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PREFACE. 


'HE  object  of  the  Editor  ani  Publisliers  of  The   Bible  Educator  was  to  supply 
a  large  number  of   thoughtful  readers   of    Scripture  with  a  book  which,   while  it 
was    neither    dictionary  nor  commentary,   should  yet  impart  in  a  more  attractive 
L-m  the  information  which  men  seek  for  in  such  works,  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
materials  for  continuous  and  instructive  reading.      The  work  has  occupied  many  anxious 
and   many  pleasant  hours    during   the    last   two    years — years  in  other   respects    full  of 
many  unlooked-for  labours  and  anxieties ;   and  as  I  look  on  the  work  now  that  it  has 
drawn  to  a  close,  it  is  not  without  some  measure  of  regret  that  I  ■svrite  the  Preface  which 
is  also  its  conclusion. 

I  think  I  may  congratulate  both  the  readers  and  the  pulilishers  of  The  Bible  Educator  on  the  list 
of  Contributors  who  have  kindly  lent  their  aid  during  its  progress.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  that 
list  includes  most  of  the  names  that  are  prominent  in  our  own  generation,  and  will  be  jjrominent  for 
many  years  to  come,  among  Bililical  scholars  and  interpreters.  It  is  almost  invidious  to  select  any  for 
special  notice  where  all  have  done  so  well ;  but  I  ventui-e  to  state  my  conviction  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  iaitroduction  to  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  and  tlie  Prophets  than  in  the  papers,  at  once 
free  and  reverential,  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  ;  or  a  more  thorough  statement,  at  once  popular  and 
accurate,  of  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  archreologists  into  the  monumental  records  of  Egyjjt,  Babylon, 
and  Assyria,  than  in  those  of  Canon  Rawlinson ;  or  a  fuller  account  of  the  histoiy  of  Ancient  Music  than 
that  supplied  by  Dr.  Stainer.  The  masterly  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  Botany  of  the  Bible  by  Mr. 
Cai-ruthers,  of  its  Zoology  by  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  of  its  Geography  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Phillott  and 
Major  Wilson — the  latter  already  eminent  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society — of  its  Weights,  Measures,-  and  Chronology  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,  leave,  I  think,  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  thoughtful  and  suggestive  papers  by  the  Rev.  S.  Cox  on  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets  have 
not  only  superseded  the  necessity  of  special  notes  on  difficult  passages  that  might  otherwise  have  required 
them,  but  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  method  of  interpretation  to  be  followed  by  intelligent  students 
in  reading  other  parts  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  i)apei-s  of  Dr.  Milligan  on  the  syml)olism  of  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  of  the  Mosaic  Law  have  practically  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  separate  treatment  of 
that  subject  in  connection  Avith  the  Ej^istle  to  the  Hebrews.  Lastly,  I  must  acknowledge  my  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Aglen  for  a  series  of  papers  which  seem  to  me  to  follow  worthily  in  the  steps  of 
LoAvth  and  Herder  and  Ewald  in  theu'  analysis  of  the  laws  of  Hebrew  Poetry  and  its  chief 
characteristics ;  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Yenables  for  his  scholar-like  notes  on  Bible  Words  ;  to  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Heard  for  having  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  readers  the  principles  of  Biblical  Psychology; 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moulton  for  a  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  which  may  well  bear  com- 
parison Avith  any  preidous  treatment  of  the  same  subject ;  and  to  the  writers  of  many  interesting 
biogi-aphies.     In  one  respect  only  has  the  work  been  less  full  than  was  originally  contemplated.     It  was 
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found,  as  the  work  went  on  (1),  that  to  give  explanations  of  passages  that  might  be  classed  as  difficult  in 
every  Book  of  Scripture  would  unduly  narrow  the  space  required  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  other 
subjects,  and  (2)  that  these  explanations  were  often  given  incidentally  in  the  introductions  to  the  several 
Books,  in  the  Notes  on  "Words,  and  in  other  papers,  such  as  those  on  Jewish  Manners  and  Customs.  It 
seemed  better,  accordingly,  to  deal  with  such  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  some  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  as  seemed  most  to  require  special  discussion,  and  not  to  attem})t  a  systematic  and  continuous 
interpretation  such  as  would  belong  more  fitly  to  a  commentary.  It  has  been  a  gi-eat  satisfaction  to  me 
to  receive  in  this  portion  of  my  work  the  assistance  of  my  friends  Dr.  Vaughan,  Canon  Bany,  the 
Kev.  C.  J.  Elliott,  and  the  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

My  own  work  as  a  writer  in  these  volumes  has  naturally  been  comparatively  suboi'dinate,  and  the 
labour  of  my  editorial  duties  (anxious  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  when  the  illness  of  one  contribiitoi',*  or 
the  urgent  engagements  of  another,  threatened  the  interruption  of  their  work)  has  been  lightened  by  the 
constant  assistance  of  one  of  whom  I  may  almost  sjieak  as  a  co-editor — my  friend,  the  Rev.  T.  Teign- 
moutli  Shore.  Looking  back  upon  that  work,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  it  has  not  failed  to  fulfil 
the  j)romise  and  the  pui-pose  with  which  it  started.  Scholars  belonging  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
great  family  that  names  the  Name  of  Christ  ha-\-e  here  met  as  on  common  gi'ound.  The  writings  in  which 
we  recognise  a  revelation  of  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Eternal,  more  distinct  and  precious  than  any  other, 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  spiiit  of  reverential  freedom  so  ably  vindicated  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Fai-rar  in  his 
Essay  on  Inspiration,  and  exemplified  so  admirably  in  his  "  Life  of  Christ."  The  circumstances  and 
accessories  of  the  great  divine  drama  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  chief  record  have  been  brought  before  the 
reader  ^\^.th  a  vi-\-idness  and  accuracy  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  the  drama  itself  more  of  a  living 
reality  than  it  has  been.  The  wants  of  the  class  of  students  who  are  also  teachers  have  never  been  lost 
sight  of,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  incidental  notices  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  reviews 
and  magazines  that  rej^resent  that  class,  have  been  adequately  met.  I  can  but  express  the  hojie  that  the 
completion  of  The  Bible  Educator  may  lead  to  a  yet  wider  appreciation  of  its  usefulness,  and  that  it 
may,  for  many  years  to  come,  take  its  place  among  the  agencies  by  which  English  men  and  women  may 
be  led  to  unite  the  thoughts  that  widen  with  the  years,  and  the  Faith  that  has  been  from  the  beginning. 
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*  I  must  mention,  with  .special  regret,  tlie  loss  of  health  which  compelled  my  friend  Dr.  Ginsburg  to  leave  his  7^apers  on 
fewish  ^Manners  an<l  Customs  to  be  finished  })y  another  writer.  1  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  found  in  Dr  Edersheim 
a  successor  who  was  competent  to  complete  his  work. 
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12—17,  III.  142;  xxiii. 
13,  IV.  316. 

xxiv.  17—35,  rv.  97 ;  xxiv. 
18.24,  ni.  140;  xxiv.  20. 
III.  349;  xxiv.  20,  23, 
ni.  349;  xxiv.  21,  III. 
143;  xxiv.  23,  III.  143, 
349 ;  xxiv.  24,  III.  143. 

XXV.  4,  I.  2;  XXV.  5—12, 
III.  142 ;  XXV.  6,  III.  , 
141 ;  XXV.  1.3,  HI.  142  ■ 
XXV.  14,  III.  143;  XXV.  ' 
14—16,  IV.  97;  xxv.  17, 
ni.  304;  xxv.  20,  III. 
140;  xxv.  1!— 24,  III. 
141;  xxv.  21-21,  in. 
143 ;  xxv.  23,  IV.  107.        I 

xxvi.  5,   7,   20,   111.    140;  I 


xxvi.  6,  IV.  233 ;  xxvi.  6, 

7,  III.  142;   xxvi.  6—-^. 

III.    5;    xxvi.     7,     III. 

140;    xxvi.    0—15,     III. 

142;   xxvi.    14,    IV.  70; 

xxvi.     16-21,     I.     329; 

xxvi.    16-21.   III.    112; 

xxvi.    19,    IV.   76,    174; 

xxvi.  20,    III.   140,  143; 

xxvi.  21,  IV.   175  ;  xxvi. 

22,  II.  33 ;  xxvi.  22,  III. 

2  ;  xxvi.  22,  IV.  296,  318. 
xxvii.  3—5,  III.  1!2 ;  xxvii. 

6,  ni.  140,  143. 
xxviii.    3,    I.   359 ;  xxviii. 

4—6,  19,  III.  140;  xxviii. 

6,  II.  35  ;    xxviii.  6,  III. 

143;    xxviii.  6—15,   III.  i 

141,  142;    xxviii.   8,  II. 

35 ;    xxviii.  16,    I.    341  ; 

xxviii.    16—21,     I.    140; 

xxviii.  17,  18,  III.   142;  { 

xxviii.  18,  II.  214 ;  xxviii.  i 

19,  III.  140  ;   xxviii.  20,  ' 

1.  140;  xxviii.  24,  IV. 
98. 

xxix. — xxxi..    III.      142; 
xxix.    1,    III.  30;    xxix. 

2,  III.  14o  ;  xxix.  3, 
IV.  98;  xxix.  6,  II.  I 
122;  xxix.  19,  IV.  98; 
xxix.  20—24,  IV.  98; 
xxix.  25,  II.  312  ;  xxix. 
27—29,  IV.  98 ;  xxix.  27—  I 

33,  IV.  98;  xxix.  29,  III.  I 
6 ;  xxix.  30,  II.  161 ;  I 
xxix.   30,  IV.  98;    xxix.  ; 

34,  IV.  98. 

XXX.  1,  IV.  99  ;  XXX.  5—11, 

IV.  99;  XXX.  10—18,  IV. 

99  ;  XXX.  18—20,  IV.  99  ; 

XXX.    21,    II.  171;    XXX. 

24,  II.  47.  I 

xxxi.  16,  I.  4.6;  xxxi.  20,  21,  j 

III.  140. 
xxxii.  1—8,  I.  187;  xxxii. 

1—8,  in.  142  ;  xxxii.  1— 

8,  IV.  340;    xxxii.  2,  I. 

187  ;  xxxii.  2—5,  IV.  99  ; 

xxxii.    2—8,     III.     142; 

xxxii.   3,   I.   197;    xxxii. 

3—6,  I.  188 ;  xxxii.  4,  I. 

341 ;  xxxii.  7,  8,  IV.  100 ; 

xxxii.  13,  IV.  102 ;  xxxii. 

22,  III.  143;  xxxii.  23, 
ni.  143;  xxxii.  23,  IV.  1 
98,  102;  xxxii.  25,  III. 
140;  xxxii.  25,  IV.  102; 
xxxii.  26,  IV.  102  ;  xxxii. 
27,  III.  143;  xxxii.  27— 
29,  IV.  98 ;  xxxii.  27—30, 
III.  142 ;  xxxii.  28,  III. 
383 ;  xxxii.  30,  III.  142 ; 
xxxii.  31,  I.  312;  xxxii. 
31,    IV.    101;   xxxii.  32, 

III.  2;  xxxii.  33,  IV.  1 
102. 

xxxiii.  2,  I.  312 ;  xxxiii.  9,  I 
I.  312,  313  ;  xxxiii.  10,  I.  j 
312;    xxxiii.  10—1.3,   23,  ! 

24,  III.  140;  xxxiii.  11,  ' 

1.  312,    313;    xxxiii.   11,  ' 
111.142,143,363;   xxxiii. 
11—13,  III.  5 ;  xxxiii.  12, 
13,  IV.  348;  xxxiii.   14, 

IV.  171  ;  xxxiii.  18,  IV. 
348;  xxxiii.  19,  I.  260; 
xxxiii.  19,  III.  2  ;  xxxiii. 
22-24,  III.   143  ;  xxxiii. 

23,  24,  III.  140;  xxxiii. 

25,  IV.  314.  I 
xxxiv.  1,  2,  II.  223  ;  xxxiv. 

2,  IV.  314  ;  xxxiv.  3,  II. 
223  ;    xxxiv.   3,  IV.  315  ; 
xxxiv.  3—7,     IV.     315; 
xxxiv.  5,  IV.  315  ;  xxxiv. 
6,    IV.    315;     xxxiv.    8, 
II.    98 ;    xxxiv.    8—14,  [ 
IV.  315;  xxxiv.  8— XXXV.  i 
19,  II.  225  ;    xxxiv.    12, 
IV.   210;   xxxiv.  14,  II.  I 
120,  224;  xxxiv.  14,  IV.  1 
318  ;  xxxiv.  21,  11.  224 ;  I 
xxxiv.     25,       III.     143; 
xxxiv.     28,     III.     143  ; 
xxxiv.  3 ',  I.  2 ;    xxxiv.  , 
31,  III.  342;   xxxiv.  32, 
IV.  316. 

XXXV.  I— 18,rV.  316;  XXXV.  1 


1-19,  III.  142;  xxx;. 
1-24,  III.  142;  XXXV 
2,  15,  I.  161;  XXXV.  3. 
IV.  316;  XXXV.  15,  I. 
161  ;  XXXV.  17,  18,  IV. 
109;  XXXV.  20,  I.  95; 
XXXV.  20,  111.  217;  xxxv. 
21,  III.  142;  XXXV.  24, 
III.  143;  xxxv.  25,  I. 
211 ;  xxxv.  25,  III.  81  ; 
xxxv.  25,  IV.  314,  318, 
■>532. 
XXX vi.,  II.  5!i,  221 ;  xxxvi. 
6,  7,  IV.  42;   xxxvi.   9, 

II.  77:    xxxvi.    14—10, 

III.  143 ;  xxxvi.  16,  III. 
140,  143;  xxxvi.  17—2', 
III.  143;  xxxvi.  2i,  23 
III.  137;  xxxri.  23,  II. 
85,  8S,  87. 


Ezra. 

i.— vi.,  rv.  42,43;  i.  1,  IV. 
43;  i.  1-3,  III.  137;  i. 
2,  II.  86  ;  i.  2,  3,  4,  II. 
85;  i.  2—4,  II.  155;  i. 
2-4,  IV.  43;  i.  8,  IV. 
43 ;  i.  9,  in.  225 ;  i.  9— 

II.  IV.  43. 

ii.,  lii.,  II.  190;  ii.  IV.  43; 
ii.  2,  IV.  43;  ii.  2-61, 
64—67,  69,  IV.  43;  ii. 
3-39,  IV.  43  ;  ii.  5,  6,  8. 

10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17, 
19,  22,  28,  33,  35,  41,  42 
50,  65,  69,  I.  189;  ii 
40-58,  IV.  43;  ii.  55,  58, 

III.  235  ;  ii.  58,  III.  235  ; 
ii.  59-61,  IV.  43;  ii.  63, 

11.  219;  ii.  63,  IV.  35; 
ii.  64,  IV.  43,  142 ;  ii.  64, 
65,  III.  236;    ii.   64,  65, 

IV.  43  ;  ii.  66,  67,  IV.  43 ; 
ii.  68,  ni.  161 ;  ii.  68, 69, 
IV.  43  ;  ii.  69,  IV.  43. 

iii.  2,  IV.  42 ;  iii.  2,  3,  IV 
43;  iii.  4,  IV.  43,  182; 
iii.  7,  IV.  43;  iii.  8,  II. 
190;  iii.  8,  III.  3G3;  iii. 
8,  IV.  42;  iii.  8—13,  IV. 
44;  iii.  9,  III.  206;  iii. 
10,1.354;  iii.lO,  II.  312; 
iii.  10,  ll,IV.220;iii.l2, 

III.  203. 

iv.— vi.,  IV.  45;  iv.  1,  IV. 
Ill ;  iv.  1—4,  IV.  44  ;  iv. 
2,  I.  238 ;  iv.  2,  IV.  43 ; 
iv.  2—10,  IV.  110  :  iv.  5, 

II.  155;  iv.  6,  II.  155; 
iv.  6,  III.  25,  363  ;  iv.  6, 

IV.  45 ;  iv.  6,  7,  IV.  45  ; 
iv.  7,  II.  155  ;  iv.  7,  IV. 
45;  iv.  7— 24,  IV.  44;  iv. 
8—16,  IV.  43;  iv.  9,  I. 
264;  iv.  9,  II.  190;  iv.  9, 

III.  107;  iv.  9,  IV.  368; 
iv.  14,  IV.  18 ;  iv.  17—22, 
II.  155,  191 ;  iv.  17—22, 

IV.  43;  iv.  17,  22,  III. 
25 ;  iv.  22,  III.  25  ;  iv. 
24,  II.  155  ;  iv.  24,  III. 
351  ;  iv.  24— v.  2,  III. 
162  ;  iv.  24,  IV.  42.  44. 

v.,  vi.,  II.  190;  V.  1,  IV. 
S-iiS;  V.  1,  2,  IV.  44;  v. 
1—3,  II.  190  ;  v.  2,  IV. 
42,  43,  45;  V.  .3—17,  II. 
190 ;  V.  6,  7,  IV.  42 ;  v. 
6—17,  II.  155 ;  v.  6—17, 

IV.  41;  v.  7-17,  IV.  45: 

V.  8,  II.  191  ;  v.  8,  IV 
196  ;  V.  11,  II.  191 ;  v.  12, 
II.  191. 

vi.  1,  2,  II.  101  ;  vi.  1—12, 
II.  190;  vi.  1—12,  IV. 
44;  vi.  1—15,  IV.  42;  vi. 
2,  III.  23 ;  vi.  6,  III.  25 ; 
vi.  6,  12,  II.  155;  vi.  9, 

10,  II.  191  ;  vi.  9,  17,  1 
366  ;  vi.  11,  II.  191,  218  ; 
vi.  13,  IV.  44;  vi.  13-15, 

11.  1'jO;  vi.  14,  IV.  44, 
368  ;  vi.  15,  III.  363  ;  vi. 
15,  IV.  44,  183  ;  vi.  1  — 
18,  IV.  44  ;  vi.  17, 1.  3<i6  ; 
vi.  17,  IV.  44;  vi.21,  IV. 
109. 


vji.,  viii.,  IV.  45  ;  vii.— x., 
IV.  42,43;  vii.  1,  IV.44; 
vii.  1—3,  IV.,  4-4;  vii.  1 
9,  in.  362;  vii.  1—27, 
IV.  42;  vii.  6,  III.  139;  vii. 
6,  IV.  43,  44 ;  vii.  6—10, 
IV.  44;  vii.  8,  9,  III. 
349;  vii.  9,  III.  351, 
363;  vii.  9,  IV.  181; 
vii.  10,  IV.  43 ;  vu.  11— 
26.  IV.  44;   vii.   11,  28, 

III.  25;  vii.  12,  II.  218; 
vii.  14,  II.  218  ;  vii.   Ii, 

IV.  43,  41;  vii.  17,  I.  366  ; 
vii.  27,  28,  IV.  42;  vii. 
28,  ni.  25. 

viii.,  ix.,  IV.  42;  viii.  1 — 
14,  IV.  44;  viii.  15,  III. 
247  ;  TOi.  15—32,  IV.  44  ; 
viii.  17,  m.  247  ;  viii.  20, 
III.   235  ;    viii.   24  —  28, 

III.  191  ;  viii.  27,  III. 
191;  viii.  31,  IV.  181; 
viii.  31,  32,  33,  III.  349  ; 
vui.  33,  34,  IV.  44;  -viii. 
35,  IV.  44. 

ix.,  IV.  144;  ix.,  X.,  II. 
237;  ix.,  x..  III.  9'J;  ix., 
X.,  IV.  44;  ix.  1,  IV. 
Ill ;  ix.  2,  II.  237 ;  ix.  3, 

IV.  45  ;  ix.  4,  III.  108  ; 
ix.  6—15,  IV.  45,  94 ;  ix. 
9,  II.  122. 

X.,  III.  137 ;  X.  1,  IV.  45 ; 
X.  1—9,  II.  120  ;  X.  2—4, 
IV.  45  ;  X.  5,  IV.  45  ;  X. 
7—15,  IV.  45  ;  X.  9,  IV. 
144,  182  ;  X.  9,  16,  III. 
349 ;  X.  11,  II.  151  ;  x.  l!j, 
III.  349 ;  X.  16,  IV.  45, 
183 ;  X.  17,  IV.  181. 


Nehemiah. 

i.— vii.,  IV.  94  ;    i.  1,  rv. 

94;  i.3,  IV.  95;  i.  5-11, 

IV.  95. 
ii.  1,   III.   107,  363;  ii.   1, 

IV.  42,  44;  ii.  1— 8,  IV. 

95  ;  ii.  1,  9,  III.  25 ;  li.  7, 

9,  III.  25 ;  ii.  9,  III.  25  ; 

ii.  9,  IV.  95 ;  ii.  10,  IV. 

95  ;  ii.  10,  19,  II.  204  ;  ii. 
11—20,  IV.  95 ;  ii.  12,  IV. 
181;  ii.  19,  II.  104;  ii. 
19,  IV.  95. 

iii.,  IV.  95;  iii.  1,  IV.  42, 
44,  182  ;  iii.  1,  20,  21,  II. 
204;  iii.  3,  IV.  171. 

iv.  2,  IV.  95;  iv.  2,  3,  IV. 

96  ;  iv.  3,  I.  89  ;  iv. 
4,  5,  IV.  94;  iv.  6,  IV. 
95;  iv.  8,  IV.  96;  iv. 
16,  IV.  70,  96;  iv.  17— 
23,  IV.  96. 

V.  1  et  seq.,  III.  236  ;  v. 
3-5,  IV.   97 ;    V.  8,  IV. 

97  ;  V.  12,  IV.  97  ;  v.  14, 

III.  31 ;  V.  14,  IV.  94, 96  ; 
v.  15,  IV.  96 ;  V.  16,  IV. 
96;  V.  17,  IV.  97;    V.  18, 

I,  366 ;  V.  19,  IV.  94. 

vi.  1,  2,  6,  IV.  95 ;  vi.  1— 
19,  IV.  96 ;  vi.  9,  14,  IV. 
94;  vi.  15,  IV.  96,  182; 
vi.  18,  IV.  96. 

vii.,  IV.  43;  vii.  1,  IV.  96; 
vii.  4,  III.  46 ;  vii.  5,  IV. 
144  ;  vii.  6—73,  IV.  96 ; 
vii.  10,  11,  13.  15,  16,  17, 
18, 19,  20,  22,  23,  26,  32, 
37,  38,  44,  45,  62,  67,  70— 
72,  I.  189;  vii.  65,  IV. 
35;  vii.  65,  70,  II.  219; 
vii.   68,   I.  170;    vii.   70, 

II.  219  ;  vii.  73,  IV.  182. 
viii.— X.,   IV.  94;    viii.   1, 

IV.  96;  viii.  1,  I.  2; 
viii.  1— .3,  n.  120;  viii. 
1—5,  IV.  96  ;  viii.  1—6, 
9,  13,  IV.  94 ;  viii.  1—12, 
II.  323  ;  viii.  4,  5,  U.  263 ; 
viii.  8,  II.  373  ;  viii.  8,  I. 
60:  viii.  9,  II.  219;  viii. 
9,  rv.  94,  96;  viii.  10, 
II.  172,  369 ;  viii.  10—18, 
IV.  96  ;  viii.  13,  IV.  94, 
18 J;  viii.14— 17.11. 172; 


vui.     14—17,     IV.    273; 
viii.   15,  III.  218;   viii. 
15,  IV.  245,  372 ;  viii.  IS, 
IV.  182. 
ix.  1,  IV.  06,  182 ;  ix.  1—3. 

II.  120;  ix.  2,  IV.  96; 
ix.  7,  I.  361 ;  ix.  19—21, 
I.  179 ;  ix.  20    21,  I,  157. 

X.  1,  II.  219 ;  X.  1,  rv.  94 ; 
X.  28,  111.  235 ;  x.  28,  29, 

III.  1U8;  X.  29,  IV.  96; 
X.  29—39,  IV.  94;  x.  30, 

IV.  96;  X.  31,  IV.  96;  x. 
32— 31-,  IV.  96. 

xi..  III.    140;    xi.— xii.  6, 

IV.  94;  xi.  1—19,  IV.  96; 

xi.  1—24,  IV.  94;  xi.  17, 

IV.  220  ;  xi.  20—36,   IV. 

142;  xi.  25—36,  IV.  94; 

xi.  30,  31,  III.  140. 
xii.,  IV.  li^t ;  xii.  1—9,  IV. 

94;   xii.  10,  IV.  42,  44; 

xii.  10,  11,  ni.  138 ;  xii. 

10,  11,  IV.  94;  xii.  11, 
IV.  94,  95;    xii.    11,  22, 

11.  204;  xii.  11,  22,  IV. 
94;  xii.  11,  22,  23,  IV. 
95;  xii.  12—21,  IV.  94; 
xii.  16,  IV.  368 ;  xii.  22, 

II.  204;  xii.  22,  in.  25. 
138  ;  xii.  22,  IV.  94  ;  xii. 
22,  23,  IV.  95;  xii.  24^ 
26,  IV.  94;  xii.  27,  II. 
312  ;  xii.  27—29,  III.  66  ; 
xii.  27,  40,  IV.  220 ;  xii. 
27—43,  I  v^.  97 ;  xii.  27— 
xiii.,  IV.  94,  97  ;  xii.  31, 
38,  40,  IV.  95;  xii.  22, 
IV.  94;  xii.  38,  IV.  95; 
xii.  40,  IV.  95,  220 ;  xii. 
47,  IV.  95 ;  xii.,  xiii.,  IV. 
97. 

xiii.  1,  2  III.  67 ;  xiii.  1— 
3,  II.  12  I ;  xiii.  1—32, 
IV.  95 ;  xiii.  3,  IV.  97  ; 
xiii.  4,  IV.  42  ;  xiii.  4,  5, 

III.  66;  xiii.  4—7,  IV. 
96;  xiii.  4-9,  IV.  97; 
xiii.  4,  5,  8, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16,  26,  III,  30 ;  xiu.  5,  9, 
I.  330;  xiii.  6,  IV.  ;2,94, 
95,  96,  97  ;  xUi.  9,  I.  33i) ; 
xiii.  10-12,  III.  110; 
xiii.  10—13,  IV.  97 ;  xui, 
14,  22,  29,  31,  IV.  95; 
xiii.  15—19,  III.  12  ;  xiii. 
15—22,  IV.  97  ;  xiii.  16, 
III.  237;  xiii.  16,  IV. 
170;  xiii.  22,  IV.  95; 
xiii.  23,  IV.  144 ;  xiii.  23 
— 29,  rv.  97;  xiii.  23— 31, 

III.  90;  xiii.  28,  II.  204; 
xiii.  29,  IV.  95 ;  xiii.  31, 

IV.  95. 


E.STHEE. 

i.  1,  III.  25,  26 ;  i.  1,  IV. 
258;  i.  3,  II.  217;  i.  3, 
14,  18,  II.  217 ;  i.  3,  14, 
18,  in.  22 ;  i.  3,  6,  III. 
107 ;  i.  4—8,  10,  14,  IV. 
258  ;  i.  5—7,  IV.  258 ;  i. 
6,  II.  3:i8 ;  i.  6,  III.  107, 
190;  i.  6,  IV.  17;  i.  7, 
III.  190  ;  i.  10,  IV.  258  ; 
i.  It,  II.  217,  218;  i.  14, 
III.  22  ;  i.  14,  IV.  258  ; 
i.  18,  II.  117 ;  i.  18,  III. 
22;  1.  19,  II.  217;  i.  22, 

II.  218. 

ii.  5,  IV.  258;  ii.  12,  II. 
151 ;  ii.  8,  9,  14,  16,  IV. 
258;  ii.  23,  II.  218;  ii.  23, 

III.  2  ;  ii.  23,  IV.  258. 
iii.  2,  IV.  257;  iii.  7,  III. 

26  ;  iii.  10,  12,  II.  218  ; 

iii.  12,111.  25;  iii.  12,  IV. 

181;  iii.  13,  1.29,  46;  iii. 

13,  111.  25. 
iv.  1,  IV.  ^7 ;  iv.  8,  IV. 

257  ;  iv.  14,  IV.  257.  258 ; 

iv.  10,  III.  ■^7 ;  iv.  16,  IV. 

267,  258. 
v.  14,  II.  218. 
vi.  1,  III.  2;  vi.  1,  rv. 

258;  vi.  1—3,  III.  lilj 

vi.  4^11,  IV.  258. 
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vii.  1—8,  IV.  258 ;   vii.  4, 

IV.  257  ;  vii.  9,  II.  218. 
viu.  2,  II.  218;  viii.  2,  8, 

10,  n.  218;  viii.  6,  IV. 

257  ;  viii.  8, 11.  218  ;  viii. 

9,   II.   218;    viii.  9,   IV. 
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i.   1,   III.  371;    i.   1  seq., 

IV.  108;  i.  3,  III.  17, 
298;  i.  5,  L  141,  151; 
i.  5,  II.  283;  i.  5,  III. 
251;  i.  6,  9,  III.  200; 
i.  9,  ni.  200  ;  i.  9,  IV. 
74 ;  i.  11,  II.  241 ;  i.  11, 
12,  III.  43;  i.  13,  II. 
290. 

ii.  1,  IV.  142  ;  ii.  1—3,  I. 

126  ;  ii.  6—16,  III.  372  ; 

ii.  7,  III.  372  ;  ii.  8,  UI. 

372  ;  ii.  9,  I.  339 ;  ii.  9, 

IV  358 
iii.— vi.,lil.  372  ;  iii.  9,  IV. 

118  ;  iii.  12,  II.  102 ;  iii. 

15,  III.  3:33,  371. 
iv.  1,  III.  371;   iv.  2,  II. 

209  ;  iv.  2,  IV.  173  ;   iv. 

4,  I.  275 ;  iv.  5,  I.  275  ; 
iv.  9,  I.  275;  iv.  9,  IV. 
293. 

v.  2,  iv.  355  ;  V.  11, 1.  275  ; 

V.  12,  III.  372;  V.  16, 
IIL  81;  V.  19,  I.  90; 
V.  23,  I.  73  ;  v.  25, 1. 129. 

vi.  4,  I.  367  ;  vi.  4,  II.  46  ; 

vi.  4,  III.  333  ;  vi.  4—6, 

III.  371;   vi.  5,  L  354; 

vi.  5,    II.  78;    vi.   6,    I. 

275;  vi.  12,  L275;  vi.  14, 

III.  372. 
vii.  7,  8,  in.  299 ;  vii.  8, 

III.  373  ;  vii.  10,  11,  ni. 

372;    vii.    13,   IV.    315; 

vii.  14,  I.  275;    vii.   14, 

III.  370. 
viii.  III.  373;  viii.  2,  III. 

373;  viii.  3,11.227;  viii. 

5,  III.  11,  372;    viii.   6, 

III.  .372. 

ix.,in.  373;  ix.5,  LV.  364; 
is.  7,  I.  340 ;  is.  7,  in. 
251 ;  ix.  9,  III.  373 ;  ix. 
11,  III.  373 ;  ix.  12,  in. 
275  ;  ix.  12,  IV.  106,  107 ; 
is.  13,  IV.  132;    is.  14, 

IV.  132 ;  ix.  14,  15,  III. 
373. 


Obadiah. 
Ver.  1,  IIL  275;   10,  IV. 

110;  10—14,  IIL  46;  11, 
IV.  106;  12,  13,  14,  IV. 
106  ;  15,  IV.  107 ;  17,  IS, 
IV.  107  ;  21,  IV.  107. 


Jonah. 

i.  9,  IL  86. 

ii.  2,  IV.   177,   179;   ii.  4, 

IV.  179;   ii  5,  IV.  179; 

ii.  8,  IV.  179. 
iii.  3,  IL  258,  283 ;  iii.  3, 

IV.  179;   iii.  9,  10,  IV. 

316. 
iv.  2,  IIL  275:  iv.  2,  IV. 

177 ;  iv.  5,  6,  IT.  112  ;  iv. 

5—9,  IV.  246  :  iv.  11,  II. 

283 ;  iv.  1—5,  IL  307. 


MiCAH. 

i.,  ii,  LV.  297  ;  i.  5,  IV. 
297;    i.  6,  IL  247;   i  6, 

IV.  123;  i.  6—9,  IV. 
297 ;  i  8,  I.  59 ;  i.  16,  IV. 
123. 

ii— iv.,  IV.   295;   ii.  1,  2, 

in.  358;  il.  4,n  62;  ii. 

12,  IV.   297 ;  ii.  13,  IV. 

297. 
iii,   IV.  218;  iii.— v.,   IV. 

2fi7;  iii.  5,   IV    296;  iii. 

10,  11,  IV.  296;   iii.  11, 

III.  371 ;  iii.  12,  IV.  98. 
iv.  1,  I.  332 ;  iv.  1,  IV.  297  ; 

iv.  1,  2,  3,  IL  34;  iv.  2, 
LV.  297 ;  iv.  3,  IV.  297 ; 
iv.  8,  I.  240 ;  iv.  10,  IV. 
297 ;  iv.  13,  IV.  297. 
V.  2,  I.  193,  240 ;  V.  2,  III. 
368  ;  V.  2,  IV.  297 ;  v.  5, 

6,  IV.  297 ;  v.  6,  II.  283  ; 

V.  7,  8,  IV.  297;  v.  13,  L 
198 

vi.,  vii.,  LV.  297;  vi.  6—8, 

IV.  297 ;  vi.  16,  in.  75, 
333 

vii.  7,'  IV.  297  ;  vii.  12,  LV. 
297;  vii  18,  III.  273; 
vii.  18,  19,  IL  277;  vii. 
18,  19,  IV.  298  ;  vii.  18— 
20,  IV.  297 ;  vu.  19,  II. 
101. 

Nahust. 

i.  3,  III.  275  ;  i.  7,  LV.  341 ; 

i.  9,  IV.  341;  i.  11,  IV. 

341 ;  i.  12,  13,  IV.  340. 
ii.   1,   IV.  340,  341;  ii.   3, 

III.  299 ;  ii.  3,  TV.  313  ; 

ii.  5,  IV.  273 ;  ii.  6,  IV. 

342  ;  ii.  6,  7,  II.  28:3,  332  ; 

ii7,  III.7;ii.  7,  IV.210; 

ii.  11,  12,  IV.  342;  ii.  12, 

I.  22. 

iii.  2,  IV.  340 ;  iii.  2.  3,  I. 
168;   iii.  7,  II.  283;   iii. 

7,  13,  15,  19,  II.  332 ;  iii. 

8,  IV.  342,  368 ;  iii.  13, 

11.  332  ;  iii.  15,  II.  332  ; 
iii.  15,  16,  IV.  293,  294; 
iii.  17,  IV.  293;    iii.  19, 

II.  332  ;  iii.  19,  III.  100. 


Habakkuk. 

i.,L163;i.,ii,L162;i.l- 
4,  I.  163 ;  i.  2— ii.  20,  I. 
163;  i.  2.  I.  247,  304;  i. 

2,  3,  I.  163 ;  i.  5—11,  I. 
163,164;  i.  8,  I.  24,  164, 
168;  i.  9,  L  165;  i.  11,  I. 
165;  i.  12,  I.  162,  165, 
248,  304;  i.  12—17,  I. 
16.3,  165  ;  i.  15,  III.  53 ; 
i.  15,  IV.  173 ;  i.  16,  17, 
I.  166. 

ii,  1.165;  ii.,  IL  60;  ii.  1, 
I.  220,  224;  u.  1—5,  I. 
220  ;  ii.  2,  3,  I.  221 ;  ii. 

3,  I.  247;  ii.  4,  I.  221, 
248,  304;  ii.  6,  II.  62; 
ii.  6—8.  I.  222  ;  ii.  9—11, 
I.  222  ;  ii.  11—14,  I.  223  ; 
ii.  12,  IL  76,  372  ;  ii.  14, 
I.  248,  304 ;  ii.  15—17,  I. 
223  ;  ii.  16,  I.  223  ;  ii.  17, 
I.  223,  224 ;  ii.  18,  1. 222  ; 
ii.  18—20,  I.  224 ;  ii.  19, 
I.  162,222;  ii20,  I.  248. 

iii,  I.  162  ;  iii.  1,  I.  246  ; 
iii.  1,  III.  325 ;  iii.  2,  I. 

245,  247,  248;    ui.  3,  I. 

246,  271 ;  iii.  3,  II.  343  ; 
iii.  3,  4,  I.  270 ;  iii.  3,  9, 
13,  I.  246;  iii.  3-15,  I. 
245 ;  iii  4,  I.  324 ;  ui.  4, 
III.  310;  iii.  5,  I.  270, 
271 ;  iii.  5,  III.  220  ;  iii. 
6,  I.  302  ;  iii.  6,  7,  I.  272 ; 
iii.  6—9,  I.  270;  iii.  7. 
III.  248;  iii.  8,  I.  272; 
iii.  8—13,  I.  .369;  iii.  9. 
I.  246,  272 ;  iii.  9—13,  I. 
302;  iii.  11,  L  270;  iii. 
12,  IV.  4;  iii.  12-15,  I. 


270  ;  iii.  13,  I.  246,  303 ; 
iii.  13,  14,  I.  3u2  ;  iii.  15, 
I.  303  ;  iii.  16—19,  I.  246, 
304;  iii.  17,  18,  I.  248; 
iii.  18,  I.  3j4  ;  iii.  19,  I. 
161,  246,  247  ;  iii.  19,  II. 
134  ;  iii.  19,  III.  325. 


Zephaniah. 

il,  II.  223;  i.  1,  IV.  315; 
i.  2,  3,  II.  251,  254 ;  i.  2 
—18,  II.  251;  i.  2,  3,  U 
—18,  II.  253  ;  i.  2,  3,  II. 
358;  i  3,  IL  252,  253, 
338 ;i  4,  n.  254;  i.  4-9, 

II.  254;  i.  4^13,  IL  336; 
i.  4,  I.  126;  i.  4,  5,  IL 
225;  i  4ef  seg.,11.254; 
i.  5,  II.  223,  254 ;  i  6,  II. 
255,  337;  i.  7,  IL  255; 
i.  8,  II.  337;  i.  8,  9,  II. 
255,  290;  i.  9,  II.  223; 
i.  10,  II.  256 ;  i.  10, 11,  II. 
256;  i  10  ct  seq.,  II.  254; 
i.  12,  II.  223,  226,  256;  i. 

13,  II.  256;  i.  14,  II. 
225;  i.  14—16,  II.  299; 
i  14,  18,  II.  225  ;  i.  14— 

'18,  II.  253, 257;  i.  14—18, 

III.  161 ;  i.  18,  II.  225. 
ii.  1— iii.  8,  II.  287,  336 ;  ii. 

1,  II.  338;  ii.  1—3,  II. 
287,  288;  ii.  3,  II.  338; 
ii.  4,  II.  289;  ii.  4—7, 
II.  288;  ii.  4-15,  II. 
287,  288;  ii.  5,  II.  289; 
ii.  6,  II.  50,  289,  291 ;  ii. 
7,  II.  290;  ii.  8—10,  n. 
290  ;u.  8-11,  I.  126;  ii. 
9,  II.  290;  ii  9,  IV.  18; 
u.  11,  IL  225,  226,  253, 
287,  291,  292,  293  ;  ii.  12, 

II.  292  ;  ii.  13,  II.  283 ; 
ii.  13,  14,111.312;  ii.  13 
—15,  IL  225,  292,  332; 
ii.  14,  I.  91;  ii.  14,  II. 
345 ;  ii.  14,  III.  312 ;  ii. 

14,  IV.  8;  ii.  15,  II. 
293. 

iii.  1—8,  II.  287,  336;  iii. 

2,  II.  336;  iii.  3,  L  58; 
ui.  3,  4,  II.  337 ;  iii.  4, 

III.  371 ;  iii.  5,  II.  226, 
337,  357;  iii.  6,  II.  337; 
iii.  7,  II.  337,  338 ;  iii.  8. 
II.  338,  354;  iii.  9,  II. 
225,  226,  253,  354,  355, 
358;  iii.  9,  10,  II.  354; 
iii.  9—20,  II.  291,  354; 
iii.  10,  II.  354,  356;  iii. 
11—13,  II.  356;  iii.  12, 
II.  357;  iii.  13,  II.  354, 
357,  358;  iii.  13,  15,  17, 
II.  354;  iii.  14—17,  II. 
225,  226,  357;  ii'.  15, 
II.  354,  359;  iii.  15—17, 
IL  358  ;  iii.  17,  II.  354 ; 
iii.  18—20,  II.  358;  iii. 
20,  II.  358. 


Haggai. 

i.  1,14,  II.  190;  i.  1,  III. 
163;  i.  1,  IV.  42,45,  182; 
i.  2,  III.  164,  204 ;  i  4, 
III.  165 ;  i.  6,  III.  165, 
203;  i  6,  10,  11,  III. 
203;  i.  7—11,  III.  165; 
i.  10,  11,  III.  303 ;  i.  11, 
I.  343 ;  i  12,  III.  166 ; 
i  12—14,  III.  204  ;  i.  13, 

III.  162,  166 ;  i.  14,  II. 
190  ;  i  14,  III.  163 ;  i.  15, 

IV.  182. 

ii.  1,  IV.  182;  ii.  1—9, 

III.  203;  ii.  2,11.  190; 
ii.  3,  in.  234;  ii.  3— 
5,  III.  203;  u.  4,  IIL 
204;  ii.  6—9,  ni.  204, 
207 ;  ii.  7,  8,  9,  III.  163 ; 
ii.  8,  9,  ni.  190 ;  ii.  10, 

IV.  182 ;  ii.  10—23,  III. 
205;  ii.  11— 14,  III.  206; 
ii.  15,  III.  206;  ii.  15— 
17,  in.  207;  ii.  15—19, 
III.  110;  ii.  16,  IV.  69; 
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ii.  18,  19,  III.  207 ;  ii.  19, 

III.  206  ;  ii.  21—23,  III. 
207 ;  ii.  23,  III.  207. 

Zechariah. 

i.  1,  n.  190  ;  i.  1,  III.  351 ; 
i.  1,  IV.  45 ;  i.  1—6,  IV. 
368;  i.  1,  12,  HI.  347, 
351  ;  i.  7,  IV.  183 ;  i.  7— 
17,  IV.  369;  i.  8,  1.170; 
i.  8,  IV.  246 ;  i.  18— ii.  13, 

IV.  369. 

ii.  4,  rv.  368. 

iii.,  rv.  369;  iii.  1,  IV. 

42 ;  iii.  8,  I.  87. 
iv.,  IV.  369;  iv.  2,  3,  III. 

151;  iv.  6, 1. 315;  iv.  6—10, 

II.  190;  iv.  7,111.  327; 

iv.  9,  IV.  42 ;  iv.  10,  IV. 

44;  iv.  14,  IV.  45. 
V.  1—4,  IV.  369;  V.  3,  IV. 


369 ;  V.  5—11,  IV.  369  ; 

V.  7,  III.  299 ;  V.  9,  IV. 

7;  V.  11,1.263. 
vi.  1— S,  IV.  369  ;  vi  2,  I. 

170  ;  vi.  8,  IV.  369 ;  vi.  9 

—15,  IV.  369 ;  vi.  12,  I. 

87. 
vii.,  viii.,  IV.  368,  370  ;  vii. 

1,  IV.  182  ;  vii.  3,  5,  II. 

120  ;  vii.  5,  IV.  182 ;  vu. 

12,  II.  348;  vii.  12,  IV. 
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viii.  8,  IV.  47 ;  viii.  16—19, 

IV.  370;  viu.  19,11.120; 

viii.  19,  IV.  180,  181, 182. 
is. — si.,  IV.  368 ;  is. — xiv., 

IV.  368,  370;  ix.   9,  I. 

199;  ix.  10,  I.  94;  ix.  11, 

III.  36;  ix.  14,  II.  299; 

ix.  14,  16,  II.  182. 
X.  2,  ni.  277  ;  x.  2,  IV.  34  ; 

T.  3,  II.  99. 


xi.  12,  III.  147  :  xi.  12,  13, 

III.  148  ;  xi.  13,  III.  146, 
147,  148;  xi.  15,  16  et 
scq.,  II.  268. 

xii.  11,  IV.  90,  314  '■   xii.  1, 

IV.  368 ;  xii.  11—14,  IV. 
317. 

xiii.  1,  II.  39 ;  xiii.  7,  IV. 

370  ;  xiii.  9.  III.  301. 
xiv.  5,  III.  371 ;  xiv.  18, 

IV.  364 ;  xiv.  20,  I.  60 ; 

xiv.  20,  II.  312 ;  xiv.  20, 

21,  II.  172. 


Malachi. 

i.  1— i,  III.  31 ;  i.  2,  III. 
.31  ;  i.  2,  II.  241 ;  i.  2,  3, 
III.  46,  47 ;  i.  2— .5,  III. 
45  ;  i.  4,  III.  47 ;  i.  5, 
III.  48;  i.  6,  III.  109; 


i.  6,  7,  III.  66 ;  i.  G— ii. 
9,  III.  31 ;  i.  8,  III.  31 ; 
i.  8—11,  III.  67;  i.  9, 
III.  07;  i.  10,  III.  67; 
i.  11,  I.  129  ;  i.  11,  III. 
228;  i.  12,  III.  109;  i. 
12, 13,  III.  67  ;  i.  14,  III. 
67. 
ii.  2,  III.  68 ;  ii.  2,  3,  III. 
67  ;  ii.  IV.  III.  68 ;  ii.  5, 
111.68;  u.  5-7,  III.  31, 
111  ;  ii.  6,  III.  69  ;  ii.  6, 
7,  III.  68 ;  ii.  7,  III.  68, 
69 ;  ii.  7,  IV.  228  ;  ii.  8, 
III.  69,  ii.  9,  III.  69; 
ii.  10,  III.  91,  109;  ii. 
10—16,  III.  31,89;  ii.  12, 
III.  91 ;  ii.  13,  III.  92 ; 
ii.  14,  III.  92;  ii.  15,  III. 
31,  92  ;  ii.  17— iii.  5,  III. 
108 ;  ii.  17— iv.  4,  III.  31, 
108. 


iii.  1,  III.  38.  115,116,119; 
iii.  1,  a-,  III.  38,  118;  iii. 
2,  IV.  67,  312  ;  iii.  2,  3, 
III.  301 ;  iii.  3,  IV.  213  ; 
iii.  3,  4,  III.  117 ;  iii.  3, 
5,  10,  11,  III.  118 ;  iii.  5, 
III.  116,  118;  iii.  6—12, 
III.  109  ;  iii.  7.  III.  110, 
116  ;  iii.  10,  III.  117  ;  iii. 
10,  11,  III.  118 ;  iii.  1.3— 
iv.  3,  III.  110  :  ui.  14,  II. 
209  ;  iii.  16,  III.  108,  111 ; 
iii.  17,  III.  111. 

iv.  1,  III.  Ill ;  iv.  1, 2,  III. 
119;  iv.  1—6,  III.  118; 
iv.  2,  I.  367 ;  iv.  4,  III. 
116;  iv.  4—6,  III.  32, 
115,  119  ;  iv.  5,  III.  37, 
38,  74,  115  ;  iv.  5,  6,  III. 
38,  119 ;  iv.  6,  III.  116, 
119. 


APOCRYPHAL   BOOKS. 


1  ESDRAS. 

i.  32,  IV.  314. 

iv.  31,  IV.  345 ;  iv.  50,  IV. 

110. 
v.,  IV.  43. 


2  ESDBAS. 

V.  7,  rv.  23. 
xiii.  40—46,  IV.  345. 
xiv.  38—48,  IV.  345 ;  xiv. 
39-48,  IV,  318. 


TOBIT. 

i.— iii.,  IV.  329,  345;  i.  9, 

II.  227;    i.  9,   IV.  268; 

i.  14,  III.  23 ;  i.  16,  17, 

IV.  345. 
ii.  10,  ni.  107;  ii.  11,  IV. 

268;     ii.     12,    15,     HI. 

365. 
iv.  3,  IV.  345  ;  iv.  15,  IV. 

345  ;  iv.  16,  IV.  345. 
V.  16,  IV.  345. 
vi.  1,  I.  101. 
vii.  1,111.  23;  vii.  13,  IV. 

269. 
viii.  4,  13,  IV.  263 ;  viu.  7, 

IV.   345;    viii.    13,    IV. 

268. 
si.  1, 1.  101. 
xii.  9, 1.  253. 
xiv.  11,  IV.  345  ;  xiv.  12, 

14,  III.  23 ;  xiv.  15,  II. 

2a3, 331 ;  xiv.  15,  III.  22  ; 

xiv.  14,  III.  23. 


Judith. 


i.  2,  III.  23  ;  i.  5,  III.  23  ; 

i.  6,  III.  107. 
iv.  3,  IV.  346. 
V.  18.  19,  IV.  346 ;  v.  6,  7, 

I.  362. 
viii.  6,  II.  171. 


The  Wisdom  of  Solosion. 

ii.  18,  IV.  346. 

iii.   3—7,   IV.  319;    iii.  9, 

IV.  346. 
V.  18—20,  IV.  319. 
vii.    22—24,  IV.  346;    vii. 

25—27,  I.  192;  vii.  25— 

27,  IV.  67;  vii.  26,  IV. 

319,  346. 
X.,  xi.,  IV.  346;  x.  7,111. 

167. 
xi.  2,  III.  3a3  ;  xi.  6,  I.  157. 
xii.  8,  IV.  :J49. 
xiii.,  XV.,  IV.  .319. 
XV.,  IV.  319  ;  XV.  7,  IV.  319. 
xvi.  20,  II.  174. 
xix.  10,  IV.  145. 


The    Wisdom    of    Jesi;s 
THE    Son    of    Sirach, 

OE  ECCLESIASTICDS. 

i.  25,  26,  IV.  119. 

ii.  9—11,  I.  47. 

V.  11,  IV.  .319. 

N-iii.  11,  IV.  272. 

xi.  30,  II.  246;  xi.  30,  III 

73. 
xsiii.  20,  IV.  128. 
xxiv.  20,  II.  34:3. 
xxvi.  1,  IV.  268. 


xxxviii.  24,  I.  47 ;  xxxviii. 

27,  28,  III.  300. 
xxxis.  1,  I.  47 ;  xxxix.  13, 

14,  III.  228. 
xii.  16,  24,  IV.  209. 
xlvi.  8,   I.  179;  xlvi.  13— 

20,  III.  66. 
xvii.  8,  I.  354;  xlvii,  8,  II. 

79. 
xlviii.  1,    III.    93;    xlviii. 

1—14,111.  74;  xlviii.  10, 

III.  38. 

xlix.    1,   IV.   314;   xlix.  4, 

IV.  314;  xlix.  9,  III. 
365;  xlix.  12,  13,  IV. 
347. 

Babuch. 

i.  3,  II.  77. 

iii.  12,  IV.  347;  iii.  20,  I. 

81. 
iv.  30,  IV.  347. 
v.  9,  IV.  347. 
vi.  22,  I.  26,   138;    vi.  23, 

IV.  327. 


Susannah. 
Ver.   4,  II.  77 ;  29.  63,  IV. 

2as. 


1  Maccabees. 

i.,  ii.,  IV.  348;  i.  12,  II. 
377  ;  i.  17,  I.  170 ;  i.  17. 
18,11.168;  i.  20— 24,  II. 
235;i.  21,  22,40-50,  III. 
28;  i.  24—28,  II.  235; 
i.  30,  III.  364;  i.  33,  II. 
235;    i.   39,   II.    235;    i. 


40—50,111.  28;  i.  54,11. 

236;    i.   54,   IV.   182;   i. 

60—63,  II.  236. 
ii.  1,  IV.  144;   ii.  15—29, 

III.  82 ;  ii.  40,  III.  83. 
iii..  III.  201  ;   iii.   10—12, 

III.  83  ;  iii.  1.3—24,  III. 

83 ;  iii.  35,  III.  83 ;  ui. 

39,    I.    170;    iii.   46-53, 

III.  83. 
iv.  29,  34,  III.  83 ;  iv.  34, 

III.  83  ;  iv.  38,  III.  83  ; 

iv.    52,  53,  55—58,    III. 

28;    iv.  59,  III.  28;  iv. 

59,  IV.  183. 
V.  3,  IV.  41 ;  V.  20—23,  IV. 

110 ;  V.  21—23,  III.  83 ; 

V.  52,  IV.  143;  v.  65,  68, 

III.  255. 
vi.  1,  III.  107 ;  vi.  18,  19, 

III.  83;    vi.  SO— 34,  II. 

168  ;  vi.  43,  46,  II.  168. 
vii.  1—14,  III.  84;  vii.   16, 

III.324;  vii.  40-^9,  III. 

84. 
viii.,  IV.  348  ;  viii.  14,  IV. 

3i9;  ^-iii.  17,  IV.  144. 
is.  19—21,  III.  84 ;  ix.  73, 

III.  84. 
X.  21,  III.  86;   X.  25— 4">, 

III.  86 ;  X.  65,  III.  86 ; 

X.  89,  rv.  128. 
-Ki.  20,  III.  86 ;  xi.  30—37, 

III.  86  ;  xi.  58,  IV.  128  ; 

xi.  65,  66,  III.  86. 
xii.  21,  IV.  349;  xii.  37— 

62,  III.  86. 
xiii.   27,  III.  87;  xiii.  41, 

42,  III.  87. 
xiv.  4,-111.  87 ;  xiv.  24,  III. 

87  ;  xiv.  27—44,  III.  87  ; 

xiv.  29,  IV.  144 ;  xiv.  32, 

HI.  86. 


sv.  6,  III.  87,  99,  101. 
xvi.  14—16,  III.  87;   xvi. 
24,  IV.  348. 


2  Maccabees. 

i.  1— 16,  IV.  349;  i.  20— 36, 

IV.  349. 
ii.   1—8,  II.  S6;    ii.   1—8, 

IV.  349;   ii.  9—14,  IV. 

349;    ii.  13,  II.  370;    ii. 

13,  IV.  318;  ii.  19.  IV. 

ai9  ;  ii.  23,  IV.  349. 
iii.,  IV.  348 ;  iii.  3,  II.  234 ; 

iii.  3,  6,  II.  234 ;  iii.  19, 

I.  47;   iii.   24,    II.  234; 
iii.  24—35,  IV.  349. 

iv.9 -15, 11.377  ;iv.llseq., 
IV.  355  ;  iv.  14,  II.  234 ; 
iv.  19,  20,  II.  234 ;  iv.  27 
—35,  II.  235 ;  iv.  29,  II. 
2.35. 

V.  1,  2,  IV.  349 ;  v.  6,  II. 
235 ;  V.  9,  II.  235  ;  v.  22, 

II.  235;    V.  24-26,  II. 
235. 

vi.,  vii.,  II.  236 ;  vi.,  %-ii., 
IV.  319 ;  vi.  2,  II.  6  ; 
vi.  3—7,  II.  236 ;  V  .18, 
IV.  319 ;  vi.  23,  I.  192. 

vu.  27,  I.  30;  \^.  42.  IV. 
319 

viii.,  in.  201;  viii.  11,  III. 
200. 

ix.  1—12,  IV.  349;   ix.  2, 

III.  103;   ix.  2,  3,    £11. 
24. 

xii.   29,  IV.   143;    xii.  44, 

IV.  85,  86. 
xiv.  3,  III.  84. 

sv.  12,  13,  IV.  349 ;  xv.  13 
—10,  II.  9ti, 


BOOKS   OF   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 


St.  Matthew. 

i.,  1.325;  i.  1,  1.187;  i.  5, 

III.  258  ;  i.  8,  IV.  139 ; 

i.  11,  rv.  328 ;  i.  18,  II. 

302 ;  i.  22,  23,  I.  196 ;  i. 

22,1.  198,  363;  i.  23,  I. 

87,  197. 
ii.  1,  I.  143,  330;  ii.  1,  2, 

I.  142  ;  ii.  1—3,  III.'368  ; 

ii.  2,  II.  31  ;  ii.  2,  III. 

194 ;  ii.  3,  I.  lU ;  ii.  5, 

6,  I.  240 ;  ii.  9,  I.  143  ; 

ii.  11,  I.  a31 ;  ii.  11,  II. 

1.51;  ii.  11,  III.  368;  ii. 

13—23,  II.  16  ;  ii.  14,  15, 

I.  362  ;  ii.  15,  I.  87,  1.33, 

.363;  ii.  15,  II.  23;  ii. 

16—18,  III.  368;  ii.  17, 

11.23;  ii.  17, 18,  11.22; 

ii.  20.  I.  363;  ii  22,  I. 


144;  ii.  22,  II.  23,  31; 
ii.  23,  I.  87, 144,  262,  314 ; 
ii.  23,  II.  2.3. 
iii.  2,  II.  171 ;  iii.  2,  III. 
119;  iii.  2,  IV.  296;  iii. 

3,  I.  87;  iii.  4,  I.  364;  iu. 

4,  III.  119;  iii.  4,  IV. 
295;  iii.  7—10,  III.  119; 
iii.  9,  II.  240 ;  iii.  9,  IV. 
125;  iii.  11,  III.  119;  iii. 

II,  12,  III.  167;  iu.  12, 

III.  119;  iii.  14,  II.  39; 
iii  16,  II.  117;  iii  16, 
III.  373 ;  iii.  13,  14,  15, 
II.  38;  iii.  15,  II.  40; 
iii.  17,  I.  191. 

iv.  4,  II.  258;  iv.  5,  II. 
309;  iv.  13,  I.  315;  iv. 
13,  III.  186,  193 ;  iv.  13 
—16,  I.  .314;  iv.  15,  I. 
87 ;  iv.  15,  IIL  186 ;  iv. 


15,  16,  I.  314 ;  iv.  18,  IV. 
172 ;  iv.  23,  II.  119. 
V.  et  seq.,  II.  259;  v.  3,  I. 
327 ;  V.  3,  IV.  240 ;  v.  8, 

II.  191 ;  V.  12,  I.  66 ;  v. 
13,  III.  166;  V.  13,  IV. 
18,  208;  V.  14,  II.  264; 
V.  14,  IIL  151;  V.  14, 

IV.  76;  V.  17,  I.  1;  v. 
17,  I.  305,  325;  v.  17, 

III.  261  ;  V.  17.  IV.  81  ; 

V.  17—18,  I.  325 ;  v.  18, 

IV.  211 ;  V.  20,  III.  261 ; 

V.  21,  22,  II.  64 ;  V.  22, 1. 
43;  V.  23,  21,  III.  123; 
V.  25,  III.  213,  214;  v. 
27,  28,  II.  131  ;  v.  27,  33, 
38,  II.  64  ;  V.  29,  II.  132  ; 
v.  31,  II.  132  ;  V.  31,  32, 
II.  131;  V.  32,  II.  133; 
V.  33,  II.  64;  v.  33—37* 


II.  209,  210;  V.  34,  I. 

326;  V.  34,  IV.  117;  v. 

37,1.  326;  V.  37,  II.  211; 

V.  38,  II.  64 ;  v.  41,  IV. 

212 ;  V.  43,  I.  333. 
vi.  2,  I.  252 ;  vi.  2,  5,  II. 

119 ;  vi.  5,  IV.  223,  239  ; 

vi.  12,  III.  167  ;  vi.  13, 

I.  334 ;  vi.  13,  IV.  221  ; 

vi.  19,  I.  327  ;  vi.  19,  IV. 

351 ;  vi.  24,  I.  326  ;  vi. 

26,  IV.  117  ;  vi.  28.  I.  36, 

33,  286  ;  vi.  28,  IV.  373  ; 

vi.  30,  I.  33  ;  vi.  33,  I. 

286  ;  vi.  34.  I.  326. 
vii.  1,  I.  326 ;  vii.  2,  III. 

11 ;  vii.  2,  IV.  112 ;  vii. 

3,  II.  309  ;  vii.  6,  I.  281  ; 

vii.  6,  n.  309  ;  vii.  6,  IV. 

217  ;  vii.  7—11,  IV.  iif)  ; 

vii.  11, 1.  327 ;  vii.  11,  II. 


258;  vii.  12,1.1;  vii.  12. 

II.  259  ;  vii.  13,  IV.  210 ; 
vii.  13,  14,  IV.  124 ;  vii. 
14,  II.  310;  vii  15,  II. 
244  ;  vii.  16,  I.  335  ;  vii. 
16,  III.  216 ;  vii.  16,  IV. 
363;  vii.  16,  III.  381; 
vii.  26,  I.  327. 

viii.  2,  IV.  76  ;  viii.  2,  3, 
IV.  77;  viii.  2—1,  II. 
253 ;  viii  2—1,  IV.  174  ; 
viii.  5,  III.  184 ;  viii.  6, 

III.  53;  viii.  11,  III. 
309;  viii.  14, 1.  300  ;  viii. 
14,  IV.  162, 163  ;  viu.  20, 
I.  89 ;  viii.  20,  III.  51  ; 
viii.  20,  IV.  117;  viii. 
24,  rv.  161  ;  ^-iii.  28,  I. 
281 ;  \-iii.  28,  II  259  :  A-iii. 
28,  III.  285  ;  viii.  28,  IV. 
250 ;  viu.  32,  III.  281. 


INDEX  OF  SCRIPTURE  REFERENCES. 


XV 


is.  1,  III.  2S-t ;  ix.  9,  III. 
lai,  19i  ;  IS.  13,  II.  286  ; 
ix.  13,  IV.  240;  ix.  14, 
II.  286:  is.  14—17,  II. 
285  ;  ix.  15,  IV.  270,  324  ; 
ix.  16,  III.  226;  ix.  16, 
IV.  93  ;  ix.  20,  I.  47  ;  ix. 
23,  III.  1S6 ;  ix.  23,  IV. 
332  ;  ix.  24,  II.  8  ;  ix.  32, 

II.  259  ;  ix.  34,  IV.  118 ; 
ix.  35,  II.  119. 

s.  9,  10,  IV.  221;  x.  10, 
IV.  209,  273 ;  X.  13,  IV. 
273 ;  X.  16,  I.  58  ;  x.  16, 

III.  8;  s.  16,  IV.  102; 
X.  17,  II.  119  ;  x.  19,  20, 
I.  207 ;  X.  19,  20,  IV.  274 ; 
X.  28,  I.  327;  x.  29,  II. 
.362;  X.  33,  11.  383;  x. 
37,  I.  154 ;  X.  39,  1.  308. 

xi.  3,  III.  119 ;  si.  5,  IV. 
326  ;  xi.  7,  8,  II.  30 ;  xi. 

10,  U,  III.  119 ;  xi.  11, 
I.  178 ;  xi.  13,  IV.  318 ; 
si.  14,  III.  119  ;  xi.  18, 
19,  I.  87 ;  xi.  28—30,  II. 
355  ;  xi.  35,  II.  44. 

xii.,  II.  334;  xii.  1,  I.  239; 
xii.  9  et  scq.,  II.  119; 
xii.  12,  III.  14  ;  xii.  20, 

11.  329 ;  xii.  22,  24,  II. 
259;  xii.  23,  IV.  381; 
xii.  24,  II.  259  ;  xii.  24, 

IV.  118  ;  xii.  31,  II.  333 ; 
xii.  31,  32,  II.  382 ;  xii. 
32,  II.  382  ;  xii.  32,  IV. 
116  ;  xii.  36,  37,  I.  327 ; 
xii.  36,  37,  II.  a84 ;  xii. 
37,  II.  355;  xii.  39,  40, 
IV.  177  ;  xii.  40,  IV.  178 ; 
xii.  42,  I.  330 ;  xii  46,  I. 
326  ;  xii.  50,  II.  258. 

xiii,  I.  325;  xiii.  1— 15,  II. 
125  ;  xiii.  1—14,  II.  262  ; 
xiu.  20,  III.  54  ;  xiii.  21, 
III.  384  ;  xiii.  22,  IV. 
116  ;  xiLi.  25,  III.  381 ; 
xiii.  30,  III.  134;  xiii. 
32,  IV.  117 ;  xiii.  45,  IV. 
381 ;  xiii.  45,  46,  IV.  217  ; 
xiii.  47,  IV.  172 ;  xiii.  52, 

III.  195;  xiii.  54,  II. 
119;  xiii.  55,  IV.  135; 
siii.  57,  IV.  273. 

xiv.  1,  I.  82;  xiv.  8,  III. 
225;  xiv.  10,  III.  63; 
xiv.  12,  III.  133;  xiv.  19, 

IV.  161  ;  xiv.  20,  I.  292  ; 
xiv.  26—33,  IV.  326 ;  xiv. 
36,  I.  47. 

XV.  3—6,  IV.  127  ;  sv.  4—6, 

I.  15 1, 155  ;  XV.  6,  1. 154  ; 

XV.  15,  IV.  162  ;  xv.  17, 

ni.  3^  ;  XV.  22,  I.  337 ; 

XV.  37,  I.  292. 
xvi.  19,  III.  SO  ;  xvi.  3,  IV. 

117;   xvi.  9,  10,  I.  292; 

xvi.   13,  I.  47 ;    xvi.   13, 

III.  353  ;  x^-i.  16—18,  IV. 

15  ;  xvi  17,  III.  60  ;  xvi. 

17—19,  III.  195 ;  xvi  18, 

19,  III.  78  ;  xvi.  23,  IV. 

208  ;  xvi.  27,  IV.  272. 
xvii.  2,  II.  2.59,  274 ;  xvii. 

3,   III.   131 ;    xvii.  5,  I. 

159;    xvii.    10—12,    III. 

37;    xvii.    10-13,    III. 

119;   xvii.  12,  III.  120; 

xvii.  12,  IV.    112;   xvii. 

15,   II.  259;   xvii.  20,  I. 

119;    xvii.   21,    II.   259; 

xvii.  25,  IV.  149 ;  xvii.  26, 

I.  327  ;  s\-ii.  27,  IV.  173. 
xviii. — XXI.,  II.  301  ;  xviii. 

6,  I.  200 ;  sviii.  18,  III. 

80  ;   sviii.  21,  III.  195  ; 

sviii.  25,  IV.  268 ;  xviii. 

26,  IV.  273. 
sis.,  II.  133;  xis.  3—9,  I. 

325;    xix.    4,    rV.    323; 

xis.  7,  II.  132 ;  xis.  8,  I. 

158,  333 ;  xix.  8,  III.  90, 

235  ;  xix.  9,  II.  1.3:3  ;  sis. 

19,  I.  327  ;   xix.  19,  IV. 

273;  xis.  24,  1.364;  xis. 

28,  I.  182 ;  xix.  28,  III. 

195. 
sx.  11,  IV.  69  ;  XX.  20,  IV. 

163;  XX.  23,  I.  182;  xx. 


23,  II.  261 ;  XX.  23,  IV. 
329;  xs.  28,  29,  I.  43; 
XX.  30,  III.  346. 
ssi.,  II.  263;  xxi.  5,  III. 
195  ;  xxi.  12,  III.  7,  180 ; 
xxi.  21,  IV.  a43  ;  xxi.  22, 

1.  327  ;  xxi.  23,  II.  301 ; 
xxi.  31,  IV.  212  ;  sxi.  33, 
IV.  126,  338  ;  xxi.  38, 
IV.  339. 

xxii.  1—14,  II.  286;   xsii. 

2,  IV.  324,  356 ;  xxii.  6, 
IV.  87 ;  xxii.  7,  IV.  339  ; 
xxii.  12,  II.  260  ;  xxii.  12, 
IV.  87 ;  xxii.  16,  II.  29  ; 
xxii.  16,  17,  II.  30  ;  xxii. 

17,  IV.  162  ;  xxii.  17—22, 

I.  47  ;  xxii.  31,  III.  102  ; 
xxii.  31,  32,  III.  101; 
xxii.  32,  III.  102;  xxii. 
34,  IV.  87;  xxu.  39,  I. 
327 ;  xxii.  40,  I.  1. 

xxui.  5,  I.  60 ;  sxiii.  5,  IV. 
.326  ;  xxiii.  6,  II.  119, 263 ; 
xxiii.  16  —  23,  II.  210; 
xxiii.   17,  II.  65  ;   xsiii. 

18,  III.   123;    ssiii.   23, 

II.  259;  xxiii.  23,  IV. 
310, 312;  xxiii.  24, 1.  364  ; 
xxiii.  24,  IV.  351 ;  xxiii. 
27,  II.. 258;  xxiii  27,111. 
185;  xxiii.  34,  II.  119; 
xxiii.  34,  IV.  322  ;  ssiii. 
35—37,  II.  298 ;  xxiii.  37, 

III.  134,  289. 

xxiv.,  I.  384;  xxiv.,-II. 
81 ;  xxiv..  III.  38  ;  xxiv., 

IV.  300;  xxiv.  1,  IV. 
206;  xxiv.  9,  I.  182; 
xxiv.  14,  I.  384;  xxiv. 
14,  29,  30,  31,  36,  II.  81 ; 
xxiv.  15,  IV.  298;  xxiv. 
15—27,  III.  133;  xxiv. 
26,   IV.   211;    xxiv.    27, 

III.  1.33;  xxiv.  28,  II. 
247;  xxiv.  28,  III.  1:33, 
293 ;  xxiv.  29,  30,  31,  II. 
81;  ssiv.  31,  II.  299; 
xxiv.  36, 1.  382 ;  ssiv.  36, 

II.  81 ;  xxiv.  43,  IV.  69. 
XXV.,  III.   151;    XXV.,  IV. 

3;  XXV.  1,  IV.  269;  XXV. 
1—10,  IV.  324;   XXV.  3, 

IV.  311;  XXV.  8,  IV. 
363 ;  XXV.  17,  18,  20,  22, 
IV.  363;  sxv.  20,  IV. 
339,  363;  xxv.  21,  IV. 
363;  xxv.  22,  IV.  363; 
xsv.  27,  IV.  363 ;  ssv.  31, 

III.  133,    374;  sxv.  35, 

IV.  382;  xxv.  45,  III. 
231. 

xxvi..  III.  147 ;  xxvi.  2, 
IV.  160;  xxvi.  3,  IV. 
363;  xs?s-L  6,  IV.  174; 
xxvi  7,  IV.  17 ;  xxvi.  12, 
IV.  331;  xxvi.  14—16,  147; 
xxvi.  15,  III.  147 ;  III. 
xxvi  25,  IV.  363 ;  xxvi. 
26,  IV.  363  ;  xxvi.  27,  28, 
IV.  34;  xx^-i.  28,  III. 
341;  xxvi  30,  II.  222; 
xxvi  30,  IV.  363;  xxvi. 
34,  III.  134,  135;  xxvi. 
34,  IV.  298;  xxvi.  36, 
IV.  380;  xxvi.  39,  IV. 
221;  xxvi.  48,  49,  III. 
147;  xxvi.  49,  IV.  363: 
xxvi.  52,  III.  47 ;  xsrsi. 
56,    IV.   163;    xxvi.   5S, 

III.  214;  xxvi.  63,  IV. 
149 ;  xxvi.  63,  IV.  363  : 
xxvi.  73,  III.  55. 

xxvii.  6,  III.  147;  xxvii. 
6—10,  III.  146  ;  xx\-ii.  0, 

IV.  371 ;  xxvii.  26,  III. 
63;  xxvii.  28,  IV.  .313; 
xxvii.  33,  IV.  163 ;  xxvii. 
51,  III.  53;  xxvii.  51, 
IV.  271 ;  xxvu.  52,  III. 
133 ;  xxvii.  56,  IV.  163  ; 
xxvii.  58,  59,  III.  13 J; 
xxvii.  66,  IV.  15,  332. 

xxviii.  3,  II.  274 ;  xxviii. 
13,  rV.  2;  xxviii.  18,  19, 
III.  195  ;  xxviii.  19,  II. 
116;  xxviii.  19,  20,  I. 
207  ;  xxviii.  20,  III.  146 ; 
xxviii.  20,  IV.  207. 


St.  Mark. 

i.  2,  3,  III.  116;  i.  6,  I. 
364 ;  i.  6,  IV.  295  ;  J.  7, 
IV.  71;  i.  13,  II.  101; 
i.  13,  IV.  161 ;  i  16,  IV. 
161,  172;  i  20,  III.  54; 
i.  21,  II.  119 ;  i.  23,  II. 
119 ;  i.  29,  IV.  162  ;  i.  29, 

30,  IV.  163;  i.  30,  III. 
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334  ;  V.  16,  II.  334,  335  ; 

V.  16,  III.  12  ;  V.  17,  III. 
14 ;  V.  17,  IV.  86  ;  V.  45 
—47,  I.  98 ;  V.  46,  I.  1, 
181. 

vi.  4,  I.  307  ;  vi.  4,  III.  27  ; 
vi.  5,  IV.  166;  vi.  21, 

III.  186;  vi.  22,  III. 
170  ;  vi.  23,  III.  282  ;  vi. 

28,  IV.  329;  ri.  36,  51, 

IV.  117  ;  vi.  51,  IV.  116, 
117,  126  ;  vi.  53,  I.  343  ; 
vi.  53—55,  I.  307  ;  vi.  56, 

I.  308  ;  vi.  59,  II.  119  ; 
vi.  63,  II.  65 ;  vi.  68,  IV. 
163. 

vii.  2,  II.  64 ;  vii.  4,  7,  IV. 
117 ;  vii.  5,  I.  31 ;  vii.  7, 
IV.  117;  vii.  14—18,  I. 
82,  83  ;  vii.  15, 1.  98  ;  vii. 
22,  23,  I.  98  ;  vii.  23,  I. 
30 ;  vu.  23,  IV.  212  ;  vii. 
25,  26,  I.  144;  vii.  26,  IV. 
212  ;  vii.  27,  II.  39  ;  vii. 

28,  II.  39 ;  vii.  32,  45, 46, 
III.  214 ;  vii.  35,  I.  145 ; 
vii.  37,  II.  112  ;  vii.  37— 
39,  II.  114;  vii.  38,  II. 
114,  172  ;  vii.  38,  II.  114  ; 
vii.  39,  I.  325 ;  vii.  39,  II. 
383;  vii.  42,  I.  240;  vii. 
42,  III.  368  ;  vii.  45,  46, 

III.  214;  vii.  52,  I. 
88 

viii.'l— 11,  I.  334;  viii.  4, 

IV.  112  ;  viii.  4—9,  I.  98; 
viii.  5,  I.  98;  viii.  12,11 
114,  115  ;  viii.  12,  III. 
151 ;  viii.  19,  II.  39  ;  viii. 
19,  III.  44 ;  viii.  20,  II. 
119 ;  viii.  25,  TV.  87 ;  viii 

29,  III.  228 ;  viii.  33,  II 
237,  368  ;  viii.  41,  II.  384 ; 
viii.  44,  IV.  Ill;  viii. 48. 
IV.  119 ;  viii.  56,  II.  303  ; 
viii.  58,  I.  98,  135. 

is..  IV.  166;  ix.  24,11.  150, 
151 ;  is.  29,  II.  39 ;  is. 
32,  IV.  116. 

X.    1—5,    II.     48;    X.    10, 

II.  II.  49;  X.  12,  I.  58; 
X.  14,  II.  49;  X.  16,  I. 
145  ;  X.  16,  II.  301 ;  x. 
16,  IV.  206,  2G6;    x.  22, 

III.  28,  315;  X.  22,  23, 
III.  27  ;    X.   26,  III.  29 ; 

I.  29,  1.314;  X.  30,1.98; 
X.  30,  II.  44:  X.  31,  III. 
29  ;  X.  39,  III.  29. 

xi.,IV.  166  ;  si.  25,  n.  299  ; 

xi.  38,  39,  IV.  332  ;  xi. 

M,   IV.  166 ;  xi.  57,  III. 

102. 
xii.  1—6,  rv.  166 ;  xii.  3,  I. 

330 ;  xii.  3,  II.  1.52 ;  xii. 

3,  7,   I.  330;  xii.   i2,  13, 

II.  10;  xii.  13,  IV.  372.^ 
xii.  21,  III.  170  ;  xii.  24, 

III.  380;  xii.  26,  IV.  273; 
xii.  31,  rv.  117 ;  xu.  35, 

35,  II.  299. 

xui.  1,  III.  27;  xiii.  2,  I. 
43;  xiii.  4,  IV.  166  ,  xiii. 
9,  III.  27;  xiii.  9,10,  IIL 


124;  xiii.  10,  IV.  212; 
xiii.  19,  III.  374;  xid. 
23;  IV.  163;  xiii. 30,  III. 
29 ;  xiii.  34,  II.  325. 
xiv.,  I.  83,  207  ;  xiv.  1,  IV. 
266;xiv.2,  III.  231;  xiv. 

6,  IV.  160;  xiv.  7,  III. 
374  ;  xLv.  9,  II.  38  ;  xiv. 
9,  III.  44;  xiv.  16,  II. 
336;xiv.  16,  III.  38;  xiv. 

19,  II.  299  ;  xiv.  26,  IV. 
274 ;  xiv.  30,  IV.  117. 

XV.  10,  III.  49. 

xvi.  8,  II.  12  ;  xvi.  8,  IV. 

275;  xvi.  11,  IV.  117;  xvi. 

12—14,     III.    146;     xH. 

26,  II.  336 ;  xvi.  27,  III. 

45 ;  xvi.  32,  I.  308. 
xvii.,  I.  173;  xvii.  2,  IV. 

147;  xvii.  9,  15,  20,  II. 

.336;    xvii.  20,   II.   336; 

xvii.  21,   II.   171;    xvii. 

22,   24,  I.  182;  xvii.  24, 

III.  262. 
xviii.  3,  12,18,22,111.214; 

xviii.  10,  IV.  162;  xviii. 

II,  III.    154;    xviii.   12, 

III.  "214;    xviii.   12—17, 

II.  250  ;  xviii.  13,  II. 
250  ;  xviii.  15,  16,  II. 
250  ;  xviii.  18,  III.  214  ; 
xviii.  22,  III.  214  ;  xviii. 
31,    II.    64;     xviii.    36, 

III.  214 ;  xviii.  40,  II. 
84. 

xix.  1,  III.  63  ;  six.  6,  III. 

214;  xix.  19,  I.  88;  six. 

25,  IV.  163 ;  xix.  26,  IV. 

163;    xix.  27,    IV.    163; 

xix.  28,  29,  I.  226;  xix. 

31,  38,  40,  III.  133  ;  xix 

35,   IV.  163;   xix.  36,  I. 

93,  307 ;  xix.  38,  III.  133  ; 

xix.  39,  I.  243;  sis.  39, 

II.  151 ;  xix.  39,  IV.  331 ; 

xix.  39,  40,   I.  330 ;  xix. 

40,  II.  329  ;  xix.  40,  III. 

1:33 ;  sis.  41,  IV.  332. 
sx.  5,  6,  IV.  332  ;  ss.  5,  6, 

7,  II.  329;  XX.  12,  III. 
1:33  ;  XX.  17,  III.  294  ;  xx. 
19, 1.  48  ;  sx.  28,  IV.  163 ; 
XX.  30,  I.  191. 

xxi.,  IV.  134;  ssi.  1,  III. 
168 ;  xsi.  1—23,  III.  280  ; 
ssi.  6,  11,  IV.  167  ;  sxi. 
7,  IV.  146;  xsi.  7,  20,  IV. 
163;  ssi.  11,  IV.  167; 
sxi.  15—17,  IV.  130  ;  xxi. 
18,  I.  182  ;  xxi.  18,  IV. 
165  ;  ssi.  19,  I.  182  ;  xxi. 

20,  IV.  163 ;  xsi.  23,  IV. 
146;  ssi.  24,  IV.  163; 
xxi.  25,  I.  191;  xxi  25, 

IV.  148. 


Acts. 

i.— v.,IV.  3:35;  i.  1,  2,  IV. 
2;  i.  5,  II.  39;  i.  6,  III. 
39 ;  i.  7,  II.  299  ;  i.  8,  I. 
182;  i.  13,  I.  326;  i.  13, 
III.  193;  i.  13,  14,  II. 
121 ;  i.  14,  IV.  124  ;  i.  15, 

II.  45;  i.  16,  I.  207;  i. 
16—21,  IV.  82  ;  i.  17  et 
seq.,  I.  288;  i.  18,  III. 
146,  147  ;  i.  19,  III.  147  ; 
i.  19,  IV.  272  ;  i.  20,  III. 
147  ;  i.  22,  I.  182  ;  i.  22, 

III.  146;  i.  26,  I.  288;  i. 
26  d  seq.,  II.  100. 

ii.  1,  II.  45 ;  ii.  1,  IV.  181  ; 
ii.  1—13,  III.  208,  209  : 
ii.  4,  II.  45  ;  ii.  5,  II.  44; 
ii.  7,  III.  54 ;  ii  8,  III. 
115  ;  ii.  9,  III.  22,  23, 25, 
107;  ii.9,  10,  IV.202;ii. 

10,  IV.  113 ;  ii.  11,  IV. 
260;  ii.  16-21,  II.  Ill, 
112  ;  ii.  16—21,  III.  39  ; 
ii.  17,  IV.  298 ;  ii.  17—21, 
III.  275  ;  ii.  20,  III.  30  ; 
ii.  22,  I.  196;  ii.  30,11 
302 ;  ii.  32,  I.  182  ;  ii.  33, 

11.  115;  ii.  3.3,  rv.  2;  ii 
39,rVM26;ii.44, 1.  147. 
ii.  44,  45,  III.  267;  ii. 


47,  II.  298;  ii.  47,  III. 

228. 
iii.  2,  I.  237;  iii.  2,  III. 

354  ;  iii.  10,  II.  250  ;  iii. 

14,  15,  I.  55  ;  iii.  19—21, 

II.  368;  iii.  21,  III.  39; 

iii.  24,  II.  228,  317,  318 ; 

iii.  25,  IV.  2U6. 
iv.  3,  III.  179 ;  iv.  5—14, 

II.  250 ;  iv.  6,  I.  97 ;  iv. 
13,  II.  250,  251  ;  iv.  20, 

III.  146;  iv.  27,  IV.  381; 
iv.  27,  30,  1. 196 ;  iv.  30, 

I.  196  ;  iv.  32,  I.  147  ;  iv. 
32,  II.  323;  iv.  32—35, 

III.  267;  iv.  35, 1. 147;  iv. 

36,  1. 193  ;  iv.  37,  II.  325. 
V.  1,  IV.  268  ;  V.  3,  II.  325  ; 

V.  4,  III.  267;  V.  6,  10, 

IV.  331 ;  V.  22,  26,  III. 
214. 

vi.— xii.,  IV.  335;  vi.  1—6, 

II.  266  ;  vi.  2—7,  IV. 
382;  vi.  3,  IV.  381;  vi. 

5,  I.  145,  146,  383 ;  vi.  9, 
I.  194;  vi.  9,  III.  214; 
vi.  9,  IV.  202. 

vii.  2,1.  10,  362;  vii.  2—5, 
I.  11 ;  vii.  4,  I.  10  ;  vii. 

4,  III.  250;  vii.  5,  III. 
102;  vii.  6,  I.  76;  vii. 

6,  II.  304 ;  vii.  7,  I.  133 ; 
vii.  9,  10,  I.  350 ;  vii.  17, 
I.  86  ;  \-ii.  20,  IV.  272  ; 
vii.  22, 1.  133 ;  vii.  22,  II. 
305;  vii.  22,  III.  102; 
vii.  22,  IV.  71 ;  vii.  23,  I. 
133  ;  vii.  23—27,  I.  134  ; 
vii.  35,  I.  134 ;  vii.  39,  I. 
1:53 ;  vii.  42,  4:3,  in.  275  ; 
vii.  44,  III.  42  ;  vii.  45, 
I.  372;  \T.i.  51,  n.  383; 
vii.  52,  I.  55 ;  vii.  58,  IV. 
243. 

viii.,  II.  149;  viii.  2,  IV. 
331 ;  viii.  3,  IV.  70  ;  viii. 

5,  1. 146 ;  viii.  5—25,  IV. 
136  ;  viii.  27,  I.  146  ;  viii. 

37,  I.  334 ;  viii.  40,  III. 
352. 

ix.  1,  II.  119  ;  ix.  2,  3,  HI. 

168;  ix.   3,  IV.   307;  is. 

9,   IV.    48;    ix.   11,   III. 

102;  ix.   20,  II.  119;  ix. 

22,  IV.  212  ;  is.  23,  IV. 

81 ;  is.  23,  29,  IV.  48  ;  ix. 

30,  III.  352;  ix.  35,  II. 

136 ;  ix.  37,  IV.  331 ;  ix. 

37,  39,   IV.  332 ;    ix.  40, 

ni.  133. 
X.  1,111.  352;  x.l,  IV.  143; 

X.  11,  II.  329  ;  X.  12,  IV. 

117;  X.  14,  IV.  222;  x.  24, 

III.  352 ;  X.  34—44,  III. 
146 ;  X.  36—43,  III.  196 ; 
X.  38, 11.40  ;x.  39,  1.182; 
X.  44,  45,  II.  117. 

xi.  6,  IV.  117;  si.  11, 
III.  352;  si.  11,  IV. 
307;  xi.  15,  16,  II.  117; 
xi.   11,   IV.   260;    xi.   20, 

I.  149,  194  ;  xi.  20,  IV. 
305  ;  xi.  20,  IV.  335 ; 
xi.  25,  26,  IV.  305;  xi. 
26,  I.  147;  xi,  26,  IV. 
130  ;  xi.  27—30,  I.  147 ; 
xi.  29,  III.  207;  xi.  29, 
30,  II.  267;  xi.  30,  I. 
100,  148 ;  xi.  30,  rv.  129. 

xii.,  II.  146;  xii.  1,U.  145; 
xii.  1,  III.  176;  xii.  3, 
19,  IV.  113 ;  xii.  10,  I. 
193;  xii.  10,  III.  294; 
xii.  11—15,  I.  193;  xii. 
12,  I.  193;  xii.  12,  III. 
196,  267;  xii.  14,  II.  250; 
xii.  17,  IV.  124  ;  xii.  19, 
III.  352 ;  xii.  19,  IV.  87, 
113;  xii.  21,  II.  30,  147; 
xii.  21,  IV.  237 ;  xii.  22, 

II.  147;  xii.  23,  II.  117; 
xii.  23,  IV.  353. 

xiii.  1,  I.  147  ;  xiii.  1,  II. 
30  ;  xiii.  1,  IV.  3.36  ;  xiii. 
4,  IV.  .303;  xiii.  5,  I.  103: 
xiii.  5,  II.  3 ;  xiii.  5,  III. 
214;  xiii.  7,111.242;  xiii. 
1.3,  I.  193;  xiii.  14^16, 
II.  2G3 ;  xiii.  15,   I.  61 ; 


xiii.  15,  II.  266 ;  xiii.  15, 
IV.  48,  318  ;  xiii.  17—22, 
IV.  335 ;  xiii.  20.  II.  15, 
16;  xiii.  20,  III.  362; 
xiii.  21,  II.  321 ;  xiii.  22, 

II.  318,  321';  xiii.  22,  IV 
263;  xiii.  27,  III.  304; 
xiii.  46,  III.  301  ;  xiii. 
51,  IV.  79. 

xiv.  5,  19,  IV.  48  ;  xiv.  6, 
IV.  79  ;  xiv.  6,  7,  IV.  243  : 
xiv.  7,  IV.  329  ;  xiv.  11, 

III.  209;  xiv.  13,  IV. 
182 ;  xiv.  14,  15,  III.  29  ; 
xiv.  15,  I.  207  ;  xiv.  17, 
I.  334 ;  xiv.  19,  IV.  48, 
51;  xiv.  21— 23,  III.  302 ; 
xiv.  23,  I.  100 ;  xiv.  26, 

IV.  115;  xiv.  27,  IV. 
305. 

XV.,  I.  32,  146,  183;  xv.» 
IV.  51,  81,  82,  125,  259 ; 
XV.  1,  IV.  81 ;  XV.  1—31, 
IV.  305 ;  sv.  3,  IV.  260 ; 
XV.  5,  I.  326;  xv.  6,  L 
183  ;  sv.  6,  III.  364  ;  xv. 
7,  IV.  113,  129  ;  XV.  10, 

I.  333 ;  XV.  13,  IV.  124 ; 
XV.  16,  17,  III.  275 ;  XV. 

21,  I.  1,  61 ;  XV.  21,  II. 
120;  XV.  21,  III.  304;  XV. 
24r-31,  I.  146;  XV.  27, 
32,  I.  194;  sv.  29,  IV. 
124;  XV.  32,  I.  194;  xv. 
36—39,  I.  207;  xv.  38, 
39.  IV.  305  ;  xv.  39,  I. 
193;  XV.  39-41,  I.  194; 
XV.  41,  IV.  79. 

xvi.,  IV.  334;  xvi.  1,  I, 
243;  xvi.  1—3,  IV.  259; 
xvi.  2,  IV.  51  ;  xvi.  3, 
IV.  51,  243  ;  xvi.  4,  IV. 
127;  sW.  6,  IV.  79,  159, 
202;  svi.  6,  7,  II.  298; 
xvi.  6,  7,  III.  301 ;  xvi. 
9,  III.  .301;  xvi.  10,  I. 
145,  148;  xvi.  10,  III. 
301  ;  xvi,  10,  IV.  1 ;  xvi. 

II.  IV.  189  ;  xvi.  12,  IV. 
189;  xvi.  13,  11.121;  xvi. 
13,  IV.  189 ;  x\-i.  13,  15, 

17,  IV.  1;  svi.  14,  II. 
163;  svi.  14,  III.  243; 
xvi.  14-16,  I.  148;  xvi. 
15,  IV.  1;  xvi.  17,  I. 
145 ;  svi.  17,  IV.  1  ;  xvi. 
20,  IV.  48  ;  svi.  23,  IV. 
48 ;  xvi.  24,  IV.  191 ;  xvi. 
40, 1.  145. 

xvii.  1,  II.  271;  xvii.  1, 

III.  301 ;  xvii.  1—10,  II. 
297  ;  xvii.  3,  II.  271 ;  xvii. 

4,  III.  .302  ;  x\'ii.  5,  III, 
243 ;  xvii.  5,  IV.  48  ;  xvii. 

5,  13,  IV.  48;  xvii.  7, 

IV.  127  ;  xvii.  10,  II.  297 ; 
xvii.  13,  IV.  48  ;  xvii.  14, 
15,  II,  298  ;  xvii.  14,  15, 

III.  302  ;  xvii,  18, 19,  III. 
271;  xvii.  23,  FV.  182; 
xvii.  27,  28,  I.  334  ;  xvii. 

28,  III.   271  ;    xvii.   28, 

IV.  261;  xvii.  30,  IV. 
115. 

xviii.,  IV.  11;  xviii.  1,  II. 
297  ;'Yviii.  1—7,  IV.  269 ; 
xviii.  2,  I.  151  ;  xviii.  2, 
IV.  113;  xviii.  3,  IIL 
340;  xviii.  5,  II.  298; 
xviii.  5,  III.  302,  303; 
xviii.  5,  IV.  2-13;  xviii.  6, 

III.  301  ;  xviii.  7,  8,  IV. 
29  ;  sviii.  9,  IV.  29 ;  xviii. 
11,  III.  269,  338;  xviii 
11,  23,  IV.  260 ;  xviii.  12, 

IV.  48;  xviii.  14,  15, 
IV.  31;  xviii.  16,  IV.  29  ; 
xviii  17,  IV.  33;  xviiL 

18,  IV.  213;   sviii.  19— 

22,  IV.  242  ;  xviii.  21,  IV. 

29,  181;  xviii.  22,  III. 
352;  xviii  23,  IV.  79, 
159,  260;  xviii.  24,  IV. 
367;  xviii.  25,  11.378. 

xix.,  IV.  11,  202,  203, 
242  ;  xix,  1,  rv.  80,  243  : 
six.  3,  II.  39;  xix.  8, 
IV.  212  ;  xix.  9,  23,  IV. 
134;    xix.   10,   UI.  269; 
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sis.  10,  IV.  202,  242  ; 
sis.  19,  rV.  210  ;  sis.  21, 
rV.  113,  158,  2o3;  sis. 
21,  22,  IV.  212  ;  sis.  22, 
rV.  242,  243 ;  sis.  23,  IV. 
48,  131 ;  sis.  24,  III.  190 ; 
six.  28,  III.  212 ;  sis.  29, 

III.  243,  302;  sis.  29, 

IV.  148  ;  sis.  33,  IV.  51 ; 
sis.  33,  34,  IV.  244 ;  sis. 

34,  II.  259  J  sis.  37,  IV. 
271. 

ss.,  IV.  11;  xs.,  IV.  205; 
rr. — ssviii.,  IV.  335 ;  ss. 
1,  I.  145 ;  ss.  1,  IV.  46, 
203;  ss.  1,4,  III.  302; 
ss.  2,  III"  269 ;  ss.  2,  IV. 
80,  81 ;  ss.  3,  III.  269 ; 
ss.  4,  III.  243,  302 ;  ss. 

4,  IV.  48,  114,  148,  242, 
243;  ss.  4,  5,  IV.  1; 
xs.  5,  6,  IV.  189;  XX. 

6,  I.  148  ;  ss.  6,  III.  301 ; 
ss.  6,  IV.  24:3 ;  ss.  6—12, 
IV.  157 ;  ss.  16,  IV.  30, 
181 ;  ss.  17,  I.  182  ;  ss. 
17,  28,  II.  268 ;  ss.  17— 

35,  IV.  382;  ss.  17— S8, 
rV.  157,  203  ;  ss.  18—35, 
n.  301 ;  xs.  25,  IV.  241 ; 
ss.  28,  I.  182 ;  ss.  28,  II. 
268;  ss.  30,  IV.  147; 
ss.  31,  IV.  242  ;  xs.  35, 
I.  147;  ss.  36,  37,  IV. 
50;  xs.  38,  III.  160. 

xsi.  1,  I.  145;  ssi.  2,  IV. 
260  ;  ssi.  3—5,  IV.  157 ; 
ssi.  7,  rV.  236  ;  ssi.  8,  II. 
266  ;  xsi.  8,  IV.  243,  335 ; 
ssi.  8—14,  IV.157;  ssi.  8, 
16,  III.  352;  ssi.  15, 

III.  224,  225  ;  ssi.  16,  I. 
148;  ssi.  16,  in.  352 ;  ssi. 
16,  IV.  335;  sxi.  17,11. 
267;  sxi.  18, 1.IOO;  xsi.18, 

IV.  124;  sxi.  20,  1.326; 
xxi.  20,  rV.  124 ;  xxi.  23, 
24,  IV.  125 ;  xxi.  24,  II. 
146;  ssi.  28, 29,  III.  212  ; 
ssi.  29,  III.  244;  ssi.  29, 
IV.  48,  243  ;  ssi.  40,  UI. 
194 ;  sxi.  40,  IV.  330. 

xxii.  2,  III.  194;  ssii.  4, 
IV.  134;  ssii.  20,  I.  182; 
sxii.  21,  I.  146  ;  xxii.  23, 
IV.  117. 

xsiii.  5,  IV.  48,  213;  xsiii. 

12,  13,  III.  352 ;  xxiii.  23, 
I.  170 ;  xxui.  23,  33,  III. 
352;  xsiii.  26,  IV.  162; 
ssiii.  30,  III.  102  ;  xsiii. 
31—33,  IV.  237;  ssiii. 
33,  III.  352. 

ssiv.  2,  IV.  273;  sxiv.  3, 

I.  145 ;  ssiv.  3,  IV.  162 ; 
ssiv.  5,  I.  88;  ssiv.  16, 
in.  175;  ssiv.  17,  III. 
267;  ssiv.  22,  IV.  134; 
ssiv.  23,  IV.  158;  ssiv. 
24,  II.  145,  148. 

xsv.  1,  4,  6,  13,  in.  352; 
sxv.   11,   rV.   158;    ssv. 

13,  II.  145;  XXV.  13,  III. 
352  ;  ssv.  25,  II.  250. 

xsvi.  2,  26,  II.  148;  ssvi. 

5,  IV.  272;  ssvi.  16,  III. 
214;  xxvi.  25,  IV.  162; 
xxvi.  26,  n.  148;  ssvi. 
28,    II.    148;    xxvi.,  29, 

III.  210;  xxvi.  31,  IV. 
273. 

xxvii.,  IV.  67;  ssvii. — 
ssviii.,  I.  145;   ssvii.  1, 

IV.  143;  ssvii.  2,  III. 
302;  sxvii.  2,  IV.  157, 
202;  xxvii.  3,  IV.  68; 
ssvii.  5,  IV.  383 ;  ssvii. 

7,  21,  IV.  260;  xxvii.  9, 

II.  274;  xxvii.  9,  IV. 
87,  1S2,  328;  xxvii.  21, 
IV.  260;  xxvii.  28,  III. 
299. 

xsvui.  1,  II.  250  ;  xxvui.  3, 
IV.  104 ;  ssviii.  8, 1. 149  ; 
ssviii.  15,  I.  151  ;  ssviii. 
15,  IV.  113;  sxvui.  16,  I. 
150;  xsviii.  16,  20,  IV. 
158  ;  ssviii.  16—31,  III. 
210 ;  sxvui.  20,  III.  210  ; 
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ssviii.  20,  rV.  158; 
ssviii.  22,  IV.  49,  113; 
xsviii.  30,  III.  210,  269. 


EOMANS. 

i.  2,  I.  192 ;  i.  3,  4,  I.  146 ; 
i.  6,  13,  IV.  114 ;  i.  7,  IV. 
203 ;  i.  8,  III.  124,  270  ; 
i.  8,  IV.  203  :  i.  8—11,  IV. 
158 ;  i.  9,  IV.  158  ;  i.  11, 
IV.  113 ;  i.  13,  IV.  112, 
114 ;  i.  14,  15,  IV.  113 ; 
i.  15,  IV.  114 ;  i.  16,  IV. 
114;  i.  17,  IV.  80  ;i.  18, 

II.  301 ;  i.  18,  IV.  115  ; 
1.  19,20,1.334;  i.  19—31, 
IV.  115  ;  i.  20,  III.  101 ; 
i.  20—32,  IV.  319  ;  i.  25, 

1,  353  ;  i.  29,  IV.  92. 

ii.,  IV.  115;  ii.  1,  17,  21, 
IV.  U4;  ii.  9,  II.  3J9; 
ii.  14, 15, 1.334;  ii.  14,27, 
IV.  177  ;  ii.  15,  III.  174  ; 
ii.  15,  IV.  91,  275 ;  ii.  17, 
IV.  114 ;  u.  18,  IV.  158; 
ii.  21,  IV.  114;  ii.  27, 
IV.  177 ;  ii.  28,  IV.  158, 
191 ;  u.  29,  I.  206 ;  li.  29, 

III.  '21. 

iii.  1—8.  IV.  66  ;  iii.  1—19, 

IV.  ]15;  iii.  2,  I.  207;  iii. 

2,  11.370;  iii.  2,  in.  102; 
iii.  4,  6,  III.  271 ;  iii.  9, 

IV.  92;  iii.  20, 1. 130;  iii. 
20,  IV.  80,  115  ;  iii.  22, 

26,  IV.  92;  iii.  23,  III. 
262;  iii.  25,  I.  324 ;  iii. 
25,  in.  262 ;  iii.  25,  IV. 
115  ;  iii.  26,  IV.  92  ;  iii. 

28,  IV.  125 ;  iii.  31,  III. 
261. 

iv.,IV.  115;  iv.l,IV.  114; 
iv.  3,  10,  11,  17,  rV".  80 ; 
iv.  10,  11,  IV.  80 ;  iv.  11, 

I.  87 ;  iv.  13,  14,  16,  IV. 
80;  iv.  15,  III.  260;  iv. 

16,  IV.  80;  iv.  17,  II. 
183,  287 ;  iv.  17,  IV.  52, 
80. 

v.,  11.128;  v.,rV'.  115;  v. 
9,1.324;  V.  10,  IV.  126; 

V.  11,  IV.  158. 

vi.  1—13,  IV.  47,115;  vi.  2 
—4,  Iir.  271;  vi.  2,  15, 
III.  271;  vi.3,  IV.  80;vi. 
4,1.  341;%'i.4,  IV.160;vi. 
5.  IV.  158 ;  vi.  6,  8,  IV. 
80;  vi.  6,  7,  10,  11,  IV. 
12;  vi.  9,  I.  a44;  vi.  10, 

II,  IV.  12 ;  vi.  13,  IV. 
12,  381 ;  vi.  14,  I.  344 ; 
vi.  14,  III.  124  ;  vi.  14— 
23,  IV.  115  ;  vi.  15,  III. 
271 ;  vi.  21,  IV.  158. 

vii.  1—6,  IV.  115 ;  vii.  1— 
25,  IV.  115  ;  vii.  5,  IV. 
127;  vii.6,  I.  206;  vii.  6, 

II.  286 ;  vii.  6,  IV.  126 ; 
vii.  7,  13,  III.  271 ;  vii. 
8,  IV.  127 ;  vii.  8,  9,  I. 
210  ;  vii.  13,  III.  271 ;  vii. 
15,  III.  125  ;  vii.  21,  UI. 
174;  vii.  21-23,11.  355; 
vii.  23,  25,rV.80;  vii.  24, 

III.  124;  vii.  25,  III. 
174. 

viii.,  rV.  54,  115 ;  viii.  1— 

17,  IV.  115;  viii.  2,  I. 
344  ;  viii.  3,  II.  40  ;  viii. 

3,  IV.  126;  \-iii.  6,  IV. 
339 ;  viii.  7,  IV.  126 ;  viii. 

10,  IV.  160 ;  viii.  11,  IV. 
149  ;  viii.  14—17,  IV.  80 ; 
viii.  15,  II.  369 ;  viii.  16, 
III.  44  ;  viii.  18,  IV.  339 ; 
viii.  18—25,  IV.  115  ;  viii. 
19—21,11.368;  viii.  19- 
2.%  I.  49  ;  viii.  20,  21,  III. 
294  ;  viii.  21,  IV.  53.  363 ; 
viii.  26,  II.  193  ;  viii.  26, 

27,  IV.  115 ;  viii.  28,  II. 
173;  vui.  28  —  30,  IV. 
115  ;  viii.  29, 1.  363 ;  viii. 

29,  30,  IV.  53  ;  viii.  31— 
39,   TV.  47,  115 ;  viii.  37, 

11.  115;  viii.  38,  III. 
339. 


is.,  II.  303  ;  is.  1,  II.  210 ; 
is.  1,  IV.  262 ;  is.  1—5, 
IV.  115  ;  is.  3, 1.  158  ;  is. 
6—33,  IV.  115;  ix.  14, 

III.  -71 ;  is.  21,  IV.  319 ; 
is.  25,  III.  276;  is.  31, 

32,  IV.  158  ;  is.  33,  IV. 
12. 

s.,  IV.  115;  X.  1,  I.  158; 
X.  1,  IV.  114 ;  s.  2,  IV. 
221;  s.  3,  IV.  158;  s.  4, 

IV.  160  ;  s.  5,  IV.  80 ;  s. 

10,  II.  130;  X.  15,  III. 
211. 

xi.  1,  IV.  115, 158  ;  xi.  1, 2, 

11.  321;  si.  1,  11,  III. 
271;  si.  2—6,  IV.  115; 
si.  5,  III.  277 ;  si.  7—10, 
IV.  115  ;  si.  8,  IV.  339  ; 
si.  11,  III.  271 ;  si.  11— 
15,  II.  354;  si.  11—16, 
IV.  115  ;  si.  12,  IV.  93  ; 
xi.  13,  IV.  114 ;  si.  15,  U. 
34 ;  si.  17,  IV.  311 ;  si. 
17—24,  IV.  115 ;  si.  22, 
IV.  80  ;  si.  23,  rV.  381 ; 
si.  23—26,  I.  146  ;  si.  25, 
II.  356  ;  si.  25,  IV.  93 ; 
xi.  25—33,  IV.  115;  xi. 
26,  IV.  62;  xi.  2£>,  n. 
228  ;  si.  29,  III.  109  ;  si. 
30,  31,  II,  355  ;  si.  32,  II. 
355 ;  xi.  33—36,  IV.  115  ; 
xi.  34,  IV.  275. 

xii.  1,  IV.  158, 191 ;  xii.  1— 

3,  IV.  115;  sii.  2,  IV. 

116 ;  xii.  3,  IV.  208 ;  sii. 

4—13,  IV.  115;  xii.  6- 

15,  IV.  378,  379 ;  sii.  10, 

IV.  158 ;  sii.  11,  IV.  328 ; 

sii.  14—21,  IV.  115 ;  xii. 

16—19,  IV.  158. 
siii.  1,  IV.  261 ;  xiii.  1—4, 

IV.  117  ;  siii.  1—7,  IV. 

115;  xii).  8—10,  rV.  80; 

siii.  8—14,  IV.  115;  xiii. 

10,  IV.  93 ;  siii.  12,  IV. 

12;  xiii.  13,  III.  225; 

siii.  14,  IV.  80 ;  xiii.  16, 

IV.  329. 
siv.,  rV.  50;  xiv.  1—13, 

IV.  115;  xiv.  9,  11,  rV. 

158;  siv.  14,  IV.  50; 

xiv.  14-23,  IV.  115. 
XV.  1—7,  IV.  115;  XV. 

8—13,  IV.  115;  sv.  14, 

IV.  92;  sv.  14—21,  IV. 

116  ;  XV.  15,  16,  IV.  114  ; 

sv.  19,  IV.  46;  sv.  20, 

IV.  113  ;  XV.  22—32,  IV. 

116  ;  SV.  25-27,  II.  267  ; 

sv.  25—27,  IV.  33;  xv. 

26,  III.  267  ;  xv.  29,  IV. 

93;  sv.  31,  IV.  114;  XV. 

33,  IV.  U4,  116. 

xvi.,  III.  210;  svi.,  IV. 
113;  svi.  1,  IV.  114; 
svi.  1,  2,  IV.  116;  svi. 
3-16,  IV.  116;  svi.  3— 
20,  IV.  114 ;  xvi.  5,  IV. 
49,  203  ;  xvi.  5—17,  IV. 
115 ;  xvi.  7,  IV.  49,  113  ; 
xvi.  9,  I.  151;  svi.  11, 
11.82;  svi.  11,  III.  244; 
xvi.  11,  IV.  49 ;  x\-i.  13, 
I.  194 ;  xvi.  13,  IV.  49  ; 
svi.  16,  IV.  91;  svi.  17 
—20,  IV.  115;  svi.  18. 
rV.  158;  svi.  20,  24, 
IV.  114  ;  svi.  21,  IV.  114, 
243;  svi.  21—23,  IV. 
115;  svi.  21—24,  IV. 
114;  xvi.  22,  III.  270; 
svi.  23,  IV.  29,  49,  114, 
148;  svi.  24,  IV.  114, 
115;  svi.  25—27,  IV. 
114,  115;  svi.  27,  IV. 
114. 


1  Corinthians. 

i.  1—9,  IV.  .30;  i.  2,  IV. 
10;  i.  7,  III.  270;  i.  9— 
17,  II.  262 ;  i.  10— iv.  21, 
IV.  30;  i.  11,  IV.  30;  i. 
12,  IV.  30,  333;  i.  13, 
IV.  30;  i.  14,  IV.  114, 
148;  i.  17,  IV.  31;  i.  18, 


II.  378  ;  i.  20,  rV.  116 ;  i. 
23,  III.  341;  i.  31.  I. 
262. 

ii.  2,11.  273,380;  ii.  3,  IV. 

29  ;  ii.  4,  III.  304 ;  ii.  6, 

8,  IV.  116 ;  ii.  7—10,  IV. 
274 ;  ii.  8,  IV.  116 ;  ii.  9, 

I.  262 ;  ii.  9,  IV.  31,  298 ; 
ii.  10,  UI.  172 ;  ii.  11,  II. 
193;  ii.  12  ct  seq.,  II. 
193;  ii.  12—16,  IV.  274; 
ii.  13,  I.  207 ;  ii.  13,  IV. 
274;  ii.  14,  15,  II.  193; 
ii.  14—16,  in.  172;  ii. 

16,  IV.  127. 

iii.  1,2,  II.  380;  iii.  6,  IV. 
291 ;  iii.  10,  IV.  291 ;  iii. 
10—13,  II.  378;  iii.  11, 

III.  79  ;  iii.  11—15,  IV. 
291;  iii.  13,  III.  167;  iii. 
14,  15,  IV.  291;  iii.  22, 

III.  3:39. 

iv.  1,  III.  214 ;  iv.  1,  IV. 
31 ;  iv.  3,  III.  381 ;  iv.  3, 

4,  III.  304;  iv.  4,  III. 
101 ;  iv.  17,  IV.  243. 

V.  1,  IV.  31 ;  V.  1—13,  IV. 
30;  V.  3,  III.  304;  v.  5, 

IV.  31,  50 ;  V.  7,  I.  307 ; 
v.  7,  II.  378  ;  V.  7,  IV. 
30 ;  V.  7,  8,  I.  343 ;  v.  8, 

II.  171;  V.  9,  III.  369; 

V.  9,  IV.  30;  V.  11,  IV. 
30;  V.  21,1.83. 

vi.  1,  IV.  13 ;  vi.  1—9,  IV. 

30  ;  vi.  5,  IV.  31 ;  vi.  9— 
20,  IV.  30;  vi.  11,  III. 
124;  vi.  15,  III.  271;  vi. 
19,  II.  173,  379. 

vii.,  IV.  31;  vii.  7,  IV. 

272;  vii.  26,  III.  339; 

vii.  29—32,  II.  286 ;  vii. 

33,  34,  IV.  117;  vii.  37, 

IV.  91. 
^Tii.,  is.,  s.,  IV.  50;  viii. 

—si.  1,  IV.  32;  viii.  3, 

IV.  91. 
is.  5,  I.  300;  is.  7,  II 

46;  is.  7,  IV.  32;  ix 

9,  10,  13,  14,  IV.  32 
is.  10,  III.  384;  is 
12,  IV.  32;  is.  13,  14 
IV.  32;  is.  15,  IV.  30 
is.  22,  IV.  51 ;  is.  24—27 

II.  377  ;  is.  26,  IV.  117 
is.  27,  II.  298. 

s.,  1.179;  s.  1— 15,  rV.  32 
X.  2,  II.  38 ;  X.  4,  I.  157 
X.  13,  IV.  32 ;  s.  16—22; 
IV.  32  ;  s.  2.3— xi.  1,  IV 
32;  s.  28,  III.  102;  s, 
31,  II.  172,  193, 

xi.,  in.  341;  si.  1,  in. 
304;  si.  1,  I"V.32;  xi.  2 
—16,  IV.  32;  xi.  6,  IV. 
128;  si.  10,  IV.  32;  si. 

17,  22,  IV.  32  ;  si.  17— 3i, 
IV.  32 ;  s.  M,  II.  172 ; 
xi.  23,  rV.  32;  si.  23— 

25,  I.  146 ;  xi.  23-25,  IV. 
3 ;  si.  2:^—27,  III.  341 ; 
si.  29,  IV.  382;  xi.  30, 
IV.  31,  32;  si.  32,  IV. 
117. 

xii.— xiv.,  II.  273;  xii.  1-6, 
IV.  32;  xii.  1— siv.  40, 
IV.  32;  sii.  2,  n.  298; 
xii.  3,  II.  273 ;  xii.  3,  IV. 
147 ;  xii.  7—20,  IV.  32  ; 
sii.  9,  10, 1.  101 ;  sii.  10, 

III.  208 ;  sii.  11,  II.  4 ; 
sii.  21—30,  IV.  32 ;  xii. 
28,  rV.  207;  xii.  29,  30, 

III.  215;  xii.  31— siu., 

IV.  32. 

siii.,  I.  210;  xui.,  H.  301; 
xiii..  III.  304;  xiii.  1, 

II.  312,  314;  siii.  1—13, 
IV.  47. 

siv.,  ni.  208;  siv.  1— 

5,  II.  300;  siv.  1—22, 
IV.  33 ;  siv.  9,  IV.  117  ; 
xiv.  23—40,  IV.  33 ;  xiv. 

26,  II.  378 ;  xiv.  27,  28, 

III.  215. 

sv.,  I.  147;  XV.,  I.  263; 
x^-.,  II.  128;  sy.  1,  I. 
146;  x^-.  1—7,  I.  146; 
XV.  1—11,  IV.  33;  XV. 


1  —  58,  IV.  33;  XV.  3, 

I.  147;  XV.  5,  I.  147;  sv. 
7,  IV.  124 ;  x\'.  10,  III. 
174;  sv.  12-34,  IV.  33; 
sv.  14,  IV.  33 ;  sv.  20,  II. 
44;  XV.  20—58,  IV.  382; 
x\-.  21,  II.  210;  XV.  25, 

III.  221 ;  sv.  32,  II.  380  ; 
sv.  32,  IV.  203  ;  sv.  33, 

IV.  261 ;  XV.  35,  II.  379 ; 
XV.  35,  36,  IV.  33;  xv. 
35-58,  IV.  33;  xv.  36. 

III.  380;  sv.  36—44,  I. 
330;  sv.  46,  11.10,  126; 
sv.  47,  II.  128;  XV.  51, 

II.  380;  s\\  51,  52,  II. 
273;  SV.  54,  II.  129;  sv. 
55,  I.  210 ;  XV.  56,  IV. 
127;  XV.  58,  IV.  191, 
192. 

xvi.  1,  IV.  82;  xvi.  1— 3i 
II.  267;  xvi.  1—4,  IV. 
33  ;  s\'i.  2,  III.  267 ;  xvi. 
3,  III.  269;  x\'i.  5,  IV. 
33,  46;  XYi.  8,  II.  378; 
xvi.  8,  IV.  30  ;  xvi.  8,  9, 

IV.  203;  svi.  10,  rV. 
243,  260;  svi.  11,  IV.  259; 
svi.  15,  IV.  49,  203  ;  x^-i. 
17,  IV.  29 ;  xvi.  19,  IV. 
202.  266;  xvi.  22,  III. 
270. 


2  Corinthians. 

i.  1,  IV.  10;  i.  1,  rV.  243; 
i.  1—11,  IV.  46;  i.  8, 

IV.  46,  202 ;   i.  8  — 

10,  I.  149 ;  i.  12, 1.  334  ; 
i.  12— ii.  4,  IV.  46  ;  i. 

15,  III.  304;  i.  15,  IV. 
30 ;  i.  18,  23,  II.  210 ;  i. 
23,  II.  210. 

ii.  1,  IV.  30,  48';  ii.  4. 
rV.  30;  ii.  5—11,  IV. 
47;  ii.  5-11,  IV.  82; 
ii.  7,  IV.  31;  ii.  12, 
I.  148;  ii.  12—16,  IV. 
47;  ii.  13,  IV.  260;  ii. 

13,  14,  IV.  46;  ii.  14r~ 

16,  II.  379;  ii.  16,  IV. 
208;  ii.  17,  II.  379;  ii. 

17,  rV.  46;  ii.  17— vii. 

16,  lY.  47. 

iii.  1—6,  IV.  47;  iii.  3,  I, 
334;  iii.  3,  II.  44;  iii. 

6,  I.  206,  333 ;  iii.  6,  n. 
65;  iii.  7,  I.  159;  iii.  7 
— iv.  6,  IV.  47;  iii.  8, 

III.  151;  iii.  9,  IV.  80; 
iii.  13,  IV.  47 ;  iii.  14,  IV. 
321. 

iv.  6,  III.  151;  iv.  7,  H. 
36;  iv.  7— V.  10,  IV.  47; 
iv.  9,  II.  113 ;  iv.  10,  I. 
149;  iv.  10,  IV.  47;  iv. 

17,  in.  271. 

V.  1,  IV.  330;  V.  4,  II.  193; 

V.  10,  11,  II.  70;  V.  10, 

11,  IV.  47;  V.  14,  III. 
270;  V.  14,  IV.  12,  47, 
178;  V.  15,  III.  271;  v. 
16,  III.  268;  V.  17,  in. 
174 ;  V.  18—21,  rV.  47 ;  v. 
19,  ni.  205;  V.  21,  n. 
40 ;  V.  21,  IV.  80. 

vi.  1— vii.  3,  IV.  47;  vi. 

7,  IV.  12 ;  vi.  8,  n.  321 ; 
vi.  9,  I.  149;  ^-i.  12,  IV. 
70;  vi.  13,  IV.  30;  vi. 
13— vii.  1,  rV.  47  ;  vi.  14, 
I.  200 ;  vi.  ll^vii.  1,  IV. 
30;  vi.  16,  II.  182;  vi. 
16,  III.  45. 

vii.  2,  IV.  30;  vii.  4—16, 

IV.  47 ;  vii.  6,  III.  304 ; 
vii.  6,  IV.  46 ;  vii.  6,  13, 

14,  IV.  260;  vii.  8,  TV. 
47;  vii.  12,  IV.  31;  vii. 
13,  14,  IV.  260;  vii.  15, 
IV.  260. 

viii.,  is.,  rV.  82;  viii.  1, 
IV.  212;  viii.  1—5,  IV. 
190;  viii.  1—8,  IV.  47; 
viii.  1 — is.  15,  IV.  47 ; 
viii.  2,  I.  148 ;  viii.  4,  14, 
J[I.  267;  viii.  8,  11.267; 
viii.  9,  IV.  47;  viii.  10— 


xvui 
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15,  rV.  47;  viii.  U,  III. 
267 ;  ^•iii.  16—24,  IV.  17, 
260;  viii.  18,  1.148;  viii. 
18,  IV.  46,  47;  vui.  22, 
IV.  46,  48. 
ix.  1-5,  IV.  18 ;  is.  1,  12, 

III.  267;  is.  5—7,  lU. 
267;  ix.  6-11,  IV.  48; 
is.  12,  ni.  267 ;  is.  12— 
14,  IV.  48;  is.  15,  IV. 
48. 

X.— sdii.,  IV.  48;  s.  1—7, 

IV.  48;  s.  1-xii.  10,  IV. 
48 ;  X.  4,  IV.  12 ;  s.  8— 
18,  IV.  48  ;s.  10,  II.  378; 
X.  10,  III.  268 ;  s.  10,  IV. 
48;  s.  16,  IV.  274;  s.  20, 

m.  271. 

xi..  III.  209  ;  si.  1—15,  IV. 
48 ;  si.  5,  IV.  212 ;  xi.  8, 

1.  148  ;  si.  9,  I.  148 ;  xi. 

9,  IV.  190;  xi.  16—3:5, 
IV.  48;  xi.  22,  IV.  4S; 
xi.  2.3—31,  IV.  18;  xi. 
28,  IV.  81;  xi.  31,  II. 
210 ;  si.  32,  IV.  309  ;  xi. 
32,  33,  IV.  48 ;  xi.  33,  IV. 
307 

xii.  1,  IV.  299;  xii.  1—4, 
IV.  298 ;  xii.  1—10,  IV. 
48;  xii.  2,  IV.  381;  xii. 

2,  4,  IV.  117;  su.  4,  I. 
151 ;  xii.  4,  IV.  117  ;  xii. 
7,  I.  149  ;  sii.  7,  in.  20  ; 
xii.  7,  IV.  79  ;  xii.  9,  11. 
98 ;  sii.  9,  IV.  18 ;  sii.  9, 

10,  II.  115 ;  xii.  11— siii. 
10,  IV.  48  ;  xii.  13,  IV. 
48;  sii.  14,  IV.  30;  sii. 
16.  IV.  48 ;  sii.  18,  IV. 
259,260;  sii.  19,11.210; 
xii.  21,  IV.  30. 

xiii.  1,  IV.  30,  242 ;  xiii.  2, 
IV.  30. 


GaLATIAIiS. 

I.,  ii.,  rV.  81 ;  i.  1,  IV.  81 ; 
i.  1—5,  IV.  81 ;  i.  1,  12, 
TV.  3 ;  i.  2,  IV.  81 ;  i.  4, 
ni.  339;  i.  4,  IV.  116; 
i.  6,  IV.  80;  i.6— 10,  IV. 
81 ;  i.  6— ii.  21,  IV.  81 ; 
i.  9,  IV.  79  ;  i.  11, 12,  IV. 

81  ;  i.  12,  IV.  3  ;  i.  13, 14, 
IV.  81 ;  i.  15—17,  IV.  81 ; 
i.  18,  I.  146;  i.  18—20, 
rV.  81 ;  i.  21—24,  IV.  82. 

ii.  1,  IV.  29;  ii.  1,  3—5, 
IV.  269;  ii.  1—10,  FV. 

82  ;  ii.  2,  9,  IV.  125,  129 ; 
ii.  3,  IV.  51 ;  ii.  3—5,  IV. 
260;  ii.  7—9,  IV.  113; 
ii.  9,  I.  146;  ii.  9,  IV. 
125,  129,  146,  172 ;  ii.  10, 

11.  267 ;  ii.  10,  III.  267 ; 
ii.  11,  I.  207  ;  ii.  11,  IV. 
113,  129 ;  ii.  11—21,  IV. 
82,  305 ;  ii.  12,  I.  326  ;  ii. 

12,  IV.  124  ;  u.  14,  I.  146  ; 
ii.  14,  IV.  333 ;  ii.  16,  IV. 
80;  ii.  16,20,  IV.  92;  ii. 
17,  III.  271;  ii.  19,  20, 
IV.  160;  ii.  20,  I.  308; 
ii.  20,  III.  271;  ii.  20, 
IV.  12,  47, 80,  92. 

iii.  1,  I.  205;  iii.  1,  III. 

21;  iii.  1,  IV.  81;  iii. 

1—5,  IV.  82;  iii.  6-9, 

IV.  80,  82;  iii.  8,  II. 

303 ;  iii.  10—14,  IV.  82  ; 

iii.  11,  rV.  80;  iii.  12, 

rV.  80;  iii.  13—19,  I. 

333 ;  iii.  15—18,  IV.  80, 

82;  iii.  17,  I.  76,  124; 

iii.  17,  n.  304  ;  iii.  19,  I. 

158;  iii,  19,  III.  260;  iii. 

19,  IV.  335;  iii.  19,  20, 

IV.  82;  iii.  21,  111.271; 

iii.  21—23,  IV.  82 ;  iii.  22, 

IV.  80,  92  ;  iii.  Zl,  II.  12 ; 

iii.  24— iv.  7,  IV.  82 ;  iii. 

25,  IV.  207;  iii.  27,  IV. 

80;  iii.  28,  II.  203;  iii. 

28,  IV.  205,  208. 
iv.  3,  IV.  117,  160 ;  iv.  4, 

I.  191;  iv.  4,11.203;  iv. 

4,  IV.  93 ;  iv.  5—7,  IV. 


80;  iv.  8,  IV.  81;  iv, 
8—20,  IV.  82;  iv.  9,  I 
333;  iv.  9,  IV.  79,  91; 
iv.  10,  III.  21 ;  iv.  10,  11, 
11.286;  iv.  13,  1. 149  ;  iv. 
13,  IV.  79,  80 ;  iv.  14,  I. 
149  ;  iv.  14,  IV.  79 ;  iv. 

15,  I.  149;  iv.  15,  III. 
20;  iv.  15,  IV.  48;  iv.  15, 

16,  IV.  79;  iv.  21—31, 
IV.  82 ;  iv.  24,  II.  287 ; 
iv.  24,  IV.  82;  iv.  25, 

IV.  375. 

V.  1,  I.  333 ;  V.  1,  IV.  82 ; 

V.  2—0,  IV.  82 ;  V.  6,  IV. 
82,  204;  V.  7  —  12,  IV. 
82;  V.  10,  IV.  82;  V.  12, 

III.  21;  V.  13—18,  IV. 
82;  V.  14,  IV.  80;  v. 

17,  I.  308;  V.  17,  ni. 
124 ;  V.  17,  IV.  80,  382 ; 
V.  17  —  21,  IV.  13;  V. 
19—21,  IV.  82 ;  V.  22—26, 

IV.  82. 

vi.  1—5,  IV.  82;  vj.  6— 10, 
IV.  82;  vi.  11,  III.  270; 
vi.  11,  IV,  30, 48;  vi.  Il- 
ls, IV.  82;  vi.  14,  IV. 
114 ;  vi.  17,  IV.  80. 


EpursiANs. 

i..  IV.  54;  i.  1,  IV.  10; 
i.  1,  IV.  203,  204 ;  i.  3, 
IV.  11 ;  i.  3—14,  IV.  52  ; 
i.  3,  20,  IV.  117 ;  i.  4, 
IV.  53;  i.  4— 6,  IV.  52; 
i.  5,  IV.  53 ;  i.  5,  6,  IV. 
52  ;  i.  7,  I.  83  ;  i.  7,  IV. 
205;  i.  7  —  12,  IV.  53; 
i.  8—10,  IV.  53  ;  i.  9,  IV. 
53;  i.  10,  I.  118;  i.  10, 
IV.  93,  205,  206;  i.  11,  IV. 
52 ;  i.  11,  12,  IV.  53 ;  i. 

13,  14,  II.  368; ;  i.  13,  14, 
IV.  53  ;  i.  14,  IV.  63  ; 
i.  lo.  III.  270 ;  i.  15,  IV. 
203  ;  i.  18—20,  IV.  91 ;  i. 
19— ii.  5,  IV.  206 ;  i.  20, 
IV.  52,  117  ;  i.  21,  IV. 
116,  206;  i.  22,  IV.  93; 
i.  22,  23,  IV.  92,  93 ;  i. 
23,  II.  115;  i.  23,  in. 
45;  i.  23,  IV.  93. 

ii.  1,  5,  III.  271 ;  ii.  2,  IV. 
116,  117 ;  ii.  5,  III.  271 ; 
ii.  5,  rV.  12  ;  ii.  6,  III. 
374;  ii.  6,  IV.  52,  117; 
ii.  12,  IV.  117 ;  ii.  13,  IV. 
126;  ii.  14,  III.  212;  ii. 

14,  15,  IV.  126;  ii.  17, 
IV.  126  ;  ii.  20—22,  IV. 
15  ;  ii.  21,  IV.  20C,  208. 

iii.,  II.  301;  iii.  1,111.  210; 
iii.  1,  IV.  158  ;  iii.  2,  IV. 
205;  iu.  6,  IV.  206;  iii. 

10,  IV.  52,  117,  206 ;  iii. 

12,  rV.  92;  iii.  14,  IV. 
206  ;  iii.  14,  15,  IV.  205 ; 
iii.  15,  III.  231;  iii.  15, 
IV.  206,  &c. ;  iii.  19,  IV. 
03. 

iv.,  v.,  IV.  205;  iv.  1,  ni. 
210  ;  iv.  1,  IV.  157,  158  ; 
iv.  2—4,  rV.  206;  iv.  3, 

11.  173;  iv.  5,  IV.  208; 
iv.  7,  rV.  207;  iv.  7—16, 
rV.  339  ;  iv.  8,  H.  115 ; 
iv.  10,  IV.  92;  iv.  11, 
II.  268 ;  iv.  11,  IV.  207, 
382 ;  iv.  12,  IV.  208 ;  iv. 

13,  rV.  93;  iv.  13,  14, 
IV.  207  ;  iv.  14,  IV.  208  ; 
iv.  15,  IV.  208;  iv.  16, 
IV.  206;  iv.  22—24,  IV. 
206 ;  iv.  24,  IV.  363 ;  iv. 
24,  25,  IV.  206  ;  iv.  26, 

II.  6t;  iv.  32,  IV.  206. 
V.  2,  III.  123  ;  V.  6—8,  IV. 

206 ;  V.  8,  II.  299 ;  v.  8, 

III.  151 ;  V.  14,  I.  262 ;  v. 

15,  16,  IV.  208;  V.  16, 

IV.  329 ;  V.  19,  IV.  205 ; 

V.  20,  II.  300 ;  V.  20—22, 
IV.  206  ;  V.  22— vi.  9,  IV. 
205,  206 ;  V.  26,  27,  III. 
124;  V.  28,  IV.  270;  V. 
32.11.286;  V.  32,  IV.  324. 


vi.  2,  TV.  127;  vi.  10  — 
24,  IV.  205;  vi.  11,  J  I. 
299;  vi.  11,  12,  III. 
211;  vi.  11—17,  IV.  12; 
vi.  12,  IV.  13,  117;  vi. 
13,  III.  211 ;  vi.  13-17, 
IV.  319;  vi.  14,111.211; 
vi.  14,  IV.  70;  vi.  15, 

III.  211 ;  vi.  16,  17,  III. 
211;  vi.  17,  III.  211;  vi. 
19, 20,  IV.  158, 206;  vi.  20, 

IV.  168  ;  vi.  21,  III.  210  ; 
vi.  21,  IV.  18,  157;  vi. 
23,  IV.  204. 


Philippians. 

i.  1,  I.  182 ;  i.  1,  IV.  11 ; 
i.  1—11,  IV.  191  ;  i.  3,  4, 

7,  8,  IV.  158  ;  i .  3—8,  IV. 
190 ;  i.  4,  IV.  191 ;  i.  7, 

8,  IV.  158;  i.  10,  IV. 
158  ;  i.  11,  IV.  92, 
243;  i.  12,  13,  IV.  191; 
i.  12—30,  IV.  191 ;  i.  13, 
14,  III.  210;  i.  14,  IV. 
212  ;  i.  18,  IV.  191 ;  i.  l!i, 
IV.  208  ;  i.  21,  IV.  192  ; 
i.  21— 25,  IV.  191;  i.  22, 
IV.  213 ;  i.  23,  II.  299 ; 
i.  23,  III.  278;  i.  23,  IV. 
158,  192,  210 ;  i.  25,  IV. 
191,  192;  i.  25—27,  IV. 
243;  i.  27,  IV.  191,  192; 
i.  27-ii.  18,  IV.  192. 

ii.  2.  IV.  191 ;  ii.  2—1,  IV. 
158;  ii.  5—11,  IV.  192; 
ii.  8—11,  IV.  158;  ii.  9, 

1,  132 ;  ii.  9.  II.  1 ;  ii.  9, 

III.  294 ;  ii.  10,  II.  301 ; 
ii.  17,  18,  rV.  191 ;  ii.  19, 

IV.  243;  ii.  19— iii.  1, 
IV.  192  ;_ii.  21,  IV.  190  ; 
ii.  22,  in.  210;  li.  24, 

III.  210  ;  ii.  24,  IV.  243  ; 
ii.  25,  III.  211. 

iii.,  IV.  192;  iii.  1,  IV. 
192;  iii.  2,  III.  21;  iii. 

2,  rV.  192 ;  iii.  2,  3,  IV. 
191;  iii.  2— iv.  1,  IV. 
192;  Lii.  3,  IV.  168;  iii. 
4,  5,  IV.  48,  158;  iii.  5, 1. 
158;  iii.  5,  II.  236;  iii. 
7—11,  20,  21,  IV.  191; 
iii.  9,  IV.  92,  191;  iii. 
9—11,  21,  IV.  158;  iii. 
10,  11,  IV.  191;  iii.  11, 

IV.  207;  iii.  13,  I.  305; 
iii.  13,  14,  II.  378;  iii. 
18,  IV.  192;  iii.  19,  IV. 
158  ;  iii.  20,  I.  323 ;  lii. 
20,  IV.  52;  iii.  20,  21, 
IV.  191 ;  ui.  21,  IV.  158. 

iv.  1,  IV.  191 ;  iv.  1—9,  IV. 
192 ;  iv.  2,  rV.  191,  192 ; 
iv.  2,  3,  I.  148,  150;  iv. 

3,  I.  150;  iv.  3,  IV.  191, 
192;  iv.  4,  IV.  191;  iv. 
6,  IV.  192,  363;  iv.  8, 

III.  229 ;  iv.  8,  IV.  158, 
192  ;  iv.  10—14,  IV.  190  ; 
iv.  10—23,  IV.  192;  iv. 
15,  II.  272  ;  iv.  15,  16,  I. 
148  ;  iv.  15,  16.  III.  302  ; 
iv.  18,  IV.  3,  191 ;  iv.  19, 

IV.  192 ;  iv.  22,  IV.  115, 
191,  192. 


COLOSSIANS.'. 

i.  1,  TV.  243;  i.  1—12,  IV. 
160;i,  2,IV.203;i.3,II. 
309  ;  i.  3—18,  IV.  191 ; 
i.  4,  III.  270  ;  i.  4,  IV. 
159 ;  i.  7,  III.  211;  i.  7,  IV. 
159;  i.  9,  IV.  203;  i.  9- 
17,  11.262;  i.  9— 17,  III. 
266;  i.  13,  IV.  117;  i.  13 
—17,  I.  82;  i.  13-29,  IV. 
160;  i.  14,  I.  83;  i.  14, 
II.  263  ;  i.  1 1,  IV.  205 ; 
i.  15,  IV.  160  ;  i.  17,  II. 
263 ;  i.  18,  IV.  93,  i.  19, 
IV.  93, 160  ;i.  19,  20,  III. 
294;  i.  20, 1.  118;  i.  20, 
IV.  160,  205,  206 ;  i.  21, 
IV.  126;  i.  22,  IV.  126;  i. 


24,  III.  263 ;  i.  24,  IV. 

158 ;  ii  25,  IV.  205. 
ii.  1,  IV.  159 ;  ii.  1— iii.  4, 

IV.  160 ;  ii.  3,  IV.  320 ; 

ii.  4,8,  IV.  160  ;ii.  8,  IV. 

117,  160  ;  ii.  9,  IV.  93, 160; 

ii.  10,  III.  123;  ii.  10, 

IV.  92  ;  ii.  11,  II.  19 ; 

ii.  12,  IV.  92;  ii.  12,  13, 

IV.  20;  ii.  13,  IV.  338; 

ii.  14,1V.  127;  ii.  16,11. 

180 ;  ii.  18,  III.  55,  212 ; 

ii.  18,  IV.  160;  ii.  19,  IV. 

160,  206  ;  ii.  21,  iV.  160  ; 

ii.  23,  IV.  13,  160. 
iii.  1—3,  III.  271 ;  iii.  3,  IV. 

12,  52 ;  iii.  3,  4,  II.  299 ; 

iii.  5— iv.  6,  IV.  160 ;  iii. 

6—8,  IV.  206 ;  iii.  9,  10, 

IV.  206  ;  iii.  12—15,  IV. 

200  ;  iii.  13,  IV.  206 ;  iii. 

13, 19,  IV.  13 ;  iii.  16,  IV. 

160,  205 ;  iii.  17,  18,  IV. 

206;  iii.  18— iv.  1,  IV. 

206 ;  iii.  19,  IV.  13. 
iv.  3,  4,  IV.  158,  206  ;  iv.  5, 

IV.  206;  iv.  7,  9,  III. 

210;  iv.  7—9,  IV.  157; 

iv.  7—18,  IV.  160 ;  iv.  9, 

III.  210  ;  iv.  10,  I.  193  ; 

iv.  10,  III.  190,  210,  269, 

302;  iv.  10,  14,111.210; 

iv.  10—14,  IV.  157;  iv. 

12,  IV.  169 ;  iv.  13.  IV. 

159;  iv.  14,  I.  150;  iv. 

14,  III.  210  ;  iv.  14,  IV. 

1,  190  ;  iv.  16,  III.  212, 

269;  iv.  16,  IV.  11,  13, 

204;  iv.  17,  IV.  167,301; 

iv.  18,  IV.  158. 


1  Thessalonians. 

i..  III.  303  ;  i.  1,  rV.  243  ; 
i.  3,  II.  297  ;  i.  3,  III. 
304;  i.  4,  5,  II.  297;  i.  5, 
III.  304;  i.  6,  II.  272, 
297  ;  i.  6,  III.  304 ;  i. 
6,  IV.  243 ;  i.  7,  8,  III. 
.303  ;  i.  9,  III.  302  ;  i.  9, 

10,  III.  304;  i.  14,  II. 
301. 

ii.  1,  2,  III.  303 ;  ii.  3,  II. 
297;  ii.  3—5,  III.  303; 
u.  4,  III.  304;  ii.  4,  5, 

11.  272;  ii.  5—12,  III. 
302;  ii.  6—8,  III.  303; 
ii.  8,  II.  297  ;  ii.  9,  III. 
302,  303,  340;  ii.  9—12, 
III.  303  ;  ii.  10—12,  III. 
303  ;  ii.  11,  III.  302  ;  ii. 

13,  III.  341;  ii.  14,  II. 
272';  ii.  14,  III.  303  ;  ii. 

14,  15.  II.  298;  ii.  17. 
III.  302,  304  ;  ii.  18,  II. 
298;  ii.  18,  III.  302;  ii. 
19,  II.  298. 

iii.  1.  II.  298 ;  iii.  1,  III. 

269 ;  iii.  1,  2,  III.  302 ; 

iii.  2,  IV.  243 ;  iii.  2—5, 

III.  303 ;  iii.  6,  II.  297 ; 

iii.  6.  III.  304;  iii.  10, 

II.  272. 
iv.  1-8,  III.  303;  iv.4,II. 

298 ;  iv.  5,  II.  293 ;  iv.  6, 

II.  298 ;  iv.  6,  III.  303 ; 
iv.  9,  II.  299 ;  iv.  11,  II. 
272,  299  ;  iv.  11,  III.  339  ; 
iv.  13,  II.  299  ;  iv.  13—18, 

III.  303 ;  iv.  15,  II.  273  ; 
iv.  15.  III.  303 ;  iv.  15, 

IV.  149  ;  iv.  17,  II.  299  ; 
iv.  17,  IV.  117. 

V.  1,  II.  299;  V.  1—11,111. 
303 ;  V.  5,  III.  151 ;  v.  6, 

II.  299  ;  v.  7,  8,  III.  52; 

V.  8,  III.  304  ;  v.  8,  IV. 
12  ;  V.  10,  II.  299  ;  v.  12, 

III.  302;  V.  12,  13,  ni. 
»n  ;  V.  13.  III.  304  ;  V. 
14.  II.  299  ;  v.ll— 28,  III. 
304;  V.  17,  II.  299;  v. 
17, 18,  III.  228 ;  v.  18,  II. 
300;  V.  19,  II.  300;  V. 
19,  20,  II.  273  ;  v.  21,  II. 
273;  V.  23,  II.  13,  191, 
192,  300  ;  V.  27,  II.  300  ; 
V.  27,  IV.  13. 


2  Thessaloniaks. 

i..  III.  .339;  i.  1,  III.  338; 

i.  1,  IV.  2W;  i.  3,  III. 

270 ;  i.  4,  n.  272 ;  i.  7, 

in.  16  ;  i.  11, 12,  III.  341. 
li.,  IV.  298;  ii.  1—12,  III. 

339;  ii.  2,  II.  273,  300: 

ii.  2,  III.  339  ;  ii.  2,  IV. 

80;  ii.  2— 1, 1.  382;  ii.  3, 

ni.  339;  ii.  4,  111.339; 

ii.  7,  IV.  112;  ii.  8,  in. 

340;  ii.  9,  in.  339,  340; 

ii.  13,  IV.  92 ;  ii.  13,  14, 

II.  297  ;  ii.  13,  14,  IV  . 

53  ;  ii.  16,  17,  III.  341. 
iii.  1, 2,  III.  341 ;  iii.  5,  III. 

341 ;  iii.  6,  II.  272 ;  iii. 

6,  14,  III.  341 ;  iii.  7—9, 

II.  272;  iii.  7—10,  III. 
339,  aw ;  iii.  11,  II.  272 ; 
iii.  11,  III.  339 ;  iii.  14, 

III.  341 ;  iii?  15,  III,  339; 
iii.  17,  III.  268,  2/«,  339; 
iii.  17,  IV.  13,  204. 


1  Timothy. 

i.  1,  IV.  202 ;  i.  1,  2,  IV, 

244 ;  i.  2,  III.  270 ;  i.  3, 

IV.  242,  24:3,260;  i.  3— 7, 

III.2l:J;i.  3-10,  IV.  244; 

i.  4,  IV.  381;  i.  7,  IV. 

51 ;  i.  10,  IV.  Ill,  262 ; 

i.  11—17,  IV.  244  ;  i.  13, 

rV.  272  ;  i.  15,  IV.  262 ; 

i.  18—20,  IV.  244 ;  i.  18 

— vi.  10,  IV.  244. ;  i.  19, 

11.164;  i.  19,  20,  I.  383; 

i.  20,  IV.  50,  384 ;  i.  30. 

IV.  31. 
ii.  1,  IV.  263  :  ii.  1—8,  IV. 
I   244 ;  ii.  2,  iv.  262  ;  ii.  3, 

IV.  262,  382;  u.  7,  IV. 

262;  ii.  9,  IV.  12,  209, 

217 ;  ii.  9—15,  IV.  2U. 
iii.  1,  IV.  262;  iii.  1—7,  IV. 

244 ;  iii.  1,  8,  I.  182  ;  iii. 

2—7,  IV.  261 ;  iii.  8,  I. 

182;  iu.  8-13,  IV^  241; 

iii.  9,  II.  164 ;  iii.  14,  15, 

IV.  242  ;  iii.  14—16,  IV. 

244 ;  iu.  16,  IV.  126,  147, 

202. 
iv.  1,  IV.  135;  iv.  1—11, 

IV.  244;  iv.  2,  III.  294; 

iv.  4,  IV.51;  iv.  7,8,IV. 

262;  iv.  8,  9,  IV.  262; 

iv.  10,  IV.  262 ;  iv.  11. 

IV.  263  ;  iv.  12,  I.  182  ; 

iv.  12,  IV.  51, 213  ;  iv.  12 

—16,  IV.  241 ;  iv.  14,  II. 

268  ;  iv.  16,  IV.  381. 
v.  1.  2,  IV.  244 ;  v.  3—16. 

rV.  244  ;  V.  4,  IV.  262 ; 

v.  U,  IV.  271 ;  V.  17,  18, 

IV.  244 ;  V.  18,  I.  146  ;  v. 
19—21,  IV.  244 ;  v.  21, 
IV.51;  v.22,  IV.  51,80; 

V.  22,  24,  25,  IV.  244 ;  v. 
23,  IV.  204,  244;  v.  24, 
25,  rV.  241. 

vi.  1,  III.  212  ;  vi.  1—5,  rV, 
241 ;  vi.  3,  5,  6,  11,  IV. 
262;  vi.  4.  IV.  262;  vi. 
5,  6,  IV.  262  ;  vi.  6-12, 
IV.  244;  vi.  11,1V.  262; 
vi.  13,  14,  IV.  51 ;  vi.  13 
—21,  IV.  244  ;  vi.  14,  PV. 
262;  n.  15,  16,  I,  324; 
vi,  15,  16,  IV.  244;  vi. 
16,  III.  310 ;  vi.  17.  in. 
267  ;  vi.  17,  IV.  116 ;  vi. 
17—19,  IV.  244. 


2  Timothy. 

i.  1— ii.  14,  IV.  384  ;  i.  2, 

III.  270;  i.  4,  IV.  50;  i. 
5,  I.  193 ;  i.  6,  II.  268 ; 
i.  6,  IV.  51 ;  i.  10,  IV. 
262;  i.  13,  IV.  262;  i.l4, 
IV.51;  i.  15,  IV.  50, 130, 
202;  i.  16,  IV.  384;  i.  18, 

IV.  50,  384. 

ii.  8,  1. 116;  ii.  9,  IV.  271; 
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ii.  11,  IV.  12  ;  ii.  14—26, 
IV.  384;  ii.  17,  IV.  50, 
262,  381  ;ii.  17,18, 1.  383; 
ii.  17^  18,  IV.  244  ;  ii.  18, 
TV.  384;  ii.  22,  IV.  51, 
243. 
iii.  1,  III.  339;  ui.  4, 

III.  55;  iii.  5,  IV. 
262;  iii.  8,  I.  135;  iii. 
10,  11,  IV.  243;  iu.  12, 

IV.  262;  iii.  15,  I.  192; 
iii.  15,  16,  I.  207  ;  iii.  18, 
IV.  320. 

iv.  1,  8,  IV.  262 ;  iv.  3,  IV. 
262  ;  iv.  7,  II.  378  ;  iv.  8, 
rV.  262  ;  iv.  9,  IV.  383 ; 
iv.  10,  III.  302 ;  iv.  10, 
IV.  82,  116,  190 ;  iv.  11, 
I.  149,  193;  iv.  11,  IV. 
262,  383;  iv.  12,  IV.  384; 
iv.  13,  IV.  52,  320;  iv. 
13,  20,  IV.  24C3;  iv.  14, 
III.  193  ;  iv.  14,  IV.  51, 
244,  272;  iv.  17,  I.  23; 
iv.  17,  II.  145;  iv.  19, 
TV.  384 ;  iv.  20,  IV.  114, 
243,  283;  iv.  21,111.  245; 
iv.  21,  IV.  20L 


Titus. 

i.  1,  IV.  262 ;  i.  1—5,  IV. 
261 ;  i.  1—9,  III.  213 ;  i. 
4,  IV.  260,  262  ;  i.  5,  II. 
268;  i.  5,  IV.  242,  2-43, 
261 ;  i.  5,  7,  I.  182 ;  i.  5, 
7,  II.  268;  i.  6-9,  IV. 
261;  i.  7,  I.  182;  i.  8, 
II.  268 ;  i.  9,  IV.  262  ;  i. 
10—16,  IV.  261;  i.  12, 
IV.  67;  i.  12,  13,  IV. 
260;  i.  15,  16,  IV.  252. 

ii.  1—10,  IV.  261 ;  ii.  2,  IV. 
262;  ii.  10—14,  IV.  262; 
ii.  11—14,  IV.  261 ;  ii.  12, 
in.  154  ;  ii.  12,  IV.  262  ; 
ii.  13,  IV.  262  ;  ii.  14, 
n.  336 ;  ii.  15,  IV.  260. 

iii.  1—11,  IV.  261;  iii.  2, 
rV.  261;  iii.  3—7,  IV. 
261,  262  ;  iii.  5,  III.  124  ; 
ui.  7,  8,  IV.  262 ;  iii.  12, 
rV.  48,  243,  260  ;  ui.  12— 
15,  IV.  261 ;  iii.  13,  IV. 
52  i  iii.  14,  rV.  261. 


Philemon. 

Ver.  1,  IV.  158,  243  ;  2,  IV. 
157 ;  3—7,  rV.  301  ;  8,  9, 
rV.  301 ;  9,  10,  IV.  301  ; 
10,  IV.  158,  301 ;  10— 
12,  IV.  157;  13,  14,  IV. 
301 ;  15,  IV.  301  ;  18,  19, 
IV.  .301 ;  19,  IV.  30,  301 ; 
22,  III.  210  ;  22,  IV.  158, 
301;  23,  IIL211;  2-3,  IV. 
159;  23,  24,  IV.  157; 
24,  I.  150,  193;  24,  III. 
210. 

Hebrews. 

i.  1,  I.  191,  327 ;  i.  1,  II. 

243 ;  i.  2,  IV.  117 ;  i.  3, 

1.191;  i.  3,  IV.  319,  346; 

i.   5,  II.  321;   i.  6,   III. 

374;  i.  9,  III.  261. 
ii.  5,  III.  294;  ii.  7,  III. 

374  ;  ii.  9,  III.  294. 
iii.  1,  III.  213;  iii.  7,  I. 

207. 
iv.  3,  4,  III.  14 ;  iv.  3—5, 

III.   14;    IV.  8,  I.  372; 

iv.  9,  I.  ISO  ;  iv.  9,  III. 

16 ;  iv.  12,  II.  163,  300 ; 

iv.  42,  III.  211 ;  iv.  12, 

rv.  149;  iv.  12,  13,  IV. 

346  ;  iv.  14,  III.  45 ;  iv. 

16,  II.  278. 
V,  6,  I.  166  ;  v.  7,  II.  278  ; 

V.  7,  IV.  3;    V.  14,  n. 

273. 


vi.  2,  II.  39 ;  vi.  4,  II.  382, 
383  ;  vi.  4,  5,  6,  II.  333  ; 
vi.  4—6,  II.  383,  384 ;  vi. 

8,  III.  216;  vi.  13,  I. 
86. 

vii.  19,  II.  287  ;  vii.  26,  I. 

343;    vii.  26,  II.  1,  277; 

vii.  27,  I.  131. 
viii.,111.  341;  viii.  2,  III. 

232  ;  viii.  5,  I.  160 ;  viii. 

5,  ni.26,42;  viii.  11, 12, 

11.  23. 

ix.,  III.  341;  ix.,  s.,  II. 
276  ;  ix.  3,  I.  82 ;  is.  3, 

III.  40,  230  ;  is.  3,  4,  III. 
229 ;  is.  4,  II.  177  ;  ix.  5, 
I.  340,  345;  ix.  5,  III. 
262,  294  ;  is.  7,  III.  230  ; 
ix.  9,  III.  339  ;  is.  10,  II. 
39;  ix.  11,  III.  45;  ix. 

12,  II.  40,  277;  ix.  15, 

IV.  321 ;  ix.  15,  17,  III. 
341,  342 ;  ix.  19,  I.  159  ; 
ix.  19,  III.  342;  ix.  19—22, 
I.  225,  226  ;  ix.  22,  I.  99  ; 
ix.  23  ct  seq.,  I.  324  ;  ix. 
24,  III.  45 ;  is.  25,  IV. 
126  ;  is.  26,  I.  343 ;  is. 
26,  28,  n.  277  ;  is.  28,  II. 
277. 

X.,  III.  341;  X.  2,  II.  277; 

X.  9,  III.  228 ;  s.  14,  15, 

16,  II.  44  ;  X.  16,  II.  277  ; 

X.  19,  III.  312  ;  X.  19,  IV. 

126;  X.  19,  20,  22,  III. 

45;  X.  26-31,  n.  383, 

384. 
si.,  II.  300;  si.,  IV.  346; 

xi.  4,  rv.  329 ;  si.  9,  I. 

197;  si.  9,  in.  231;  xi. 

9,  IV.  273  ;  xi.  10,  I.  87  ; 
xi.  10,  n.  193;  xi.  10, 
m.  102  ;  xi.  14,  II.  18 ; 

,  xd.  16,  II.  18  ;  xi.  16,  III. 

102;  xi.  19,  I.  86;  xi.  23, 

IV.  272;  si.  24—26,  I. 

133;  xi.  26,  I.  133,  181; 

si.  29-34,  II.  262;  xi. 

31, 1.  372  ;  xi.  31,  II.  263 ; 

xi.  32,  II.  16  ;  xi.  34,  35, 

IV.  319 ;  si.  37,  II.  U, 

47. 
xii.  1,  I.  182;  xii.  1,  II. 

378 ;  xii.  5,  IV.  322 ;  xii. 

5—11,  rv.  331 ;  xii.  14,  I. 

99  ;  sii.  18—24,  III.  289  ; 

xii.  21,  I.  158;  xii.  22, 

III.  16 ;  sii.  22,  23,  III. 

374;  xii.  23,  III.  231; 

xii.  24,  II.  117;  xii.  24, 

III.  231 ;  xii.  28,  29,  II. 

182. 
xiii.  5,  I.  372 ;  siii.  10,  III. 

123 ;  xiii.  11,  12,  I.  132, 

226;  xiii.  14,  IV.  330; 

xiii.  15,  I.  367  ;  xiii.  15, 

11.278;  xiii.  16,  n.  325; 

xiii.  25, 1, 262. 


James. 

I.  206;  i.  1,  I.  325;  i.  1, 

IV.  124,  130 ;  i.  4,  5,  I. 

54 ;  i.  5,  IV.  363 ;  i.  6,  I. 

31,  327;  i.  6,  IV.  363; 

i.  8,  I.  326;  i.  10,  III. 

380;  i.  12, 1.  327 ;  i.  17,  I. 

207 ;  i.  18,  I.  344 ;  i.  18, 

IV.  130 ;  i.  19,  IV.  319  ; 

i.  21,  IV.  363 ;  i.  22,  I. 

327 ;  i.  25,  I.  327 ;  i.  26, 

I.  327  ;  i.  26,  IV.  363  ;  i. 

26,  27,  IV.  272 ;  i.  27,  IV. 

331 
ii.  1,  i.  31 ;  ii.  1—9,  I.  326  ; 

ii.  1—9,  III.  267  ;  u.  2, 1. 

326;  ii.  2,  rv.  125;  ii.  2 

-^,  II.  264  ;  ii.  5,  I.  327 ; 

ii.  7,  IV.  273;  ii.  8,  I. 

327 ;  ii.  13,  I.  98 ;  ii.  19, 

I.  326 ;  ii.  23,  I.  87 ;  ii. 

24,  IV.  125  ;  ii.  25,  I.  372. 
iii.  1,  II.  355 ;  iii.  1—14,  I. 

326,  327;  ui.  3, 1. 170 ;  iii. 

4,  IV.  112;  iii.  8,  n.  355. 


iv.  2,  II.  302 ;  iv.  4, 1.  326  ; 

iv.  4—6,  I.  53 ;  iv.  4,  IV. 

126  ;  iv.  5,  IV.  12 ;  iv.  7, 

8,  ni.  17;iv.  11,1.  326; 

iv.  12,  I.  327  ;  iv.  13, 14, 

I.  326  ;  iv.  13—17, 1.  326  ; 

iv.  13—17,  III.  267 ;  iv.  13 

—V.  6,  I.  54;  iv.  15,  I. 

54  ;  iv.  15,  II.  11. 
V.  1,1.  54;  V.  1—3,1.327; 

V.  1—5,  III.  267;  V.  1—6, 
i  I.  326  ;  V.  6, 1.  54  ;  v.  11, 
'   I.  66,  327  ;  v.  11,  IV.  19  ; 

V.  12,  I.  326  ;  V.  12,  IV. 

351 ;  V.  14,  I.  101 ;  V.  14, 

15,  I.  100 ;  V.  15,  I.  31 ; 

V.  17,  III.  1-56  ;  V.  18,  IV. 

117  ;  V.  20,  IV.  130. 


1  Peter. 

i.,  IV.  69;  i.  1,  1.325;  i.  1, 

IV.  202;  i.  2,  IV.  134;  i. 

3,  IV.  11;  i.  6,  7,   IV. 

319 ;  i.  7,  III.  167 ;  i.  7, 

IV.  134 ;  i.  10,  11,  I.  171 ; 

i.  10—12,  II.  359  ;  i.  10— 

12,  IV.  134 ;  i.  11,  I.  117, 

207 ;  i.  11,  II.  54 ;  i.  11, 

IV.  130  ;  i.  12,  IV.  129  ; 

i.  18,  I.  30;  i.  18,  IV. 

117 ;  i.  18,  19,  I.  324 ;  i. 

19,  IV.  130,  134;  i.  21, 

IV.  92 ;  i.  22,  II.  194  ;  i. 

22,  IV.  381;  i.  23,  IV. 

1:30. 
ii.,n.301;ii.,iii.,rV.  130; 

ii.  4— 8,  IV.15;ii.  5,  III. 

79  ;  ii.  6,  in.  79  ;  ii.  6—8, 

rv.  12 ;  ii.  8,  III.  327  ;  ii. 

9,  II.  173,  303  ;  ii.  9,  III. 

154;  ii.  9,  IV.  134;  ii.  10, 

ni.  276;  ii.  11,  II.  194; 

ii.  12,  I.  323 ;  ii.  12,  IV. 

130,  1.34 ;  ii.  13,  IV.  261 ; 

ii.  18—25,  III.  212;  ii. 

22,  I.  343 ;  ii.  24,  I.  324. 
iii.  1,  III.  244 ;  iii.  3,  IV. 

130;  iii.  3—5,  IV.  12; 

ui.  11,  IV.  68,  69  ;  iii.  12, 

IV.  134  ;  ui.  15,  IV.  130  ; 
iii.  IS,  IV.  126;  iii.  18, 
19,  I.  117;  iii.  19,  IV. 
129 ;  iii.  20,  I.  52,  118 ; 
iii.  20,  IV.  134;  iii.  22, 

III.  294. 

iv.  1,  IV.  12,  126 ;  iv.  3,  I. 

325 ;  iv.  5,  I.  181 ;  iv.  6, 

I.  181;  iv.  6,  IV.  129  ;iv. 

8,  rv.  130 ;  iv.  12,  III. 

167 ;  iv.  12,  IV.  28,  130, 

291;  iv.  17,  IV.  28;  iv. 

IS,  rv.  134. 
V.  1,  I.  182;  V.  1—5,  II. 

268  ;  V.  2,  IV.  130,  263  ; 

V.  2-4,  I.  182;  V.  2—4, 

IV.  134;  V.  3,  I.  287;  V.  5, 
I.  182 ;  V.  8,  I.  23  ;  »  8, 

IV.  130 ;  V.  12,  rv.  134 ; 

V.  12,  13,  I.  194 ;  V.  13,  I. 
193,  300 ;  V.  13,  II.  3  ;  V. 
13,  III.  146,  196 ;  V.  13, 
IV.  113,  130,  134. 


2  Petee. 

i.  l,rV.  134;  i.  2,  IV.  134; 

i.  2,  .3,  8,  IV.  135;  i.  3, 

IV.  134 ;  i.  4,  II.  164 ;  i. 

4,  IV.  im ;  i.  8,  IV.  135 ; 

i.  14,  IV.  134,  165 ;  i.  14, 

15,  I.  195  ;  i.  15,  II.  189  ; 

i.  15,  16,  IV.  134 ;  i.  16, 

rv.  1:35  ;  i.  19,  IV.  135  ; 

i.  19—21,  IV.  134 ;  i.  21, 

I.  100,  171,  207. 
ii.,  rv.  133;  ii.  2,  IV.  134 ; 

ii.  4,  I.  301;  ii.  5,  IV. 

134;  ii.  6,  III.  359;  ii. 

13,  IV.  271;  ii.  20,  IV. 

117,  135;  ii.22, 1.281  ;ii. 

22,  IV.  134. 
iii.  2,  IV.  1:34;  iii.  4,  FV. 

133;  iii.  6,  IV.  134;  iii. 


13,  III.  294 ;  iii.  14,  IV. 
134 ;  iii.  15,  rv.  129,  134 ; 
iii.  15, 16,  rv.  11 ;  iii.  16, 
I.  3.35;  iii.  16,  IV.  13;  iii. 
18,  IV.  1-35. 
V.  13,  IV.  129. 


1  John. 

i.,  I.  325;  i.  1,  1.83;  i.  1, 
rv.  147;  i.  3,  II.  45; 
i  1—3,  IV.  163 ;  i.  3,  5, 1. 
324;  i.  5, 1.  324;  i.  5,  HI. 
151,310;  i.  5,  IV.  165;  i. 
•7,  I.  99,  323,  324;  L  7, 
rv.  147 ;  i.  9,  IV.  382. 

ii.  2,  I.  99,  324;  ii.  2,  U\ 
147 ;  ii.  10—17, 1.  382 ;  ii. 
12—14,  rv.  147;  ii.  14, 
rv.  30 ;  ii.  18,  I.  382 ;  ii. 

18,  III.  339,  340 ;  ii.  18, 
rv.  147 ;  ii.  19, 1.  383 ;  ii. 

19,  IV.  147  ;  ii.  20,  I.  99 ; 
ii.  20,  III.  151 ;  ii.  22,  I. 
383 ;  u.  23,  IV.  266. 

iii.  3,  IV.  165 ;  iii.  5, 1.  324; 

ui.  12,  I.  99 ;  iu.  15,  IV. 

165;  iii.  24,  n.  118;  iii. 

24,  IV.  147. 
iv.  1,  I.  383;  iv.  1,11.  300; 

iv.  1,  IV.  118,  147 ;  iv.  1, 

6,  rv.  118 ;  iv.  3, 1.  :383 ; 

iv.  3,  rv.  146,  147 ;  iv.  6, 

rv.  118 ;  iv.  8,  II.  182 ; 

iv.  8,  IV.  165 ;  iv.  10,  I. 

324;  iv.  13,  II.  118;  iv. 

18,  III.  173. 
V.  6,  II.  40,  117 ;  V.  6,  IV. 

147 ;  V.  6,  7,  8,  II.  116  ; 

V.  6—8,  II.  118;  V.  7, 

1.334;  V.  7,11.117,  118; 

V.  7,  IV.  147;  V.  7,  8,  II. 

116,  117,  302;  V.  8,  II. 

118 ;  V.  9,  II.  117 ;  v.  10, 

II.  117;  V.  12,  IV.  381; 

V.  16,  I.  99;  V.  16,  II. 

333,  383;  v.  16,  17,  II. 

384;  V.  16,  IV.  31,  147; 

V.  19,  IV.  117;  V.  20,  IV. 

147  ;  V.  21,  IV.  147. 


2  John. 

Ver.  1,  rv.  148;  7,  IV, 
148;  13,  IV.  148. 


3  John. 

Ver.  5,  IV.  148 ;  9,  I.  383 ; 
9, 10,  IV.  148. 


JUDE, 

Ver.  3,  II.  126;  7,  III. 
359 ;  9,  III.  1:33  ;  11,  III. 
51 ;  12,  IV.  87,  330  ;  17, 
IV.  1:35 ;  19,  III.  175; 
23,  IV.  291, 


Revelation, 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  I.  29;  i.  5,  I. 
343,  363;  i.  5,  II.  44; 
i.  6,  IV.  38 ;  i.  8,  17,  I. 
28 ;  i.  9,  rv.  146 ;  i.  10, 
I.  171;  i.  12,  III.  151, 
291 ;  i.  12,  20,  III.  151 ; 
i.  13,  I.  98;  i.  13,  IV. 
356 ;  i.  14,  II.  51 ;  i.  15, 

III.  191,  192;  i.  17,  I. 
28  ;  i.  20,  III.  151 ;  i.  20, 

IV.  66. 

ii.,  iii.,  rv.  356;  ii.  1—7, 
rv.  11 ;  ii.  3,  IV.  66 ;  ii. 
6,  15,  I.  383 ;  ii.  7,  I.  28, 
151,  153;  ii.  13,  I.  182; 
ii.  15,  I.  383  ;  ii.  17,  I. 
98  ;  ii.  17,  IV.  38  ;  ii.  IS, 
III.  191,  192 ;  ii.  20,  IV. 
160  ;  ii.  26,  27,  IU.  261. 

iii,  1,  15,  rv.  160;  iii.  5,  I. 


98  ;  iii.  7,  III.  &)  ;  iii.  7, 

IV.  66  ;  iii.  14,  1.  28  ;  iiL 
14,  III.  373 ;  iu.  15,  IV. 
160 ;  ui.  20,  IV.  324,  354. 

iv.,  II.  353;   iv.  3,  1.99; 

iv.  3,  II.  348,  351,  353; 

iv.  4—6,  III.  292 ;  iv.  5, 

III.  151;  iv.  6,  III.  292; 

iv.  7,  I.  295;  iv.  7,  III. 

291,  293;   iv.  8,  I.   346; 

iv.  8,  III.  295  ;  iv.  11, 1. 

346  ;  iv.  11,  IV.  273. 
V.  1,   IV.   320;    V.  4,  in. 

227 ;  V.  5,  I.  23 ;  V.  6,  I. 

99  ;    V.  6,  III.  294  ;  v.  8, 
j      I.  99,  330 ;  V.  8,  III.  227  ; 

V.  8,  IV.  219  ;  V.  9,  III. 
295 ;  V.  10,  I.  99 ;  v.  10, 
rv.  38 ;  V.  11,  I.  29  ;  V. 
13,  in.  294 ;  V.  13,  14,  I. 
346 

vi.  1,"  3,  5,  7,  ni.  294  ;  vi. 

2,  I.  170 ;  vi.  11,  U.  274. 
vii.  1,  I.  29 ;  vii.  4^8,  1. 99; 

vii.    9,  U.  274;    vii.  11, 

III.  292. 
viii.  1—4,  rv.  221 ;  viii.  2, 

I.  29,  99;   vui.  3,  4,  I, 

3.30;  \-iii.  3,  4,  III.  227; 

viii.  5,  I.  99  ;  viii.  11,  IV. 

311 ;  viii.  13,  III.  293. 
ix.  2,  IV.  117  ;  ix.  3, 10,  IV. 

351;    ix,  5,  IV.  351;  ix. 

7,  17,  I.  170 ;  ix.  9,  III. 

294 ;    is.  9,   PV.  70,  295  ; 

is.  10,  IV.   351;  is.  13, 

III.  227  ;  is.  17,  I.  170. 
X.  2,  IV.  320. 

xi.  5,  6,  III.  39 ;  xi.  8, 1. 

99 ;  xi  8,  rv.  299. 
xii.,   I.  28;   xii.  5,   I.  29; 

sii.  6,  IV.  300 ;  xii.  9, 1. 

28;  xii.  13,  17,  I.  29;  sii. 

17,  I.  29. 
sui.,  ILL  339;  xiii.  3,  12, 

n.  82;  xiii.  5,  PV.  300; 

xiii.  16—18,  I.  60. 
xiv.  1,  II.  302 ;  siv.  2,  3,  I. 

354;    xiv.    3,     III.    288; 

xiv.  8,  II.  55 ;  xiv.  9—11, 

I.  60;  xiv.  11,  m.  358; 
xiv.  13,  IIL  16  ;  xiv.  13, 
PV.  382 ;  xiv.  14^18,  n. 
158;  xiv.  15— 18,  IIP  51; 
xiv.  19,  PV.  5. 

sv.  3,  I.  99;  sv.  6,  II.  329; 

x^'.  7,  III.  294. 
svi.  2,  I.  60;  xvi.  13,  PV. 

145;    xvi.    15,    IV.    324, 

354 ;  xvi.  17,  rv.  117. 
svii.  4,  PV.  217,  218,  313 ; 

xvii.  5,  IV.  299, 300 ;  xvii. 

6,  I.  182;  xvii.  14,  n. 
325. 

~xviii.  2,  10,  21,  IL  55; 
xviii.  6,  IV.  272;   sviii, 

7,  PV.  271 ;  xviii.  9,  PV. 
271;  x\-iLi.  10,  II.  55; 
xvui.  11—13,  I.  331; 
sviii.  12,  IV.  112,  360; 
xviii.  13,  1. 245 ;  xviii.  21, 

II.  55. 

xix.  1—4,  III.  £94 ;  six.  7, 

I.  324;  xix.  7,  IP  286; 
xis.  8,  14,  n.  329;  xis. 

10,  IL  318,  360 ;  xLs.  10, 

IV.  3;  xis.  11—13,  1.28; 
xis.  12,  II.  39 ;  xis.  13, 
n.  118;  xis.  14,  L  170; 
xix.  14,  II.  274,  329 ;  xix, 
15,  IV.  5;  xix.  17,  IV. 
117 ;  xix.  20,  I.  60 ;  xis. 
20,  PV.  18. 

sx.  4,  I.  60 ;  ss.  10,  PV.  18. 
xsi.  1,  III.  358  ;  xxi.   1—4, 

II.  159  ;  xxi.  1—15,  PEI. 
232;  xxi.  2,  II.  358;  xxi. 
3,  4,  II.  359 ;  xxi.  8,  IV. 
18  ;  ssi.  11,  II.  353  :  xxi, 
14,  311.  80;  xxi.  16,  III. 
43,  309  ;  xxi.  18—21,  PL 
348;  xsi.  19,  PV.  291; 
xxi.  21,  PV.  217 ;  sxL  27, 

11.  18. 

sxii.  1,  2,  II.  159  ;  ssii.  1— 
3,1.  28;  xsii.  17, 1I.343J 
ssii.  20,  PV.  324. 
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Aai'on  and  Miriam's  Oppo- 
sition to  Moses,  I.  177 

and   People   forgiven 

for  Golden  Calf,  I.  159 

Death,  I.  180 

makes   Golden   Calf, 

1.159 

Place  of  Ids  Death, 

T.  276 

Abana,  IV.  303 

Abarim,  Mount,  IV.  250 

Abel  slain,  I.  51 

Tomb  of,  IV.  307 

Abihu  and  Nadab,  Death 
of,  I.  230 

Abimelech  and  Isaac,  I. 
112,  &c. 

High  Priest,  slain  by 

Saul,  III.  130 

son  of  Gideon,  II.  11 

Abiram,  I.  179 

Abject,  IV.  271 

Abuer,  his  support  of  Ish- 
bosheth,  IV.  287 

Aborras  (Habor),  III.  250 

Abraham,  I.IO,  39,  62, 74, 84 

• and  Lot,  their  Seijara- 

tion,  I.  40 

blessed  by  Melchize- 

det,  I.  64 

buys  Cave  of  Machpe- 

lah  and  buries  Sarah,1.42 

Call  of,  I.  52,  75 

commanded  to  Sacri- 
fice Isaac,  I.  85 

Death  and  Burial,  I. 

53,  86,  175 

entertains  Three  An- 
gels :  intercedes  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
I.  41,  42,  85 

Friend  of  God,  I.  74 

God  of.  III.  101 

God's  Covenant  with, 

I.  75 

his  Faith,  I.  85 

his  Influence  on  He- 
brew Music,  I.  18 
his    Relations     with 

Canaanites,  I.  62 

his  Eeligion,  I.  62 

his  Wealth  in  Cattle, 

1.39 

in  Canaan,  I.  62 

in  Domestic  Life,  I.  39 

in   Intercourse    with 

God,  L  74 

in  Public  Life,  I.  62 

Instrument    of    God 

for  Special   Purpose  of 

Grace,  I.  74 
leaves     Haran     with 

Sarah  and  Lot,  I.  39 

Le^rends  of,  I.  75 

Mi^Tation  of,  II.  303 

Mission  of  his  Seed, 

II.  3U4 

Personal     Character, 

I.  39,  62,  74 
presents      Sarah     as 

Sister :  Motives,  I.  62, 63 
Promise  of  Seed,  1. 12, 

84 


Abraham,  Promise  of  Seed 

renewed,  I.  40 

rescues  Lot,  I.  G3 

Table  of  Incidents  in 

Life  of,  I.  11 

—  Tomb  of,  IV.  200 
Absalom,  Dtath  of,  IV.  290 

his  Rebellion,  IV.  289 

Acacia,  I.  80 ;  IV.  195 
Accad,  I.  264 

Accho  (Acre),  TV.  236 

Acciu-acy  of  Chinese, 
Egyptian,  and  Assyrian 
Records,  III.  330 

Achan,  Ingot  secreted  by, 
III.  178 

Achan,  his  Theft  and  Pun- 
ishment, II.  150 

Achmetha,  III.  23 

Acre    of    Bailey,    Value, 

III.  224 

Acre  (Accho),  IV.  236 
Actiac  Era,  III.  240 
Acts  of  Apostles,  Author- 
ship, IV.  333 

Chronology  of,  IV.  27 

compared  with  Paul's 

Epistles,  rv.  334 
Difficult  Passages  Ex- 
plained, III.  208,  267 

History  of  Expansion 

of  Christian  Church,  I. 
146 

Inquiry  as  to  Sources 

whence   Compiled,    and 
Historical  Character  of 
Book,  IV.  335,  336 
its  Missionary  Spirit, 

IV.  335 

Purposes :     Position 

among  Evidences  of 
Christian  Faith,  IV.  333, 
&c. 

- —  Table  of  Chronology, 
rv.  28 

Value  of :  Introduc- 
tion to  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  beginning  of  History 
of  Cluistian  Church, 
IV.  334 

Acts  of  Solomon,  Boot  of, 
UL  1,  74 

Adam,  Tomb,  IV.  200 

Adax,  First  Sabbath,  III. 
240 

Sepulchres      washed 

on  15th,  III.  240 

Adarkonim,  III.  71, 178 

Adder,  IV.  103 

Administration,  Synago- 
gual.  III.  212 

Admonition,  Final  (in 
MalacM),  III.  115 

Adouai,  UI.  115 

Adultery  and  Divorce, 
our  Lord's  Words  on, 
explained,  II.  131 

Different  Forms   of, 

11.  133 

Adullam,  David  in  Cave 
of,  IV.  224 

Advent,  Second,  III.  303 

Use  of,  by  False  Tea- 
chers to  Thessalonians, 
in.  339 


.ffiginetan  Drachma,  III. 
179 

.Slnon,  nearSalim,  IV.  121 

.^x-a :   see  Era. 

TUihction  and  Joy,  II.  297 

Agada,  III.  179 

Agag,  III.  63 

Agate,  II.  352    . 

Ages  of  Men,  I.  51 

At;io,  III.  180 

Agora,  III.  99 

Agi-ippa  I.,  Couis  of.  III. 
175,  176,  180 

n..  Coins  of,  III.  175, 

180 

see  Herod  A'jrippa. 

Agur,  Proverbs  of,  IV.  215 

Ahab,  Alliance  with  Je- 
hoshaphat :  Cbaracter : 
Marriage :  Daughter 
Athaliah  man'ied  to 
Jehoshaphat's  son  Je- 
horam,  IV.  140 

— -  and  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, III.  335 

Apostacy  from  Wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  III.  334 

Blood  hcked  by  Dogs, 

according  to  Prophecy 
of  Elijah,  III.  338 

Character,  III.  75,  333 

Ahab  delies  Ehjah,  III.  94 

Denunciation  on  him 

for  releasing  Benhadad, 

III.  337 

Disguised ;       Death, 

IV.  140 

Drought,  III.  94 

Famine,  III.  94 

his     Baal    Worship, 

III.  75 

his  Culture  and  Re- 
finement, III.  333 

his  Wives,  III.  334 

Marriage  with  Jeze- 
bel, III.  75,  333 

more    Wicked    thsr 

Predecessors,  III.  333 

Murder    of    Naboth, 

III.  76 

— —  seizes  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, III.  158 

slain     in     Battle     at 

Eamoth-gilead,  in.  338 

Syrian     Wars,      III. 

336,  &c. 

Victories  over  Ben- 
hadad IL ,  III.  336,  337 

Ahasuerus  identified  with 
Xerxes,  II.  218 

Ahava  (Hit),  III.  217 

Ahaz,  Dangers  in  his 
Reign  to  Jerusalem ;  his 
Sign,  I.  197 

Dial  of.  III.  238 

Ahaziah,  Death  of.  III.  159 

sends  to  consult  Baal- 

zebub  at  Ekron  as  to  liis 
Recovery,  III.  159 

slaiii,  III.  306 

Aliijah,  Prophecy  of,  III. 
141 

Ahohab  and  Bezaleel, 
Source  of  their  Skill, 
II.  4 


AA,  II.  151  ;   IV.  197 

Aijeleth-shahar,  Aijeleth- 
he-shahar,  I.  299;  III. 
325 

Ain  Aysheh,  III.  183 

• Barideh  (.Fountain), 

III.  282 

et  Tin    (Foimtain  of 

the  Fig-tree),  III.  279, 
280 

Mudawarah  (Foun- 
tain), III.  279,  281 

Zany,  III.  18;3 

Aker-Kuf,  or  Nimrod's 
Tower,  I.  264 

Alabaster,  IV.  17 

Alae,  IIL  250 

Alamoth,  I.  298  ;  III.  325 

Aleppo  (Beroea),  IV.  306 

Anise,  IV.  310 

Alexander  I.,  Coins,  III. 
180 

II.,  Coins  of.  III.  100, 

180 

Herod's  son,  exe- 
cuted, III.  355 

Alexander  Jannteus,  III. 
2.55 

attacks  the  Outlying 

Parts  of  Kingdom,  III. 
256 

Coins  of,  IIL  100 

from  the    Wars    and 

Death,  III.  2.56 

his     Widow    reigned 

nine  years  at  Jerusalem, 
III.  272 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus  II.,  escapes  on 
way  to  Rome,  III.  272 

surrenders  to  Anti- 
pater  the  Idximean,  III. 
273 

taken     Prisoner     by 

Pompey,  III.  273 

.■Alexander,  the  Copper- 
smith, IV.  51 

Alexander  the  Kine,  Coins 
of,  III.  100 

Alexandra,  IV.  367 

Coins,  III.  180 

the  Queen,  Coins  of, 

III.  100 

Widow  of  Alexander 

Jannfflus  reigned  nine 
years  at  Jerxisalem,  III. 
272 

Alfred,  King,  his  Gradua- 
ted Caudles  to  mark 
Time,  III.  238 

Algum,  I.  2-43 

"AUto,"  III.  53 

Alleged  Violation  of  the 
Sabbath  by  oiir  Lord, 
III.  14 

Allegory  in  Hebrew 
Poetry,  III.  219 

Allig.ator,  IV.  68 

Almagist  of  Ptolemy,  III. 
238,  239 

Almanack,  Bible  Alman- 
ack, IV.  180—183 

Almond,  IV.  245 

Almoner,  Three,  of  Syna- 
gogue, II.  26S 


Almsgiving,  I.  252 

Duty  of,  IV.  46, 47 

Par-ables  on,  I.  253 

Soixnding   of    Tnim- 

liet  Explained,  II.  259 

Aloe,  Ligu,  I.  24-3 

Altar,  Assj-rian,  I.  141 

Brazen,  IIL  120 

built  on  old  Site  in 

Temple,  III.  163 

Fulfilment  of  Brazen, 

III.  124 

God's  Directions  for, 

III.  120 

Goldtn,  III.  226,  &c. 

Horns  of.  III.  121, 226 

of  Incense,  III.  226, 

229 

— —  of  Incense,  Position 
of,  I.  329 

of   Incense,     Import 

of  to  Israelites :  FidfU- 
ment  to  Christians,  III. 
227,  228 

of  Incense,  Difficulty 

conected  with  it  Ex- 
plained, III.  229 

Sloping  Approach  to 

Brazen,  111.  121 

Tabernacle  and  Offer- 
ings therein,  III.  309 

Al-taschith,  III.  326 

Amalek,  Saul's  Victory 
over,  III.  128 

Amalekites  subdued  by 
Da-vid,  III.  189 

Amanuensis  used  by  Paul 
in  writing  Epistles,  III. 
270 

Amethyst,  II.  352 

Amenophis,  sonof  Amosis, 
I.  77 

Ammi,  III.  277 

Ammonites  subdued  by 
David,  III.  189 

Amoiite,  I.  339 

Amos,  Herdsman  of  Tekoa, 
III.  370,  371 

his    Education,    III. 

371 

his    Declamation    of 

God's  Judgments  on 
Israel,  III.  372 

his  Promise  of  Resto- 
ration for  Israel  through 
Judah,  III.  373 

his  Rebukes  of    Sin 

and  Idolatry,  III.  371, 
372 

References  to  Deute- 
ronomy, I.  275 

Amosis,  the  Pharaoh  who 
oppressed  Israel,  I.  77 

Amphibia,  IV.  55,  145,  &c. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
ni.  267 

Anastatica,  or  Roses  of 
Jericho,  I.  119 

Ancients,  III.  53 

Anemones,  I.  38 

Angel  of  Congregation, 
III.  213 

Angels  Ascending  and  De- 
scending on  Son  of  Man, 
Explained,  III.  373 
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Angels,  Cauiel's  Doctrine 
of,  II.  375 

« —  that  sinned,  I.  301 

. Worshii)  of,  III.  212 

Angelus,  III.  239 

Allies,  III.  53 

Angl>i-Sason  Versions  of 
Bible,  I.  43 

/^nimals  for  Sacrifice  to 
Baal,  Tariff  of  Prices 
(Plicenician),  I.  357 

■  now  extinct  in  Pales- 
tine, I.  15 

of  the  Bible,  I.  It,  22, 

55,  71,  88,  107,  13C,  166, 
199,  248,  21:50,  315,  364, 
366,  379 ;  II.  24,  45,  98, 
106,  134,  135,  167,  168, 
198,  201,  24t,  247,  204, 
344,  360,  362,  3ti3  :  III. 
7,  131,  201,  232,  312,  327  ; 
rV.  7,  54,  102,  145,  166, 
216,  292,  313,  3t9 

•—  Superior  ui  Strength 
to  Muu,  IV.  65 

Annoimcemeuts  of  Divi- 
sion of  Day,  III.  23S 

Anointing  with  Oil,  I.  100 

Anphak  (measure),  III. 
10,12 

Ant,  IV.  313 

Antelope,  II.  24,  135, 167 

Anthozoa,  IV.  353 

Antichrist,  1. 382,  o:c.;  III. 
339,  &c. 

Renan  on,  II.  81 

Antigoniis  and  Aristobu- 
lus,  sons  of  John  Hyr- 
camis,  besiege  and  take 
Samaria,  III.  255 

• assassinated.  III.  256 

Coins  of.  III.  100,  130 

King  of  Judeea,  mu- 
tilates and  banishes 
Hyrcanus,  III.  320 

Last     of     Asmoncan 

Line  beheaded,  at  Anti- 
och.  III.  321 

—  son  of  Aristobuliis 
II.,  taken  Prisoner  to 
Eome  by  Pompey  :  Es- 
capes, III.  272 

. subdues       Ituxseans, 

III.  255 

Antimony  (Pilch)  as  a 
Feminine  Ornament, 
III.  188. 

Antioch,  IV.  305 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus 

he.ps  Samaria  against 
Hyrcanus,  but  is  de- 
feated, III.  255 

— —  Sidotes  besieges  Je- 
rusalem, III.  254 

Antipater,  Sons  of.  III. 
319 

—  supreme  in  Judaja  : 
takes  jjart  with  Julius 
Caesar  in  Egyptian  war: 
made  Prociu-ator  of 
Judcea ;  his  PoUcy,  III. 
274 

the  Idumaean,  begins 

to  acquLi-e  power  in 
Judaea,  III.  273 

— —  with  Hyrcanus,  be- 
sieges Jerusalem : 
Forced  by  Scaurus, 
general  of  Pompius,  to 
raise  Siege,  UI.  272 

Antipater,  with  Eomane, 
forces  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus  II.,  to  sur- 
render, III.  273 

Antiphonal  Singing,  IV. 
219 

Antithesis  in  Poetry,  III. 
17 

Apameia  Cibotte,  City  of 
Phrygia,  I.  33 

Ape,  I.  16 

Apes,  I.  16 

Apocalyptic  Literature 
which  followed  Writings 
of  Daniel,  II.  375 

Apocalyptic  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  II.  374 

Apocrypha  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon,  IV.  317 


Apocrypha,  Books  of,  IV. 

345 
History  of  Term,  IV. 

320 
Apollos,  rV.  52 
Apostacy,  III.  339,  &c. 
Apostle  of  Congregation, 

III.  213 
or  Legate  of  Congre- 
gation, III.  212 
Appe.arances     of     Christ 

alter    Resurrection,    I. 

147 
Apple  of  Sodom,  IV.  312 
Apples,  III.  217,  218 
Apjjroach,  Sloping  up  to 

Brazen  Altar,  III.  121 
Apricot,  III.  218 
Aquamarina  (Beryl),  11.351 
Aqueduct    at    Jerusalem, 

Remains  of,  IV.  199 
Ar,  IV.  253 
Ai-ab.ih,  III.  342 
Ai-abia,  Horses  of,  170 
Arabians  in  Palestine,  IV. 

109 
Aram,  III.  247,  250,  251 
ArainaBau  (Aramaic),  Lan- 
guage    of    Judjea    and 

Galilee,  si^oken  by  our 

Lord,  III.  194 
Aram-Naharaim,  III.  251 
Ararat,  I.  35,  232 
Arbela,  Caves  of.  III.  281 
Arch,  Robinson's,  IV.  279 

■ Wilsons,  rV.  279,  280 

Archelaus,   Coins  of.  III. 

175, 176 
Ethnarch,  Coins,  III. 

180 
marries       Brother's 

Wife,  II.  32 
son    of    Herod    the 

Great,  II.  31 
Architecture,     Chaldean, 

II.  208 

of   Synagogues,  III. 

184 

Area,  Hebrew  Measures 
of,  II.  380 

Arctas,  helping  Hyrcanus 
II.,  defeats  Aristobulus 
n..  III.  272 

Aristobulus  appointed 
High  Priest  :  Drowned 
at  Jericho,  HI.  322 

and  Aiitigouus,  sons 

of  John  Hyrcanus,  be- 
siege and  take  Samaria, 

III.  255 

I.,  Coins  of.  III.  100, 

180 
Defeated  by  Aretas, 

in.  272 

II.      escapes      from 

Rome,  but  re-captured, 
III.  273 

Herod's  son,  exe- 
cuted, III.  355 

reigned  a  year,  and 

died.  III.  256 

seized  Kingdom    on 

death  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
killed  Mother,  and  im- 
prisoned Brothers,  III. 
255 

succeeded         Queen 

Alexandra,  displacing 
brother  Hyrcanus,  III. 
272 
Aristobulus  takenPrisoner 
by  Pompey  to  Eome,  III. 
273 
Ark  at  Kh'jath-jcarim,  II. 
242 

in     Synagogue,     11. 

263,  265 

Noah's,  I.  52 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  II. 
144  ;  III.  259,  &c. 

Covering  of.  III.  261 

Fulfilment  of, to  Chris- 
tians, III.  261 

History  of,  U.  141 

Instructions  for,  I.  80 

its  Wanderings,  I.  80 

Materials  of,  I.  80 

Material, Dimensions, 

Covering,  &c.,  IQ.  259 


Ark,  Meaning  of, to  Israel- 
ites, HI.  260 

Purpose  of.  Contents, 

&c.,  IIL  260 

wanting    in    Second 

Temple,  III.  205 

Armenia,  Geography  of,  I. 
94,  2U 

Armour,  &c.,  Assyrian, 
UI.  2<»6 

of  God,  III.  211 ;  IV. 

205 

Arms  for  Temi^le  Guard, 
III.  97 

Artaxerses  forbids  Re- 
buUdiug  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Temple,  II.  155 

ArtificialHorology.UI.239 

As,  III.  222 

Asa,  his  Religious  Re- 
forms, III.  142 

Asaph,  Author  of  Psalms, 
III.  323 

Poetry  of,  II.  220 

Ascalou,  IV.  238 

Ascanius  (Ashkeuaz),  III. 
247 

Ashkelon,  IV.  2:38 

.Asbkenaz  (Ascauius),  III. 
"247 

Ashtaroth,  III.  76 

Worship  of,  estab- 
lished by  Jezebel,  III. 
334 

i  Worship       of,       in 

I      Canaan,  I.  358 
Asian  Coins,  III.  180 
Asmouean  Coins,  III.  100 
Dynasty,  Fortunes  of, 

III.  255,  256 
Line,  Antigonus,  last 

of,  beheaded  at  Antioch, 

III.  321 
■ Princes,  Coins,  III. 

180 
Asmoneans,   The  Last  of 

the,  III.  272      . 
A.speu,  III.  180 
Asps,  IV.  103 
Ass— Wnd  Ass,  I.  199 
Assarion,  III.  97,  98,  179, 

180 
Asshiu-,  I.  264 
Assistant  Ruler  of  Syna- 
gogue, II.  266 
Assjrria,     Astronomically 

accurate  Record  of,  III. 

330 
Decay  of  Power,  IV. 

101 

Description  of  Re- 
gion, II.  282 

Early  History  of,  II. 

331 
Assyrian  Altar,  1. 141 

Inscriptions  record- 
ing Deluge,  I.  232 

Inscriptions,       see 

Monuments 

Astarte,  III.  76 

Four  Hundred  Priests 

of.  III.  75 

Astonied,  III.  54 

Astrology,  III.  2.39 

Astronomical  Coinci- 

dences, III.  348,  349 

Ataroth,  IV.  253 

Athaliah  married  to  Jeho- 
ram,  IV.  140 

Atonement,  Day  of,  II. 
273,  &c. 

Great  Day  of,  I.  131 

Great  Day  of,  Conse- 
quence of  Error  in  Day 
itselt,  II.  278 

Great  Day  of.  Warn- 
ing and  Fulfilment,  II. 
276,  <fcc.  See  also  Day, 
Great 

Attendance,  Early,  at 
Sanctuary,  U.  119,  263, 
&c. ;  III.  212 

A.U.C.,  Rome  Founded, 
Kal.  Mali,  4057,  III.  210 

Augustus,  Name  of,  con- 
ferred on  Octavius,  III. 
352 

Anion  (Jordan  Valley), 
III.  342 


Aulus    Claudius    and   his 

wife  Pomponia  Graecina, 

III.  2KJ 

Pudens,  III.  245 

Aureus  or  Gold  Piece,  III. 

69,  96,  97,  178,  180 
Authors  of  Books  of  Bible, 

I.  260 
Characteristics  of,  I. 

200,  &c. 
Author      of     Books     of 

Kings,  III.  1 

Object  of.  III.  3 

Ava  (Ivah),  III.  247 


B 

Baal,  III.  76 

and  Ashtaroth,  Wor- 

sliip    of,   in  Canaan,    I. 

358 
Four    Hivudred   and 

Fifty  Priests  of.  III.  76 
Ottering  to,  at  Car- 

mel.  III.  95 
• Priests   of,    slain  at 

Kishoii,  III.  3:35 
'I'arilf    of    Prices    of 

Animals     for    Sacrifice 

(Phoenician),  I.  357 
Temple  of,  at  Kades, 

IV.  75 
Test  of  Godhead  at 

Carmel,  III.  95 
Worship   established 

by  Ahab,  IH.  75 
Worshii)   established 

by  Jezebel,  III.  33 i 
AVorship,  Fatal  Blow 

to,  at  Carmel,  III.  95 
Baalbek  (Hehopolis),  IV. 

304,  306 
Baasha,  his  Succession  to 

Throne,  III.  75 
Babel,  II.  55 
Baboon,  I.  16 
Babylon  and    Eome,   IV. 

299 
Babylon,  Church  at,  ex- 
plained, I.  300 
Dimensions    of,     II. 

177,  &c. 

Doom  of,  I.  220 

Geography  of,  II.  65, 

87,  177. 
Plan  of,  according  to 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 

11.91 

■ Pl.an  of  Ruins,  II.  90 

Second  Dynastj',  Me- 
dian Kings,  commences, 

III.  240 

Site  and  Remains  of, 

IL55 
Sketch    of     History, 

II.  178,  179 
Babylonia,  Fatherland  of 

Jews,  II.  206 
Baliylonian     Coins,     III. 
IfeO 

Talent,  III.  178 

Babj-lonians     in     Judaea, 

IV.  109 

IntemiDcrance  of,    I. 

221 

Rapacity   of,  I.  222, 

223 

Woo  to  the,  I.  222 

Badser,  I.  91 

Biigdad,  II.  280,  &c. 

Bagdad,  Jewish  Com- 
munity at.  III.  212 

Ten  Colleges  or  Con- 
gregations of  Jews  at, 

III.  212 
Bagpipe,  II.  229 
Balaam,  I.  2.31 

guided  by  Spirit,  and 

his  Ass  xuider  same  in- 
fluences, II.  11 

Balen,  I.  24-3 

Banias,  III.  59 

Cavern       at,       from 

which  Jordan  issues, 
III.  56 

Fountain  of,  IH.  279 


Baptism  of  Clirist,  II.  36 
Baptism  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist,  11.  38,  &c. 

of  Proselytes,  II.  38 

with  which  our  Lord 

was  to  be  Baptised,  III. 
278 
Barablxis,    Preference    of 
Multitude      for,         ex- 
plained, II.  81 
Barak,  II.  14 
Barben-y,  I.  05 
Barclay's    Gatewaj",    IV. 

280 
Barley,  IV.  374 

Value  of.  III.  222 

Barleycorn,  II.  278—80 
BaiMda,  River,  IV.  303 
Baruch,   Jeremiah's    Ser. 
vant.     Disappointment, 
and  Fidelity,  II.  98 
writes  God's  Denun- 
ciation of  the  Land  in 
Rolls,  II.  76 
Bashan,  Cities  of,  I.  374 

Geography    of,    IV. 

247 

Eas-reUefs.  See  Monu- 
ments. 

Bat,  I.  138 

Batantca,  IV.  247,  248 

Bath  (Measure),  II.  381; 
III.  10,  11,  12 

Bathsheba,  IV.  289 

Batlanim,  or  Men  of  Lei- 
sure, III.  212 

Bay  Trees,  IV.  344 

Bdellium,  I.  244 

Beau,  IV.  194, 195 

Bear,  I.  90 

Bearded  Vultures,  IL  249 

{Ldmmergcier),  II.  294 

Bea.st,  Number  of  the,  IV. 
30u 

of  Prey,  I.  22,  23,  57, 

58,  88,  89,  90,  92  ;  IV.  54 

Bedawin  of  Sinai,  IV.  153 

Bee,  IV.  294,  313 

T^ces,  IV.  350 

ii'-cr-sheba,  I.  114 

Origin    of   name,    I. 

03 

Beetles,  TV.  292 

Beggars,  I.  237 

Behemoth,  L  251 

Beirut,  IV.  231 

Beka,  ni.  97, 180 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  IV. 
317,  318 

Belilk,  ni.  250 

Bells,  II.  312 

Benevolence  and  Charity, 
Deeds  of,  I.  237,  251 

Bcnhadad  II.  Conquered 
by  Ahab,  III.  336,  337 

Benjamin  and  Joseph,  I. 
oiS 

Bercea,  IV.  306 

Bernice,  sister  of  Herod 
Affiippa  II.,  IL  147,  &c. 

Berothai,  III.  254 

Beryl,  II.  351 

Bestead,  III.  54 

Betah,  III.  254 

Beth-Adina,  III.  248 

Bethel,  IV.  122 

and     Dan,     Golden 

Calves  at.  III.  75 

Events  which  hap- 
pened at,  IV.  138 

-^  Jacob's  Vision  at,  I. 

213 
Bethel,  School  of  Prophets 

at,  IIL  76 
. The    Nameless    Pro- 
phet of,  Idolatrj-  at,  IV. 

13-<,  139 
Bethesda,    Pool   of,     IV. 

282 
Bethlehem,  Character  of, 

as  a  Village,  IV.  221 
Children     slain     by 

Herod,  III.  368,  309 

Christ's   Birthplace, 

I.  240 

Geographical  Posi- 
tion, IV.  198 

Jesus  Clirist  bom  at, 

III.  368 
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Bethsaida,  III.  170 
Betli-shemesli,     IV.     202, 

3i37 
Betrothal    aud  Marriage, 

Interval    between,     IV. 

2d9 
BcUer  (Gold),  HI.  189 
Between   tke    Books,   HE. 

203, 205, 233,  231 ;  lU.  82, 

254,  272,  319.  352,  368 
Bewray,  III.  55 
Bezaleel     aud      Alioliab, 

Soiu-ce   of   their    Skill, 

II.  11 

Bible,  Lloyd's,  1701 ;  Cam- 
bridge, 1762  ;  Oxford, 
1769,  IV.  373 

Almanack,   IV.  180— 

1S3 

and  Testament  (Gen- 
evan),Relation  between, 
IV.  328. 

— —  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
of,  I.  43 

Animals,   III.    7,    71, 

88,  134, 201,  203,  312,  327  ; 
IV.  7,  54,  102,  145,166, 
216,  292,  313,  349 

Authorised    Version 

of  the,  under  James  I., 
IV.  375 

— -  Biogi-aphies.  See 
AbralMm,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Mbscs  &c.;  II.  1, 
17, 149,  165, 187,  220, 242  ; 
ni.  32,  62,  74,  93,  125, 
154,  304,  333 ;  IV.  97, 139, 
223,  314 

Bishop's,  IV.  336,  &c. 

Character  of,  Epitome 

of  God's  Truths,  I.  191 

Chronology,  III.  362 

— 36i 

Coincidences,   L    26, 

97,    145,    193,    292.   325; 

III.  19,210;  IV.  49 

Coins,  &c..  III.  242 

Conti-asts,  IV.  161 

Different      Headings 

in  various  Works,  IV. 
266 

Discrepancies  in,  how 

Reconcilable,  I.  261 

Diseases  of,  IV.   76, 

174,  275 

Eastern  Geography,!. 

93,102,151,  232,263,359; 
II.  55,  b7,  177,  2U,  280, 
330;  III.  247,  &c. 

Eughsh,  History  of, 

I.  12,  43,  68,  81,  257 ;  n. 
19, 122,  260, 300, 306 ;  in. 
263;  IV.  65,  83,262,326, 
336,  361,  375 

Ethnology,    I.     337, 

356,  373;  n.  206,  236, 
303;  III.  197,  233;  IV. 
108,  142 

Genevan,  IV.  326,  &c. 

-^-  Geography,  II.  55,  87, 
177,  211,  280,  330;  III. 
22,  56,  103,  168,  183,  247, 
279,  342,  358  ;  IV.  23,  38, 
71,  87,  118,  136,  150,  183, 
196,  230,  247,  276,  302, 
363 

Great,    The,    Copies 

of,  where  existing,  TV. 
267;  of  1539,  IV.  262, 
&c.  ;  Reduced  Fac- 
similes  of    Title-pages, 

IV.  263,  265 

— —    Illustrations     from 

Coins,  Medals,  and  In- 
•    scriptions,  I.  29,  46,  59, 

153,  237,  251 ;  n.  85,  155, 

190,  217 ;  III.  242 
Bible,    Illustrations  from 

Eastern    Manners    and 
.    Customs,  I.  29,   46,  59, 

153,  237,  251 

Inspii-ation,    I.    190, 

205,  260,  333 

-  Known  by  Transla- 
tion, I.  333 

Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, III.  212 

Measures,    Weights, 

and  Coins,  II.  278,^380 ; 


111.  10 ;  III.  66,  96,  175, 
222,  23S,  330,  347,  361 ; 
IV.  27,  180 

Bible  Metals,  III.  188 
Minerals,  II.  317 ;  HI. 

18S,  295 ;  IV.  13 
Modes  of  Reckoning, 

ni.  331 
Music,  I.  17,  70,  183, 

215,  296  ;  II.  6,  70,  183, 

229,  310 ;   III.  374 
Musical  Instruments 

of,  I.  19 
— -  Narratives     of    the. 

Fragmentary,  I.  261 

Natural    History,  I. 

14 

Other  Versions  of,  I. 

42—46 
Perf\imes,  I.  241,  328, 

374  ;  n.  151,  153 

-  Plants.  I.  6, 36,  65, 118, 
225 ;  II.  40-42, 106,  107, 
173,  &c.,  326,  327;  III. 
215;  IV.  131,  193,  245, 
310,  342,  356,  372 

Poetry,    I.    209,    286, 

353  ;  II.  58,  77,  159,  219, 
269,  339  ;  IH.  16,  48,  80, 

112,  181,  219,  283,  356, 
379 ;  IV.  4 

Printed  itnder  Ed- 
ward VI.,  IV.  326 

Psychology,    I.    289  ; 

II.  10,  126, 162, 191 ;  III. 
171 

Relation      between 

Authorised  Version  and 
Earlier  Translations, 
IV.  377 

Relation    of    Psalms 

to.  III.  316 

Revision  of  Autho- 
rised Version,  IV.  382, 
383 

Translators  of,  I.  12, 

260 

Translators    of   the 

Authorised  Version  ; 
their  duties  and  plan  of 
the  work,  IV.  376 

Two  Passages  quoted 

from  the  several  princi- 
pal Versions,  IV.  378, 
379 

Versions  and  Editions 

of,  I.  258,  &c. 

The  word,  IV.  320 

Words,  III.  53,   100, 

224,  333 ;  IV.  68,  111,  127, 
148,  208 

Division  II.,  IV.  271 

Biblical  Imagery,  Source 
of,  m.  286 

Poetry,  Outlines  of 

History  of,  II.  58,  77, 
159,  219 

Psychology,  I.  289 

BUdad,  IV.  20,  &c.,  62 
Binding  and  Loosing,  III. 

80 
Biographies,  II.  1,  17, 149, 
165,  187,  226,  242 

of  Bible,  see^bi'a7iarti, 

Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Mo- 
ses, &c.;   in.  32,  62,  74, 
93, 125, 154, 304,  333 ;  IV. 
97, 139,  223,  287,  314 
Bird-headed  Idols,  II.  139 
Birds,  II.  244  ;  iii.  7 
Birds   of   the    Bible,   II. 
244,  247,  294,    344,   360, 
362 

of  Prey,  II.  247,  291, 

344,  360 ;  iv.  8 

of    Prev,   Nocturnal, 

n.  344,  360 

Perching,  II.  360,  &c. 

Birs-Nimroud,  II.  56 
Birth  of  Hebrew  Children, 

1.29 
Bishop,  Qualifications  for, 

m.  213 

Bishops'  Bible,  TV.  333 
compared  with  Cran- 

mer's,  IV.  338 
Distribution  of  Boots 

of  Bible  among  Revisers, 

IV.  337 


Bible,  MarginalJTotfcs,  TV. 

339 
Bison,  II.  25. 
Bissextiles,    Cycles,    Illr 

240 
Bittern,  IH.  232,  233,  312 
Bitumen,  TV.  18 
Blasi)hemy     against     the 

Holy    Ghost,    II.    382, 

&c. 
Blende  ( Sulphide  of  Ziac) , 

in.  191 

"  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (Eph.  i. 
3)  explained,  IV.  1,'; 

Blessings  and  Curves  at 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  II. 
187 

Blessings  on  Gerizim,  ITc 
122 

Blood  in  Sacrifices,  Mean- 
ing of,  I.  131 

of    Christ    Cleansing 

from  Sin,  I.  323 

Plague  of,  I.  78 

Bloody  Sacrifices,  I.  130 
Boanerges,  IV.  146,  164 
Boar,  Wild,  I.  280 
Boaz,  Son  of  Rahab,  III. 

258 
Boils  and  Blains,  Plague 

of,  I.  78 
Bonds,  Pauls,  III.  210 
Bones,  Ezekiel's  Vision  of, 

II.  198 

Book  of  Common  Prayer 

of     Edward    VI.,     IV. 

326 
of   Common    Prayer, 

Revision  of,  IV.  382 

of  Esther,  IV.  254 

of  Law,  its  Character 

alwavs  Sacred,  TV.  318 

of  Proverbs,  IV.  213 

of  the   Covenant,    I. 

158 
Books,   Between  the,   II. 

203,  205,  233,  234;    III. 

82,  254 

of  Apocrypha,  IV.  345 

of     New    Testament, 

III.  144,  193,  265,   301  ; 

IV.  79,  113,  123,  129,  133, 
146,  157,  159,  163,  20i, 
241,  259,  298,  301,  333, 
383 

of  Old  Testament,  I. 

I.  49,  76,  129,  228,  273, 
369;  II.  161,  220,  245,  269, 
301;  III.  1,  30,  45,  66, 
89,  108,  115, 137, aei,  201, 
2.57;  IV.  94,  106,  217, 
213,  228,  t254,  295,  373, 
310,  253,  368 

Books  of  the  Bible,  Poeti- 
cal, I.  210,  211 

Sacred,        Gradual 

Growth  of  Canon  of, 
IV.  318 

Borage,  IV.  312 
Boswellia,  I,  333,  374,  &c. 
Botanic       Explorers      of 

Palestine,  I.  7 
Bottles      of      Goat-Skin, 

Christ  on  New  Wines, 

&o.,  II.  102 
Wines,  Old  and  New, 

II.  2*5 

Bow  drawn   at   Venture, 

III.  338 

in  the  Cloud,  in.  342 

Box  for  Phylacteries,    I. 

60 
Bos  Thorn  IV.  312 

Tree,  IV.  344 

Bramble,  IV.  312 

Bran,  III.  191 

Branch  (of  our  Lord),  T. 

Brass,  Altar  of,  III.   120, 

121 
Bravei-y,  III.  55 
Bray,  III.  55 
Brazen  Altar,  III.  120 
• Altar,  Fulfilment  of, 

III.  124 
Serpent   broken    by 

Sezekiah,  IV.  99 


Brazen  Serpent,  Worship 

of,  in.  4 
Breast-i>late       of       High 
Priest,  Stones  of,  n.  349 
Biip-r,  IV.  24.5,  373 
BriwiiUiakinii-,  IV.  14 

in  Egypt,  L  105 

Brigandines,  III.  100 
Brimstone,  IV.  18 
Bronze,  Ill,i.l91 

used  foi.  Arms, Vessels 

of    Temijle,      Domestic 
Vessels,  Fetters,  Orna- 
ments, III.  192 
Brook    Oherith,    Elijah's 

Reti-eat,  lU.  93 
Broom,  Butcher's,  TV.  373 

Spanish,  IV.  194 

Brother,    Duty    of    to    a 
Childless    Widow,    HI. 
258 
Bruit,  III.  101 
Bryony,  WUd,  IV.  246 
Buckthorn,  IV.  193,  344 
Buhaish,  IV.  374 
Bull,   Cow,   Calf,    &c.,    I. 
379,  &c. 

Heifer,  Calf,  I.   366, 

&c. 

Winged,  I.  344,  &c.     ■ 

Bullock  offered  on  Great 

D:iy  of  Atonement,  II. 

275 
Biinsen     discredits      the 

History  of  EUjah,  III. 

74 
Burial  among  Jews,  Spices 

used  at,  I.  330 

Customs  at,  IV.  331 

Burnt  Otfei-ings,  I.  130 
,Bush,  Moses  at,  in.  102 
But  (in  special  sense),  m. 

101 
Butcher's  Broom,  IV.  373 
Buteiha,  III.  286 
By  (in  special  sense).  III, 

101 


Cab,  Cabi  (Measure  of 
Law),  11.381 

Cabus  (Measure),  III.  12 

Cadmia,  III.  191 

Caesar,  Julius,  Assassi- 
nated, III.  319 

Octavius,  named  Au- 
gustus, III.  352 

Csesarea,  IV.  237 

Caasarea  Philippi,  III.  59 

• — —  Population  in  time  of 
oiir  Lord,  IV.  143 

Cain  slays  Abel,  I.  51 

Calamine  (Carbonate  of 
Zinc),  III.  191 

Calamus,  I.  24-1: 

Sweet,  rV.  372 

Caleb  and  Joshua,  of  spies, 
faithful,  II.  5 

as  spy,  I.  177 

Hebron     allotted    to 

him,  II.  288 

- — •  his  connection  with 
Tribe  of  Ju^lah,  I.  76 

Calendar,  Construction  of 
prohibited  to  Jews,  III. 
330 

Forbidden  to    Jews, 

ni.  239 

Repressed    by    Pope 

Gregory  III.  331 

Substitute  for  in  divi- 
sion of  year.  III.  239 

Calf,  I.  366,  ko. 

Object     of    worship, 

III.  75 

Calf-headed  Idols,  II.  139 

CaUppic  Period,  III.  240 

as  Limar  Cycle,  III. 

240 

Calneh,  I.  266 

Cahieh  (Canneh),  ni.   247 

Calves,  Golden,  III.  190 

Camel,  Dromedary,  I.  315, 
364 

Go  through  the  Eye 

of  Needle,  L  365 


Camel,  Swallow,  and 
Strain  at  Guat,  I.  360 

Camphire,  Camr)hor,  IV. 
246 

Caua  of  Galilee,  supposed 
Locality  of,  IV.  76 

Canaan.     See  Hohj  Land 

Character  of  Inhabit- 
ants in  Abraham's  Time, 
L62 

Conquest       of,      by 

Joshua,  II.  17,  kc. 

Famine  in,  I.  278 

Geidogical  Charac- 
teristics, III.  298 

Geography  of,  ni.  168, 

183 

Inhabitants  at  Time 

of  Exodus,  L  3:38 

Nations     of,     driven 

out.  III.  197 

Possession  of,  by  Is- 
rael only  gradual,  II. 
188 

Report  of,  by  Spies, 

I.  230 

Canaauites,  I.  339 

Civil  Institutions  and 

Government,  I.  358 

Pedantry  among,    I. 

358,  &c 

Israel's    Wars   with, 

III.  198 

Intermarriaeo  of  Is- 
raelites with.  III.  199 

Religion  of,  I.  358 

Candlestick,  Golden,  III. 

lis 

Golden.and  itsLights, 

III.  309 

Golden,  Emblemati- 
cal, III.  151 

Golden,    fulfilled    in 

Christ  and  His  Church, 

III.  151 

Cane,  Sweet,  I.  214;  IV. 
372 

(Measure),  TL.  278— 

283 

Cankerworm,  IV.  292,  294 

Canna  (Measure),  II.  278 
—280 

Canneh  (Calneh),  III. 
247 

Canon  of  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine closely  correspond- 
ing with  our  Bible,  IV. 
319 

of  Old  Testament  and 

Apocrvxjha,  IV.  317 

Canticles,  IV.  321 

• •  and  Proverbs  com- 
pared, IV.  358 

Answer    to   Renan's 

Arguments  on,  IV.  334 

Authorship,  IV.  321, 

&c.,  355 

Commentaries      on, 

IV.  356 

Concei)tion  of  Christ 

in,  IV.  354 
Imagery  of  Book,  IV. 

353,354 

Various  Interpreta- 
tions of,  IV.  354 

Uses  in  Readtug  ;  its 

Doctrines  ;  Parallel 
Imagery  iu  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  IV.  356 

Wrong  Interpreta- 
tions of;  Charm  of  the 
Book  for  Devout  Per- 
sons, IV.  325 

Capacity,     Measures     of, 

IIL  10 
Caper  (Plant),  I.  225 
Capernaum,  III.  170 
as  the  Scene  of  many 

of  our  Lords  Deeds  and 

Miracles,  III.  184 
Authorities  for  iden- 
tification      with      TeU 

Himi,  in.  186 
— —    Ruined    Synagogue 

at,   built  by  Centime  n, 

III.  183—185 
Plan   of   Synagogue, 

III.  181 
Reasons  for  identify- 
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in?  with  Tell  Hum,  III. 
188 

Capemauui,  Tomlis  and 
BiiiMiu:,'s  at,  III.  1^5 

Ca])liarnaiim,  i'oruiatiou 
of,  III.  279 

Capporeth,  III.  261 

Captivity,  Poetrj-  of  the 
Eetum  from,  II.  221 

Strau/e  Marriages  of 

Hebrews  duriu?,  III.  90 

Time  of,  IV.  lOS 

Captivities  under  Sidon- 
ians,  Syriiins,  Philis- 
tines, &c  .  IV.  lOS 

Carat,  III.  97,  224 

Carbonate  of  Zinc,  III.  191 

Carbuncles,  II.  352 

Carcases  and  Eagles  ex- 
plained, III.  133 

Carchomish,  III.  247 

Carniel,  Mount,  IV.  233 

described,  IV.  119 

Elijah  at,  III.  76,  94, 

95 

Test  of  Godhead  at, 

III.  334 

Carpet— Weeds,  II.  107 
Can-hae,  III.  25i> 
Carriage— Carriages,    III. 

224 
Ca,3iphia,  III.  247 
Cassia,  I.  2t5;  IV.  St4 
Cjssius,      Pro-consul      of 

Syria,  laid  Judaea  under 

Tribute,  III.  319 
Castor-oil  Plant,  IV.  344 
Cat,  I.  26 

Caterpilla-,  IV.  232,  293 
Catholic  Epistles,  Difficult 

Pa-sages    explained,    I. 

31,  53.  66,  100,  117,  171, 

181,  287,  300,  323,  382 
Cittle,  Domestic,   I.  366, 

379,  &c. 
Domestic  and  "Wild,  I. 

336,  &c. 
Plague  (of  Egypt),  I. 

73 

Wild,  II.  24 

Cave    of   Machpelah,  IV. 

19J 
Cavern  at  Banaias,  III.  56 

of  Palestine,  IV.  16 

Caves  of  Arbela,  III.  281 
Cedar,  IV.  358,  359 

of  Leliauou,  IV.  358 

CeUius,    Olaf,    on    Scrip- 
ture Plants,  I.  7 
Cembalo,  I.  219 
Census,  III.  180 
Centurion's  Synagogue  in 

rnias  at  Capernaum,  III. 

183-185 
Cerastes,  FV.  103,  &c. 
Chabora,  III.  250 
Chaboras,  III.  2.50 
Choenix  (Measure),  III.  11 
Chain  of  Sacred  Keckou- 

ing,  III.  351 

Pauls,  III.  210 

Chalach  (Halali),  III.  250 
Clialanne,  I.  266 
Chalcedony,  II.  352 
Chalcilis,  III.  250 
Chaldea,     Fatherl>'.nd     of 

the  Jew^,  II.  20) 
Aspect  of  Country,  II. 

208 
— —  I  ■iterior,  Eeligion  of, 

II.  209 
Chaldean      Architecture, 

II.  2.J3 

—  Collection  in  British 
Museum,  IE.  209 

Great  Year,  III.  240 

-^—  Notation,    Influence 

of,    on    later     Metrical 

Systems,  III.  223 

Scale  of  Time,  III.  238 

Chaldeans,  Early  History 

obscure,  II.  208 

Woe  to  the.  I.  222 

Chalol  (Pipes),  II.  6 
Chalka,  III.  179 
Chamborin'T,  III.  225 
Chameleon,  IV.  59 
Chamois,  II.  106 
Chapiter,  III.  2^5 


Cliapnmn,  III.  225 
Charch.  mish.  III.  247 
Charcoal,  Princilial  Triffic 

of    Peninsula  of    Siufl, 

I.  228 
Charger  (Dish),  111^225 
(Horse),    Value   of, 

III.  224 
Chariot,  War,  Cost  of.  III. 

97  J 

Chariots,  F  'Hir,  Vision  of, 
in  Zechariah's  Prophecy, 

IV.  369. 
Charitj-  and  Benovobuce, 

Deeds  of,  I.  237,  251 
Charman   (Chilmad),   III. 

248 
Charmande,  III.  248 
Charon,  III.  250 
Charran,  III.  248,  250 
Charutz  (Gold),  III.  189 
Chashmal,  III.  192 
Chazan,  equivalent  to  Sex- 
ton, Beadle,  and  Appiri- 

tor.  III.  213 
equivalent   to    Iman 

of  Mosque,  III.  214 
of    Synagogue :     his 

Duties,       Qualiticatiou, 

&c..  III.  213 
Chebar  (River),  Ezekiel's 

Dwelling-place,  II.  196, 

280 
(River),    (Khabour), 

III.  247 
(River),     Scene      of 

Ezekiel's  Vision,  II.  195 
Chedorlaomer  (Name\  I. 

68 
Chelonla,  IV.  54,  &c. 
Cherith  (Brook),  Elijah's 

Retreat,  III.  93 
(Brook) :  its  Position, 

III.  346 
Cherub,  Form  of,  I.  295 

Origin  of  Word,  I.  346 

Cherubim  and   Serax^liim, 

I.  294,  344 

Form  of.  III.  291 

Fulfilment  for  Chris- 
tians, III.  294 

Human  Element  pre- 
dominant in.  III.  291 

Meming    for   Israel, 

III.  292 

of  Ezekiel,  III.  291 

of    Ezekiel's  Vision, 

II.  195 
of    Mercy-seat,    III. 

290 

on   Mercy-se.at,    III. 

261 

Swiftness  of.  III.  291 

Chewing  the  Ciid,  Test  of 
Cleauliuass  in  Animals, 
II.  202 

Chichester,  Inscription 
foiiudat,  AD.  1723,  con- 
nected with  New  Testa- 
ment, III.  244—245 

Chickens,  III.  134 

Chief  Kulcr  of  Synagogue, 

II.  264,  &c. 
Cboko,     Sir      John,      his 

Translation  of  St. 
Matthew,  IV.  326 

Child  of  Twelve  presented 
to  the  Lord,  I.  48 

weaned,  I.  46 

Childloss  Widow,  Claim 
on  husband's  brother  or 
kinsman,  III.  258 

Children  of  Disobedience, 
Spirit  working  in,  IV, 
116,  &c. 

Hebrew,  Birth,  Edu- 
cation, Schools,  I.  ^9 

Chilmad  (Charman),  III. 
243 

China,  Astronomically  Ac- 
curate Records  of,  HI. 
1      335 

first  Cycle  of  60  years, 

III.  240 
first  Historic   Cycle, 

III.  240 
I  Chinnercth,  III.  2S3 
j  Choa  (measure),  III.  10 
Choi'al  Services  of  Temple 


ordered  by  David,  III. 

i.iO 
J!.'uorazin,  III.  170 
otlier   Buildings    at, 

III.  187 
Ruined  Synagogue 

at,  HI.  187 
Clirist,  see  Je.sus. 
iind  St.  p.  ter  and  St. 

John  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

II.  250 
Inheritance    in,    IV. 

52 

Christ's  Example,  II.  210 

Christian  Era,  a.d.  1,  III. 
2W 

— —  Different  Calcula- 
ti<ms  as  to  place  in  age 
of  World,  III.  30 

Chronicles,  Authorship 
d  scussed.  III  138 

Books  of.  III.  137 

divisible    into     Four 

Main  Portions,  III.  140 

Ezra,  Author  of,  III. 

138,  139 

• •  Ezra's  object  in  writ- 
ing, III.  139 

Genealogies  in.    III. 

140 

Genealogy  of  Descen- 
dants of  David,  Valu- 
able, III.  140 

Objects    of    Writer, 

III.  142 
of    David,    Book  of, 

III.  1 

of  Israel,  III.  2 

of    KiuEfs    of    Israel, 

Book  of.  III.  1,  74 

of  Kings    of    Judah, 

Book  of,  III.  1,  2,  74 
State  of  Jewish  Na- 
tion when  written,  III. 
139 

Valuable  as  Supple- 
ment to  Kings,  III.  141 

Chroaological  Taiile  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  III.  269 

Chronology,  HI.  233 

Jewish,  111.  3j0,  kc. 

Jewish,Li'^-htou  from 

Epitaphs  in  Crimea,  III. 
331 

of  Acts  of  Apostles, 

IV.  27 

of    Bible,    III.    362, 

36 1 

of  Book  of  Exodus,  I. 

76 

of   Books  of    Kings, 

III.  5 

Scaliger's  System  of, 

III.  331 
Chrouometry,  III.  233 
Chronotasis,  III.  233 
(Jhrysolite,  II.  351 
Church,  IV.  271 
at  Babylon  exhorted, 

I.  300 
Early  Commiinity  of 

Goods,  III.  267 
Early,State  of  Society 

in,  III.  267 

Founded   on   Rock, 

III.  78 

in  Rome,  IV.  113 

of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

IV.  284 
Cicar,  HI.  97 

(Gold),  III.  97 

Cinnamon,  I.  2Io  ;  IV.  344 

Circumcision,  I.  30 

Renewed,  after  forty 

years'  wandering,  II.  19 

The  True,  III.  21 

Cithai-a,  I.  296 

Cities  of  Plain,  site  of,  III. 

359 
Citole,  T.  213 
Citron,  III.  217 
Claudia,  IV.  38  4 
Wife  of  Pudens,  III. 

215 
Clavioytherium,  I.  218 
Clavichord,  I.  218 
Clay,  IV.  14 
Cleansing   by  Chris!-,  II. 

40 


Clement,    fellowtr.aveller 

with  St,  Paul,  I.  150 
Clepsydra  sent  to  Cbarh - 

mague    and    Haroun  al 

Easchid,  III.  :;38 
Clerus,  and  wo'ds  derived 

from  it,  I.  207 
Climate,      influence      on 

Poetry,  III.  382 

of  Palestine,  III.  382 

Climax,  III,  251 
Clout— Clouted,  III.  226 
Cloth,  Linen,  II.  32!) 
Cobra,  Egyptian,  IV.  103, 

104 
Cock,  in  connection  with 

St.  Peter's  Denial,  III. 

134 
Cock-crow,    marks    Divi- 
sion of  Night,  III.  238 
Cock-crowing,    indicating 

definite  Portion  of  Time, 

in.  131 
Cockatrice,  IV.  105 
Cockle    (noisome    weed), 

IV.  372. 
Codex    Sinaiticus,    wants 

but    twelve    verses    of 

Mark's  Gosp.l,  III.  196 
Cohen.  I.  30 

(Priest,    Descendant 

of  Aaron),  I.  01 

Coinage,  Tables  of.  III. 
180. 

Coincidences,  Astrono- 
mical, III.  348.  349 

Coincidences  of  Scrix)ture, 
I.  26,  97,  145,  193,  292, 
325 ;  III.  19,  210 ;  IV.  49 

Coincident  Modes  of 
reckoning  Time  among 
Jews,  III.  317,  &c. 

Coins,  III.  10,  175,  222,  238 

Cyprian,  of   time    of 

Claudius,  Iuscrii)tions 
on.  III.  243 

•  illustrating  Scrip- 
ture, III.  242 

Measures,     and 

Weights,  IV.  180 

Medals,  and  Inscrip- 
tions, n.  85, 155, 190,  217 

Medals,  and  Inscrip- 
tions illustrating  New 
Testament,  III.  242 

Coin  of  Ai>.xmeia  repre- 
senting Deluge,  I.  34 

Coins  of  Bible,  III.  69, 
97,  330,  347,  361;  IV. 
27 

Samaritan,  1. 157 

Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures of  Bible,  II.  278, 
380 

Colleges,  Ten,  of  Jews  at 

Bagdad,  III.  212 
Colocynth,  IV.  246 
Colossians,    Authenticity 

of  Epistle  to,  IV.  159 

Characteristic  Con- 
tents of  Epistle,  IV. 
157, 158 

Epistle  to.  III.  210 ; 

IV.  157 

Warnings  of  Epistle 

to,  against  False  Teach- 
ing, TV.  160 

Colouring,  Local,  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  II.  271, 
376  ;  III.  19,  210  ;  IV.  49 

CoUimns,  Form  of  Two 
Corner  Columns  at 
north  end  of  all  Syna- 
gogues, III.  184 

Coming  of  the  Lord  (in 
Malachi),III.  109,  115 

Commandment,  Fourth, 
a  Witness,  III.  15 

Commandments,  Ten, 
given,  I.  80. 

King  Alfred's  Version 

of,  I.  14 

Commemorative  Piles,  IV. 
15 

Commerce  of  Israel  with 
other  Countries,  III. 
2:17 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of. 
Revision  of,  IV.  383 


Community  of  Goods  in 

Early  Church,  I.  147 
Extent  of,  how  arose, 

)iow  long  lost,  &c.,  HI. 

267 
not  Compulsory,  III. 

267 

Its  Object,  III.  267 

Complex    Parallelism     in 

Structure  of   Verses  in 

Poetry  of  Bible,  III.  48 
Conder,  Lieut.,  K.E,  Sur- 
vey of   Jordan   Valley, 

III  343 
Coney,  II.  201 
Confession  of  Sin,  IV.  220 
Congregation,   Legate    or 

Apostle  of.  III.  212,  213 

Tabernacle  of,  HI.  44 

Congregations,     'I'en,     of 

Jews  at  Bagdad,  III.212 
Conscience,  God  revealed 

in,  I.  3.1)4 
Contrasts  of  Scriptiu-e,  II. 

257 ;  IV.  161 
CouvolviUus,  IV.  312 
Copper,     Brass,     Bronze, 

Tin,  III.  191 
Copper  Vessels,  III.  191 
Cor  (Measiu-e),  III.  11 
Coracinus  (Fish),  III.  279 
Coral,  IV.  353 
Corban,  I.  155  ;  III.  98 
Coriander,  IV.  310 
Corinth,    Description  of, 

II.  376 

Its  Games,  II.  377 

State  of  Church,  IV. 

30 
Second     Epistle     to 

Thessalonians     written 

from,  II  [.  338 
Corinthians,  First  Epistle, 

IV.  29 
Second  Epistle,   IV. 

46 

Paul's    Epistles   to, 

II.  376,  &c. 

Corinthians,  Special  Cha- 
racter of  their  Scepti- 
cism, II.  370 

Cormorant,  HI  312  :  FV.  8 
!  Corn,  Vi'lao  of.lll.  222,&c. 

Coruer-stoi.»s,  Quotation 
explained,  ill.  326 

Corus  (Measui-e),  III.  12 

of  Land,  HI.  222 

Cossaei,  HI.  248 
Costigau,  his  Attempt  to 

Explore  the  Jordau,  III. 

.343 
Cotes,  III.  883 
Cotton,  II.  328 
Cotyle  (Measure),  III.  10 
Countries  for  Gold,  Havi- 

lah.  III.  189 

Ophir,  III.  189 

Purvaim,  HI.  189 

Raamah,  HI    189 

Uphaz,  HI.  189 

Course  of  Jordan,  III.  57 

of  this  World  ex- 
plained, IV.  116,  &c. 

Courses  of  Priests  in  Tem- 
ple Worship  arranged 
by  David,  HI.  140 

of    the  Priests,  The, 

III.  241 

Court  of  Tabernacle,  III. 
40 

Covenant.    See  Arlc. 

Ark   of,   11.144;  III. 

259,  &c 

Book  of  the,  I.  158 

New,  HI.  342 

Covenant  between  God 
and  Israelites,  Ratifica- 
tion of,  I.  159 

Covenant  between  Israel- 
ites and  their  God  at 
Sinai,  I.  80 

Covenant  between  Jacob 
and  Laban,  I.  254 

Coverdale,  Bishop,  hia 
work  for  the  Bible  in 
Paris,  IV.  262 

Characteristics  of  his 

Translation  of  Bible,  IV. 
66,  &c. 
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Coverdale,  Miles,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  Wi  a-k  ou  the 
Bible, Copies  uf  Ms  First 
EJitiou  exibtiug,  IV.  68 

■ his     (Jommuuicatiou 

wiuh  Sir  T.  More,  III. 
263 

his    Translation     of 

Bible,  IV.  65 

his  Version  of  Bible 

compared  with  I'yndale's 
and  others,  IV.  65,  &c. 

made  Eector   of    St. 

MiiiTuus  Martyr,  London 
Bri  jye,  and  died.  III.  265 

Notice  of.  III.  363 

Translation  of  Bible, 

II.  65 

writes      to     Thomas 

CromweU,  III.  263 

Bisliop    of    Exeter, 

iind  deprived,  III.  261 

Bible,    Second    and 

Third  Editions,  III.  264 

ir'rologue    to    Bible, 

III.  265 

translates  Bible,  III. 

263,  261. 
Coverings  of  Tabernacle, 

I.  SO 
Crane,  IH.  232 
Crannier,         Archbishop, 

Burned,  IV.  326 
First  Public  Employ- 
ment, III.  26i 
. •  made  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  III.  261 
Preface     to     Great 

Bible,  IV.  26i 
Cranmer's  Bible,  IV.  336 
Cra-sus.  SeeMarcusCrassus 
Creation,  I.  49,  &c. 
Cretans,   their   Character 

as  ffiven  by  Epimenides, 

IV.  261 

Crete,  State  of  Church  in 
time  of  Titus,  IV.  260 

Crocodile,  IV.  54,  &c. 

Crocus,  IV.  373 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  and 
Miles  Coverdale,  their 
Intercourse,  III.  263 

executed.  III.  264 

his  Work  in  connec- 
tion with  translation  of 
Bible,  and  his  Death,  IV. 
262,  263 

Crow,  Hooded,  II.  360,  33 1 

Crowing  of  Cock,  iudicat- 
iug-  definite  portion  of 
Time,  III.  134 

mark     division     of 

Night,  III.  238 

Crown  of  Thorns,  IV.  193 
Crucifers    (Bible  Plants), 

I.  118 
Crucifixion,   certain    data 

from  which  others  can 

be  reckoned,  TV.  27 
Cruse,  III.  383 
Cubit,  II.  278,  2S0 
Cuckoo,  II.  363 
Cucumber,    Bitter 

C'jnth),  IV.  246 

Squirting,  IV.  246 

Cud,   Chewing,   a  Test  of 

CleanUness  in  Animals, 

II.  202- 
Cumber,  III.  383 
Cumbrance,  III.  383 
Cumin,  IV.  310 
Ciiueiform    Epitaphs     in 

their  Light  on  Jewish 
Chronology,  III.  331 

— —  Inscriptions  not 
thoroughly  mastered, 
II.  2  18 

Cup,  New  Testament,  &c., 
Ill  341 

Curfew,  III.  233 

CuiTency,  Jewish,  at  dif- 
ferent Periods,  III.  180 

Curses  on  Disobedience  of 
Israel,  II.  142 

ou  Ebal,  IV.  122 

Cursin','s  and  Blessings  at 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,n,187 

Gush,  III.  248 

Cxishcin,  III.  248 


Customs,  Illustrations 
from  Eastern  Manners 
and,  I.  29,  46,  59,  153, 
237,  251 

Eastern, and  Manners, 

II.  119,  263 

Eastern, and  Manners, 

Illustrations  from.  III. 
212 

Illustrations  of  Eas- 
tern Manners  and,  IV. 
218,  239,  267,  330 

Cuth  (Cuthah),  III.  248 

Cuthah  (Outh),  HI.  24S 

C  ithas.  III.  248 

Cycle  of  Seven  Years,  III. 

an 

of    Nineteen    Years, 

III.  331 

ofTwenty-fourOrders, 

III.  240 

of  Forty-nine  Years, 

III.  3  Jl 

Dominican,of  Twenty- 
eight  Yeia-s,  III.  331 

Metonic,  III.  351 

Metonic  of  Nineteen 

Years,  III.  331 

of  Indictiou,  III.  240 

of  Jewish  Years,  Sej)- 

tennial.  III.  240 

of   the    Indiction   of 

Fifteen  Years,  III.  331 

Cycles,  Coincidences  be- 
tween, which  are  deter- 
minatives as  to  dates, 
III.  240 

of  Time,  III.  241 

Sabbatic,  III.  241 

Cymbals,  II.  310 

Cypress,  IV.  359 

Cyprian  Coins  of  time  of 
Claudius,  Inscrijation 
on.  III.  243 

Cypres,  Herod's  Mother, 
influences  him  against 
Mariamne,  III.  352 

Cyrus,  edict  to  Jews  to  re- 
tiu'u  to  Jerusalem,  III. 
161 

- —  his  Decree  to  restore 
Jews  to  country  and  to 
rebuild  Temple ;  its 
Monotheistic  character; 
light  thrown  on  by  in- 
scription, II.  85 

Tomb  of,  III.  23,  24 


D 

Daily  Sacrifice,  I.  130 

Restored,  III.  163 

Damascus,  IV.  307 

Dan  and   Bethel,    Golden 

Calves  at,  III.  75 
Danca,  III.  180 
Daniel,  II.  369 

appointed  Master  of 

the  Magi,  IL  372 

AiTthenticity    of  his 

Prophecy,  II.  370 

(Colo-     Coupled  by    Ezekiel 

with  Noah  and  Job,  II, 
373 

Divisions  of  his  Pro- 
phecy, and  Proofs  of 
authenticity  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  several 
parts  were  written,  II, 
373 

Dr.  Arnold's  View  of 

his  Prophecy,  II.  369 

his  Apocalyijtic  Pro- 
phecies, II.  374 

his  Doctrine  of  An- 
gels, II.  375 

Language  of  Ms  Pro- 
phecy, II.  373 

Personal    History ; 

interprets  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's Dream  of  Images, 
II.  371 

Question      whether 

present  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  up  Ima<re  in 
Plain  of  Dura,  II.  372 

View  of  his  Prophecy 

by  the  Jews,  II.  309 


Darcon,  III.  97,  180 
Daric,  III.  96,  178,  179 

Golden,  III.  71 

Darius,  his  Gifts  for  Ser- 
vice of  Sanctuary,  III. 
205 

l-'rosperity  of  Persian 

Empu-e  under,  III.  205 

Darkness,  Plague  of,  I.  79 

Darkonoth,  III.  71,  178 

Date  of    Crucifixion    cer-  i 
taiuly      known,       from 
which    others    may    be 
reckoned,  IV.  27 

Date-tree,  IV.  372 

Dates  reckoned  from  Cru- 
cifixion, IV.  27 

Daughter  of  Zion  Mourn- 
in,-,  II.  67 

David  anointedby  Samuel, 
HI.  64;  IV.  225 

anointed  King,   UI. 

129 

arranged  System    of 

Temple  WorsMj),  III. 
140 

as    Lyric    Poet,    II. 

77,  &c. 

as    Shepherd,     and 

playing  before  Saul,  IV. 
224 

at  Naioth,  III.  65 

at  Ziklag,  III.  130 

Author    of   Psalms, 

III.  323 

Biography  of,  IV.  2  -  7 

Book  of  Chronicles  of, 

III.  1 

Character  of,  IV.  223 

Character  of  Writ- 
ings, drawn  by  Camp- 
bell, poet,  II.  SO 

Circumstances     in 

Youth,  IV.  224 

collected    Materials 

for  Temide,  III.  140 

dancing  and  leaping 

before  the  Lord,  IV.  283 

His  influence  on  He- 
brew Poetry,  II.  77,  &c. 

His  longing  for  the 

water    of      B:;thlehem, 

IV.  227 

His   prosperity.    III. 

140 

His  sins,  IV.  288,  289 

Imagery  in  hlsPoetry, 

II.  78 

in  Cave  of  Adullam, 

III.  130  ;  IV.  221 

Kiugdom     at     first 

Judah  only;  its  exten- 
sion, IV.  2s7,  288 

Lamentation      for 

Absalom,  IV.  290 

Life  of,  IV.  223 

Life  thrice  attempted 

by  Saul,  III.  130 

Light    on    History 

from  Book  of  Ruth,  II L 
257 

Master  of  allCountries 

round  Canaan,  Syrians, 
Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  Amalekites, 

III.  189 

Mourning    for    Saul, 

IV.  227 

Name     in    different 

forms,  II.  78 

Number    of    Psalms 

written  by,  II.  79 

plays    on     hari)    to 

Saul,  III.  129 

Preparations      for 

Temple,  III.  140 

Rebellion  of  Absalom, 

IV.  289 
Reign  of.  III.  140 

Saul's  armour- 
bearer,  TV.  226 

Saul's   jealousy   and 

hatred  of,  IV.  226 

Silver  abounds.  III. 

190 

slays    Goliath     and 

saves  Israel,  IV.  225 

S'ccession  to  throne, 

IV.  287 


David,  The  Moabite  ele- 
ment in  his  Genealogy, 
III.  258 

Victories  over  Philis- 
tines, Edomites,  Moab- 
ites,and  Syrians,  IV.  288 

whi;n  outlawed,  IV. 

226 

David's    Harp,  Legend  of 

Rabbis,  III.  238 
Day,  Divisions  of.  III.  238 

of  Atonement,  1. 131 ; 

II.  273 
of  Atonement,  mean- 
ing and  Fulfilment,  II. 
276,  &i\ 

of  Expiation,  III.  240 

of  Judgment  not    to 

unsettle  Mind,  II,  299 

of  Judgment  pre- 
dicted by  Joel,  II.  158. 
See  also  Atonement, 
G.eat 

— —  ( f  Rest  provided  for 
observance     of    us     to  ! 
Limits  of  Time,  III.  239 

of  the  Lord,  II.  68 

of  the  Lord  (in  Ma-  ! 

lacM),  III.  108 
Days  of  Prophetic  Visions, 

IV.  300 
Day's  Journey,  II.  280 
Daysman,  III.  383 
Dead,  A  Gospel  to,  I.  181 

Christ  preaching  to, 

I.  117,  181 

Resurrection  of,  IV. 

1      33 

! State  of,  III.  303 

Dead  Sea.  III.  56,  359 

;  and  its  Minerals,  IV. 

17 

;  Characteristics     of 

1      Water,  IV.  23,  24 

Fruit,  IV.  312 

Geography  of,  TV.  23, 

33 

Ge  ilogT  of,  IV.  25 

Deal,  III.  384 

Death,  Customs  at,  IV. 
331 

Debir,  IV.  200 

Deborah  (Rebekah's 
maid),  her  influence, 
her  death,  I.  268 

Song  of,  II.  61 

Debts,  Cancelling  of,  in 
Year  of  Jubilee,  II.  367 

Decalogue,  King  Alfred's 
Translation  of,  I.  14 

Decennial  Periods  of  Reg- 
nal Years,  for  Jewish 
reckoning  bv,  III.  330 

Decimetre,  III.  10 

Dedau   (CusMte),  III.  248 

(Semitic),  111.248 

Dedication,  Feast  of.  III. 
27 

Deeds  of  Charity  and  Be- 
nevolence, I.  237,  251 

Deer,  Red,  II.  135 

Degrees  of  Dial,  III.  238 

Degrees,  Songs  of,  II.  221 ; 
III.  318 

Delicately,  IV.  271 

Deliciously,  IV.  271 

Delitzsch  on  Order  of  Mi- 
nor Prophets,  III.  275 

Deliverance  from  Egypt, 
its  Influence  on  Hebrew 
Poeti-y,  III.  287 

Deluge,  I.  33,  52,  232 

—  Geography  of,  I.  234 
Demetrius,  SUver  Shrines, 

III.  190 

Silversmith,    IV.  51, 

52 

Denarius,  III.  12,  177,  179, 
222 

Gold,  III.  71,  223 

Silver,  III.  223 

Departed,  State  of.  III. 
303 

Deputies  of  People  repre- 
sented division  corre- 
sponding to  Priests  in 
Course,  III.  241 

Desert  Partridge,  III.  72 

Deuteronomy,  I.  273 


Deuteronomy,    Authenti- 
city of,  I.  273 

Discrepancies     ex- 

pl.iined,  I.  276 

Discrepancies  of  Ob- 
jectors, I.  273 

References     to     in 

Amos,  I.  275 

to  whom  Author sMp 

has  been  attributed,  I. 
273 
Dhab,  IV.  56,  58 
Dial,  Degrees  of.  III.  238 
Diana,  Silver  Shrines,  III, 

190 
Diapason,  I.  298 
Diban,  Ruins  of,  II.  139 
Dibon,  IV.  253 
Dicseosyna,  wife    of   Nar- 
cissus,    significance    of 
her  name.  III.  244 
Didi-acima,  III.  97,  180 
DiiHcult    Passages.       See 
also  Explanation 

Explained,  III.  37, 133, 

146,  166,  208,  267.  326, 
341,  373;  IV.  91, 116, 126, 
206,  274 

in  Catholic  Epistles, 

I.  31,  53,  66,  100,  117, 
171,  181,  287,  300,  323, 
382 

in  Gospels — Matthew, 

I.  87,  112,  196,  240,  314, 
362 
Difficulties.     See  Difficult 

Piissaqes,  Explanation 
Difficulty,  Time  of  Visit  of 

Magi,  I.  143,  144 
Digit,  IL  278—280 
Dill,  IV.  310 
Dinah,  her  Defilement,  I. 

268 
Dinar  <  Gold),  111,97 

Golden,  III,  71 

Diocsesarea,  IV.  87 
Diocletian  Era,  III.  240 
Directions,      God's,     for 

making  Altar,  III.  120 
Disciples     of    John     tha 
Baptist  and   of    Christ, 
Question  of  Fasting,  II. 
285 
Discrepancies     in     Bible, 
how     reconcilable,     I. 
261 
in    Deuteronomy  ex- 
plained, I.  276 

in  Joshua  explained, 

1.370 

of  Objectors  to  Deu- 
teronomy, I.  273 

Disease  of  "job,  IV.  273 

of  Saul,  276 

Diseases  of  Bible,  IV.  76, 
174,  275 

Disobedience,  Spirit  work- 
ing in  Childixn  o  ,  IV. 
116,  &c. 

District  of  Jordan,  III. 
183 

Division,  Legal,  of  Years, 
Septennial,  III.  241 

of  Day,  An- 
nouncements of.  III. 
2:j8 

of  Land  among    the 

Tribes,  II.  188 

;  of  Night  marked  by 

j       Cock-cr.ow,  III.  238 

of     People     corres- 

I      ponding  to    Courses  of 

Priests,  III.  241 
of  Time,  Day,  Hours, 

III,  238 

of  Year,  III.  239 

Divorce      and     Adultery, 

Oiu-  Lord's  Words   on, 

explained,  II.  131 
Divorce,  Hebrew  Laws  of, 

IV.  270 

-  -Grounds  for  Pumsh- 
ment  of,  II.  132 

in   Mosaic   Law,   II, 

132 
Dofar,  III.  251 
Dog,  I.  55 
Dogs,  Ditferent  Breeds  of 

in  Palestine,  I.  56 
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Dolier,  III.  239 
Domestic  and  Wild  Cattle, 
I.  366,  &o 

Cattle,  I.  366, 379 

Fowls,  lU.  134 

Dominical  Cycle,  III.  2M 
Cycle  of  28  Years,  in. 

331 

Domitian,  Coins  of,  III. 
175,  177 

Doom  of  Babylon,  I.  220 

Dothan,  I.  179  ;  IV.  120 

Douai  and  Ehemish  Ver- 
sions of  Bible,  IV.  361 

Dove,  III.  7 

Drachma,  III.  10 

Drachms  of  Gold,  III. 
178 

Dragoman,  III.  215 

Drama,  I.  355,  &c. 

Dramatic   Poetry,   I.  355, 

-  &c. 

Draught  House,  III.  381 
Drink-oflfering,  I.  130 
Dromedai-y,    I.    315,    319, 

364 
Drought  in  Night  of  Ahab, 

III.  94 
Drum,  II.  314,  &e. 
Drusilla,  Wife  of  FeUx,  II. 

148,  &c. 
Dulcimer,  I.  215 
Dura,    Plain    of     (Iman 

Dour),ni.  248 
Duration  of    our   Lord's 

Ministry,  III.  27 
Dure,  III.  334 


E 

Eagle,  Booted,  11.  294 

(Gier-Eagle),  IV.  69 

Golden,  II.  294 

Imperial,  II.  294 

(Sea-Eagle  or  Osprey) 

II.  295 

Short-toed,  II.  294 

^—  Spotted    or    Rough- 
footed,  II.  294 
Eagles    gathered    where 
Carcases,        explained, 
ni.  133 
Ear,  III.  384 

Early  Attendance  at  Sanc- 
tuary, II.  119,  263  ;  III. 
212 
Early  Church, Community 
of  Goods,  III.  267 

—  State  of   Society  in, 
ni.  267 

Earth,  IV.  13 

Easter,  Greek,  Holy  Fire 

at,  IV.  285 
Eastern  Geography  of  the 

Bible,  II.   55,    87,    177, 

211,  230,  330 ;  III.  22, 56, 

247,  252 
Map     to    Illustrate, 

ni.  249 
Eastern     Manners      and 

Customs,    Illustrations 

from,  II.  119,  z63:  ni. 

212 

—  Illustrations    of,  IV. 
218,  239,  267,  3;50 

Eating,  Quantity  of  Water 
for  Hands  before,   III. 
12 
Ebal,  Curses,  IV.  122 
■  Solomon's    recogni- 

tion of  the  Law  at,  II. 
187 
Ebeuezer,  II.  242 
Ecbatana,  III.  22—25 
Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs 

Compared,  IV.  322 
^^  Authorship    of,    IV. 

228 
Contents    and    Cha- 
racter of  Book,  rv.  229 

1 or  Preacher,  IV.  228 

Solomon's  Penitence 

in,  IV.  322 

Teaching  of,  TV.  230 

Ecclesiasticus,    Book   of, 

IV.  34« 
Echalard,  HI.  222 


Eclipse  Cycle,  III  210 

Table,  III.  239 

Eclipses,  III.  238,  239 

Recurrence   of.    III. 

239 

Chronolocrical   Value 

of,  ni.  347,  etc. 

Eden,  I.  151 

Garden  of.  Situation, 

I.  151 
(inThelassar),III.248 

Question      whether 

History  not  rather  alle- 
gorically  than  locally 
descrijitive,  I.  153 

Edessa,  I.  264;  III.  250 

Edrei,  IV.  2^48 

Education  of  Hebrew 
Children,  I.  29,  46 

Edwai-d  VI. ,  Bible  printed 
during  his  Eeigii,  IV.  326 

Influences  of  his  Ac- 
cession for  Good,  IV. 
326 

Prayer  Book,  IV.  326 

Eginetan  Drachma,  III. 
179 

Egypt,  astronomically  ac- 
curate Record  of.  III. 
330 

Geography    of,    IV. 

363 

Jewish    Deliverance 

from,  its  Influence  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  III.  287 

Magician^,  I.  78 

Map  of,  IV.  365 

Natural      Features, 

Produce,  &c.,IV.  364 

Other  Names  for,  IV. 

363 
Plagues  of,  L  78,  79, 

135 

The   Flight  into,   I. 

362 

Times  of,  IV.  363 

Egyptian  Coins,  III.  180 

Inscriptions.       See 

A/onumcnts 

Money,  III.  190 

Second     Monarchy, 

Accession  of  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  III.  2it) 

Vultures,  248,  250 

Tear,  vague,  III.  240 

Ehud,  II.  14 

Ekron,  IV.  2.38 

Elae,  II  r.  250 

Elam,  III.  25 

Eldad  and  Medad,  II.  4 

Elders  chosen  for  Oiiicial 

Posts  in  Synagogue,  II. 

267 
of  Church  to  be  called 

for,  I.  100 

of     Israel     reciuire 

Samuel  to  give  way  to  a 
King,  III.  32 

Reverence  for,  II.  267 

Eleasar,  I.  206 
Eleazar,  I.  359 

Friend  of  Joshua,  his 

Death,  II.  190 

Priest,  Coins  of,  III. 

99 

invested     as      High 

Priest,  I.  180 
Election,  in  1  Thoss.,  II. 

297 
Electrum,  III.  192 
Eleutheropolis,  IV.  202 
Elephant,  II.  168,  198 
El-Ghor  (Jordan  Valley), 

ni.  342 
Eli,  Priesthood  of,  II.  223 
his  Warning  and  Sub- 
mission, II.  228 
Elias  the  Restorer,  III.  37 
Eliezer,  his   Journey  for 

Isaac's  Wife,  I.  Ill 
Elihu,  IV.  64 
Elijah,  III.  74,  93,  154 
and    Elisha,    Objec- 
tions   to     History    of, 
IIL  6 

at  Carmel,  III.  76 

at  Carmel,  his  Sacri- 
fice, III.  94,  95 
at  Horeb,  III.  155 


EUjah  before  Ahab,  III.  93 
brings  down  Fire  from 

Heaven,  III.  159 
casts       Mantle       on 

Elisha,  III.  157 
commanded  to  anoint 

Hazael,       Jehu,        and 

Elisha,  III.  156 
compared  with  John 

Baptist,  III.  77 
denounces    Ahab    in 

Naboth's  Vineyard,  III. 

336 
denounces  evil  against 

Ahab  in  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, III.  158 

fed  by  Ravens,  III.  94 

defied  by  Ahab,  III. 

94 
divides  Jordan  with 

Mantle,  III.  160 
his    Character,    III. 

77,94 
his  Despondency,  and 

Miraculous        Refresh- 
ment, III.  155 
liis  Flight  from  Jeze- 
bel, III.  154 

his  Mission,  III.  76 

his  only  Letter,  III. 

159 
History     of,    discre- 
dited   by    Ewald    and 

Bunsen,  III.  74 
meeting    with     Oba- 

diah.  III.  334 
deuoimces     Drought 

on  Aliab  and  Land,  III. 

334 
Messenger  of  theLord 

to   come  in  Spirit  and 

Power  of,  III.  116 
ministering  with 

Elislia,  III.  159 
Prayer  and  Sacrifice, 

ni.  335 
Piu-pose  of  his    Mi- 
racles, III.  74 
Rebukes      Ahaziah's 

Messengers,  III.  159 
souffht  Three  Days  in 

vain.  III.  161 
slays  Proishet  of  Baal, 

III.  335 
taken  up  into  Heaven, 

ni.  159,  160 
Test  at  Carmel,  III. 

335 
Threat     fulfiUed    on 

Aliab,     "as     Naboth's 

Word,  so  thine,"    III. 

33S 
Elivn,    Israelites  at,    IV. 

187 
Eliphaz,  rv.  20,  &c.,  61 
Elisha  and  the  Minstrel, 

rv.  142 
called  by  EUjali,  III. 

157 
catches  Elijah's 

Mintle,  divides  Jordan 

with  it.  III.  161 
Elij  ih  ministers  with, 

III.  159 

his  Death,  III.  307 

Work     in    Israel    in 

Jehu's  Time,  III.  307 
Elkanah,  Samuel's  Father, 

II.  226,  227 
Elm,  IV.  3J4 

Emblem    of   God's   care, 

Wiugi!,  III.  289,  290 
Emerald,  II.  350 
Emerod,  IV.  68 
Emim,  I.  .3.39 
Emmaus,  IV.  202 
Endor,  IV.  90 

AVitch  of.  III.  131 

Endurance,  Happiness  of, 

L  66 
English  Bible,  History  of, 

I.  12,  43,  68,  81,  257  ;  II. 

19,    122,    260,   300,   306; 

III.  263 ;  IV.  65,  83,  262, 
326,  336,  361,  375 

Silver    Penny,    III. 

222 
Version  of  Bible,  I. 

12 


Enquiring  of    the    Lord, 

IV.  34 
Ensue,  PV.  68 
Euti-eat,  IV.  68 
Ep»netus,  IV.  203 
Epaphroditus,  III.  211 

and  Paul,  IV.  190 

Epai)hras,  IV.  190 

Epha  (Cubic  Measiure),  II. 

381 
Engraving    on     Precious 

Stones,  II.  348 
Euodias     and    Syntyche, 

Paul's   Exhortation  to, 

rv.  191 
Ephah,  III.  248 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  IV. 

10,  52,  202,  206 

Authenticity  of,  IV. 

203-205 

Compared  with  other 

Epistles,  IV.  2u3 

Dedication  of,  IV.  10 

DiWsion  of,  IV.  205 

Paul's  Relations  with, 

IV.  2U3 
Ephesus,    Foundation    of 

Church  at,  IV.  202 
Ephraim    and    half   Ma- 
nasseh,  their  Claim  for 
Laud,  and  how  met,  II. 
188 
Epic  Poetry,  I.  354,  &c. 
Epimenides,   Paul's  Quo- 
tation from,    to   Titus, 
IV.  161 
Epistle  of  James,  IV.  123 

of  Jeremy,  IV.  347 

of  Paul's  First  Im- 
prisonment, III.  210 

to    Colossians,     III. 

210 ;  rv.  157 

to    Ephesians,    III. 

210  ;  rv.  202,  206 

to  Galatians,  III.  19  ; 

rv.  79 

to  Jude,  IV.  135 

to  Philemon,  IV.  301 

to   Philippiaus,    III. 

210 ;  IV.  isy 

to    Romans,  FV.  49, 

113 

(First)  to   Timothy, 

rv.  241 

to  Titus,  IV.  259 

Ei)istles.  See  Names  by 
v:hich  they  arc  friioicii. 

Catholic  or  Gener.al, 

Difficult  Passages  Ex- 
plained, I.  31,  53,  66, 100, 
117,  171,  181,  287,  300, 
323,  382 

of  St.  Paul,  ni.  268, 

301,  338 

of  Paul  all  Written 

in  but  Fifteen  or  Sixteen 
Years  of  Life,  III.  268 

Authenticity  of,  III. 

269 
- —  Chronological    Order 

of.  III.  269 
Features  common  to, 

III.  269 

Paul's    Introduction 

to.  III.  301 

Lasting  Effects    of, 

III.  271 

Paul's  Local  Colour- 
ing of,  II.  271,  376  ;  III. 
19,  210 

Not  all  his  Writings, 

III.  268 

Notes  of  Places  ap- 
pended to.  III.  269 

Order  in  Bible,  m. 

269 

— —  Salutation  and  Bene- 
diction in  all.  III.  269 

Style,    Reflex  of  his 

Character,  III.  270 

Epistles  Written  by  Ama- 
nuensis, III.  270 

Written  for  Special 

Purposes,  III.  270 

Pa-toral,  IV.  50 

.—  Paul's  to  Corinthians, 

11.  376,  &c 

1  Peter,  IV.  129 

2  Peter,  IV.  133 


Epistles,  St.  John,  TV.  146 

to  Thessalouians,  II. 

271 

First,  to  Thessalo- 
uians, Difficulties  Ex- 
plained, II.  297 

Epitaphs  in  Crimea,  their 
Light  on  Jewish  Chro- 
nology, III.  331 

Era,  Christian,  Different 
Calculations  as  to  Place 
in  World's  Atre,  III.  330 

Eras,  Table  of.  III.  240 

Erasmus,  liis  Revisions  of 
Text  of  Bible,  IV.  266 

Erech,  I.  264  « 

Erodium,  III.  215 

Er  Riba  (Jericho),  III.  340 

Esau  and  Jacob  bom,  I. 
Ill 

Difl'erence  of  Cha- 
racter, I.  112 

Anger     at     Jacob's 

Deception  of   Isaac,   I. 
213 

his  Anger  with  Jacob, 

1.116 
his  Red  Pottage,  IV. 

194 
Reconciled  to  Jacob, 

1.267 

Sells  Birthright,  I.  211 

Eschew,  IV.  69 
Esdraelon,   Plain  of,   FV. 

72,  88,  119,  251 
Esdras,  Books  I.  and  II., 

rv.  345 
Eshbaal  (Ishbosheth),  his 

Opposition  to  David,  and 

Death,  III.  132 
Esther,  Author  of    Book 

of,  IV.  258 

B  lok  of,  rv.  254 

Character  of,  TV.  257 

Characteristics      of 

Book,  IV.  258 

Date  of  Book,  IV.  258 

Fast  of.  III.  26 

Book  of.   Objections 

and  Difficulties,  IV.  254 

Objections  to  unten- 
able, IV.  256 

Position     in     Bible 

Community  of,  F^.  253 

Rest  of  Book  of,  IV. 

346 
Ethan       the      Ezrahite, 

Avithor  of  Psalm  Ixxxix., 

in.  324 
Ethics,  relation  to  Scrip- 
ture, I.  289 
Ethnology  of  Bible,  I.  337, 

356,   373;    II.   206,    236, 

303;    III.  197,  233;  IV. 

108,  142 
Et  Tabigah,  Bay  of.  III.  279 
Et  Tell,  III.  286 
Euphrates,  I.  94 

Geography  of,  I.  94 

'  Euthaliiis,       Deacon      of 
I      Alexandria,  affixedNotes 

of    Places     to     Panil's 

Epistles,  III.  269 
'  Ever,  or  Ever,  IV.  127 
I  Everlasting    Habitations, 
!      m.  231 
Ewald  discredits  History 

of  Elijah,  ni.  74 
Ewes'  Milk,  II.  46 
Example  of  Cltrist 
Exodus,  I.  76 
15,  Abib  falling  on,  28 ; 

Pharmatlii,  III.  240 

Chronology  of,  I.  76 

Inhabitants  of  Canaan 

at  time  of,  I  338 
Expiation,  Day  of.  III.  2K> 
Explanation   of    Difficult 

Passages.      See  Difficult 

Passages  Expliincd. 
Explanation    of    Difficult 

Passages.    See  Epistles, 

Gospi'ls. 
Eye  of  Needle  and  Camel, 

1.365 
Ezekiel,  II.  195 

Antecedents,  II.  195 

Cherubim  of  Vision — 

his  Name,  II.  195 
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Ezekiel,   Di^'isions  of  his 
Prophecy,  II.  195,  &c. 

His  Bread,  IV.  195 

His  IiiQuence,  II.  196 

His    Interpretations 

of  ami  Commeuts  upon 
the  Mo^aijLaw,  II.  197 

jtteasurements  of  Book 

of,  II.  382 
on  Trade  of  Tjtus — 

Prophecy  of   Captivity, 

II.  197 

Vision  of  Bones,  XL 

198 

Vision  of    Gog    and 

Masog    at    War     with 
God's  Peoijle,  II.  193 

Ezion-Geber,  IIL  252 
Ezra,  Book  of,  IV.  42 

as  Author  of  Chro- 
nicles, HI.  138,  139 

his  Book,  III.  138 

his  Pulpit,  II.  263 

Book     of,    separate 

from  Nehemiah,  IV.  42 

Subjects  of  his  Book, 

III.  143 


Fahles   in   Bible  Poetry, 

III.  219,  2J0 
of    Nathan    and   Jo- 

tham,  ni.  220 
Faith  and  Works,  I.  31 

Unity  of,  IV.  207 

Work  of,  II.  297 

Falcon,  II.  294 
Falconidffi,  II.  294 
FaU  of  Man,  I.  51 
Fame,  IV.  271 
Family    in    Heaven     and 

Earth,  IV.  205 
esijlained,  IV.  206 

Prayer     among    the 

Jews,  IV.  239 

Famine,    Causes   of,   III. 

206 

in  Canaan,  I.  278 

in  time  of  Ahab,  III. 

94 
Fardel,  in.  225 
Farthinsr,  III.  179 
Fast  of  Esther,  IH.  26 
Fasti  Apostolici,  Table  of 

Chronology  of  Acts,  IV. 

28 
Fasting  of  Pharisees  and 

of  John's  Disciples,  II. 

285 
Fasts  of  Jews,  IV.  ISO 
Fat  (for  Vat),  IV.  69 
Fatherland  of   the  Jews, 

II.  206 
Feasr,  Marriage,  TV.  270 

of  Dedication,  in.  27 

of  Harvest,  II.  42 

of  Passover,   I.  305, 

341 

Feasts  of  Israel,  Charac- 
teristics of,  II.  171 

• Eelation     to     each 

other,  II.  170 

of  Purim,  III.  26 

of    Tabernacles,    II. 

n2 

of  Tabernacles  Ty- 
pical of  Christ's  Work  ; 
Fulfilment  of,  II.  114 

of  Unleavened  Bread, 

I.  3il ;  II.  42 

of  Weeks,  II.  42 

Great,  IV.  18*  I 

Feeding    of    Fivi  Thou-  I 

sand  and    Foui  Thou-  \ 

sand.    Coincidence,    I.  i 

292 
FeUx    and   DrusiUa,    II. 

148,  &c. 
Fennel  (F.  CorvusX  I.  38 
Festivals,  Great,  IV.  180 
Greek  and  Jewish  at 

Full  Moon,  III.  239 
Fidelity    of    Obadmh    to 

true  God,  III.  76 
Field-Mouse,  I.  108 
Field,      Potter's :      how 


bought  with  Thirty 
Pieces,  &c..  III.  146 

Field-vole,  I.  108 

Fiftieth  Year  not  Conter- 
minous with  Septennial 
Cycles,  II.  241 

Figs,  ni.  218 

Fig-tree,  IV.  3t3 

and  Vine  (in  Joel),  II. 

66 

Figurative  Language  of 
Bible  Poetry,  m.  181, 
219 

Fine,  IV.  96 

Finer.  IV.  69 

Fir,  IV.  359 

Fire,  Holy,  at  Greek 
Easter,  IV.  285 

• ever  burning  in  Altar, 

III.  123 

Salted  with.  III.  166 

to    be    kindled     on 

Earth  by  our  Lord,  III. 
278 

First-born  of  Egypt  slain, 

I.  79,  135 
First  Sabbath  :  first  Sab- 
bath of  ^dar,  ni.  240 
First-second  Sabbath,  III. 

240 
Fish,  IV.  163 
in  Sea  of  Galilee,  m. 

168  ;  IV.  167 
Modes    of   Catching, 

rV.  172,173 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Eoches- 

ter,  executed,  III.  264 
Fishing,  IV.  167 
Fitches  (Vetches),  TV.  60 
Five  Thousand  and  Four 

Thousand    Feeding    of. 

Coincidence,  I.  292 
Flag,  Sweet,  FV.  372 
Fkis,  II.  327 
Flea,  IV.  292 
Flesh  offered  to  Idols,  IV. 

32 
Fhes,  IV.  351 

Plague  of,  I.  78 

FHght  into  Egypt,  I.  362 
Flood,  I.  33,  53,  232 
Fhite,  IL  6,  &c.,71 
Flute-Pipes,  U.  70 
Forgery  of  Jewish  Money, 

ril.  177 
Fort  of  Caver,  III.  123 
Fortifications  erected  by 

Solomon,  IH.  234 
Foundation,  Jesus  Christ, 

IV.  291 

of  Church  of  Christ, 

III.  78 
Four  Thousand  and  Five 

Thousand,   Feeding  of. 

Coincidence,  I.  292 
Foiu-th  Commandment,  a 

Witness,  III.  15 
Fowls,  in.  134 
Fox,  I.  88 
Fracolin,  III.  72 
Frankincense,  I.  374,  &c. 

set    on   Shewbread, 

III.  309 

Friendship  of  World  En- 
mity with  God,  I.  53 
Friends,  Job's,  IV.  20,  21 

of       Mammon      of 

Unrighteousness,  III. 
231 

Frog,  IV.  145,  &c. 
Frogs,  Plague  of,  I.  78 
Fruit,  Dead  Sea,  IV.  312 
Fulfilment       of      Golden 

Candlestick,  III.  151 
of  Brazen  Altar  and 

Laver  with  its  foot,  TTL. 

124 
of  Old  Testament  in 

New,   I.  305,   341;    III. 

12,  26,  39,  148,  226,  259, 

290,  308 

of  Table  of  Shew- 
bread, III.  153,  154 

Pull  Moon,  Period  for 
Greek  and  Jewish  Fes- 
tivals, III.  239 

Fulness  of  Christ,  IV.  207 

of  Him  that  fiUeth 

all  in  aU,  IV.  92 


Furlong,  Jewish,  n.  279 

(ETesah),  II.  280 

Furniture  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Synagogue,  II. 
263 
Furniture  of  Tabernacle 
anointed  with  Holy 
Oil,  III.  308 

of  Temple  prepared 

by  David,  III.  140 


G 

Gabrinins,Prefect  of  Syria, 

III.  273 

recalled    from   Syria 

and  exiled,  ni.  274 

Gadara  (Um  Keis),  m. 
285 

Galatia,  Account  of,  IV. 
79 

Galatians  and  Eomans, 
C  o  n  n  e  ction  between 
Epistles  to,  IV.  80 

Divisions  of    Epistle 

to,  IV.  81 

Epistle    to,    in.  19; 

rV.  79 

Their  Kindness    to 

Paul,  I.  149 

Galbanum,  II.  151 
Galeed,  I.  254  ;  IV.  250 
Galileaus,Eoman  influence 

on,  II.  85 
GaHlee,  Fish  in  Sea  of,  IV. 

167 
Geography  of,  IV.  71, 

87 
Hiram's  Cities  in,  TV. 

71 
Localities  of  interest, 

IV.  75, 

Map  of,  rV.  72 

Natirral  Characteris- 
tics of,  IV.  74 

New  Testament  Divi- 
sions of,  IV.  71 

Sea  of.  III.  168, 169, 

&c. 

Sea  of.  Climate,  lU. 

170 
Tribes  among  which 

divided,  IV.  74 
Galileo  on  Truth,  I.  289 
Gallinule,  Purple,  in.  327, 

328 
Gamal  (weaned  Child),  I. 

46 
Gamala,  m.  283 

Storms  at,  ni.  284 

Games,  The  Isthmian,  n. 

377 
Grarden    of     Gethsemane, 

rV.  280,  286 
Garmes,  HI.  97,  176, 180 

Silver,  III.  71 

Garnet,  II.  252 
Gate,  Golden,  IV.  282 
Gates  of  Jerusalem,  IV. 

282 
Gateway,    Barclay's,    IV. 

280 
Gath,  rV.  238 
Gaulonitis,    Province   of, 

IV.  247 
Gauzanitis,  III.  249,  260 
Gazelle,  II.  135 
Geba,  IV.  197 
Gebal,  IV.  234 
Gecko,  IV.  59 
Gedaliah  Assassinated  by 

Ishmael,  II.  96 
Governor  of  Depopu- 
lated Palestine,  II.  96 
Gehazi,  Leprosy,  IV.  174, 

175 
Geier-Eagle,  IV.  69 
Genealogies  in  First  Book 

of  Chronicles,  I.  76 

of  New    Testament, 

Contents  in,  II.  257 

of  Christ  in  St.  Luke 

I.  U5 

of  Joshua,  I.  76 

Genesis,  I.  49 

and  Eevelations,  Co- 
incidences, I.  27 


Genesis,  Eecords  of,  how 
preserved,  I.  49 

Through    Beckoning 

of  Book  of.  III.  349,  &c 

Genevan  Bible,  IV.  326,  &c. 
New  Testament,  IV. 

327 
Testament  and  Bible, 

Eolation    between,    IV. 

328 
Geunesaret,  Lake  of.  III. 

168,  169 

Lake     of,    Chmate, 

IIL  170 

Plam  of,  III.  279 

Geography.  See  Names  of 
PUcex. 

Eastern,  of  Bible,  I. 

103;  11.55,87,  177,  211, 
280,  330  ;  III.  56,  247 

Eastern,    of    Bible, 

General  Outline  Map  of, 

III.  252 

Eastern,    of    Bible, 

Map  to  Illustrate,  lU. 

249 
of  Bablylon,   II.   55, 

87, 177 
of  Bible,  III.  22,  168, 

183,  279,  342,  358;     IV. 

25,  38,  71,  87,   118,    136, 

150,  183,    196,    230,   247, 

276,  &c.,  302,  363 

of  Dead  Sea,  IV.  38 

of  Egypt,  IV.  363 

of  Gilead,  FV.  250 

of  Judffla,  IV.  196 

of  Jerusalem,  IV.  276 

of  Media  and  Persia, 

ni.  103 
of  Moab,  IV.  253 

-  of  Nineveh,  II.  280, 
330 

of  Palestine,  11.  211, 

&c. ;  III.  168,  183,  3.58  ; 
FV.  23,  38,  118,  &c.,  150, 
196 

of  Paradise  and  the 

Deluge,  I.  234 

of  Phcenicia,  Philistia, 

and  the  Maritime  Plain, 

rV.  230,  &c. 
of  Samaria,  IV.   118, 

&c. 

of  Syria,  IV.  302 

Greology   of    Bible.      See 

Minerals. 
Gera,  III.  71,  97 

HaH;    Quarter,  III. 

180 

Geranium,  HI.  215 
Gergesa,  III.  283,  284 
Gerizim,     Blessings,    TV. 

122 
Gethsemane,  Garden   of, 

IV.  280,  286 
Ghemara,  III.  179 
Ghitweir     (Gennesareth), 

Plain  of,  III.  279 
Gibeah,    Saul's    probable 

Birtbplace,  III.  125 
Gibeon,  IV.  198 
Gibeonites,    their  Device 

to  secure  Alliance  with 

Israel ;     Condition     of 

sparing     their     Lives ; 

Consequences     of     the 

Alliance,  II.  165 

slain    by   Saul,   ni. 

130 

Gideon,  II.  14 

Gift  of  Tongues  at  Pente- 
cost, what  was  it  ?  III. 
208 

Gifts,  Spiritual,  IV.  32 

Gilead,  Geography  of,  IV. 
250 

Mount,  ni.  250 

Gilgal,  School  of  Pro- 
phets at.  III.  76 

Gittith,  I.  299 ;  III.  325 

Gla,  in.  2511 

Gladiolus,  IV.  373 

Gleaner,  Eight  of,  ni. 
258 

Glede,  FV.  69 

Glory  after  Christian 
Sufferings  prophesied 
by  Haggai,  ni.  205 


Glory  of  God  manifested, 
I.  270,  &c. 

of    Second    Temple, 

m.  204 

Gnat,  IV.  292 

Strain  at,  and  swal- 
low Camel,  I.  366 

Gnats,  IV.  351 

Gaat  chosen  with  Scape- 
goat for  Sacrifices,  1. 131 

(Scapegoat),  I.  131 

Goat-skin  Bottles,  II.  102 

Goats,  n.  46,  47 

two  for  Great    Day 

of  Atonement,  II.  275 

wad,  II.  98 

God,  Directions  for  mak- 
ing Altar,  in.  120 

of  Living,  ni.  101 

of    Abraham,     Isaac, 

and  Jacob,  III.  101 

Whole    Armour     of, 

ni.  211 

God's  Heritage,  Lords 
over,  explained,  I.  287 

Gods,  Laban's,  stolen  by 
Eachel,  I.  254 

Goel,  III.  253 

Gog,  III.  249,  251 

and  Masog-,  Ezekiel's 

Vision  of,  II.' 198 

Gogarene,  III.  251 

Golan,  City  of,  IV.  247 

Gold,  III.  189 

Countries,  III.  251 

Havihih,  ni.  109 

Ophir,  III.  189 

Parvaim,  ni.  189 

Eaamah,  III.  189 

Uphaz,  III.  189 

Drachms     of,     TTT. 

178 

employed   in   Taher- 

nacle,  in.  97 
employed  in  Temple, 

III.  97 
— — Enormous  Quantities, 

in  Time   of    David  and 

Solomon,  III.  189 
first    mentioned    for 

buying,  in.  190 
in  "Time  of  Solomon, 

III.  190 

not  common  Medium 

of  Exchange  and  Com- 
merce, in.  190 

Pieces  (Aureus),  ni. 

69 

used   for   Idolatrous 

Worship,  III.  190 

used    in    Figures    of 

Speech  to  explain  Ele- 
gance, &c.,  m.  191 

Value  of,  in.  222  et 

seq. 

Wedge   of    (Achan), 

Weight  of,  ni.  224 

Golden  Altai-,  III.  226,  &c. 

Calves,  in.  190 

at   Dan   and  Bethel, 

III.  75 

Candlestick,  III.  148 

and  its    Lights,   lU. 

309 

— —  Emblematical,  ni, 
151 

fulfilled  in  CHirist  and 

Chiu-ch,  III.  151 

Daric,  III.  71 

Denarius,  III.  71 

Dinar,  in.  71 

Gate,  IV.  282 

Image  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in.  190 

Lamp  of  Tabernacle, 

ni.  69 

Number,  m.  331, 351 

Pitcher,  HI.  12 

Shield    taken     from 

Hadadfczer,  ni.  190 

Vessels  of  Lot,  III. 

190 

Goliath   slain   by  David, 

IV.  225 

Gomer,    Wife  of   Hosea, 

in.  276 
Gomor  {Measure  of  Land), 

II.  381 
Good  Salt,  in.  166 
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Goods,  Commxinity  of,  in 
E  irly  Church,  HI.  2tJ7 

Goodinnn.  IV.  69 

Gopher,  IV.  :JGO 

Gospels,  II.  22,  38,  63,  131, 
209,  235,  382;  III.  1J4 ; 
IV.  1,  1G3 

Characteristics       of, 

ni.  144 

Commou    Source  of, 

III.  115 

compared       with 

Epistles,  ill.  1-14 
Difficulty  of  Harmo- 

nisiu-.  III.  144 
Difficult  PassTgesEx- 

plaiued,  I.  87.  1-^.  ItW, 

240,  314,  302  ;  III.  37,  78, 

101,  133,  146,  166 

Discrepancies,    III. 

145 

Fragmentary  Charac- 
ter of.  III.  144 

Introduction,  HI.  14t 

of  Matthew  and  Luke, 

ni.  192 

Power  and  Influence 

of,  III.  141 

— —  Qualification  for 
learning  and  receiving, 

IV.  274 

Silence  of,  III.  144 

■ Te  idling,  Substance 

of,  IV.  274 

the  Synoptic,  III.  145 

to  Dead,  I.  181 

Unity    of    Purpose, 

III.  144 
Gourd,  rV.  216 
Gozan,  III.  218,  250 
Gradual  Psalms,  in.  318, 

319 

Grapes,  Wild,  11.  107 

Grasses,  IV,  374 

Grasshopijer,  IV.  293 

"Gr.aves  which  aispear 
not,"  explained,  II.  253 

Great  Day  of  Atonement, 
I.  131 ;  II.  273 

■ Meaninsr  and  Fulfil- 
ment, II.  276,  &c. 

Year,  Chaldean,  III. 

210 

Greek,  Early  Study  of,  at 
Oxford,  I.  2.58 

Easter,  Holy  Fire  at, 

IV.  285 

•^—    Festivals     at    Full  ; 

Moon,  III.  239  ! 

■ Partridge,  71 

Gritfon  (Vulture),  H.  247 
Grouse,  Laud,  III.  72,  73 
Groves,  400  Priests  of.  III. 

76  ! 

Guard  of   Temple,  Arms  t 

for.  III.  97  ! 

Guitar,  I.  296  : 

Gum  Tragacanth,  IV.  194 
Gyrsum,  IV.  18 


Habakkuk,  1. 161,  220,  245,  i 
260,  301  [ 

■  denounces   Woe    to 

Israel  for  sin,  and  to 
thirir  scourge,  the  Chal- 
dean^, I.  220,  &-C.  I 

-  Di^asions  of  his  Pro-  ! 
phecy,  I.  163  j 

his  Prayer,  I.  215 

Legends  of,  I.  162         ' 

Name,  Date,  What  is  , 

known  of  him,  I.  161         I 
• the     Judgment    on  i 

Judah,  I.  163  I 

Iheophany    of     his  ' 

Prophecy,  I.  269,  &c.         i 

Vision  of,  I.  302  | 

Vision  of,  from  Watch- 
tower,  L  220  . 

Hal  ergeon,  IV.  70 
Habitations,  Everlasting,  1 

III.  231  ; 

Habor,  III.  24S,  250 
Hadadezer,GoldenShields 

taken  from.  III.  190 
Hadres,  IIL  71,  180 
Hagar,  Flight  of,  I.  11         ; 


Hagar  mocks  Sarah,  I.  40 
Route  of  her  Flight ; 

Site  of  Well,  I.  174 
Strife  with  Sarah,  I. 

41 
Haggai,  lU.  161,  203 
accurate  in  Dating  his 

Writings,  III.  163 
First  Prophecy,  III. 

163 

his  Character,  III.  163 

his  Eucouvagemeut  to 

Builders  of  Temijle,  III. 

162,  164,  166,  204,  205.  206 
Introduction,  III.  161 

Object    of    his    Pro- 
phecy, III.  203,  203 

Prophecies  Glory  of 

Christ  after  Suffering, 
III.  205 

Ps.alms  attributed  to 

him,  IV.  371 

Reproves  Delay    in 

;      EebuUding  Temple,  III. 
t      165 

Second  Pr  ■■phecy,  III. 

!      203 

Style  inferior  to  other 

Prophets  and  Poets,  III. 
162,  163 

Third  Prophecy,  III. 

205 

Traditional    Author 

of  Psalms,  HI.  .324 
Hasiographa,  III.  257 
Ha-gittith,  I.  229 
Hail,  Plague  of,  I.  79 
Halacha,  lU.  238 
Halah,  III.  250 
Hale  (verb),  IV.  70 
Half  Gera,  III.  180 
Half  Shekel,  III.  176 
Half  Stater,  III.  180 
Halil  (Pipe),  II.  6 
HaUel,  The,  IV.  219 
Hallelujah,  TV.  371 
Hamadan,  III.  21,  25 
Hamah  (Hamath),  IV.  306 
Haman  and  Mordecai,  IV. 

255,  256 
Hamath  Coins,  III.  180 
Hammath  (Warm 

Springs),  lU.  283 
Hampton    Court    Confer- 
ence, IV.  375 
Hand,     Jeroboam's  -  wi- 
thered, III.  76 
Hands,  Quantity  of  Water 
for,  before  Eating,  III. 
12 
Hanitz,  III.  176,  180 
Hannah,    Samuel's    Mo- 
ther, II.  227 
Happiness  of  Endurance, 

L  66 
Haran,  HI.  250 
Hare,  I.  136 

Haroun  al  Easchid   sent 
Clepsydra    to     Charle- 
magne, III.  238  I 
Harp,  I.  71  j 

Rabbinical  Legend  of  j 

David's,  III.  238  i 

Harpsichord,  I.  219  I 

Harrin,  III.  250  [ 

Harria-el-Awamid,      HI.   j 
250  I 

Hart  and  Hind,  II.  134 
Harvest,  Feast  of,  II.  42 
Hasbany,  River,  III.  59 
Hasselquist  on  Plants  of 

Palestine,  I.  7 
Havilah,  Gold,  HI.  189 
Hawk,  II.  205 

Fishing    Hawk    or 

Osprey,  II.  295 
Hazor,  Ruins  of,  IV.  75 
Heav> -off.  ring,  I.  1*) 
Hebrew  Children :    Birth, 
Education,  and  Schools, 
I.  29 

Law  of    Matrimony, 

Sins  against,  III.  89 

Linear        Measures, 

Tables  of,  II.  280 

ISIeasures  of  Area,  II. 

380 

Mfiisures  of  Capacity, 

III.  10 


Hebrew  Money,  III.  97,  IPO 

Records,  Absence  of, 

III.  330 

Youth,  Main  Duties 

of,  I.  153 

Youth,  Daties  of,  I. 

237.     See  also   Israelite, 

Jews,  Jeicish,  &c. 
Hebrews,   Domestic    Life 

among,    to    this    Day, 

IV.  267 

Marriage  among  the 

Ancient,  IV.  207 
National    Poetry    of, 

II.  222 
Strange       Marriages 

dur'n  T  Captivity,  III.  90 
Vocal  Music  of.  III. 

374,  &c. 
Hebron,  IV.  199 
allotted  to  CalA,  II. 

183 
Jacob's  Burial-place, 

I.  293 
Hedgehog  and  Porcupine, 

L  92 
Hegira,  III.  240 

Year  of.  HI.  240 

Heifer,  I.  366,  &c. 

Red,  I.  131,  132 

Helam,  III.  254 
Helbou,  IV.  3)9 
Heliopolis,  IV.  303 
Helve,  IV.  70 

Heman  the  Ezrjhite, 
Author  of  Ps.  Ixxsviii. 
HI.  323 

Hemlock,  IV.  310 

Hen,  Care  for  Young, 
mentioned  by  our  Lord, 
HI.  134 

Herod,  Alarm  at  "  King 
of  Jews,"  III.  .333 

Approach  of  De.ith — 

names  Antipas  successor 
(son  by  Malthace),  HI. 
355 

Coins  of,  HI.  175, 176, 

180 

executes  Sons  Ai-i.?- 

tobulus  and  Alexander, 
HI.  355 

■ fetches  Sons  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus 
from  Rome,  and  enter- 
tains Agrippa,  HI.  354 

his  Cruelties,  III.  352 

his    Dangers    in    his 

Government,  HI.  322 

his  Death,  HI.  370 

his    Fortresses,  III. 

352 

his  Victims,  III.  309 

in       Possession       of 

Judaea,  HI.  321 

Married  toMariamne, 

III.  321 

places  Golden  Eagle 

over  Principal  Gate  of 
Temple,  HI.  cGO 

Plot  to   assassinate, 

HI.  352 

puts     Mariamne    to 

Death,  HI.  352 

Rebuilds  Temple,  HI.  i 

353  [ 

Remorse  for  Mari- 
amne, HI.  352  I 

removes  Innovations 

in  Jerusalem  to  jdease 
Augustus  CsBOor,  HI. 
352 

slays   Cliildren,   &c., 

HI.  368,  369 

slays  his  Son  Anti- 
pater,  HI.  370 

Temple,   Description 

of  his,  HI.  353 

Victory  nt  Philadel- 
phia, HI.  322 

Visit  of  Magi  to,  HI. 

368 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  II.  115 

Coins  of,  HI.  175,180 

Ruler     of     Tiberias, 

Imprisoned ;  appointed 
Tetrarch  of  Itnrroa, 
afterwards  of  Abilene, 
II.  145,  146 


Herod  slays  .Tames,  and 
executes  Guards  on 
Peter's  E.^cape ;  eaten 
by  Worms,  II.  147 

leaving     Paul ;      his 

Death,  II.  148 

Herod  Antipas,  II.  82 

an  Esseiie,  II.  83 

declared  successor  to 

Fatlior,  III.  355 

Enmity   with    Pilate 

explained,  U.  81 

his  Fear  and  Observ- 
ance  of  John    Baptisr, 

II.  82,  &c. 

his  incestuous   Mir- 

riage,  H  83 

slain,  111.  370 

Herod  Archelaus  succeeds 

Herod,  HI.  370 
Ethuarch,   Coins  of, 

III.  175 

Philip.    Tetrarch    of 

Trachonitis,  Coins  of, 
HI.  175 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater, 
Ally  of  Mark  Antony, 
King  of  Judsea,  HI. 
320 

Confirmed  in  Govern- 
ment, III.  320 

Idumoean,    Governor 

of  Galilee,  flies  to  Da- 
mascus, HI.  319 

Idumaean,  made 

Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  III. 
274 

Herod,  Tetrarch,  Coins, 
HI.  180 

Herod  the  Great,  Coins  of, 
HI.  175,  176 

his   Coin  current  in 

Palestine  at  Advtnt  of 
the  Lord,  HI.  178 

Life  of,  II.  29 

puts     his     Sons    to 

Death,  II.  30,  &c. 

Visit  of  Magi  and  its 

results,  II.  31 

Herodian  Family,  II.  29, 
82,  145 

Herodians  (Sect),  Growth 
of,  II.  29 

Herodias  :  her  incestuous 
Marriage  and  its  Re- 
sults ;  her  Character,  II. 
83 

Hereth  Irusalem,  HI.  98 

Heritage,  Lord's  over 
God's,  explained,  I.  287 

Hermon,  IV.  309 

Mount,  HI.  60 

Scene  of  Transfigu- 
ration, III.  60 

Heron,  III.  232,  327 
Hei-uth,  HI.  176 
Heshbon,  IV.  251,  353 
Hczekiah  and  Sennache- 
rib, I.  188 

and  the  Babylonian 

Ambassadors,  IV.  102 
as  a  Poet,  II.  161 

breaks  Brazeu  Ser- 
pent ;  rebels  .against 
Sennachei-ib,  biit  sub- 
mits, IV.  91 

his  Influence  on  Lite- 
rature, II.  161 

defeats  Sennacherib, 

IV.  101 

Life  of,  IV.  97 

to  Captivity,  Poetry 

from,  II.  219 

sickens ;  Sign ;  Re- 
covery ;  Marriage,  IV. 
101 

Piety ;        Succession 

to  Throne  ;  Character; 
Restoration  of  Tt  mple 
Worship,  and  Reforms, 
IV.  93 

Trust  in  God  returns; 

defies  Rabshakeh  and 
Sennacherib ;  spreads 
Litter,  &c.,  IV.  100 

Higgarion,  I.  299 

High  Priest,  his  Duties  on 
Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, II.  274.  See  Priest.". 


Hii-'h    Priests    "  between 

the  Bo  .ks,"  II.  204 
Hill  Couatry  of  Palestine, 

11.  211 
Hin  (Measure),  HI.  12 
Hiud,  II.  134 
let  loose,  explained. 

II.  131 
Hindrance    of    Paul    by 

Satan,     explained,     II. 

293 
I  Hiunom,  Valley   of,    FV. 

286 
Ilippopot.amus,  I.  250 
'  Hippos,  HI.  281 

Hiram:  bis  Citica  in  Gall- 
I      lee,  IV.  71 
Relations  with  Solo- 
mon, IV.  255 

Tomb  of,  IV.  235 

Trade  wifli  Solomon, 

in.  237 
Sm    of     Widow    of 

Naphtali,  IV.  74 
History,  God  revealed  in, 

I.  3U 
Jewish,  Influence  on 

Jewish  Poetry,  III.  287, 

288,  289 
Knglish  Bible,  I.  12, 

43,  68,   81,   257;    If.  19, 

122,  260,    300,  3J6;  III. 

263  ;  IV.  65,  83,  262,  326, 

336,  361,  375 
of  Susanna,  IV.  347, 

318 
Hit  (Ahava),  HI.  247 
Holy     Fire      at      Greek 

Kaster,  IV.  2S5 

Ghost,       Blasphemy 

ag.iiust,  explained,  II. 
3S2,  ic. 

Land.     See  Palestine, 

Israel,  &c. 

Geography   of,    IH. 

163,  183 ;  IV.  23,  38 

of  Holies,  HI.  40,  43. 

250 

its  Darkness;  its  Con- 
tents, I.  80 

Furnitiu-e  of,  HI.  200 

Place  :  contents,  I.  80 

Place,  The,  of  Taber- 
nacle, lU.  40 

Sepulchre,  Church  of, 

IV.  2*4 

Spirit :  its  Operation, 

H.  11 

Homer  (Measure),  H.  381 : 
HI.  11,  12 

Eoof ,  Division  of,  a  Test 
of  Cleanliness  in  Ani- 
mals, II.  2i2 

Hoopoe,  II.  363 

Hope,  Patience  of,  II. 
297 

Hophni  and  Phinehas,  IL 
228 

their  Death,  H.  229 

Horn  (Trumpet;,  II.  231, 
&c. 

Horned  Cattle,  I.  366,  &c. 

Hoi-net,  IV.  313,  349 

Horns,  announced  by  the 
Pra;co,  HI.  2:58 

Four.    Vision  of,    in 

Zachariah's  Prophecy, 
IV.  369 

of  Altar,  in.  121,  226 

Horology,  Natural,  HI. 
239 

Horse,  Slight  Mention  of, 
in  New  Testament,  I. 
170 

Horse-leech,  IV.  352 

Horses,  1. 166 

Roan,     and     Riders, 

Vision  of,  in  Zacliariah's 
Prophecy,  IV.  369 

CTroop  Horse),   Cost 

of,  III.  97 
War  (Charger),  Value 

of,  HI.  221 
Hosea,IH.  274 
B  ok  covers  62  Years, 

HI.  276 
commanded  1  o  marry 

an    unchaste    AVoman, 

HI.  276 
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Hosea,  his  Book  a  com- 
plete Poem,  vrritten  at 
the  Time  ueox  close  of 
Life,  III.  276 

his  Poetry,  H.  210 

his  Wife  Gomer,  III. 

276 

• longest  in  Prophetic 

Office,  III.  27J. 

more  than  62  Years' 

Ministry,  III.  276 

Prophecy  of    Plight 

into  EgjTt,  I.  362 

Prophet    under    Uz- 

ziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
HezekiaJi,  Kings  of  Ju- 
dah,  III.  275 

• real  Teaching  of  Book, 

III.  277 

Son  of    Beeri,   Tribe 

Ephraim ;  and  thus  of 
Ten  Tribes,  III.  274 

under  Jeroboam  II., 

HI.  274 

Hours,  Twenty-four,  of 
Day,  ni.  -'38 

House  of  Biiumon,  pro- 
bable  Site  of,  IV.  307 

Household  Gods,  Laban's, 
stoleu  by  Kachel,  I.  254 

of  Narcissus,  IH.  244 

Huggab,  Eigab,  or  Ugab, 

II.  71 

Huldah  (Prophetess),  her 
probable  lufluence  on 
.Tosiah,  n.  223 

Grate  of  Temple,  IV. 

283 

her  Prophecy  fulfilled, 

IV.  317 

her       "Warning       to 

Judah,  n.  224,  225 

Huleb,  Lake,  in,  58,  168 

• Plain  of,  in.  58 

Husband,  Duties  of,  PV. 
270 

Husbandmen  and  Vine- 
dressers Mourning,  II. 
67 

Huss,  John,  I.  257 

Hutchinson's  Theories  on 
Biblical  Science,  I.  289 

Hyacinth  (Jacinth),  II. 
352,  353 

Hyena,  I.  89 

Hymenaeas:  his  false  Doc- 
trine, rv.  3S4 

Hyperetes,  m.  214 

Hyrcanus  pronounced 
High  Priest  and  Eth- 
narch  by  Pompey,  but 
not  K-ng,  in.  273 

Hjrcanus  I.,  Coins,  IH. 
180 

Hyrcanus  II.  and  Anti- 
pater  besiege  Jerusalem, 

III.  272 

Hyrcanus  II.  fled  to  King 
Aretas  for  Help,  III.  272 

——  in  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem on  Flight  <f 
Aristobulus  II.,  III. 
273 

made    Hish  Priest ; 

placed  on  Throne  by 
Pharisees  on  Death  of 
Alexandra ;  displaced 
by  Brother,  Aristobulus 
II.,  III.  272 

mutilated  and  exiled, 

m.  320 
Hyrcanus,  John,  besieged 

in  Jerusalem,  III.  254 

besieges     aud  takes 

Samaria,  III.  255 

-^  Coins  of,  ni.  99 
died,  and  bequeathed 

Kingdom  to  Wife,  III. 

255 
Hyssop,  I.   225,   &c;    IV. 

375 


Ibis,  Sacred,  III.  32',  329 
Iddo,  Vision  of,  III.  1(1 
Idol  WoTsbip,  SUver  used 
for,  III.  190 


Idolatry  among  Canaan- 
ites,  I.  358 

Paul's  Condemna- 
tion of,  IV.  32 

Idols,  Bird-headed  and 
Calf-headed,  II.  139 

Flesh  oflfered  to,  IV. 

32 

of  Moab,  II.  138 

Idumeau  Family,  III.  255 

Princes,  Coins,  III. 

180 

Series  of  Coins,  III. 

176 

Illustrations  from  Eastern 
Manners  aud  Customs, 

II.  119,  263;  III.  212; 
IV.  218,  2::i9,  267,  330 

of    Holy     Scripture 

from  Coins,  Medals,  and 
Inscriptions,  I.  33,  67, 
103,  124,  140,  186,  208, 
311.  336,  351 ;  II.  85, 155, 
190,  217  ;  III.  242 

Image,  Golden,  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, III.  190 

Imagery,  Biblical,  The 
Source  of,  III.  286 

from  Nature,  in  Poe- 
try of  Bible,  III.  356, 
379 

in  Poetry,  IV.  4 

Images  for  Consultation 
(Teraphim),IV.  34 

Imam  Dour  (Plain  of 
Dura),  III.  248 

of  Mosque,  III.  214 

Implements,  with  Yoke 
of  Oxen,  Value,  III.  224 

Imprisonment,  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul's  first.  III.  210 

Incense,  Altar  of,  III. 
225,  229 

Altar    of.    Difficulty 

connected  with  it  ex- 
plained, III.  329 

Altar  of,   Import  of, 

to  Israelites:  Fuliilmeut 
of,  to  Christians,  III. 
227,  228 

Altar  of,  Position  of, 

1.329 

burned  on  Altar  of 

Incense,  III.  227 

Incest  in  Corinthian 
Church,  IV.  31 

rebuked  by  Paul,  for- 
given on  repentance, 
rv.  47 

Indiction,  Cycle  of,  III. 
240 

Cycle  of  the,of  Fifteen 

Years,  III.  331 

Ingot  of  Gold  (Achan), 
Weight  of.  III.  224 

of    Gold    taken    by 

Achan,  III.  178 

Inheritance  in  Christ,  IV. 
52 

Riches  of   G'oi^r  of 

Christians  explained, 
rv.  91 

Injurious,  rv.  272 
Innocents,     Murder      of, 

III.  368,  369 
Inscription  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Orelli,  III.  212 

on  Triumphal  Arch  at 

Saloniki  (Thessalonica), 

III.  243 

of  Behistun,  II.  190 

on  Cyprian  Coins  of 

time    of  Claudius,  III. 

243 

on   Moabite   Stone, 

III.  258 

Stone  of  Old  Temple, 

III.  244 

Inscriptions.  See  Monu- 
ments. 

(Assyrian)  recording 

Deluge,  I.  232 

Cuneiform,        not 

thoroughly  mastered, 
II.  208 

from    Lachish,     IV. 

238,  239 
■ &c. ,  Illustrating  New 

Testament,  III.  242 


Inscriptions  Illustrating 
Scriptures,  lU.  242 

Phoenician,  I.  357 

Insects.  IV.  292,  &c. 

Inspiration,  I.  171 ;  III.  1 

and  Revelation,  1. 192 

- — -  of  Holv  Scripture,  I. 
190,  205,  260,  3S3 

Supernatural  View  of, 

1.262 

Theories  of,  I.  205,  <fcc. 

Instructions  for  Taber- 
nacle and  Furniture,  I. 
80 

Instruments,  Musical,  of 
Bible,  I.  19 

of  Percussion,  II.  310 

String,  I.  19,  70,  183, 

215,  296 

Wind,  n.  6.  70,  183, 

229 
Intemperance  of  Babylon- 
ians, I.  222,  223 
Intermarriage  of  Israelites 
with  Canaanites,  III.  199 
Interpreter,  III.  215 
of  Synagogues,    Du- 
ties, &c..  III.  214 
Invitation      to     act      as 

Minister,  IIL  212 
Inward  (adj.),  IV.  70 
Inwai-ds  (subst.),  IV.  70 
Irbid,  Ruins  of,  IIL  282 
Iris,  IV.  373 
Iron  and  Steel,  IH.  295 

■ for  what  used.   III. 

298 

Metaphorical  mean- 
ings, IIL  298 

Isaac,  I.  110,  113,  173 
Abraham's  command 

to  Sacrifice,  I.  85 
Age  at  Births  of  Jacob 

and  Joseph  respectively, 

I.  115 

Age  at  commanded 

Sacrifice,  L  110 

— —  Alarm  of  Philistines 
at,  I.  113 

and    Ishmael    bury 

Abraham    in    Cave    of 
Machpelah,  I.  175 

at  Beersheba  in  Old 

Age,  I.  176 

Born,  I.  53 

-  Date  of  Birth  of,  I. 
110 

deceived,      blesses 

Jacob,  afterwards  Esau, 
I.  212,  213 

deceived  by  Jacob,  I. 

115 

God  of,  in.  101 

Grief    at    Mother's 

death,  marries  Rebekah, 
and  is  consoled,  I.  110 

his  Character,  Death, 

I.  117 

his  Marriage,  I.  86 

his  Prosperity,  I.  113 

his  Wells,  and  their 

significance  as  to  right 
of^Land,  I.  113 

re-opens    Wells    of 

Abraham,  I.  174 

says  Rebekah  is  his 

Sister,  I.  112 

Table  of  Incidents  of 

Lif  ^,  L  110 
Tomb  of,  IV.  200 

yields  himself  will- 
ingly for  Sacrifice,  I.  86 

Isaiah,  11.  32 

and  Ahaz,  I.  197 

encourages  Hezekiah, 

IV.  99 

his  Early  Writings, 

II.  33 

his  Poetry,  H.  219 

his  Rank  in  Jerusa- 
lem, II.  33 

his  Relation  to  Micab, 

II.  34 

Sketch  of  his  Pro- 
phecy, II.  35.  &c. 

Sons,  I.  198 

-  State  of  Hebrew 
Literature  in  his  days, 
IL  :i\ 


Isaiah,  State  of  Prophecy 
in  his  days,  n.  32,  &c. 

Vision    calling   him 

to  Prophetic  Offices,  n. 
34 

Ishbosheth,  his  Opposi- 
tion to  David,  and 
Death,  III.  132 

his    Claim     to    the 

Throne,  IV.  287 

Ishmael  assassinates  Ge- 

daliah,  IL  96 
bom,  I.  40 

Generations  of,  I.  53 

with     Isaac     buries 

Abraham  in  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  I.  175 

Ishmaelites,     Ethnology, 

II.  240 

Israel.     See  Holy  Loud. 
— —   Book  of    Chronicles 

of.  III.  1 
Changes  of  Character 

as  Warriors,  I.  230 

Chief  Nurse  of  Pro- 
phets, .not  J-udea,  II.  33 

Chronicles  of  Kings, 

III.  2,  74 

Coins,  ni.  180 

Commerce  with  other 

Countries,  III.  237 
Defeated  by  King  of 

Arad,  I.  229 

Depressed  Condition 

of,  in  time  of  Haggai, 
ni.  203,  205 

Division     of     Land 

among  Tribes,  II.  188 

-  Early  History  of  Na- 
tion, n.  303 

Elders  of,  demand  a 

King,  III.  .32 

First  King  of,  chosen 

by  lot  at  Mizpeh,  in. 
32 

in  Egypt,  I.  76 

in  Wilderness  of  Sinai 

and  Paran,  I.  228 

Name    of,    given    to 

Jacob,  I.  256 

National  Love  of  Past 

History,  III.  288 

Population  of,  under 

Solomon,  III.  234 

Prosperity  under  So- 
lomon, III.  233,  &c. 

Races    of    Land    of, 

from  Conquest  to  Chris- 
tian Era,  III.  197 

Restored    according 

to  Prophecy  of  Zeph- 
aniah,  II.  356 

the  People  of  Canaaji 

at  Joshua's  Death,  in. 
199 

under  Saul,   invaded 

by  Philistines,  III.  131 

under  Solomon,  III. 

233,  &c. 

Vicissitudes  of  King- 
dom, I.  274 

Victories  over  Sihon 

and  Og,  I.  231 

Vow  to  destroy  whole 

Region  of  Arad,  I.  239 

Wars  with  Canaanites, 

III.  198 

Wars     with     Syria 

under  Aliab,  IIL  336,  &c. 

Widowed,  and  to  re- 
main so  till  they  accept 
Christ,  III.  277 

Israelites  attempt  to  force 
Entrance  to  Promised 
Land,  I.  178 

Change  of  Condition 

in  Egypt,  I.  133 

Danger  to  Egypt  from 

their  Increase,  I.  77 

Disarmed  by  Philis- 
tines. III.  35 

Inquire   of    Priests, 

III.  206 

leave  Eeypt,  I.  136 

leave    E«-ypt,    cross 

Red  Sea,  I.  79 

Lineage,  II.  233 

Military    Character 

of,  I.  77 


Israe  ites  Murmuring 

against  Moses,  I.  156 

Numbered,  I.  177 

Placed  in  Goshen,  I, 

77 
Receive  Moses ;  la- 
creased  Oppression    by 

Taskmasters  ;      Straw, 

Stubble,  I.  155 
Route  after  crossing 

Red  Sea,  IV.  157 
Route  from  Egypt  to 

Sinai,  FV.  187 
Route  from  Sinai,  IV. 

189 
Settled  in  Egypt,  I. 

53 
Strangers  in  Egypt, 

I.  124 
Isthmian  Games,  IT.  377. 

See  Rchrew,JeKS,  Jewish, 

&c. 
Itursea,  Province  of,  IV. 

247 
Ivah,  III.  251 

(Ava),  ni.  247 

Ivory,  II.  198 


Jabesh-Gilead,  Saul's  Vic. 

tory  at.  III.  127 
Jabin,  King  of  Canaan,  II. 

14 
Jacinth,  II.  352,  353 
Jackal,  I.  58 
Jacob,  I.  211.  235,  254, 267, 

278,  293 ;  IV.  200 
and  Esau,  Difference 

of  Characters,  I.  112 
and  Laban :  Covenant ; 

Pillar ;  Mizpeh ;  Graleed ; 

Jegar-sahadutha,  I.  254 
Arrival  of  Family  in. 

Egypt,  I.  103 
blesses  Ephraim  and 

Manasseh,  I.  280 

born,  I.  Ill 

buried  at  Hebron,  I. 

293 
Cruelty  of  his  Sons 

to  Joseph,  I.  269 

buys    Birthright    of 

Esau,  I.  211 

Death,  I.  53,  293 

embalmed,  I.  294 

erects     Pillar     at 

Bethel,  I.  214 

flies  from  Esau,  I.  213 

flies  from  Laban  ;  pur- 
sued by  Laban,  I.  254 
— —  Generations  of,  I.  53 
Aid  of.  III.  101 

God's  Promises  to, 

at  Bethel,  I.  214 

goes  into  Egypt,    I, 

279  349 

his  Character,  I.  267 

his    Deceit    of    his 

Father,  I.  115 

his  Device  for  multi- 
plying his  own  Share  of 
Laban's  Sheep,  I.  237 

his  first  Meeting  with 

and  Love  for  Rachel, 
I.  235 

his   Birtlmght  from 

Esau,  I.  116 

his  fourfold  Marriage 

and  Cliildren,  I.  236 
his  Grief  at  Loss  of 

Joseph,  I.  269 
his  Grief  at  Rachel's 

Death,  I.  269 
his  Life  after  wrest- 

Ung  at  Peuiel,  I.  267 
his  Sons  so  to  Egypt 

for  Corn,  L  278 
his  Vow  at  Bethel,  I. 

215 

his  WeU,  IV.  121 

History  of,  I.  235 

Laban's      DeaUngs 

with,  I.  23t 

named  Israel,  I.  256 

obtains  Esau's  bless- 
ing, I.  212 


XXX 
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Jacob  reconciled  to  Esau, 

1.267 
— —  sends   Benjamin   to 

EsrjTt,  I-  278 
- —  settles  at  Shechem, 

1.268 
- —  settles  at  Succoth,  I. 

267 
——  Table  of  Incidents  of 

his  Life,  I.  207 
■ wrestles  with  Angel, 

1.256 
— —  Vision  at  Bethel,  I. 

213 

—  visits  Bethel  (where 
■     God   again   appears   to 

him^  and  sets  up  Pillar, 
1.263 

— —  visits  Isaac  at  He- 
bron, I.  269 

Jael,  Wife  of  Heber,  the 
Kenite,  II.  It 

James,  Epistle  of,  IV. 
123 

and  Matthew,  Con- 
version, I.  325 

Author    of    Epistle  ; 

his  connection  with  our 
Lord ;  afterwards  with 
the  Apostles  ;  his  work 
in  the  Chui-ch  ;  Legend 
of  his  Death,  IV,  121 

— —  Authorship  of  Epis- 
tle, IV.  123 
■— —  Difficult  Passages  Ex- 
plained, I.  31,  53,  66,  100 

— —  Teaching  of  his  Epis- 
tle ;    earliest     book    of 
New     Testament,     IV. 
•■     125 

—  the  Less,  Authenti- 
city of  Epistle,  I.  32 

(the   Less    or  Just), 

his  relation  to  our  Lord, 

1.31 
1. ,     authorises    new 

Translation    of    Bible, 

IV.  375 
Jasper,  11.  352 
Jannaeus,  Alexander,  III. 

255 
■      attacks  outlying  parts 

of  kingdom,  III.  256 
— —  Coins  of,  UI.  100 

—  further  AVars,  and 
Death,  III.  256 

— —  Widow  reigned  nine 
years  at  Jerusalem,  III. 
272 

Japhia,  TV.  88 

Jebb,  Eev.  J.,  D.D.,  on 
Psalms,  I.  298 

Jeconiah,  Apocryphal  Le- 
gends of,  II.  77 

— —  son  of  Jehoiakim, 
succeeds  biTn ;  carried 
Captives     to     Babylon, 

n.  77 

Jegar-sahudutha,  I.  254 

Jehoiakim  bums  Roll  con- 
taining God's  denuncia- 
tions, II.  76 

- —  Death,  II.  77 

— —  denounced  by  Jere- 
miah, II.  75 

God's  Chastisements 

in  his  reign,  II.  76  t 

^■^  his  Persecution  of 
Jeremiah,  II.  76 

Jejionadab,  his  connection 
with  Jehu,  III.  306,  307 

Jehoram  married  to  Aiha- 
liah,  IV.  140 

alhance    with    Jeho- 

shaphat.and  victoryover 
Moab,  IV.  142 

Jehoshaphat,  alliance  with 
Ahab,  IV.  139 

— —  alliance  with  Jeho- 
ram, and  Victory  over 
Moab  ;  Death,  IV.  142 

Defeat    at     Kamoth- 

Gilead  ;  return  home ; 
Commercial  Alliance 
with  Ahaziah ;  Failiire. 
IV.  140 

Life,  IV.  139 

his      Promotion     of 

Education,    Bepression 


of  Idolatry,   Ke->rgaui- 

sation  of  Anny,  IV.  130 

Jehoshaphat  s  Parentage ; 

Characteristics  of  Keiiru; 

Want  of  Growth,  IV."l39 
son  Jehoram  married 

to  Athaliah,  IV.  140 
Victory   over    Moab, 

Ammon,     and     Edom  j 

Gebal,     Amalek,     Hag- 

arenes,  &c.,  IV.  141 
with  Ahab  at  Kamoth- 

Gilead.  HI.  338 
Jehu,  III.  304 
and    Jehonadab    de- 
stroy    Baal     WorshiiJ, 

ni.  306,  307 
anointed    King,   III. 

305 
fii-st    King  of    Israel 

who    paid     Tribute    to 

Assyrian  King,  ITT.  307 
gained  Army,  and  in 

Possession    of   Jezreel, 

III.  306 
his  Belief  in  his  own 

Mission      to       destroy 

House  of  Ahab,  III.  3M 
his    Character,    III. 

307 
Kingdom-  cut    short 

by  Syrian  Invasion,  III. 

307 
no  real  Love  of  God, 

ni.  307 
Promises    for,      and 

Denunciation    on.    III. 

307 
slays     forty-two     of 

Ahaziah's  and  seventy 

of  Ahab's   House,  III. 

306 

slays  Joram,  m.  305 

steps  to    secure  the 

Kingdom,  III.  3o5 
Worship   of    Golden 

Calves,  III.  307 
Jephthab,  II.  14 
Jerboa,  I.  109 
Jeremiah,  II.  74,  95 

as  Author  of  Books 

of  Kings,  III.  1 

Confusion    in    which 

his  Writings  have  come 
to  us  favours  Idea  of 
violent  Death,  II.  97 

Deliverer  of  Jewish 

Nation,  II.  96 

hides  from  Jehoia- 
kim ;  Prophecy  of  Linen 
Girdles,  IL  76 

his  Style,  Mind,  Com- 
mission, II.  74 

Legends  of,  II.  96 

of  priestly  Family  of 

Anathoth ;  his  Suffer- 
ings ;  Types  of  Christ, 
11.98 

Prediction  of  Resto- 
ration of  Jews  after 
seventy  Years'  Capti- 
vity, II.  96 

Eetum  to  Jerusalem 

on  Death  of  Jehoiakim, 
11.95 

scourged  by  Pashur  ; 

denounces  Jehoiakim, 
II.  75 

Source  of  his  In- 
fluence, II.  196 

traditional     Author 

of  Psalms,  III.  324 

Voice  in  Bama,  &c., 

explained,  II.  22,  &c. 

warns  Jews  not  to  go 

into  Egypt,  but  goes 
with  them,  rebuking 
their  sin ;  End  of  His- 
tory ;  Tradition  that  he 
was  stoned,  II.  97 

Jeremy,  Epistle  of,  TV. 
347 

Jericho,  III.  346 

taken,  II.  150 

Jeroboam  I.,  Hand 
withered,  III.  76 

his  Golden  Calves  at 

Dan  and  Bethel,  III.  75 

his  Idolatry,  I.  274 


Jews,  Calendar  prohibited 

to,  111.  330 
Jerusalem     besieged     by 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  III. 

254 

City  Walls, 

Coins,  III.  180      ■ 

Dangers  to,  in  Time 

of  Ahaz,  I.  197 
Desecration  of,   IV. 

273 
Gates  of,  IV.  282 

Geographical  Posi- 
tion of,  IV.  198 

Geography    of,    IV. 

276,  &c. 
Geological  Features, 

IV.  278 

Hereth      Irusalem 

(Stamp  on  Coins),  III. 
98 

Influence  of  its  Fall, 

II.  196 

Money,  in.  176 

Plan  of,  IV.  277  | 

Remains  of  Temple, 

IV.  283 

re-peopled  Ly  Nehe- 

miah,  IV.  96 

Walls  reb'iilt,  IV.  95  i 

Jeshua   recovers    Sacred  j 
Vessels,  IV.  43  j 
with  Zerubbabel,  re- 
stores Temple,  IV.  43       ' 
Jesjs  Christ.     See  Clirist 

Baptism  of,  II.  38        i 

birthplace  of,  I.  240 

Blood  cleansiQg  from 

Sin,  I.  323 

bom  at  Bethlehem, 

ni.  368 

Duration       of      His 

Ministry,  in.  27 

Force      of      Rebuke 

on  Tribute  Money,  III. 
179 

Fulfiller  of  Righte- 
ousness, II.  38 

Glory  after  Suffering 

prophesied   by  Haggai, 

III.  205. 

Glory  of  Second  Tem- 
ple, lU.  205 

Inheritance   in,    IV. 

52 

Language    that    He 

spoke.  III.  194 

Object  of  His  Mis- 
sion, III.  278 

Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach,  Wis- 
dom of;  or,  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  IV.  346 

Jethro,  Guide  to  Israel  in 
Wilderness,  I.  229 

his  Offerings,  I.  130 

rejoins    Moses     and 

confesses  God,  I.  157 

Jewish    Chronology,  III. 

330,  &c. 
Chronology,       Light 

on,   from    Epitaphs    in 

Crimea,  III.  3:il 

Community  at  Bag- 
dad, III.  212 

Currency  at  different 

Periods,  III.  180 

Festivals     at    Full 

Moon,  III.  239 

Furlong,  11-229 

History,    Influences 

on  Jewish  Poetry,  III. 
287—289 

Mile,  n.  279 

Money,  III.  10, 69, 96, 

97,  175,  180,  222, 238, 330, 

3-17,  .361 

Money,  Forgery  of, 

III.  177 

Poetry,  Influence  on, 

of  Jewish  History,  III. 
287—289 

Proselytes,    Baptism 

of,  U.  38 

Reckonings  by  Decen- 
nial Periods  of  Regnal 
Years,  III.  330 

Year,  Cycle  of  Sep- 
tennial, III.  241 

Year,  Lunar,  in.  239 


Jerome  on  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  IV.  31 J 

Jews,  Change  in  Language, 
II.  203 

Family  Prayer  of,  IV. 

239 

Fastin?,  at  Joel's  En- 
treaty, II.  108 

Fatherland    of   the, 

n.  206 

forbidden   to    keep 

Calendars,  to  prevent 
Astrology,  lU.  239 

Intermarriages  with 

Foreigners,  II.  237 

National   Poetry  of, 

II.  222 

once  United,  Scat- 
tered, II.  203 

Beligious  Tendencies, 

II.  239 

their  Hatred  of  the 

Samaritans,  IV.  119 

— —  Seventy  Years'  Cap- 
tivity and  Return  to 
Jerusalem,  n.  96 

under       Asmonaean 

Princes ;  imder  Hero- 
diau  Family  ;  under  Ro- 
mans, II.  203 

under  Kings  of  Egj-pt, 

II.  205 

under  Kings  of  Syria, 

II.  2.33.  234 

under   the    Persian 

Monarchs,  Jl.  203 

Wailing  Places,  IV. 

280,  281 

Wealthy,  prefer  re- 
maining in  Babylon  after 
Eetum  under  Ezra,  br.t 
send  rich  Gifts  to  Jeru- 
salem, IV.  369.  See  Hc- 
hrew,  Israel,  IsraeUtcs,d-c. 

Jezebel,  AJiab's  Evil 
Genius,  III.  333 

and  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, ni.  335 

her  Character,  III.  70 

her  Establishment  of 

Worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashteroth,  in.  334 

Marriage   to   Ahab, 

in.  75,  333 

Murder  of  Naboth, 

III.  76 

persecutes         Wor- 

sliippei-s  of  Ti-ue  God, 
III.  334 

-  slain,  UI.  306 

urges  Ahab  to  seize 

Naboth's  Vineyard,  III. 
158 

uses  Antimony  (Pdch), 

in.  183 
Jezreel,  IV.  90 

Hosea's  Son,  III.  276 

Johanna,  Wife  of  Chuza, 
H(.rod's     Stewai-d,    II. 
82 
Joash,  his  Testimony  to 

EUsha,  III.  307 
Job,  a  Semitic  not  Hebrew 
work.  III.  366 

Authorship  tmknown; 

Supposition  as  to 
Author,  III.  365 

Book  of,  rV.  19,  60 

Calamities  and  'Temp- 
tations, IV.  19,  20 

Character,  IV.  19 

Disease  of,  IV.  275 

First  of  Five  Poetical 

Books,  III.  365 

his        Conversations 

with  bis  Friends,  III. 
367 

impatient,  IV.  58 

■ plan   of   Poem,    III. 

367 

Prologue,  TV.  19 

Question  of  recep- 
tion into  Canon  of 
Scripture,  HI.  265 

Three  Friends,  IV.  20 

Joel,   II.   52,   65,   92,   108, 

140,  156 
Description  of  Judg- 
ment on  Land,  U.  54 


Joel  entreats  Jews  «o  fast 
and  reijent,  II.  108 

Gathering  of  Nations 

in  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, II.  156 

his  Poetry,  II.  219 

Judgment  on  Land, 

11.65 

on         Resurrection, 

Judgmcnt.and  Outpour- 
ing of  Spirit,  III.  274 

rromi?c3  of    Divine 

blessing  on  IJepentauces, 
iu  gratetul  rain  and  Out- 
pouring of  Spirit,  II. 
109,  &c. 

Promise  of  Mercy  on 

Repeutanco,  H.  51 
Prophecy  fnliilled  at 

First    Pentecost    afcer 

Circumcision,  II.  Ill 
Prophecy  of  Day  of 

Judgment,  II.  153 
Times  of  Refreshing, 

Outpouring  of  Spirit,  II 

156 
what    Joel     learned 

from  Moses,  II.  140 
what  known  of,  and 

date,  II.  52 
Johanau,  captain  of  Geda- 

hab,  II.  96 

High    Priest,    Coins 

of.  III.  99,  180 

John  and  Pentateuch, 
Coincidence,  I.  97 

■ and   Peter   at    San- 

liedrim,  and  our  Lord, 
n.  250 

Authenticity  of  Writ- 
ings, IV.  146 

■ Atithorship  of  Gospel, 

its  Importance,  Testi- 
monies to,  IV.  161,  &c. 

Basis    of    Teachings 

respecting  the  Last 
Times,  II.  81 

Characteristics        of 

Gospel,  IV.  163 

Reference  to  Canti- 
cles iu  Eevelation,  IV. 
324 

Contents     of     First 

Epistle,  IV.  147 

Courage  by  going  to 

High  Priest's  Palace ; 
cai-e  of  the  Virgin ; 
Beloved  Disciple,  IV. 
103 

his  Disciples,  IV.  146 

Disiiited  Passage  in 

1  John  v.  7,  U.  116,  333 

- —  Epistles,  IV.  116 

— —  Epistles  of,  DifliculT; 
Passages  Explained,  I. 
323,  332 ;  II.  81, 116,  333; 

External  Evidence  of 

Authorship  of  Gospel, 
IV.  161, 165 

■ Gospel,  IV.  163 

Gospel    of,    Difllcult 

Passage  Explained : 
*'  Angels  As  :ending  and 
Descending  on  Son  of 
man,"  ni.  373 

his  care  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  at  Patmos ;  at 
Ephesus,  IV.  140 

Identity   of    Author 

of  Eevelation  with  Au- 
thor of  Gospel,  IV.  299 

Internal  Evidence  of 

Authorship  of  Gospel, 
IV. 166  - 

Position  in  Canon  of 

First  fpistle,  IV.  116 

Eevi-lation,  IV.  298 

Sc  inty  Records  and 

Traditions ;  Higher  So- 
cial Position  than  Other 
Disciples,  IV.  146 

Second     and     Third 

Epistles  ;  Contents ;  to 
whom  addressed,  IV. 
117,  148 

John  tlie  Baptist,  Fastingf 
of  his  Discip'.es  and  of 
our  Lord's  Disciples,  II. 
285 
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Jolmthe  Baptist,  Messen- 
ger of  Malaclii,  III. 
117 

Reference  to  Can- 
ticles, IV.  o2i 

Joku  Hjrcauus  besieged 
in  Jerusaleui,  III.  25i 

• besieges    and     takes 

Samaria,  III.  255 

Coins  of.  III.  99 

- —  dies,  having  be- 
queathed Kiuydom  to 
his  Wife,  III.  255 

J^nah,  Authenticity  ; 

T?eaching3  and  Miracles 
of  Book ;  his  Prayer,  IV. 
178 

Book  of,  IV.  177 

Christ's     Besurreci 

tiou.  III.  275 

History  ;       Typical 

Character  of  Book,  IV. 
177 

of  Ten  Tribes,  IH.  275 

'tradition  that  it  was 

he  who  anointed    Jehu 

King,  III.  3y5 
■ under  Jeroboam  II., 

III.  275 
Jonathan,  his  Death,  III. 

lo2 
• High-priest,  Coins  of, 

ni.  IvO,  180 

Maccabffius,  III.  SI 

the  King-,  Coins  of, 

III.  100 
Joppa,  IV.  234,  237 
Joraui  slaia  by  Jehu,  III. 

305 
Jordan,      an      important 

Boundary,  III.  5o 
Altemi)ts  to  Explore, 

III.  313 
Coui-se  of.  III.  57 

uerivation  of  Name, 

III.  56 

District,  (Jeography 

of.  III.  279 

District,  The,  III.  183 

iish  of,  IV.  170 

Geograijhy   of.    III. 

168 
Geograijhy  of  Countiy 

East  of,  IV.  247 

Overflow  of.  III.  53 

Source  cf.  III.  56 

Valley,  II.  214 

Valley  and  Dead  Sea, 

ni.  50 
Valley,  Geography  of, 

III.  342,  &c.,  358 
Valley,  Map  of,  III. 

344 

West  Bank  of.  III. 

34:3 

Joseph,  I.  309,  321,  347 
and  Benjamin,  I.  348 

and     Brethren     in 

Egj-pt,  I.  347 

Birth  ;      Boyhood  ; 

Dreams  ;  Coat  of  Many 
Colours ;  soes  to  Dothau 
to  Brothers,  I.  309 
Biu-ies  Jacob  at  He- 
bron, I.  293 
Cruelty  of  his  Bro- 
thers, I.  209 

Date  of  Birth,  1. 114 

Governor  of  Egypt, 

1.278 

his  Character,  I.  269 

his  I'olicy  in  Famine, 

-  I.  322,  323 

his  Tomb,  IV.  121 

— —  in  Prison,  I.  278 
— —  l^laces    Israehtes    in 
Goshen,  I.  77 

Kuler ;    Seven  Tears 

of  Plenty ;  Seven  Years 
of  Famine,  I.  321 

sends    for  Jacob,   I. 

349 

sold  to  Midianites,  I. 

2d9 

sold  to  Midianites  ;  in 

Egypt ;  in  Prison ;  In- 
terprets Dreams  ;  Pros- 
perity ;  called  Zaphnath- 
paaneah,  I.  3io,  3U 


Josephus,    Authority    for 

identifying    Tell     Hum 

with    Capernaum,    III. 

186 
Joshua,  II.  1,  17,  149,  165, 

187 
— -  and  Gibeonities,  II. 

165 
appointed  Successor 

to  Moses,  II.  5 

as  Spy,  I.  177 

•— — Authenticity  of  Book, 

I.  369 
— —    Birth    and    Life    in 

Egypt;  names  Oshea  and 

Hoshea,  n.  2 

-  Book  of,  I.  369 

Book  of,  its  bearing 

on  Deuteronomy,  I.  275 

— ^  Character,  &c.,  II.  1 

commands   the    Sun 

and  Moon  to  stand  still ; 
Victory  over  Amorites  ; 
succeeding  Victories 
over  Thirty- one  Kings 
in  all,  II.  166,  167 

— —  Conquest  and  Settle- 
ment of  Canaan,  II.  17, 
&c. 

Contents  of  Book,  I. 

369 

— —  Crosses  Jordan,  n.  18 

— —  Differences  of  Style 
in,  I.  371 

— —  Disbanded  Army,  III. 
199 

Discrei)ancies  in,  ex- 
plained, I.  370 

Genealogy  of,  I.  76 

his    faithfulness    (of 

spies),  II.  5 

-his  Last  Days,  Charge 

to  tbe  Peoijle,  and 
Death,  II.  189 

Last     Acts    of    his 

Ministry,  II.  187,  &c. 

— ; —  Life  in  Wilderness, 
Battles,  &c.,  on  the 
Mount  with  Moses,  11.  2 

Kaces    of    Israel    in 

Time  of.  III.  197 

Keference  to  Book  in 

New  Testament,  I.  372 

Eenewed  Assurances 

of  God's  Protection  by 
"Captain  of  the  Lord's 
Host,"  n.  149 

— — renews  Circumcision, 
and  celebrates  Passover 
on  crossing  Jordan,  II. 
19 

sends  Spies  to  Jericho, 

n.  18: 

succours      Gibeon 

against  Amorites,  II.  156 

takes  Jericho  and  Ai, 

n.  150,  151 

Timnath-serah  al- 
lotted to  him,  II.  189 

Victories  of,  III.  197 

Joshtxa  (High  Priest) .  See 

Jesliua. 
helps  Eebttild  Temple, 

III.  162 

Vision  in  Zechariah's 

Prophecy  for  his  en- 
couragement, rV.  369 

Josiah,  and  Destruction 
of  Idolatry,  IV.  315 

Antecedents,   Piety, 

Accession,  IV.  314 

Death  a  Fulfilment 

of  Huldah's  Prophecy, 

IV.  317 

Discovery  of  Book  of 

Law  tmder,  IV.  316 

his      Rfcformatory 

Meastu-es,  IV.  315 

his    Fulfilment     of 

Prophecy  of  Nameless 
Prophet  of  Judah,  IV. 
315 

his  Influence  on  Re- 
ligion, II.  223,  224 

Public    Reading    of 

the  Law  under,  IV.  316 

repairs  Temple,   II. 

224 

slain,  II.  75 


Jotham,  Fable  or  Paiable 

of.  III.  220 
Journey,  Day's,  11.  230 

Sabbath    Day's,   II. 

279,  280.     See  Route. 

Joy  and  Affliction,  II.  297 
Jubal,  L  17 

Discoverer  of  Mu- 
sic, III.  295 

JubUee,  Year  of,  H.  365, 
<S:c.;III.  240 

Year  of :  1.  Land  fal- 
low; 2.  Land  to  revert 
to  original  Owners ;  3. 
Slaves  free;  4.  Debts 
cancelled,  II.  366,  367 

Year  of,  Meaning  and 

FuUilment,  ll.  368 

Year  of,  not  conter- 
minous with  Seiitennial 
Cycles,  III.  241 

Year  of,  Observance 

of,  in.  241 

Judsea,  Divisions  of,  IV. 
196 

Geography   of,    IV. 

196 

invaded  by  Sennache- 
rib, IV.  99 

Map  of,  illustrating 

Wars  of  the  Maccabees, 

in.  85 

mourning,  II.  67 

Towns   of,    rV.  197, 

202 

Wilderness;  Moun- 
tain ;  VaUeys,  IV.  196 

Judah,  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles of.  III.  I 

Chronicles  of  Kings, 

in.  2,  74 

. High  Priest,  Coins, 

III.  180 

Kings  of.  Coins,  III. 

180 

purified    from    the 

Curse,  and  Cause  of 
Curse  removed.  Visions 
of,  in  Zechariah's  Pro- 
phecy, IV.  369 

Judas  and  Matthias  and 
others  remove  Eagle 
from  the  Temple  Gate, 
and  are  buried  aUve, 
ni.  369 

High  Priest,  Coins  of, 

in.  100 

Maccabeeus,  in.  83 

Jude,  Epistle,  IV.  135 

his  Identity ;  charac- 
teristics and  contents  of 
his  Epistle ;  object, 
difficulties,  IV.  135,  136 

Judgment  Day  not  to  un- 
settle Mind,  ii.  299 

Judgments  foretold  by 
Zephauiah,  n.  251,  &c. 

Judges,  Book  of,  its  bear- 
ing on  Deuteronomy,  I. 
275 

Book  of,  II.  13 

Date  of  Book,  II.  14, 

&c. 

Depressed  Condition 

of  Israel  \mder.  III.  200 

— —  extended  over  450 
years,  II.  25 

Israel  in  time  of.  III. 

199 

Judgment,  Last,  predicted 
by  Joel,  II.  158 

Mercy  in,  n.  94 

Judith,  Book  of,  TV.  345 

Julian  Era,  III.  240 

Period,  m.  240,  331 

Julias  (modern  name  for 
Bethsaida),  in.  170 

Juniper,  IV.  194,  358 


Kades,  Plain  of,  IV.  75 
Kalah,  IIL  250 
Kalbou,  III.  180,  240 
Kalwadba,  III.  248 
Kasr,  The,  H.  87 


Kadesh-naphtali,  City  of 
Refuge,  allotted  to 
Levites,  under  rule  of 
Barak,  IV.  75 

Kedron,  Valley  of,  IV.  286 

Kefr  Birim,  Synagogue  at, 
in.  184 

IV.  75 

Keli,  ni.  178 

Kerak  (Tai-icheos) ,  IH.  283 

Kerazeh  (Chorazim),  ni. 
187 

Ruined    Synagogue 

at,  in.  187 

Kerioth,  TV.  253 
Keshita,  III.  178 
Kdhcm  (Gold),  III.  189 
Keys,  Power  of,  IH.  80 
Khabour,  III.  250 

River,  III.  247 

Khan  Minyeh,  III.  284 
Khersa     (Gergesa),    lU. 

283,  284 
Kibroth-hattaavah,  I.  230 
Kichares,  III.  70 
Kid,    not    to    Seethe    in 

Mother's  MiK',  II.  103 
Kilaim,  III.  222 
Kilogramme,  III.  10 
King    (Saul)    Chosen   by 

Lot,  III.  32 
Kings,  Books  of,  lU.  1 
Chronology  of  Books 

of.  III.  5 

of  Israel,  Books  of, 

Chi-onieles  of.  III.  1,  74 

of  Judah,   Books  of 

Chronicles  of.  III.  1,  74 

King's  Dale,  place  of  Meet- 
ing of  Abi-aham  and 
Melchizedek,  I.  64 

Kinsman,  Duty  of,  to  a 
Childless  Widow,  ni. 
258 

Ku-,  in.  251 

Kiriathaim,  IV.  253 

Kite,  II.  295 

Knop,  IV.  70,  71 

"  Knowledge  of  them  that 
they  had  been  with 
Jesus,"  in  "  Coinciden- 
ces of  Scripttu-e,"  11.250 

of  the  Son  of  God, 

IV.  207 

Koa,  III.  251 
Kolbim,  III.  179 
Kontrinek,  UI.  180 
Kor,  III.  223 

(Measure  of  Land), 

n.  381 

(Measure),  III.  10 

of  Land,  III.  222 

Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 

ram  rebel,  I.  179 

Sons  of,  in  Titles  of 

Psalms,  in.  324 

Korban,  III.  98 
Kupha,  in.  98 
Km-,  ni.  251 

Kiu-n  Hattin  (Horns  of 
Hattin),III.  261 


Laban  and  Jacob,  Cove- 
nant, Pillar,  Mizpeh, 
Galeed,  Jegar-sahit- 
dutha,  I.  254 

his  desire  for  Music, 

I.  17 

pursues  Jacob,  I.  254 

Laban' s  Dealings  with 
Jacob,  I.  236 

Teraphim   stolen    by 

Rachel,  I.  254 

Labiate,  IV.  312 

LaboiU-  employed  by  Solo- 
mon, Cost  of,  in.  234, 
2:35 

of  Love,  II.  297 

Value  of.  III.  222,  et 

seq. 

Labourer,  General  Wages 
of,  at  Christian  Era, IIL 
223 

at  Repairs  of  Temple, 

Wages,  III.  223 


Lachish,  IV.  233 

Inscriptions       from, 

rV.  238,  239 
Lake  Huleh,   in.  56,  58, 
168 

■ of   Gennesaret,    III. 

168,  169 
Lamb  for  Sacrifi^ce,  U.  45 

Paschal,  I.  3U6 

Lameoh,  first  Metal  Arti- 
ficer, III.  295 

Address  to  his  Wives, 

n.  53 
Lammergeier,  or  Bearded 

Vultui-e,  II.  249,  294 
Lamp  before  Aik  in  Syna.- 

gogite,  II.  264      « 
Golden,     of      Taber- 
nacle, ni.  09 
Land,      Division     among 
Tribes,  n.  IbS 

Holy,  see  Kohj  Land. 

Holy,   Geography  of, 

ni.  108,  183 

lay  Fallow  in  time  of 

Jttbilee,  II.  366 
of    Canaan,    Geogra- 
phy of,  III.  168,  1S3 

of  Israel,  see  Israel. 

of    Israel,    Races  of, 

from  Conquest  to  Chris- 
tian Era,  III.  197 

of  Promise.    See  Holy 

Xaiid. 

reverted   to   original 

OvTuers  in  year  of  Jubi- 
lee, II.  366 

Value  of,  ni  222  et 

seq. 
Language,  Fig-urative,   of 
Bible  Poetry,   III.   181, 
219 

of  Bible,  I.  261 

of  oiu-  Lord,  III.  194 

of      St.      Matthew's 

Gospel,  III.  194 
Lapis  Lazuli,  II.  352,  &c. 
Laxissa,  I.  359 
Larum,  in.  239 
Lasen,  in.  178,  224 
"Last  Times"  and  Anti- 
cln-ist,  I.  382 

Basis  of    St.    John's 

Teaching  on,  II.  81 
Latchet,  IV.  71 
Lavacrum  (Measure),  UI. 

12 
Lavender,     Sea^lavender, 

IV.  311 
Laver  and  its  Foot,  lU. 
123 

Fulfilmenfof ,  HI.  124 

Law  and  Prophets,  Man- 
ner of  Reading,  I.  61 
— —  Book  of.  The  Charac- 
ter  always   Sacred,  TV, 
318 

Cause  of.  III.  260 

— . —  given  at  Sinai,  I.  158 

of  Gleaning,  in.  258 

of  Matrimony,  He- 
brew, Sin  against,  ni. 
89 

of  Moses,    Ezekiel's 

Interpretations  of,  and 
Comments  on,  U.  197 
of     Property,     Illus- 
trated in  Book  of  Ruth, 
III.  258 

Oral,  its  Prohibitions, 

III.  330 

Ratification  of.  Scene 

of,  IV.  122 

Solemn    Recognition 

of,  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
II.  187 

The    Levirate,     in. 

258 

written   by  hand  of 

Moses       wanting        in 
second     Tsmi^le,     lU, 
205 
Laws     on    Sale   of    Pro- 
perty, I.  2.38 
Layard,  his  Researches  at 

Nineveh,  II.  330 
Layard' s     Assyrian    Dis- 
coveries as  toAbundance 
of  D-on,  III.  295 
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Leau,  loi  wiial  Used.  III. 

2££' 
Iieaoei  ir  Public  Worship, 

ni.  ili 
Leah,  IV.  20C 
Learu  ( Verb  act.),  IV.  71 
Leasiu;,  IV.  Ill 
Lebauou,    Cedai    of,    IV. 

35e 
Lebineh    (Measure),   III. 

11 
liCddan,  III.  59 
LeecU,  IV.  3o2 
Legal  Division  of  Tears, 

Septeiinial,  III.  241 
Legate  or  Apustle  of  Oon- 

gre^tiou,  III.  212,  213 
Legeuds  of  Habbakuk,  I. 

162 
Talmudic,  of  Messiah, 

I.  173 
Rabbinical,  of  David's 

Harp,  III.  338 
Legumiuous    Plants,   IV. 

193, 194 
Le  Heriith,  HI.  17G 
"Leisure,   Ten  Men  of," 

in.  212 
Lemuel,  The  Words  of,  in 

Proverbs,  IV.  215 
Length   of    Time  of  our 

Lord's    Ministry,    III. 

27 
Lentil,  IV.  194 
Leopard,  I.  23—25 
Lepers  at  Gate  of  Samaria, 

Four,  IV.  174 
Leprosy,  IV.  76 

Cases  in  Old  Testa- 
ment, IV.  174 

Different  Phases  of 

and  Names  for,  IV.  77, 78 

its  Etymology,  IV.  77 

Lepton,  in.  179 

Let  (Verb  act.),  IV.  Ill 

Letaah,  IV.  59 

Letek  (Meisore),  III.  12 

Levi  and  Soneon  and  the 

Shechemites,  I.  77 
——  slay  the  Shechemites, 

I.  2d8 
Levi  (St.    Matthew),   his 

History,  ni.  193 
Leviathan      (Livyathon), 

IV.  56 
Levirate  Law,   The,   III. 

258 
Levites,  Forty-eight  Cities 

aUotted  to,  II.  189 
Lsviticus,  I.  129 
. Eevelation   of  Laws 

in  it  t  J  Moses,  I.  177 
Lice,  rv.  292 

Plague  of,  I.  78 

Light  and  Love,  IV.  205 

in      Darkness     ex- 
plained, I.  314,  315 

Walking  in,  I.  323 

Ligu  Aloes,  I.  243 
Ligullath  Coins,  HI.  176 
"  Lilies  of  the  Field,"  I. 

38 ;  rv.  373 
Lily,  I.  65 

Water,  I.  65 

Lime-stone,  IV.  16 
Linear  Measures,  II.  278 
Table  of,  II.  280 

-  taken  from   Human 
Figure,  II.  279 

Linden,  II.  327 

Linen,  11.  329 

Linnsus,  I.  7 

Linus,  IV.  384 

Lion,  I.  22 

List  (Verb  intrans.),  IV. 

112 
Literature  of  Jews,  Eem- 

nauts  of,  I.  172 
——  Phoenician,  I.  357 
Litiirgy,  First  Element  of, 

rv.  ^iB 

Oldest  Portions   of, 

IV.  222 

Lives,  st-e  liiojrapliies. 
Living  Creatures  of  Eze- 

kiel's  Vision,  IL  195 
Living,  God  of.  III.  101 
Livyathan       (Leviathan), 

IV.  56 


Lizard,  IV'.  58 

Lo-ammi,     Hosea's    son, 

III.  276 
Local   Coloiu-ing    of    St. 

i'aul's  Epi-tles,  II.  271, 
376  ;  III  19,  210  ;  IV.  49 

Localities  in  which  Tin 
h.as  been  found  in  Mo- 
dem Times,  III.  192 

Locust,  as  Curse,  pro- 
plxesied  of  by  Moses  and 
Joel,  II.  142 

Different  Names  of, 

IV.  292. 

Tree,  IV.  195 

Locusts,  IV.  292,  295 

Devastation  by,    in 

time  of  Joel,  II.  66 

Plague  of,  I.  79 

Plague  of,  in  Joel,  II. 

93 

Lodestone,  Discovery  of, 
III.  296 

Log  (Jewish  Liquid  Mea- 
sure), III.  10,12,224 

Loosing,  III.  80 

Lord,  see  Jesus. 

D.ay  of  (in  Malachi) , 

III.  108 

"  Lords  over  God's  Heri- 
tage" explained,  I.  287 

Lord's  Prayer,  The,  IV. 
240. 

Supper,  IV.  32 

Supper,   Relation    to 

Passover,  I.  308 

Loricata,  IV.  54,  &c. 

Lo-riiliamah,  Hosea's 

daughter,  IIL  276 

Lot  and  Abraham,  their 
Separation,  I.  40 

his  Wealth  in  Cattle, 

1.39 

leaves    Haran    with 

Abraham,  I.  39 

-  rescued  by  Abraham, 
I.  63 

Lotus-lily,  I.  66 

Love  and  Light,  IV.  205 

for  the  Liw,  III.  260 

Labour  of,  U.  297 

Luke,  and  Mark, Contrasts 
between,  IV.  161 

and  Matthew,  Con- 
trasts between,  II.  257, 
&c. 

and  St.  Paul,  Coinci- 
dences, I.  145 

as  Companion  of  St. 

!      Paul,  I.  147,  148 

Author  of  Acts,  IV.  1 

Characteristic  of  Gos- 
pel, IV.  2 

Dedication  of  Gospel, 

IV.  2 

— —  Difference  of  Gospel 
from  Matthew  and 
Mark,  IV.  3 

Difficult  Passages  ex- 

phiined  in.  III.  230,  278, 
326 

Evangelist  of  Gen- 
tiles, II.  257 

Genealogy  of   Christ 

in,  L  145 

Gospel  of,  IV.  1 

Life     and     Hebrew 

Traditions  of,  IV.  1 

Name,  IV.  1 

only      Narrator     of 

some  Gospel  Incidents, 
I.  145 

— —  Paul's  Amanuensis, 
ni.  270 

sent  with  Titus    to 

Corinth,  I.  148 

Travelling  Companion 

of  St.  Paul,  III.  301 

Luke's  Gospel,  Gospel  of 
Gentiles,  I.  145 

Lunar  Cycle,  III.  240 

Months,  IV.  18) 

Months     reconciled 

with  Solar  Year,  III.  241 

Keckoniug  of  Bible, 

IV.  l>-0 
Year    observed    by 

Jews  and  Greeks,  III. 

239 


Lupine,  IV.  194 

Lute,  II.  71 

Luther,    his   Version    of 

Bible.  I.  260 ;  IV.  65 
Luz,  IV.  122,  13S 

(Bethel),  I.  213 

Ly.lda,  IV.  237 

Lydia,    the   Purple-seller 

of  Thyatira,  lU.  243 
Lynch,  Lieut.— Survey  of 

Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 

III.  343 
Lyre,  I.  17, 19,  296 
Lyric  Poetry,  I.  35i 


M 

Maah,  III.  71,  97 
Maaser  Sheni,  IIL  93,  177 
Maccabees  I.  and  II. ,  IV, 

348,  3i9 
JonathauMaccabaeus, 

in.  84 

Judas    Maccabteus, 

ni.  83 

Map       illustrating 

Wars  of.  III.  85 

Rise  of.  III.  82 

Simon,  IIL  86 

MaccabiBus,  Simon,  Coins 

of.  III.  99 
Macedonian     Coins,    III. 

180 
Machol  or  Makhol,  11.  70 
Machpelah,  Cave  of,  IV. 

199 
Maevius  Pudens,  IIL   245 
Magdala,  Site  of.  III.  281 
Maghareh,  EgyptianEuins 

at,  IV.  154 
Magi,  I.  142 

Difficulties     as    to 

Time  of  their  Visit,  I. 
143,144 

return   another  Way 

to  own  Country,  III. 
368 

their  Country ;  their 

Offerings,  I.  143 

visit      Herod     and 

Jesus  Christ,  IIL  3fr3 

Magicians  of  Egypt,  I.  78 
Magnet,  Discovery  of.  III. 

296 
Magog,  in.  251 

and    Gog,   Ezekiel's 

Vision,  n.  198 

Mahalath  or  Macherlath, 
IL70;  ni.  326 

Maimonides,  in.  179,  223 

on  Measures,  Coins, 

&c..  III.  10,  69,  70,  71, 
97,  98,  177 

as  Authority  in  Mea- 
sures of  Time,  ni.  241 

Maize,  IV.  374 

Malachi,  III.  30,  45,  66, 
89,  108,  115 

on  his  Preface  to  his 

Prophecy,  in.  45 

Priests,  Sins  of.  De- 
nounced by,  in.  66 

tells  of  Forerunner, 

and  closes  Old  Testa- 
ment, III.  275 

Mallows,  II.  326 

Mammon  of  Unrighteous- 
ness explained,  III.  230 

Man,  Ages  of,  at  Different 
Periods,  I.  51 

Body,     Soul,     and 

Spirit,  Component  parts 
of,  II.  192 

Manaen,  II.  30 

Foster    Brother    of 

Herod  Antipas,  II.  82 
Maua-seh,  Half  Tribe,  and 

Ephraim,  their  chiim  for 

laud,  and  how  met,  II. 

188 
Manasses,  Prayer  of,  IV. 

348 
Mandrake.  IV.  312 
Maueh,    III.  69,  97,  178, 

224 
Manna,   I.    157,  229;    n. 

174  i  IV.  375 


Manna,  Pot  of,  wautiu,'  in 

Second  Temple,  III.  205 
Manner  (subst.),  IV.  112 
Manners    and     Customs, 

Eastern,  IL  119,  263 
audCustoms, Eastern, 

Illustrations  of.  III.  212; 

IV.  218,  239,  267,  330 
Map,  Generid  Outline  Mai) 

of    Eastern    Geography 

of  Bible,  in.  252 
of  Eastern  Geography 

of  Bible,  ni.  249 
of  Course  of  Jordan, 

III.  57 
of  Egypt,  IV.  365 

-  of  Jordan  Valley,  III. 
344 

— —  of  Judaea,  illustrating 
Wars  of  the  Maccabees, 

III.  85 

of  GaUlee,  IV.  72 

of  Modem  Jerusalem, 

IV.  277 

of  Palestine,  II.  212 

of  Samaria,  IV.  120 

of     Syi'ia,   Palestine, 

Arabia,     Suiai,     Egypt, 

&c.,  n.  215 
Marah,  Israelites  at,  IV. 

187 
Marble,  IV.  17 
Marcus  Crassus  Plunders 

Jerusalem,  III.  274 
Prefect  of  Syria,  ni. 

274 

Slain    in    Battle    of 

Carrliffi,  III.  274 

Mariamne  Executed  by 
Herod,  ni.  352 

Sons  of,   resolve    to 

Avenge  her.  III.  354 

-  Wffe  of  Herod,  IIL 
321 

Mark,  and  Luke, Contrasts 

between,  IV.  161 
Bre\i.ty  of  his  Gospel 

from    large    omissions, 

ni.  196 
(Characteristics  of  his 

Gospel,  1.  194,  195 
Connection  of  Gospel 

with  Matthew's,  IIL  195 
Details  in  his  Gospel, 

ni.  196 
Difficult  Passages  ex- 
plained, ni.  166 
Gospel,  in.  193 

Gospel;'  last  twelve 

verses  omitted  in  Codex 
Siuaiticus  and  Vatica- 
nus,  good  authority  for, 
in.  196 

his  Narrative  taken 

from  the  lips  of  an  Eye- 
witness, in.  196 

leaves  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, I.  193 

Omissions  in  his  Gos- 
pel, ni.  195,  196 

Paul,  and  Peter,  Coin- 
cidences, I.  193 

wrote  for    Gentiles, 

in.  196 

Marler,  Anthony,  Printer 
of  the  Bible,  IV.  264 

Marriage  after  Divorce, 
n.  133 

between  Uuequals  in 

Age,  IV.  269 

Feast,  IV.  270 

Hebrew    Eite?,   IV. 

269 

,  St.  Paul  on,  IV.  31 

1  the  Hebrew  View  of, 

IV.  269 
.  Marriages      among      the 
Ancient   Hebrews,    IV. 
'      267,  &c. 

of  Israelites  with  Ca- 

[      naanites,  ni.  199 

I Strange,  of  Hebrews 

1      during    Captivity,   III. 
I      90 

Married  Life,  Duties  of, 
IV.  270 

Mary,  Mother  of  Jolm 
\  Mark,  i>ossessing  Pro- 
i      perty,  UL  267 


Mary,  Troubles  in  her 
Eeigu,  IV.  327 

Maschil,  IL  71 ;  III.  325 

in  Psalms,  in.  317 

Masouitse,  III.  251 

Mastick  Tree,  IV.  193 

M;istigui-e,  IV.  1,  58 

Materials  for  Temple  col- 
lected by  David,  HI.  140 

Matrinioi!y,'^ins  a'^ainst 
Hebrew  Law  of.  III.  89 

Mattathiah,  High  Priest  : 
Coins,  in.  180 

Matthew  and  James :  Co- 
incidence, I.  325 

and  Luke,  Con- 
trasts between,  II.  257, 
&c. 

Connection  of  Gos- 
pel with  Mark's,  III. 
195 

Difficult  Passages  ex- 
plained, I.  87,  142,  196, 
240,  314,  362 ;  IIL  37,  78, 
133,  14>i 

Early  Chapters,  Mes- 
sianic Prophecies  of,  I. 
196 ;  IL  22,  &c. 

Evangelist    of  Jews, 

n.  257 

Gospel,  ni.  293 

Gospel,  Characteris- 
tics of,  m.  195 

Gospel,  Style  of,  ILL 

195 

his    Double   Name, 

ni.  194 

his  History,  in.  193 

Jewish  Character  of 

his  Gosijel,  IIL  194 

original  Language  of 

his  Gospel,  in.  194 

Sir  Jolm  Cheke's  MS. 

of  Gospel,  IV.  326 
wrote  for  Jews,  ILL 

196 
Thomas,  his  Transla- 
tion of  Bible,  IV.  83 
Thomas,  his  Version 

of  Bible  compared  with 

Tyudale's,  IV.  84 
Meal,  Quantity  of  Water 

for  Hands  before.  III.  12 
"Measure  of  the  Stature  of 

the  Fulness  of  Christ," 

IV.  207 
Measures,      Larger,      of 

Time,  in.  330,  347,  &c.; 

IV.  180,  &c. 

Linear,  n.  278 

Linear,  Hebrew  Table 

of,  II.  280 

Linear,  taken  from 

Human  Figure,  IL  279 

of  Area,  Hebrew,  IL 

380 

c.f  Capacity,  in.  10 

of  Time,  IIL  238,361; 

IV.  27 

Weielits,  and   Coins 

of  Bible,  II.  278,  380; 
in.  10,  69,  96,  175,  222, 
238, 330,  347,  361 ;  IV.  27, 
180 
Meat-offering,  I.  130 
Medals  illustrating  New 
Test.ament,  III.  242 

illustrating  Scrip- 
tures, III.  242 

Medad  and  Eldad,  IL  4 
Media,  Geography  of,  JJl. 

and  Persia,  Geo- 
graphy of,  in.  103 

Medimnus  (Measure), 
ni.  10 

Meeting',  Tent  of,  HI.  44 

MegiOdo,  IV.  99 

Mejdel,  III.  281 

Melancholy  of  Saul,rV.  276 

Melchi»cdek  blesses  Abra- 
ham, I.  64 

his  Character,  I.  64 

Mflon  and  Water  Melon, 
IV.  246 

Memorials  to  the  Dead, 
Origin  of,  IV.  15 

Memphis  fo'inded  by 
Meues,  UI.  240 
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iiuii    of     Leisura,    "  Xeu 
Men  of  Leisure,"  III.  212 
Menahem,  II.  30 
Menes   toiinds  Memplus, 

III.  240 
Merathaim,  111.  251 
Mercy  in  Judarmeut,  II.  94 
Mercy-Seat,  III,  261 

IHillilmeuC     of,     to 

Christians,     in      Jesus 
Clirist,andin  Christians, 
111.  263 
——  Meaning    of,    to    Is- 
raeUtes,  111.  262 

.  not  Lid  of  Ark,  III.  231 

Place  of  God's  Com- 
munications to  People, 
III.  261 

Sprinkled  with  Blood 

on  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, III.  262 

Throne  of  God,  III.  261 

Mesech    (Meshech),    111. 

251 
Mesha,  III.  251 
Meshech,  III.  251 
Mesopotamia,  I.  263,  359  ; 

III.  247 

Geograijhy  of,  I.  103, 

151,  &c.,  263,  359,  &c. 

Message  of  Malachi,  Pro- 
phecy of,  fulfilled  in 
John  Baptist,  III.  117 

Messenger  of  the  Lord  (in 
Malacui),  III.  116 

Messiah,  Eefereuce  to 
Christ,  II.  375 

— —  as  foretold  by  Daniel, 
II.  375 

Messianic  Prophecies  of 
Early  Chapters  of  Mat- 
thew, I.  196;  II.  22,  &c. 

Metallurgy,  III.  188 

Metals,  Mining,  and  Me- 
tallurgy, III.  188,  &c., 
295 

of  Bible,  List  of,  III. 

188 

Metaphor  in  Bible  Poetry, 
in.  181,  219 

Mete,  IV.  112 

Meteoric  Stones,  III.  296 

Meteorites,  111.  296 

Metonic  Cycle,  III.  351 

Cycle    of    nineteen 

Years,  III.  331 

Era,  III.  240 

Metres  (measure).  III.  10 

Metx-ical  Systems  gene- 
rally, Influence  of  Chal- 
dean Notation  on,  III. 
223 

Meturgeman,    or    Inter-  ! 
prater    of    Synagogue  : 
Duties,  &c.,  III.  214  \ 

Micah,  IV.  295 

Date   of    Prophecy, 

IV.  296 

Divisions  and  Sub- 
jects of  Pi-ophecy,  IV. 
297 

his  Poetry,  II.  219 

reveals     Place     of 

Christ's  Birth,  III.  275     ' 

Style,  IV.  298 

Micaiah  foretells  Defeat  at 

Eamoth-Gilead,  IV.  140 
— ^  his  Prophecy  of  Ex- 
pedition    to     Ramoth- 

Gilead,  III.  338 
Michmash,  IV.  197 
Saul's  Victory  at.  III. 

127 
Michtam,  III.  325  i 

in  Psalms,  III.  317 

Middle  Wall  of  Partition, 

III.  241 
Midian,  III.  251 
Midianites,       Ethnology, 

II.  240 
Midianitish      Spoils     en-  ■ 

Kched  Tabernacle,  III. 

189 
Mignonette,  II.  40 
Mile,  Jewish,  II.  279 
Milk,  Ewe'g,  II.  46 

of  Camel,  I.  361 

Millet,  IV.  374 
Mina,  III.  69 

B.E. — C. 


Minar,  III.  103 

Minaret,     Derivation    of, 

III.  1U3 
Mincha,  First  and  Second, 

III.  239 
Mineral  Substances,  Mis- 
i      cellaneous,  IV.  13 
:  Wealth  of  Peninsula 

of  Sinai,  IV.  155 
Minerals,  IIL  188 
of  Bible,  II.  347 ;  III. 

188,  295  ;  IV.  13 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  IV. 

17 
Mines    of    Biblical  Anti- 
quity, III.  300 
Mining,  III.  188 
and  Metallurgy,  III. 

299 
Minister,     Invitation     to 

act  as,  III.  213 
Qualification  for.  III. 

213 
Ministry    of     our    Lord, 

Duration  of.  III.  27 
Minni,  I.  233 
Minnim,  I.  300 
Minor  Prophets,  Delitzsch 

©n  Order  of.  III.  275 
Earliest  and  Latest, 

ni.  275 
— —     more      quoted     by 

Apostles  than  Greater, 

111.  275 

originally     in     One 

Book,  111.  274 

word    Minor    refers 

only  to  Bulk,  not  Impor- 
tance, III.  275 

Minstrel  and  EUsha,   IV. 

14i2 
Minyan     (ten    male    per- 
sons), III.  213 
Miracles  of  Elijah,   theii- 

piu-pose.  III.  74 
Miriam,  and  Moses,  Song 

of,  II.  60 

Death,  I.  180 

Leprosy,  IV.  174,  175 

— —  Opposition  to  Moses  ; 

Leprosy ;      Healed     at 

Moses'   Intercession,  I. 

177 
watching    Moses,    I. 

133 
Miscellaneous         Mineral 

Substances,  IV.  13 
Mission    of    the     Lord's 

Messenger  (in  Malachi), 

III.  116 
Mites,  III.  179 
Mizpeh,  I.  254 ;  IV.  198 
Saul  chosen  King  at, 

III.  32 
Mizraim      (Egypt),      IV. 

363 
Moab,  Geography  of,  IV. 

253 

Idols  of,  II.  138 

Moabite    Stone,   II.    138; 

III.  258  ;  rV.  253 
Moabites     Subdued      by 

David,  III.  189 
Modes,      Coincident,      of 

Reckoning  Time  among 

Jews,  III.  317 
of  Beckoning  used  in 

Bible,  III.  331 
Modius     (Measure),     II. 

•381 ;  III.  10,  11 
Mole,  I.  107 

Rat,  I.  108 

Mollusks,  IV.  216,  &c. 
Moloch,  II.  139 
Molyneux,        Lieutenant, 

R.N.,  Exploration  of  the 

Jordan,  III.  343 
Moneta  Sisnata,  III.  97 
Moneys,    Bible,    III.    10, 

69,  96,  175,  222,  238,  330, 

317,  361 
Money,  Change  in  Value 

under  Roman    Empire, 

III.  222 

Coined,  III.  97 

Egyi)tian,  III.  199 

Hebrew,  III.  97,  180 

Jewish,  III.  97 

not  Hebrew,  III.  180 


Money  not  Jewish,  III.  177 

•  Signed,  III.  97 

Uusia-ned,  III.  98 

Weighed,  in.  190 

Monkey,  I.  16 
Months,  Lunar,  IV.  180 

Reconciled  with  Solar 

Years,  III.  241 
Monuments,     &c.,     Assy- 
rian, I.   23,  21,  57,   137, 
139,  168, 169,  184,  200,  201 

Egj-ptian.   I.  73,  &c., 

104,  i05,  186,  208 
Inscriptions  on,  1. 157 

Inscriptions  on  As- 
syrian, I.  128 

&c.,  Assyrian,  I.  189 

Bas-EeUefs,  Inscrip- 
tions, &c.,  Egyptian,  I. 
16,  20 

Moon,  Full,  period  for 
Greek  and  Jewish  Fes- 
tivals, III.  239 

Lunar    Reckonings, 

IV.  180 

New,  Ceremonies  at, 

II.  189 

New,  Deciding  the  be- 

'     ginning  of  Month,  III.  2  iO 

Mordecai, and Haman,  IV. 
I      255,  256 

I Character    of,    IV. 

I      257 

i  More,    Sir    Thomas,    and 

!       Miles  Coverdale,  III.  263 

Executed,  III.  26 

made     Lord     Chan- 

I       ceUor,  III.  264 

I  Morning  Prayer,  III.  238 
I  Mosaic  Law,  Ezekiel's  In- 
terpretation     of,      and 
i       Comments  on,  II.  197 
Ritual,  Symbolism  of, 

III.  290 

Moses,  I.  122,  132,  156,  177 

Aaron   and  Miriam's 

oijposition  to  him ; 
Miriam's  Leprosy ; 
Moses'  intercession,  I. 
177 

and  Miriam,  Song  of, 

II  60 

Anoints  Eleazar  High 

Priest,  I.  180 

• Arrangements    pre- 
paratory to  his  Death, 
i      I.  277 

■ — —  assisted  by  Joshua  in 
I      Government,  I.  177 
/ at  the  Bush,  III.  102 

at  Transfiguration,  I. 

159 

Author  of  Psalm  xc. , 

L  178 ;  III.  323 

Author  of  Pentateuch, 

1.2—5 

Birth  and  Preserva- 
tion of,  I.  77 

Bom,  Exposed,  Res- 
cued, I.  133 

breaks  Tables  of  Law, 

I.  159 

Burning  Bush,  I.  135 

Death  and  Burial,  I. 

180,  181,  277 

Energy    at    End    of 

Life,  I.  273 

Farewell  Blessings,  I. 

277 

First  Address  to  Is- 
raelites, I.  276 

Flight  into  Wilder- 

ness,  I.  78 

foresaw  the  faith- 
ful "remnant"  among 
fallen  Israel,  II.  141,  &c. 

— —  forfeited  Promised 
Land  for  Peojjle's  sake, 
I.  178,  180 

■ hews  new  Tables  of 

Stone  ;  Law  renewed ; 
Veil  on  Face  ;  Instriif- 
tions  for  Tabernacle,  I. 
159 

his  Divine  Commis- 
sion ;  "I  am;"  Retiu-n 
to  Egj'pt.  I.  134 

— —  his  Education  and 
Choice  of  Life,  I.  133 


Moses,  his  Faith,  I.  133 

his       Precautions 

against  Pauperism,  I.  238 

his  Retirement  to  the 

Midianites  and  Marriage 
with  Zixiporah,  I.  134 

his  Song,  I.  277 

Hymn    of     Promise 

after  Passage  of  Red 
Sea,  I.  156 

Intercession  for  Is- 
rael, I.  178 

Law  in  Leviticus  im- 
parted to  him,  I.  177 

Laws  on  Sale  of  Pro- 
perty, I.  238 

Leprosy,  IV.  174,  175 

Mediator  of  Law,  I. 

158 

no   Intercourse  with 

People  tiU  Forty  Years 
of  Age,  I.  133 

no  record  of  Thirty- 
eight  Years  of  Life,  1. 178 

requests  to  see  God's 

Glorj- ;  his  Interview,  I. 
190 

Second   Address   to 

Israelites,  I.  277 

Secoua  Marriage  with 

nameless  Cushite  Wo- 
man, I.  177 

sends   Twelve   Spies, 

L177 

signs  of  God's  pre- 
sence, and  his  Return  to 
Egypt,  I.  78 

strikes  RockatHoreb, 

1.157 

strikes    Rock    (but 

speaks),  I.  180 

Truthfulness  of,  L  229 

View  of  God's  good- 
ness, I.  159 

visits     his     People  ; 

slays  the  Egyptian,  1. 134 

Wife  leaves  him  and 

Returns  to  Midian,  1.134 

Wife  rejoins  him,  I. 

157 

Mosque,  Imam  of.  III. 
214 

Most  Holy  Place,  Furni- 
ture of.  III.  290 

(Holy  of  Holies),  III. 

259 

Mosul,  City,  II.  282 

Moths,  IV.  S50,  351 

jsaount  of  Olives,  IV.  280, 
28d 

Mourning,  Customs  in, 
IV.  332,  333 

Mouse,  I.  107 

Mozoreb,  III.  239 

Muezzin,  111.  103 

Mujelib^,  The,  II.  87 

MiUberry,  IV.  34ii,  341 

Mule,  I.  24« 

Mundane  Era,  IH.  240 

Murder  of  Naboth,  III. 
76 

Murex,  IV.  218 

Music,  Abraham's  Influ- 
ence on,  I.  18  I 

- —  of  Temple,    Services  ' 
ordered  by  David,  III. 
140  I 

of  the  Bible,  II.  6, 70,  ! 

183,  229,  310  ;  111.  374 

of  the  Temple,  I.  246    ! 

Vocal,    of    tbe    He-  [ 

brews,  III.  374,  &c. 

Musical  Instruments,  I. 
19,  70,  183,  215,  296 

of  Bible,  I.  19 

Musmes,  III.  180 
Mustard  Seed,  I.  119 
Muth-Labben,  III.  325 
Muza,  in.  252 
Mygdonia,  III.  250 
Mygdonius,  III.  250 
Myrrh,  I.  151 ;  II.  41, 151 
Myrtle,  IV.  245 


Naaman,     Leprosy,      IV. 
174,  175 


I  Nablus        (the       Ancient 

Shechem),  IV.  123 
Nabonassar,  III.  240 
Nabonnedus,    Inscriptior 

of,  I.  336 
Naboth,  his  Murder,  III 

76 

Stoned,  III.  336 

Vineyard,  111.158,335 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  Death 

of,  I.  230 
Naharaim,  in.  247 
Nahr-al-Huali,  III.  250 
Nahr-malcha,  III.  248 
I  Nahum,         Antecedents, 
i      Subject  and  Contents  of 

Prophecy,  IV.  340,  &c. 
Naioth,  Retreat  of  Samuel 

and  David,  ni.  65 
Kame  of  Jordan,  Deriva- 
tion of.  III.  56 
Names    in    First    Three 

Centimes   of    Church's 

Life,  III.  241 
Naming  of  whole  Family 

in   Heaven  and   Earth, 

IV.  206 
Naomi,  her  care  for  Ruth, 

III.  259 
Narcissus,  Household  of, 

III.  244 
Nathan,  Book  of,  ni.  141 
Fable  or  Parable  of, 

III.  220 
Nature,  God  revealed  in, 

I.  331 
Imagery    from,    in 

Poetry  of  Bible,  III.  356, 

379 
Natiu-al  Horology,  III.  239 
Naturalists,  Bible,  I.  14 
Nazarene,    Jesus     called. 

Explanation  of,  I.  87 
Nazareth,  Clirist  residing 

at,  I.  141 

Description  of,  TV.  88 

Jews  dweUing  at,  1. 87 

Nazarite,    Samuel's  Vow 

of  a,  II.  227 
Nebel     (Musical     Instru- 
ment), I.  70 
Nebo,  IV.  250 
Nebuchadnezzar    execut- 
ing God's  Will,  II.  75 
Golden  Image  of,  III. 

190 

Inscriiitions  of,  1. 351 

Nechoshetb,  III.  191 

kalal.  III.  192 

"Needle's      Eye"      and 

Camel,  I.  365 
Neesiug,  IV.  127 
Neginoth,  I.  299 ;  III.  325, 

326 
Nehemiah,  Cup-bearer  of 

Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus,  IV.  95 

Authorship  of  Book 

of,  rV.  94 
Book  of,  IV.  94 

his  Administration; 

visits  Coiu-t  of  Persia, 
IV.  96,  97 

rebuilds    City  Walls 

of  Jerusalem,  IV.  95 
re-peoples  Jerusalem, 

IV.  96 
Subject    Matter    o£ 

IV.  95 
Nehiloth,  HI.  325 
Nero,  Coins  of.  III.  175 
Nether,  IV.  127 
Nethimm,  lU.  235 
Nettle,  IV.  342 
New   Moon,    Ceremonie.'' 

at,  II.  180 
— —  Moon    deciding  thf 

Beginning    of     Monti' 

III.  240 
Style,  III.  331 

Testament        and 

Bible  (Genevan),  Rela- 
tion between,  TV.  328 

Books  of,    in.   144, 

193,  2C8,  301,  338;  IV. 
79,  113, 123,  202,  241, 259, 
208,  301,  333,  383 

Chronological   Order 

of  Pax-ts  of,  in.  268 
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New  Testament,  Genevan, 
IV.  327 

Illustrated  from 

Coins,  Medals,  and  In- 
scriptions, III.  242 

in     Clip      at      Last 

Supper,  III.  341 

Old  Testament  Ful- 
filled in,  I.  305,  341 ;  U. 
42, 112, 170,  179,  273,  322, 
.•565  ;  m.  12,  26,  39,  148, 
226,  259,  290.  308 

Psychology    of,     II. 

162,  191 

Tyndale's  Transla- 
tion of,  II.  260,  Ac.,  300, 
&c. 

"New  Testament,"  The 
Words,  IV.  320,  321 

Niffar,  HI.  247 

Night,  Division  of.marked 
by  Cock  Crow,  HI.  238 

Watches  of.  III.  238 

Nile,  Else  and  Fall  of, 
IV.  364 

turned  into  Blood,  I. 

78 

VaUey  of,  IV.  364 

Nimrod's  Tower,  I.  2fti 

Nineveh,  I.  264 

Capture  and  Destruc- 
tion of,  II.  331 

Geography,   H.   280, 

330 

its  Pall,  IV.  341,  342 

Site  of,  II.  232,  332 

Ninus  huntiui?  Lions,  I.  23 

Nisau,  Mouth,  bepinuing 
of  Regnal  Year,  III  2H> 

Nisibis,  I.  264;   III.  250 

Nitre,  IV.  18 

Noah,  Ark,  I.  52 

Generations  of,  I.  52 

Nob,  Priests  of,  slain  by 
Saul,  III.  130 

Nobleman  of  John  iv.  46, 
11.82 

Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey, 

II.  344,  3G0 

Noou,     Observations     of, 

III.  238,  239 
Northerner         (Northern 

Army)   (Joel  ii.  2)),  to 

whom  it  refers,  II.  108 
Number  of  the  Beast,  IV. 

300 

(3k)lden,  III.  331 

Numbering  of  Israelites, 

1.177 
Numbers,  I.  228 
Golden,  lU.  351 


O 

Oak,  IV.  357 

Oaths,  II.  209 

Lawfulness  of,  II.  210 

Obadiah,  his  Kelation 
to  Jeremiah ;  accom-.t 
of  his     Prophecy,    IV. 

106,  107 

Places  which  hi  Dj- 

notinced,  and  Fuliilni:?nt 
of    his    Prophecy,    IV. 

107,  108 

Prophecy  of,  IV.  04 

Obadiah,  his  Fidelity  to 
True  God,  III.  76 

meets  Elijah,  III.  .331 

saves  200  Ih-ophct.s, 

in.  77 

Obed,  m.  257 

Object  of  Writer  of  Kings, 

in.  3 

Objections  to  Histories  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  III.  6 

Obolus,  ni.  71,  240 

Obsolete  Words  and 
Phrases,  III.  .S3,  100 

Octave,  III.  180 

Octavius  Cffisar,  named 
Augustus,  III.  3.52 

(Emer  (Mensure\  III.  12 

tEoochoe,  m.  99 

CEpha  (Measure),  III.  12 

Offerings,  I.  129,  &c. 

^ —  to  iaol%  IV.  32 


Officei-s  of  Synagogue,  II. 
264 

Og,  Israel's  Victory  over, 
I.  231 

Oil,  Anointing  with,  I.  100 

for  anointing  Taber- 
nacle and  Furniture, 
in.  308 

Tree   IV   34r4 

Old  Testament,  I.  228,  &c. 

Books    of,     III.     30, 

45,  137,  161,  203,  257, 323, 
.•!65,370;  IV.  94, 106, 177, 
213,  228,  254,  295,  321, 
340,  353,  368 

(janon  andApocrypha, 

IV.  317 

Fulfilled  in  New,  I. 

305,  341 ;  II.  42, 112, 170, 
179,  273,  322,  365;  III. 
12,  26,  39,  148,  226,  259, 
290.308 

how   Quoted  by  our 

Lord  and  Apostles,  I. 
262 

its  Divisions,  I.  1 

Psychology    of,    II. 

126  : 

Tyndale's  Translation 

of,  II.  306 
"  Old    Testament,"    The  ; 

Words,  IV.  320,  321  i 

Olel  Olelim,  I.  30  ! 

OUves,  IV.  311  I 

Mount    of,    IV.   280, 

286  1 

OUvet,  IV.  286  I 

Cultivation    of,    IV.  1 

374  1 

Olympiads,  III.  240  I 

Omer,  III.  11,  71 

Omissions  by  St.  Mark, 
III.  195 

Omri  ;  his  Character,  III.  j 
75  I 

his  Eeign,  III.  333        j 

Oneness    in   Christ,    IV.   i 
205 

Onesimus,  III.  211  | 

Paul's  Appeal  for,  to 

Philemon,  IV.  301 

Onion,  IV.  373 

Onycha,  II.  152 

Onyx.  II.  351 

Ophidia,  IV.  55,  202,  &c. 

Ophir,  III.  251,  252 

Gold,  III.  189 

identical  with  Uphaz, 

in.  189 

Locality,  III.  189 

"Or  ever,"  IV.  127 

Oral  Law  ;  its  Prohibi- 
tions, III.  330 

Orange,  ni.  217 

Orchestra  of  the  Temijle, 
L  2t6 

Orelli,  Inscription  in  Col- 
lection of.  III.  244 

Ore.=!  of  Zinc,  III.  191 

Organ,  II.  72,  &c.,  183 

■  'richalcum.  III.  191 

Osiris.  Judgment  of,  I.  285 

Osprey,  II.  295 

Ostrich,  III.  201 

(.thniel,  II.  14 

his   Connection  with 

Tribe  of  Ju<]ah,  I.  76 

Otho  Celsius  on  Scriiiture 
Plants.  I.  7 

Ouches.  IV.  128 

Owl,  II.  .344,  &c. 

Ox;   WildOx.  IL  25 

Oxen,  I.  ,366,  &c.,  380,  kc. 

Yoke  of,  and  Imple- 
ments ;  Value,  III.  22)- 

Oyster ;  Pearl  Oyster,  IV. 
218 


Padan-aram,  III,  250,  251, 
;      2.53 

[  Palace,     "  Shushan     the 
Palace,"  III.  103 
Palaces,  &c.,  of  Solomon, 
III.  234 
I  Palestine.   See  Holy  Land. 


Palestine,   Explorers   Bo- 
tanical of,  I.  7 
—  Botanical  and    Geo- 
grai)hical   Divisions   of, 
1.8 

Caverns  of,  IV.  16 

CUmate  of,  III.  216, 

382 

Divisions  of,  II.  211 

Extent,  II.  213 

Fertility  of  Vineyards, 

II.  .381 

Geography  of,  II.  211, 

&c. ;  III.  168,  183,  342, 
&c.,  358;  IV.  23,38,71, 
118,  &c.,  150,  &c.,  196, 
230,  217 

Geological  Character- 
istics, III.  298 

Hill  Country,  Jordan 

Valley,  II.  214 

how    Populated    in 

Time  of  our  Lord,  IV. 
142,  &c. 

-  —  Indigenous  Plants  of 
of,  I.  6 

Inhabitants  at    Time 

of  Exodus,  I.  33S 

-  Map  of,  II.  212 

Map  showing  Relation 

of,  to  other  Countries, 

II.  215 

Other  Names  for,  II. 

211 

Peopled  by  Baby- 
lonian's, Phceniciaus, 
Syrians,  and  Arabians, 
IV   109,  &c. 

Physical     Features, 

Position,  II.  213 

Primitive  Inhabitants 

of,  I.  337,  356,  373 

— —  Races  of,  from  Con- 
quest to  Christian  Era, 
IIL  197,  233,  &c;  IV. 
108,  &c.,  142,  &o. 

Rivers,   Springs,   II. 

216 

Trees  of,  III.  380 

Palm  (Measure),  II.  278— 

280 
Pulm  Tree,  IV.  372 
Palm    Turtle    Dove,   III. 

8,  9 
Palmerworm,  IV.  292 
Palmyra,  III.  253 
Pan's  Pipe,  II.  71 
Panther,  I.  25 
Papacy,  III.  240 
I'apyras,  IV.  373,  374 
Parable  in  Bible  Poetry, 

III.  219 

of   Unjust   Steward, 

III.  230,  &c. 
Parables    on    Almsgiving, 

I.  253 

Paradise  and  Deluge,  Geo- 
graphj'  of,  I.  234 

Parallelism,  Complex,  in 
Structure  of  Verse  iu 
Poetry  of  Bible,  III.  48 

in    Hebrew    Poetry, 

II.  339 

in  Structure  of  Verse 

in  Poetry  of  Bible,  III. 

16 
Paran,   Wilderuea.s  of,  I. 

228,  &c. 
Parents,  Respect,  Venera- 
tion for,  I.  153 
Paris,    Great    Edition   of 

I'iblein,  IV.  262,  263 
Parker,  Archbi.shop,  Share 

in  English  Bible,  IV.  336 
Pariias,  Chief  Shephei  d  or 

Presbyter  of  Cougreg  i- 

tion.  III.  213 
Partition,  breaking  down 

of  Wall  explained,  IV. 

126 

Wall  of.  III.  244 

I  Partridge,  Desert,  III.  72 
I Eastern    uiodfi    of 

Hunting    and    Killing, 

III.  73 

Greek.  III.  71 

Sand,  in.  72 

Pirtridges,  III.  71 
I  P.ixvaim,  Gold,  III.  180 


Parvaim,  I<ocality  indeter- 
minate.  III.  189 

Paschal  Lamb,  I.  306 

Supper,  I.  341 

Pasha,  111.  163 

Pashur  scourges  Jere- 
miah, II.  75 

Passage  of  Red  Sea,  I.  79 

Passage  of  Red  Sea,  Birth- 
day of  Israel,  111.  2S8 

Passages,  Difficult,  Ex- 
plained, III.  37, 133, 146, 
166,  208,  267,  326,  341, 
373;  IV.  91,  116,  126, 
206,  274 

Passover,  I.  135,  156 

a     Commemorative 

and  a  Sacrificial    Rite, 

I.  306 

Fulfilment  of,  I.  308, 

343 

its  National  Cha- 
racter, I.  307 

its  Objects  and  Les- 
sons, I.  342 

Mode  of  Celebrating, 

1.305 
Pastor,  Title  of  Ruler  of 

Synagogue,  II.  268 
Pastoral  Epistles,  IV.  50 

their   Authenticity, 

IV.  241 

Patience  of  Hope,  IL  297 
Patriarchs.    See  Abraham, 

Isaac,      Jacoh,      Joseph, 

Moses,  &c. 
Patriarchs,  I.  10,  235 
Paul.      See    Epistles,    St. 

Paul. 
Advice  to  Timothy, 

IV.  243 
and    Luke :      Coinci- 
dence, I.  145 
and  Silas  driven  from 

Thessalonica,  III.  302 
Associations         with 

Timothy,  IV.  242 

at  Rome,  IU.  210 

a  True  Sou  of  Israel, 

III.  271 

Authenticity  of  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and 
1  itus,  IV.  241 

before  Herod  Agrippa 

II.  and  before  Felix,  II. 
148 

Chain,  III.  210 

Courage  in  preaching 

Gospel,  III.  210 

Course  of  last  Mis- 
sionary Journey,  IV.  383 

date   of  Martyrdom, 

IV.  243 

dealing  with  Corin- 
thian Scepticism,  II.  379 

dealing  with  Question 

of  Slavery,  IV.  302 

desires  to  see  Tim- 
othy before  his  Death, 
IV.  284 

Differences         with 

Peter,  IV.  82 

driven  from  Philippi, 

in.  301 
Epistles  of.  III.  268, 

301,338 

Epistles,  Introduc- 
tion to,  III.  301 

Epistle  to  Colossians, 

IV.  157 
Epistle     to      Corin- 
thians, II.  376,  &c.  ;  rV. 

29,  46 
Epistle  to  Ephesians, 

IV.  10,  52,  202,  206 
Epistle  to  Galatiaus, 

IV.  79 
Epistle  to  Philemon, 

IV.  301 
— -  Epistle  to  Philippians, 

IV.  l.SO 
Kpistle    to    Romans, 

rV.  49,  113 
Epistles  to  Thessalo- 

niaus,  II.  271 

Epistle     (First)     to 

Timothy,  IV.  241 

Enistle   (Second)    to 

Timothy,  IV.  383 


Paul,  Epistle  to  Titus,  IV. 
259 

Epistles,  Local  Co- 
louring of,  II.  271,  376; 

III.  21(1;  IV.  49 

First     and     Second 

Visits  to  Galatia,  IV.  75 
forgives    Incest   on 

Repentance,  IV.  47 
founds     Church     at 

PhiUppi,  IV.  189 
Labours  at  Tbessalo* 

nica.  III.  302 
Hebraic  in    Style  of 

Writing,  IIL  271 
Hindrance  by  Satan 

explained,  II.  298 
his  Bonds,  and  Hope 

of  Liberation,  IV.  241 

his    Character,    III. 

271 

liis    Desire    to    visit 

Rome,  IV.  113 

his  use  of  Metaphor, 

n.  377,  378 

Interview  with  Ephe- 

sian  Elders,  and  Rela- 
tions with  !•  phesian 
Church,  IV.  203 

Kindness  of  Philip- 
pians ;  Friendly  Rela- 
tions with   Philiijpians, 

IV.  190 

lasting  Influence  of, 

III.  271 

Mark,     and     Peter : 

Coincidences,  I.  193 

Needs     suppUed    by 

Philippian  Church,  III. 
302 

not      chargeable     to 

Rich  or  Poor,  II.  272 

Oiferings    to,    from 

Philippi,  II.  272 

; on   Flesh  offered  to 

Idols  ;  Lord's  Siipi)er  ; 
Spiritual  Gifts ;  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,  IV. 
32,  33 
,  on  Incest  and  Mar- 
riage, IV.  31 

on    Resurrection   to 

Corinthiins,  II.  380 

possible    Connection 

between  his  Labours 
and  Britain,  IV.  384 

release     from     first 

Roman    Imprisonment, 

IV.  242 

riUeved by  CLristiaiis 

at  Thessalonica,  I.  148 

,  Scene  of  his  Couver- 

I      sion,  IV.  307 

Thorn  in  Flesh,  IV. 

48 

Thorn  in  Flesh  :  pro- 

I      bably  a  Disease  relieved 
by  l.uke,  I.  119 

Uproar    against,    at 

i      Jerusalem,  III.  244 

[  urines      Almsgiving, 

I      IV.  47 

I  used  Amanuensis  for 

Epistles,  in.  270 

I  vindicates      himself, 

!       IV.  48 
Pauperism,      Precautions 
of    Moses     against,    I. 
238 
Paz  (Gold),  III.  189 
1  Pea,  IV.  193 
j  Peace-oll'erings,  I.  130 
1  Peace  only  through  Divi- 
I      sion,  III.  279 
'  Peacock,  III.  136,  137 
i  Poarl,  IV.  217 
Pech&h,  III.  163 
Peep,  IV.  128 
Pekod,  III.  253 
Pelican,  IV.  8,  &c. 
Pella.    Refuge    of    Chris- 
tians, in.  361 
Peniel,       Jacob    wi-ostles 

with  Angel  at,  1.  256 
Peninnnh,  her  Je.Tlousy  of 

Hannah,  II   227 
Penny,  III.  179 

EugUsh    Silver,  111, 

i      22g 
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Pentateuch,    I.   1—5,    49, 

76,  129,  228,  273 
and  St.   John,  Coin- 
cidences, I.  97 

Authorship,  I.  2 

Truthfulness    of,    I.  , 

229  ; 
Pentecost,  II.  -42 
Gifts  of  Spirit,   Ful- 
filment  of   Joel's  Pro- 
phecy, n.  Ill  1 

Gift  of   Tongues   at, 

in.  208 
People,   Division   of,  cor-  i 
responding  to    Courses  , 
of  Priests,  IH.  241  [ 

Peor,  IV.  250 

Perching    Birds,   II.    360,  , 

&c.  I 

Percussion,    Instruments  I 

of,  n.  310  ' 

Perfume  burned  on  Altar 

of  Incense,  III.  227 
Perfumes  of  Bible,  I.  241, 

328,  374;  II.  151—153 
Periwinkle    (Plant),     IV. 

311 
Persepolis  and  Susa,  in.  : 

103 
Persecutions     of     Chris- 
tians, IV.  299  I 
Persia,  Geography  of.  III.   t 
22,  103 

Prosperity  of    under 

Darius,  III.  205 
Persian  Coins,  IIL  180 

Empire  shaken  under  j 

Xerxes,  III.  205 
Personification,  III.  221 

in  Bible  Poetry,  III. 

219,  220 
Pestilences  (Korah,   &c.), 

14,700,  I.  179 
Peter  and   John  at  San- 
hedrim, and  our  Lord, 
II.  250 
Apostle  of    the   Cir- 
cumcision, IV.  130 
Authenticity  of  Writ- 
ings of,  IV.  1:^9,  133 
Causes  of   his  Writ- 
ings, IV.  129 

Characteristics        of 

Second      Epistle,      IV. 
l:i3 

Claims   of  Writer  of 

Second  Epistle,  IV.  134 

Coincidences  bearing 

on  his  Personal  History, 
IV.  130 

delivered  from  Prison, 

I.  193 
Difficult  Passages  Ex- 
plained, I.  117,  171,  181, 
287.  300 

Eye-witness  of  Facts 

recorded    by    Mark    in 
Gospel,  ni.  196 

First     Epistle,      IV. 

129 
his  Authority  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  in.  195 

his  Error,  withstood 

by  Paul,  IV.  82 

■ his     Exhortation    to 

FeUow-Elders,  1. 181 

his     Expectation    of 

Christ's  coming,  IV.  130 

his  Revelations     and 

Character,  IV.  129 

his  Warnings  by  own 

Experiences,  IV.  130 

in  Gospel  and  Acts, 

and  of  his  own  Epistles 
respectively,  IV.  129 
> Mark,  ^nd  Paul,  Coin- 
cidence, I.  193 

■ Parallelism  of  Second 

Epistle  with  that  of 
Jude,  IV.  133 
Points  of  Resem- 
blance and  Difference 
of  First  and  Second 
Epistles,  IV.  134 

■ 'Reputed      Site       of 

House  at  Tiberias,  HI. 
282 
(Rook),  III.  78 


Peter,  Second  Epistle,  IV. 

133  I 

Pethor,  III.  253 

Perutha  (Coin),  IV.  269      , 

Phoenicia,   Geography  of,  I 

IV.  230,  &c.  i 

. Natural  Features  of, 

IV.  231 

only    nominally     Is-  I 

raelite      Territory      in  [ 
Time    of    Joshua,    III. 
197  ' 
Relations    with     Is- 
rael, IV.  74 
Phoeniciaai  Coins,  III.  180 

Inscriptions,  I.  357 

Language  essentially 

identical  with  Hebrew, 
1.357 

Words  in  Bible,  I.  357 

Words  in  Greek  and 

Latin  Authors,  I.  357 
PhoBnicians,  I.  338 

Fate    of    Literature 

and  Language,  I.  357 

in  Paiestine,  IV.  109 

Pharaohs,     Difiiculty     of 

Identifying,  I.  122 
Pharaoh  sends   Israelites  ' 
out  of  Egypt,  I.  136 

(Thotmes    II.)  :     lu-  ] 

fluence     of     liis    V/ife, 
Hatasou,  over  him  ;  In-  . 
terviews    with     Moses 
and  Aaron,  I.  28  ! 

who  first    oppressed 

Israel  in  Egypt,  Amosis,  , 
1.77 

Manetho's  Lists   of, 

1. 123  .  I 

Pharez,  House  of.  III.  257 
Pharisee  and  Publican  in 
Illustration  of    Prayer, 
IV.  240 
Pliaiisees,  Fasting  of,  and 
Fasting    of    John     the  • 
Baptist's  Disciples,  II. 
285 
Pharpar,  IV.  303 
Phasael  the  Elder,  sou  of 
Antipater  the  Iduniaean, 
appointed   Governor  of 
Judffia,  III.  274 
Phasael,   his  Death,   III. 

320 
Philemon,  Paul's  Epistle  ' 
to,  in.  210  ;  IV.  301 

Value  of  Epistle  to, 

IV.  302 
Philetus,  his  False  Doc- 
trines, rV.  384 
PhiUp,    Tetrarch,    Coins, 
in.  180 

Tetrarch    of  Tracho- 

nitis.  Coins  of,  III.  175 
PhiUppi      and    Thessalo- 
nica.    Cradle    of    Euro- 
pean  Christianity,   III. 
301 

first      Place     where 

Gospel  was  preached  in 
Europe  ;  Scene  of  Ear- 
liest   Gentile    Persecu- 
tion, IV.  189 
Paul     driven     from, 

III.  301 
PhUippians,  Contents  and 

Divisions  of  Epistle,  IV. 

191,  192 
Paul's  Epistle  to,  III. 

210 ;  rV.  189 
Joyous      Tone     and 

Spirit    of    Epistle,   IV. 

190,  191 
Kindness    to    Paul ; 

friendly  Relations  with 

him,  IV.  190 
Period     of     Epistle, 

IV.  190 

Purpose    of  Epistle, 

IV.  190 
• Sketch    of    Church, 

rV.  189 
supply  Paul's  Needs, 

IIL  302 
their   Liberality,     I. 

148 
their     Oiferings     to 

Paul,  II.  27^ 


P'lilistia,  n.  211 

Geography    of,    IV. 

237,  &c.  I 
not     Conquered     in 

Time  of  Joshua,  III.  197 
PhiUstines,  I.  339  ! 

■ Character  of,  IV.  236    | 

Envy  of  Isaac,  I.  113     \ 

more    Powerful    in  ; 

Time  of  Judges,  III.  199 
Saul's  Victory  over, 

m.  128 
Invaded    by    David, 

ni.  189 
Phinehas  and  Hophni,  II.  i 

228  I 

Death,  II.  229 

Phomiinx,  I.  296  | 

Phrases  in  Ruth,  affinity  • 

with  Samuel  and  Kings, 

III.  257 

Obsolete,  III.  53 

Phylactery,  I.  59 

Pieces  of  Silver,   Thirty, 

III.  146 
Pigeon,  III.  7 

Pilate  and  Herod,  Enmity 
explained,  II.  84 

Pilate,  Bloodshed  of  Gali- 
leans (Luke  xiii.  1^ 
e-xplained,  II.  84 

Pile  (verb  act.),  IV.  128 

Pillar  of  Fire  and  Cloud, 
I.  156 

Pillars,    Commemorative, 

IV.  15 
Pine,  IV.  358 

Pink  (Flower),  II.  106 

Pipe,  n.  6 

Pipe  (Flute),  II.  70 

Pisgah,  IV,  250 

Pistachio  Trees,  TV.  193 

Pitcher,  Golden,  III.  12 

Pithom,  rV.  366 

Place,  Most  Holy   (Holy  , 
of  HoUes),  ni.  259 

Place  of  Wailing,  Jews, 
IV.  2i0,  281 

The  Holy,  of  Taber- 
nacle, m.  40 

Places,  Sacred,  III.  39, 
120 ;  in.  226,  259, 290, 308 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  I.  78, 
79  135 

Plain  of  Huleh,  EQ.  58 

Plan  of  Temple,  I.  329 

of  Synagogue  at  Ca- 
pernaum, III.  184 

Plants  of  Bible,  I.  6,  36, 
65,  118,  225;  II.  40—42, 
106,  173,  326—330;  III. 
215;  IV.  131,  193,  245, 
310,  342,  356,  372,  &c. 

Platform  for  Reading  the 
Law,  II.  263 

Pueuma  and  Psyche,  Dif- 
ference between,  II.  192 

contrasted       vrith 

Psyche,  III.  171 

Poet,  Office  of  the,  I.  287 

Poetic  Character  and  Na- 
ture of  Hebrews,  I.  210 

Poetical  Books  of  Bible,  I. 
210,  211 

Poetry,  III.  181 

Biblical,  Outlines  of 

History  of,   II.   58,   77, 
159,  219 

— —  Characteristics  of,  I. 
353 

Dramatic,  I.  355,  &c. 

Epic,  I.  354,  &c. 

Imitation  of  Nature, 

1      I.  286 

Jewish,  Influence  of 

Jewish  History  on.  III. 
!      287,  288,  289 

Lyric,  I.  354,  &c. 

Mission  of,  I.  287 

of  Bible,   I.  209,  286, 

1      353 ;  II.  58,  77,  159,  219, 

•      269,339;  III.  16,  48,  80, 

112,  181,  219,  28S ;  IV.  4 

of  Bible,  Structure  of 

the  Verse,  II.  269,  339 

of  Primitive  Times, 

II.  58 

of  the  Mosaic  Age, 

1      II.  60 


Poetrj-,  Origin  and  Action  * 
of,  1.  2B6  I 

Principles   to  which 

referable,  I.  286  j 

Synthesis   and  Anti- 
thesis in.  III.  17 

PoU  (subst.),  IV.  14S 

(verb  act.),  IV.  128 

Poilex  (Measure),  IIL  10     , 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  IV. 

373 
Pomegranate,  IV.  246,  343 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  and 

was    assassinated    after 

Battle  of  Pharsalia,  HI. 

274 
on  taking  Jerusalem 

abstains  from    spoiling 

Temple,  IIL  272 

successfully     takes 

part  of  Hyrcanus  II. 
aga'nst  Aristobulus  II., 
III.  272 

takes  Aristobului  II. 

and    Children  prisoners  I 
to  Rome,  III.  273 

takes    Jerusalem  by 

Siege,  III.  273 

Victories  of.  III.  272 

War  with  M  ithridates 

and  Tigranes,  III.  272 
Pomp  on  ia  Graecina,  Wife 

of  Aulus  Plautius,  III.  I 

216  I 

Pondion,  III.  9",  ISO  ' 

Pontifical   Indictiou,  ni.  , 

240 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  IV.  282 
Poplar,  IV.  311,  356 
Poppy,  I.  66  I 

Population  of  Israel  under  • 

Solomon,  III.  234  I 

Porcupine,  I.  92  i 

"Possession    of    vessel"  | 

explained,  II.  298  I 
Pot  (tiuing-pot),  IV.  69 
of  Mauna  wanting  in 

Second  Temple,  III.  205 
Pottage,  Jacob's,  I.  211 

Red,  Esaus,  IV.  194 

Potter's  J;  ield,  how  bought 

with  Thirty  Pieces,  &c., 

ni.  146 

Wheel,  IV.  14 

Prseco  crying  the  Hours, 

in.  238 
"  Pray  without  ceasing  " 

explained,  II.  300 
Prayer ;     Family     Prayer 

among    the    Jews,    IV. 

239 
after  the  Shema,  IV. 

239 

Intercessory,  IV.  220 

in  the  Streets,  IV.  240 

Morning,  III.  238 

Morning  and  Even- 
ing, IV.  223 
No    allusion    to,    in 

AVorship   instituted    by 

Moses,  IV.  219 
of  Hebrew  Worship, 

IV.  218,  &c. 

of  MancLsses,  IV.  348 

Perseverance  in,  TV. 

240 

Public  and  Private, 

IV.  218,  &c. 

Relation  of  Sacrifices 

to,  IV.  219 

Tie  Lord's,  IV.  240 

Tone  in  which  to  be 

said,  IV.  222 

True  Spirit  of,  IV.  240 

Two  Elements  of,  IV. 

220 
Prayer  Books  of  Edward 

VI.,  IV.  326 
Prayer  Book,  Revision  of, 

IV.  382 
Preaching    of    Christ    to 

Dead  (Spirits  in  prison), 

I.  117,  181 
Precious  Stones,  II.  .347 

in     High     Priest  s 

Breastplate,  II.  3^9 

Predestination,  IV.  52,  &o. 
Prep.aration  for  Temple  lij 
David,  in.  140 


Presb3rter  of  Congrega- 
tion, III.  213 

Press,  Wine,  IV.  133 

"  Prevent,"  The  Word  ex 
plained,  IV.  149 

Prey,  Beasts  of,  I.  22,  57, 
58,  88,  89,  90,  92  ;  rV.  54 

Birds  of,  II.  247,  294, 

344,366 

Nocturnal  Birda  of, 

II.  344,  360 

Priests  and  Multitude  im- 
ploring mercy,  II.  67 

Courses  of,  ni.  241 

Courses  of,  in  Temple 

Worship  arranged  by 
David,  III.  140 

High,  "  Between  the 

Books,"  II.  204 

Israelites  inquire  of, 

III.  206 

of  Baal  (450),  ni.  76 

of  Baal  slain  at  Ki- 

shou.  III.  335 

of  Nob  slain  by  Saul, 

ni.  130 

Share  in  Offerings,  I. 

130 

of  the  Groves,  in.  76. 

See  High  Priest. 

"  Prince  of  Power  of  Air," 
explained,  IV.  116,  &c. 

Princes,  Asmonean,  Coins, 
in.  180 

Printing,  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of,  I.  258 

Prisoners,  Cruel  Treat- 
ment of,  by  Assyrians,  I. 
313 

Procvirators,  Coins,  IH. 
180 

Prohibitions  of  Oral  Law, 
in.  330 

Promise,  Land  of.  See 
Holy  Land, 

Proper,  IV.  272 

Property,  Laws  on  Sale  of, 
1.238 

Prophecies,  Acted  (Types) 
and  ■Written,  I.  197 

— — ■  Messianic,  of  early 
Chapters  of  Matthew,  I. 
196 ;  n.  22 

Prophecy  of  Messiah,  L 
171 

Prophetic  Orders,  The 
Decline  of,  IV.  296 

Visions.  IV.  300 

Prophets,  IV.  295 

See  Habxikhnk,  Isaiah, 

Joel,  Jeremiah,  Ezel:iel, 
Zcphaniah,  Daniel,  &c. 

Activity  of,  m.  6 

Minor.       See  Minor 

Prophets. 

Schools  of,  II.  32 ;  III. 

76 

Schools  of.  Pounded 

by  Samuel,  lU.  64 

Property,  Law  of.  Illus- 
trated in  Book  of  Ruth, 
ni.  258 

Proselytes,  Jewish,  Bap- 
tism of,  II.  38.  &c. 

Protection,  God's,  Wings 
an  Emblem  of.  III.  289, 
290 

Proverbs,  explanation  of 
Word,  IV.  213 

and  Ecclesiastes  com- 
pared. IV.  322 

Book  of,  IV.  213 

Instances  of,  IV.  213 

of  Agur,  IV.  215 

of  Solomon,  n.  160 

of  Solomon ;  Number 

of;  Title  of  Book;  In- 
troduction; Division  of, 
IV.  214 

Prutha,  in.  180 

Psalms,  Age  of,  III.  324 

Authors  of,  in.  315, 

323 

Book  of.  III.  314 

Dates  of,  ni.  316 

diiferent  Characteris- 
tics of,  in.  317,318 

Division  of,  LU.  316, 

317 
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rsolms.  Division  of  Books 

of,  II.  161 
Gradual,    or    of    De- 
crees, in.  318,  319 

Influence  of,  II.  77 

. Number   written   by 

David,  II.  79 

Poetry  of,  II.  220 

Belation     to     Bible, 

in.  316 
Spiritual     Teichiug, 

Value  of.  III.  311 
their  Kcl^tiou  to  each 

other,  lU.  316 

Titles  of,  III.  311, 32.5 

Traditions    of.     III. 

315 
Variations  of  Titles  in 

Septuagint.  III.  32G 
Psaltery,  I.  73,  215 
Psauterin,  I.  215 
Psyche    contrasted    with 

Pneuma,  lEE.  171 

and  Pneuma,  Differ-  ' 

ence  between,  II.  192 

Psychology,  II.  10,  126, 
162,  191 

Biblical,  I.  289  ;  III. 

171 

of  Bible,  I.  289 

- —  of  New  Testament, 
II.  162,  191 

of  Old  Testament,  II. 

126 

of  Scripture  Progres- 
sion, n.  10 

Ptolemy  (ALiiagest),  III. 
239 

-  as  an  Astronomer  and 
Measurer  of  Time,  III. 
238 

Auletes    made   King 

of  Egypt,  III.  273 

. his  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, III.  239 

Public  Worship,  Leader 
in,  ni.  213 

PubUcan,  III.  193 

and  Pharisee  in  Illus- 
tration of  Prayer,  IV.  210 

Puchf  Antimony ) ,  as  Femi- 
nine Ornament,  III.  188 

Pudens,  III.  245  ;  IV.  334 

and  Claudia,  men- 
tioned both  by  St.  Paul 
and  Martial,  III.  245 

Pudentiana,    daughter  of 

Pudens,  III.  246 
Pulpit,  Ezras,  II.  263 
Pulse,  IV.  195 
Purim,  Feast  of,  III.  26 
Pui-ple,  rV.  217 

GaUinule,  III.  327,  328 

Purtenanee,  IV.  149 
Pyropus,  III.  192 


Quadrans  (Measure),  m. 

12 

III.  179 

Quail,  III.  88 

Quails  given  to  Israelites, 

I.  157,  230 
Quantity   of     Water    for 

Hands    before    Eating, 

in.  12 

Quartarius,  III.  223 

(Measure  of    Land), 

U.  381 

of  Land,  III.  222 

Quarter  Gera,  III.  180 
Qiuissiads,  IV.  131 
Quick  (Ad,).),  IV.  149 
Quicken,  TV.  149 
Quince,  in.  218 


Kaamah,  III.  253 

Locahtv,  III.  189 

Gold,  III.  189 

Babbis,  Legends  of  David's 
Haxp,  ni.  23S 


Kabbath-ainnioo,  IV.  251 

Kabshakeh,  Defiant  Mes- 
sage and  Kcply  he  re- 
ceived, IV.  KX) 

Races  in  Land  of  Israel, 
from  Conquest  to  Chris- 
tian Era,  ni.  233,  &c. 

of     Palestine,     from 

Conquest  to  Christian 
Era,  III.  197 

Eachel,  Death,  I.  269 

first     Meeting    with 

Jacob,  I.  235 

her  Chai-acter,  I.  269 

steals  Labau's   Tera- 

phim,  I.  254 

Tomb,  IV.  199 

Weeping  for  her  Chil- 
dren explained,  II.  22 

Eahab,  Ancestor  of  our 
Lord,  II.  237 

conceals    the    Si)ies, 

II.  18 

Mother  of  Boaz,  III. 

258 
Bahabah,  III.  253 
Rakka,  III.  250 
Eamah,  Samuel  buried  at, 

III.  65 

Saul  anointed  King 

at,  III.  32 

Samuel    required    to 

Resign  at.  III.  32 

Voice  in,  II.  22,  &c. 

1  School   of    Prophets 

1      at,  m.  76 
I  Rameses,  IV.  366 
Rapacity  of  Babylonians, 

I.  222 

Raphael,  Angel,  II.  375 
Eas-el-Ain,  III.  25D 
Ras  Sufsafeh  (Mount  Si- 
nai), IV.  186 
Ratification  of  the  Law, 

IV.  122 
Raven,  II.  360,  &c. 
Ravens    feeding     Elijah, 

IIL  94 
Eazappa,  III.  253 
Kebixh,  III.  180 
(Measure  of  Land^, 

II.  381 

Rebecca.     See  Rchelcah. 

Rebekah,  her  Meeting 
Eliezer,  and  Marriage 
with  Isaac,  I.  Ill 

her  Plot,  I.  115 

Tomb  of,  IV.  208 

Rebekah's  Device  for  Ja- 
cob, I.  212 

Rebuilding  of  Temple,  III. 
161  et  scrj. 

Reckoning,  Jewish,  by 
Decennial  Periods  of 
Regnal  Years,  III.  330 

Modes    of,    used    in 

Bible,  III.  331 

Sacred,  Chain  of.  III. 

351 

Through   Reckoning 

of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 

III.  342,  &c. 
Time    among    Jews, 

Coincident    Modes    of, 

III.  347,  &c. 
Recognition  of  the  Law, 

IV.  122 
Record  Offices  in  Persia 

attached  to  Palace,  II. 

191 
Records,  Hebrew,  Absence 

of,  IIL  330 
of  China,  Egypt,  and 

Assyi'ia   astronomically 

accurate.  III.  330 

of  Jews,  III.  5 

Red  Deer,  II.  135 
Heifer,  I.  131,132 

Pottage,  Jacob's,  I. 

211 

Pottage  of  Esau,  IV. 

194 
Sea,  Passage  of,  I.  79, 

156 

Sea,     Passage     of. 

Birthday  of  Israel,  III. 
288 

Sea.Route  of  Israelites 

from,  IV.  157 


"  Redeemer  livetli,"  Real 
Meaningof  Pa-sage,  III. 
258 
Redemption  of  Hebrew 
Children  with  Money, 
I.  30 

of  Objects  of  Vows,  I. 

155  ; 

Reed,  IV.  374 
Reline  (Fi..e),  IV.  69 
Kefmer  (Finer),  IV.  69 
Reformation   of  Calendar 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
III.  331 
Refi-ain,  III.  80 
Regnal  Year,  III.  332 
— —  Years,  Jewish  Reck- 
oning     by      Decennial 
Periods  of.  III.  330 
Rehoboam,  Reign  of.  III. 

141 
Rehoboth-Ir,  II.  332 
Rehoboth  by   the  River, 

III.  253 
Reins,  IV.  149 
Religion,  IV.  272 

of  Chaldea,  II.  209 

Re-marriage     after      Di- 
vorce, II.  133 
Reuan  on  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  Answer  to  his 
Arguments,  IV.  324 
Repah's  of  Temple,  Wages 

of  Labourers,  III.  223 
Repentance,      Call,     Mo- 
tives,    and     Need,     in 
Zephauiah,  II.  287,  &c. 

Need,  11.  336,  &c. 

Rephaim,  I.  339 
Rephidim,  I.  229 ;  IV.  187, 

Rock  at.  III.  79 

Reptiles,  IV.  54 
Rereward,  IV.  149 
Resen,  II.  332 
Respect   for    Parents,    I. 

153 
Rest,  Day  of,    Provisions 
for    Observance    of,    ns 
to  limits  of  Time,  III. 
239 
Restorer,  EUas,  III.  37 
Resurrection  of  Dead,  III. 
303 ;  IV.  33 

of  Christ,  IV.  205 

-Paul  on,  to  Corinth- 
ians, II.  380 
Return    from    Captivity, 

Poetry  of  the,  II.  221 
Revalenta    Arabica,     IV. 

195 
Revelation    and  Genesis, 
Coincidences,  I.  27 

and    Inspiration,    I. 

102 
Authorship,  and  Pe- 
riod of  John's  Life,  IV. 
299 

Book  of,  IV.  298 

its  Office,  I.  289 

of  God,   Manner  of, 

1.190 

of  St.  John,  Different 

Interpretations  of,  IV. 
299,  300 

Real  Value  of  Book 

of,  rV.  300 
Revelations     of    God    to 

Man,  I.  190,  191 
Reverence  for  Elders,  II. 

267 
Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 

Cause  of.  III.  3 
Rewiurd,  IV.  272 

for  Works,  IV.  291 

Rezeph,  III.  253 
Rhemish  New  Testament, 

IV.  362 
Rhoda  and  Peter,  I.  193 
Rhythm     in     Poetry     of 

Bible,  II.  269 
Rice,  IV.  374 
Eighia,    III.  97,  99,  177, 
180,  224 

(or  Stater),  III.  180 

Right   of    Gleaning,  III. 

258 
Rimmon,  House  of,  Pro- 
bable Site,  rV.  307 


Ring,  Bridal,  Antiquity 
of,  rV.  269 

Ring  Dove,  III.  8 

Ring-streaked,  IV.  149 

Rings  in  Lips  of  Pri- 
soners, I.  313 

Rise  of  the  Maccabees, 
in.  82 

Ritual,  Mosaic,  Symbol- 
ism of,  in.  290 

Rivers.  See  under  respec- 
tive names. 

Rizpah,  daughter  of  Aiah, 
her  care  for  the  dead, 
III.  132 

Road,  IV.  150 

"  Robinson's  Arch,"  IV. 
279 

Rock,  III.  79 

at  Rephidim,  HI.  79 

Church  Founded  on, 

III.  78 

Salt,  IV.  18 

Rocks  and  Soils,  IV.  13 

Rogers,  John,  burned,  IV. 
326 

in    connection   with 

History    of   Bible,    IV. 
83,84 

Roman  Empire,  change  in 
Value  of  Money  under  ; 
light  Corns,  III.  222 
1 Coins,  III.  180 

■  influence   on    People 

of  GalUee,  n.  85 
Romans    and     Galatians, 
Connection         between 
Epistles  to,  IV.  80- 

Authenticity       of 

Epistle,  IV.  114 

Divisions;  and  Con- 
tents of  Epistle,  IV. 
114,  115, 116 

Epistle  to,  IV.  49,  113 

first    at    Jerusalem 

under  Pompey,  B.C.  63, 
III.  273 

Rome  and  Babylon,  IV.  299 
Church  in,  IV.  113 

foimded    Kal.   Mali, 

4057,  ni.  240 

Paul  Uving  at,  ni.  210 

State  of    Church    in 

St.  Paul's  time,  IV.  49 

Rose,  IV.  215 

of  Jericho,  I.  119 

of  Sharon,  IV.  373 

"Rose "of  the  Bible,  IV. 

373 
Rostrum  for  Reading  the 

Law,  II.  263 
Route  of  Israelites  after 

crossing   Red  Sea,  IV. 

157 

of     Israelites    from 

Egypt  to  Smai,  IV.  187 

of      Israelites    from 

Sinai,  IV.  189 
Rue,  III.  216 
Ruhamah,  III.  277 
Ruined      Synagogues     at 

Capernaum      built     by 

Centurion,  in.  183—185 
at   Capernaum,   Plan 

of.  III.  184 

at  Chorazin,  UI.  187 

Ruler  or  Chief  of   Syna- 
gogue, U.  264,  &c. 
Rulers,      Assistant,       of 

Synagogue,  II.  266 
Runagate,  IV.  150 
Rush,  IV.  373 

Sea-side,  IV.  373 

Ruth,   Ancestress  of  our 

Lord,  II.  237 
Authorship  of  Book, 

III.  257 

Book  of.  III.  257 

— —  Book    of,     throwing 

light     on     History     of 

David,  III.  257 

Character  of.  III.  258 

LevirateLawinBook 

of.  III.  258 

1  Phrases   in  Book  of, 

j      Affinity     with     Samuel 
I      and  Kings,  III.  257 


S 

Sabbath,  III.  12 

a  Sign,  III.  15 

Christian,  III.  15 

day's     Journey,     XL 

279,  280 

First-second,  III.  240 

Jewish,  III.  13 

Observance   of.    III. 

241 

Our    Lord's    alleged 

Violation  of,  III.  14 
Provisions     for     Ob- 
servance of,  as  to  Limits 
of  Time,  III.  239 
Sabbatic  Cycle,  III.  211 

Year,  IL  322,  &c.  See 

Tear 
Sackbut,  I.  184  ;  IV.  150 
Sacred  Ibis,  III.  328,  329 

Places,  III.   39,    120, 

118,   226,   &c.,   259,   290, 
308 

Reckoning,  Chain  of, 

in.  351 
Seasons,  I,  305,  341 ; 

II.  42,  112,  170,  179,  273, 
322,  365  :  III.  12,  26 

Sacrifice,  Daily,  Restored, 

III.  163 

Morning  and  Even- 
ing, IV.  222 

to  Idols,  rV.  32 

Sacrifices,  I.  129,  &c.  ;  II. 
45 

Meaning  of,  1. 130, 131 

of  Elijah  at  Carmel, 

in.  95 

Salted  with  Salt,  III. 

166 

their     Relation    to 

Prayer,  IV.  219 

Saffron,  II.  152  ;  IV.  373 
Sagur  (Gold),  in.  189 
St.  Katharine,  Convent  of, 

at  Sinai,  IV.  1.54 
St.  Matthew,  Difficult  Pas- 
sages   Explained,     IIL 
78,  101 
St.  Paul,  Galatians,  III.  19 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  Local 

Coloviring  of.  III.  19 
Sale  of  Proiierty,  Laws  on, 

1.238 
Salim,  rV.  121 
Salome,  IV.  163 
Herod's  Sister,  Influ- 
ences him  against  Mari- 
amne.  III.  352 
Saloniki,    Modern    Name 
of  Thessalonica  III.  301 

(Thessalonica) ,  In- 
scription on  Arch  at, 
in.  243 

Salt,  good.  III.  166 

Rock-salt,  IV.  18 

without  Saltness,  III. 

166 
Salted  with  Fire,  III.  166 

with  Salt,  III.  166 

Salvation,      Inquiry       of 

Prophets  for,  I.  171 
Samaria     besieged      and 
taken    by    John    Hyr- 
canus,  III.  255 

Geography  of,  IV.  118 

Hill  Country  of,  IV. 

119 

Limits  of  Province, 

IV.  118 
Foundation  of  ;  Capi- 
tal of  Israel ;  Temple  of 
Baal  at,  built  by  Ahab, 
destroyed  by  Jehu ; 
Port  of,  IV.  136 

Map  of,  IV.  120 

taken  by   Shalmane- 

ser,  in.  275 
Samaritan  Coins,  I.  157 
Samaritans      hinder     re- 
building of  Temple,  in. 
164 
Race  of,  their  Rela- 
tions  with    Jews,    IV. 
118,  119 

Samson,  II.  14 

Usages  in  Books  of,  i  Samuel,  II.  226,  242;  IIL 
III.  253  I      32,  62 
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Samuel  and  the  Penta- 
teuch. I.  3 

anoints  David,   III. 

64 ;  IV.  225 

anoints  Saul,  III.  32, 

34 

anoints  Saul  second 

time,  ni.  35 

at  Naioth,  HI.  65 

Books  of,  II.  316 

Books  of,  Authorsliip 

and  Date  of.  IL  319; 
Contents,  H.  318;  Sub- 
ject, n.  317 

buried    at    Eamah, 

III.  65 

end  of  Ministry,  II. 

242,  &c. 
foretells  God's  judg- 
ments to  Saul  at  Endor, 

ni.  131 

founded   Schools  of 

Prophets,  III.  64 

founder  of  Schools  of 

Prophets,  II.  32 
gives  lastCharge  to  the 

People  of  Israel,  III.  34 

his  Association  with 

Eh,  n.  228 

his  CaU,  II.  228 

his  Character,  II.  243 

his  Farewell  Address, 

in.  35 
— —  his       Lineage      and 

Birth,  II.  226 

prays    for    Thunder 

and  Rain,  III.  35 

prepares     way    for 

Kingdom,  II.  243 

requested  by  Elders 

to  give  way  to  a  King, 
III.  32 

Three  Periods  of  his 

Life,  II.  226 

Victory  over  Philis- 
tines— Ebenezer,  II.  242 

Sanctuary,  early  Attend- 
ance at,  II.  119,  263; 
III.  212 

Service,  Gifts  of  Da- 
rius for,  in.  205 

Services,  how   sup- 

ported.  III.  97 

Sand,  IV.  14 

Grouse,  III.  92 

Partridge,  III.  92 

Saphar,  ni.  251 
Sapharita,  III.  251 
Sapphira,  IH.  267 
Sapphire,  II.  350 
Sarah  banishe=?  Hagar  and 

Ishmael,  I.  41 

dies,  I.  42,  110 

Tomb,  IV.  200 

Sard  (Camelian),  II.  351 

Sarepta,  IV.  235 

■  Widow  of,  her  Son, 

ni.  94 
Widow  of,    her   Son 

returned,  III.  94 

-  (Zarephath),  Elijah's 
Eetreat,  III.  94 

Widow    of,    sustains 

EUjah,  m.  94 

Saros  (Echpse  Table),  III. 
239 

Satan's  Hindrance  of  Paul 
Explained,  II.  298 

Saton  (Measure  of  Land), 
n.  380 

Saturn  (Measure),  III.  10, 
11,12 

Saul,  III.  125 

Accession  of.  III.  34 

— —  "  amonpf  the  Pro- 
phets," III.  130 

and  Witch  of  Endor, 

ni.  131 

anointed     and     pro- 

claim»d  King,  III.  34 

anointed  by  Samuel, 

ni.  32,  34 

anointed  second  time 

by  Samuel,  HI.  35 

■ attempts     thrice    to 

slay  David,  III.  130 

begs  not  to  be  dis- 
honoured before  Israel, 
lU.  63 


Saul  chosen  King  by  lot,  J 
III.  32  i 

Disease  of,  IV.  276       j 

excuses  his  Disobe- 
dience as  to  Agag  and 
Spoil,  in.  62 

■ Forebodings    on 

Mount  Gilboa,  in.  131 

his  Death,  III.  132 

his  Escort,  III.  129 

his  Love  for  his  son 

Jonathan,  III.  130 

• his  Personal  Appear- 
ance, III.  35 

his  probiible  Birth- 
place, in.  125 

his  Rejection  as  King, 

in.  125 

his    Standing    Army, 

III.  129 

House     of,     extinct, 

III.  132 

-  Jealous  of  David,  IV. 
226 

Marks    of     Royalty, 

III.  129 

Prophesies,  UI.  130 

— . —  Rebellious  Sacrifice, 
m.  36,  37,  62 

■ Rejected    by    Tribes 

East  of  Jordan,  III.  130 

seeking   his  Father's 

Asses,  in.  33,  126 

Sentence  of  Deposi- 
tion from  Kingdom,  ni. 
122 

Seven  Sons  Hanged, 

III.  132 

slays  Abimelech  the 

High  Priest  and  the 
rest  of  the  Eighty-five 
Priests  of  Nob,  III.  130 

slays  Gibeonites,  III. 

130 

soothed   by   David's 

Harp,  III.  129 

spares  Agag  and  Spoil 

of  Amalekites,  III.  62 

iSpirit    of    the    Lord 

departed  from  him,  in. 
129 

Victory     at    Jabesh- 

gilead.  III.  127 

Victory  at  Mich- 
mash,  III.  36,  127 

Victory  over  Amalek, 

III.  62,  128 

Victory  over  Philis- 
tines, III.  36,  128 

Sauria,  IV.  5t,  &c. 

Savour,  IV.  2U8 

Salt  without,  in.  166 

Savoury  Meat,  Jacob's,  I. 
212 

Sawtry,  I.  218 

Scaliger,  Ve  Emendatione 
Temporum,  III.  238 

ScaUger's  System  of  Chro- 
nologT.  III.  331 

ScaU,  IV.  208 

Scapegoat,  I.  131 ;  H.  275 

Scavenger  (Viilture),  II. 
248,  250 

Scepticism  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, its  Special  Cha- 
racter, II.  379 

Schools,  Hebrew,  I.  29 

■ of  the  Prophets,  II. 

32 ;  III.  76 

of     the      Propl-ets 

founded  by  Samuel,  III. 
64 

Science,  its  Relation  to 
Scripture,  I.  289 

Scorpion,  IV.  351 

Scrabble,  IV.  209 

Scrip,  IV.  209 

Scripture  Biograpbies.  See 
Ahraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses  ;  II.  1,  17, 
149,  165,  187,  226,  242; 
III.  32,  62,  74,  93,  125, 
154,  304,  3.33  ;  IV.  287 

Coincidences  of,  m. 

210 ;  rV.  49 

Contrasts  of,  II.  259 

Illustrations  of,  from 

Coins,  Mc'lnls,  nnd  In- 
scriptions, III.  242 


Sorip'ure,  Inspiration   of, 

I.  190,  205,  260,  :333 
ScriptuTHS.        See     Bible, 

Books  under  their  several, 
names,  &c. 

known  by  Transla- 
tion, I.  3a3 

Scrupule  (of  Time),    III. 

238,  239 
Sea.,  Dead.     See  Dead  Sea. 

Dead,  III.  56 

(measure  of  land),  II. 

380 

(measure).  III.  10 

of  GaUlee,   III.  168, 

169,  &c. 
of  Galilee,  Fish  of,  I. 

167 
of  Tiberias,  III.  168, 

&c. 

Passage  of  Red,  I.  156 

Heath,  II.  107 

Lavender,  IV.  311 

Seals  made  of  Clay,  IV.  14 
Sea-side  Rush,  IV.  373 
Seasons,  Sacred,  1. 305, 341; 

II.  42,  112,  170,  179,  273, 
322,  365  ;  III.  12.  26 

Seba,  III.  253 

Sebustiyeh  (Samaria),  IV. 
123 

Second  Advent,  Use  of,  by 
False  Teachers  to  Thes- 
salonians.  III.  339 

Epistle  to  Thessalo- 

nians,  III.  .338 

(of  Time),  III.  238,  239 

Temple,  Gifts  of  Da- 
rius to,  III.  205 

Temple,  Glory  of,  III. 

204 

Temple  more  glorious 

than  First,  III.  190 

Temple    to    exceed 

■  First  in  Glory,  III.  204 

— —  Temple,  wherein  in- 
ferior to  First,  III.  205 

Seethe,  Sod,  Sodden,  IV. 
2U9 

Sefiui-iyeh  (once  Capital  of 
Galilee),  by  Tradition 
Home  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  IV.  87 

Sela,  III.  97,  180 

(Coinase),  III.  69 

(Shekel),  ni.  97 

Selah,  I.  246,  272 ;  III.  325 

Seleucia,  City,  II.  280,  284 

Seleucus,  ni.  240 

Semakh,  III.  283 

Semiramis  himting  Lions, 
I.  23 

Semitic  Races,  Character- 
istics of,  n.  238 

Keligious  Tendencies, 

11.240 

Senate,  Coins,  in.  180 

Senkereh,  I.  360 

Sennacherib  and  Heze- 
kiah,  I.  188 

Sennacherib's  Defeat  by 
Hezekiah,  and  Death, 
IV.  101 

dwelling  at  Nineveh ; 

Murder  of,  I.  311 

invades  Judeea,  IV.  99 

Separation,  Water  of.  III. 
188 

Sepharad,  III.  253 

Sephnrvaim,  III.  253 

Sepphoris,  IV.  87 

Septennate,  III.  351 

and  Jubilee,  III.  330, 

&c. 

Septennial  Cycle,  III.  240 

Division    of    Tears, 

III.  241 
Septuatrint,  Alterations  of 

Text  by  its  Authors,  1.76 

Use  made  of  in  New 

Testament,  I.  262 

Variations  of  Titles  of 

Psalms  in,  in.  326 

Sepulchre,  Holy  Church 
of,  IV.  284 

Sepulchrrs  washed  on  the 
15th  of  Adar,  III.  240 

Wh^ted,  III.  ISi  ;  Ex- 
planation of,  1 1 .  258 


Seraphim  (andCherubiml, 

I.  294,  344 
Sergius  Paulus,  Deputy  of 

Cyi^rus,  III.  242 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  II. 
63,  &c. 

Matthew's  and  Luke's 

Accounts  contrasted,  II. 
259 
Serpent,    Brazen,   broken 

by  Hezekiah,  IV.  99 
Serpents,  PV.  55,  102,  &c. 
Service,   Musical,    of   the 
Temple,  I.  246 

of  Sanctuary,  Gifts  of 

David  to,  ni.  205 
Services,  Choral,  of  Tem- 
ple ordered   by   David, 
ni.  140 
— —    of    Sanctuary,    how 

supported.  III.  97 
Seventh  Day.      See  Sab- 

haih. 
Seventy    Men  share    Go- 
vernment with  Moses, 
I.  177 
Shalmaneser  takes  Sama- 
ria, III.  275 
Shalom,  III.  269 
Shamefastness,  IV.  209 
Shamgar,  II.  14 
bhammai.  Tomb    of,   IV. 

75 
Sharon,  Rose  of,  IV.  373 
Shawms,  IV.  209 
Shearing  of  Sheep,  II.  46 
Sheat-fish,  IV.  168 
Sheba,  III.  252,  253 

Locality,  III.  189 

Shechem,  IV.  123 

Jacob's  Abode,  I.  268 

smitten    by    Simeon 

and  Levi,  I.  77 
Sheep,  II.  45 

Breeding  of,  in  Pales- 
tine, II.  47 

Different    breeds    of, 

in  Palestine,  II.  51 

Names  given  to,  in 

Palestine    and    Greece, 
11.49 

shearing,  II.  46 

"Watering     the 

Flocks,"  II.  50 
Sheep's  Wool,  II.  46 
Shekel,    III.  69,  97,  176, 

180,224 

Gold,  III  96,  97 

(Half-shekel),  III.  176 

—  Silver,  III.  96,  97 
Shekinah      wanting-       in 

Second  Temple,  III.  205 
Shem,  Generations  of,   I. 

52 
Shema,  III.  238,  239 
Prayers  after  the,  IV. 

239,  240 
Sheminith,    I.    298;    ni. 

325 
Shemo,  III.  98,  99,  176 
Shemon  (Stamp on  Coins'i, 

III.  98 
Shemonu,  III.  176 
Shemun,  III.  99,  180 
Shepherd     of     Congrega- 
tion, III.  213 

Shepherds  Watching    by 

Night,  II.  49 
Sheshbazzar.     See  Zeruh- 

hahel 
— —    Chaldean  Name  for 

Zerubbabel,  III.  163 
Shewbread,  III.  152,  153, 

309 

Fulfilled,  III.  153, 154 

Shields  of  Gold  taken  from 

Hadadezer,  III.  190 
Shiggaion,  II.  80  ;  III.  325 
Shiggionoth,  III.  325 
Shigionoth,    Shygyonoth, 

I.  246 
ShUoh,  Ruins  of;  Evfnts 

which  happened  at,  IV. 

138 
Sbimei,    the     Benjamite, 

IV.  290 

Shinar,  Land  of.  I.  263 

identical  with  Chal- 

dea,  II.  207 


Shiiis  of  Tarshish,  III.  189 
Shishak,   King  of   Egypt, 

his      Expedition      into 

Palestine,  I.  106 
Shittah-tree.  IV.  195 
Shittim-wood,  description 

of,  I.  80  ;  IV.  195 
Shoa,  IIL  253 
Shopbar,  III.  213 
Shoshannim,  III.  325 
Shrines,  Silver,  Diana,  III. 

190 
Shushan  (in  Psalms),  I. 

299 
"  Shushan   the    Palace," 

III.  103 
Shushan-Eduth,  in.  325 
Sickness,  Customs  in,  IV. 

330 
Siclus.  III.  97 
Siddim,  Vale  of,  IV.  15 
Sidon,  IV.  234,  2« 
— —  not  conquered  in  time 

of  Joshua,  III.  197 
Sidonians,  I.  339 

and  their  Colonies, 

I.  373 

SigU  (Persian),  UI.  224 
Signets  Engraved,  II.  345 
Sihon,      Israel's    Victory 

over,  I.  231 
Sihon,  IV.  253 
Silas,  Pavd's  Amanuensis, 

III.  270 

(Silvanus),  Travel- 
ling Companion  of  St. 
Paul,  m.  301 

with     Paiil     driven 

from  Thessalonica,  III. 
302 

Silvanus  (Silas),  Travel- 
ling Companion  of  St. 
Paul,  III.  301 

Silver  Abundant,  David 
and  Solomon,  III.  190 

Garmes,  III.  71 

Mines  in  Spain,  in. 

190 

Ornaments,    Dishes, 

Vessels,  &-3.,  Idol  Wor- 
ship, III.  190 

— -  Penny,  English,  III. 
222 

Shrine,   Diana,    m. 

190 

Thirty  Pieces  of,  lil. 

146 

used  in    Figures    of 

Speech  to  express  Elo- 
quence, &c..  III.  191 

Usual  Medium  of  Ex- 
change, III.  191 

Value,  III.  222,  &c. 

Weighed,  III.  191 

Silverlitig,  IV.  210 

Simeon  and  Levi  and  the 
Shechemites,  I.  77 

Simeon  and  Levi  Slay 
the  Shechemites,  I.  2G'j 

Simon  Maccabseus,  UI.  86 

Coins  of.  III.  99 

Sin,  Confession  of,  IV. 
220 

Offering,  I.  129 

(Pelusium),  IV.  367 

"Sin  unto  Death"  Ex- 
plained, II.  333 

Sinse,  III.  253 

Sinai,  Claims  of  different 
Mountains  to  be  Mount 
Sinai,  IV.  185,  186 

Israelites  at,  I.  79 

Normal    Wealth   ot 

Peninsula,  IV.  155 

Mount  of  the  Law, 

identified  with  Ras 
Sufsafch,  IV.  186 

Pecinaula  of,  IV.  150 

The  Bedawin  of,  IV. 

153 
^^  Valleys  of  Peninsula, 

IV.  151 

Various  People  who 

have  Lived  at ;  Egyptian 
Remains  at  Megharah, 
&c.,  rV.  154 

Water    Supply    and 

Climate  of  Penmaula, 
IV.  151 
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Sinai,  Wilderness  of,  I.  230 

Siuaitic  luscriptioQi),  IV. 
155 

Siuim,  III.  253 

Sius  against  Hebrew  Law 
of  Matriin  >ny,  III.  89 

Sippbara,  III.  253 

"  Sistruin,"  II.  313 

Skill,  rV.  210 

Slaves  s-t  Free  in  Year  of 
Jul  i'.ee,  II.  367 

ot  Jews,  ni.  235 

of  Jews,  Nationali- 
ties of,  ni.  236 

Slope  up  to  Brazen  Altar, 
ITT.  121 

SnaU,  IV.  217 

Snap-dragou,  IV.  312 

Snuff-dishes  of  Candle- 
stick, III.  149 

Soapwort,  IV.  131 

Society,  State  of,  in  Early 
Church,  III.  267 

Sod,  IV.  209 

Sodden,  IV.  209 

Sodom,  Apple  of,  IV.  312 

Vine  of,  IV.  246 

Soils  and  Rock?,  IV.  13 

Solar  Year  and  Luuir 
Months  reconciled.  III. 
2U 

Solomon,  Acts  of,  III.  74 

Author  of    Psalms, 

III.  323 

Book  of  Acts  of.  III.  1 

Characteristics  of  his 

times  found  in  Proverbs, 

IV.  322 

Enormous  Quantities 

of  Gold,  III.  1S9 
• Evidence  of  his  Peni- 
tence   in    Ecclesiastes, 

IV.  322,  323 
Foreigners  at  Court 

of.  III.  237 
his   Prosperity,   III. 

141 
his     Proverbs      and 

Poetry,  II.  160 
his    Strange    Wives, 

UI.  236,  237 
Magnificence  of  his 

Court,  ni.  234 

makes  Musical  In- 
struments, I.  18 

Traces    of    his    Per- 

souaJ  Circumstances  in 

Proverbs,  IV.  322 
Population  of  Israel 

under.  III.  234 
Proverbs  of,  IV.  213, 

&c. 
Prosperity  of  Israel 

under,  in.  234 
PubUc  Works  under, 

III.  234 
■ fieason  for  omitting 

Mention  of  his  Sins  in 

Chronicles,  III.  141 
Eeigu  of.  III.  1,  140 

Eelations    with 

Hiram,  IV.  235 

Silver  Abundant,  III. 

190 

Song  of:  see  Can- 
ticles 

Trade    with    Hiram, 

III.  237 

Wealth  in  Gold,  III. 

190 

Wisdom,  Book  of,  IV. 

346 

Son  of  Man,  Angels  As- 
cending and  Descending 
on,  explained,  III.  373 

of    Widow   of    Zare- 

phath  Restored,  III.  94 

Song  of  Deborah,  II.  61 
of  Moses  and  Miriam, 

II.  60 

• of  Solomon :  see  Can- 
ticles. 

— -  of  Songs  ;  or,  Song 
of  Solomon,  II.  160 

of   the   Three    Holy 

Children,  TV.  347 

i—  of  the  Well,  11.  63 

Bongs  of  Degrees.  TT  221 ; 

III.  oiy 


Sons  of  Korah  in  Titles  of 
Psalms,  III.  324 

of  Thunder,  IV.  1(6, 

161 
:  Sotbiac  Cycle,  III.  240 
'■  Soul  and  Spirit,  Ditference 
I      betweeu,  II.  192 

Spirit,     and     Body, 

Cjmponeut      Parts      of 
Men,  II.  192 

Source  of  Jordan,  III.  56 
]  Sources    of    Biblical 

Imagery,  III.  286 
Sovereign  (Coin),  III.  178 
Spain  :  Silver  Mines,  III. 

190 
Spanish  Broom,  IV.  194 
Sparrow,  II.  362 
Speedwell,  IV.  312 
Spelt,  IV.  374 
Spice-bearing   Trees,    IV. 

344 
Spices  of  IshmaeHtes  who 

Bought  Joseph.  IV.  VJi 

used  in  Biu-ial,  I.  [ioO 

Spider,  IV.  352 

Spies,  Report  of  Canaan,  I. 
230 

The,  II.  4,  5 

their  Unfaithful  Re- 
port, I.  177 

Spikenard,  II.  152 

Spinet,  I.  219 

Spirit  and  Soul, Difference 
between,  II.  192 

in    Man    lusting    to 

Euvy,  explained,  I.  53 

-  of  Christ  in  Prophets, 
1.171 

of  Christ  in  the  Pro- 
phets, explained,  I.  117 

of  God,  its  operation, 

11.11 

of  the    World,    and 

Spirit  which  is  in  God, 
IV.  274 
—  Soul,  and  Body,  com- 
ponent   parts    of   Man, 

II.  192 

that  Works  in  Chil- 
dren  of    Disobedience, 
IV.  116,  &c. 
Spirits  in  Prison,  Christ 

Preaching  to,  I.  117 
Spiritual  Gifts,  IV.  32 
Springs  of  Jordan,  III.  56 
Spurge-wort,  IV.  344 
Squamata,  IV.  54,  &c. 
Stacte,  II.  153 
Stag,  IL  135 
State    Records   of   Jews, 

III.  5 
Stater,  III.  180 
Stater,  Half,  III.  180 
Stature  of  the  Fulaess  of 

Christ,  IV.  207  : 
Steel  and  Iron,  III.  295  i 
doubtful  if  known  to   I 

Ancient  Nations,  III. 245 

for  what   used,  III.   ' 

298,  299  ! 

Stellio,  IV.  59 

Steward,  Unjust,  Parable 

of,  lU.  230 
Stone  at  Foundation  and 

Head  of  Building,  III. 

327 
cut     out     without 

hands.  III.  327 
of  old  Temple   with 

Inscription,  III.  214 

-  Moabite,  III.  258 ;  IV. 
453  ; 

rejected  by  Builders, 

passage  explained.  III. 

326 
Stones  in    High    Priest's 

Breast- plate,  II.  3t9 

Meteoric,  III.  296,  297 

Precious,  II.  347 

Storax  Tree,  IV.  311  ' 

Stork,  III.  232;  IV.  7 
Strain  Gnat  and  swallow 

Camel,  I.  366  i 

Strait,  Straitly,  Straitness,  i 

IV.  210  I 
Strange  Marriages  of  He-  | 

brews  during  C-iptivitv, 

iu.do 


strength  out  of  Weakness, 
IV.  48 

Stringed  lustruments,  I. 
19,  70,  183,  215,  296 

Strophe  System  and  the 
Refrain,  III.  80 

Structure  of  Verse  in 
Poetry  of  Bible,  II.  269, 
339;  III.  16,  4S,  80,  112 

Style  and  Language  of 
Scriptures,  I.  261,  &c. 

New,  III.  331 

Substance  of  GospelTeach- 
ing,  IV.  274 

Substitute  for  a  Calendar 
in  Division  of  Tear,  III. 
239 

Success,  IV.  273 

Succoth,  Jacob's  Abode,  1. 
267 

Suli)hide  of  Ziuc,  III.  191 

Sulphur,  IV.  18 

Suu-dial :  see  Vial. 

Siuiflower,  II.  40 

Sunrise,  leading  image  iu 
Poetry  of  Moses  and 
Habukkuk,  I.  170 

Sunset,  Observation  of, 
III.  238,  239 

Supper,  Paschal,  I.  341 

of  the  Lord,  IV.  32 

Susa,  III.  103 

Swaddle,  IV.  210 

Swallow,  II.  362;  III.  232 

Swan,  III.  328 

"Swear  not,"  II.  209 

Swearing,  II.  209—211 

Swine,  I.  280 

in    connection    with 

Heathen  Worship,  I.  284 

Sycamore,  IV.  343 

Symbolism  in  Bible 
Poetry,  III.  219 

of     Mosaic      Ritual, 

III.  290 

Synagogual  Administra- 
tion, III.  212 

Synagogue,  Ark  of,  II. 
263,  265 

as  illustrating  many 

Passages  in  New  Testa- 
ment, II.  119 

Assistant  Rulers  and 

three  Almoners  of,  II. 
26  9 

Chazan  of,  his  Du- 
ties, Qualifications,  &c., 
in.  213 

Meturgeman  or  In- 
terpreter of,  Duties,  &c., 
III.  214 

OiRcers  of,  II.  264 

Ruins  of,  at  Caper- 
naum, built  by  Centu- 
rion, III.  183—185 

Ruins  of,  at  Chorazin, 

III.  187 

Ruler    or    Cliief    of, 

II.  264,  &c. 
Synagogues,    Account    of 

Customs  of,  II.  120,  &c. 

Architecture  of.  III. 

148 

at   Kefr  Birim,   III. 

184 ;  rV.  75 

— —  built  for  Prayer, 
looking  towards  Jeru- 
salem, III.  214 

First   Formation  of, 

in  private  Houses,  II. 
264 

Form  of  two  Columns 

at  North  end  in  all 
Synagogues,  III.  184 

Furniture  and  Ar- 
rangement of,  II.  263 

Synthesis  in  Poeti-y,  III. 
17 

Syntyche  and  Euodia,  IV. 
191 

Syria,  Ahab's  Wars  with, 

III.  336,  Ac. 

Divisions  of,  IV.  :i02 

Geography  of,  TV.  302 

Towns  of,  IV.  302 

Syrians  in  Palestine,  IV. 

109 
Sy  rinns  subdued  by  David, 


Syro-Chaldea,  L'uiguagc 
of  Judsea  and  jalilce, 
spoken  by  our  Lord, 
III.  194 


Taanach,  IV.  120 
Taber,  IV.  210 
Taberah,  I.  230 
Tabernacle,  IV.  273 

Altars  of,  II.  309 

and    Furniture,   In- 
structions for,  and  Ma- 
terials of,  I.  80 
Chambers    and    Fur- 
niture, 1. 160 

Coverings  of,  I.  80 

Dwelling  of  God  with 

Man,  III.  308 

enriched  by  Midiau- 

itish  Spoils,  III.  189 

Gold    employed   iu, 

III.  97 

of  Testimony,  III.  44 

of  the  Congregation, 

III.  44 

of  Witness,  III.  44 

Relation  of  its  Parts 

and  Furniture  to  each 
other.  III.  308,  &c. 

The,  III.  39 

True  Meaning  of.  III. 

44,45 

Utensils  and  Furni- 
ture of,  anointed  with 
Holy  Oil,  III.  308 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  II. 
112 

Reference   to  Israel 

and  to  Gentiles,  III.  308 

Tabigah,  Plaiu  of,  UI.  279 
Table    of    Chronology   of 

Acts,  rV.  28 
of  Cycles,  III.  240 

of    Correspondences 

between     Ei)istles      to 

Ephesians  and  Colos- 
sians,  IV.  206 

if  Eclipses,  III.  239 

of  Eras,  III.  240 

of  Hebrew  Dry  Mea- 
sures, III.  14 

of  Hebrew  Land  Mea- 
sures, II.  382 

of    Hebrew    Liquid 

Measures,  III.  14 

of  Incidents  in  Life 

of  Abraham,  I.  11 

of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 

in  Chrouologica]  Order, 
III.  269 

of    Shewbread,   III. 

152,  153 

of  Shewbread,  pre- 
pared, III.  153,  154 

Tables, Chronological,  III. 
362—364 

of  Coiuage,  III.  180 

of  Hebrew  Measures 

of  Capacity,  III.  14 

.— —  of  Hebrew  Weights, 
III.  97 

of  Stone,  Testimony, 

Covenant  of  God  with 
Israel,  III.  260 

of  Stone  wanting  in 

Second  Temple,  III.  205 

of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, III.  12,  97 

Tablet,  Votive,  with  In- 
scription, found  at  Chi- 
chester in  1723,  con- 
nected with  New  Tes- 
tament, in.  244,  245 

Tabor,  Mount,  IV.  88 

Tradition  of,  as  Scene 

of  Transfiguration,  but 
not  so,  IV.' 89,  90 

Tabret,  II.  306 

Tache,  IV.  211 

Tadmor,  III.  253 

Tahpanbes,  IV.  367 

Tale,  IV.  211 

Talent,  III.  69 

Babylonian,  III.  178 

(iold,  III.  97 


Talmud,  Legend  of  Mes- 
siah, I.  173 

Tamarisk,  II.  173 

Tambour,  II.  314,  &c. 

Taph  (weaned  chQd),  1. 4*i 

Tarcab  (nieisure),  III.  12 

Targum,  HI.  215 

Targums,  I.  172 

Taricheae,  III.  283 

Tariff  of  Prices  of  Animals 
for  Sacrifice  to  Baal 
(Phoeuiciau),  I.  357 

Tarshish,  Ships  of.  III.  189 

Tassels,  I.  47 

Taverner,  Richard,  his 
connection  with  History 
of,  and  his  Edition  of, 
Bible,  IV.  86 

Teaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
its  Substance,  IV.  274 

Tebha,  III.  180 

Tebhaim,  III.  176 

Tel-Abib,  in.  254 
:  Tel-Assur  (Thelasar),  III. 

248 
1  Teil-Hum,  Authority  for 
Identification  with  Ca- 
pernaum, III.  186 

(Capernaiun),  III.  183 

Plan  of    Synagogue, 

III.  184 

Reason  for  Identify- 
ing with  Capernaum, 
III.  186 

Tombs    and    other 

Buildings  at.  III.  185 

Tell-Sumrah  (Hippos)  ,111. 
!       284 

Temple,  First,  Richer 
(Gold)  than  Second,  III. 
190 

Gold  Employed   in, 

III.  97 

Guard,  Arms  for,  IU. 

97 

Herod's,  Description 

of,  ni.  353 

Herod's,   Splendours 

of.  III.  190 

much  iu  Ruins,  Suf- 

1      fered  from  War,  in,  353 

I  Music  of,  Ordered  by 

David,  III.  140 

Musical  Service   of, 

1.246 

of    Jerusalem,    Ee- 

!      mains  of,  IV.  2»3 

I of     Solomon    Com- 

I  pared  with  TaberHacle, 
1.80 

Orchestra  of,  I.  246 

Plan  of,  I.  329 

Preparation   to    Re- 

buUd,  nr  161 

Rebuilt  by  Josiah,  II. 

224 

ReUc  of.  III.  243 

Richer   (Gold)   than 

Tabernacle,  III.  190 
Second  exceed  First 

inGL.ry,  in.  204 
Second,  Foundation 

Laid,  III.  162 

Second,     Gifts     of 

Darius  to.  III.  205 

Second  more  glorious 

than  First,  III.  190 

Second  wherein  In- 
ferior to  First,  ni.  205 

Service,  Coins    with 

Emblems  of,  IIL  180 

Wages  of  Labourers 

Repairing,  III.  223 

Worship,  System  Ar- 
ranged by  David,  III.  140 

David's  Preparation 

for,  III.  140 

Difficulties  in  Re- 
building, III.  164 

Furniture   prepared 

by  David,  in.  140 

Materials  for,  Col- 
lected by  David,  III.  14< 

Water  Supply  of,  IV. 

283 

Ten  Commandments 
given,  I.  80 

King  Alfred's  Ver- 
sion of,  I.  14 
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"Ten  Men  of  Leisure," 
in.  212 

Ten  Tribes,  Cause  of 
Revolt,  in.  3 

Tent  of  Meeting,  m.  44 

Terali,  I.  10 

TerapMin  for  Consulta- 
tion, I  v.  31 

Laban's,    stolen   by 

Eachel,  I.  254 

Terebinth  (Tree),  IV.  193 

Tertius,  Paul's  Amanuen- 
sis, III.  270 

Testament :  see  O/d  or 
New  Testament. 

Testimony,      Tabemticles 

of,  in.  u 

Tables  of,  III.  260 

Thapsacus.  III.  254 
Thelasar  (Tel-Assur),  III. 

248 
Theophilus,  1. 145,  149 

of     Luke's     Gospel 

and  Acts,  IV.  2 

Theories  of  Inspiration,  I. 

205,  &c. 
Thermae     (Thessalonica) , 

III.  301 
Thessalonians,  Character 

of,  II.  272 
First  Epistle  to,  II. 

297 ;  III.  .301 
First      Epistle      to. 

Genuineness,    Subjects, 

&c.,  III.  303 
Idleness       censured, 

ni.  339 

Paul's    Epistles    to, 

11.271 

Paul's    Epistles     to, 

probably  Earliest  of 
New  Testament  "Writ- 
ings, III.  268 

Second   Epistle   to, 

m.  338 

Thessalonica,     and     Phi- 

lippi.    Cradle   of  Euro- 

peau   Christianity,   ni. 

301 
Inscription   on  Arch 

at.  III.  243 
— —  Paul  and  Silas  driven 

fi-om,  in.  302 
Paul's  appeal  to  Jews 

of.  III.  301 
Paul's    Labours   at, 

in.  302 
the  Ancient  Th°rm£e, 

ni.  301 

Thirty  Pieces  of   Silver, 

ni.  146 
Thistle,     ni.    216:      TV. 

311 
Thorn,  IV.  245 
Thorn   (Buck-thorn),  IV. 

193 
Christ's    Thorn,    IV. 

193 
in  Flesh  (Paul),  IV. 

48 
Thorns,    Crown    of,    TV. 

193 
Thotmes  II.   and   III.  as 

Pharaohs,  I.  78 
Three  Children,  Swig  of, 

IV.  347 

Threefold  Witness  ex- 
plained, II.  116 

Thumen,  III.  177 

Thummim :  see  JJrim . 

Urim  and,  wanting  in 

Second  Temple,  III. 
205 

Thunder,  Sons  of,  IV.  146, 
164 

Thyatira,  Lydia,  thj 
Purple-seller  of,  ni. 
243 

originally  a  Macedo- 
nian Colony,  m.  243 

Tibareni,  III.  254 

Tiberias,  founded  by  He- 
rod Antipas,  in.  283 

in  Time  of  oxir  Lord, 

rv.  144 

Sea  of.  III.  168.  &c. 

Tiberias  (Tubariyeh), 
Ruinous  Condition  of, 
UI.  282 


Tigris,  I.  102 

Geoan-aphy  of,  I.  102 

Timbrel,  n.  7u,  316 
Time,   Coincident   Modes 

of    Eeckoniug,     among 

Jews,  III.  347 
Larimer  Measiu'es   of, 

III.  330,  &c.,  361;  IV. 
180,  &c. 

Measures  of,  ni.  238 ; 

IV.  27 

of  our  Lord's  Minis- 
try, Diu-ation  of.  III. 
27 

. Smaller  Divisions  of, 

III.  238 

Times  of  Day,  Announce- 
ments of.  III,  238 

Timnath-sei'ah  allotted  to 
Joshua,  II.  189 

Timotheus,  Paul's  Ama- 
nuensis, III.  ^70 

son  of  Pudens,   III. 

246 

Timothy  and  Titus, 
Authenticity  of  Epistles 
to,  IV.  241 

Timothy  circiuncised,  IV. 
51,  243 

Character    compared 

with  that  of  Titus,  IV. 
260 

Divisions     of     First 

Epistle  to ;  Character 
of,  from  Paul,  IV.  244 

First  Epistle  to,  IV. 

241 

his  Associations  with 

Paul,  IV.  242 

his  Youth,  IV.  243 

Mission  to  Thessa- 
lonica, in.  302,  303 

Paul's      Caution 

against  an  Evil  in  the 
Asiatic  Churches,  IV. 
384 

Paul's  Longing  to- 
wards him  before  his 
Death,  IV.  384 

Paul's  Second  Epistle 

to ;  Date,  Subject,  con- 
temporary History,  IV. 
383 

Travelling  Com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  ni. 
301 

with     Paul     in     last 

JoiUTiey,  at  Eonie ; 
Paul's  Advice  to  him, 
rv.  243 

Tin,  ni.  191 

Tire,  IV.  211 

Tiphsah,  III.  254 

Tirshatha;  title  of  Nehe- 
miah,  IV.  91 

Tirzah,  IV.  120 

Tisri,  Month,  New  Moon 
of,  n.  180 

Titles  of  Psalms,  III.  325 

Variations  of  in  SeiJ- 

tuagint,  in.  326 

Titles,  rv.  211 

Titus  and  Timothy,  Au- 
thenticity of  Epistles  to, 

IV.  241 

Antecedents,  IV.  259 

as  Bishop  of  Crete,  IV. 

260 

at  Corinth,  IV.  46 

Character     compared 

with  that  of    Timothy, 

rv.  260 

Coins   of,    in.    175, 

177 

Epistle    to,    rv.    259, 

&c. 

his  work  in  Crete  and 

Dahnatia,  IV.  262 

Orderly  Divisions  of 

Ephraim,  TV.  261 

his  Teachings  and  In- 
fluences, IV.  261 

Question  of  Circumci- 
sion, IV.  259 

— —  with  Paul  on  third 
Missionary  Journey,  IV. 
259 

Toad,  IV.  146 

Toad-flax,  IV.  312 


Tobiah,    the    Ammonite, 

in.  30 
Tobit,  Book  of,  IV.  .345 
Tocco,  III.  239 
Taa-armah,  I.  335 
Toinb  of  Cyrus,  III.  23,  24 
Tongs  of  Candlestick,  III. 

149 
Tongues,  Gift  of,  at  Pente- 
cost :  What  was  it  ?  III. 

208 
Topaz,  n.  351 
Tortoises,  TV.  54,  &c. 
Trachonitis,   Province  of, 

IV.  247 
Trajan,  Coins  of,  II [.  177 
Transfiguration,  III.  119 
Translation  of  Bible,  I.  12, 

260 
Translators    of    Bible,    I. 

12 
Trees :  see  Plants. 

of  Palestine,  III.  380 

Tresith,  III.  180 

Tribes,  Division  of  Land 

among,    under  Joshua, 

II.  188 
Tribute-money,   Force   of 

Christ's    Rebukes,    III. 

179 
TripoUs,  IV.  234 
Tristram,    Rev.     H.     B., 

Botanical  Expedition  to 

Palestine,  I.  8 
Troop-horses,  Cost  of.  III. 

97 
Trophimus,  IV.  333 
Sick  at  Miletus,  TV. 

243 
Trow,  rv.  211 
Trachemenc,  III.  215 
'linimpet  as  Mark  of  Time, 

III.  2:58 

Blowing      at      New 

Moon,  II.  180 

Horn,  II.  231,  &c. 

Sounded  at  Alms- 
giving, Explanation  of, 

II.  259 

Soimded  at  Collection 

of  Alms,  I.  252. 

Truth,  Galileo's  Views  on, 
1.289 

Truthfidness  of  Penta- 
teuch, I.  229 

Tubal,  m.  254 

Tubariyeh  (Tiberias),  HI. 
282 

Tubal-Cain,  Worker  in 
Metals,  III.  295 

Turgeman,  III.  215 

Turtles,  in.  232 

Turtle  Dove,  III.  7,  8,  9 

Tush,  rv.  211 

Twain,  TV.  211 

Twenty-four  Courses  of 
Priests  in  Temple  Wor- 
ship arranged  by  David, 

III.  140 

Twilight  of  Palestine,  III. 

238 
Tychious,  IV.  190,  384 
Tyndale,     Translator     of 

Bible,  III.  263 
Tyudale's  New  Testament 

and       Writings       Pro- 
scribed, in.  264 
Translation  of  Bible, 

Account  of,  II.  122 
Translation    of    New 

Testament,  n.  260,  30O, 

&c. 
Translation    of     Old 

Testament,  II.  306 
William,  Translation 

of  Bible,  II.  19,  &c. 
Types,  I.  197 
Tyre,  Ezekiel  on  Trade  of, 

II.  197 
Tyres,  IV.  234,  235 


U 

Urn  Keis,  in.  285 
Unbloody  Sacrifices,  1. 130 
Uncia  (Weight),  HI.  11 
Unicom  explained,  II.  21 


Unity  in  Christ,  FV.  205 

of    Faith  explained, 

IV.  207 

Unjust  Steward,  Parable 

of,  III.  230,  &c. 
Unleavened  Bread,  Feast 

of,  I.  341 ;  II.  42 
Unrighteousness,      Mam- 
mon of,  explained.  III. 

230 
Uphaz,  III.  251 

Gold,  III.  189 

identical  with  Ophu-  ? 

ni.  189 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  I.  266, 

359,  ic. 
Uri,  II.  25 

Uriah  the  Hittite,  IV.  289 
Urim   and   Thummim,    I. 

191 ;  rv.  34 

Influence  and   Sym- 
bolic Teaching,  IV.  38 

Nature  of,  IV.  35 

-  SymboUsm  of,  IV.  37 
Theories  of,  IV.  37 

wanting    in    Second 

Temple,  III,  205 

Usages  in  Book  of  Ruth, 

III.  258 
Utensils  and  Furniture  ^f 

Tabernacle       Anointed 

with  Holy  Oil,  III.  3J , 
Uzziah,  Leprosy,  IV.  174, 

175 


Vague  Egyptian  Passages, 

III.  240 
Valley    of    Hinnom,    IV. 

286 
— —  of  Jehoshaphat,  for 

gathering  of  nations,  II. 

156 
of  Kedrou,  IV.  256 

—  —  of  the  Jordan,  III.  56 
Value  of    Land,    Laboiu-, 

Com,  Silver,  and  Gold, 

in  Bible,  IV.  222 
of  Objects  of   Vows, 

1.155 
"  Vanity  of  Vanities,"  FV. 

229 
Vat  (Fat),  rv.  69 
Veil,  Bridkl  Antiquity  of, 

IV.  269 
Veneration    for    Parents, 

I.  153 
Verse,    Structure    of,    in 

Poetry    of     Bible,     IL 

269,  339 
Structure  of  the,  in 

Bible  Poetry,  in.  16,48, 

80,  112 
Versions  of  Bible,    I.   43, 

46,  18,  70,  81,  84 
Very  (/tdj.),  IV.  212 
Vespasian,  Coins  of,  in. 

175,  177 
Vesture,  Great  and  Small, 

III.  239 
Vessel,  Possession  of,  &c.,  i 

explained,  n.  298  ; 
Golden,  of  Solomon, 

III.  190 
Vessels  of  Copper,  III.  191 
Vetches  (Fitches),  IV.  69 
Victories  of  Joshua,  III. 

197 

—  of  Pompeius,  III.  272 
Vine,  rv.  131,  &c.  , 

and    Fig    Tree     (in 

Joel),  n.  66  j 

Dressers    snd    Hus-  ; 

bandmen  mourning,  n. 
67 

of  Sodom,  IV.  246         j 

Vineyard,    Naboth's,   ni. 

148  I 

Vineyards    of    Palestine,  j 

their  Fertility,  II.  381 
Viol,  I.  73 
Violation  of  the  Sabbath 

by  our   Lord,  Alleged,  I 

III.  14  I 

Violet,  II.  42  I 

Viper,  IV.  104 


"Virgin  shall  Conceive," 
how,  a  sign  to  Ahaz,  I. 
196,  &e. 
Virginal,  I.  219 
Vision  of  Habukkuk,  I.  220 
Visions,  Pz-ophetic,  IV.  300 
Vocal  Music   of  the   He- 
brews, UI.  374,  &c. 
Voices  in  Ramah,  &c.,  ex- 
plained, II.  22 
Votive  Tablet  vpith  inscrip- 
tion, found  at  Chicb  es- 
ter, 1723,  connected  with 
New    Testament,     III. 
241  215 
Vows',  I.  155 ;  n.  209 
Vulture,  II.  247,  294 

Bearded,  II.  249,  294 

Bearded     (Ldmmer- 

gcier),  II.  294 

•  Egyptian,  II.  248,  250 

Griflion,  U.  247 


W 

Wady  Amud,  m.  281 

el-Aralaah    (Jordan 

Valley),  III.  342 

Faria,  III.  341 

Fasail,  III.  345 

Fik,  III.  284 

Hamam    (Valley    of 

Doves),  III.  281 

Nawaimeh,  in.  345 

Rubudiyeh,  III.  281 

Semakh,  III.  284 

Wages    of    Labourers    in 

repairof  Temple,  III.  223 
WaiJing  Places,  Jews',  IV. 

280,  281 
.  Walking  in  the  Light,  1.323 
Wall  of  Partition,  III.  244 

broken     down,     ex- 
plained, IV.  126 

Walnut,  rv.  357 
War  Chariot,  Cost  of.  III. 
97 

Horse      (Charger^, 

values.  III.  224 

; Horses,  I.  168,  169 

I  Warner,     Captain,    R.E., 

Survey  of  the  Banks  of 

Jordan,  lU.  343 
War  in  Canaan,  III.  198 
Wars  of  Maccabees,  Map 

illustrating.  III.  85 
Wateh-tower,Habakkuk's, 

I.  220 
Watches  of  Night,  III.  238 
Water-clock  sent  toCharle- 

magne     by    Huroun-al- 

Easchid,  in.  238 

Lily,  I.  65 

Melon,  rv.  246 

of  Separation,  HI.  188 

Pepper,  II.  326 

j  Supply   of    Temple, 

IV.  283 
Quantity    for    Hands 

before  eatijig,  ni.  12 

turned  into  Blood,  I. 

I      78 

I  Wave-offering,  I.  130 
Wax  (Verb  Intransitive), 

rv.  212 
Weaned  Child,  I.  46 
Weasel,  I.  92 
Week,  The,  ni.  241 
Weekly  Sabbath,  III.  12 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  II.  42 
I  Wedge   of  Gold  (Achan), 

in.  178 

I  Weight  of.  III.  224 

I  Weighing  Money,  IH.  190 

Silver,  III.  191 

Weights,  ni.  10,  175,  222, 
j      238 
Measures,  and  Coins 

of  Bible,  n.  278,  3S0 
Measures,  Coins,  IV. 

180 
of  Bible,  in.  330,  247, 

361 ;  IV.  27 
Well,  Song  of  the,  II.  C3 
Wheat,  IV.  374 
Wheel,  Potter's,  IV.  14 
Whit,  IV.  212 
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Whited    Sepulchres,  III. 

185 

explained,  II.  258 

Whole   Armoir    of    God, 

III.  211;  IV.  205 
— ^  Purity  in  Heaven  and 

Earth,  IV.  206 
Widow,   Childless,    claim 

on  Husbaud's    Brotlier 

or  Kinsman,  III.  258 
-^— of  Zarephath,herSon, 

ni.  94 

of  Zarephath,  her  Son 

restored,  III.  94 
of  Zarephath  sustains 

Elijah,  III.  94 
Wife,  Choice   of,    among 

Hebrews,  IV.  268 
(Hebrew),  Duties  of, 

rv.  270 
Wild  Ass,  I.  199 

Boar,  I.  280 

Bryony,  IV.  246 

Cattle,    I.   366,   &c. ; 

n.  24 

Goats,  II.  9S 

Grapes,  II.  107 

Ox,  II.  25 

Wilderness  of  Judea,  IV. 

196 
■ of  Paran  ;  Fertility  iu 

time    of    Exodus    and 

now,  I.  228,  &c. 

■ of  Sinai,  I.  230 

of    Sinai,    Character 

of,  I.  79 
Willow,  IV.  356 
Wilson's   Arch,   IV.    279, 

280 
Wimple,  IV.  212 
Wind  Instruments,  II.  6, 

70,  183,  229 
Wine-bibbere         without 

wine-cups.  II.  67 
Wine    Bottles,    Old    and 

New,  II.  285 

Press,  IV.  133 

Old    and    New,    n. 

285 
Winged  Bull  of  Assyrian 

Monuments,  I.  344,  &c. 
Wings,  emblem  of  God's 

Protection,      III.     2S9, 

290 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son 

of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesias- 

ticus.  Book  of,  IV.  316, 

347 
- —  of  Solomon,  Book  of, 

IV.  316 
Wise  Men  from  the  Bast, 

1.142 


Wit  {Verb  Intransitive), 
IV.  212 

Witch  of  Endor,  III.  131 

Withered  Hand,  Jero- 
boam's, III.  76 

Withs,  IV.  213 

Witness,  Tabernacle  of, 
III.  44 

Threefold,  explained, 

II.  116 
Wittingly,  IV.  213 
Wolf,  I.  67 

Wolsey,     disgrace.     III. 

264 
Woman,  Man's  help  :  her 
position   iu   the    World 
and  hi  the  Family,  IV. 
268 
Wood,  Shittim,  IV.  195 
Wool  of  Sheep,  II.  46 
Words  Altered   in  Mean- 
ing, IV.  271 
Bible  (Bible  Words), 

III.  53,    100,   224,   383; 

IV.  68,    111,    127,    148, 
203 

Elevated  iu  Meaning, 

IV.  271 
Obsolete,  III.  53 

of  Christ  not  found 

in  Extant  Gospels,  1. 147 

Phoenician,  in  Bible, 

1.357 
Piioeiiician,  in  Greek 

and    Latiu  Authors,   I. 

357 
Work,  Each  Man's,  made 

manifest,  IV.  291 

of  Faith,  II.  297 

Works  and  Faith,  I.  31 
World,  Course  of  this,  ex- 
plained, IV.  116,  &c. 
Worm,  IV.  31.3,  352,  353 
Worship   (Verb  act.,  and 

Subst.),  IV.  273 
■  Baal,  established  by 

Ahab,  III.  75 

Jewish  Customs  at, 

II.  264 

of  Angels,  III.  212 

of  Idols,  Sites  used 

for.  III.  190 

of  Temple,    System 

arranged  by  David,  III. 
140 

Public,    Leader  in, 

in.  213 

Worthy,  IV.  273 

Worts,     St.    John's,     II 

326 
Writer  of  Kings,   Object 

of.  III.  3 


Wyclilfe,  his  Version   of 

Bible,  I.  68 
Wycliffite     Versions    of 

Bible,  I.  81 


X 

Xerxes,  IV.  255 

Persian       Empire 

shaken  under.  III.  205 
Xesta  (Measures),  III.  10 


Yafa  (Japhia),  IV.  88 
Year,  Chaldean  Great,  III 

240 
Division  of.  III.  239 

Fiftieth  not  conter- 
minous with  Septennial 
Cycles,  III.  241 

Greek,  Lunar,  III.  239 

Jewish,  Lunar,   III. 

239 

ill  Relation  to  Lunar 

Moutlis,  IV.  180 

of  He^rira,  III.  240 

of  Jubilee,  II.  365,  &c. 

of  Jubilee,  III.  240 

of  Jubilee,  not  con- 
terminous with  Septen- 
nial Cycles,  III.  241 

Regnal,  III.  332 

Sabbatic,  II.  322,  &c. 

Sabbatic,  Character- 
istics, II.  322.  323 

Sabbatic,  Division  of 

Produce  of  Soil  in,  II. .'325 

Sabbatic,     Meaning- 

aud  Fulfilment  of  Coven- 
ant, II.  323 

Regulations,  II.  322 

See  Juhilee. 

—     Solar,     aud     Lunar 

Months  Reconciled,  III. 

241 
Vague  Egyptian,  III. 

240 
Years,  Fifteen,  Cycle  of, 

UI.  331 
Forty-nine,  Cycle  of, 

III.  331 
Jewish,    Seirtenni  \1 

Cycle  of.  III.  241 
Lecral  Division  of  Sej'- 

tennial.  III.  241 
Nineteen,   Cycle    of, 

III.  331 


Years, Regnal, counted  De- 
cennial, Reckoning  by, 
III.  330 

Seven,  Cycle  of,  III. 

331 

Twenty-eight,  Cycle 

of,  III.  ;«i 

Yew,  IV.  358 

Yoke  of  Oxen  and  Imple- 
ments, Value,  III.  224 

Yonek,  I.  30 

Youth,  Hebrew,  Main 
Duties  of,  I.  153,  237 


Zabulonand  Nephthalim, 
Prophecy  of,  explained, 
1.314 

Zadok,  the  High  Priest. 
IV.  290 

Zahab  (Gold),  III.  189 

Zamzumniim,  I.  339 

Zarcab,  III.  98 

Zarephath,  EUjoh's  re- 
treat, III.  94 

IV.  235 

Widow  of,  her  Son, 

ni.  94 

Widow    of,    sustains 

Elijah,  in.  94 

Zechariah,  Antecedent-', 
IV.  368 

•  encourages  building 

of  the  Temple,  IV.  368 

encourages  rebuild- 
ing Temple,  III.  162 

on  Christ's  Cruci- 
fixion, in.  275 

Psalms  attributed  to 

him,  IV.  371 
Subjects  of  Prophecy, 

IV.  368,  370,  371 
Traditional  Author  of 

Psalms,  III.  324 

Vision  of  his  Pro- 
phecy, IV.  369 

Zedekiah,  Alliance  with 
Egypt ;  Siege  of  Jeiu- 
salem  by  Chaldoeans ; 
Flight ;  Eyes  put  out ; 
prisoner  at  Babylon,  II. 
95 

Name  changed  from 

Mattaniah ;  his  Acces- 
sion, n.  95 

Zephaniah,  IT.  223,  251, 
287,  336,  354 

Doom  on  Moab  and 

Amnion,  II.  290,  &c. 


Zephaninh,  Doom  of  Ethl: 
opia  ,1),  II.. 292 

Doom  on  Assyi'ia  (2), 

II.  292 

Doom  on  Cush  aud 

Nineveh,  II.  293 

Doom  of  Phihstines, 

II.  289 

his  Prophecy,  II.  225 

• Motives  for  Bepent- 

ance,.II.  288 

the  Call  to  Repent- 
ance, II.  287,  336 

the  promised  Bless- 
ing, II.  354 

— ^  the  threatened  Judg- 
ment, II.  251 

Zerin(Jezreel),  IV.  90 

Zerubbabel,  also  called 
Sheshbazzar,  IV.  43 

Governor  of  Province 

of  Judah,  in.  163 

— —  leads  back  Fifty 
Thousand  from  Cap- 
tivity, III.  161 

rebuilds  Temple,  III, 

162 

recovers  Sacred  Ves- 
sels, rv.  43 

restores  Temple,  IV. 

43 

Vision  in  Zechariah's 

Prophecy  for  his  Eu- 
courai.emeut,  IV.  369 

Zimeed  (Measui-e),  II.  381 

Zimri,  his  Successor  to 
Throne,  III.  75 

Zinc  first  known  as 
metal  16th  Century 
A.D.,  in.  191 

Ores  of.  III.  191 

unknown     anciently 

as  distinct  metal.  III. 
191 

Zion,  Coins,  III.  180 

Daughter  of.  Mourn- 
ing, II.  67 

Zipporah,  D^  ith,  I.  177 

leaves    Moses     and 

retuius  to  Midian,  1. 
134 

- — —  married  to  Moses,  I. 
134 

rejoins  Moses,  I.  157 

Zoan,  IV.  367 

Zobah,  III.  254 

Zofar,  III.  251 

Zophar,  IV.  20,  &c. ;  IV. 
62 

Zurich  Version  of  Bible, 
IV.  65 

Zuza,  III.  97,  179,  180,  223 
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THE    OLD    TESTAMENT— I. 

THE   PENTATEUCH. 
BT   THE   VEET   EEV.   E.   PAYNE    SMITH,   D.D.,    DEAN    OF    CANTEEBTTEY. 


THE  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  divided 
by  the  Jews  into  three  classes,  entitled  The 
Laiv,  The  Prophets,  and  The  Writings.  Of 
these  the  latter,  called  by  our  Lord  "the 
psalms  "  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  were  used  chiefly  for  litur- 
gical purposes  in  the  Temple  service,  or  for  private 
edification.  The  other  two  formed  the  regular  course 
of  Sabbath  reading  in  the  synagogues  (Acts  xv.  21), 
for  which  purpose  the  Pentateuch  was  divided  into 
sections,  each  of  which  was  followed  by  a  passage 
from  the  Prophets  selected  as  best  explanatory  of  its 
meaning.  Read  together  in  this  systematic  way,  we 
find  the  two  constantly  associated  by  our  Lord,  who 
usually  calls  them  '•  the  law  and  the  prophets  "  (Matt. 
V.  17;  vii.  12;  xxii.  40),  but  occasionally  "Moses  and 
the  prophets "  (Luke  xvi.  29,  31 ;  see  also  xxiv.  27 ; 
John  V.  46  ;  Acts  xv.  21). 

Each  of  these  classes  holds  a  distinct  place  in  the 
development  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy  to  mankind. 
Taking  the  first  few  chapters  of  Genesis  as  introductory 
to  the  whole,  and  intended  to  explain  to  us  man's  present 
position  in  the  world,  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  gives 
us  the  history  of  the  various  stages  in  the  preparation  for 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  of  restoration  for  man- 
kind. That  promise  was  the  sole  comfort  of  our  first 
parents  on  their  expulsion  from  Paratlise.  Deprived 
of  aU  besides,  they  carried  with  them  at  least  the  hope 
that  their  fall  was  not  irretrievable ;  for  with  their 
sentence  the  Almighty  had  also  given  them  the  assur- 
ance that  the  woman's  seed  should  crush  the  serpent's 
head.  With  the  working  out  of  this  promise  the  rest 
of  the  Bible  is  concerned.  In  the  Pentateuch  we  have 
the  formation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  its  consolidation  by  the  law  given  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  discipHne  it  underwent  in  the  wUdemess. 
In  the  Prophets,  under  which  title  the  Jews  understand 
both  the  historical  books  called  The  Early,  and  the 
prophetical  writings  called  The  Later  Prophets,  we  see 
that  nation  settled  in  Palestine,  long  struggling  there 
for  existence,  but  slowly  growing  in  power,  till  Samuel, 
Saul,  and  David  raised  it  to  empire ;  then  gradually 
declining,  and  finally  going  into  captivity,  to  return 
only  as  a  dependency  upon  the  Persian  monarchy.  In 
this  stage  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer  assumed  form  and 
substance,  and  what  was  at  first  scarcely  more  than  an 


indefinite  hope,  grew  into  settled  shape  under  the  more 
full  and  exact  teaching  of  Isaiah  and  his  fellows.  The 
third  class,  or  Writings,  to  a  great  extent  contempo- 
raneous with  the  works  of  the  later  prophets,  differs  from 
them  in  being  chiefly  subjective  and  emotional.  It  gives 
us  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  pious  Jews,  their  voices 
of  praise  and  of  distress,  of  hope  and  of  doubt,  as  the 
purposes  of  God  slowly  unfolded  themselves.  To  this 
class  the  Jews  also  attach  the  later  histories,  Ezra,  No- 
hemiah,  Daniel  (so  considered  by  the  Jews),  Chronicles; 
the  narratives  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  poem  of  Job; 
the  didactic  books,  and  generally  whatever  is  not  con- 
tained under  the  two  former  heads,  regarding  the  whole 
collection  probably  as  illustrative  of  the  great  purpose 
of  Jewish  history  rather  than  as  directly  occupied  with 
it.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Psalms  form  the  most 
important  portion  of  The  Writings,  and  occasionally  are 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  collection. 

The  Pentateuch  is  so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
i  signifying  The  Jive-fold  book,  or  Book  in  five  voln7nes. 
The  names  of  the  several  books,  Genesis,  Exodus,  etc., 
are  also  Greek,  while  in  the  Hebrew  they  are  distin- 
guished solely  by  the  opening  words  of  each.  Thus 
Genesis  is  called  J»i  the  beginning ;  Exodus,  These  are 
the  names,  or  simply  The  names  ;  and  so  on.  Though 
finally  adopted  by  the  Jews,  who  in  the  days  of  the 
Rabbis  called  the  Pentateuch  The  five  fifth  parts 
of  the  Laic,  this  division  is  probably  not  original.  A 
threefold  division  is  more  naturally  suggested  by  the 
contents.  Genesis  being  occupied  with  the  early  history 
of  the  world,  the  three  next  books  with  the  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  while  Deuteronomy  consists  of  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his  death. 
The  earlier  Jewish  division  is  into  fifty-four  sections 
called  Parshiyoth,  each  subdivided  into  smaller  para- 
graphs called  Sedarim.  But  whenever  adopted,  the  five- 
fold division  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  Psalms  are 
also  divided  into  five  books,  and  five  of  "  The  "Writings  " 
— namely,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther — were  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
Megilloth  or  RoUs,  and  attached  to  the  Pentateuch, 
which  in  many  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  they 
immediately  follow.  The  proper  name  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  The  Torah^  or  Law  ;  so  "  the  book  of  the  law  " 
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(Deut.  xxxi.  26;  2  Kings  xxii.  8;  2  Chrou.  xra.  9,  &c.) ; 
"the  law  of  Moses  "  (2  Cliroii.  xxv.  4;  Neli.  viii.  1,  &c.) ; 
less  frequently  it  is  called  "  the  book  of  the  covenant " 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30).  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  called  ''  the  law,"  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  usually  distinguished  from  natural  law 
by  the  addition  of  the  article. 

The  great  question  debated  in  modern  times,  concern- 
ing the  Pentateuch,  has  been  that  of  its  authorship.  Are 
there  reasonable  grounds  for  belieraig  that  Moses 
was  the  writer,  or  must  its  composition  bo  referred  to 
a  later  date?     Let  us  clear  the  subject  first. 

Its  Mosaic  aiithorship,  then,  by  no  means  implies  that 
Moses  made  use  of  no  earlier  documents :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  book  of  Genesis  is  on  the  very  face  of  it  a 
comi)ilation.     Nor  does  it  imply  that  we  have  the  Pen- 
tateuch exactly   as  it  left  the  hands  of  Moses.     The 
Jews,  from  whom  we  received  the  book,  have  always 
asserted  the  contrary,  affirming  that  Ezra  and  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  re-edited  (as  we  shouJd  say)  the 
more  ancient  books  in  the  Bible,  and  after  the  fashion 
of  those  days  inserted  in  the  text  many  explanations 
and  remarks,  which  in  the  present  day  would  take  the 
form  of  notes.     Nor,  again,  does  it  imply  that  Moses 
made  use  of  no  other  hand  in  its  composition.     The 
book  of  Jeremiah  is  none  the  less  his,  though  for  some 
reason  he  penned  no  single  word  of  it,  but  left  that 
entirely  to  the    scribe    Baruch.      One    of    the    most 
ancient  versions,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  affirms  that  Moses 
made  similar  use  of  Joshua,  and  that  the  latter  not 
merely  arranged,  but  also  completed  the  Pentateuch, 
referring    certainly  to   the   account    cf  the    death    of 
Moses,  which  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand, 
but  not  excluding  the  idea  that  he  had  a  substantial 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
Similarly,  the   Talmud   says   that   Joshua  "ivi'ote    the 
last   eight    sections    of  this  book.     But  while  we  find 
Joshua  associated  with   Moses  at  a  very  early  date 
in  the  preservation  of  these   records,  the  writing  of 
the    earlier    portion    of    them    is   expressly    assigned 
to    the   lawgiver    himself.      In   Exod.   xvii.   14,   God 
says  to  Moses,   "Write   this   as  a  memorial   in   the 
book,  and  put  into  the  ears  of   Joshua,  that  I  will 
utterly  wipe  out  the  remembrance  o'f  Amalek."    Else- 
where we  find  Moses  penning  similar  records  (Exod. 
xxiv.  4;  xxxiv.  27;  Numb,  xxxiii.  2);    finally  the  com- 
plete book  of  tho  Law  is  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Levites,  who  were  to  lay  it  up  by  the  ark,  and 
read  it  every  seventh  year  to  the  peoi^le  (Deut.  xvii. 
18 ;  xxxi.  9 — 11).     Tho  statement,  then,  of  the  Penta- 
teuch itself  is  that  Moses,  learned  in  aU  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  carried  the  art  of  writing  with  him  into 
the  wilderness,  and  himself  kept  a  contemporaneous 
record  of  events;   but  it   does  not   certainly   appear 
whether  Joshua  could  at  first  write  or  not;  for  the 
matter  is  entrusted   to  his  ears — i.e.,  to  his  memory. 
But  at  tho  end  of  tho  long    sojourn  in   the   wilder- 
ness, though  not  tUl  then,  the  Levites  generally  could 
read   and  write;   and  as  Joshua  was  connected  with 
Mos€3  in  the  keeping  of  the  records   at   so  early  a 


date,  we  may  feel  sure  that  Moses  had  taken  no  less 
pains  with  him  than  with  tho  Levites  generally. 
There  is  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  Aaron  and  others 
of  the  higher  nobles,  equally  with  Moses,  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  this  art.  Tho  word  transited  "officers" 
in  Exod.  v.  6— 1&  literally  signifies  "  scril^es,"  so  that  tho 
Hebrews  even  then  had  a  learned  class.  But  it  would 
not  be  till  towards  tho  close  of  the  long  sojourn  at 
Kadesh-barnca,  that  the  aged  Moses  would  devolve 
upon  Joshua  duties  long  performed  by  himself. 

But  it  is  objected  that  this  carries  back  the  art  of 
writing  to  a  too  early  date.  For  while  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  we  find  no  trace  of  wi-iting,  except  it  be  in 
Judah's  signet-ring,  engraved  probably  with  some  device, 
in  the  Pentateuch  not  merely  can  Moses  write,  and  the 
priests  (Numb.  v.  23),  but  ordinary  peoj>le  (Deut.  vi.  9; 
xi.  20;  xxiv.  1,  3).  Equally  common  is  the  reference 
to  the  art  of  writing  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (viii.  32 ; 
X.  13;  xviii.  9;  xxiv.  26),  and  then  we  hear  no  more  of 
it  till  the  time  of  David,  when  the  prophets  appear  as 
a  learned  class;  and  finally  it  is  early  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab  that  its  use  becomes  general.  There  is,  however, 
one  curious  exception  to  this  statement.  Miserable  as 
was  the  state  of  Israel  during  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
it  was  not  a  time  of  such  entire  ignorance  as  is  supposed ; 
for  the  young  man  of  Succoth,  whom  Gideon  caught, 
"wrote  down''  for  him  the  names  of  the  threescore  and 
seventeen  chief  men  of  that  city  (Judg.  viii.  14). 

Granting,  however,  the  exceptional  prevalence  of  the 
art  of  writing  in  the  days  of  Moses,  can  it  bo  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  or  not  ? 

Now,  first,  Moses  and  the  Israelites  had  long  dwelt 
in  Egj-pt,  where  not  merely  hieroglyi^hics,  but  the  cursive 
hieratic  character  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  before 
the  exodus.  Not  merely  inscriptiens  on  temples,  but 
papyri  now  in  our  museums  prove  the  existence  of  a 
learned  class,  who  wrote  not  only  works  on  history, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  but  even  novels ;  so  that  stu- 
dents of  Egyi^tian  literature  new  readily  admit  that  a 
knowledge  ef  writing  was  widely  diffused  in  tho  ago  of 
Moses  among  the  more  cultivated  -pari  of  the  people. 
As  regards  the  great  mass,  the  matter  has  indeed  been 
sometimes  overstated.  The  giving  a  wife,  on  dismissal, 
a  writing  of  divorcement,  the  inscribing  of  texts  upon 
door-posts,  and  other  similar  commands,  imply  only  tho 
existence  of  a  literary  class.  In  Spain,  to  this  day, 
people  make  use  of  others  to  write  their  letters  and 
contracts,  and  can  find  such  persons  ready  with  table  and 
writing  materials  in  the  market-places.  As  late  as  tho 
time  of  Ezekiel  wo  still  find  the  professional  scribe,  in 
attendance  upon  higher  officers,  dressed  in  a  linen  tunic, 
and  -with  his  inkliom  at  his  belt  (Ezok.  ix.  2,  11). 
Observe  also  that  it  is  not  tiH  the  end  of  tho  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness,  after  tho  halt  of  thirty-eight  years' 
duration  at  Kadesh-barnea,  that  we  find  commands  im-  . 
plying  a  general  use  of  wi-iting ;  and  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  a  man  so  wise  and  far-seeing  as 
Moses  should  have  trained  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
the  learning  which  ho  undoubtedly  possessed,  espe- 
cially as  they  would  remain  with  him  at  head- quarters. 
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while  the  rest  of  the  tribes  were  more  or  less  scattered 
over  the  vpilderness  of  Paran,  ia  search  of  pasture  for 
their  cattle. 

But,  secondly,  the  art  of  writing  is  of  the  very  highest 
antiquity  among  the  Semitic  nations  themselves.  All 
the  words  connected  with  the  art,  "  to  write,"  "  book," 
"ink,"  are  Semitic,  and  not  Egyptian,  and  as  Ewald 
remarks  {Gesch.  Isr.,  i.  77),  are  common  to  aU  branches 
of  the  family,  so  that  they  must  have  been  their  common 
property  before  the  original  stock  broke  up  into  distinct 
branches.  The  names  of  the  letters  too  are  Semitic,  and 
were  carried  by  Cadmus — i.e.,  the  Oriental — and  the 
Phcenicians  to  Greece,  whence  aU  European  nations 
have  received  them.  Weber  has  even  shown  that  the 
Hindoos  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Semites,  thus 
carrying  back  the  invention  of  letters  to  a  most  remote 
antiquity.  But  though  the  Phoenicians  taught  the  art  of 
writing  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  they  did  not  invent  the 
alphabet ;  for  the  names  are  all  derived  from  pastoral 
occupations,  and  not  from  maritime  affairs.  Aleph,  the 
Greek  Alpha,  is  an  ox;  Gimel,  a  camel;  Van,  a  tent- 
peg  ;  Cheth,  a  cattle-fence ;  Lamed,  an  ox-goad ;  and 
though  Nun  is  a  fish,  and  Tzade  a  fish-hook,  no  letter  is 
named  from  any  part  of  a  ship.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
the  Canaanites  at  a  very  early  age  possessed  the  art  of 
wi-iting.  The  Kheta,  generally  understood  to  be  the 
Hittites,  appear  in  early  Egyptian  monimients  as  a 
nation  of  scribes.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  we 
find  a  Hittite  town,  captured  by  Joshua,  called  Kirjath- 
sepher,  "  Book-town,"  or  as  the  LXX.  render  it,  "  the 
city  of  scribes  "  (Josh.  xv.  15).  In  verse  49  it  is  called 
Kirjath-sannah,  which  Fiirst  renders  "  city  of  wi-iting ;" 
wldle  its  other  name  Debir  probably  means  "parchment," 
or  the  city  where  that  material  was  prepared.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Canaanites,  as  far  as  civilisation 
and  the  arts  which  minister  to  refinement  and  luxury  are 
concerned,  had  attained  to  a  far  higher  level  than  the 
Israelites  ;  yet  the  latter  carried  with  them  into  the  wil- 
derness the  art  of  engraving  on  jewels,  of  embroidery, 
and  of  working  in  gold  and  silver.  Settled  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  on  the  confines  between  Egypt  and  the 
Semitic  races,  and  aided  at  first  by  all  the  influence  of 
Joseph,  the  powerful  minister  of  a  monarch  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  when  Egypt  was  in  the  very  lieight  of 
prosperity,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  them  destitute 
of  arts  which  undoubtedly  flourished  in  both  the  regions 
between  which  Goshen  lay.  Nor  must  we  measure  the 
state  of  civilisation  to  which  they  had  attained  in  Egypt 
by  the  semi-barbarism  into  which  they  relapsed  in 
Palestine,  and  from  which  Samuel  rescued  them. 

There  is  therefore  no  antecedent  improbability  in 
Moses  being  able  to  write  such  a  history  as  the  Penta- 
nor  in  the  priests  and  Levites  generally  form- 
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ing  a  learned  caste  at  the  end  of  the  long  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  ground,  therefore,  is  now  clear  for  direct  evidence  ; 
and  of  this  the  most  important  is  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  constantly  im- 
pHes  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  from  time  to 
time  refers  to  it.     So  fuDy  is  this  the  case  in  the  book  of 


Joshua,  that  it  is  not  denied,  but  traversed  by  the  asser- 
tion that  it  reaUy  is  a  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  was 
compiled  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  even  more  re- 
markable that  in  the  book  of  Judges,  which  describes 
the  miserable  state  of  things  resultiag  from  the 
Israelites  having  only  partially  conquered  the  land; 
when  there  was  no  settled  government  or  unity  among 
the  tribes ;  when  the  Mosaic  constitutiou  was  practically 
in  abej^ance,  and  the  country  so  overrun  by  marauders 
that  Deborah's  words  describe  almost  its  normal  state, 
that  "  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers 
walked  through  byways"— even  in  this  book  we  find 
aU  the  main  points  of  the  law  presupposed.  There 
is  an  ark  in  a  tent  at  Shiloh,  to  which  men  go  for 
counsel ;  the  Lerites  are  dispersed  throughout  the  land; 
the  ephod  is  the  priestly  garment ;  the  people  are  circum- 
cised ;  the  theocratic  idea,  chiefly  urged  in  Deuteronomy, 
is  so  fully  recognised  that  Gideon  refuses  to  be  king ; 
and  whatever  remains  of  a  national  organisation  still 
exist  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  institutions. 

With  Samuel  came  a  reform,  and  from  him,  as  its 
second  founder,  the  nation  started  upon  a  path  of  rapid 
upward  progress.  But  everythiug  now,  and  when 
David  consolidated  the  new  order  of  things,  was  too 
expressly  modelled  upon  the  institutions  of  Moses  for 
the  existence  of  at  least  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  be  doubted.  Either,  therefore,  Samuel  com- 
piled the  Pentateuch  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  he  found  it 
laid  up  among  the  archives  of  Shiloh.  and  derived  from 
the  study  of  it  there  those  ideas  which  guided  him  ia 
his  course  as  IsraeFs  greatest  statesman.  As  regards 
Deuteronomy,  its  authorship  will  be  considered  in  the 
introduction  to  that  book. 

But  Samuel's  task,  arduous  and  almost  hopeless  as  it. 
must  appear  to  any  one  who  studies  the  state  of  Israel 
during  the  triumphant  domination  of  the  Philistines 
after  the  battle  of  Eben-ezer  (1  Sam.  iv.),  would  have 
been  impossible  liad  he  possessed  no  groundwork  on 
which  to  rebuild  the  shattered  institutions  of  his 
people.  The  history  sets  him  before  us  as  a  general 
fighting  for  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  as  a  judge 
administering  the  law  uprightly,  as  a  statesman  found- 
ing a  system  of  national  education,  and  consolidating 
the  institutions  of  the  coimtry  upon  the  Mosaic  basis. 
To  such  a  one  an  appeal  to  the  Pentateuch  would  have 
been  a  source  of  enoi-mous  strength,  if  the  nation  already 
acknowledged  it  as  the  national  code;  but  a  forgery, 
and  that  upon  so  large  a  scale,  would  have  been  as  use- 
less as  impossible.  Nor  can  we  understand  the  intense 
grief  of  the  people  at  the  destniction  of  Shiloh,  the 
slightest  allusion  to  which  in  after-times  called  up  the 
most  passionate  emotions  (Ps.  Ix5-,"iii.  60 — 64;  Jer.xxvL 
6,  9),  unless  it  had  long  been  the  national  sanctuary. 

The  question,  however,  of  forgery  will  be  best  settled 
by  internal  evidence ;  for  only  in  the  midst  of  books,  and 
with  the  stores  of  a  large  library  at  his  command,  can  a, 
forger  hope' to  give  his  work  local  colouring,  and  keep 
it  true  to  the  habits,  manners,  and  facts  of  a  past  age. 
Samuel,  writing  for  an  emergency  in  the  fallen  state  of 
the  nation,  would  have  made  his  work  refer  to  that 
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emergency.  Ho  ■would  have  written  for  a  temporary 
and  not  for  a  permanent  purpose.  Tlio  Philistino 
supremacy  would  ever  liaAC  been  kept  in  view.  And 
who,  besides,  would  forgo  a  Ijook  like  the  Judges,  which 
tells  how,  for  four  Imudred  years,  the  Israelites  all  but 
entirely  failed  in  the  mission  for  which  Moses  had 
formed  them?  The  time  of  rest  and  plenty  promised 
by  Moses  never  came  till  the 
days  of  David. 

We  proceed  then  to  the 
internal  evidence,  simply  re- 
peating that  from  the  time 
of  Samuel  the  existence  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  is  un- 
deniable. 

Now  in  the  present  day 
our  knowledge  of  Egypt,  and 
of  ancient  history  generally. 
has  been  so  enlarged  that  no 
scholar  any  longer  doubts 
the  personal  existence  of 
Moses,  or  the  fact  of  tho 
Exodus.  The  discus.sion, 
therefore,  is  narrowed  to  a 
single  point.  Is  the  Penta- 
teuch a  contemporaneous  re- 
cord, or  one  written  long 
afterwards,  giving  us  a  tra- 
ditional and  not  au  historic 
account  of  what  took  place? 
The  entire  discussion  occu- 
pies an  immense  range  of 
ground,  involving  a  close 
examination  of  every  point 
contained  in  the  five  books. 
But  there  are  certain  salient 
points  upon  which  it  really 
depends,  and  which  briefly 
are  as  follow  : — 

First,  there  is  the  connec- 
tion with  Egyptian  history. 
Upon  this  point  it  must 
suffice  to  give  the  results 
arrived  at  by  those  who 
have  made  Egypt  the  object 
of  special  study.  They  pro- 
duce ample  proof  that  Abra- 
ham's descent  into  Egypt,  tho 

sale  of  Joseph  as  a  slave,  his  .subsequent  appointment 
as  chief  governor  of  the  land,  the  history  of  Moses,  and 
the  Exodus,  all  fit  into  Egyptian  history ;  and  supposed 
difficulties  of  manners  and  customs  di.sappear  upon 
a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  records  preserved  for 
us  upon  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  by  those 
ancient  dynasties,  and  in  tho  papyrus  rolls  written  in 
their  days.' 

'  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  siiecial  study  of  this  suhject,  will 
find  a  valuable  introductiou  to  it  in  Canon  Cook's  "  Essays  on 
Egyptian  History  and  Egyptian  Vt'ords,"  attached  to  Vol,  I.  of 
tho  Speaker's  "  Commentary." 
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But  an  even  more  convincing  argument  is  drawn  from 
tho  words  used  in  the  Pentateuch.  Premising  that  tho 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch  was  employing  a  language 
certainly  moulded  in  Palestine — for  he  uses  the  term 
seawards  as  meaning  westwards,  whereas  tho  sea  is  to 
the  north  of  Egypt,  and  other  similar  expressions  drawn 
from  tho  physical  conformation  of  the  country — he, 
nevertheless,  whenever  Egyp- 
tian matters  are  concerned, 
employs  words  capable  of 
explanation  only  by  referring 
them  to  Egyptian  roots. 
In  the  history  of  Joseph, 
besides  the  proper  names, 
such  as  Potiphar,  one  devoted 
to  the  palace  ;  Potipherah, 
one  devoted  to  the  sun  (ho 
was  priest  of  Heliopolis,  tho 
Sun-town) ;  Asenath,  favour- 
ite of  Neith,  the  Egyptian 
Minerva ;  Zaphnath-paaneah, 
the  food  of  life  ;  besides 
these,  the  words  for  tho 
river,  the  meadow,  or  rather 
tho  reed-grass  upon  which 
the  kine  fed;  the  cry  AbreJc, 
translated  in  our  version 
"Bow  the  knee,"  but  reaUy 
meaning  "  Rejoice  thou,"  and 
others,  are  distinctly  Egyp- 
tian. So,  too,  are  the  cus- 
toms. The  cupbearer  hands 
the  king  the  newly  expressed 
juice  of  the  grape  (Gen.  xl. 
11),  for  tho  Egyptians  did 
not  drink  fermented  wine  till 
the  days  of  Psammetichus  ; 
he  balances  the  cup  on  his 
open  hand,  instead  of  holding 
it  (ibid.) ;  the  wheat  bears 
seven  ears  on  one  stalk; 
then  we  have  the  Egyptians 
eating  separately,  their  dis- 
like to  shepherds,  Joseph's 
divining  bowl  of  silver,  the 
ceremonies  of  embalming  and 
mourning,  and  much  besides. 
No  foreigner  could  have 
been  so  constantly  accurate,  even  if  he  had  possessed  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these 
customs.  But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  Exodus  that 
the  narrative  abounds  ^vith  Egyptian  words.  The 
name  of  Moses  is  itseK  Egyptian,  and  means  drawn 
out.  He  calls  his  son  Gershom.  Now  Gesenius,  in 
attempting  to  explain  this  name  by  Semitic  roots,  could 
do  so  only  by  accusing  the  writer  of  a  double  error. 
In  Egyptian  it  means  one  who  dwells  in  a  foreign 
land.  Then  the  ark,  the  bulrushes,  the  pitch,  tho  flags, 
the  river's  brinJ:,  the  word  used  for  the  princess  wash- 
ing (Exod.  ii.  5) — in  fact,  every  detail  in  the  history  of 
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Moses'  infancy  is  pure  Egyptian.  When  we  come  to 
the  plagues  the  case  is  equally  strong.  A  Palestinian 
would  have  devised  plagues  such  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  in  his  own  country.  Really  they  are  natm-al  occur- 
rences of  Egypt,  only  greatly  intensified.  Thus  the 
river,  which  under  certain  circumstances  turns  to  a  dark 
red  colour,  is  in  the  j)lague  changed  into  blood.  The 
very  names  for  the  rest  were  iiuknown  in  Palestine,  but 
are  pure  Egyptian.  The  frogs,  lice,  flies,  ashes  of  the 
furnace,  the  boils  and  hlains,  the  breaking  out  of  the 
boils,  the^<a;  and  speZ<  (rendered  rie  in  our  version),  the 
boiling  of  the  one  and  the  groioing  xip  of  the  other,  are 
all  words  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  language.  So  are 
the  names  of  the  treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses, 
the  taskmasters,  the  magicians,  and  even  the  words  for 
the  passover  and  leaven. 

Plainly,  therefore,  the  account  of  the  Exodus  was 
written  by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Egyptian 
language,  manners,  and  customs.  But  there  was  no 
communication  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  after  the 
Exodus  till  the  time  of  Solomon.  Recent  systematic 
travels  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  prove  also  that  the  geo- 
gi'aphical  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  so  exact,  that 
the  writer  must  have  had 
thorough  local  knowledge  of 
its  features.  Where,  except 
in  Moses  himself,  shall 
we  find  one  who  combines 
both  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge ? 

Can  it  then,  finally,  be   ar- 
gued that  the  Pentateuch  was 

compiled  out  of  contemporaneous  documents  ?  This 
theory  would  grant  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
narrative,  and  even  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  large 
portions  of  it. 

It  may  be  enough,  therefore,  upon  this  point  to  make 
two  obseiwations. 

First,  the  Egyptian  words  occiir  indiscriminately  in 
Jeho-vistic  i)assages  (those  which  call  the  Deity  Lord) 
and  Elohistic  (those  in  which  he  is  called  God).  It  is 
inconceivable  that  two  writers  living  in  different  ages, 
and  with  so  little  in  common  as  each  to  ignore  the 
name  by  which  the  other  called  the  Deity,  should  both 
have  had  such  exact  knowledge  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Peninsida  of  Sinai. 

But,  secondly,  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been  a  compila- 
tion, there  would  have  been  some  indications  of  arrange- 
ment in  it.  A  compiler  is  by  nature  an  arranger,  and 
what  moves  him  to  his  work  is  a  sense  of  incompleteness 
and  disorder  in  the  records  of  the  past ;  but  no  traces 
of  such  arrangement  are  discoverable  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Laws  moral,  social,  poHtical,  ritualistic,  foUow  in  no 
order,  except  that  of  time,  interspersed  with  historical 
narratives.  The  Pentateuch  is  a  succession  of  un- 
connected pieces,  and  apparently,  with  the  exception  of 
notes  incorporated  into  the  text  by  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  they  have  come  down  to  us  as  they 


were  written  from  time  to  time  by  Moses,  and  laid  up 
in  the  ark. 

No  scholar  now  doubts  the  vast  abilities  of  Moses,  or 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  organiser 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Then."  departuj-e 
from  Egypt,  and  their  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  as 
histoi-icaUy  certain  as  the  enterprise  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  the  battle  of  Hastings.  And  while  it 
would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  Pentateuch  is  in 
aU  points  just  as  it  left  his  hands,  yet  we  may  safely 
assert  that  the  balance  of  proof  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  and  of  the  substantial  au- 
thenticity of  our  present  text. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  have  attached  to 
this  article  a  specimen  of  Phoenieian  writing,  engraved 
from  a  seal  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought 
originally  from  Mesopotamia.  The  symbols  upon  it 
belong  to  an  Assyrian  form  of  worship,  the  owner 
having  been  a  priest.  The  letters  containing  his  name 
are  arranged  in  five  columns,  and  must  be  read  down- 
wards as  follows  ; — 
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L  is  a  preposition  signifying 
ownership.  We  may  render  the 
inscription  therefore  thus,  "  This 
is  the  seal  of  Akdban,  son  of 
Gebrod,  a  prince  who  sacrifices 
to  the  (is  priest  of)  Merod."'  The 
word  SARSA,  which  forms  the 
third  line,  is  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  Potiphar  in  Gen.  xxxra.  3G,  and  fully  explained 
there  in  the  margin.     In  the  Hebrew  it  is  spelt  Saris. 

The  topmost  letter  of  the  first  column  is  Lamed,  the 
ox-goad,  our  L.  The  second  is  Aleph,  the  ox,  and 
represents  the  head  of  that  animal  roughly  di-awn,  with 
the  two  horns  and  ears.  It  is  our  A.  The  third,  Caph, 
means  the  holloiv  of  the  hand.  It  is  the  Greek  Kappa 
and  our  K,  only  turned  downwards.  Our  letter  still 
very  neai-ly  resembles  the  old  form,  the  straight  line  at 
the  back  having  been  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
crescent  moon.  Next  follows  Daleth,  a  door,  but  ap- 
parently very  little  like  one.  But  stop  :  these  letters  are 
older  than  houses,  and  we  must  not  introduce  modern 
notions  into  such  ancient  matters.  It  is  the  door  of  a 
tent,  and  therefore  triangular  (the  Greek  Delta  is  an 
exact  triangle).  So  the  next  letter,  Beth,  a  house,  is 
reaUy  a  tent,  with  the  cord  by  which  it  was  secured, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  peg  to  fasten  it  m  the  ground. 
The  last  letter  in  the  column.  Nun,  a  fish,  had  in  the 
earliest  wi-iting  a  wriggling  shape  like  that  of  an  eel, 
but  like  our  N  it  has  had  its  fines  stiffened.  The 
last  letter  I  ^vill  notice  is  the  fourth  in  the  fourth  line. 
Its  name  is  Qoph,  or  Koph,  and  represents  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck.  It  veiy  well  exemplifies  the  way 
in  which  that  which  originally  was  a  picture  came  to 
be  represented  by  a  mere  conventional  form. 
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f^^^J^  INTRODUCTION. 

^^^"■^Jf^iE  wild  flowers  which  year  after 
^>-^  year  adorn  the  face  of  Palestine 
in  the  early  spring,  with  colours  so 
vaiied  and  glowing  that  they  sur- 
prise the  Western  traveller,  are  in 
striliiag  contrast  to  ever}H;hing  else 
around  them.  The  red-flowered 
aueniono,  the  white  daisy,  and  the 
yoUow  marigold,  which  cover  the 
undulating  downs  of  Hebron  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  are  the  hueal 
descendants  and  the  exact  counterj^arts  of 
those  which  cheered  the  eye  of  Abraham  when,  an  exile 
from  his  fatherland,  he  pitched  his  tents  in  the  Land 
of  Promise.  The  tulips,  poppies,  and  anemones,  which 
abound  in  the  pastures  of  Bethlehem,  are  similarly  like 
and  related  to  those  which  David  saw  when  he  watched 
iis  father's  flocks  there.  The  mountains  around  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  are  adorned  with  the  same  "  lilies  "  which 
sapphed  the  Sa-viour  with  such  an  apposite  illustration, 
when  he  addressed  to  the  crowds  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  AU  around  has  changed.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  have  come  and  gone,  again  and  again,  lea^ting 
traces  behind  them  in  the  ruins  which  abound  in  moun- 
tain, phiin,  and  desert  alike.  Palestine  is  a  land  of 
ruins,  and  these  mins  tell  the  story  of  the  successive 
possessors  of  tlie  soil,  of  the  Canaauite  and  Israelite, 
the  Roman,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan ;  yet 
the  bright  and  beautiful  plants  of  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  have  remained  unchanged  through  all  these 
changes.  One  or  two  intruders  have  estabhshed 
themselves  among  the  native  A'Cgetaiion,  but  without 
affecting  the  general  aspect,  except  in  one  case, 
that  of  the  Prickly  Pear  {Opiintia  vulgaris,  Linn.), 
which  is  now  very  abundant  iu  Palestine,  as  it  is  in 
all  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  A 
native  of  hot,  dry  places,  it  wUl  maintain  a  -vngorous  life 
all  the  year  round  in  the  most  barren  sod,  or  on  the 
surface  of  Ijare  rocks,  when  it  can  push  its  roots  into  a 
crack.  Its  growth  is  encouraged  because  its  prickly- 
JMnted  stem  is  admirably  adapted*  for  liedges,  while  its 
well-known  sweet  juicy  fruits  are  extensively  eaten,  and 
greatly  esteemed  for  their  cooling  properties.  Its  gaudy 
yellow  l)lossoms  cover  the  terminations  of  the  branches 
in  the  early  summer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  towards  the 
end  of  July,  after  which  it  is  aljuudant  in  all  the  markets. 
So  naturalised  has  this  plant  become  in  the  East,  that  it 
is  often  taken  by  travellers  for  a  native,  and  it  has  been 
unwittingly  introduced  by  more  than  one  painter  into 
pictures  of  Bible  subjects.  It  is,  however,  like  all  the 
other  memljers  of  the  natural  order  Ca'ctacece,  to  which 
it  belongs,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  species,  a 
native  of  America,  whence  it  was  introduced  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  into  Europe,  where  it  was  culti- 
yated   under  the   name   of   Indian  Fig,  wlide  on  the 


African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  it  was  called  tho 
Christian's  Fig,  having  been  brought  from  Spain  by  tho 
Moors. 

Confining  attention  to  the  indigenous  plants  of  Pales- 
tine, and  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  these  j)lauts 
have  remained  the  same  throughout  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  historic  period,  I 
propose,  iu  the  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Plants  of  tho 
Bible,"  to  place  before  my  readers  short  sketches  of  the 
existing  vegetation  of  the  Holy  Land,  dii-ecting  special 
attention  to,  and  describing  at  greater  length,  thoso 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  they  turn 
up  in  the  order  we  f  oUow.  I  shall  proceed  according  to 
the  natural  system  of  classification  adopted  by  botanists, 
and  grouping  the  jilants  that  are  closely  aUied,  shall 
compare  or  contrast  them  with  those  familiar  to  us,  and 
thus  endeavoiu-  to  give  the  non-scientific  reader  an  in- 
teUigeut  acquaintance  with  them. 

In  this  investigation  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  names  of  plants  employed  iu  the  Bible  were  those 
in  use  among  the  people,  and  that  there  is,  consequently, 
the  same  want  of  precision  as  in  the  popular  use  of 
names  at  the  present  day,  and  the  same  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  particidar  species  of  plants  intended. 
Many  of  the  terms  are  general,  and  the  attempted 
correlation  of  such  terms  with  particidar  plants  is,  of 
course,  based  on  proljlematical  grounds,  and  alway-s 
more  or  less  doubtful.  To  the  general  reader  not  a 
Httle  obscurity  was  inevitably  introduced  into  the 
authorised  A-ersion  of  the  Bible,  from  the  translators 
being  ignorant  of  the  plants  of  Palestiae,  and  from  the 
low  state  of  botanical  science  in  Britain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  example  will  show 
the  difficulties  thus  presented  to  the  EngHsh  reader. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Hebrew  ''^tt  (el),  which  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  refer  to  the  same  plant,  are  rendered  in 
different  passages  as  "  oak,"  '•  elm,"  "  ted,"  and  "■  plane," 
and  in  one  place  simply  by  the  general  word  "  tree." 

The  reference  to  the  botanical  knowledge  of  Solomon, 
as  an  illustration  of  his  wisdom,  implies  a  systematic 
acquaintance  with  the  plants  of  Palestine,  for  "he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon, 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 
But  no  other  record  exists  of  this  knowledge ;  indeed, 
no  work  has  come  dovm  to  us  from  tho  Jews  which 
throws  any  light  on  the  vegetation  of  their  country 
during  the  long  time  it  was  in  their  possession.  They 
coidd  not  fad  to  notice  the  plants  which  so  remark- 
ably changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  counti-y  in 
spring,  and  we  consequently  find  that  many  of  the 
metaphors  and  illustrations  which  give  a  beauty  to 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  power  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  are  derived  from 
phenomena  connected  with  the  life  and  organisation 
of  familiar  plants.  WUham  Coles,  iu  his  "Art  of 
Simpling  "  (1657),  says  tndy  :  "  There  arc  in  Scripture 
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severall  expressions  and  similitudes,  either  concerning 
plants  or  derived  from  tliem,  which  cannot  thoroughly 
be  understood  without  this  art ; "  and  he  quaintly  adds, 
"If  a  di'i'ine  were  a  good  herbarist,  he  might  be  much 
more  accurate  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  than 
many  in  our  dayos  are."  No  change  has  taken  place, 
iu  tlie  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  Coles 
wrote,  to  affect  the  general  accuracy  of  his  statements  ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible,  for  our  precise  knowledge 
of  the  plants  of  Palestine  is  but  of  recent  date. 

The  plants  of  the  Bible  were  made  subjects  of 
investigation  by  the  schoolmen  ;  their  ignorance  of  the 
j)lants  themselves  was  more  than  compensated  for  by 
their  lively  imaginations,  and  -^-isionary  speculations. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
science  of  botany  entered  on  a  new  life.  This  was  due 
to  the  introduction  of  a  scientific  system  of  classification, 
in  place  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  hitherto  used, 
ihrough  the  labours  of  Touniof  ort  in  France,  but  chiefly 
of  the  illustrious  Ray  in  England,  as  well  as  to  the  new 
direction  given  to  botany,  as  it  gradually  became  a 
science  of  observation,  and  was  delivered  from  the 
baseless  absiu-dities  as  to  the  signatures,  temperatures, 
and  imaginary  virtues  of  plants,  the  influence  on  them 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  &c. — subjects  which  formed  the 
chief  biirthen  of  the  old  herbals.  One  of  the  latest 
productions  of  this  old  school  is  the  "Scripture  Herbal" 
of  W.  Westmacott,  jjublished  iu  1694.  "  To  render  it 
acceptable  and  useful,"  the  author  says,  '•'  to  the  meanest 
as  well  as  to  the  most  accurate  philosophical  reader,  I 
have  inserted  also  the  Aristotelian  qualities  of  every 
plant,  whether  hot,  cold,  moist,  or  dry,  to  which  and 
occult  qualities  aU  the  effects  and  operations  of  herbs, 
accumulated  and  set  down  in  our  common  herbals,  are 
attributed;  and,  to  please  others,  have  not  forgot  to 
place  each  plant  under  that  planet  which  is  said  to  have 
influence  and  dominion  over  it."  The  nature  of  this 
work,  the  defects  of  which  are  due  to  the  then  state  of 
science,  and  its  excellences  to  the  author's  persevering 
research,  is  well  exhibited  iu  its  long  title,  which  is 
sufficiently  curioiis  and  characteristic  of  the  science  of 
that  day,  to  deserve  printing  at  the  foot  of  the  i:)age.^ 

Rauwolf  laid  the  foundation  of  all  our  exact  know- 

1  "eEOAOEOTOXOAoriA,  sive  Historia  Vegetabilium  Sacra.:  or  a 
Scripture  Herbal ;  Wherein  all  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbs,  Plants, 
Flowers,  Fruits,  &c.,  Both  Foreign  and  Native,  that  are  mentionecl 
in  the  Holy  Bible  (being  near  Eighty  in  Number),  are  in  an  Alpha- 
betical Order,  Eationally  Discoursed  of.  Shewing,  Their  Names, 
Kinds,  Descriptions,  Places,  manner  of  Propagation,  Countries, 
various  Uses,  Qualities,  and  Natural  Principles,  &c.  Together 
with  their  Medicinal  Preparations,  Virtues  and  Dose,  Galeuically 
and  Chymically  handled,  and  Performed  according  to  the  newest 
Doctrines  of  Philosophy,  Herbarism,  and  Physick.  The  whole 
being  Adorned  with  variety  of  Matter,  and  Observations,  not  only 
Medicinal,  but  Eelating  to  the  Alimental  and  Mechanical  Uses  of 
the  Plants.  Fit  for  Divines,  and  All  Persons  of  any  other  Pro- 
fession or  Calling  whatsoever,  that  use  to  Eead  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
wherein  they  find  not  only  Physick  for  the  Soul,  but  also  with  the 
help  of  this  Herbal  (may  the  better  understand  the  Bihle,  which 
also  yields  them)  safe  Medicines,  for  the  Cure  of  their  Corporal 
Diseases.  The  like  never  extant  before.  By  William  Westmacott, 
of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle  under  Line,  in  the  County  of 
Stafford,  Physician.  Adovo  Scriplv.r(z  Plcnitudinem.  Tertul. 
Xondon  :  Printed  for  T.  Salusbnry,  at  the  King's-Arms  next  St. 
Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.     1694." 


ledge  of  the  plants  of  the  Bible.  In  1573  he  sailed  for 
the  East,  and  spent  tlrree  years  in  Palestine,  Syi'ia,  and 
other  neighbouring  countries.  He  collected  a  very  fine 
herbarium,  which,  after  passing  thi'ough  several  hands, 
was  at  last  purchased  by  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  it  is  still  preserved  in  four  large  volumes.  This 
collection  supplied  the  materials  for  the  "  Flora  Orien- 
taHs  "  of  Gronovius  (1755),  in  which  over  330  species  of 
plants  are  described. 

The  first  scientific  attempt  to  illustrate  the  plants  of 
Scripture  was  made  by  Olof  Celsius,  who  was  professor 
of  di^-inity  in  the  University  of  Upsala.  For  fifty 
years  he  j;rosecuted  the  studies  necessaiy  to  fit  him  for 
the  production  of  his  great  work.  He  made  himself 
a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  become  acqiiainted  with  collections  of 
j)lants  brought  from  Palestine,  "\"isiting  for  this  purpose 
the  piincipal  seats  of  learning  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  examining  among  others  the  collections  of  Rauwolf. 
His  " Hierobotanicou "  (two  volumes,  8vo,  1745,  1747)  is 
a  mine  of  knowledge  en  Bible  plants,  in  which  aU  that 
had  been  jjreviously  written  is  thoroughly  digested  and 
examined,  and  the  valuable  linguistic  and  Ijotanical 
materials  he  had  through  so  maaiy  years  accumulated 
are  clearly  expressed.  The  pursuits  into  wliieh  Celsius 
was  led  in  the  studies  for  his  great  work,  induced  him. 
to  devote  special  attention  to  natural  history,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  was  the  restorer  in  Sweden.  An  accidental 
encounter  with  Linnaeus  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Uj)sala  discovered  to  him  the  remarkable  attainments  of 
this  then  unknown  student,  and  led  to  so  close  a  friend- 
ship that  he  received  him  into  his  own  house,  at  a  time 
when  Linnaeus  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties  from  the 
narrow  cu'cumstances  of  his  pai'ents.  The  generous 
help  thus  given  to  the  young  naturalist,  and  the  pro- 
fessor's continued  interest  in  him,  enabled  Lum^us  to 
devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  iu  the 
course  of  time  to  lay  the  foundations  of  modern  natural 
science. 

The  local  investigation  of  the  Flora  of  Palestine  is  a 
work  of  comparatively  recent  years.  There  were  some 
precursors  even  in  the  last  century,  and  chief  amongst 
them  was  the  enthusiastic  Hasselquist,  who,  incited  by 
the  lamentations  of  his  teacher  Linnasus  as  to  the 
existing  ignorance  regarding  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine,  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  bad  health  and 
his  poverty,  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  Obtaining  a 
travelling  scholarship  and  other  pecuniary  assistance, 
he  set  out  iu  1749.  Battling  against  enfeebled  health, 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  large  series  of  plants,  and 
in  1752  arrived  at  Smp-ua  on  his  way  home,  where  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thii-ty.  Linnasus  published  his 
travels,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  plants  he  collected, 
amounting  to  601  species. 

The  first  of  the  recent  exact  botanical  explorers  is 
Aueher-Eloy,  who  between  1830  and  1835  made  largo 
collections  in  Palest-ine  and  other  Eastern  countries; 
after  him  Kotschy  made  various  expeditions  between 
1836  and  1862.  In  1846  Boissier  visited  Palestme,  and 
by  his  critical  investigations  of  the  plants  he  himself 
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collected,  aud  of  those  he  obtained  from  other  botanical 
travellers,  lie  has  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of 
the  plants  of  this  region.  The  great  work  on  which  he 
is  now  eno-ao'cd — "  Flora  Orientalis,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1872, 
completing  the  polypetalous  orders — will  when  finished 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  an  exact  know- 
ledo-e  of  the  species  of  plants  now  existing  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  published  some  valuable  notices  of  these 
plants,  arising  out  of  his  observations  during  a  visit  to 
Palestine.  In  1864  Mr.  B.  T.  Lo\vne  accompanied 
Canon  Tristram  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  and  brought 
Lome  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  plants.  He  has  not 
yet  published  the  results  of  his  labours,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  vegetation  of  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Finally,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hayne,  in  the  spring 
of  1872,  made  collections 
in  Moab,  a  hitherto  little- ' 
known  district  botanicaUy, 
aud  he  has  already  pub- 
lished the  general  results. 
The  plants  collected  by 
many  of  these  botanists 
have  been  distributed,  and 
the  sets  contained  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  British 
Museum  will  be  of  im- 
portant service  in  the  pre- 
paration of  these  papers. 

This  notice  of  the 
scientific  labours  and 
literature  connected  with 
the  plants  of  the  Bible 
may  be  closed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  some  recent  works 
prepared  by  botanists  and 
others  at  home.  Chief 
among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned "  The  Scripture 
Herbal"  of  Lady  Callcott 

(1842).  Her  own  researches  whUe  suffering  from  a  fatal 
illness,  and  the  assistance  she  received  from  botanists, 
make  her  work  one  of  real  value.  "  The  Plants  of  the 
Bible,"  by  Professor  Balfour,  aud  that  portion  of  "  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible"  (1868),  by  Canon  Tristram, 
devoted  to  Botany,  are  important  contributions  to  the 
subject;  while  the  numerous  memoirs  of  the  late  Dr. 
Royle,  and  the  series  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to 
Kitto's  "  Cyclopedia,"  have  gi-eat  value  from  his  emi- 
nence as  a  botanist,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Indian  plants. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION. 

Palestine  may  be  divided  into  three  botanical  provinces. 

I.  The  province  of  the  shore  plain,  the  plants  of 
which  belong  to  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
The  mountains  which  run  down  from  the  Lebanon 
range  to  the  sea  reduce  this  plain  to  a  mere  shore-line 
to  the  north  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  Southwards  from 
this  headland  the  plain  gradually  expands,  being  eight 
miles  wide  at  Cesarsea,  twelve  at  Joppa,  and  twenty  at 
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Gaza.  It  is  interrupted  by  Carmel,  which  rises  so 
abruptly  from  the  sea  as  to  leave  scarce  room  for  a 
road  roiuul  its  base.  The  soil  of  this  shore  region  is 
light  and  sandy ;  it  is  very  fei-tile  where  it  is  well 
watered,  as  in  the  north,  but  it  is  generally  bare  and 
parched;  and  to  the  south  of  Carmel  for  some  distance 
inland  it  is  more  or  less  covered  with  loose  drifting 
sand,  which  sometimes  rises  into  mounds  from  fifty  to 
two  himdred  feet  high.  The  vegetation  of  this  littoral 
region  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  islands  and  of  both, 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar eastward,  but  somewhat  modified  by  the  local 
conditions  of  a  wet  and  moist  ■winter  and  an  almost 
tropical  summer. 

II.  The  moimtainous  table-land,  which  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  Palestine.  This  region  is  an  ex- 
tension southwards  of  the 
great  mountain-ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non. It  is  divided  into  two 
parallel  tracts  by  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  That  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  in 
Palestine  proper,  begins 
with  the  mountains  of 
Galilee,  whose  summits  are 
roiinded,  and  covered  mere 
or  less  completely  with 
forests  of  oak,  terebinth, 
maple,  &c.,  and  the  inter- 
vening valleys  are  well 
watered  and  fertile.  To 
the  south  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,which  intersects 
this  tract  of  table-land,  the 
lulls  are  rocky  and  more 
barren ;  they  gradually 
become  lower,  until 
beyond  Hebron  they  at 
last  melt  away  into  the 
desert.  This  elevated  region  presents  a  eoHtinuous  line 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows 
the  line  to  be  broken  by  numerous  valleys,  the  courses 
of  which  are  filled  with  water  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  eastern  boundary  toward  the  Jordan  is 
more  continuous,  and  the  valleys  which  penetrate  it  are 
short  and  steep.  Beyond  Jordan  the  table-land,  com- 
prising the  mountainous  regions  of  Bashan  and  Moab, 
has  much  the  same  characters  as  on  this  side.  The 
Jordan  boundary  is  well  defined ;  eastward  and  south- 
ward the  mountains  gradually  die  oiit  towards  the  desert. 
The  plants  of  this  mountamous  table-land  belong  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Oriental  region,  charactei-ised 
by  the  presence  of  cedars,  oaks,  aud  planes  among  the 
trees,  and  of  spine-bearing  species  of  CanjophijllacecB, 
Astragalus,  Compositce,  and  Plumbaginea  among  the 
herbs.  This  is  a  Northern  flora,  finding  its  limits 
southward  in  Judea  and  Moab,  and  stretching  north- 
ward into  Russia  and  Middle  Europe,  aud  even  count- 
ing several  species  indigenous  to  Britain. 
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NABLOTjs  (page  12). 
(By  permission,  from  "  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund"  Series  of  PhotograjpHs.) 


III.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  singular  de- 
pression in  the  great  table-land  of  Palestine,  about 
150  mUes  in  length  from  Dan  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  with  a  tolerably  uniform  breadth  of 
about  twelve  mUes.  It  is  bordered,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  by  high  cliffs  cut  into  by  deep  ravines. 
The  unnatural  depth  of  the  valley  gives  it  an  almost 
tropical  heat.  The  plants,  unlike  those  of  the  moun- 
tain region,  have  a  Southern  relationship,  their  affinities 
being  with  the  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

The  same  picturesque  variety  characterises  the  two 
great  works  of  God,  Nature  and  Revelation.  The 
Bible  is   not   a   lesson-book   of  theology  and   morals: 


I  on  the  contrary,  it  consists  of  thrilling  history  and 
I  engaging  biography,  of  stately  argument  and  sacred 
j  song,  of  simple  parable  and  friendly  letter.  So 
throughout  Nature,  and  with  that  portion  of  the  outer 
world  with  wliich  we  have  specially  to  deal  in  these 
papers.  The  plants  which  cover  the  earth  are  not 
grouped  together  so  as  to  exhibit  their  systematic  classi- 
fication, like  what  we  find  in  the  symmetrically  arranged 
plots  of  a  botanic  garden ;  they  are  scattered  with  ap- 
parent disorder,  but  with  marvellous  beauty,  over  the 
world — buttercups  and  daisies,  oaks  and  pines,  hare- 
bells and  dandelions.  Classification,  therefore,  wiU 
form  the  next  subject  of  consideration  > 
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SCRIPTURE     BIOGfRAPHIES. 

THE    PATRIARCHS. 
ABRAHAM. 

BY    THE    KEV.    W.    HANNA,    D.D.,    EDINBUEGH. 


HE  lofty  range  of  moiuitains  which 
ciihninates  m  Ararat  slopes  clown 
southward  into  the  great  plain  of 
Mesopotamia.  Somewhere  in  the 
northern  and  upland  regions  of  this 
district  lay  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs.^ 
Here,  about  2000  B.C.,  Abraham  was 
bom ;  his  father  Terah  being  tenth 
^')  in  descent  from  Noah,  as  Noah  was  the 
^    tenth  in  descent  from  Adam. 

"And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
])egat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran."'  "  And  Harau 
begat  Lot,  and  died  before  his  father  Terah  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  '"And  Abram 
and  Nahor  took  them  wives  :  the  name  cf  Abram's  ■wife 
was  Sarai ;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  "wife  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  Harau,  the  father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father 
of  Iscah."'  "And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot 
the  son  of  Harau  his  son's  sou,  and  Sarai  his  daughter- 
in-law.  liis  son  Abram's  wife ;  and  they  went  forth  with 
them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran.  and  dwelt  there. 
And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  himdred  and  five 
years,  and  Terah  died  in  Haran." 

"VYliether  the  premature  decease  of  Haran  weakened 
the  ties  that  bound  Terah  to  Ur,  or  whether  he  shared 
in  his  son  Abrahau^  faith,  and  was  thus  disposed  to 
migrate  with  him,  we**  cannot  tell.  "We  only  know  that 
when  the  proposal  of  migration  was  made,  he  not  only 
acqiuesced  iu,  but  j)romoted  ii  Under  Terah's  guidance 
the  entire  household  removed  to  Haran.  It  may  have 
heen  the  attractiveness  of  this  "  cultivated  district  at 
the  foot  of  the  lulls," ^  "this  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
which  lies  below  Moimt  Masius  between  the  Khabour 
and  the  Euphrates  "  ^  which  prevailed,  or  the  failure  of 
the  i)uq)ose  to  proceed  may  liave  sprimg  from  the 
infinnities  of  age ;  however,  it  was  here  Terah  rehiained 
and  died.  And  here,  too,  Nahor  and  his  fainUy  re- 
mained, taking  so  firm  a  hold,  and  spreading  out 
so  quickly  and  widely,  that  his  descendants  grew  up 
into  a  community,  broken  up  indeed  mucli  earlier, 
but  at  one  time  "  as  powerfid  as  tliat  of  Israel." '' 
But  Abraliam  had  hoard  a  voice  from  licaven  saj-ing  to 
him.  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kiadred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  into  a  land  that 
I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  wiU  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great, 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.  And  I  ^vill  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  cursctli  thee.  And 
ia.  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.     So 


I  Ewald's  Histonj  of  Israel,  vol.  i.,  pp.  283,  283.    See  alao  Stanley's 
Jevcish  CSiurch,  vol.  i.,  p.  5  ;  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.   "  Ur." 
-  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palcslme,  p.  129. 
*  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Haran." 
■i  Ewald,  p.  310. 


Abraham  departed,  as  the  Lord  had' spoken  unto  him, 
and  Lot  went  with  him  :  and  Abraham  was  seventy 
and  five  years  old  Avhen  he  departed  out  of  Haran." 

Stephen,  before  the  Jewish  coimcil,  declared  that 
"  the  God  of  glory  api)eared  unto  our  father  Abraham 
when  he  was  iu  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in 
Charran  :  and  from  thence,  when  his  father  was  dead, 
he  removed  him  into  this  land  wherein  now  ye  dwell." 
Accej)ting  this  statement,  and  assuming  that  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis  implies  that  Abraham  did  not  leave 
Haran  till  Terah's  death,  as  Abi-aham  was  then  75  and 
his  father  205  years  old,  Terah  must  have  been  130  at 
the  time  of  Abraham's  birth,  who  could  not  therefore 
have  ])een  the  first-boni,  and  must  have  been  sixty 
years  yoimger  than  lus  eldest  brother.  That  this  eldest 
Ijrother  was  Haran  appears  more  than  probable  from 
one  of  his  daughters  having  married  Nahor  before  her 
father's  death.  Josephus  and  Jerome,  embodying  the 
imiversal  Jewish  tradition,  inform  us  that  the  daughters 
of  Haran  were  Milcah  and  Sarah.  If  Iscah  was  thus, 
as  has  been  generally  beheved,  but  another  name  for 
Sarah,  as  we  know  that  she  was  ten  years  younger  than 
Abraham,  her  father  must  have  been  by  many  years 
his  senior.  Wlaen  Abraham  was  challenged  by  Abime- 
lech,  he  said  of  Sarah,  "And  yet  indeed  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my 
mother."  If  Haran  were  the  eldest  sou,  bom  when  his 
father  was  seventy,  and  Abraham  the  youngest,  born 
of  a  different  mother,  and  Sarah  Avere  Haran's  daughter, 
what  Abraham  said  to  Abimelech  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  JcAvish  mode  of  speaking  of  family  re- 
lationships. Lot,  who  is  called  the  brother  as  well  as 
the  nephew  of  Abraham,  would  be  literally  his  brother- 
in-law.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ages 
aiid  the  intennarriages  can  be  made  to  liarmonise. 
Adojiting  the  above-stated  order  of  birth  among  the 
three  brothers,  we  imderstand  how  it  was  that  Nahor's 
granddaughter,  Haran's  great-granddaughter,  married 
Abraham's  son.  It  is  difficidt  otherwise  to  jierceive 
how  Isaac  and  Rebekah  could  have  stood  upon  any- 
thing like  the  same  level.     * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  expression  in  Gen.  xi.  26  is  that 
Abraham  was  the  eldest  son,  bom  when  his  fatlier  was 
seventy.  The  circumstance  of  Terah's  death  heiag 
related  before  tliat  of  Abraham's  departure  does  not 
necessaiily  imply  that  the  death  preceded  the  depar- 
ture, it  being  the  practice  of  the  narrator  iu  the  Book 
of  Genesis  to  finish  what  he  has  to  say  about  one  in- 
dividual before  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  story  as  to 
another.  Consideiing  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  Stephen's  statement,  it  is  thought,  cannot  bo 
taken  as  autlienticatmg  anything  more  thau  what  was 
the  current  Jemsh  tradition  and  Ijelicf,  which  ought 
not,  in  point  of  authority,  to  be  set  up  against  anything 
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wliicli  the  original  record  affirms  or  implies.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  record  givniug  couuteuaiice  to  the  idea 
that  Abraham  was  the  youngest  son,  or  that  Iscah  was 
another  name  for  Sarah.  Why  not  take  Abraham's 
declaration  to  Abimelech  as  literally  true — i.e.,  that 
Sarah  was  his  father's  daughter  hj  a  different  mother. 
Wliy  not  give  to  the  entire  narrative  in  Genesis  the  first 
and  most  natural  interpretation  that  would  occur  to  any 
reader  ?  Influenced  by  such  reasons  as  these,  Lange, 
Keil,  Delitzsch,  Kurz,  Hengsteuberg,  Ewald,  Alford, 
and  others,  have  taken  the  primary  announcement,  "  And 
Teran  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor, 
and  Havau,"  as  indicating  the  order  of  birth  among  the 
sons.  If  they  be  right,  qne  striking  conclusion  would 
follow — that  Abraham  left  his  father  at  Harau  sixty 
years  before  Terah's  death.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
authorities  already  quoted  in  favour  of  this  ^iew,  we 
confess  our  adherence  to  the  older  and  more  general 
belief. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  leading  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Abraham,  and  his  age  at  the  time  when  that 
is  either  specified  in  the  record  or  can  be  fixed  : — 

Age.  Incident. 

70  (?)     Call  from  God  at  Ur  of  tlie  Chaldees  . 
75.  Call  repeated  at  Haran 

Migration  from  Haran  to  Canaan 
Halt    at    Sichem — third  Diyine  mani- 
festation    between     Bethel    and 

Hai 

The  tent  and  the  altar 

Journey    to    Egypt — intercourse  witli 

Pharaoh      .    ;      . 
Return  to  Bethel — separation  from  Lot 
Fourth  Divine  manifestation 
80  (?)     S'jttloment  at  Mamre  (Hebron)  . 

Eout  of  the  invaders  .... 
Interviews  with  Melchizedek  and  the 
king  of  Sodom     .... 
Fifth  Divine  manifestation — the  cove- 
nant of  faith        .... 
S5.  Flight  of  Hagar  .  . 

86.  Birth  of  Ishmael         .... 

99.  Slsth  Divine  manifestation — covenant 

of  circumcision   .... 
Seventh    Divine     manifestation  —  the 
three  angels  .... 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah — Abraham's   in- 
tercession   .  .  ■       . 
Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
Sojourn    at    Gerar— intercourse   with 
Abimelech  ..... 

100.  Birtli  of  Isaac 

Casting  out  of  Ishmael— eialith  Divluo 
manifestation       .... 

The  covenant  with  Abimelech— Beer- 
sheba ...... 

125  (?)       The  groat  temptation— Mount  lloriali 

Ninth  Divine  manifestation— the  oath 

and  the  blessing  .... 

137.  Death  and  burial  of  Sarah  . 

The  cave  of  Machpelah 
110.  Mission     for     Eebekah — marriage     of 

Isaac  ...... 

Marriage  with  Eeturah— its  issue 
175.  Death  and  burial  of  Abraham 


Record. 

Acts 

vii. 

2—5. 

Gen. 

xii. 

1—4. 

xii. 

4,  5. 

xii. 

6,7. 

Xll. 

8. 

xii. 

10-20. 

Xlll 

.  1—13. 

xiii 

14—17 

XUl 

18. 

XIV 

1—16. 

sir.  17 — 24. 

sv. 

xvi.  1—14. 

xvi.  15,  lo. 

xvii. 

xviii.  1—14. 

xviii.  IG — 33. 
xis. 

XX. 

xxi.  1 — 5. 

xxi.  S— 21. 

x::i.  22—34. 
xsii.  1—14. 

xxii.  15 — 13. 
xxiii.  1,  2. 
xxiii.  3 — 20. 

xxiv. 
sxy.  1 — 4. 
XXV.  7 — 9. 


From  the  date  fixed  by  the  verses  referred  to  in  the 
table,  it  appears  that  the  flight  of  Hagar  took  place  ten 
years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  The  journey 
from  Haran,  the  halt  at  Sichem,  the  brief  residence 
between  Bethel  and  Hai,  would  not  occupy  more  than 
a  year ;  and  unless  the  famine,  which  drove  Abraham 


down  into  Egypt,  spi-ang  from  the  failure  of  more  than 
a  single  crop,  and  unless  his  residence  in  that  country 
was  protracted  beyond  a  period  of  twelve  months,  all 
that  occurred  thereafter  and  prior  to  the  settlement  at 
Mamre  might  easily  have  happened  within  four  years. 
This,  of  course,  is  conjectural.  But  it  is  more  than 
conjectural,  that  Sarah's  proposal  as  to  her  maid  arosa 
from  the  intimation  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifth 
Divine  communication  that  it  was  to  be  his  own  sou 
who  was  to  be  Abraham's  heir.  That  communication 
appears  to  have  been  made  immediately  after  the  rout 
of  the  invaders.  This  rout,  we  conclude,  occurred  not 
more  than  a  year  before  the  flight  of  Hagar.  From  its 
being  said  of  the  three  Amoritish  brothers  that  they 
were  "  confederate  with  Abraham,"  as  well  as  from 
their  prompt  answer  to  his  call,  it  is  evident  that  a 
strong  bond  of  friendship  existed  between  them  and 
him.  If  we  assign  the  settlement  at  Mamre  to  the 
eightieth  year  of  Abraham's  life,  this  would  leave  an 
interval  of  four  years'  peaceful  residence  at  Mamre  for 
the  formation  and  cultivation  of  this  bond. 

"And  Abraham  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his 
brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they  iiad 
gathered,  and  tlie  souls  that  they  had  gotten  (the  slaves 
they  had  acquired)  in  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
they  came."  Starting  from  Haran,  it  took  Labau 
seven  days  to  overtake  Jacob  at  Mount  Gilead,  but  he 
had  no  herds  or  baggage  to  retard  •liim,  and  he  was 
pm-suing  in  s^Tift  march  a  fugitive.  It  might  have 
taken  Abraham  and  Lot  double  the  time  had  they  fol- 
lowed the  same  track.  But  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that,  after  crossing  the  Euphrates,  Abraham 
skirted  the  noi-them  border  of  the  great  Syrian  desert, 
passed  through  Damascus,  and  then  followed  the 
ancient  road  from  that  city  to  Egypt.  This  road 
brought  liim  close  to  the  valley  that  runs  eastward  and 
westward  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gei-ixim.  The 
"  Plain  of  Sichem  "  lay  at  the  eastern  opening  of  this 
valley  into  the  Plain  of  Muknah.  Here  the  fii'st  "halt 
was  made.  The  oaks  of  Moreh  that  clothed  the  base 
of  Gerizim  offered  ui\'iting  shade  and  shelter.  Beneath 
the  wide-spreading  branches  of  some  patriarch  of  this 
grove  the  tent  of  Abraham  was  pitched.  He  was  now  in 
Canaan.  How  favourable  must  have  been  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  land  !  Travellers  of  our  time  who  have 
■\isited  the  scene  of  Abraham's  first  resting-place,  about 
the  identity  of  which  there  is  no  uncertainty,  -^de  in 
praising  its  singular  attractiveness.  Stanley  pronounces 
it  to  be  "  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
the  only  very  beautiful,  spot  in  Central  Palestuie."  It 
seems  to  have  stirred  even  the  somewhat  phlegmatic 
P..obin3on  into  something  hke  enthusiasm.  "  It  came 
upon  us  suddenly,"  he  says,  "  like  a  scene  of  fairy  en- 
chantment. We  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all 
Palestine."  The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  echo  their 
applause.  For  many  days  he  had  been  looking  up  at 
the  cold  grey  hills  of  Judah,  and  down  into  the  stony, 
waterless  valleys  and  river-courses.  For  eye  and  ear 
what   greater    surprise    and    refreshment    than   when 
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riding  up  from  the  Well  of  Jacob  into  that  lovely  nook 
in  which  the  modem  town  of  Nablous  (the  ancient 
Sichem)  lies  embosomed ;  for  ear,  the  novel  sounds  of 
many  bubbling  brooks,  and  for  eye,  the  rich  verdure 
of  a  varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  There  may  have 
been  no  town  or  "village  there  when  Abraham  en- 
camped at  the  opening  of  the  valley.  The  gardens 
of  olive  and  fig  tree,  and  cactus  and  pomegranate,  that 
now  half  conceal  the  buildings  of  Nablous,  were  then 
unplanted.  But  even  then  those  biibbling,  sparkling 
foimtains  of  pure  water  would  be  playing,  and  the 
grass,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  trees  of  Nature's  own 
planting,  woidd  be  clothing  it  with  a  beauty  not  less 
attractive  than  that  which  it  now  presents.  Is  it  likely 
that  Abraham  lived  for  days  at  the  base  of  Gerizhu,  and 
never  climbed  to  its  inviting  siimmit,  knoAvn  to  all 
Syrian  travellers  as  affording  one  of  the  widest  pros- 
pects of  aU  the  surrounding  land  ?     What  more  pro- 


bable than  that  it  was  while  he  stood  upon  that  height, 
and  gazed  upon  that  prospect,  tliat  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this 
land" — the  first  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  him  in 
Canaan,  and  the  first  specific  indication  of  the  land 
that  was  to  be  his  seed's  inheritance?  "And  there 
builded  he  an  altar  imto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the 
'  name  of  the  Lord  ; "  the  first  recorded  act  of  religious 
worship  since  that  of  Noah  on  emerging  from  the  ark 
— very  simple  in  outward  form  and  cu'cumstaucc.  A 
few  stones  piled  up — j)erhaps  a  green  sod  laid  upon 
them ;  on  that  rude  altar  some  produce  of  the  earth, 
some  firstling  of  the  flock,  offered  up  in  sacrifice; 
Abraham  before  it,  bowing  in  lowly  adoration,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Strange  if  that  first  altar 
was  raised,  and  that  first  sacrifice  offered,  on  or  near 
the  one  and  only  spot  on  earth  on  which  the  paschal 
lamb  continues  to  be  slain. 


THE   HISTOKY   OF  THE   ENGLISH   BIBLE.— I. 

BY   EET.   "W.    F.    MOULTON,   M.A.,    PKOFESSOE   OF    CLASSICS,   WESLEYAN    COLLEGE,   EICHJIOND. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HERE  are  probably  few 
readers  of  the  English 
Bible  who  are  not  aware 
that  the  sacred  volume  in 
their  hands  is  but  one  of 
various  translations  of  the 
•Scriptures  into  our  lan- 
guage. We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  opening  pages 
to  become  acquainted  with 
this  fact.  The  title-page 
presents  the  Holy  Bible 
as  "  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations 
diligently  compared  and  revised."  "  Tour  Highness," 
say  the  translators  in  their  dedication  to  King  James, 
"  out  of  deep  judgment  apprehended  how  convenient  it 
was,  that  out  of  the  original  sacred  tongues,  together 
with  comparing  of  the  labours,  both  in  our  own,  and 
other  foreign  languages,  of  many  worthy  men  who  went 
before  us,  there  shoidd  be  one  more  exact  translation  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue."  Whilst 
the  existence  of  earlier  translations  is  thus  acknow- 
ledged on  the  first  pages  of  our  Bibles,  the  translations 
themselves  are  represented  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  in  which  the  Psalms,  the  Ten  Commancbuents, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  many  other  passages  of  Scripture 
scattered  through  the  various  offices,  are  found  to  differ, 
sometimes  materially,  from  the  Authorised  Version  of 
1611. 

This  version,  then,  was  not  the  result  of  a  single 
effort :  it  represents  the  last  stage  of  a  growth.  Tlie 
object  of  the  present  series  of  papers  will  be  to  trace  the 


progress  of  this  growth,  and  then  to  inquire  by  what 
means,  and  amid  vrhat  influences,  it  has  arrived  at  its 
present  maturity. 

It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  the  history  of  the 
English  Bible  should  be  treated  as  identical  with  the 
history  of  the  authorised  version.  Such  a  limitation 
would  render  it  necessary  to  pass  over  some  most  inte- 
resting attempts  to  make  the  Scriptures  known  to  our 
countrymen,  because  these  attempts,  important  in  them- 
selves, left  no  mark  on  the  great  work  whose  history  we 
are  tracing. 

These  isolated  efforts,  however,  can  receive  only  sub- 
ordinate attention.  Our  main  inquiries  must  be  : — To 
whose  labours  are  we  indebted  for  our  English  Scrip- 
tures ?  In  what  proportion  has  each  labourer  added  to 
the  value  of  the  treasure  ?  The  work  must  have  our 
chief  consideration,  not  the  workman.  In  the  case  of 
some  men,  indeed,  the  life  and  the  labour  can  with 
difficulty  be  separated ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  must  leave 
others  to  tra3e  the  course  of  the  reformer,  the  divine, 
or  the  martyr,  contenting  ourselves  with  following  the. 
translator  and  his  translation. 

What  is  an  English  Bible  ?  This  simple  question  has- 
received  different  answers.  If  the  English  langi^age  is 
the  language  of  the  people  called  English,  it  has  been 
spoken  in  this  coimtry  for  the  last  1,400  years.  We  are 
carried  back  to  the  invasions  of  Britain  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  for  the  tribes  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Saxons  called  themselves  English  (^nghsc).  According 
to  this  view,  "  Utan  tobrecan  heora  bendas,  and  aweorpan 
heora  geocu  of  us,"  and  "Let  us  break  their  bands 
asunder,  and  cast  away  their  coi-ds  from  us,"  are  alike 
specimens  of  English.  Certainly  the  former  sentence 
would  not  suggest  Psalm  ii.  3  to  tlie  ordinary  English 
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reader ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  key  is  once 
supplied,  he  may  easily  discover  that  ahnost  all  the  un- 
familiar words  are  closely  connected  with  the  language 
of  his  daily  life.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  of 
much  consequence  to  decide  whether  the  speech  of  our 
forefathers,  between  A.D.  450  and  A.D.  1100,  should  be 
called  English  or  Anglo-Saxon :  if  the  former  name 
reminds  us  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  language  spoken 
in  this  land  since  Roman  times,  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  aU  ambiguity.  At  all  events, 
the  early  translations  into  this  language  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed 
over,  even  though  it 
may  seem  unlikely  that 
they  can  have  exer- 
cised much  influence 
upon  succeeding  ver- 
sions. 

The  earliest  portion 
of  Anglo-Saxon  sacred 
literature  now  extant 
is  the  Parajihrase  of 
Csedmon,  a  monk  of 
Whitby,  who  lived  in 
the  seventh  century. 
The  venerable  Bede 
relates  of  Ceedmon 
that  "  he  sang  the 
creation  of  the  world, 
the  origin  of  man, 
and  all  the  history  of 
Genesis,  and  made 
many  verses  on  the 
departure  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  and  then*  en- 
tering into  the  Land 
of  Promise,  with  many 
other  histories  from 
Holy  '  Writ ;  the  in- 
caruation,  passion, 
resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  and  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven ;   the 

coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  ;  also  the  terror  of  future  judgment,  the  horror 
of  the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  dehghts  of  heaven.  "^ 
That  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  Csedmon'g 
name  may  have  received  considerable  alteration  at  the 
hands  of  later  poets  and  reciters ;  but  the  relics  agree 
with  Bede's  description.  The  foUomng  extract  from 
Thorpe's  prose  translation  will  illustrate  the  merits  of 
Csedmon  as  a  paraphrast  of  Scripture  : — 

"  Then  the  chief  began  the  Powerful  King  to  tempt, 
earnestly  proved  what  the  man's  fortitude  were ;  with 
words  austere  he  with  his  voice  addressed  him : — Go  thou, 
■with  utmost  haste,  Abraham,  journeying  set  thy  steps, 
and  with  thee  lead  thine  own  child.   Thou  shalt  Isaac  to 

*  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  translated  by  Dr.  Giles,  page 
216.  (Bohn.) 


me  sacrifice,  thy  son,  thyself,  as  an  offering,  after  thou 
mountest  the  steep  downs  (the  ring  of  the  high  laud, 
which  I  from  hence  will  show  thee)  up  with  thine  own 
feet ;  there  thou  shalt  prepare  a  pile,  a  bale--fije,  for  thy 
child,  and  thyseH  sacrifice  thy  son  with  the  sword's 
edge,  and  then  with  swart  flame  burn  the  beloved's 
body,  and  offer  it  to  me  as  a  gift.  He  delayed  not  the 
journey,  but  soon  began  to  hasten  for  the  way.  To 
hhn  was  the  Lord  of  angels'  word  terrific,  and  his 
Sovereign  dear.  Then  the  blessed  Abraham  his  night- 
rest  gave  up,  the  Preserver's  behest  despised  not,  but 

him  the  holy  man 
girded  with  a  gray 
sword,  showed  that  of 
the  Guardian  of  spirits 
dread  in  his  breast 
dwelt." 

Important  as  this 
paraphrase  is,  as  the 
earliest  Anglo  -  Saxon 
work  presenting  Scrip- 
ture in  any  form,  it 
has,  of  course,  no  claim 
to  rank  among  trans- 
lations. The  first  trans- 
lators of  whom  we  have 
any  information  are 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne  (who  died 
A.D.  709),  and  Guthlac, 
a  hermit  of  Orowland, 
near  Peterborough ;  to 
each  of  these  is  as- 
cribed a  version  of  the 
Psalter,  now  probably 
lost.  The  last  work 
in  the  laborious  hfe 
of  Bede  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John 
into  the  language  of 
the  peoj)le.  His  de- 
votion to  this  labour 
of  love,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  complete  it,  are  touchingly  described  by  his 
disciple  Cuthbert,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  his 
'•  fellow-reader  Cuthwin,"  on  the  death  of  their  "  father 
and  master,  whom  God  loved."  ^ 

The  next  translator  is  a  royal  personage,  the  great 
Alfred  (a.d.  849—901).  In  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  the  king  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  wish  that  "  all  the  free-born  youth  of  his 
people,  who  possess  the  means,  may  persevere  in  learn- 
ing, so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs  to  prosecute, 
until  they  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scriptures."" 
How  far  he  liimself  was  able  to  minister  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  noble  wish,  by  providing  versions  of  Scrip- 


-  A  funeral  pile. 

^  See  the  preface  to  Bede's  Ecchsiastical  History,  p.  21.     (Bolin.) 

4  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred  tlie  Great,  p.  159.     (Bohn.) 
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ture  for  the  use  of  his  people,  we  eannot  say  with 
certainty.  Aecording  to  William  of  Malmcsbury,  Alfred 
began  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  but  the  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  d?ath.  One  monument  of  Alfred's  devout 
zeal  is  too  charactei-istic  to  be  passed  over,  especially  as 
very  possibly  we  have  in  it  the  earliest  extant  portion  of 
Scripture  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  At  the  head  of  his 
"Book  of  Laws"  he  places  the  Ten  Commandments,  not 
indeed  rendered  with  verbal  accuracy,  but  differently 
arranged  and  somewhat  abridged.  The  following  literal 
translation  is  given  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  edition  of  the 
"Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions  of  England  :" — 

"alfeed's  dooms. 

"  The  Lord  spake  these  words  to  Moses,  and  thus  said  : 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  I  led  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
the  Egyptians  and  of  their  bondage. 

"  1.  Love  thou  not  other  strange  gods  above  me. 

"  2.  Utter  thou  not  my  name  idly,  for  thou  shalt  not 
be  guUtless  towards  me,  i£  thou  utter  my  name  idly. 

"  3.  Remember  that  thou  hallow  the  rest-day.  Work 
for  yourselves  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh  rest.  For 
in  six  days  Christ  wrought  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  seas,  and  all  creatures  that  are  in  them,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  day :  and  therefore  the  Lord 
hallowed  it. 

"4.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  given  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  the  longer 
living  on  earth. 

"  5.  Slay  thou  not. 

"  6.  Commit  thou  not  adultery. 

"  7.  Steal  thou  not. 

"  8.  Say  thou  not  false  witness. 


"  9.  Covet  thou  not  thy  neighbour's  goods  unjustly. 
"  10.  Make  thou  not  to  thyself  golden  or  silver  gods." 
The  Decalogue  is  followed  by  an  abridged  version  of 
the  twenty-tirst,  twenty-second,  and  part  of  the  twenty- 
third  chapters  of  Exodus,  faithful  in  the  main,  but  with 
certain  alterations  {e.g.,  in  xxi.  2,  "a  Christian"  for  "a 
Hebrew")  which  occasionally  give  the  document  an 
incongruous  appearance.  After  Exod.  xxi.  13,  we  read, 
"  These  are  the  dooms  which  the  Almighty  God  himself 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  commanded  him  to  keep  :  and 
after  the  only  begotten  son  of  the  Lord,  our  God,  that 
is,  our  Sa\nour  Christ,  came  on  eai*th,  he  said  that  he 
came  not  to  break  nor  to  forbid  these  commandments, 
but  Avith  all  good  to  increase  them:  and  mercy  and 
humility  he  taught.  Then,  after  his  passion,  before  his 
apostles  were  dispersed  throughout  all  the  eai-tji,  teach- 
ing, and  while  they  were  yet  together,  many  heathen 
nations  they  turned  to  God.  When  they  were  all 
assembled,  they  sent  messengers  to  Antioch  and  to 
Syi'ia,  to  teach  the  law  of  Chi'ist.  But  when  they 
understood  that  it  speeded  them  not,  then  scut  they  a 
letter  unto  them.  Now  this  is  the  letter  which  all  the 
apostles  sent  to  Antioch,  and  to  Syiia,  and  Cilicia, 
which  now,  from  heathen  nations,  are  txu-ned  to  Christ." 
Then  follows  a  free  version  of  the  epistle  (Acts  xv.  23 — 
29),  of  which  we  may  cjuote  the  concluding  part  (as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Thorpe).  "  It  seemed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us,  that  we  should  set  no  burthen  upon 
you  above  that  which  it  was  needful  for  you  to  bear : 
now  that  is,  that  ye  forbear  from  worshipping  idols,  and 
from  tasting  blood  or  things  strangled,  and  from  forni- 
cations ;  and  that  which  ye  vrill  that  other  men  do  not 
unto  you,  do  ye  not  that  to  other  men." 


THE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.— I. 

BY   THE    KEV.   W.   HOUGHTON,   M.A.,   F.L.S.,   KECTOR   OF   PKESTON,   SALOP. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


EFORE  introducing  to 
the  reader  the  particular 
names  of  the  different 
animals  mentioned  m  the 
Bible,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  on  the  zoology 
of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  importance  of  natural 
history  in  its  beai-ing  on 
the  Bible — that  book  con- 
taining so  many  allusions 
to  various  animals — will 
be  ai^jjarent  to  all. 
Who,  for  instance,  has  not 
often  had  his  curiosity  excited — but  perhaps  not  always 
satisfied — as  to  the  particular  creatures  designated  by 
the  terms  "imicorn,"  "behemoth."  "leviathan,"  and 
"  coney  ? "  Although  very  many  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  zoology,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  has  been  expended  on  elucidating 


allusions,  it  is  only  i-eccntly  that  we  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted -with  the  actual  animal  inhabitants  of  Falcs- 
tiue.  To  Dr.  Tristram,  a  well-known  and  experienced 
naturalist,  who  with  two  coadjutors  a  few  years  ago 
spent  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  the  Holy  Land  making 
extensive  collections  in  every  branch  of  natural  history, 
we  are  especially  indebted  for  a  large  amount  of  vahi- 
aljle  information..  Not  that  Ave  would  for  a  moment 
pass  over  without  a  tribute  of  well-earned  praise  the 
names  of  Hasselquist,  Bochart,  Shaw,  MaundreU, 
Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg, 
Robinson,  Burckhardt,  Niebuhr,  &c.,  all  of  whom 
have  worked  mth  honest  diligence  to  contribute  to 
our  knoAvledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible; 
but  these  for  the  most  part  have  seen  Palestine  only 
as  passing  travellers  who  had  not  the  necessary  time 
and  oi^portimities  at  command.  It  is  from  residents 
that  Ave  must  expect  anything  like  complete  informa- 
tion, and  Ave  shall  look  forAvard  to  new  records 
Avith  great  interest.  Tlic  animals  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Bible  belong  principally  to  the  coiintxies 
of  Palestine  and  Eg}'pt;  we  have  also  notices  cf  somo 
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tliat  occur  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  as  well  as  of  a  us  at  once  to  the  most  brilliant  types  of  the  bird-life  of 
few  foreign  importations.  The  allusions  are  various :  Asia  and  South  Africa.  We  are  told  that  as  many 
sometimes  there  is  mention  made  merely  of  the  name  as  eighty  species  of  mammals  are  known  to  occur  in 
of  an  animal,  as  in  the  list  of  clean  and  unclean  Palestine,  a  number  which,  considering  the  size  of  the 
animals ;  at  other  times  the  descriptions  are  gi-apliic,  j  country,  is  very  large ;  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
gTand,  and  poetical,  as  in  the  case  of  behemoth  and  j  even  more  existing  there. 

leviathan.  Of  coiu'se  it  will  be  readily  understood  Some  animals  once  found  in  Palestine  are  now 
that  identification  is  often  imcertain,  and  sometimes  j  extinct.  The  lion,  once  far  from  imcommon,  is  no 
impossible.  :  longer  found  there ;  the  auroch  or  wild  bull,  the  ree'Ob 

The  zoology  of  Palestine  has  been  influenced  to  a  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (so  unfortunately  translated  "  uni- 
very  great  extent  by  the  physical  character  of  the  ,  com  "  in  our  version),  has  long  since  disappeared,  and- 
country,  for  that,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  presents  on  ^  no  species  of  urus  or  bison  now  roams  on  the  hills  of 
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a  small  scale  an  epitome  of  the  natural  features  cf  all 
regions,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and  tropical, 
maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable,  and  volcanic. 
In  no  other  district,  not  even  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya,  are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many 
distinct  regions  and  zones  brought  into  guch  close 
juxtaposition.  The  bear  of  the  snowy  heights  of 
Lebanon  and  the  gazelle  of  the  desert  may  be 
himted  within  two  days'  journey  of  each  other;  some- 
times even  the  osti-ieh  approaches  the  southern  bor- 
ders cf  the  land ;  the  wolf  of  the  norih  and  the  leopard 
of  the  tropics  howl  within  hearing  of  the  same  bivouac ; 
while  the  falcons,  the  linnets,  and  the  bimtings  recall 
the  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  English  fields,  and 
the  sparkling  little  sun-bird  {Cinnyris  osea),  and  the 
grackle  of  the   glen  {Amydrus  Tristramii)  introduce 


Bashan  and  Lel^auon ;  wolves,  jackals,  and  hysenas  are 
often  heard  around  the  villages  or  in  the  burying- 
places,  but  none  of  the  large  camivora  will  venture, 
improvoked,  to  attack  the  traveller.  "Tlie  leopard 
skulks  only  in  the  densest  coverts  on  tlie  sides  of 
Cannel  and  GUead,  or  in  the  few  forests  of  Gahlee, 
while  the  bear  has  retii-ed  to  the  fastnesses  of  Hermon 
and  Lebanon." 

Wild  goats  and  gazelles  occur  en  tlie  cliffs  and 
valleys,  the  latter  in  great  numbers  in  some  districts, 
wliile  the  dreaded  wild  boai-  is  still,  as  in  Biblical  times, 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  husbandmen.  The 
hyi-ax  or  slulphcni  of  the  Hebrew  Bible- — the  "  coney "'  cf 
our  version — still  finds  refuge  amongst  the  "  stony 
rocks."  Several  kinds  of  hares  occur,  while  mice,  rats, 
jerboas,   marmots,  and   other  rodents  are   numerous. 
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and  bats  are  seeu  in  the  clefts  aud  ra\ines  of  almost 
every  valley. 

We  will  now  proceed  at  once 


to  notice  each  of  the 


niL-ntioned   in  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the 
Qnadrumanons  order  of  the  Mammalia. 

j^PES. — Of  the  Qnadrumana  not  a  single  represen- 
tative occurs  in  Palestine.  Apes  are  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  X.  22  aud  2  Chron. 
ix.  21  as  amongst  the  com- 
modities imported  by  Solo- 
mon from  some  foreign 
country.  '"  Once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of 
Tharsliish,  bringing  gold, 
and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks."  In  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles 
it  is  said  that  the  ships 
"went  to  Tharshish," 
bringing  gold,  &c.  The 
Hebrew  word  hoplihn 
is  not  of  Semitic  origin, 
neither  are  the  names 
used  to  express  ivory  and 
peacocks.  This  ua^y  Avas 
stationed  at  Ezion-geber,  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  not 
far  from  the  modern  Aka- 
bah,  and  we  are  told  that 
this  same  navy  brought 
gold  from  Oi)hir,  also 
algum-trees  and  j)reciaus 
stones.  Tarshish,  or  Thar- 
shish, was  probably  Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain ;  aud  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  fleet  sailed  doAvn  the 
Red  Sea,  and  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aud 
along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  south  of 
Spain.  The  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicles 
misapprehended  the  ex- 
pression "ships  of  Tar- 
shish," and  supposed  that 

it  meant  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish,  "  whereas,  although  this 
was  the  original  meaning,  the  words  had  come  to  signify 
large  Phoenician  ships  of  a  particular  size  and  descrip- 
tion destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  England 
'  East  Indiaman  '  was  a  general  name  given  to  vessels, 
some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to  India  at  all." 
"Where  Ophir  was  has  long  been  a  question,  but  it 
seems  almost  certain  it  was  somewhere  in  India,  for  the 
peacock  is  not  indigenous  to  any  other  country.  The 
gold,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  were  no  doubt  Indian 
exports,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  Hebrew  words  for  these  commodities  are  of  Semitic 


orioin :  all  come  from  the  Sanskrit ;  thus  top/t  is  the 
Sanskrit  Icapi ;  slien  habbim  (ivory)  means  "the  tooth  of 
the  elephant,"  habbim  is  almost  certainly  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanskrit  ibha  (an  elephant) ;  tuhhi-iiii  (peacocks) 
is  even  at  this  day  represented  by  togei,  the  name  used 
for  tliis  bird  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Of  course  it  would 
1)0  impossible  to  say  what  species  of  monkey  was  im- 
ported by  Solomon ;  but 
as  "algum"  (sandal)  wood 
in  great  abundance  was 
also  brought  l)y  Solomon's 
ships  from  Ophir,  and 
sandal- wood  [Santalum 
album)  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of 
Malabar,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  apes 
were  imported  from  some 
part  of  Southern  India  or 
Ceylon,  the  moukcys  o" 
which  regions  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  confined 
to  the  Wanderoo  group ; 
hence  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  species 
imported  by  Solomon 
would  belong  to  that 
family. 

The  baboon  {Cynocepha- 
lus  hamadryas),  whose 
figure  is  so  frequently  de- 
picted on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  would  most 
likely  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  during 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
This  creature  held  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the 
sacred  animals  of  that 
ancient  land ;  it  was  par- 
ticularly sacred  to  Thoth, 
the  lord  of  letters.  No 
other  species  of  quadru- 
manous  animal  has  been 
found  rejiresented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 
The  Cynocephalus  is  not, 
now,  a  native  of  Egypt; 
mountains    of   Arabia   and 
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among 


the 


it    is    found 
Abyssinia. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  (p.  15)  from  the  Egyptian 
monmnents,  represents  part  of  a  scene  relating  to  the 
future  judgment.  Anubis  and  Horns  superintend  the 
balance,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  dead  are  weighed 
and  decided.  In  one  scale  is  a  jar  containing  perhaps 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  deceased ;  in  the  other  is  an 
ostrich  feather,  one  of  the  emblems  of  truth;  on  the 
summit  of  the  balance  is  seated  a  Cynocephalus,  the 
emblem  of  the  deity  Thoth,  who  is  to  be  seen  near  the 
balance  registering  on  a  tablet  the  deeds  of  the  dead. 
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MUSIC     OF    THE     BIBLE.— I. 

BT   JOHX   STAIKES,    il.A.,    MUS.    DOC,    HAGDALEN    COLLEGE,    OXFOKD ;     OEGAKIST    OF   ST.    PAXIL'S    CATHEDSAL. 


INTRODUCTIO:^. 

O  art  i3  exercising  such  a  strong 
influence  over  the  human 
race,  at  the  present  time, 
as  the  art  of  Music.  It 
has  become  so  thoroughly 
a  part  of  our  existence  that 
^ye  rarely  pause  to  consider 
to  what  an  extent  we  are, 
as  it  were,  enveloped  in  its 
sweet  sounds,  or  how  irre- 
mediable its  loss  would  be 
to  lis.  As  a  natural  result 
cf  this,  much  interest  has 
of  late  years  been  shown  in  eveiy  research  which  might 
tend  ito  throw  some  light  on  its  early  history.  The 
various  musical  instruments  depicted  in  scidpture,  or 
on  coins,  or  sometimes  luckily  found  in  ancient  tombs, 
have  been  carefully  examined,  with  excellent  results. 
Also,  the  broad  basis  on  which  the  study  of  History 
now  stands,  has  allowed  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
music  and  musical  instruments  of  ancient  nations,  and 
of  classifying  them  into  different  families.  It  will  be 
at  once  seen  what  important  results  must  arise  from 
this,  for,  in  company  with  customs,  words,  and  even 
modes  of  thought,  musical  rnstninients  may  pass  from 
one  nation  to  another,  whether  their  intercourse  has 
been  that  of  peaceful  neighbours  or  of  tyi-annic  foes. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  towards 
elucidatmg  the  mysteries  of  the  bu-th  of  Music,  no 
precise  data  can  be  obtained  on  this  poiut.  The  stories 
common  among  the  ancient  Greeks  about  the  discoverj- 
of  the  lyi'e  by  Mercury,  formed  of  strings  stretched 
across  a  tortoise-shell  (testudo) ;  of  Orpheus,  and  his 
transmitting  his  knowledge  of  music  to  Thamyris  and 
Linus;  of  Terpander,  and  his  improvements  in  the 
art — are  aU  very  pretty,  and  sometimes  also  not  a 
little  amusing,  when  it  is  found  that  learned  men  find 
in  them  ample  grounds  for  serious  discussion ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of 
music.  Nor  is  it  a  subject  for  regret  that  so  lovelj-,  so 
ethereal  an  art  should  hide  its  head  in  obscurity ;  it  has 
come  down  to  our  time  in  rich  profusion,  like  some 
noble  stream,  and  all  that  we  can  discover,  if  we  attempt 
to  retrace  its  course,  is  that  on  all  sides,  and  at  all  times, 
welling  springs  have  found  their  way  into  its  bosom, 
each  of  which  has  its  claim  to  our  gratitude  as  adminis- 
tering to  our  plenty,  but  of  no  one  of  which  can  we 
say,  this  is  the  fountain-head  of  our  art.  The  origin 
of  music  is  inseparable  from  the  origin  of  language,  and 
whatever  views  are  held  with  regard  to  the  one,  will 
hold  good  of  the  other ;  but.  without  entering  into  any 
iligressicn  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  singing 
is  really  little  else  than  a  highly  beautiful  speaking.  It 
is  true  that  the  voice  is  ir^odulated  and  regulated  in  the 


former  by  rales,  the  practice  of  which  has  become  now 
a  comphcated  art ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  not 
music,  and  that  of  the  most  touching  kind,  on  many  a 
speaker's  lips — on  those  of  the  earnest  preacher,  the 
anxious  mother,  the  lo-ving  friend  ?  And  this  is  not 
the  less  nmsic  because  it  has  not  been  successfully 
analysed,  or  because  its  laws  are  not  published  cheaply 
in  a  tabulated  form.  May  we  not  say  then  that  vocal 
music  would  naturally  grow  out  of  sweet  talk,  and  may 
we  not  give  to  vocal  music  priority  of  existence  over 
instrumental  ?  But.  alas !  the  early  history  of  the 
hiunan  race  discloses  more  cf  mutual  strife  and  blood- 
shed than  of  peace,  and  from  the  natural  and  indis- 
soluble link  between  music  and  rhythm  we  soon  find 
music,  especially  as  practised  on  instruments  of  per- 
cussion, an  ingredient  of  war.  It  woidd  answer  two 
purposes .-  instruments  of  briUiant  tone,  such  as  trum- 
pets and  horns,  would  excite  and  rouse  the  feelings, 
while  drums  and  rattles  would  enforce  the  rhythmical 
stepping  and  close  movement  of  large  bodies  of  men. 
And,  again,  the  known  effect  cf  music  iipon  the  emo- 
tions would  soon  enlist  it  to  the  cause  of  rehgion.  and 
music  therefore  seems  amongst  all  nations  to  have  been 
as  much  a  part  of  worship  as  of  war.  The  di^-ision  of 
the  Music  of  the  Bible  into  three  kinds — namely,  as 
used  in  worship,  war,  and  social  intercourse — naturally 
suggests  itseK,  and  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  good 
division,  if  only  there  existed  sufficient  materials  for  its 
story.  But,  unfortunately,  direct  information  on  the 
subject  is  most  scanty ;  for  often  that  which  seems  at 
first  sight  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  will  on  examination 
turn  out  far  otherwise.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that 
Jubal  was  "  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
organ."  This  reads  thus  in  the  Lutheran  version :  "  Und 
sein  Brader  hiesz  Jubal,  von  dem  sind  hergekommen 
die  Geiger  imd  Pfetfer  "  {•'  And  his  brother  was  named 
Jubal,  from  whom  descended  fiddlers  and  pipers "). 
On  turning  to  the  Septuagint  version,  we  shall  find  that 
no  less  than  three  totally  distinct  words  are  used  in 
different  parts  of  the  Bible  to  translate  the  word  wa 
render  '•  organ."  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  nations 
with  which  the  Jews  came  into  contact  as  the  best 
source  of  information.  We  shall  soon  in  this  manner 
find  valuable  matter.  For  instance,  Laban  is  said  to 
have  regretted  the  suddenness  cf  Jacob's  departure, 
because  it  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  senduig 
him  away  with  music.  "Wliercfore  didst  thou  flee 
away  secretlv,  and  steal  away  from  me;  and  didst  not 
teU  me,  that  1  might  have  sent  thee  away  ^"ith  mii-th,  and 
with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp  ?  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.^ 
Kinnor.  or  chinnor,  is  the  word  here  used  for  "harp," 
and  it  is  the  only  stringed  instrument  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Laban  being  a  SjTian,  we  shall  be  jus- 
tified m  beUe^-iug  this  to  be  a  Syrian  instrument,  and 
not.  as  sometimes  stated,  cf  PhcKuician  orlsiiu.     Tliii 
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text  also  shoATs  that  music  was  used  fsr  Lome  festivals; 
but  it  must  not  be  expected  that,  as  an  art,  music  could 
reach  a  very  higli  standard  amongst  nomadic  tribes, 
whose  roof  was  never  more  substantial  than  a  tent, 
whose  temple  of  worship  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

The  intercourse  between  Abraham  and  the  Canaanites 
in  all  probability  influenced  future  Hebrew  music ;  then 
follows  Jacob's  residence  with  Laban,  alluded  to  above, 
which  probably  caused  his  posterity  to  carry  a  certain 
amount  of  Syriae  music,  or  musical  instruments,  into 
Egypt.  But,  again,  a  stay  of  four  centuries  in  so  civilised 
a  country  as  Egypt  must  have  largely  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  it  seems  not  unfair  to  sup- 
pose that  whatever  system  of  notation  the  Hebrews 
adopted  was  learnt  from  the  Egyptians.  The  strong 
love  of  poetry  amongst  the  Jews  is  shown  by  frequent 
allusions  in  Holy  Scripture,  even  as  early  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  but  where  did  they  leam  to  set  their  inspired 
songs  to  tunes  ?  In  all  probability  in  Egypt ;  and,  un- 
pleasant as  it  may  sound  to  say  so,  the  glorious  song  of 
Moses  was  most  probably  sung  to  some  simple  Egyptian 
chant,  well  known  and  popular.  It  may  be  said,  '^  Why 
ascribe  all  the  invention  of  the  art  to  the  neighbours  of 
the  Jews,  and  deny  to  the  Jews  the  power  of  forming 
their  own  melodies  and  their  own  instruments  ?  "  The 
reply  is  simple — pastoral  duties  and  a  pastoral  mode  of 
life,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  tend  to  foster  con- 
stmctive  art  in  such  a  manner  as  the  concentration  of 
highly-educated  men  in  large  cities;  and  whereas  the 
Jews,  during  their  stay  in  Egypt,  could  have  but  small 
opportunities  of  inventing  or  elaborating  a  system  of 
musdc,  the  Egyptians  themselves  had,  not  only  then, 
but  for  centuries  previous  to  the  immigi-ation  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  most  favourable  opportun'ities.  Their 
learning  was  notorious,  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
music  was  a  recognised  branch  of  their  learning.  But 
to  continue,  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  coidd  not 
conduce  to  artistic  progress,  nor  did  more  favourable 
opportunities  present  themselves  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  promised  land  under  Joshua, 
for  they  then  passed  through  some  five  centuries  of 
almost  constant  warfare  with  neighbouring  nations. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Solomon  had  to 
employ  foreign  workmen  for  all  delicate  work,  and 
probably,  therefore,  for  the  construction  of  musical  in- 
struments. We  read,  "And  the  king  made  of  the 
almug  trees  pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for 
the  king's  house,  harps  also  and  psalteries  for  singers: 
there  came  no  sucli  almug  trees,  nor  were  seen  unto 
this  day"  (1  Kings  x.  121.  Then,  again,  after  the  time 
of  Solomon  the  troubled  state  of  divided  Israel  was 
most  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  native  art;  while, 
©n  the  other  hand,  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Assyrians,  and  their  forced  residence  among 
them  while  in  captivity,  must  have  modified  existing 
music,  or  liave  given  it  some  fresh  ingi'edients. 

It  may  be  said  therefore,  wn  the  whole,  that  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Jews  offered  at  any  time  but  a  poor 
nursery  for  art,  but  that  their  external  relations  ren- 
dered an  incorporation  of  the  arts  of  their  neighbours 


inevitable ;  and  these  neighbours  were  that  Semitic  race 
which  after  the  deluge  had  spread  itself  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euplirates,  and  had  peopled  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  push  this  argument  too  far, 
and  to  deny  that  the  Jews  possessed  any  national  music. 
This  would  be  wrong,  because  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  whatever  they  adopted  from  their  neighbours  would 
be  moidded  by  them  into  a  shape  most  pleasing  to  tliem, 
and  in  time  would  assume  pecidiarities  of  style  which 
would  distinguish  it  from  its  parent  stock.  Only  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  those  peculiarities  were. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  much  assistance  in  treat- 
ing of  the  music  of  the  Bible  might  be  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  the  music  now  in  use  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews ;  but  the  most  that  could  be  dis- 
covered from  such  a  source  would  be  partial  traditions 
of  the  music  of  the  second  Temple ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  music  of  the  second  Temple  not  only  fell  far  short 
of  that  of  the  first  in  point  of  efficiency  and  number 
of  executants,  but  was  also  tinctured  with  the  foreign 
associations  of  the  returning  Jews.  Such  instruments 
as  had  been  lately  adopted  would  most  likely  be  used 
on  the  restoration  of  their  worship,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  vocal  music  would  be  also  modified. 
Some  of  those  instruments  might  have  been  introduced, 
the  Chaldgean  names  of  which  appear  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.  But  this  is  not  all :  a  comparison  of  the  music 
used  in  modern  synagogues  shows  that  even  since  the 
dispersion  of  the  nation  theii-  ai-t  has  been  influenced 
by  that  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  have  settled. 
An  important  fact  bearing  on  this  is  noticed  by  Carl 
Engel  (in  his  valuable  work  on  National  Music),  namely, 
that  "  in  the  synagogal  hymns  of  the  Sephardic  Jews, 
who  were  expelled  from  the  Span-ish  Peninsula  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centm-y,  distinct  traces  of  the 
characteristics  of  Moorish  music  are  still  preserved."^ 
Similarly,  it  will  be  found  that  in  evei-y  case  the  modem 
music  of  the  Jews  varies  remarkably  according  to  the 
music  of  nations  in  which  they  have  formed  colonies, 
whether  those  colonies  be  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
or  Portugal.  But  it  will  be  foimd  tliat  in  many  of  the 
most  carefully  preseiMred  melodies  there  is  a  decided 
cast  of  Asiatic  tonality.  If  the  traditions  of  the  second 
Temple  existed  anywhere  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  they 
might  have  been  feund  amongst  tlie  descendants  of 
those  Jews  who  migrated  to  Egypt  about  200  years 
before  Christ,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  Seleucides^' 
and  who  built  a  temple  near  HeHopolis. 

That  there  should  be  a  sad  lack  of  national  monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Jews  is  not  surprising,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Jerusalem  stood  about  seventeen 
sieges,  each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
destruction,  and  that  too  at  the  hands  of  victors  who 
seemed  to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  effacing  the 
national  characteristics  of  those  they  conquered.  So 
successful  have  they  been,  that  there  remains  not  one 
Jewish  bas-relief  to  teU  the  shape  of  their  musical 
instruments,  and  only  on  a  few  coins  of  late  date  draw- 
ings (rf  instruments,  of  a  not  very  intelligible  character. 
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are  known  to  exist.  This  being  the  case,  the  reader 
will  sometimes  have  to  content  himself  with  the 
opinions,  often  contradictory,  of  learned  men.  We 
propose  now  to  give  a  short  account  of  every  instru- 
ment mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture,  stating  what  is 
known  as  to  its  construction,  origin,  and  uses.  For 
this  purjiose  we  will  divide  them,  as  a  modern  orchestra 
would  be  divided,  into  stringed  instruments,  wind 
instruments,  and  instruments  of  percussion ;  and  it 
may  oe  interesting  to  point  out  sometimes  the  relation 
they  bear  to  kindred  instruments  of  our  own  time.  If 
this  account  of  Hebrew  instruments  be  followed  by  a 
notice  of  Hebrew  vocal  music,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  have  gained  some  useful  knowledge  of  the  music 
of  the  Bible. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

STKINGED    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  fii-st  instrument  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  the 
hinnor,  translated  "hai-p"  in  our  version.  Jubal  was 
"the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  Mnnor  and  ugab'' 
(Gren.  iv.  21).  Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  the 
hinnor  was  a  harp  or  a  lyre.  There  is  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  a  trigon,  or  three-cornered  harp, 
specimens  of  which  are  depicted  on  some  Egyptian  bas- 
reliefs,  and  which  must  have  been  known  to  the  Romans 
and  Greeks.  Nicomachus  mentions  the  trigon  as 
having  been  adjusted  by  Pythagoras  after  discovering 
the  ratios  of  consonant  harmonics.  The  simplest  forms 
of  the  trigon  would  be  as  follow  ^  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  3)  :— 


Fig.  2. 


1  AsgivenbyBlanchinus,  "  De  tribes  generibus  iastrumentorum 
Jnusicffi  veterum  organicse,  Dissertatio."     Eomffi,  1742. 


But  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
instrument  was  that  there  existed  only  two  sides  of 
wooden  frame,  the  third  side  being  formed  by  the 
longest  string,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustrations 
(Figs.  4,  5,  6),  which  were  copied  from  tombs  at  Thebes 
and  Dekkeh : — 


Fig.  5. 

It  wiE  be  observed  that  the  instrument  is  not  placed 
upon  the  ground,  but  is  held  under  the  arm,  or  is  rested 
on  the  shoulder.  The  termination  of  one  of  the  sides 
Avith  the  head  of  a  bird  (probably  a  goose)  weuld  be 
forbidden  among  the  Jews,  who  might  not  make  an. 
image  of  any  animal  or  beast.  The  next  illustration 
(Fig.  7)  shows  a  very  curious  instrument  in  the  museum 
at  Florence. 

Some  authors  assert  that  this  instrument  had  nine 
strings,  others  ten.  The  Mnnor  had,  according  to 
Fetis,^  nine  strings  of  camel-gut,  but  according  to  Dr. 
Jebb,^  only  eight  strings.  The  latter  author  grounds 
his  decision  on  the  fact  that  the  kinnor  is  associated 
with  the  word  Slieminith  (see  1  Chron.  xv.  21),  just  as 
Alamofh  is  with  nebel,  and  that  Sheminith  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  the  number  8,  being  rendered 
in  the  Septuagint  imlp  ttjs  o-yhoi]s,  "  on  the  eighth."     Dr. 

2  Histoire  Gin^rale  Ae  la  Musique,  vol.  i.,  p.  384. 

3  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Psalms.  (Longmans.)  Disserta- 
tion II, 
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¥ig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 

Jeblj  tliiiiks  Joscplius  *  right  iu  sapug  that  the  Jcinnor 
was  played  by  a  plectrum  {ttKvktpov),  or  small  staff  of 
quiU,  bone,  or  ivory,  wliich  the  aucieuts  often  used 
instead  of  the  tips  of  their  fingers ;  but  Josephus  is 
wrong  in  sajdng  that  the  kinnor  liad  ten  strings  and 
the  nebel  twelve,  for  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  ton- 
stringed  instrument,  and  the  kinnor  had  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  strings.  But  Da\'id  apparently  used  no 
plectrum  (see  1  Sam.  x\i.  23).  But  if  the  kinnor  is  to 
be  identified  -with  the  instruments  depicted  in  the  above 
illustrations  from  Eg)-ptian  monuments  (Figs.  8,  9,  10), 
it  must  of  course  be  considered  a  kind  of  lyre. 

It  was  sometimes  played  in  an  upright  position,  as 
shown  in  the  above  illustration  (Fig.  10).  The  argu- 
ment i  in  fa\our  of  the  kinnor  being  a  lyi-e  arc  based 
upon  certain  representations,  the  most  unportant  of 
which  was  discovered  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson-  iu  a 
tomb  at  Beui  Hassan.  It  is  a  painting  representing 
the  arrival  of  a  company  of  strangers  in  Egj^it.  The 
discoverer  suggests  that  these  strangers  are  no  less 

-  .'.'"'^''fl'!""'''"  ^i""  XopS^rf  ff^^yutVn  Tt'-)rT£Tat   v\i]KTpa,   li  At    vufiXa, 
SwdeKO  IpVoTnovt  ixowa,  toU  A.ikti'.Aoiv  KpovCTai. 

'^  Mannevs  and  Customs  of  the  .Ancient  Ejuptians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  296. 


than  Joseph's  brethren.  He  describes  them  thus :  "The 
first  figure  is  an  Egyptian  scribe,  who  presents  an 
account  of  their  arrival  to  a  jierson  seated,  the  owner 
of  the  tomb,  and  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
reigning  Pharaoh.  The  next,  also  an  Egyptian,  ushers 
tliem  into  his  presence ;  and  two  advance,  bringing 
presents,  the  wild  goat  or  ibex,  and  the  gazelle,  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  country.  Four  men,  can-ying  bows 
and  clubs,  follow,  leading  an  ass  on  which  two  children 
are  placed  in  panniers,  accompanied  by  a  boy  and  four 
women  ;  and  last  of  all  another  ass  laden,  and  two  men 
(Fig.  11) — one  holding  a  bow  and  club,  the  other  a  Ip-e, 
which  he  plays  with  the  plectrum.  .  .  .  The  lyro  is 
rude,  and  differs  a  little  in  form  from  those  generally 
used  in  Egypt." 

The  authenticity  of  the  above  picture,  as  representing 
the  arrival  of  the  sous  of  Jacob,  woidd  set  the  question 
of  the  sliape  of  the  kinnor  at  rest  for  ever ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  remains  only  a  probability. 

The  other  representation  which  has  been  brought 
forwai'd  as  endence  as  to  the  shape  of  the  kinnor,  is  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Briti,sh  Museum,  on  which  is  shoA^ni  an 
Assyrian  iu  charge  of  captives  who  are  playing  on  lyres 
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(Fig.  12).  If  Lay- 
ard  is  right  in 
supposing  these 
to  be  Jewish  cap- 
tives, it  is  ceri:.ain 
that  the  kinnor 
was  a  lyre,  be- 
cause it  was  their 
Jcinnors  which 
they  mournfully 
hung  up  in  the 
trees  overhang- 
ing the  "rivers 
of  Babylon." 
"  We  hanged  our 
harps  upon  the 
•willows  in  the 
midst  thereof  " 
(Ps.  cxxxvii.  2). 

But  M.  Fetis 
gives  very  good 
reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  these 
captives  are  not 
Jews,  but  Bara- 
bras  or  Berbers, 
for  they  are,  he 
says,  performing 
on  the  Jcissar, 
or   Ethiopian 

lyre.  Here  is  a  kissar  (Fig.  13). 
This  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
specimens  givea  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  has  only  five  stiings, 
but  these  are  of  camel-gut  (as  were 
those  of  the  kinnor),  and  a  plectrum 
made  of  horn  is  used  by  itself,  or 
with  the  fingers,  or  alternately,  by  the 
player.  Engel  says  that  the  kissar  is 
certainly  ©ne  of  the  most  ancient 
stringed  kistrimients  known. 

Considering  the  great  likeness  be- 
tween the  outline  of  the  kissar  and  the 
Idnnors  in  some  of  the  illustrations,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  authors 
have  confused  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  more  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  kinnors  ia  Fig.  12 — namely, 
the  outer  part  of  the  framework  is 
terminated  at  each  end  with  the  head 
of  a  bird  or  snake,  wliich,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  would  not  be  found 
on  Jewish  instruments. 

The  reader  must    now  be  left  to  j-jt 

balance  the  evidence  as   to  the  con- 
struction of  the  kinnor.     Two  very  elegant  Egj-ptian 
lyi-es  are  depicted  in  page  22 — one  from  the  Leyden 
collection,  the  other  from  that  at  Berlin  (Figs.  14, 15.) 

The  kinnor  was  made  of  wood — David  made  it  of 


Tyre. 


berosh,  but  it  is 
recorded       that 
Solomon     made 
some  of    ahnug 
wood    for     use 
in    the    Temple 
(1  Kings  X.  12). 
"Whatever  be  the 
exact  wood  sig- 
nified by  ahnug, 
the   value   of  it 
was       evidently 
verygreat.^  The 
kinnor  was  one 
of    the     instru- 
ments  mention- 
ed by  Laban  the 
Syrian    (]Gen. 
xxxi.  27) — a  fact 
which  goes  far  to 
prove  its  Syrian 
origin,  although 
it  seems  to  have 
been  considered 
Phoenician      by 
some  of  the  an- 
cients.       The- 
name    is   traced 
to  a  Syrian.  root,_ 
hinroth.    The 
instrument  was  used  on  joyous  occa- 
sions— on  the  bringing  back    of  the 
ark  (1  Chi'on.  xvi.  5),  the  account  of 
which  shows  the  imj)ortance  attached 
to  proficiency  on  the  pari  of  the  per- 
formers.    "And  he  appointed  certain 
of  the  Levites  to  minister  before  the 
ark  of  the  Lord,  and  to  record,  and  to 
thank  the  Lord  God  of  Israel     .     .     , 
Jeiel  with  psalteries  and  harps;   but 
Asaph  made  a  sound  with  cymbals  ; 
Benaiah  also  and  Jahaziel  the  priests 
with  trumix;ts  continiially  before  tlie 
ark  cf  the  covenant  of  God."    Again, 
in  1  Chron.   xxv.  3.  the  kinnor  was 
ordered    to    be    used    by    high    and 
important    families,    as    an    accom- 
paniment to  their-  prophecy.   The  sons 
rf   Jeduthun   are  mentioned  as  pro- 
l.hesjTng  with  a  kinnor.     It  was  also 
1lie  instntment  carried  by  wandering 
female    minstrels.    Bayaderes,  whoso 
character  was  bad.  if  one  may  judge 
from  the   allusion  to    them    in  Isa. 
xxiii.   16,   where   the  prophet  utters 
thoughts   of  indignant  ii-ony  against 
"  Take  a  kinnor,  go  about  the  eitv,  thou  harlot 


1  Josephus  speak3  of  VLixnors  ni.ide  of  eteclrmx  {•{^eKTpov'),  a 
mixed  metal,  not  amhcy — the  meauiug  this  word  alto  had.  Pro- 
bably the  pegs  only  or  other  small  details  were  n^r.'.o  of  this  metal. 
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that  liast  beeu  forgotten ;  make  sweet  melody,  sing 
many  songs,  that  tliou  mayest  be  remembered."  The 
people  under  Jehosbapliat,  returning  with  joy  to  Jeru- 


was  also  the  instrument  which,  touched  by  the  hand  of 
the  youthful  and  God-beloved  David,  drove  away  the 
Avicked  spirit  of  Saul :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 


Fig.  14. 


saJem  after  overcoming  the  Moabites,  made  joyful 
sounds  "  with  psalteries  and  kinnors  and  trumpets " 
(2  Chron.  xx.  28).  The  carrying  of  the  Mnnor  by  the 
cax^tives  ia  Babylon  has  before  been  alluded  to.     It 


Fig.  15. 

evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David,  took 
a  Mnnor,  and  played  with  his  hand:  so  Saul  was  re- 
freshed, and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spiiit  departed 
from  liim "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
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LION. 

MONG  the  larger  carnivora  the  lion  will 
first  claim  our  attention.  To  tliis  animal 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  Old  and 
'New  Testament.  It  had  several  Hebrew 
names :  the  most  common  were  ari  or  aryeli,  a  lion  in 
general ;  kephee)-,  a  strong  and  fierce  lion,  from  a  root 
meaning  "  to  be  strongly  bound  together"  (very  expres- 
sive of  the  great  muscular  animal) ;  laish,  a  strong  lion ; 
lahi,  a  roaring  lion.  It  ajipears  probable  that  the  short- 
maned  Persian  lion  was  the  variety  most  commonly 
found  in  Palestine,  though  the  loug-maned  lion  might 
also  have  occurred ;  the  lion  so  frequently  represented 
in  the  hunting  scenes  on  the  Assyrian  mommients  is 
evidently  the  short  curly-maned  variety.  The  Persian 
lion,  it  is  sa'd;  has  not  the  courage  of  his  African 
relative.  According  to  Oli^ner  {Voyage  dans  V Empire 
Otlwman,  VEgypte  et  la  Perse,  iv.),  when  he  would 
seize  his  prey  "  he  has  recourse  to  cunning  rather  than 
force,  he  crouches  among  the  reeds  which  border  the 
Tigi'is  and  Euphrates,  and  sjirings  upon  all  the  feeble 
animals  wliich  come  there  to  quench  their  thirst ;  but 
ho  dares  not  to  attack  the  boar,  which  is  very  common 
there,  and  flies  as  soon  as  he  perceives  a  man  or  woman, 
or  even  a  child.    If  he  catches  a  sheep  he  makes  ofE 


with  his  prey,  but  he  abandons  it  to  save  himself  when 
an  Arab  runs  after  him.  If  he  is  hunted  by  horsemen, 
which  often  happens,  he  does  not  defend  himself,  unless 
he  is  wounded  and  has  no  hope  of  safety  by  flight.  In 
such  cases  he  will  fly  on  a  man  and  tear  him  to  pieces 
with  his  claws,  for  it  is  courage  more  than  strength  that 
he  wants."  Although  we  should  imagine  that  the  want 
of  courage  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  Oliver, 
the  PersiaH  lion  is,  no  doubt,  a  less  dangerous  animal 
than  the  African  variety,  and  this  will  help  us  to  imder- 
stand  easily  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which  record 
instances  of  shepherds  attacking  lions  single-handed. 

The  lions  of  Palestine  had  their  laii-s  in  forests,  which 
have  now  long  since  disappeared  with  the  animals 
tliemsclves,  iu  the  brushwood  of  the  Jordan  banks — 
their  favourite  haunts — in  thickets  aud  caves  of  the 
mountains.  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from 
the  swelling  of  Jordan"  (Jer.  xlix.  19)— driven  out 
from  his  lair  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  "  The  lion 
is  come  up  from  his  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  7).  "A  lion 
out  of  the  forest  sliall  slay  them  "  (Jer.  v.  6).  "  The 
lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  liis  whelps,  aud 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  lioles  vdih 
prey,  and  his  dens  with  ra\Tn  "  (Nah.  ii.  12). 

In  the  brushwood  aud  reedy  coverts  of  the  Jordan 
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Ijaaiks  lions  were  found  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  at  least  if  the  words  of  Phocas.  who  travelled 
in  Palestine  at  that  time,  are  reliable.  He  particularly 
mentions  the  reedy  coverts  "  which  numbers  (<|>vA.a)  of 
lions  are  accustomed  to  inhabit."  That  lions  were  once 
common  in  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  numerous  allu- 
.sions  in  the  Bible,  while  recently,  lions'  bones  have  been 
found  by  Dr.  Roth  in  the  gravel  of  the  Jordan.  Lions 
are  seldom  or  never  found  now  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
although  they  occasionally  cross  the  river.  Dr.  Tristram 
tells  us  that  not  many  years  ago  a  lion's  carcase  was 
brought  into  Damascus,  and  that  between  the  Lower 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  these  animals  still  abound. 
While  Mr.  Layard  was  making  his  excavations  below 
Babylen,  he  frequently  saw  marks  of  their  footsteps 
among  the  ruins  at  Niffer.  Dr.  Tristi-am  tells  us  that 
lions  are  found  far  higher  up  in  the  jungle  of  the 
Khabonr,  or  Chebar,  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  above  Mosul 
and  Nineveh,  where  Mr.  Layard  mentions  an  Arab 
being  attacked  by  one,  and  escaping  with  the  loss  of 
his  mare.  The  numerous  hunting  scenes  on  the  monu- 
ments brought  to  this  countiy  from  AssjTia  and 
Babylon,  and  now  arranged  in  admirable  order  in 
the  British  Museum,  testify  to  the  abundance  of 
lions  in  these  countries  in  ancient  times.  "From  the 
earliest  period  the  lion  was  considered  the  noblest  of 
game,  and  was  included  among  the  wUd  beasts  pre- 
served in  the  paradises  or  parks  attached  to  royal 
residences.  On  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  the 
triumphs  of  the  king  over  this  formidable  animal  are 
deemed  no  less  worthy  of  record  than  his  victories  over 
his  enemies.  History  and  tradition  too  have  celebrated 
the  prowess  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  in  their  en- 
counters with  the  lion ;  and  paintings  representing 
theu'  feats  adorned  the  palaces  of  Babylon."  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii.  427.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
peculiar  prickle  often  found  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lion's  tail  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptors.  The  lion  was  a  formidable  f®e  to  the  flocks 
of  Palestine,  sometimes  attacking  them  in  spite  of  the 
assembled  shepherds.  "  Like  as  the  lion  and  the  young 
lion  roaring  on  his  j)rey,  when  a  multitude  of  shepherds 
is  called  forth  against  liim,  he  will  not  be  afraid  of  their 
voice,  nor  abase  himself  for  the  noise  of  them"  (Isa. 
xxxi.  4).  Amos  of  Tekoah,  himseK  a  herdsman,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  a  shepherd  taking  out  of  the 
"  mouth  of  a  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear."  Not 
only  did  the  lion  lay  waste  towns  and  villages  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25,  26  ;  Prov.  xxii.  13),  but  it  sometimes  attacked 
and  devoured  men  (1  Kings  xiii.  24 ;  xx.  36).  Lions 
were  captured  either  in  pitfalls  or  by  nets.  In  the 
former  case  deep  pits  were  dug,  and  their  mouths 
covered  over  with  reeds  and  branches  of  trees.  A 
number  of  men  would  start  the  lion  from  his  hiding- 
place  by  shouts  and  loud  noises,  and  di-ive  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  pitfalls ;  when  taken  he  was  Irilled  by 
spears  or  arrows.  Frequent  allusion  to  the  use  of  pit- 
falls in  hunting  is  made  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  the 
Psalms.  Ezekiel  refers  to  the  lion  being  taken  alive 
by  the  net  and  pitfaU.    "  Thea  tie  nations  aet  against 


bim  on  every  side  from  the  provinces,  and  spread  their 
net  over  him :  he  was  taken  in  their  pit ;  and  they  put 
biiTi  ia  ward  in  chains,  and  brought  him  to  Babylon " 
(Ezek.  xix.  8,  9j ;  or,  as  some  translate  this  latter  passage, 
'■■  they  put  bim  in  a  cage  with  nose-rings."  The  roar  of 
the  lion  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
there  are  four  different  Hebrew  words  which  express 
it:  one  term,  it  is  said,  alludes  to  the  loud  roaring  of 
the  lion  when  seeking  his  prey,  another  expresses  his 
cry  when  he  has  caught  it,  another  his  growl  when  dis- 
turbed at  his  meal,  another  refers  to  the  noise  of  the 
young  lions.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  as  among  all 
Oriental  nations,  the  lion  was  the  symbol  of  power, 
strength,  and  royalty.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  lion 
was  the  achievement  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  it  was  the  emblem  of  Christ,  who 
j)revailed  to  open  the  book  and  to  close  the  seven  seals 
thereof"  (Rev.  v.  5).  On  account  of  the  lion's  fierce- 
ness it  was  regarded  as  an  appropriate  metaphor  for 
a  cruel  enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2 ;  xxii.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17). 
In  1  Peter  v.  8  the  lion  is  represented  as  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  great  spii-itual  adversary.  Lions  are  subject  to 
great  variation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  so-called 
maneless  lion  of  G-uzerat  is  merely,  as  it  were,  an  acci- 
dental variety.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  lions  with 
long  shaggy  manes,  as  well  as  short-maned  varieties, 
occur  in  Syiia  and  Mesopotamia.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
used  to  tame  lions  and  employ  them  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, and  then*  monarchs  are  said  to  have  been  accom- 
panied in  battle  by  a  favourite  liom. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Mr.  George  Smith  has 
visited  the  Louvre,  and  examined  the  Assyrian  collection 
there.  He  wi-ites  : — "  In  the  Assyrian  haU,  guarded  by 
the  great  winged  bulls  at  either  entrance,  are  also  some 
sculptures  of  Assur-bani-pal — the  Sardauapalus  of  the 
Greeks.  One  of  them  exhibits  an  adventure  which 
happened  to  htm  when  hunting.  This  monarch  and  his 
attendants  had  gone  forth  in  chase  of  the  king  of  beasts, 
when — probably  while  they  were  beating  for  their  game 
— a  lion  rushed  out  of  the  cover,  and  sprang  towards 
the  king.  Assur-bani-pal,  who  had  dismoimted,  met  the 
enraged  animal  single-handed,  and  taking  hold  of  him 
by  the  ear,  ran  his  spear  through  the  body,  and  dis- 
patched him.  The  scene  is  depicted  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  inscription  over  it  reads  as  follows:^' I, 
Assur-bani-pal,  by  my  courage  on  my  feet,  a  powerful 
lion  of  the  desert  by  his  ears  grasped,  and  in  the  service 
of  Assur  and  Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  war,  with  my  spear 
I  pierced  through  his  body.'"  The  British  Museum 
contains  similar  sculptm-es  from  Kouyunjik  (whence 
those  in  the  Louvi'e  were  obtained),  one  of  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  one  to  which  Mr.  G.  Smith 
has  called  attention.  Not  only  was  the  "  powerful  lion  " 
{urinah  izzu)  seized  by  the  ear;  he  was  sometimes 
seized  by  the  tail,  as  one  of  the  inscriptions  records. 

LEOPAED. 

The  leopard  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Its  cunning  and  insidious  habit  of  con- 
cealing itself  untn  some  favourable  opportunity  for 
plunder  presents  itself,  are  alluded  to  both  by  JeremLoli 
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— "  A  leopard  shall  watch  over  their  cities  "  (v.  6) — and 
by  Hosea — "As  a  leopard  by  the  way  will  I  observe 
thorn  "  (xiii.  7).  Its  beautifully  marked  skin  is  alluded 
to  in  the  well-known  text,  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  "  Its  extraordinary 
swiftness  and  activity  are  referred  to  by  Habakkuk, 
who,  speakuig  of  the  Chaldean  cavalry,  says,  "  Theii' 
horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards"  (i.  8).    Daniel 


in  his  -v-ision  takes  the  leopard  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
rapid  conquests  of  Alexander  (^^i.  6). 

Leopards  still  exist  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable they  were  far  more  abundant  formerly.  Tlio 
Hebrew  name  of  the  leopard  is  ndmer,  and  the  modern 
Arabic  nimr,  which  means  "  spotted,"  the  same  word 
being  found  in  aU  the  cognate  languages.  From  the 
resorts   of  these  animals    in   certain   locahties  places 
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ilerived  tlieir  names,  as  Beth-nimrah,  or  Nimrah,  a 
fenced  city  near  the  Jordan  built  by  the  cliildren  of 
Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  36).  The  "  Nimrim  "  spoken  of  by 
Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34)  was  in  the  land 
of  Moab.  Of  this  place  Dr.  Tristram  says,  "  This  is  a 
i-ich  verdant  spot  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
-n-hich  still  bears  the  Arabic  name  of  Nimeirah,  and 
where  too  we  found  traces  enough  ©f  the  leopard."  Of 
the  other  Nimrah  or  Beth-nimrah  Dr.  Tristram  makes 
the  following  interesting  remark  : — "  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  change  of  names  in  the  history  of  this  place — 
'  the  house  of  leopards '  of  old ;  as  the  country  became 
more  densely  peopled,  and  the  leopards  disappeared,  it 
had  changed  to  the  Beth-abara,  or  '  house  of  the  ford ' 
of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament,  when  John 
the  Baptist  baptised  beyond  Jordan.     "With  the  present 


The  cheetah  {Gueparda  jubata),  or  hunting  leopard  ox 
India,  is  also  found,  though  sparingly,  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine  ;  a  few,  we  are  told,  still  haunt  Mount  Tabcr 
and  the  lulls  of  Galilee ;  they  are  more  common  in 
GUead.  Doubtless  this  animal  would  bo  included  under 
the  Hebrew  name  nihaer.  In  India,  as  is  well  known, 
the  cheetah  is  employed  in  the  chase ;  each  animal  is 
hooded  and  carried  to  the  field  in  low  cars,  to  which  it 
is  chained.  As  soon  as  a  herd  of  antelopes  is  seen,  the 
cheetah  is  unchained  and  his  hood  removed.  The 
hunter  points  in  the  direction  of  the  game,  and  cau- 
tiouslv,  and  in  a  crouching  attitude,  the  leopard  steals 
along,  so  as  to  get  near  to  the  herd  unperceived.  He 
then  suddenly  spi-ings  with  five  or  six  rapid  bounds 
upon  his  quarry,  which  he  soon  kills.  The  huntsman 
approaches  and  caresses  him,  wins  him  from  his  prey  by 
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desolation  of  the  iaud  the  leopard  has  resumed  its  sway, 
and.  roams  undisturbed ;  the  ford  has  become  disused 
and  almost  forgotten,  and  the  Beth-abara  of  the  Roman 
period  has  to-day  regained  its  old  appellation,  and  is  the 
Nahr-Nimrim — i.e.,  'the  stream  of  the  leopards' — of  the 
modei-n  Arabs.  Deservedly  is  it  so  named,  for  in  its 
thickets  the  leopards  lurk ;  and  though  I  did  not  see  the 
auimals  themselves,  their  fresh  footprints  were  clear 
and  unmistakable  on  the  moist  ooze."  The  leopard  is 
still  so  numerous  in  the  forests  of  Gilead  "  as  to  be  a 
pest  to  the  herdsmen,  who,  with  their  inferior  weapons, 
are  somewhat  loth  to  encounter  it  in  the  chase,  for  a 
wounded  leopard  is  the  most  terrible  and  ci*uel  of 
beasts."  Dr.  Tristram  observed  their  traces  about  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  Mount  Tabor,  though  throughout 
Galilee,  we  are  told,  tliey  are  rare.  While  Dr.  Tristram 
and  his  party  were  in  tlie  country  a  magnificent  pair  of 
leopards  were  killed  on  Mount  Carmel,  the  skins  of 
which  were  purchased  by  the  pasha  for  £20,  leopards' 
skin^  ])eing  much  prized  by  the  Turkish  officials  as 
saddle-cloths,  and  also  as  coverings  for  the  shoulders  of 
a  certain  class  of  dervishes. 


giving  him  pieces  of  meat,  then  places  the  hood  on  him, 
and  leads  him  back  to  the  car.  If  the  herd  get  away 
before  the  cheetah  is  near  enough  for  an  attack,  he 
attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to  his  car  chagrined 
and  mortified.  Dr.  Tristram  infoi-ms  us  that  the 
cheetah  is  never  domesticated  or  kept  for  hunting  by 
the  Syi-ians  as  by  the  natives  of  India ;  at  least,  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  such  use  of  it  even  among  the 
sheikhs,  who  are  learned  in  falconry ;  but  Dr.  Thomson, 
in  The  Land  and  the  Book  (page  444),' published  in 
1860,  speaks  of  an  adventure  with  a  panther,  which 
proved  to  be  a  tame  one',  "so  far  as  niynrs  can  be 
tamed,  brought  up  by  the  aga  to  hunt  gazelles."  He 
continues — "  The  aga  told  me  that  these  7iimrs  require 
seven  years  to  com^jlete  their  growth,  and  a  constant 
course  of  careful  training  all  that  time  to  make  them 
good  hunters."  He  then  describes  the  nimrs  mcde 
of  pursuit  in  accurate  language. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  term  "  panther"  is  merely  a 

synonym  of  the  leopard.     Other  representatives  of  the 

I  Felidce,  or  cat  family,  occur  in  Palestine,  as  the  Felis 

I  chaus  (Giildenst),  which  was  several  times  seen  by  Dn 
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Tristram's  party,  and  once  taken  in  a  trap  at  Jericho  ; 
tlie  F.  caracal  not  seen  by  Dr.  Tristram,  but  said  to 
exist  in  the  east  of  the  comitry  (this  animal  derives  its 
name  of  caracal  from  two  Turkish  words,  kara,  "black," 
juid  Jculach.  '-ear,"  the  Jjaek  of  the  ears  at  the  base 
being  of  a  deep  black  colour) ;  the  Fells  pardina  (Oken), 
or  Southcra  lynx,  proliably  occurs,  for  Dr.  Tristram  was 
occasionally  shown  Avhat  ho  took  to  be  battered  skins  of 
these  animals.  All  these  three  last-named  animals  are, 
properly  speaking,  lynxes.  Another  kind  of  fclis  which 
Dr.  Tristram  likens  to  a  "  small  wild  cat,"  but  which  has 
not  been  identified,  was  shot  by  one  of  the  party  in  a 
wood  near  Csirmel. 

CAT. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  not  one  single  reference 
to  this  animal,  now  so  Avidely  distributed  and  so  fami- 
liar, in  any  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible.  The 
cat  is  mentioned  only  in  Baruch  {\\.  22)  as  one  of  the 
animals  that  sat  on  the  idols  of  Babylon.  "  Upon  their 
bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  and  the 
cats  also."  The  tame  cat  is  now  quite  common  in  Pales- 
tine, but  whether  it  was  kept  as  a  domestic  animal  in 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Jews  must  remain  uncertain. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  cat  W8,s  a  favourite  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  and  that  they  paid  it  absurd  reverence. 
It  was  deemed  a  capital  offence  to  kill  one,  and  when 
one  died  it  was  at  once  embalmed  and  conveyed  to 
Bubastis,  the  city  sacred  to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity 
the  cat  was  a  symbol.  The  Jews,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal 
when  they  were  in  Egypt,  but  there  is  not  a  word  to 
show  that  they  ever  emiiloyed  it.  Some  people  have 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  used  cats  as  retrievers  on 
their  fisliiug  and  fowling  expeditions,  and  that  they 
taught  them  to  take  to  the  water.  The  cat,  it  is  well 
known,  has  a  great  dislike  to  wet  her  feet,  and  a  strong 
natural  hatred  to  the  water ;  and  though,  of  course,  long 
and  patient  training  may  in  time  overcome  every  dis- 
like, and  the  cat  be  taught  to  take  to  the  water  as  a  re- 
triever, stEl  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  that 
has  ever  been  adduced,  either  from  written  documents 
or  ancient  monuments,  to  show  that  the  Egyjitians  ever 
employed  their  cats  in  this  way,  and  taught  them  to 
take  to  the  water.  It  is  not  doubted  that  a  few  in- 
stances of  cats  taking  to  the  water  are  on  record,  but 
these  are  exceptional.  In  the  plates  in  vol.  iii.  of  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson's  Aiicient  Egyptians  representing  fowling 
scenes  are  |wo  cats ;  one  is  supposed  to  be  seizing  the 


game  in  a  thicket,  probably  on  its  own  account ;  the 
other,  in  another  plate,  is  standing  up  on  its  hind  legs 
with  its  fore-feet  on  its  master's  knee,  begging  appa- 
rently, as  Sir  G.  "Wilkinson  says,  "  to  be  let  out  of  the  boat 
into  the  thicket."  If  this  cat  had  been  trained  to  take 
water,  why  does  she  not  jump  at  once  out  of  the  boat  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  the  domesticated  cat  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  identical  with  the  Felis  manicii- 
lata  of  Nubia,  to  which  also  our  eat  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  closely  related.  It  is  most  curious  to  obseiTO 
that  no  mention  of  the  domesticated  cat  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans ;  in  vain 
have  we  sought  for  any  reference  to  show  that  the  cat 
was  so  employed.  The  Greek  word  aiKovpos  and  the 
Latin  felis  both  stand  for  "  the  wild  cat,"  and  for  some 
kind  of  marten  or  a  polecat,  though  the  Greek  term  is 
used  by  Herodotus,  and  the  Latin  one  by  Oicero,  in 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  cats.  Our  English  word  cat, 
the  French  le  chat,  the  German  hatze,  hat  of  the  Danes, 
cath  of  the  Welsh,  gatto  of  the  Italians,  are  all  evi- 
dently akin  to  the  Latin  catus,  a  late  Latin  word.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probable  that  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  received  the  domestic  cat  through  Roman 
civilisation,  the  Romans  themselves  having  obtained  it 
from  Egypt,  just  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Romans  first  imported  rabbits  from  Spain  or  its  out- 
lying islands,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  230.  Had  the 
domestic  cat  been  known  to  the  classical  wi-iters,  men- 
tion must  have  been  frequently  made  of  an  animal 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  fable.  The  names  o£ 
several  of  our  English  animals,  as  cow,  dog,  horse,  are 
refferred  to  Sanscrit  roots ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark that  though  mouse  is  evidently  the  Sanscrit 
7nush  or  musha  (from  a  root  meaning  "  to  steal ;" 
hence  the  little  stealing  animal),  the  Sanscrit  for  cat  is 
mdrjdra,  from  the  root  mrij,  "  to  clean,"  and  has  no  re- 
lationship with  catus  and  cat.  We  have  been  informed 
by  Professor  Max  Miiller  that  the  cat  is  comparatively 
recent  in  India  as  in  Europe.  There  is  no  common 
Aiyan  name  for  it  as  for  mouse. 

Besides  the  Felis  chaus,  which  is  rather  a  lynx  than  a 
cat,  there  occurs  in  Palestine  another  wild  long-tailed 
species,  the  Syrian  cat  {Felis  Syria-ca),  which.  Dr.  Tris- 
tram says,  "  more  nearly  resembles  the  wild  cat  of 
Europe."  Mr.  Geoi'ge  Smith,  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  tells  us  that  he 
has  not  recognised  any  cat  among  the  Cuneiform  names 
of  animals. 


THE    COINCIDENCES    OF    SCEIPTUEE.— I. 


BT    THE    EDITOR. 


HAT  is  known  as  the  argument  from  un- 
designed coincidences  is  familiar  enough 
to  all  who  are  in  any  degree  students 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  It  has 
been  argued  with  great  force  and  clear- 
ness, that  if  in  two  books,  or  sets  of  books,  manifestly 
independent  of  each  other — such,  for  instance,  as  tlie 


Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
or  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
writings  of  the  i"roj)hets — we  find  an  agreement  in  such 
points  of  minute  detail  as  were  not  likely  to  attract  the 
notice  of  any  writer  trying  to  pass  off  a  spurious  docu- 
ment as  genuine,  we  may  fairly  look  upon  that  agree- 
ment as  going  far  to  prove  that  the  facts  of  the  narrative 
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are  true,  and  tliat  the  prophecies  or  epistles  were  written 
by  those  whobo  name  they  bear.  These  coincidences 
may  often,  at  ni'st  sight,  appear  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  facts  of  Scriptui'e  so  far  only  as  they  stand  on 
the  same  level  as  those  of  ordinaiy  liistory.  But  if  it  is 
found  that  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  elements  of 
the  liistory  are  closely  interwoven,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  di^-iding  them, 
that  the  facts  which  seem  natural — i.e.,  not  above  ex- 
perience— rest  upon  and  imply  those  that  are  super- 
natural as  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and  cannot 
be  explained  without  them,  then  the  support  which  this 
line  of  argiunent  gives  to  the  one  set  of  facts  must  be 
admitted  to  extend  also  to  the  other,  and  the  argument 
from  coincidences  not  only  supplies  interesting  illustra- 
tions, but  strengthens  our  behef  in  the  divine  authority 
of  the  writings  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  argument  thus  described  has  been  handled  with 
great  e:ffect  in  some  works  that  have  become  desei'vedly 
popular.  In  Paley's  Horce  Paulince  and  Mr.  Birks's 
Horce  Apostolicce  it  is  applied  to  vindicate  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  a 
partial  extension,  in  the  latter,  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels.  In  the  Scriptural  Cohicidences  of  the  late 
Professor  Blunt  it  is  carried,  in  almost  every  case  with 
an  ingenuity  which  is  at  once  interesting  and  convincing, 
over  the  whole  of  the  sacred  A'olume.  Admirable  and 
deservedly  popular  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  far  from  being 
either  systematic  or  exhaustive.  Other  writers  have 
brought  fresh  coincidences  to  light.  There  are,  probably, 
many  more,  to  which  attention  has  not  yet  been  called, 
waiting  to  reward  the  diligence  of  the  thoughtful  in- 
quirer. 

References  to  the  works  just  named  must,  of  course, 
occur  in  any  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  coincidences  which  they  suggest 
•will  be  brought,  with  due  acknowledgment,  before  our 
readers.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan,  however,  merely  to 
reproduce  what  is  easily  accessible  already;  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  print 
in  this  series  of  papers  will  consist  either  of  the  results 
of  original  research,  or,  where  borrowing  from  others  wiU 
bring  together  in  a  more  popular  and  intelligible  form, 
facts  and  suggestions  which  are  at  present  to  be  found 
scattered  here  and  there  in  books  addressed  to  the 
narrower  circle  of  scholars. 

There  is,  however,  another  use  to  be  made  of  the 
undesigned  coincidences  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
over  and  above  their  value  as  elements  of  direct  or 
indirect  evidence  as  to  the  genuineness  of  documents,  or 
the  truth  of  history.  In  not  a  few  instances  we  shall 
find  that  it  throws  light  ©n  the  character,  the  genius, 
the  training  of  the  inspired  writer,  and  so  helps  us  in 
part  to  foUow  the  path  on  which  he  was  led  forward  by 
the  iUumiaating  Spirit.  Direct  quotations  by  one  wi-iter 
from  another — as,  for  instance,  by  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  from  those  of  the  Old,  or  by  an  Apostle  from 
an  Evangehst — stand,  of  course,  on  a  different  footing. 
They  tell  their  own  tale  clearly  enough.  What  is  now 
referred  to  are  the  traces  that  will  be  found,  ou  careful 


inquiry,  that  special  books,  or  special  facts  of  the  older 
Scriptures,  were  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  the  writings  of  an 
eai-lier  Psalmist  or  Prophet  were,  in  like  manner,  the 
germs  of  what  was  more  fully  wrought  out  by  those 
who  followed  them;  that  they  were  what  we  should 
call  favourite  topics  of  meditation,  permeating  their 
whole  frame  of  mind,  fashioning  and  moulding  their 
language.  Where  such  traces  are  found  in  any  one 
book  of  the  sacred  Volume  they  wUl,  at  least,  bring 
to  those  who  search  them  out  a  clear  insight  into  the 
gri)wth  and  meaning  of  the  writings  into  which  they 
enter.  Where  they  are  found  in  different  books  as- 
cribed to  the  same  writer,  they  will  serve  further  as 
cii'cumstantial  evidence  of  identity  of  authorship.  I 
propose  taking  as  the  first,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  the  coincidences  of 
this  kind  that  are  brought  to  light  on  a  comparison  of 
the  first  and  the  last  books  of  the  great  storehouse  c£ 
writings  which  we  know  as  the  Bible. 

I.  THE  BOOK  OP  GENESIS  AND  THE  REVELATION 
OF  ST.  JOHN. 

(1.)  The  opening  words  of  the  Grosj)el  of  St.  John  are. 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  counterpart  of  those 
of  the  history  of  creation  in  chapter  i.  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  The  Apostle  had  that  before  him  as 
opening  the  liistory  of  the  material  universe.  It  was  a 
protest  against  all  theories  of  the  eternity  of  matter, 
against  all  speculations  which  identified  the  Creator  and 
the  creature,  or  looked  on  the  latter  as  the  work  of  an 
inferior  or  opposing  Power.  The  Evangelist  himseK  was 
going  to  set  forth  in  a  few  pregnant  words  what  he  had 
been  taught  as  to  the  yet  wider  universe  of  God,  which 
included  spiritual  as  well  as  material  existences ;  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  two  into  direct  connection  with  each 
other,  he,  too,  opens  what  he  has  to  say  with  like  words. 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was* 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God"  (Jolm  i.  1).  As 
the  first  step  ia  the  history  of  the  visible  world  had 
been  that  recorded  in  the  words,  "  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  Ught,"  and  the  division  of  that 
light  from  darkness  (Gen.  i.  3,  4) ;  so  the  evangelist 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Eternal  Word  as  being  also  in 
vei-y  deed  "  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world;"  of  that  spu-itual  %ht  shining 
into  the  spiritual  darkness  which  did  not "  comprehend" 
or  grasp  it  (John  i.  5,  9),  The  gi'eator  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  give,  of  course,  not  the  thoughts 
of  the  Apostle,  but  the  acts  and  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  stand,  therefore,  outside  the  range  of  the  present 
inquuy.  One  passage,  howevei*,  is  worth  noting,  as 
occiu'ring  in  the  same  chapter,  and  as  being  recorded  by 
St.  John  only,  in  which,  in  the  first  days  after  his  own 
call  to  the  discipleslup,  he  had  heard  words  that  had 
impressed  themselves  on  his  memory,  and  could  not  fail 
to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  whole  narrative,  the  whole 
book,  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  "  VerUy,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and 
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the  angels  of  God  asceuding  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  man"  (John  i.  50).  Whatever  interpretation 
may  be  given  of  those  words,  in  whatever  way  we  may 
believe  the  promise  to  have  been  fulfilled,  they  must 
have  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle  at  once  to 
the  mystery  of  the  ministry  of  angels  in  working  out 
God's  pui-poses  of  redemption,  and  to  the  whole  history 
that  told  of  the  lonely  wanderer  who  came  to  the  spot 
wliich  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Bethel,  the 
'•  house  of  God,"  and  "  lay  down  La  that  place  to  sleep. 
And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven :  and  behold 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it "' 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12). 

(2.)  So  far  we  have  seen  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
that  bears  the  name  of  St.  John  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  teaclung  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  We 
may  proceed  to  inquire  whether  traces  of  a  like  fami- 
liarity, as  of  one  who  made  it  day  and  night  the  subject 
of  his  meditations,  and  had  its  words  and  images 
constantly  iu  his  thoughts,  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John.  And  here  we  note,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  titles  by  which  the  Lord  reveals  himself 
to  the  disciple  are  those  which  would  have  a  special 
meaning,  and  biiug  a  special  illumination  to  one  who 
h.ad  been  prepared  for  them  by  meditating  often  and 
intensely  on  the  liistory  of  creation.  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty."  "Fear  not;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last" 
(RcA'.  i.  8,  17).  They  made  known  to  him  that  the 
Master  whom  he  had  known  and  seiwed,  who  loved  him 
as  with  a  brother's  love,  was  not  only  a  prophet ;  not 
only  the  Son  of  David,  the  Christ ;  not  only,  in  any 
lower  sense,  the  Son  of  God,  as  one  of  many  sons ;  but 
was  one  with  the  Creator  of  all  things,  existing  beyond 
the  remotest  past  which  man's  mind  could  conceive  of, 
living  on  into  the  remotest  future ;  not  only  "  in  the 
beginning,"  but  himself  also  "the  beginning"  (Rev. 
i.  81,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  "  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God"  (Rev.  iii.  14),  bearing  that  name 
"  Almighty,"  the  El  Shaddai,  which  had  been  specially 
made  known  as  the  divine  title  to  Abraham  (Gren. 
svii.  1),  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  11),  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  new  name,  Jehovah,  was  si>ecially 
characteristic  of  that  older  patriarchal  dispensation 
(Exod.  vi.  3).  Taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions  he  sees 

Him  who  was  "faithful  and  true and  he 

liad  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew  but  himself ;  and 
he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  his 
name  is  called  the  Word  of  God  "  (Rev.  xix.  11 — 13) ; 
and  with  the  almost  certain  and  generally  acccjitcd 
tradition  th?.t  the  Apocalypse  was  written  many  years 
before  the  Gosi^el,  we  may  sec,  with  little  doubt,  in  this 
revelation  of  a  new  tnith  and  a  new  name  to  the  Apostie, 
the  starting-point  of  the  faith  which  was  afterwards  to 
stand  so  prominently  forward  in  the  Gospel,  and  was  to 
be.  iu  later  ages,  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  Christendom. 
(3.)  More  striking  stUl,  as  illusti-ating  what  has  been 


maintained  as  to  the  connection  between  the  two  books, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  as 
it  were,  pervaded  with  the  tlioughts  of  the  ]iaradisc 
histoiy  of  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  That  liistory  had  not  been 
I)rominent  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  Once  only,  in  tlic 
words  of  comfort  spoken  to  the  ix^niteut  thief,  had  the 
word  "  pai'adise "  passed  from  his  lips  in  ;my  recorded 
utterance  (^Luke  xxiii.  43).  Once  only  had  He  referred  to 
that  primeval  record  as  setting  forth  the  true  saeredness 
of  marriage  (Mark  x.  6 — 8) ;  but  in  the  Revelation  the 
ideas  of  that  history  meet  us  with  striking  prominence. 
The  promise  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  is,  "  To  him 
that  overcometh  -will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  iu  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God"  (Rev.  ii.  7). 
When  the  whole  series  of  prophetic  visions  has  reached 
its  cuknmating  pomt,  he  mingles  with  the  gloiy  of  the 
New  Jeru.'salem,  which  had  been  suggested  by  later 
prophecies,  hke  those  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  that  of 
a  restored  paradise.  There  is  the  "  pure  river  of  water 
of  fife,  clear  as  crystal,"  such  as  meoi  might  think  of  as 
having  flowed  throxxgh  the  groves  of  Eden.  There,  on 
'•  either  side  of  the  river,"  is  the  "  tree  of  life,"  bearing 
"twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielding  her  fruit  every 
month :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations"  (Rev.  xxii.  1 — 3).  There,  there  shall  be 
no  more  the  "  curse"'  which  had  fallen  on  the  jirimeval 
paradise,  and  turned  its  fair  beauty  into  a  desolate 
wilderness  (Rev.  xxii.  3).  And  there  also  the  new  name, 
the  "Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  the  last,"  is  proclaimed  again,  as  if  to  connect 
the  beginning  of  the  world's  history  with  its  final  and 
glorious  consummation. 

(4.)  The  Apocaly^jse  references  to  the  paradise  liistory 
of  Gen.  ii.,  iii.  are,  however,  far  from  being  exhausted. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter  on  a  detailed  in- 
terpretation of  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  vision  of 
Rev.  xii.,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  could  only  have  been 
what  they  are  because  the  mind  of  the  seer  was  filled 
with  the  imagery  of  that  ancient  record.  Wliat  has 
been  called  the  Protevangel,  the  first  message  of  glad 
tidings,  had  been  conveyed  in  the  words  "  I  Avill  put 
enmity  between  thee  "  (the  serpent)  "  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel*'  (Gen.  iii.  15). 
Wliatever  meaning  we  may  attach  to  those  words, 
whatever  other  fulfilment  they  may  have  had,  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  they  were  present 
to  St.  John's  thoughts  when  he  wrote  of  "  the  great 
dragon ;  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world "  (Rev.  xii.  9) ;  and  so, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  canonical  Scriptures  (whatever  , 
may  liave  been  the  case  as  regards  Jewish  traditions), 
set  the  seal  of  his  authority  to  the  identification  of 
the  serpent-tempter  with  the  mysterious  jtersonality  of 
evil,  who  appears  as  the  enemy,  the  accuser,  the  devil, 
the  wicked  one,  in  the  later  Scriptures.  Still  more 
strikingly  parallel  is  the  language  that  follows,  which 
states  that  the  "  dragon  ....  persecuted  the 
woman  which  brought  forth  the  man  child,  .... 
was  with  the  woman,  and  went  to  make  war  with  tho 
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remnant  of  her  seed,  wliich  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ "  (Rev.  xii. 
13,  17).  Tlie  whole  history  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  world,  all  the  sufferings  and  persecu- 
tions endured  by  the  saints  of  God  as  identified  with 
Christ,  and  therefore  as  part  of  the  true  "  seed  of  the 
woman,"  are  brought  before  us  as  wrapped  up  in  the 
language  of  that  earlier  Messianic  prophecy ;  while  the 
special  personal  fulfilment  of  its  promise  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  yet  distinctly  asserted  in  the  words  that 
"  the  woman "  (the  representative  at  once  of  Eve,  of  the 
Church  of  Israel,  of  humanity)  "  brouglit  forth  a  man 
child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron: 
and  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  liis 
throne"  (Rev.  xii.  5). 

(5.)  If  the  promise  of  John  i.  51  contained  an  un- 
mistakable reference  to  the  history  of  Jacob's  vision 
at  Bethel,  we  must  admit,  with  as  little  hesitation,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  Scripture  is  the  ministry  of  angels, 
as  agents  in  fulfilling  God's  purpose  for  his  Church, 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  so  "  ascending 
and  descending  on  the  Son  of  man,"  bi'ought  so  A'i\ndly 
before  us  as  it  is  in  the  Revelation.     The  angels  of  the 


seven  churches,  in  Rev.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  the  four  angels  of 
chap.  Aoi.  1,  the  "  seven  angels  which  stood  before  God  "  of 
chap.  -viii.  2,  the  "  many  angels  round  about  the  throne," 
whose  "  number  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands,"  of  chap.  v.  11 — aU  these 
must  have  appeared  to  the  seer  (assuming  his  identity 
with  the  Evangelist)  as  the  accomplishment  of  that 
wondrous  promise  which  he  had  heard  almost  in  the 
first  hour  of  his  conversion. 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  believed,  to  'prove  (1)  the 
prominence  of  the  history  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  in  the  thol^ghts  both  of  the  ■writer  of  this 
Gospel  and  of  the  Revelation  that  bears  the  name  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  (2)  the  consequent  pro- 
bability that  they  were  both  the  work  of  that  disciple 
and  that  any  theory  of  distinct  authorship  has,  at 
least,  to  take  into  accoimt  the  difficulty  which  this 
coincidence  presents.  It  will  be  the  object  of  another 
paper  to  carry  the  inqiury  further,  so  as  to  include 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  words  of  the 
Pentateuch,  to  show  that  they  also  bear  the  application 
of  the  same  test,  and  present  coincidences  no  less  inte- 
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iN  attempting  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  we 
shall  begin  with  the  infant  Hebrew. 
Ha^-ing  greeted  his  arrival,  we  shall  watch 
him  during  his  tender  years,  notice  the 
care  bestowed  upon  hun  by  Ms  parents,  gradually  follow 
the  different  stages  of  his  education,  and  examine  his 
moral  and  social  duties  till  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
manhood.  We  shall  then  try  to  foUow  him  through  the 
successive  experiences  of  his  mature  life,  observe  the 
manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  obtain  a  wife,  attend  his 
marriage,  visit  his  domestic  establishment,  partake  of 
his  hospitality,  listen  to  his  joys  and  sorrows,  contem- 
plate him  in  his  advanced  years,  and  finally  follow  him 
to  the  grave  when  "  he  is  gathered  to  his  people." 

BIETH,   EDtrCATION,   AND   SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  significant 
features  in  the  Bible,  as  far  as  children  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  fact  that  it  has  no  less  than  nine 
different  expressions  to  denote  a  child.  These  nine 
"words  are  by  no  means  synonymous,  but  describe  the 
various  possible  stages  of  the  child's  life,  from  its 
birth  t-o  manhood,  thus  showing  the  tender  care  with 
which  the  Hebrew  parent  watched  and  marked  every 
period  in  the  child's  growth  and  development.  There 
is  (1)  the  word  beii,  "  son,"  feminine  bath,  "  daugh- 
ter," which  is  the  general  term  for  a  child  of  any 
age.  Then  we  have  (2)  the  more  charactei-istic  and 
specific  yeled,  the  "newly-born  child"  (Exod.  ii.  3, 
6,   8),  indicating  by  its  name  the  fact   of  its  arrival. 


(3.)  A  further  stage  of  the  babe's  existence  is  ox- 
pressed  by  the  name  yonek,  "  suckling "  (Ps.  viii.  2 ; 
Jer.  xliv.  7  ;  Lam.  iv.  4 ;  Joel  ii.  16).  (4.)  As  still 
denoting  the  nursing  period,  but  expressive  of  the  age 
when  the  child  is  about  to  be  weaned,  is  the  name  olel 
(Lam.  ii.  20).  (5.)  Gamul,  "  the  weaned,"  the  fifth  name 
(Isa.  xi.  8),  marks  the  period  when  it  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  its  mother.  Equally  expressive  are  the  re- 
maining four  names  which  describe  the  successive  stages 
of  the  child's  Hfe,  from  the  time  he  begins  to  run  about 
to  his  development  into  maturity.  Thus  (6)  tapJi, 
"  the  quickly  stepping,"  is  the  name  of  the  little  one 
who  has  ceased  to  be  carried  by  the  mother,  and 
who  makes  short  and  quick  strides  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  his  parent  (Jer.  xl.  7 ;  Esther  iii.  13). 
(7.)  Elem,  "  the  strong,"  the  seventh  appellation,  de- 
scribes him  when  he  has  developed  his  strength,  and 
is  ready  to  assist  his  parents  in  their  labours,  though 
not  prepared  for  independent  action  (1  Sam.  xx.  22\ 
(8.)  Naar,  "  the  free  "  (from  naar,  "  to  shake  off,"  "  to 
become  free"),  the  eighth  name,  describes  the  grown-up 
youth,  who,  though  stiU  assisted  by  his  parents,  is  no 
more  at  their  side,  but  has  attained  to  that  age  when  he 
can  walk  about  freely  and  defend  himself  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
2  ;  Judg.  viii.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  38) ;  and  (9)  bachur,  "  the 
matured,"  "  the  ripe,"  the  ninth  name,  describes  him 
when  he  has  attained  his  majority,  is  marriageable,  and^ 
fit  for  mihtary  service  (Isa.  xxxi.  8  ;  bdi.  5  ;  Jer.  x-viii. 
21).  We  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  foUow  in 
our  description  of  the  Hebrew  youth  the  different 
stages  of  his  Hfe  thus  marked  out  in  the  Bible. 


sa 
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1.  Immodiately  after  tlie  birth  of  the  child  it  was 
washed,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  (Ezek.  xvi.  4 ;  Lnke  ii.  7).  Though  Arab 
mothers  to  this  day  rub  their  newly-born  babies  with 
sand  or  earth,  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  opinion 
that  the  employment  of  salt  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  was 
simply  dietetic,  designed  to  dry  and  constrict  the  skin, 
yet  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  also  used 
symbolically.  Its  seasoning  and  cleansing  efficacy  ren- 
dered it  an  "  outward  and  ^^siblc  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace."  Hence  the  Jewish  symbolical  usage 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  custom  of  putting  salt  into  the  mouth  of  the  bap- 
tised infant,  with  the  words,  "  Accipe  sal  sapientise  in 
^ntam  seternam."  The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  was  the  occasion  of  especial  rejoicing  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  son,  since  the  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  sons  was,  and  still  is,  regarded  in  the  East 
as  a  great  blessing.  Indeed,  to  have  a  number  of  girls 
is  considered  a  great  calamity,  and  daughters  are  not 
mentioned  when  a  father  speaks  of  his  family.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  I  had  in  my  recent  journey 
in  Moab.  The  old  sheikh  who  acted  as  our  protector 
told  me  that  he  had  four  wives.  I  then  asked  him  how 
many  children  he  had,  to  which  he  replied  five.  This 
rather  puzzled  me.  The  following  day.  when  acciden- 
tally speaking  to  him  about  daughters,  he  said  that  he 
had  six  of  them,  whereupon  I  reminded  him  that  he 
told  me  the  day  before  he  had  only  five  childi-en.  To 
which  he  replied  that  it  was  so,  and  when  I  said  that 
five  sons  and  six  daughters  are  eleven,  he  emphatically 
remarked,  "  We  do  not  count  daughters  when  speak- 
ing of  children."  The  joy,  therefore,  experienced  by 
the  parents  at  the  birth  of  a  son  is  proportioned  to  the 
disappointment  when  a  daughter  is  born.  Hence  the 
messenger  who  announced  the  arrival  of  a  male  child 
was  hailed  as  one  bringing  joyful  news.  This  will 
fihow  the  force  of  the  prophet's  imprecation,  "  Cursed 
be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  saying, 
A  man  child  is  born  iinto  thee  ;  making  him  very  glad  " 
( Jer.  XX.  1.5). 

2.  On  the  eighth  day  the  child,  if  a  boy,  was  cir- 
cumcised, and  received  a  name  (Gen.  x\'ii.  12;  Luke 
i.  59,  60).  This  rite  the  Jews  solemnly  observe  to  the 
present  day.  Except  when  the  child  is  ill,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  will  be  able  to  undergo  the 
operation,  it  always  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day, 
even  if  the  eighth  day  happens  to  be  a  Sabbath 
(John  vii.  23),  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  not  only  join  in  the  rehgious* 
seiwice  connected  with  the  ceremony,  but  partake  of  a 
joyful  repast.  Twenty-two  days  after  circumcision — 
that  is,  when  the  chUd  was  thirty  days  old — if  it  was 
the  first-bom,  the  father  had  to  redeem  it  by  giving  to 
the  priest  thirty  silver  shekels  of  the  sanctuaiy — i.e., 
betAreen  eleven  and  twelve  shillings — as  the  maximtim. 
If  the  child  was  sickly,  the  priest  could  estimate  it  at 
less  than  this  sum  (Numb.  iii.  47,  and  xviii.  16).  The 
T)riest  had  to  come  to  the  house,  as  the  mother  could 
not  appear  with  the  infant  in  the  sanctuaiy  because 


her  days  of  purification  according  to  the  Law  (Lev.  xii. 
2 — i)  were  not  as  yet  accomplished.  When  she  was 
ritually  purified,  the  mother  brought  the  baby  to  the 
priest  into  the  Temple,  to  be  iircsented  publicly  to  the 
Lord  (Luke  ii.  22).  The  Jews  still  observe  the  law  of 
redemption  to  this  day.  When  the  first-bom  male 
is  thirty  days  old,  the  parents  iuAnte  to  their  house 
their  friends  and  a  colien — that  is.  a  descendant  of 
Aaron — to  a  repast.  Ha^Tng  offered  gi*ace  and  some 
introductory  prayers,  the  priest  looks  at  the  child  and 
the  price  of  redemption  presented  unto  him.  and  asks 
the  father  wliich  he  would  prefer,  the  money  or  tne 
child.  Upon  the  father's  rej^ly  that  he  would  rather 
pay  the  price  of  redemption,  the  priest  takes  the  money 
and  swings  it  round  the  infant's  head  in  token  of  his 
vicarious  authority,  saying,  "This  is  for  the  first-bom, 
this  is  in  lieu  of  it,  this  redeems  it !  and  let  this  son  be 
spared  for  life,  for  the  Law  of  God  and  for  the  fear  o£ 
Heaven !  May  it  please  Thee,  that  as  he  was  spared 
for  redemption,  so  he  may  be  spared  for  the  Law,  for 
matrimony,  and  for  good  works.  Amen."'  Tlie  priest 
then  lays  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head,  and  blesses  it 
as  follows :  "  The  Lord  make  thee  as  Epln-aim  and 
Manasseh,"  etc.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
refers  when  he  says,  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,"  etc.  (1  Pet.  i.  18). 
3,  4.  The  period  during  which  the  child  is  a  yoneh 
and  becomes  an  olel,  or  ready  to  be  weaned,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  Talmud,  hoAvever,  gives  us 
the  information  wliich  enables  us  both  to  determine  it 
and  to  explain  the  expressions  describing  the  child  at 
this  age.  This  ancient  authoi-ity  informs  us  that  it  was 
not  only  incumbent  upon  every  mother  to  nurse  the 
child  herself,  but  to  nurse  it  at  least  up  to  two  years 
of  a^'  {Ketlmhotii  59  b);  and  we  know  from  the  book  of 
Maccabees  that  childi-en  were  nursed  up  to  three  years 
(2  Maccab.  vii.  27),  which  is  still  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  the  East.  This  explains  such  passages  as 
Jer.  ix.  21 ;  Lam.  iv.  4,  where  the  olcUm  are  described 
as  playing  in  the  streets,  and  are  represented  in  gi-cat 
famine  as  asking  for  bread.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  the  two  different  stages  of  the 
child's  nursing  life  denoted  by  yoncJc  and  olel,  we  shall 
also, be  able  to  understand  the  proverbial  phrase  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  3 ;  xxii.  19,  which  is  approximately  rendered 
in  the  authorised  version,  in  the  first  instance  "  infant 
and  suckling,"  and  most  inconsistently  in  the  second 
instance  "  children  and  sucklings,"  thus  obliterating  its 
identity.  The  phrase  describes  the  period  of  infancy 
intervening  between  the  birth  and  weaning  of  the  child, 
or  that  stage  of  its  existence  in  which  it  is  utterly 
dependent  \ipon  its  mother  for  nutriment.  Hence  the 
collocation  of  the  two  expressions  in  Jer.  xliv.  7 ; 
Lam.  ii.  11 ;  Ps.  viii.  2.  Up  to  this  age  childi-en  of 
both  sexes  when  very  small  were  carried  in  the  arms  or 
on  one  haunch,  and  when  a  little  bigger  were  earned  on 
the  shoulders,  seated  astride  or  hanging  down  both  their 
legs  in  the  front,  and  holding  the  heads  of  those  who 
carried  them,  as  is  done  by  the  Eg}-ptians  to  this  day. 
This  explains  the  remarks  in  Isa.  xlix.  22 ;  Ixvi.  12. 
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DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED.— I. 


THE    CATHOLIC   EPISTLES  :— ST.    JAMES. 

BY    THE    REV.    H.    D.   JI.    SPEXCE,    M.A.,    EECTOR    OF    ST.    MART    DE    CRYPT,    GLOUCESTEI 

THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    GLOUCESTER    AND    BRISTOL. 


AJID    ESAOIINING    CHAPLAIN    TO 


"  What  dotli  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  can  faith  save  him  ?" — Chap.  ii.  14, 

"Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  saved,  and  not  by  faith 
only." — Chap.  ii.  2i, 

^HESE  words  tave  been  productive  of  gi-eat 
controversy  in  the  Cliui'cli.  At  first  sight, 
they  seem  directly  to  contradict  St.  Paul's 
famous  doctrine,  "justification  by  faith 
only."  Is  this  really  the  case  ?  We  will  examine  care- 
f idly  -whether  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  signified  the  same 
thing  when  they  spoke  of  "faith,"  "works,"  "justifica- 
tion," and  "law."  Now  the  argument  of  St.  James,  in 
the  first  part  of  chap.  ii.  of  his  Epistle,  is,  faith  cannot 
exist  without  lave.  In  the  second  division  of  the  same 
chapter  he  goes  on  to  show  faith  cannot  exist  without 
worlis,  aiul  that  by  worlcs  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  only.  But  St.  James  does  not  understand  by  faith 
what  St.  Paul  does.  In  St.  James's  mind  faith  signifies 
sometimes  the  feeHng  of  confidence  (chaps,  i.  6;  v.  15); 
sometimes  belief  in  Chi-ist  (chap.  ii.  1) ;  but  the  belief 
in  the  latter  case  is  little  more  than  a  mere  historical 
belief  which  evil  spirits  may  and  do  possess.  At  most, 
the  "  faith  in  Chiist "  understood  by  St.  James  is  but  a 
dead  intellectual  orthodoxy,  while  in  St.  Paul's  miud 
"  faith  in  Christ "  included  aU  this,  and  far  more  ;  iu  his 
conception  of  faith  confidence  passed  into  loving  tmst, 
into  a  leaning  upon  the  grace  of  Grod,  manifested  iu  the 
atoning  death  of  Chiist.  It  presupposes  a  feeling  of 
deep  humility,  a  persuasion  of  one's  own  utter  personal 
tmworthiness.  With  St.  James,  as  it  has  been  wells^id, 
the  prominent  idea  of  faith  is  an  orthodox  creed ;  .,  ith 
St.  Paul,  a  spiritual  life.  By  works  St.  James  signifies 
not  mere  diy  works  of  the  law,  not  merely  a  rigid 
keeping  of  religious  observances,  a  lifeless  ritual,  but 
deeds  of  love  and  charity,  of  unselfish  kindness ;  in  a 
word,  an  active,  earnest,  self-denying  life.  St.  Paul,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  altogether  excluding  «ieeds  of 
unselfish  love,  still  in  his  idea  of  works  promiaently 
biings  forward  ceremonial  observances  and  usages, 
viewing  works  generally  from  the  stand-point  of  seK- 
satisfaction  and  pride,  so  often  occupied  by  a  self-right- 
eous Jew.  Justification  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
bears  the  same  signification  which  it  does  in  St.  Paul's 
teaching — viz.,  acquittal  from  gvult ;  and  as  the  result 
of  this  acquittal,  the  being  accounted  iTghteo«s  before 
Grod.  But  St.  Paul's  explanation  searches  far  deeper 
into  the  true  meaning  of  justification.  He  sets  out  by 
carefully  setting  aside  any  supposition  "that  this 
acquittal  from  guilt "  can  be  won  by  a  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  for  no  man  can  fulfil  it.  He  shows,  too,  how  in- 
capable even  is  a  good  conscience  to  give  a  man  peace 
or  rest — ^this  rest,  the  peace  with  God,  can  only  be 
attained  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Justification  in 
this  high  sense,  according  to  Paul,  is  the  gift  of  the  free 
grace  of  God,  who,  for  Jesus'  sake,  looks  on  and  accepts 


the  sinner  as  though  he  were  righteous.  Lastly,  while 
to  St.  Paul  the  netioaof  "the  law"  suggests  principally 
the  Mosaic  law,  with  its  ritual  and  its  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, iu  St.  James's  mind  "the  law"  possessed  a 
higher  and  deeper  meaning.  In  his  epistle  he  employs 
the  term  "  law"  almost  as  a  synonym  for  "  Gospel"  (the 
word  "  Gospel "  is  never  used  in  the  epistle) :  his  law  is 
always  the  moral,  never  the  ceremonial.  Thus  we  see  that 
in  these  two  great  Christian  masters  no  opposition  in 
doctrine  really  exists,  for  they  are  speaking,  as  Professor 
Lightfoot  tenns  it,  a  different  language. 

The  position  of  St.  James  in  the  early  CiiursJ^ 
was  a  singular  one.  Though  so  closely  connected  by 
human  ties  with  Jesus,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  dis- 
believer iu  the  Lord's  mission  till  the  veiy  close  of  his 
ministry  (John  vii.  5).  In  the  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find 
related  a  special  ajjpearance  of  the  Lord  to  St.  James 
after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  "  James  had 
sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hoiir  in 
which  the  Lord  had  di-imk  the  cup  untU  he  saw  Him 
risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  therefore,  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just, 
and  said  to  him,  'My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the 
Son  of  man  has  risen  from  the  dead.'"  [Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Sebrews,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  iu  commcn- 
taiy  on  Galatians,  p.  260.) 

Con^Tnced,  probably,  by  this  appearance  of  the  risen 
Lord,  St.  James  at  once  appears  to  have  taken  that 
foremost  place  in  the  Church  of  Jenisalem  to  which 
his  eai-tUy  relationship  to  Jesus  gave  him  special  claim. 
A  rigid  obseiTer  of  the  law — probably  an  ascetic,  ii: 
not  a  Nazarite — he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  win  over 
the  people  of  Israel  to  the  faith  of  the  Cmcified ;  and 
to  these  childi-en'of  the  old  covenant  he  addi'esses  his 
epistle.  Bred  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Pharisee  tcne  of 
thought,  sun-ounded  from  childhood  by  all  the  sacred 
traditions  and  fancied  privileges  of  the  chosen  people,  in 
intimate  communion  from  the  fia-st  with  Jesus,  and  yet  a 
disbeliever  in  His  divine  mission,  he  was  won  over  at  last 
by  a  sj^ecial  ai^pearance  of  the  Pisen  One.  The  jealous 
Hebrews,  while  listening  with  suspicion  to  the  other 
preachers  of  Christ,  would  sm-ely  receive  with  respect 
the  testimony  of  James  the  Just,  the  Lord's  brother. 
Different  fi'om  St.  Paid,  whose  missionaiy  work  led  him 
to  address  the  superstitious,  fickle  Galatian,  the  polished 
and  sceptical  Greek,  the  proud  and  contemptuous  Roman, 
and  whose  first  thought  was  to  teach  these  varied  peoples, 
who  believed  in  nothing,  the  glorious  beauty  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  God,  a  Father,  a  Redeemer,  and  how 
from  loving  faith  in  this  God  all  good  and  noble  works 
must  sj)ring;  different  from  this,  St.  James  had  to 
argue  with  meu  whose  great  error  had  been  their  per- 
suasion that  they  had  f  oimd  a  way  to  salvation  in  a  bare 
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historic  belief,  in  a  ritual  rather  than  in  a  life — who 
dreamed  of  heaven  as  the  reward  of  orthodoxy  rather 
than  of  holiness. 

If  the  date  of  the  epistle  were  known,  it  would, 
without  doubt,  throw  much  light  on  the  question  of 
the  seeming  contradiction  between  St.  James's  teaching 
and  St.  Paul's ;  but  there  is  no  internal  evidence  in 
St.  James's  writing  which  enables  us  with  any  certainty 
to  fix  this  date.  Two  points,  however,  deseiwe  notice, 
which  go  far  to  support  the  theory  already  advanced — 
viz.,  that  St.  James  is  no  way  referring  to  any  teaching 
of  St.  Paid.  (1.)  Had  St.  James  been  aware  of  his 
brother  apostle's  publication  of  his  famous  doctrine 
'•  justLScation  by  faith  only,"  which  was  first  distinctly 
put  forward  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian  Church,  and 
which  writing  is  placed  by  some  a.d.  5i,  by  others 
A.D.  57,  St.  James  would  surely  have  made  some  allusion 
to  a  great  doctrine  at  once  so  widely  received,  and 
which,  at  first  sight,  he  seems  so  distinctly  to  contra- 
dict. {2.)  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  there  is  no  notice 
whatever  respecting  the  duties  of  Jewish  Christians 
with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Now,  considering  the  fierce  hostility  which  this  question 
gave  rise  to,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  points 
discussed  in  the  Apostolic  Coxmcil  of  Jerusalem  we 
read  of  in  Acts  xv.,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
St.  Jiimes  wrote  before  A.D.  50,  the  date  of  the  coiincil 
in  question.  Everything  seems  to  point  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  epistle  was  written  very  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  most  likely  between 
A.D.  45  and  50,  and  befwe  the  great  doctrine  of  St.  Paid 
had  been  publicly  preached  to  the  Christian  Church. 

But  while  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  two 
epistles — the  one  addressed  to  Jews,  the  other  to  Gen- 
tries— we  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  one 
was  never  intended  as  a  refutation,  or  in  any  way  a 
contradiction  of  the  otlier,  we  cannot  help  seemg  how 
wide -spread  has  been  the  persuasion,  how  deep  has 
been  the  conviction  among  Christians  that  St.  James 
contradicts  St.  Paul,  and  refutes  his  tcAching. 

It  was  not  so  at  first.  Nor  was  it  until  after  his 
martyrdom  that  St.  James  was  made  to  assume  a  position 
of  hostility  to  St.  Paul.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
took  place  very  soon  after  the  apostle's  death,  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  the  position  of  Jewish  Christians. 
The  Temple  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  men  who 
hitherto  had  felt  themselves  bound  to  obsen-e  the  law 
and  its  sen^ices,  now  felt  themselves  freed  from  this 
obligation.  But  a  stubborn  party  seems  to  have  arisen, 
who,  declining  all  compromise,  sepai'ating  themselves 
from  their  brethren,  still  maintained  the  strict  necessity 
of  observing  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  A  bitter  hostility 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  teaching  was  a  characteristic  feature 
of  these  Judaising  Christians ;  how  imrclenting  was 
their  enmity  we  gather  from  notices  scattered  over  the 
Pauline  writings.  Tlicse  eai'ly  separatists,  afterwards 
kno^vn  under  the  name  of  Ebionites,  were  to  be  found 
in  all  those  great  world-centres  where  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians congregated.  They  made  nse  from  the  first  of  the 
hDnoured  name  of  St.  James  as  their  authority  for  many 


of  their  pecidiar  and  heretical  tenets.  In  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,  an  Ebionitic  composition  which  appeared 
within  a  century  of  St.  Paul's  death,  we  have  stUl  pre- 
served some  of  the  strange  opinions  of  these  Judaising 
heretics.  In  these  Homilies  we  find  St.  Peter  repre- 
sented as  charging  his  hearers  to  shun  any  apostle, 
teacher,  or  prophet,  who  does  not  fu-st  compare  his 
preaching  with  James,  called  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
and  entrusted  with  the  Church  of  the  Hebrews  iu 
Jerusalem.  This,  of  course,  assumes  an  opposition  iu 
St.  James  to  the  received  doctrine,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  teaching  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  is  alluded  to  in  unmistakabb 
language,  and  is  called  "  the  enemy  "  (6  exdpos  iyepooiros), 
and  his  doctrine  termed  foolish  and  lawless  (compare 
L^htfoot  on  Gal.,  pp.  306, 307).  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  use  of  St.  James's  teaching  by  dangerous  schismatics 
and  determined  enemies  of  St.  Paid,  that  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  for  a  long  period  was  looked  on  with  jealous 
suspicion  by  a  large  division  of  the  catholic  Church. 
Tlie  Church  of  the  "West  during  the  first  three  centuries 
received  it  not.  None  of  the  early  Latin  versions  con- 
tain it.  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  disputed  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  celebrated  catalogue  of 
Eusebius,  written  probably  early  in  the  fourth  centiu-y. 

The  Eastern  Churoh  received  it,  and  acknowledged 
its  authority  from  the  first.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
church  coimcils  of  the  foui"th  centur}-,  when  the  varied 
evidence  for  the  several  disputed  books  was  discussed, 
that  the  Epistle  and  teaching  of  St.  James  were  received 
generally  in  the  West.  Jerome,  so  late  as  A.D.  392, 
alludes  to  the  doubts  which  had  so  long  hung  over  this 
epistle  ;  but,  he  said,  "in  course  of  time  it  gained  autho- 
rity." Fi'om  the  fourth  century  to  the  fifteenth  the 
question  respecting  tlie  alleged  contradiction  in  its 
teaching  to  St.  Paul's  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and  for 
1,100  years,  at  least,  all  chm-ches  in  East  and  "West 
reverently  acknowledged  the  ej)istle  of  the  great  apostla 
of  the  circumcision  as  undoubted,  unquestioned  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  stir  and  ferment  of  the  Reformation 
period  the  long-buried  question  was  again  raised,  and 
men  like  the  earnest  and  fervid  Luther,  carried  away  by 
their  passionate  admiration  for  St.  Paid  and  his  nobb 
exposition  of  faith  in  Christ,  were  not  afraid  to  cast 
aside  as  imiuspired  the  epistle  and  teaching  of  James, 
the  1)rother  of  the  Lord.  Luther  even  dares  to  speak 
of  James  as  too  weak  in  mind  for  his  task,  refers 
to  him  as  contradicting  Paid  and  all  Scripture,  and 
declines  to  place  this  epistle  in  his  Bible  among  the 
proper  leading  books,  and  dismissing  it  as  "  an  epistle  ®f 
straw  indeed"  {ein  recht  strohernes  episteh.  relegates  it 
to  the  end  of  the  catholic  epistles,  where  it  still  stands 
in  aU  German  Protestant  editions.  Modem  criticism, 
removed  from  the  excitement  and  mental  disturbance  of 
the  Reformation  era,  has,  with  one  consent,  restored  this 
great  epistle,  and  its  pure  Christ-like  teaching  to  its 
legitimate  place,  and  in  so  doing  has  confirmed  tho 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  catholic  Church,  which  sees 
no  contradiction,  no  difference  of  doctrine  between  the 
teaching  of  St.  James  and  that  of  St.  Paul. 
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TUDENTS  of  the  remoter  past  of  the 
ancient  world  have  at  aU  times  been 
attracted  by  any  facts  or  traditions  which 
presented  points  of  contact,  or  even  of  re- 
semblance, when  compared  with  the  naiTa- 
tives  of  the  Bible.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
however,  their  field  was  confined  to  Greece,  or  to  the 
fragments  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history  that  had 
been  preserved  by  writers  like  Herodotus,  Josephus, 
and  Eusebius.  Even  within  that  narrower  range  most 
readers  have  felt  that  a  fresh  life  and  interest  were 
given  to  narratives  with  which  they  were  before  familiar 
when  they  have  seen,  for  example,  in  the  old  legend  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  an  instance  of  the  survival  of 
the  memory  of  a  great  flood  in  the  remoter  past,  or 
have  come  across  an 
independent  version  o£  ^^^ 

the  defeat  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  in  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  141),  or  of 
the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  xix.  8,  §  2). 

Within  the  last  half 
centmy  an  immense  ad- 
dition has  been  made 
to  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge which,  more  or 
less  richly,   contribute 

to  this  result.  The  former,  which  has  been  gained  by 
deciphering  the  so-called  hieroglyphic  characters  of 
Egypt,  and  the  cuneiform  wi'iting  of  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Persia,  has  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Biblical 
scholars  a  vast  mass  of  materials  that  were  before  im- 
known,  which  no  Greek  historian  had  been  able  to 
make  use  of.  The  history  of  the  great  monarchies 
■ffiith  which  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  contact 
has  been  placed  before  us  in  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions and  other  records  that  were  contemporary  with 
the  events  of  wliich  we  read  in  them,  and  throw,  in 
many  iustances,  a  new  light  upon  the  Bible  naiTatives. 
So  far  as  they  show  that  its  records  tally  with  what  they 
record,  they  furnish  independent  evidence  that  we  are 
on  the  solid  ground  of  reality,  not  on  that  of  mythical 
tradition  or  "  cuuniugly  devised  fable."  So  far  even  as 
they  show  that  the  Scriptural  nan-ative,  though  not 
•Erectly  coufii-med,  is  yet  m  harmony  with  what  we  thus 
learn  as  to  the  events,  character,  life,  and  religion  of  the 
time  of  which  it  treats,  it  furnishes  us  with  groimds  for 
accepting  it  as  trustworthy.  Direct  proof  of  the  super- 
natural events  in  the  histoiy  of  Israel  is,  of  course, 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  monuments  of  heathen 
nations,"  who  saw  in  that  people  only  a  race  whom  they 
feared  or  scorned,  conquered,  or  held  in  bondage.  It 
'rill  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  bring  into 
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stronger  light  the  events  which  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  histoiy  of  other  nations,  believing 
that  the  more  the  sacred  history  is  so  studied,  the  more 
will  the  reader  be  led  to  feel  that  it  is  unlike  as  weU 
as  like  them,  that  it  contains  elements  that  are  nobler 
and  more  divine  than  anything  that  is  to  be  found  in 
them.  In  some  cases — as,  for  example,  in  the  fii-st  of 
this  series  of  illustrations — we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  tradition  which  has  for  its  basis  the  records  of 
a  divine  act  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  whole  family 
of  man. — Editor. 

The  earliest  event  recorded  in  Scripture  which  seems 
to  admit  of  illustration  from  any  of  these  sources  is  the 
Deluge.     There  was  an  ancient  city  in  Phrygia,  called 

originally  Celsense,  and 
afterwards  Apameia  or 
Apameia  Cibotus,' 
which  seems  to  have 
j)Ossessed  a  curious 
local  belief  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Phrygians 
generally  were  bC>' 
lievers  in  a  great  de- 
luge, which  the  Greeks 
identified  with  that  of 
Deucalion,  a  deluge 
whereby,  according  to 
some  of  them,  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  had  been  swept  away.  Their 
myths  told  of  a  certain  Nannacus,  or  Annacus  (a 
name  in  which  Ewald-  and  other  critics  recognise  the 
Biblical  Enoch),  who  attained  the  age  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  warned  mankind  of  the  coming  flood, 
in  which  he  and  they  would  be  destroyed  together.^ 
According  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  Phrygians, 
the  belief  would  seem  to  hav5  been  that  the  flood  came 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  whole  race  of  man ;  after 
which  Jupiter,  with  the  aid  of  Prometheus  (Fore- 
thought) and  Athene  (Art),  created  a  new  race  out  of 
clay,  breathing  into  it  the  breath  of  life.*  But  at 
Apameia  this  myth  received  a  curious  modification, 
which  brought  it  into  much  closer  accordance  with  the 
accoimt  given  in  Genesis.  There  the  belief  was  that 
two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  escaped  the  watery 
death  which  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 


1  Pliny,  H.  jV.,  v,  29.  Apameia  was  not  built  on  exactly  the 
same  site  as  Cetenae,  but  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other  (Strab.  xii.  8,  §  15),  and  doubtless  carried 
with  them  their  traditions. 

2  GeschichXe  des  Folfces  Is,rad,  vol.  i.,  p.  356. 

^  See  Stepb.  Byz.,  De  Urbibus,  ad  voc.  'UmioM;  Suidas,  Lex., 
ad  voc.  Ndn-anor. 

4  "  When  the  ground  was  dry,"  says  Stephen,  "  Zeus  ordered 
Prometheus  and  Athene  to  mould  figures  in  clay,  and  then  sum- 
moning the  Winds,  he  bade  them  breathe  into  the  figures,  which 
thus  became  alive." 
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doubtless  that  they  became  the  progenitors  of  the  new 
race.^  The  modified  tradition  may  have  been  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  name  of  the  town,  Cibotus ; 
for  Cibotns  (ki/3£ctJ)s)  meant  an  "ark"  or  "chest." 
Among  other  mythological  scenes  or  emblems  borne 
upon  tlio  obverse  of  Apamean  coins  is  a  representation 
of  the  Deluge  according  to  Apamean  ideas.  Two 
figures,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  are  represented 
standing  in  a  sort  of  square  ark  or  chest  which  floats 
upon  the  waters,  visible  through  a  window  in  its  side. 
On  the  top  of  the  ark  is  perched  a  bird,  while  on  the 
left  another  bird  flies  towards  it,  holding  the  branch  of 
a  tree  betAvcen  its  feet.  On  the  side  of  the  ai-k,  below 
the  window,  are  the  letters  Nfl  or  NfiE.  In  front  stand 
two  other  figures,  similarly  attired  with  those  in  the 
ark,  but  with  the  right  hand  raised  as  if  in  thanks- 
giving, which  represent  (it  is  probable)  the  same  two 
persons  that  are  seen  Avithin  the  ark,  after  they  have 
issued  from  it. 

Tlie  most  curious  points  connected  Avith  this  coin  (or 
rather  Avith  this  series  of  coins,  for  they  were  struck 
under  at  least  tliree  emiierors,  Septimius  Severus, 
Macrinus,  and  Philip-)  are  the  letters  NXIE  or  Nn,  and 
the  birds.  Various  explanations  have  been  attempted 
of  them,  especially  of  the  foi-mer ;  but  none  Avill 
approve  itself  to  a  candid  criticism,  except  that  which 
connects  the  letters  Avith  the  Scripkiral  name,  Noah 
(nj,  N&je). 

In  the  last  century,  Avhen  the  subject  of  these  coins, 
put  prominently  foi-ward  by  the  English  antiquai-y, 
Bryant,  occupied  for  some  years  the  special  attention 
of  learned  men,  it  was  argued  by  some^  that  tlie  letters 
themselves  were  not  sufficiently  established,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  real  inscrii^tion  was  not  NriE,  but  NEn, 
or  NEflK.  This  Avas  regarded  as  an  abbreAiation  of 
veuKSpavy  a  word  often  found  upon  coins,  and  was  read 
with  the  rest  of  the  inscription — e.g.,  'Eirl  ar/aivoderov 
'Aprejxa  y  ^ hira.tx.iuiv  veoiK6pcav.  But  in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  great  numismatists  seem  altogether  agreed 
that  tliis  suggestion  is  Avithout  any  foundation,'*  and 
that  the  letters  upon  the  ark  are,  in  all  coins  of  this 
type,  cither  Nn  or  NHE,  »3ver  NEHK. 

Next,  it  was  urged,  that  if  the  letters  were  really 
NUE,  as  it  appeared  they  were,  perhaps  they  had  been 
added  to  the  coins  "  by  the  tool  of  a  falsifier."*  It 
was  not  pretended  that  their  shape  or  appearance  lent 
any  support  to  this  view ;  but  the  difiiculty  of  admit- 
ting that  coins  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  bore  on 
them  an  actual  reference  to  the  Noachian  deluge  was 
thought  to  be  OA'crAvhclming,  and  any  supposition  was 
welcomed  Avhereby  such  a  conclusion  Avas  escaped. 
But  hero  again  the  progress  of  dispassionate  criticism 


1  Compare  the  Greek  myth  of  Deucalion  (Ov.,  3fet.,  i.  260,  &c.  ; 
Apollod.,  i.  7,  §  2,  &c.). 

-  See  Mionnet,  Description  is  ilidaiUes,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  234 — 237. 
3  As  especially  by  Dean  Milles  {ArcluBologia,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  332—339). 

*  Comp.  Eckhel,  Docfr.  Num.  Vet.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  132—139;  Mionnet, 
Descripfion  de  MidailUs  antiques,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  23i — 237. 

*  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Abbe  Bartht-lemy  (Archceologia, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  352).  It  was  approved  by  the  English  numismatists 
(ib.  p.  355). 


has  put  to  shame  the  crude  suggestions  of  persons 
little  versed  in  the  difficult  science  of  numismatics; 
and  modern  authorities  express  no  doubt  of  the  legend 
in  question  being  genuine. 

Lastly,  a  Avild  interpretation  of  the  legend  was  put 
forth  by  one  scholar,^  who,  admitting  the  word  NHE  to 
be  genuine,  opined  that  it  "  was  the  dual  of  (yii,"  and 
corresponded  to  the  first  words  in  the  line  of  OA-id, 
where  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia,  on  issuing  from  the 
vessel  wherein  they  had  been  saA-ed,  are  made  to  say— 

"  Nos  duo  turba  sumus ;  posscdit  coetera  pontus."' 
The  conjecture  was  supported  by  the  analogies  of  o-<fwe 
and  ifx/xe ;  but,  as  another  scholar*  soon  afterAvards 
observed,  "  It  is  apprehended  that  this  pronoun  is 
always  spelt  Avith  an  iota,  and  therefore,  until  some 
authority  can  bo  produced,  either  from  MSS.  or 
printed  l)ooks,  of  its  being  Avritten  Avith  an  epsilon, 
neither  the  spelling,  nor  the  meaning  hero  given,  can 
be  justified."  As  no  such  authority  exists,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  must  bt^  re- 
garded as  wholly  untenable. 

With  respect  to  the  birds,  tlie  following  explanations 
were  suggested.  The  bird  seated  on  the  ark,  which 
was  admitted  to  be  a  crow  or  raven,  might  be  a  mere 
symbol  of  Apameia,^  the  blackness  of  the  creature 
expressing  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  {KeXatvai).  Tliat 
flying  in  the  air  might  be  an  eagle,'"  a  frequent  emlilein 
of  Apameia  on  its  coins ;  or  if  a  dove  bearing  an  olive- 
branch,  it  might  simply  indicate  the  issue  of  the  coin 
on  a  peaceful  occasion.''  Besides,  it  was  remarked,'^ 
birds  (or  at  any  rate  a  bird)  formed  part  of  the 
regular  Greek  mji^h  of  Deucalion's  deluge,'^  and  tliere- 
fore  the  occurrence  of  birds  upon  the  coins  did  not 
lend  any  strength  to  the  A-iew  that  the  issuers  of  the 
tyi^e  intended  in  any  way  to  represent  the  Noachian 
Deluge. 

These  explanations  were  unsatisfactory,  first,  because 
the  representation  on  the  coins  evidently  formed  one 
picture,  and  was  not  a  mere  collection  of  emblems; 
secondly,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Apamcans 
of  the  time  of  Severus,  Macriims,  and  Philip,  kucAv  tlieir 
city  under  the  name  of  CetenaB ;  thirdly,  because  it  is 
unusual  to  indicate  a  city  tAvice  OA-er,  on  one  and  the 
same  coin,  by  two  different  symbols ;  fourthly,  because 
three  successive  kings  would  scarcely  have  signifitxl  the 
estabfisliment  of  peace  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  the 
coins  of  a  proA-iucial  city;  fifthly,  because  the  Deuc*- 
lionie  legend  mentioned  at  the  utmost  one  bird;  ani, 
sixtlily,  because  a  dove  AAith  an  olive-branch  was  not  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman  way  of  denoting  the  conclusion  d 

<"•  See  an  Essay  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  in  the  ArchcBologit, 
vol.  iv.,  no.  sxi.,  pp.  315^330. 

■  Metaph.,  i.  355.  * 

**  Dean  Milles  (Archaologia,  vol.  iv.,  p.  344),  v 

9  Ibid.,  p.  341. 

10  Ibid. 

11  Hardwin,  Oj).  ScUct,  p.  25. 

12  Milles,  in  ArchtsBologia,  vol.  iv.,  p.  341.  The  authority  quoted 
is  Plutarch,  De  solerf.  animal..  Op.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  768. 

13  Milles,  1.  s.  c.  This  was  scarcely  true,  since  the  mention « 
a  bird  in  connection  with  Deucalion's  deluge  occurs  in  the  OlW 
passage  of  Plutarch  only. 
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peace.  Moreover,  the  attempts  to  explain  the  impress 
without  reference  to  the  Noachian  Deluge  failed  sig- 
nally, in  that  they  omitted  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
force  of  accumulated  evidence.  The  letters  NriE,  the 
two  birds,  and  the  branch  carried  by  one  of  them,  form 
three  distinct  pieces  of  evidence,  each  of  which  is  a 
strong  argument  by  itself.  But  the  force  of  the  entiro 
argument  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  three  sepa- 
rate facts,  wliich  cannot  be  reasonably  accounted  for 
othei-wise  than  by  a  conscious  reference  on  the  part  of 
those  who  issued  the  coins  to  the  history  contained  in 
Genesis.  How  they  obtained  then-  knowledge,  and  how 
they  came,  though  neither  Jews  nor  Cluistiaus,  but 
mere  heathen,  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  are  questions  of 
much  interest,  which,  however,  can  only  be  answered 
conjecturally. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Apamean  Phrygians,  if  they 
possessed,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  nation,  a 
tradition  of  the  Deluge,  together  with  the  name  of 
Annacus  (or  Enoch),  from  a  remote  antiquity,  may  also 
have  possessed  from  an  equally  early  date  the  name  of 
Noah,  and  the  history  of  his  sending  out  the  birds. 
This  latter  fact  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Babylo- 
nians,^ and  through  them  to  the  later  Greeks,  who 
weaved  the  incident  into  their  own  tradition  of  Deu- 
calion. But  it  is  perhaps  more  x^robable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Noah,  and  of  the  birds,  reached  the  Apameans 
from  Biblical  sources,  and  was  incorporated  into  their 
legend  as  sufficiently  harmonising  with  it.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  nations 
from  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  at  Alexandria 
probably  in  the  third  centiiry  B.C.,  enabled  the  more 
learned  of  the  Greeks  generally  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 
Such  writers  as  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  and  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  popularised  the  knowledge  thus  obtained;^ 
and  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  grew  to  be  persons  with 
whom  many  of  the  heathen  were  familiar.  At  what 
date,  and  imder  what  circumstances  the  Apameans 
came  to  connect  their  own  city  in  an  especial  way  with 
the  Deluge,  is  veiy  obscure.  Perhaps  the  name  Cibotus, 
which  may  have  been  originally  given  to  the  place  on 
account  of  the  great  wealth  collected  there,  ^  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  special  localising  at  Apameia  of  the 
general  Phiygian  tradition.  Cibotus,  which  originally 
meant  a  coffer  or  chest  for  containing  valuables,''  was 
adopted  l)y  the  Alexandi-ian  Jews  as  the  proper  transla- 
-tion  of  the  Hebrew  tebah  (nan),  "  ark,"  throughout  their 
version  of  Genesis.  When  Greeks  read  the  Septuagiut 
version,  the  word  would  strike  them ;  and  being  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  they  would  ask 
themselves,  "  Is  the  curious  epithet  borne  by  the  Phry- 

^  See  the  well-known  fragment  of  Abydenus  (Euseb.  Chron. 
Can.,  i.  27),  who  followed  the  Babylonian  writer,  Berosvis ;  and 
compare  the  account  of  the  Deluge  recently  published  from  an 
Assyrian  tablet  by  Mr.  George  Smith. 

-  See  their  Fragments,  in  the  Fragm.  Hist.  Grcre.  of  C.  Miiller, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  391—396,  and  vol.  iii.,  pp.  373,  374,  415,  &c. 

3  Strab.,  xii.  8,  §  15,  ad  init. 

Snidas,  sub  VOC.  Ki/8(0Tor,  «i9  vnodox'ijv  i/iiaTi'aiv  Kai  XpriuaTav, 


gian  Apameia  connected  with  this  meaning  of  Kt^wrbs 
and,  if  so,  how  came  Apameia  to  get  the  name  F  Did 
the  ark  first  rest  there  F  "  At  first  sight,  the  answer 
woidd  have  seemed  to  be,  "  No ; "  for  the  ark  rested  on 
Ararat  (Gen.  viu.  4),  and  Ararat  was  understood  to  Ijo 
in  Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37).  But  Phrygia  and  Ainie- 
nia  were  neighbouriug,  if  not  conterminous,  countries ; 
and  it  was  beheved  that  there  was  a  special  connection 
between  the  two  nations.'  Moreover,  the  Phrygians 
claimed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,*'  which 
woidd  be  the  case  if  theii-  coimtry  was  the  first  peopled 
after  the  Deluge.  Altogether,  the  idea  of  locating 
Ararat  in  western  Phrygia,  and  making  Apameia  Ci- 
botus the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  seems  to  have 
approved  itself  to  some,  especially  to  the  Alexandrians, 
to  whom  we  must  certainly  be  indebted  for  the  First 
Book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.^  In  this  work  we  find 
the  following  account  given  of  the  ark's  resting- 
place  : — 

"  There  is  a  mount  in  the  dark  Phrygian  land. 
Lofty,  far- stretching — Ararat  'tis  named — 
Since  on  that  mount  'twas  fated  that  mankind 
Should  find  salvation  and  much  wished-for  rest : 
There  Marsyas,  mighty  stream,  doth  take  his  rise ; 
And  there,  when  the  floods  sank,  on  the  high  crest, 
Kested  the  ark."S 

It  has  been  proposed  to  read  KeAaiVrjy  for  ixiXaivtis  in 
the  fii-st  line,^  and  to  understand  the  word  as  a  proper 
name  (Celaenae);  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
intention  to  locate  the  resting  of  the  ark  at  Apameia 
Cibotus  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  line,  Mapavov  iv6a 
<p\f^es  ixeydxov  TroTa/xolo  ire<j>vKay,  for  Apameia  was  situated 
at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas.  The  date  of  the  lines 
quoted  is  uncertain.  The  Sibylline  collection,  as  we 
have  it,  cannot  be  earlier  than  about  a.d.  120;^"  but 
parts  of  it  may  be  anterior  to  Christianity;  and  the 
entire  account  of  the  Deluge  is  not  improbably  the  work 
of  an  Alexandrian  Platonist  of  about  the  age  of  Philo. 
We  can  readily  understand  that,  the  idea  ha^dng  once 
been  started  that  Apameia  was  the  place  where  the 
ark  rested,  whoever  may  have  been  the  persons  start- 
ing it,  the  people  of  the  town,  when  the  story  reached 
them,  would  eagerly  catch  at  the  notion,  and  Avith  a 
pardonable  j)rovincial  vanity  woidd  add  the  supposed 
fact  to  the  antique  glories  of  their  native  place.  The 
statement,  repeated  by  antiquarians  and  ciceroni,  would 
come  to  be  generally  received ;  and,  at  last,  would  take 


^  Herodotus  said  that  the  Armenians  were  colonists  of  the 
Phrygians  (vii.  73). 

^  Herod.,  ii.  2;  Pausan.,  i.  14,  §2;  Apuleius,  MeiaTph.  xi.  5; 
Claudian,  Eutrop.  ii.  251;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Ehod.,  iv.  262;  Arrian. 
Fr.,  46 ;  &e. 

''  See  Burton's  History  of  the  First  Tliree  Centuri«s,  vol.  ii. 
p.  114. 

'^  Orac.  Sibyll.,  i.  268—274.  The  passage  is  in  the  original  as 
follows : — 

"EffTi  3fc-  T19  <t>pvfinv  CTTJ  tt^eipoio  /[zeXaiKtir 
^H\l/3aT0v  Tavt'^nKC?  opot,  'Apapc'n  &€  KaXetrat, 
"Ott'  apa  cujtft](r€(TOat  eTr'  avrt^  Travrer  ^^xeWov, 
'El'  roi'Tit}  iutey(t\ri  ot  ttoOtj  Karaifvfito^  r\ev* 
Maptrrov  fvtia  (pXf/Set  neidXov  ■noTa/iOio  Trt'^uKar. 
Tou  6e  Ki/3(i)To?  e^ietvev  ev  vyl/rjXo'to  KapT]i>(f> 
At}^dvTOJi>  i'ddrioi'' 

9  Eckhel,  Boctr.  Num.  Tcf.,  vol.  iii.  p.  137;  Bochsrt,  GeograpTi, 
Sac,  i.  3. 

If*  Since  it  mentions  Hadrian  (v.  47  ;  viii.  52), 
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its  tarn  with  other  supposed  facts  of  local  history  upon 
the  coins. 

It  may  bo  added  that  the  Sibylline  collection  con- 
tained also  an  account  of  the  birds  and  of  the  olire- 
braucli,  so  that  it  might  well  have  given  occasion  to  the 
entire  representation  upon  the  coins  : — 

"Again  some  days  be  rested,  and  sent  forth 
The  dove  once  more,  that  he  might  learn  if  yet 
The  waters  had  abated.     She  to  earth 
Wing'd  her  swift  flight,  and  on  the  humid  land 
Pausing  awhile,  sped  back,  and  with  her  brought 
A  twig  of  olive,  sign  of  her  good  news. 


Then  all  took  heart,  and  with  exceeding  joy 
Kejoiced,  hoping  to  see  the  earth  once  more. 
Bat  Noe,  afterward,  sent  from  the  ark 
Another  bird,  black-wing' d,  that  boldly  flew. 
And,  trusting  to  its  wings,  on  earth  remained."  i 
(hnes  254—263.) 

^  AvTc'tp  Of  rjavxrto'ac  ird\tv  t^^iara,  nt^ne  ireXeiai* 
Av^(9,  *ka  yvifi  CiTrep  t-navcraTO  vdaTa  TroXX-.l' 
H  d   apa    trwTtjtaaa  dienraTO,  /3h  i'  tTri  yaiav' 
Baton  6'  unwava-aa-a  iefiat  vorepp  eiri  yairi, 
Aylf  cffi  Ntu€  iraKtv  dt  re  riKvife,  K:ip^ot  iXaiat 
Zri|Ua  (ptpovaa  ^if'  ufYeXi'in"      6cip<Tot  i'  ?x<  viivrat, 
Kai  fifya  xdpMi  "'"■  Toiai/  intXni^taKov  u()prt<rat, 
Kai  Tore  irj  ^ereTretx*  dWov  ^xeXavonrepov  opvtv 
AdpxaKor  ffb7r«;uire»'     6  ie  irTepuyeaai  nenoitiiat 
nps^pocfut  irtraTo,  yair]  i'  iKOu/ti  (Trfjueive. 
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LASSIFICATION. 
gator  of  the  material 
world  has  similar 
work  to  undertake  in 
his  pursuits  to  that  wliich  occupies 
the  scientific  investigator  of  tho 
written  word.  In  elaborating  his 
science  the  theologian  has  to 
select  and  classify  the  different 
doctrines  scattered  throughout 
the  pages  of  the  Bible,  arranging 
them  into  a  symmetrical  whole, 
where  each  has  its  true  position 
and  its  proper  importance.  On 
the  face  of  it  one  might  expect, 
as  the  result  of  the  careful  and 
honest  research  of  a  logical  and 
independent  mind,  a  perfect 
system  which  would  command 
universal  resiicct ;  but  instead  of 
this  we  have  an  almost  endless 
diversity  of  doctiiaal  system,  each 
investigator  being  influenced  by 
those  notions  [idola  of  Bacon) 
which  are  more  rife  and  over- 
powering in  theology  than  iu  any 
other  Ijranch  of  study.  In  like 
manner  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  investigator  collects  his  ma- 
terials from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth,  allied  forms  are 
brought  together  from  the  arid 
regions  of  tho  equator,  and  the 
frozen  soil  of  the  arctic  circle, 
as  well  as  from  the  green  pas- 
tures of  temperate  climes.  Each 
plant  finds  its  place  beside  its 
allies,  and  all  are  built  up  into 
a  single  system,  which  is  behoved 
to  express  the  pku  of  the  Creator 
in  this  sub-kingdom  of  Nature, 
But  here  also  tho  imperfections 
of  the  interpreter  prevent  the 
production  of  a  perfect  and  uni- 


— The  scientific  investi-  [ 


Anesiose  [Anemone  coronaria,  Linn.),  half  n-itural 
size.     ("  Lily  of  the  field,"  Matt.  vi.  28.) 


versally  accepted  expression  of  this  plan.  Different 
estimates  of  affinities,  different 
values  of  structures,  defective 
knowledge,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  variously  influence 
system atists  at  their  work. 
Great  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  true  and  natural 
system,  but  much  yet  remauis 
to  be  done.  The  classification  of 
Tournefort  based  on  the  corolla, 
that  of  Linnaeus  on  the  entire 
flower,  and  other  artificial  sys- 
tems, have  disappeared  before 
the  natural  system  of  Jussieu,  as 
improved  by  Robert  Brown,  and 
developed  by  more  recent  in- 
vestigators. In  these  papers  I 
shall  employ  the  arrangement  of 
this  system  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  countiy-,  and 
which  is  followed  and  iQustrated 
in  the  great  work  on  the  plants  of 
the  world  with  wliich  the  De  Can- 
doUes  of  Geneva,  through  three 
generations,  have  been  occupied. 
All  plants  group  themselves 
naturally  into  two  great  classes 
— those  which  have  flowers  and 
true  seeds,  called  Phaenogams; 
and  those  without  flowers  and 
seeds,  called  Cryptogams.  Every 
true  seed  contains  a  minute  plant, 
with  a  store  of  food  laid  up  either 
within  the  plant  or  around  it. 
The  structure  of  this  seed-plant 
divides  the  PhaDnogams  into  two 
groups — tho  Dicotyledons,  in 
which  the  plant  has  two  seed- 
leaves  or  Cotyledons;  and  the 
Monocoiv'tdons,  whicli  liavc  but 
a  single  .~:ced-leaf.  These  differ- 
ences, though  somcwliat  recon- 
dite,  are  however  very   impor- 
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taut,  and  are  accompanied  by  others,  still  more  ob- 
vious, wliich  pervade  the  vrhole  aspect  and  structure 
of  the  two  groups  of  plants  characterised  by  tliem. 

In  the  further  divi- 
sion of  the  Dicotyle- 
donous Phasnogams  the 
flower  is  of  the  first 
importance ;  its  value 
does  not,  however,  de- 
pend on  the  number  of 
the  parts,  as  Linnaeus 
held,  but  on  the  indi- 
vidual structure  and 
the  relative  position  of 
these  parts.  Conse- 
quently the  plants 
which  are  placed  first 
in  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  are 
those  characterised  by 
having  all  the  parts  of 
the  flower  free  from 
each  other;  and  because 
all  these  parts  spring 
independently  from  the 
end  of  the  flower- stalk, 
called  the  receptacle  or 
thalamus,  this  group  of 
plants  is  called  the 
Th  ala  miflorce.  The 
natural  order  generally 
placed  at  the  head  of  the 
thalamifloral  flowering 
plants  is  the  Banuncu- 
lacecB,  an  order  familiar 
to  us  from  childhood, 
because  some  of  the 
best-known  and  most 
common  of  our  wUd 
flowers  are  members 
of  it. 

ORDER  I. : 
EANUNCULACE^. 

The  pile-wort  which 
covers  \vith  its  golden 
flowers  the  moist  cor- 
ners of  our  meadows 
and  pastures  in  spring, 
and  the  yellow  butter- 
cup which  enlivens  our 
woods  and  fields  in 
early  summer  Avith  its 
briUiaut  yeUow  flowers, 
are  famihar  represen- 
tatives of  this  family. 
Though  not  so  obvious, 
yet  no  less  beautiful  are  the  water  forms  of  the  same 
genus,   the  white  flowers  of  which  adorn  our  ditches 


and  ponds  throughout  summer.  With  these  and  other 
species  of  Ranunculus  are  associated  in  this  natural 
order  many  well-known  herbs  and  some  shrubs,  which 

in    the    general 


Feskel  Flower  (Xiuclk  satlva,  Linn.),  half  natural  size.  Entire  and  cut 
fruits  and  group  of  seeds,  natural  size.  Single  seed,  magnified. 
("  Fitches,"  Isa.  xxviii.  27.) 


structure  of  the  flower, 
though  they  differ 
greatly  in  appearance, 
Thus  besides  the  regu- 
lar and  complete  flower 
of  the  bxxttercup,  and 
the  lai'ger  and  gaudier 
ones  of  the  peony,  there 
are  the  spurred  petals 
of  the  larkspur  and 
columbine,  and  the 
hooded  calyx  and  ham- 
mer-like petals  of  the 
poisonous  monk's-hood, 
and  lastly  the  apetalous 
flowers  of  the  clematis 
and  anemone.  The 
want  of  the  petals,  the 
parts  which  usually  give 
its  beauty  to  the  flower, 
in  the  two  last-named 
genera  is  fully  com- 
pensated  by  their 
flowers  being  furnished 
with  large  and  often 
bright  ly- coloured 
sepals.  The  plants  of 
this  order  grow  all  over 
the  globe,  but  they  are 
especially  abundant  in 
the  temperate  and 
ai'ctic  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 
They  aU  possess  a 
colourless  acrid  juice, 
more  or  less  poisonous; 
and  though  in  some 
cases,  Hke  monk's  - 
hood,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  this  juice  is 
fixed  and  powerful,  it 
is  generally  dissipated 
by  heat,  or  even  by  the 
diying  to  which  mea- 
dow-grasses are  sub- 
jected when  they  are 
converted  into  hay. 

This  order  is  largely 
represented  in  the 
mountainous  region  of 
Palestine.  Some 
generic  forms  which 
are  unknown  in  Britain, 
or  known  only  in  our 

gardens,  are  added  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

The  species  of  buttercup  are  more  numerous  than  with 
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us,  no  less  than  twenty- three  having  been  recorded  from 
the  pastures  aud  hill-sides  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  most 
remarkable   being   Ranunculus    Asiaticus,    Linn.,   the 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  which  abound  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  audf«3lsewhoro  in  early  spring.     The  common 
traveller's  joy  [Clematis  Vitalba,  Linn.)  of  our  hedges, 
so  often  used  in  making  rustic  bowers,  reaches  Palestine, 
but  it  is  not  so  abundant  as  three  other  species  of  the 
genus,  which  have  large  and  brightly  coloured  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  our  British  plant  are  so  acrid  and  caustic 
that  they  have  been  employed  by  mendicants  to  produce 
superficial  ulcers,  in  order  to  move  public  pity,  aud  the 
leaves  of  one  of  the  Palestine  species  [C.  cirrhosa,  Linn.) 
are  used  in  the  East  for  blistering  in  place  of  cantharides. 
The  hoary  appearance  which  the  white  feathery  appen- 
dages to  the  fruit  give  to  these  plants  has  suggested  the 
common  name  of  "  old  man's  beard."     Some  larkspurs, 
which  delight  in  dry  aud  sandy  soils,  occur  in  the  desert 
regions  on  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  while  others 
are  found  in  the  more  fertile   soils   of  the   mountain 
ranges.  The  pheasant's  eye  {Adonis  autumnalis,  Linu.), 
naturalised  in  many  jilaces  in  England,  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  Holy  Land,  aud  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  occur  AAdth  it,  some  of  wliich  are  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  as  border  plants. 

Several  plants  of  this  order  largely  contribute  to  the 
briUiant  spring  vegetation  of  Palestine,  and  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  a  species  of  anemone  {A.  coronaria, 
Linn.).  This  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  pasque- 
flower of  our  chalk  do^vns,  with  its  bright  purple  flowers 
and  finely-cut  leaves,  than  to  the  common  anemone 
which  in  early  spring  everywhere  clothes  our  woods 
with  its  more  entu-e  leaves  aud  white  flowers.  Tliis 
Eastern  anemone  has  a  large  bright-coloured  flower, 
purple,  blue,  white,  or  more  generally  brilliant  scarlet, 
often  with  a  crown  of  a  different  hue  in  the  centre,  from 
which  it  has  derived  its  specific  name.  So  striking  an 
object  in  the  landscape  of  Palestine  is  this  plant,  that 
Canon  Tristram  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  "  hly  of  the 
field  "  to  which  the  Saviour  referred  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  "  It  is  found,"  he  says,  "everpvhere,  on  all 
soils  and  in  aU  situations.  It  covers  the  Mount  of 
OUves,  it  carpets  all  the  plains,  nowhere  does  it  attain  a 
more  luxurious  growth  than  by  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  GaHlee.  In  the  olivo-yards  of  Ephraim,  on  the  bare 
hills  of  Nazareth  alike,  there  is  no  part  of  the  country 
where  it  docs  not  shine.  Certainly  if,  in  the  won- 
drous richness  of  bloom  wliich  characterises  the  Land  of 
Israel  in  spring,  any  one  plant  can  claim  pre-eminence, 
it  is  the  anemone,  the  most  natural  flower  for  our 
Lord  to  pluck  and  seize  upon  as  an  illustration,  whether 
walking  in  the  fields  or  sitting  on  the  hill-side"  [Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  465).  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  phrase  "lilies  of  the  field"  (Matt.  vi.  28)  should 
be  taken  as  a  general  term,  for  in  tlio  next  sentence  it 
is  covered  by  the  more  general  expression,  "  the  grass 
of  the  field "  (verse  30) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  among 
the    floral    treasures  of  Palestine,  none    could  more 


forcibly  recall  the  royal  scarlet  of  Solomon's  robes  thai 
the  richly-coloured  velvet-like  flower  of  this  most  abun- 
dant anemone.  And  the  lesson  of  trust  iu  God  wouki 
be  specially  brought  home  to  the  Savioui-'s  auditors 
when  they  reahsed  how  the  fields  that  had  been  left 
dry,  parched,  and  lifeless  by  the  autumn  sun,  were  now 
covered  by  a  Father's  hand  with  a  wild  flower  whose 
dazzling  colour  no  royal  dyer  could  equal.  The  use 
of  dry  weeds  and  grass  for  heating  ovens  is  as  com- 
mon in  the  East  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  iu  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  so  that  the  figure  has  lost  none  of 
its  power  to  the  Oriental,  and  would  vividly  suggest 
child-like  confidence  in  a  Father  who  so  cared  for 
what  would  thus  speedily  wither  and  be  completely 
destroyed. 

If  the  Greek  word  (/cpiVov)  should  be  understood  as 
moaning  a  lily  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  determining  -with  any  certainty  what 
particular  plant  was  intended.  Different  authors  have 
on  different  grouuds  supposed  it  to  be  the  tulip,  the 
f ritiUary,  the  white  lUy,  the  narcissus,  the  amaryUis,  and 
lastly,  and  perhaps  with  more  likeHliood  as  far  as  these 
plants  are  concerned,  the  scarlet  martagon  lily. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  refers  to  a  plant  of  the  order 
Manunculacecc  (xx^•iii.,  25 — 27)  under  the  name  "^j? 
Jcetzach),  translated  in  our  authorised  version  "  fitches," 
that  is,  vetch,  a  small  wUd  i^ea.  The  same  inter- 
pretation is  given  also  in  Luther's  German  and  in  the 
generally  used  French  translations.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  plant  meant  is  the  fennel-flower 
{Nigella  saliva,  Linn.).  Several  species  of  the  genus  to 
wliich  tins  plant  belongs  are  indigenous  to  Palestine,  and 
the  one  named  is  extensively  cultivated  not  only  in  the 
Holy  Land,  but  iu  other  countries  iu  the  East,  on  account 
of  its  hot  and  aromatic  seeds,  which  are  used  both  as  a 
condiment  and  as  a  medicine.  The  plant  is  an  annual, 
about  a  foot  high,  ^vith  finely- cut  fennel-like  leaves, 
and  bluish  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  produced 
the  fruits,  consisting  of  five  or  six  long  capsules  ter- 
minating in  hard  slender  spines.  Each  capsule  opens 
along  the  upper  margin  when  ripe,  and  liberates 
numerous  small  black  seeds,  from  which  the  plant  has 
received  the  name  Nigella,  as  it  obtained  that  of  fennel- 
flower  from  its  leaves.  These  black  seeds  are  sold 
on  aU  the  little  provision  stalls  iu  the  bazaars  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egyi^t,  and  are  chiefly  used  to  season  bread  by 
being  sprinkled  over  it  either  before  or  after  it  is  baked. 
The  ease  with  which  the  seeds  are  freed  from  the  cap- 
sules exactly  accords  witli  the  allusion  made  to  them 
by  the  propliet,  "  The  fitches  are  not  threshed  with 
a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned 
about  upon  the  cummin  ;  but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out 
with  a  *taff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod"  (Isa.  xx-\iii. 
27).  The  fine  rod  would  be  an  efficient  instrument 
for  threshing  them,  while  to  use  a  "  threshing  instru- 
ment," or  a  "  cart-wheel,"  would  not  only  be  absurd, 
but  it  would  crush  aud  destroy  these  small  aromatic 
seeds. 
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\HE  life  of  Abraliam  naturally  di\ddes 
itself  into  tlii-ee  sections : — 1.  Tlie  fii*st 
seventy-five  years  spent  in  the  countiy 
of  his  bii-th:  of  this  period  nothing  what- 
ever is  told  in  the  Bible,  excej)t  the  incident  related  by 
Stephen,  the  date  of  which  is  uncei"taiu,  but  which  vnth 
great  apj)earance  of  probability  is  reckoned  as  haA'ing 
occurred  five  years  before  the  dej)ai-ture  from  Haran.' 
2.  The  next  fifty  years,  or  middle  period  cf  the  Hfe, 
embracing  all  the  important  events,  and  all  save  one  of 
the  Divine  manifestations.  3.  The  last  fifty  years, 
during  which  there  a^jpears  to  have  been  no  direct 
communication  from  God ;  the  only  recorded  incidents 
being  the  death  of  Sarali,  the  marriage  of  Isaac,,  and 
the  birth  of  the  chUdi-en  of  Keturah. 

The  life  thus  represented,  regarded  in  its  connections 
with  the  entii-e  history  of  redemption,  suggests  many 
topics  of  sui-passiug  iuterest,  such  as  those  handled  by 
the  wi-iters  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians, 
and  Hebrews.  Here  we  put  aside  all  such  topics,  as 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  theologian  rather  than 
to  that  of  the  biographer.  N^or  do  we  undertake  the 
ofl&ce  of  the  latter.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  an 
orderly,  minute,  and  illustrated  detail  of  all  the  inci- 
dents in  the  great  patriarch's  Hfe.  With  these,  as  told 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  all  are  familiar.  To  tell  them 
over  again  seems  needless — ^to  teU  them  better  were 
impossible.  Our  narrower  task  shall  be  to  employ  such 
of  them  as  seem  most  suitable  for  the  pm-jjose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  personal  character  of  Abraham  in  three 
different  aspects. 

I. — IN   DOMESTIC   LIFE. 

It  was  a  small  family  circle,  comprising  only  Lot, 
Sarah,  and  Abraham,  which  set  out  from  Haran.  But 
the  whole  caravan,  embracing  the  servants,  and  the 
cattle,  and  all  the  substance,  must  have  been  imposing. 
Abraham's  ancestors  had  long  been  princes  or  emirs 
among  the  people.  He  and  Lot  must  have  carried  witli 
them  nearly  one-half  of  the  patrimonial  estate.  Their 
wealth,  consisting  chiefly  of  flocks  and  herds,  was  of  a 
Mnd  that  augmented  rapidly,  cattle  not  then  being 
Hlled  for  the  market,  as  now.  This  wealth  received 
no  inconsiderable  addition  in  the  princely  presents  given 
by  Pharaoh — "  sheejD  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  man- 
servants and  maid-sei-vants,  and  she-asses  and  camels." 
Of  Abraham,  as  he  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  we  are  told 
that  he  was  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold." 
How  much  silver  and  gold  Abraham  had  got  by  inherit- 
ance, or  received  from  the  king,  or  gained  in  profitable 
garter  with  the  rich  Egyptians,  we  have  no  means  of 

1  See  Murphy  on  Genesis,  page  291. 


estimating ;  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  wealth  othenvise. 

An  ingenious  but  trustworthy  calcidation,  -  grounded 
upon  the  stock  acquired  by  Jacob  in  Padan-aram, 
convinces  us  that  Abraham  and  Lot's  wealth  in  cattle 
did  not  much  fall  shoi-t  of  that  of  Job,  who  was  "  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East." 

At  the  shortest  notice,  Abraham  armed  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  house-born  slaves;  all,  of  course, 
grown  up  to  man's  estate.  There  woidd  be  at  least 
as  many  not  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Add  to  this  all 
absent  with  the  flocks  or  above  the  age  capable  of  such 
service,  and  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  in  saying  that 
such  a  body  of  followers  as  Abraham  carried  with  him 
from  Mamre  to  Dan  could  have  been  supplied  only  from 
a  community  of  retainers  of  not  less  than  1,000  souls, 
requii'ing  perhaps  100  tents.  The  long  lines  of  black 
Bedouin  tents  that  may  still  be  seen  stretching  over 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  with  the  many  hundreds 
of  followers  gathered  round  some  distinguished  sheikh, 
help  us  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  camping  ground 
of  the  patriarch. 

Lot  may  not  have  been  so  rich  as  his  uncle.  There 
is  no  mention  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  case ;  but  from 
tents  being  entered  as  one  of  the  items  in  his  estate,  we 
may  infer  that  he,  too,  had  a  large  body  of  retainers. 
'■  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  him,  had  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tents."  At  first,  when  they  entered  the 
land  together,  with  a  sparse  jjopulation  scattered  in 
villages  and  towns,  and  with  large  pastiu-e  gi-ounds 
lying  unappropriated,  things  went  well  enough ;  but  on 
then-  return  from  Egypt,  "  the  land  was  not  able  to 
bear  them  that  they  might  dwell  together,  for  their 
substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell 
together."  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herd- 
men  of  Abraham's  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's 
cattle.  The  earliest  on  record  this  of  those  family 
quarrels  about  rights  of  property  by  which  multitudes 
of  human  households  have  been  so  miserably  dislocated. 
With  what  admirable  discretion  and  good  temper  does 
Abraham  deal  with  it ;  meddling  not  with  the  seiwants, 
inquiring  not  into  the  grounds  and  reason  of  the  strife, 
entering  into  no  details,  but  going  at  once  to  Lot  and 
saying,  "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between 
me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herd- 
men;  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land 
before  thee  ?  separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me : 
if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  wUl  go  to  the 
right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will 
go  to  the  left."  What  a  bright  constellation  of  the 
virt,ues — prudence,   meekness,   forbearance,   unselfish- 

-  Kitto's  Antediluvians  and  Patriarchs,  p.  192. 
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ness,  peace-lo-^dngness,  brotherly  kindness,  unbounded 
o-enerosity — shine  forth  m  the  magnanimous  proposal, 
all  the  more  remai-kablo  because  of  the  age  of  the 
world  in  wliich  it  appears  !  In  speculative  ideas,  gift«d 
men  have  often  preceded  their  ovra  age  by  centuries — 
in  moral  sentiments  such  precedence  has  been  rare. 
Tet  here  is  Abraham,  centuries  before  Christ,  "  walk- 
ing in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  by  one  act  winning  at  least  three  of  the 
beatitudes. 

Of  Lot's  choice,  and  of  what  befeU  him  afterwards  in 
Sodom,  it  falls  not  to  us  to  speak.  He  left  his  uncle  a 
sad  and  solitaiy  man,  the  deepest  shade  of  the  sadness 
being  that  which  his  own  conduct  had  produced.  The 
valley  of  the  Jordan  by  his  own  free  act  closed  against 
him,  but  the  whole  land  beside  lying  open,  Abraham 
removed  from  between  Bethel  and  Hai  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  To  a  shepherd  chief,  whose 
main  occupation  was  the  care  of  his  flocks  and  herds, 
and  who  had  deliberately  and  permanently  exchanged 
the  house  for  the  tent,  two  courses  lay  open — the  one 
to  be  continually  shifting  his  own  tent  with  those  of  his 
retainers,  seeking  at  each  change  fresh  pasturages ;  or 
while  fixing  his  own  tent  in  some  suitable  locality,  to 
send  out  trusty  ser\-ants  with  his  flocks.  UntU  his 
coming  to  Mamre,  Abraham  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  first  of  these  courses,  and  ever  afterwards  the 
second,  di^-iding  his  time  between  Mamre  and  Beer- 
sheba.  He  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 
Hebron  was  the  earliest  seat  of  ci\Tlised  life  in  Pales- 
tine— the  only  fixed  habitation  of  man  in  southern 
Judea,  its  immediate  neighbourhood  singularly  favour- 
able for  all  kinds  of  tillage  and  garden  culture,  especially 
the  growth  of  the  vine.  Abraham  in  the  first  instance 
did  not  take  up  his  abode  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  lowland  Hittite  tribe.  The  rich  valleys 
which  sloped  down  to  it  from  the  north  were  occupied 
by  three  chiefs  of  the  Amorites  (mountaineers),  Mamre, 
Eshcol,  and  Aner,  the  first  of  whom  gave  his  name  not 
only  to  those  oak-trees,  beneath  one  of  which  Abraham's 
own  tent  was  pitched,  but  for  a  time  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  itself  (see  Gen.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxv.  27).  Here,  after 
a  brief  repose,  a  new  source  of  domestic  disquiet  opens. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  uncertain  how  the  promise  as  to 
the  seed  was  to  be  fulfilled.  Sarah  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  having  any  children,  and  Abraham  had  thought 
of  adopting  one  of  his  own  house-born  slaves  ("  a  son 
of  his  house,"  see  Gen.  xv.  3),  and  making  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  his  heir.  But  now,  ten  years  after  he  has 
entered  Canaan,  it  is  distinctly  and  for  the  first  time 
told  him  that  it  was  to  be  his  own  child  who  was  to  be 
the  heu"  of  promise  (Gen.  xv.  4).  This  annoimcement 
stirred  the  longings  of  both  into  impatience.  It 
prompted  Sarah  to  suggest,  and  Abraham  to  adopt  the 
proposal  as  to  Hagar.  But  Sarah  was  not  prepared  for 
the  change  that  the  prospect  of  being  the  mother  of 
her  master's  childi-eu  made  upon  the  dark  daughter  of 
Egypt.  Abusing  her  new  position— her  vanity,  perhaps, 
suersestinjr  a  quite  different  reason  from  the  true  one 
for  her  having  attained  it — Hagar  becomes  msolent  to 


her  mistress,  assuming  the  airs  of  a  rival,  in  one  senso 
a  superior ;  in  many  petty  ways — each  small  enough  iu 
itself,  but  each  sufficiently  galling — this  altered  temper 
being  displayed.  Difficult  for  Sarah  to  brook,  but 
more  difficult  for  Abraham  to  mauage  between  the  two. 
Did  he  in  the  entanglements  of  the  feminine  strife 
show  himself  sometimes  too  tolerant  of  the  disrespect 
with  which  Hagar  treated  Sarah,  or  too  lenient  in  the 
measures  he  took  to  repress  it  ?  Perhaps  he  did ;  it 
would  have  been  but  human  so  to  err.  But  whatever 
his  fault,  it  was  not  for  Sarah,  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  to  taunt  him  as  she  did ;  to  throw  the  entire 
blame  upon  him  ;  to  come  to  him  and,  instead  of  say- 
ing, "The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  this  upstart 
maid,"  make  him  the  chief  culprit  by  declaring,  "  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee:  the  Lord  judge  between  me 
and  thee."  A  true  picture  this  of  feminine  un- 
reasonableness— wisely,  kindly,  gently  dealt  with — 
"Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand;  do  to  her  as  it 
pleaseth  thee."  Perhaps  the  concession  was  too  great 
— her  new  position  did  not  alter  Hagar's  condition  as  a 
bond- servant,  but  it  surely  ought  to  have  secured  her 
against  summary  authority,  exercised  by  Sarah  without 
Abraham's  consent.  The  custom  of  the  times  scarcely 
warranted  such  a  treatment.^  But  Abraham  saw  and 
felt  it  was  the  only  way  to  domestic  peace,  and  he  took 
it.  By  Hagar's  flight  and  the  manner  of  her  return, 
the  mistress  was  softened — the  maid  for  the  time  sub- 
dued.    Ishmael  was  bom. 

Year  by  year  roUed  on :  he  remained  Abraham's 
only  child.  Was  it  not  natural  that  he  should  be 
looked  on  as  the  heir,  that  on  him  should  not  only 
centre  aU  a  father's  ordinary  affection,  but  that  around 
him  should  have  gathered  all  that  father's  pecu- 
liar and  exalted  hopes?  Thirteen  years  passed  by, 
deepening  the  love,  strengthening  the  impression — no 
hint  from  on  high  that  any  other  child  than  Ishmael  was 
to  be  bom.  It  was  after  this  long  interval  that  God. 
again  appeared.  Such  the  form  he  took,  the  name  he 
gave  himseK,  the  words  he  uttered,  that  Abraham  "  fell 
on  his  face."  The  earlier  promise  was  renewed  and 
enlarged;  his  name  was  changed;  nations  were  to 
be  made,  kings  to  come  out  of  him;  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  him  was  instituted,  and  the  new  seal  o£ 
it  (circumcision)  appointed.  As  God  thus  "  talked  with. 
him,"  Abraham  had  recovered  himself,  had  risen;  when 
from  the  lips  of  God  the  new  announcement  came : 
"As  for  Sarai,  I  will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a  son 
also  of  her."  Then,  for  the  second  time,  Abraham 
"  fell  upon  his  face  and  laughed ;  "  not  the  laughter  of 
incredulity,  but  of  sheer  surprise,  of  unbounded  asto- 
nishment— a  sentiment  not  uttered,  but  only  "  spoken 
in  his  heart."  The  wonder  has  not  died  out,  when 
quick  into  that  heart  a  new  thought  flashes.  He  is 
to  have  another  son,  a  child  by  Sarah ;  but  what  of 
Ishmael  ?  is  he  to  be  cast  out  and  disowned,  cut  off 
from  the  covenant  and  its  blessings  ?  For  the  moment 
all  else  is  forgotten — aU  the  great  things  that  God  had 

1  See  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Hagar." 
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been  telling  him  of — and  from  the  prostrate,  agitated 
father  there  comes  the  solitary  moan,  the  one  utterance 
of  Abraham  in  all  the  interview  :  "  O  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  thee!"'  an  expression  of  parental 
affection  altogether  singular  for  its  depth  and  tender- 
ness, considering  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made. 

The  fears  about  Ishmael  were  not  gi'oundless.  The 
birth  of  Isaac  kindled  afresh,  and  with  redoubled  bitter- 
ness, the  strife  between  Hagar  and  Sarah.  The  one 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  inferior  position  into  which  her 
son  has  been  thrown  ;  the  other  can  see  in  Ishmael  only 
a  rival  to  her  child,  who  has  got  too  strong  a  hold  upon 
his  father's  heart.  The  climax  of  the  e\dl  comes  upon 
the  day  of  the  weaning.  Sarah  sees  Ishmael  mocking 
her  cliUd.  Resolved  to  endure  no  longer,  she  makes 
the  bold  demand :  "  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son."  "  The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's 
sight."  He  makes  no  reply,  he  gives  no  consent.  He 
turns  away  from  Sarah.  She  reads  sorrow  rather  than 
satisfaction,  refusal  rather  than  comphauce  in  his  look. 
It  needed  no  less  than  a  voice  from  heaven  to  make 
him  yield,  and  when  that  voice  came  in  the  night 
season,  as  if  fearful  of  any  faltering  in  his  obedience  to 
it,  he  rose  up  "  early  in  the  morning,"  summoned  the 

1  Gen.  xvii.  18. 


mother  and  the  child,  and  put  the  bottle  of  water  with 
his  own  hand  on  Hagar's  shoulder,  as  he  sorrowfully 
sent  her  away. 

Such  was  Abraham  as  brother,  husband,  father.  Let 
us  now  look  at  him  as  a  host.  Ever  since  his  appear- 
ance on  the  page  of  history,  the  Eastern  nomad  chief 
has  been  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  strangers. 
Had  Abraham's  example — powerful  as,  beyond  all 
others,  we  know  it  to  have  been  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  times — anything  to  do  with  the 
foi'mation  and  transmission  of  this  great  -s-irtuo  of 
Eastern  life  ?  Never  certainly,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  were  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  the  stranger 
discharged  with  finer  tact  or  a  more  graceful  courtesy. 
He  sits  in  liis  tent-door  at  Mamre,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  under  shadow  of  the 
old  oak-tree.  Three  men,  bearing  all  tjie  marks  of 
ti'aveUers,  appear,  moving  as  if  intending  to  pass  by. 
As  soon  as  he  sees,  "  he  runs  to  meet  them,  and  bows 
himseK  toward  the  ground."  He  asks  not,  knows  not, 
cares  not  who  or  what  they  are.  Enough  that  they  are 
strangers — that  it  is  the  hour  for  rest,  and  for  the  mid- 
day meal.  One  of  the  three  has,  j)erhaps,  advanced  a 
pace  or  two  before  the  others.  There  is  something 
singularly  impressive  in  his  aspect.  Ignorant  of  his 
character  and  rank,  Abraham,  whUe  still  treating  him 
as  an  ordinary  wajrfarer,  gives  to  him  a  title  and  makes 
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to  liim  an  obeisance  befitting  a  prince.  He  asks,  as  a 
favour,  to  be  allowed  to  sbow  some  little  kindness  to 
the  three.  He  makes  the  least  of  what  ho  means  to  do. 
The  "  fine  meal "  (Gen.  xviii.  6),  the  calf  "  tender  and 
good"  (ver.  7),  are  not  spoken  of.  It  is  but  a  "little 
water"  and  a  "morsel  of  bread  "  that  he  woidd  bi-ing. 
Nor  need  they  fear  any  needless  detention  :  a  brief  rest 
"imder  the  tree,"  a  sUght  refreshment  by  the  way,  and 
they  might  pass  on,  \mburdcned  by  the  sHghtest  sense 
of  any  debt  incurred,  for  "  therefore  were  they  come 
unto  their  servant,"  that  lie  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
paying  to  them  this  slight  attention.  The  invitation,  so 
frankly  and  so  courteously  given,  is  at  once  accepted. 
"  And  they  said.  So  do,  as  thou  hast  said.  And 
Abi-aham  liastened  into  the  tent  to  Sarah,  and  said, 
Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  and 
knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth."  In  Arab 
camp  life  each  family  bakes  its  own  bread,  and  never 
more  than  is  required  for  a  single  day's  consumption. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  raj)idity  the  process  is  gone 
through.  The  writer  had  a  good  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing it  imder  the  walls  of  the  Convent  of  Marsaba,  after 
a  long  day's  journey  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Our  Arab 
guides  and  guards  carried  their  food  with  them,  not  in 
the  shape  of  baked  bread,  but  in  that  of  meal  or  flour. 
Soon  as  we  halted,  a  fii'e  was  kindled  upon  a  smooth 
but  somewhat  hollow  rock ;  aU  kinds  of  withered  leaves 
and  branches  were  heaped  upon  the  flame.  The  stone, 
warm  already  from  a  whole  day's  sunshine  having 
beaten  on  it,  very  soon  got  as  hot  as  was  requii-ed. 
Meanwhile  the  dough  had  been  made,  and  the  cakes 
formed  out  of  it.  The  embers  and  ashes,  removed  for 
a  moment  till  the  cakes  were  laid  upon  the  stone, 
were  then  heaped  over  them.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
baking  was  over,  and  when  we  tasted  the  product,  we 
no  longer  wondered  that  the  Arab  preferred  new-baked 
bread. 

"  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf 
tender  and  good,  and  gave  unto  a  young  man,  and  he 
hasted  to  di*ess  it."  In  countries  where  it  cannot  be 
kept  long,  it  would  seem  that  the  sooner  meat  is 
cooked  and  eaten  the  better.  Orientals  still  follow 
Abraham's  example.  "With  the  Bedamn,"  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  "  it  is  nearly  universal  to  cook  the  meat  im- 
mediately after  it  is  butchered,  and  to  bake  fresh  bread 
for  every  meal.  Visit '  Akil  Aga,"  for  example,  whose 
tent  is  now  in  the  valley  below  us,  and  you  will  expe- 
rience the  entire  process.  A  sheep  or  calf  wiU  be 
brought  and  killed  before  you,  thrust  instanter  into 
the  great  caldron  whicli  stands  ready  on  the  fire,  and 
ere  you  are  aware  it  will  reappear  on  tlie  great  copper 
tray  with  a  bushel  of  burgal  (cracked  wheat),  or  a  hill 
of  boiled  rice  and  leben." ' 

"  And  Abraham  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf 
which  lio  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them;  and 
he  stood  by  them  imder  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat." 
Could  any  more  graceful  figure  be  offered  to  the 
eye  than  that  of  the  great  patriarch  standing  by  the 

1  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  446. 


tent-door  under  the  old  oak,  presiding  at  the  mid- 
day meal?  All  through  it  is  a  charming  picture  of 
the  olden  patriarchal  times.  Could  all  the  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  modern  manners  suggest  an  addi- 
tion to,  or  an  improvement  upon,  Abraham's  gentle 
courtesy  and  dignified  politeness  ? 

Thii'ty-seven  years  have  passed  at  Beer-sheba,  when 
Abraham  is  summoned  to  Mamro,  on  the  occasion  of 
Sarah's  death  there.  He  comes  to  mourn  for  and  to 
bury  her.  Sad  and  lonely  he  bends  over  the  dead. 
But  he  has  another  duty  to  discharge.  Faith  and 
affection  require  that  for  her,  and  for  himseH,  and 
for  his  children,  a  secure  and  separate  sepulchre  be 
j)rocured.  As  yet  he  had  no  possession  of  land  in 
Canaan,  not  a  foot  of  the  soil  that  he  could  call  his 
own.  But  ho  had  already  fixed  liis  eye  upon  a  cave 
at  one  end  of  a  timbered  field  which  fronted  Mamre, 
belonging  to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  Why  not  g®  to 
him  at  once  and  try  to  buy  the  place  ?  Because  it 
was  not  the  age  of  written  contracts  and  private 
purchases.  No  such  securities  ^s  can  be  now  at- 
tached to  such  transactions  were  then  available.  And 
Abraham  wished  to  make  his  possession  of  this  cave 
of  Machpelah  secui-e  to  his  posterity.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  can  do  this  is  by  a  public  act  and  deed 
in  the  prQsence  of  many  witnesses.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  times,  besides,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  Easterns 
still,  to  employ  mediators  in  every  transaction  of  this 
kind. 

He  rises,  therefore,  "from  before  his  dead"  with 
aU  the  marks  of  sorrow  on  him,  and  placing  himseK 
in  the  gate  of  the  city  at  the  hour  when  the  heads 
of  the  i^eople  met  there,  he  waits  till  he  sees  Ephron 
the  Hittite  among  the  group.  Then  rising  up,  in 
words  well  fitted  to  win  their  sympathy,  some  of 
which  have  become  proverbial  in  every  Christian  land, 
he  says  to  the  sons  of  Hetli :  "  I  am  a  stranger  and 
a  sojourner  among  you :  give  me  a  possession  of  a 
burying  place  with  j^ou,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight."  The  answer  from  the  Hittites  is 
respectful,  sympathising,  generous :  "  Hear  us,  my  lord : 
thou  art  a  mighty  prince  (a  prince  of  God)  among 
us :  in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead ; 
none  of  us  will  withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre." 
But  this  is  not  what  he  wants.  The  offer,  courte- 
ously enough  made,  is  tacitly  but  resolutely  declined. 
Ho  bows,  and  asks  their  intervention  with  Ephron 
to  obtain  for  him  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Ephron 
rises  in  his  turn  without  waiting  the  appeal  from 
liis  townsmen.  Abraham  had  spoken  only  of  the 
cave.  Ephron  offers  as  well  the  field  as  a  free  gift — • 
too  generous  an  offer,  whose  acceptance  might  in  the 
end  be  more  costly,  and  would  be  less  secure.  Firm 
to  his  purpose,  yet  never  failing  in  his  courtesy,  Abra- 
ham first  bows  again  to  the  assembled  citizens,  and 
then  turnmg  to  Epliron,  insists  on  purchasing.  In 
true  Oriental  fashion  the  sou  of  Zohar  says  :  "  Tlio  land 
is  worth  four  hundred  shekels ;  what  is  that  betwixt 
me  and  thee  ?  " — above,  perhaps,  the  real  value,  but 
Abraham  has  gained  his  point.     The  price  is  speci- 
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fiegl.  He  has  come  prepared;  the  silver  is  weighed 
out  on  the  spot,  "current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant." The  purchase  is  comj)leted  and  ratified  by 
a  description  of  the  property,  succinct  and  lawyer- 
lite,  such  as  you  might  find  in  any  deed  of  convey- 
ance still.  "And  the  field  of  Ephron,  wliich  was  in 
Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  and  the  cave 
that  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the 


field,  that  were  in  aU  the  borders  round  about,  were 
made  sure." 

In  manner  so  picturesque  was  the  first  commercial 
transaction,  that  we  have  any  record  of,  carried  out; 
and  so  was  purchased  the  oldest  family  burying-groimd 
that  any  land  can  show ;  its  history  in  patriarchal 
times,  its  story  down  to  our  own  days,  rendering  it 
the  most  interesting  tomb  in  all  the  earth. 
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BY   THE    KEV.    W.    F.    MOULTON,    M.A.,    PROFESSOE    OF    CLASSICS,    WESLETAN    COLLEGE,    KICHMOND. 


CHAPTER  I.   (continued). 

[HE  Anglo-Saxon  versions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  comprise  little  more  than  the 
Psalter,  the  four  Gospels,  the  Pentateuch, 
and  some  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Of  the  Psalter,  three  versions  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  edited  by  Spelman  (1640), 
Stevenson  (1843),  and  Thorpe  (1835).  The  last-men- 
tioned version  (from  which  Ps.  ii.  3  is  quoted  in  page 
12)  is  found  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris;  Ps. 
i. — li.  are  rendered  in  prose,  the  remainder  in  verse. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  Aldhelm's  transla- 
tion, and  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  seventh  century  :  of 
this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  proof.  It  is  more 
probable  that  all  three  versions  belong  to  the  ninth 
century.  The  version  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the 
Surtees  Society  in  1843  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  :  it  is  written  between  the  lines  of  a 
Latin  Psalter  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  sixth 
century,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Augustine,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England '  (a.d. 
596).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  translations 
are  from  the  Latin,  and  not  from  the  original  Hebi'ew. 
For  many  hundred  years  Hebrew  was  almost  an  un- 
known language  in  Europe,  and  the  old  Latin  version, 
or  that  of  Jerome  (partly  a  revision  of  the  old  Latin, 
partly  a  new  translation),  was  the  Bible  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  Latin  Psalter  which  accompanies 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  two  MSS.  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  is  not  identical  with  that  which  is  contained 
in  ordinary  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible  :  it  represents 
the  earliest  of  Jerome's  re\'isious,  known  as  the  Roman 
Psalter.  Of  the  Gospels,  also,  three  versions  are  extant, 
belonging  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.-  One  of 
these,  probably  the  earliest  in  date,  was  first  published  in 
1571,  by  Ai-chbishop  Parker,  with  a  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  written  by  John  Foxe ;  afterwards  by  Junius 
and  Marshall  (1665),  by  Thorpe  (1824),  and  byBosworth 


1  Balier,  New  Testament  htj  WicUf,  p.  Iviii. 

"  An  admirable  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Kev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  In  this  edition  the  readings 
of  all  the  MSS. ,  including  the  Lindisfarne  and  Eushworth  Glosses, 
are  carefully  given.  For  an  excellent  description  of  the  MSS., 
and  of  the  printed  editions,  see  the  Introduction  to  Part  II. 
(St.  Mark). 


(1865).  Several  MSS.  of  this  version  exist  in  our  great 
libraries,  some  furnished  with  rubrics  for  guidance  in 
public  reading.  Of  the  translator  nothing  is  known,  nor 
is  it  certain  that  the  whole  work  is  from  the  same  hand. 
From  certain  peculiarities  in  the  text  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Marshall  was  led  to  conjecture  that  in  this 
Gospel  we  may  have  Bede's  version,  referred  to  in  page 
13.  It  is  not  j)robable  that  any  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels  was  derived  immediately  from  the  Greek 
original ;  but  to  all  who  study  the  text  of  the  Latin  New 
Testament  tliis  version  is  of  great  importance.  The 
Latin  text  before  the  translator  e\-idently  agreed  fre- 
quently with  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts  of  the 
Yulgate,  properly  so  called,  but  not  unfrequently  with 
the  translation  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 
In  Matt.  V.  22,  for  example,  "  without  a  cause  "  is  not 
found  either  in  the  Yulgate  or  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  the  more  ancient  Latin  version  contained  the 
words;  on  the  other  hand,  the  28th  and  29th  verses 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  are  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  separated  by  a  verse  of  considerable 
length,  which  Jerome  rightly  removed  from  the  Latin 
text. 

Another  version  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  Cotton 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  known  as  the 
"  Book  of  Durham,"  the  "  Gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  or 
the  "  Lindisfarne  Gospels."  This  manuscript  contains 
the  four  Gospels  in  Latin,  transcribed  by  Eadfrith,  after-, 
wards  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  late  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. About  two  hundred  years  later,  probably,  a 
priest  named  Aldi-od  added  an  Anglo-Saxon  "  gloss  "  or 
word  for  word  translation,  writing  it  between  the  fines 
of  the  Latin  text.  A  third  version,  similar  to  the  last 
both  in  age  and  in  character,  is  found  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  m  the  Bodleian  Library :  the  names  of  the 
translators  are  given  as  Farman  and  Owun.  This 
manuscript  is  usually  known  as  the  "Rushworth  Gloss," 
or  (from  the  name  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  Latin 
text)  the  "Gosjiels  of  Macregol."^ 

The  illustration  given  below  is  taken  from  the  Rush- 
worth  Gospels.  The  Latin  words  in  the  second  line  are 
part  of  John  xiu.  2:  "Et  ceua  facta  est  cum  zabulus 
(i.e.,  diabolus)  jam  misisset."   The  "gloss  "  which  stands 

3  Mr.  Skeat  has  shown  that  the  Eushworth  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  copy  of  tlie  Lindisfarne  Gloss. 
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above  the  Latin  text  foUows  the 
original  word  by  word ;  thus,  "  facta 
est "  is  rendered  by  giworden  tcces, 
"  ciim  "  (really  ivhen,  but  mistaken 
for  a  preposition)  by  mith.  The 
third  and  fourtli  lines  arc  from  the 
notes  added  by  the  authors  of  the 
gloss  :  "  Farmen  presbyter  thas  boc 
thus  gleosede,  dimittet  ei  Dominus 
omnia  peccata  sua  si  fieri  potest 
apud  Domiuum."  (Farmen  the 
presbyter  this  book  thus  glossed; 
the  Lord  will  forgive  hun  all  his 
sins,  if  it  is  possible  with  the  Lord). 
".  .  .  .  Owim  the  thas  boc  gloesde. 
Faermen  thsem  preoste  set  Harawuda 
lisefe  nu  boc  awritne."  (Let  him 
who  profits  by  me  pray  for  Owun, 
who  this  book  glossed,  Farmen 
the  priest  at  Harewood,  who  has 
now  written  the  book.) 

Near  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  ^Ifric  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  (with  omissions  and 
abridgments)  the  Pentateuch,  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Esther, 
Job,  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  books  of  Judith 
and  Maccabees  :  the  greater  portion 
of  his  work  is  preserved.  The 
translation  is  very  varied  in  cha- 
racter, sometimes  close  and  literal, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  free 
paraphrase. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  these  are  the  only 
Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  Scrip- 
ture that  are  now  extant.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  much  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  this  field  is  lost 
to  us.  Tradition  points  to  transla- 
tions of  the  whole  Bible  as  existmg 
in  these  early  times.  Thus  Purvey 
(writing  about  1388)  appeals  to 
chronicles  and  books  as  showing 
that  "  Bede  translatide  the  bible, 
and  expounide  myche  in  Saxon, 
that  was  English,  either  comoun 
langage  of  this  lond,  in  his  tyme  ; " 
and  similar  statements  are  found  in 
early .  writers  in  regard  to  Alfred. 
Eadfrith,  and  others.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  documents  which 
time  has  spared  had  received  a 
fuller  examination.  We  are  still 
imcertain  what  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  copies  of  the  same  book 
of  Scripture,  whether  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  or  merely 
varieties    of    one    translation.     All 


these  relics  of  antiquity  are  rich 
in  philological  interest;  but  they 
are  still  more  vahxable  as  monu- 
ments of  the  love  of  the  Bible 
among  our  forefathers.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  detennine  to 
what  extent  these  vernacular  trans- 
lations were  known  and  read.  Some 
vrere  e\'idently  intended  for  private 
use  :  others,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  copies  preserved, 
seem  to  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated. 

The  translations  of  Scripture  into 
the  Anglo-Norman  dialect  (the 
variety  of  French  spoken  by  the 
upper  classes  in  England  in  the 
ages  succeeding  the  Norman  Con- 
c^uest)  call  for  no  more  than  a 
passing  notice  here.  Little,  indeed, 
is  known  of  these  productions.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Scripture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rendered  iuto 
Anglo-Noi-man,  and  that  in  part 
these  translations  still  exist  in  manu- 
script. 

As  in  Anglo-Saxon,  so  also  in 
early  English,  the  first  essays  in 
the  translation  of  Scripture  were  in 
the  form  of  metrical  paraphrases. 
Among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  one  containing 
a  poetical  version  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  a  commentary.  What 
was  the  extent  of  the  original 
work  we  cannot  tell:  the  portion 
preserved  contains  about  20,000 
lines.  This  paraj)hrase  was  written 
by  Orm  or  Ormin,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  him- 
self gives  to  his  poem  the  name 
of  "  Ormulum."  No  other  copy  of 
this  work  is  known  to  exist,  and 
it  is  commonly  supposed  (appa- 
rently with  good  reason)  that  the 
manuscript  we  possess  was  wi-itten 
by  the  author  himself.  We  have 
no  certain  indication  of  the  date  of 
the  "  Ormulum : "  it  should  pro- 
bably be  placed  late  ui  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  or  early  in  the  tliirteenth. 
A  few  lines  (Luke  ii.  42 — i4)  will 
illustrate  the  writer's  style,  and 
will  also  show  that  we  are  fairly 
on  English  ground.  It  should  bo 
said  that  the  system  of  ortho- 
graphy seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
author. 
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And  siththenn  i  o  thatt  get  -  thatt  Crist 

Wass  off  twellf  winnterr  elde, 
Thegg  comenn  inntiU  Gerrsalsem 

Att  teggre  3  Passkemesse ; 
And  heldenn  thser  thatt  hallghe  ■•  tid' 

O  thatt  Judisskenn  wise.^ 
And  Jesu  Crist  wass  thaer  withth  hemm, 

Swasumm"  the  Goddspell  kithethth.^ 
And  affterr  thatt  te  tid  wass  gan, 

Thegg  wenndenn  fra  the  temmple  : 
And  ferjdenn  9  towarrd  Nazarseth 

An  daggess  gang  i"  till  efenn ; 
And  wenndenn'^  thatt  te  Laferrd'-  Crist 

Withth  hemm  thatt  gate  13  come  : 
And  he  wass  tha^^  behinndenn  hemm 

Bilefeddi*  att  te  temmple. 

In  the  same  library  is  a  large  volume  entitled 
Sowlehele  or  Salus  Animce,  containing  amongst  other 
poems  a  paraphrase  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
verse :  this  also  is  ascribed  to  some  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  greater  interest  is  a  version  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus  found  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  The  author  is  unknown,  but 
probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  following  extract  (taken  from  Dr.  Morris's 
edition)  relates  to  Gen.  xlv.  1 — 6  : — 

Thoi^  oam  iosep  swilc  rewthe'^upon, 
He  dede  haUe  ut  the  tothere  gon,!-"* 
And  spac  unethes.'s  so  e  gret,-" 
That  alle  hise  wlite  wurth  -'  teres  wet. 
"  Ic  am  iosep,  dredeth  gu  "  nogt. 
For  gure  helthe  or -3  hider  brogt , 
To  ger  ben  nu  -^  that  derthe  is  cumen, 
Get  sulen  .v.  fulle  ben  numen, '-' 
That  men  ne  sulen  sowen  ne  slieren,  -^ 
So  sal  drugte-7  the  feldes  deren."^ 

The  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  referred  to 
above  as  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the  Surtees  Society 
also  contains  a  Northumbrian  version  of  the  Psalms, 
made  from  the  Latin,  probably  near  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  several  MSS.  of  this  version 
survive,  we  may  faii'ly  infer  that  it  was  widely  known. 
Its  merit  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  specimen : — 
PSALM  cxxi. 

1.  I  hove  mine  eghen-^  in  hilles  to  se 
Whetlien^o  sal  come  helpe  to  me. 

2.  Mi  helpe  sal  be  Laverd  31  fra, 
That  maked  heven,  erthe  als-swa.-'- 

3.  Noght  in  stiring^S  jjjj  fgte  give  he, 
Ne  he  sal  slepe  that  yhemes  •'-i  the. 

4.  Loke,  noght  sal  slepe,  ne  slepe  sal  wele, 
WTiilke  that  35  yhemes  Iraele. 

5.  Laverd  yhemes  the,  Laverd  in-schUder  ^  be 
Over  the  right-hand  of  the. 


1  Afterwards. 

2  In  the  year. 

3  At  their. 
1  Holy. 

5  Time(compare 
"eventide"). 

^  In  the  Jewish 
manner. 

'  So  as. 

**  Showeth. 

^Fared.i.e.went 
("  thorough- 
fare," "way- 
farer "), 


10  A  day's  jour- 
ney. 

11  Weened, 
thought. 

12  Lord. 

13  Way. 
n  Then. 

15  Eemaining. 

16  Then. 
I'Such     pity 

(ruth). 
18  He  made  all 
the     others 
go  out. 


13  Uneasily. 

^  Wept. 

-'  Face  became. 

■--You. 

23  Formerly 

(ere). 
^■1  Two  years 

are  now. 

25  Yet  shall 
five  fully  be 
taken. 

26  Reap. 

^  Drought. 
23  Harm. 


29  Eyes. 

30  Whence. 

31  Lord. 

32  Also. 

33  So  Wycliffe: 
"  Give  he  not 
in  to  stiring 
(stirring, 
moving)  thi 
foot." 

3-t  Protects. 
3'>  He  that. 
36  Protector. 


6.  Bi  dai  noght  the  sunne  skalde  the  sal, 
Ne  the  mone  bi  night  with  aL 

7.  Laverd  fra  alle  ivel  yheme  the, 
Laverd  thi  saule  yheme  he. 

8.  Laverd  yheme  thine  in-gang  and  thine  out-gang, 
Fra  hethen,3r  and  in  to  werld  lang. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  appeared 
many  metrical  parajihrases  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate.  The  fol- 
lowing version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer^  belongs  to  this 
period : — '■  Yader  oure  thet  art  ine  heuenes,  y-halged  by 
thi  name  .  cominde  thi  riche^^  .  y-worthe  thi  wil  as 
ine  heuene  :  and  ine  erthe  .  bread  oure  echedayes  :  yef 
ous  to  day  .  and  uorlet  •*"  ous  oure  yeldinges'*'  :  ase 
and  we  uorleteth  oure  yelderes''^  .  and  ne  ous  led 
nagt  :  into  uondinge  .  ac  vri  ous  vram  queade  .  zuo  by 
Ht." 

About  the  same  period  we  meet  with  two  versions 
of  the  Psalter,  the  earliest  versions  of  any  book  of  Scrip- 
tui'e  in  English  prose.  The  former  of  these  was  executed 
(about  1327)  by  "William  of  Shoreham,  near  Sevenoaks : 
the  second,  later  by  a  few  years  only,  by  Richard  RoUe, 
of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster.  Of  the  latter  many 
copies  are  still  extant.  The  subjoined  specimens  are 
taken  from  the  Preface  to  Forshall  and  Madden's 
edition  of  the  Wycliffite  versions  : — 

PS.  XXII.  (xxiii.),  shoreham's  version. 

1.  Our  Lord  gouemeth  me,  and  nothyng  shal  defailen  to  me ; 
in  the  stede  ''2  of  pasture  he  sett  me  ther. 

2.  He  norissed  me  vp  ''3  water  of  fyllynge ;  he  turned  my  soule 
fram  the  fende. 

3.  He  lad  me  vp  the  bistiges  ■'^  of  rigtfulnes ;  for  his  name. 

4.  For  gif  ■*5  that  ich  haue  gon  amiddes  of  the  shadowe  of  deth ; 
Y  shal  nougt  douten  iuels,  for  thou  art  wyth  me. 

5.  Thy  discipline  and  thyu  amendyng  ;  conforted  me. 

6.  Thou  madest  radi  grace  in  my  sight;  ogayns  hem ■**  that 
trublen  me. 

7.  Thou  makest  fatt  myn  heued  wyth  mercy ;  and  my  drynke 
makand  *'  drunken  ys  f ul  clere. 

S.  And  thy  merci  shal  folwen  me;  alle  daies  of  mi  hf. 
9.  And  that  ich  wonne  *^  in  the  hous  of  our  Lord ;  in  lengthe 
of  daies. 

PS.    LXXVIII.    (LXSIX.),    KICHAED    EOLLE'S   VERSION. 

1.  God,  gens-"  come  in  thin  heritage;  thei  filed  thi  holy  tern- 
pul,  thei  sette  Jerusalem  in  kepyng  of  appuls. 

2.  Thei  sette  the  dyande  bodyes  of  thi  seruaunts  mete  to  the 
fowles  of  the  lyft  ;5o  flesche  of  thihalowes5i  to  bestis  of  erthe. 

3.  Thei  spille  hore52  blode  as  watir  in  vmgong  of  53  Jerusalem; 
and  none  was  for  to  graue.5-1 

4.  Made  we  are  reprofe  to  oure  neghbors ;  skomyuge  and 
hethiHg55  to  alle  that  in  our  vmgong  are. 

5.  Howe  longe.  Lord,  shalt  thou  be  wrothe  in  ende ;  kyndelt 
shal  be  thi  luf  56  as  fire. 

That  these  versions  are  derived  from  the  Yulgate 
may  very  easUy  be  seen,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  Roman  CathoHc  translation  (the  "  Douay  Bible  "), 


37  Hence. 

39  Kingdom  (Ger- 
man, Reich) , 

40  Let  alone. 

■41  Debts,  debtors 
\"  yielders  "). 


33  Specimens   of  Early  English,  by  Morris    and 

Skeat :  Part  II.,  p.  105. 

•42  Place.  ''"Making.  *2Tiieir. 

'13  Upon.  •**  Dwell.  5a  Round  about. 

« Paths.  ■'^  Nations.  54  Bury. 

45  If.  50  Air.  55  Contempt. 

■*6Them.  ^i  Saints.  ^^  Love. 
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which  is  avowedly  made  from  the  Latin.  Thus  iu 
Ps.  xxiii.  1,  2,  5,  tho  Douay  rendering  is  as  follows  : 
"  Tho  Lord  ruleth  mo  :  and  I  shall  want  notliing.  He 
hath  set  me  iu  a  place  of  pasture.  He  hath  brought 
me  up,  on  tho  water  of  refreshment.  Thou  hast 
anointed  my  head  with  oil ;  and  my  chalice  which 
inebriateth  me,  how  goodly  is  it !  "     The  last  clause  in 


Ps.  Ixxix.  1  stands  thus  :  "  They  have  made  Jerusalem 
as  a  i)lace  to  keep  fruit." 

We  have  now  reached  in  our  review  the  middle  of 
the  fourteen!  h  century.  Before  the  close  of  this  cen- 
turj^  tho  whole  Bible  had  been  rendered  into  Enghsli  by 
John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers.  Their  laliours  will 
next  claim  our  attention. 


ILLUSTEATIONS  FEOM  EASTEEN  MANNEES  AND  CUSTOMS.— II. 


BT    THE    KEV.    DR.    GINSBTJRG. 


BIRTH,    EDUCATION,   AND   SCHOOLS. 

IFTHLT.  The  gamul,  or  weaned  child 
(Isa.  xi.  8 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  Ps.  cxxxi.  2),  com- 
menced its  independent  life  by  a  feast  which 
the  parents  gave  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions on  the  day  of  the  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8). 
A  similar  custom  obtains  among  the  Persians  and  other 
nations.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  took  place  when 
the  chUd  was  about  three  years  of  age.  Hence  we  find 
that  when  Samuel  was  weaned,  and  his  mother  took  him 
np  to  the  Tabernacle  to  appear  before  the  Lord,  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  left  with  Eh  to  be  initiated  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  i.  24 — 28).  This  wiE  also 
explain  the  reason  why  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
children  of  the  Levites  before  they  were  three  years  old 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  16),  since  up  to  tliis  age  they  were  still 
dependent  upon  their  mothers  for  nutiiment. 

6.  The  taph,  or  little  trotter,  as  the  Bible  designates 
the  weaned  child,  is  mentioned  no  less  than  forty-two 
times  in  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
is  generally  rendered  in  the  authorised  version  "  little 
one"  or  "littlo  children."  From  the  fact  that  they 
always  held  to  and  trotted  after  their  mothers  iu  walk- 
ing, they  are  often  coupled  together  with  the  women,  so 
that  "  tho  little  ones  and  the  women  "  is  become  a  tech- 
nical phrase  (Numb.  xiv.  3 ;  xxxi.  9 ;  Dcut.  ii.  34 ;  xx.  14 ; 
Josh.  viii.  35  ;  Judg.  xxi.  10 ;  Esth.  iii.  13  ;  viii.  11).  As 
their  ago  extends  from  three  to  about  twelve  years,  they 
were  considered  old  enough  to  have  formed  certain 
habits,  and  to  be  able  to  attend  to  instruction.  Hence 
under  certain  circumstances  and  among  certain  con- 
quered nations  they  were  not  spared  (ISTumb.  xxxi.  17, 
18 ;  Judg.  xxi.  10).  For  tho  same  reason  this  expres- 
sion taph  is  used  in  conjunction  with  men  and  women, 
to  describe  all  the  three  classes  of  human  beings  who 
came  under  the  operation  of  specific  laws  or  regulations 
(Dcut.  iii.  6 ;  xxxi.  12 ;  Jer.  xl.  7  ;  xliii.  6). 

Shortly  after  the  boy  entered  upon  this  stage  of  life — 
that  is  to  say,  when  ho  was  between  three  and  toixr  years 
of  age — he  was  dressed  in  the  fringed,  or  more  correctly 
thetasselled  garment,  in  accordance -svitli  the  injunction 
contained  in  Numb.  xv.  38 — 41,  and  Dcut.  xxii.  12. 
Like  most  of  the  laws  in  tho  Pentateuch,  tho  precept 
about  the  tasselled  garment  is  very  concise.  It  simply 
declares  that  the  children  of  Israel  are  to  ajipend 
tassels  consisting  of  several  threads  to  the  four  corners 


of  their  garments,  and  that  each  of  these  tassels  is  to 
contain  one  distinguishing  thread  of  deep  blue.  The 
object  of  these  tassels,  we  are  told,  is  that  the  children 
of  Israel  are  constantly  to  look  at  them  in  order  to  be 
reminded  by  them  of  the  Divine  commandments,  to 
keep  them. 

The  details  connected  with  these  tassels,  like  the 
details  of  the  other  rites,  were  entirely  left  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  spiritual  guides  of  tho  people.  As  the  design 
of  the  tassels  was  to  remind  the  Jews  of  God  and  his 
Law,  and  moreover  as  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
Law  were  determined  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Law  to 
consist  of  613,  the  authorised  expounders  of  the  Law 
endeavoured  so  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  tassels  as 
to  make  them  symboUcally  to  declare  both  the  unity 
of  the  Deity  and  the  number  of  the  revealed  precepts. 
Hence  they  fixed  that  the  four  tassels  should  respec- 
tively consist  of  seven  threads  of  wliite  wool,  the  emblem 
of  purity  and  holiness  (Isa.  i.  18),  and  of  one  thread  of 
deep  blue,  the  emblem  of  the  heavens  where  the  Divine 
Majesty  is  entln-oued  {Cholin  89).  To  express  the 
unity  of  God,  that  is,  the  phrase  "Jehovah  is  one" 
{= Jehovah  cchad,  nnx  mn»),  they  ordained  that  one  of  tho 
eight  threads  in  each  tassel  is  to  be  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  is  to  be  wound  round  the  others  thirty-nine  times, 
which  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  phrase  in  question,  in 
the  following  manner : — Fii-st  wound  round  seven  times 
foUowed  by  a  double  knot,  then  ei^ht  times  followed 
by  a  double  knot,  thus  making  15  (=  n"),  the  first  half 
of  the  Tetragrammaton ;  then  again  eleven  times  and  a 
double  knot,  constituting  tho  second  half  of  the  ineffable 
name  {i.e.  11=  m) ;  and  finally  fifteen  times  and  a  double 
knot,  so  as  to  obtain  the  numerical  value  of  the  word 
"  one  "  (^^^!  =:  15).  Whilst  this  collective  number  yielded 
the  words  which  constituted  the  distinguishing  creed  of 
the  Hebrew  nations,  and  which  was  inscril)cd  on  their 
banners,  the  five  knots  in  each  tassel  spnbolised  tho 
Five  Books  of  the  Law.  Then  again  the  numerical  value 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  tassels  (n>v«v,  zizith),  Avhich  is 
600,  with  the  eight  threads  and  five  knots  exactly  repre- 
sent the  613  precepts,  thus  constituting  a  perfect  symbol 
of  tho  LaAV.  Tl;e  following  prayer  is  offered  when  tho 
tasseUed  ^garment  is  put  on:— "Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us 
with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined  us  to  array  our- 
selves vnih  tassels."      The  Jews  have  always  attached 
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the  greatest  importance  to  tMs  garment.  The  Talmud 
relates  that  "  R.  Joseph  asked  R.  Joseph  b.  Rahba, 
'  Which  commandment  has  your  father  admonished  you 
to  ohseiTe  more  than  any  other  ? '  He  replied,  '  The  law 
about  the  tassels.  Once  when  my  father,  on  descend- 
ing a  ladder,  stepped  on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore  it 
ofE,  he  ■would  not  move  from  the  place  till  it  was  re- 
paired "  {Sabbath  118  b).  Some  of  the  Rabbins  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  commandment  about  the 
tassels  is  as  important  as  all  the  other  laws  put  to- 
gether fcomp.  Raslii  on  Numb.  xv.  33 — iO).  It  was  this 
extreme  importance  attached  to  the  tasselled  garment, 
and  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  it,  which  made  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Matt.  ix.  20)  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  xiv.  36)  so  anxious  to  touch 
a  fringe  or  tassel  of  the  Saviour's  gannent. 

The  tasseUed  garment  was  originally  an  outer  one, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  head  was  j)ut,  thus  diyidiug  it 
into  two  halves,  one  covering  the  front  and  the  other 
the  back  of  the  body.     It  in  fact  reseml)led  a  tunic. 

When  in  after  times  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among 
other  nations,  and  became  a  by-word  and  a  hissing, 
this  ancient  badge  of  distinction  became  a  signal  of 
persecution,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  that  the  wearer  of 
it  was  an  Israelite.  Hence  the  Jews  foimd  it  necessary 
to  convert  this  outer  garment  into  an  inner  one,  and  to 
diminish  its  size.  In  this  altered  form  every  orthodox 
Jew  wears  the  tassels  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  child's  education  began. 
During  its  earliest  years  the  mother  had  the  sole  teach- 
ing of  the  child  (Prov.  xxxi.  1),  but  when  the  boy 
became  older  the  father  undertook  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  injunction  laid  down  ia 
Exod.  xiii.  8  ;  Deut.  iv.  9  ;  \-i.  7  ;  xi.  19  ;  xxxi.  12,  13  ; 
xxxii.  46.  Gii-ls  always  remained  under  the  control  of 
then'  mother  till  they  were  married  (2  Maccab.  iii.  19). 
Though  the  Bible  does  not  fix  the  precise  age  when  the 
boy's  education  is  to  commence,  the  Talmud  found  it 
necessaiy  to  determine  the  period.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  "  at  the  age  of  five  the  boy  is  to  begin  to  learn  the 
Bible,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at  fifteen  the  Talmud 
{Aboth  V.  21).  This  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  us 
since  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  this  ride 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  the  parents 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  acted  in  accordance 
with  it.  With  the  exception  of  princes,  who  had 
priests  and  i^rophets  to  educate  their  children  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25*),  and  the  public  lectures  delivered  by  the  pro- 
phets on  the  festivals  (2  Kings  iv.  22,  23),  the  office 
of  teaching  in  ordinary  families  devolved  upon  the 
parents.  They  were  the  teachers.  This  natural  duty 
was  a  welcome  occupation  to  a  people  who  led  a  rural 
life,  and  whose  Sabbaths  and  festivals  freed  them 
from .  labour  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
year.  In  these  leisure  hours  the  parents,  who  were 
strictly   forbidden    to    engage   in  any   secular   work, 

1  The  Hebrew  of  this  passage  implies  that  Nathan  had  the 
charge  of  the  royal  child,  and  theiefore  he  was  sent  by  God  to 
name  him. 


were  in  constant  contact  with  their  children;  and  the 

many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
these  institutions  were  used  by  them  as  so  many  illus- 
trated narratives  of  the  dealings  of  God.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  name 
"school "-does  not  occur  iu  the  Bible  previous  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  When  the  Jews  became  en- 
tangled in  foreign  affairs,  and  when  they  engaged  in 
commercial  transactions  with  other  nations,  which 
involved  the  a])sence  of  the  father  from  home,  thus 
depriving  the  cluld  of  his  natui-al  teacher,  then  regular 
schools  had  to  be  established. 

We  possess  minute  information  on  the  education  of 
children,  and  the  arrangement  of  schools,  which  ob- 
tained after  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  A  school  or  teacher  was  required  for  every 
five-and-twenty  children.  When  there  were  only  forty 
children  in  a  community  they  were  allowed  to  have  one 
naaster  and  an  assistant  {Baba  Batlira  21  a).  Not  to 
impair  the  health  or  endanger  the  lives  of  the  children, 
the  school  was  not  allowed  to  be  established  in  the  most 
densely  crowded  part  of  the  town,  nor  near  a  river 
which  had  to  be  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge  {Pesa- 
chim  112  a  ;  Baba  Bathra  21  a).  The  father  himself, 
as  a  ride,  saw  to  it  that  the  child  should  be  in  the  class 
at  the  jH-oper  time.  Even  so  distinguished  a  doctor  as 
Rabba  b.  Huna,  we  are  told,  never  partook  of  his  break- 
fast till  he  had  taken  his  son  to  school  {Kiddiish.  30  a). 
The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  metropolis  was 
more  extensive  (Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Ecclus. 
xxxvui.  24,  &c. ;  xxxis.  1,  &c.).  Extracts  from  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  sayings  of  the  sages,  however, 
constituted  the  lessons  of  all  children  alike  (Ecclus.  ii. 
9—11 ;  Mishna.  Aboth  i.  1).  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
children  had  scrolls  on  which  were  wi'itten  passages  of 
Scripture,  such  as  the  Shema  {i.e.,  Deut.  vi.  4),  the 
Hallel  or  Festival  Hymns  (i.e.  Ps.  cxiv. — cxviii.,  cxxxvi.), 
the  History  >ii  the  Creation  {Jerusalem  Megilla  iii.  1 ; 
Gittin  60  a ;  Sojjherim  v.  9),  &c.  Instruction  was  im- 
parted in  questions  and  answers,  or  in  a  catechetical 
form.  After  the  master  had  delivered  his  dicta  or 
theme,  the  pupils  asked  different  questions  (Luke  ii.  46), 
which  he  frequently  answered  by  parables  or  counter- 
questions  (Matt.  XA-i.  13,  &c.  j  xxii.  17—22 ;  LiUce  x.  25, 
(fcc).  Sometimes  the  teacher  introduced  the  suljject 
by  simply  asking  a  question  connected  with  it.  The 
replies  given  by  the  inipUs  constituted  the  discussion, 
which  the  master  at  last  terminated  by  pointing  out  the 
most  appropriate  answer.  Thus  when  the  celebrated  R. 
Jochanan  b.  Zakkai,  who  flourished  about  thirty  years 
before  Christ,  wanted  to  inform  his  disciples  what  was 
the  most  desirable  tiling  for  a  man  to  secure,  he 
asked  them,  "What  is  the  best  thing  for  a  man  to 
possess?"  One  rei^lied,  "A  kind  nature;"  another, 
"  A  good  companion ; "  another,  "  A  good  neighbour ; " 
another,  "  The  power  to  foresee  consequences ; "  whilst 
Eleazar  said,  "'  A  good  heart."  Whei-eupon  R.  Jochanan 
remarked,  "  I  prefer  Eleazar's  answer  to  yours,  for  in 
it  all  your  answers  are  comprehended"  {Aboth  ii.  9). 
What  a  striking  illustration  this  mode  of  teaching 
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furnishes  of  the  questions  put  by  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples  in  Mark  ^^ii.  27 — 30 ! 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
sayings  of  the  sages,  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  in 
teaching  the  children  good  manners.  They  were  taught 
to  salute  every  one  whom  they  met  in  the  street  {Aboth 
iv.  10\  and  not  to  respond  to  a  salutation  was  regarded 
as  committing  a  robbery  {Berachoth  6  b).  An  ordinary 
man  was  greeted  with  the  words,  "  Peace  be  with  thee  " 
(Judg.  xix.  20) ;  a  teacher,  "  Peace  be  with  thee,  my 
teacher  and  my  master;"  and  a  king,  "Peace  be  with 


thee, 


(Rashi  on  Berachoth  27  b ; 


or  the  strong  boy,  that  is,  when  he  has  passed  the 
age  of  twelve.  Indeed,  as  the  elem  soon  merges  into 
the  ndar,  that  is,  the  grown-up  youth,  the  former 
appellation  only  occurs  twice  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  56 ;  XX.  22),  and  is  most  inconsistently  translated 
in  the  authorised  version  in  the  first  instance  "  the  strip- 
ling," and  in  the  second  instance  "  the  young  man."  In 
the  life  of  the  boy,  however,  this  period  is  marked  by 
the  transition  from  religious  irresponsibility  to  respon- 
sibility. Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  the  parents  are  re- 
garded as  answerable  for  the  boy's  conduct,  and  they 
have  the  absolute  control  of  his  ritual  performances. 


Fi-.  2. 


TASSELLED     OR     FRINGED     GARMENTS. 


Gittin  62  a).  These  salutations  were  not  only  current 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  were  used  by  our  Saviour 
himself  (Luke  xxiv.  36  ;  John  xx.  19),  but  are  still  heard 
in  the  East  to  this  day.  "  Seven  things,"  we  are  told,  "  are 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  an  educated  man,  and  seven  in 
the  behaviour  of  an  uneducated  person.  An  educated 
man  (1)  will  be  quiet  in  the  presence  of  one  more 
educated  than  himself ;  (2)  mil  not  interrupt  any  one 
speaking ;  (3)  will  not  give  a  hasty  answer ;  (4)  will  ask 
appropriate  questions ;  (5)  will  give  suitable  answers ; 
(6)  will  reply  to  the  first  thing  first,  and  the  last  thing 
last,  and  (7)  wiU  candidly  say  when  he  does  not  know 
anything.  The  reverse  of  these  seven  things  will  be 
seen  in  the  uneducated  {Aboth  v.  10).  Tliis  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  description  of  a  bay's  education  in 
the  time  of  Chi-ist. 

7,  8.  Little  is   said  in  the  Bible   about  the  elem, 


But  after  twelve  the  parents  have  to  present  him 
to  the  Lord.  Hence  when  Christ  "was  twelve  years 
old  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem "  (Luke  ii.  42).  The 
practice  of  inducting  the  boy  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
as  member  into  the  community,  thus  corresponding  to 
our  confirmation,  is  obsei-ved  by  the  Jews  to  this  day. 
The  manner  in  which  the  youth  is  received  as  member 
is  solemn,  impressive,  and  instructive.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  the  boy  is  thirteen  he  for  the 
first  time  puts  on  the  phylactories  at  the  recital  of  the 
daily  mornmg  prayer.  The  phylacteries,  two  of  which 
are  worn  by  every  male  on  week-day  mornings  during 
the  time  of  prayer,  one  on  the  head  and  one  on  the  left 
arm,  are  small  square  boxes,  made  either  of  parchment 
or  black  calf-skin,  in  which  are  enclosed  slips  of  vellum 
with  Exod.  xiii.  2—10,  11—16 ;  Deut.  yi.  4—9,  13—22, 
written  on  them. 
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THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— II. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 
GENESIS. 

BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.    PAYNE    SMITH,    D.D.,    DEAN    OF    CANTERBURY. 


[he  first  book  of  the  Pentateucli,  called 
in  Hebrew  Bereshitli  {In  the  beginning), 
and  in  Greek  Grenesis  {Generation),  is 
occupied  Tvith  events  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  relating  in  part  only  to  tlie 
Mosaic  institutions.  But  without  some  such  introduc- 
tion, not  merely  wo\ild  those  institutions  have  been  iu 
great  measiire  unintelligible,  but  they  would  have  con- 
cerned one  small  nation  only,  which  never  possessed 
any  large  political  influence,  and  have  been  destitute  of 
all  general  interest.  It  is  the  Book  of  Genesis  which 
connects  them  with  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  world; 
which  draws  aside  the  curtain  from  the  obscure  begin- 
nings of  mankind,  discloses  to  us  the  main  facts  of  his 
early  history,  and  shows  what  was  the  relation  which  the 
Jew  held  to  the  Gentile,  and  in  what  way  the  destinies  of 
aU  nations  were  affected  by  the  position  of  that  people, 
which  it  was  the  business  of  Moses  to  form. 

If,  then,  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Jewish,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  wide  as  the  whole  world ;  and  the 
Gospel,  in  revealing  a  way  of  salvation  open  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  nations,  and  tongues,  was  but  reverting  to 
the  old  ground  taken  up  at  the  beginning ;  while  the 
Jewish  polity  and  law  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two,  and  was  called  into  existence,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  the  means  for  carrying  out  a  purpose  as 
universal  as  creation  itself  (Rom.  ^nii.  19 — 23). 

The  narratives,  then,  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  are  of  uni- 
versal interest.  They  gwQ  us  the  creation  and  pui-pose 
of  the  world,  the  fortunes  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  the 
upgrowth  of  primeval  nations,  the  original  settlement 
of  mankind,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  one  special 
nation  called  to  play  a  unique  part  in  human  history. 
Whence  elid  Moses  obtain  these  nan-atives  ?  How  did 
he  become  possessed  of  this  extraordinary  knowledge  ? 

Now  the  current  idea  that  he  received  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Grenesis  by  special  revelation  is  at  variance 
with  everything  in  the  book  itself.  Upon  the  very  face 
of  it,  Genesis  is  a  compilation,  and  is  stated  so  to  be. 
Besides  the  account  of  creation,  there  are  no  less  than 
eleven  separate  documents  in  it,  each  beginning  with  the 
title,  "  These  are  the  generations ; "  each  at  its  com- 
mencement somewhat  recapitulating  the  previous  his- 
tory, and,  excepting  the  first — the  generation  of  the 
heavens— each  connecting  the  narrative  with  the  for- 
tunes of  some  one  remarkable  man. 

Whence,  then,  did  Moses  obtain  these  documents? 
We  conclude  that  they  were  records  preserved  by  the 
heads  of  the  Semitic  race ;  and  for  this  reason — that 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  reduce  them  to  verbal 
agreement.  Thus,  Esau's  wives  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xxvi.  34,  in  "the  generations  of  Isaac;"  and 
in  chap,  xxxvi.  2,  in  "  the  generations  of  Esau." 


The  facts  are  identical;  the  names  are  different.  In 
each  case  those  given  in  the  document  are  retained. 
Now  this  fact  is  one  of  the  strongest  internal  testimonies 
that  we  have  to  do  with  genuine  historical  records.  Had 
there  been  that  dovetailing  and  resetting  and  skilful 
manipulation  by  a  series  of  Jeho-vnsts  and  Deuter- 
onomists  which  the  new  race  of  critics  suppose,  Esau's 
wives  would  have  been  managed  better.  As  it  is,  they 
testify  to  the  fidelity  with  which  these  documents  have 
been  preserved  for  us. 

For  a  long  time  these  records  must  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition. 
I  need  say  nothing  in  proof  of  the  extreme  accuracj' 
with  which,  in  the  East,  the  genealogies  of  the  tribes, 
and  even  whole  treatises  containing,  it  may  be,  the  doc- 
trines of  some  philosophic  sect,  or  the  Hke,  are  thus 
preserved.  When  wi-iting  became  common,  and  still 
more  since  piintiug  has  made  the  multiplication  of 
records  so  easy,  the  memory  has  ceased  to  lie  that 
faithful  guardian  of  matters  entrusted  to  its  keepmg 
which  it  was  when  it  alone  was  answerable  for  the 
preservation  of  human  knowledge.  What  I  am  more 
anxious  to  point  out  is  the  effect  of  this  method  upon 
the  documents  themselves.  A  printed  or  written  record 
may  be  diffuse,  and  enter  into  exact  details.  A  record 
entrusted  to  the  memorj-  must  be  succinct  and  compen- 
dious, and  must  omit  details.  Now  half  the  difficulties 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  arise  from  commentators  dealing 
with  it  as  they  would  with  modern  materials.  Forgetting 
that  in  Genesis  we  have  the  oldest  records  in  existence  ; 
that  for  a  vast  period  they  were  presen-ed  simply  by  the 
memory ;  that  they  have  been  cast  into  a  form  fit  for 
the  memory  to  retain,  and  that,  therefore,  they  omit  all 
unnecessary  details,  commentators  discuss  and  criticise 
them  in  a  manner  suitable  only  to  modem  wi-itteu 
documents.  Effects  of  this  wiU  be  pointed  out  here- 
after ;  but  bearing  it  in  mind,  ws  propose  now  to  take 
in  order  the  twelve  portions  of  which  Genesis  consists. 

The  first  is  the  account  of  creation,  and  extends  to 
the  end  of  the  3rd  verse  of  chap.  ii.  Now  of  this  we 
grant  that  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  could  have  been 
made  known  to  the  writer  only  by  revelation ;  and, 
accordingly,  this  portion  alone  is  without  the  heading 
"  These  are  the  generations."  To  whom  the  revelation 
was  made  we  know  not ;  whether  to  one  of  the  patriarchs 
or  to  Moses  himself.  Lot  us  suppose  the  latter ;  and 
that  during  his  forty  yoars'  sojourn  in  Midian,  whUe 
God  was  forming  liim  for  his  high  office,  and  he  was 
himself  studying  those  old  records  of  the  histoiy  of  his 
race,  of  which  he  had  obtained  copies  dm-ing  the  pre- 
vious pei-iod  in  which  he  had  been  a  powerftil  prince  of 
the  royal  family ;  let  us,  I  say.  suppose  that  during 
this    contemplative   period  of  his  life  this  history  of 
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creation  was  made  known  to  him.  "We  are  quite  sure 
that  Moses  was  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of 
his  race,  because  it  was  this  knowledge  which  made 
him  take  his  side  with  them,  and  abandon  his  high 
position  to  share  their  misery.  We  know,  too,  that  he 
lived  at  a  period  when  literature  flourished  in  Egypt, 
and  when  there  were  many  scholars  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  past.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  would 
acquaint  himself  with- the  documents  preser^-ed  in  the 
archives  of  his  race.  Whether  or  not  he  foimd  the 
history  of  creation  among  these  records,  or  received  it 
himself  by  revelation,  makes  no  practical  difference  in 
its  value.  But  how  was  the  revelation  made  ?  The 
study  of  the  naiTative  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  by  a 
succession  of  scenes  passing  before  the  prophet's  mental 
viaion,  and  leaving  certain  great  truths  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  mind.i  To  these  scenes  he  has  prefixed  a  pre- 
face, consisting  of  the  first  two  verses  ;  the  conceptions 
in  which  are  as  grand  as  they  are  philosophically  true. 
God  is  all  in  all ;  the  sole  Author  of  being ;  the  One 
who  alone  both  is  and  works  by  His  own  power ;  and 
matter  is  created  by  Him,  and  subordinate  to  His  will. 
But  at  first  all  is  shapeless  and  void :  the  sole  mo\Tng 
thing  in  that  formless  abyss  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  present 
to  evoke  life  and  energy  out  of  the  chaotic  mass.  And 
then  follow  six  scenes,  each  described  as  an  evening — a 
period  of  deepening  gloom — and  a  morning — a  period  of 
growing  light— and  the  two  forming  one  creative  day. 
What  vast  intervals  may  have  elapsed  between  each  of 
tliese  days  we  know  not.  It  is  more  important  to  notice 
that  much,  necessarily,  is  metaphorical.  When  God 
spake,  it  was  not  by  an  articulate  voice  ringing  through 
the  air,  but  as  he  speaks  now,  by  a  law  silently  impressed 
upon  the  material  universe.  Those  laws  are  eternal; 
and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  command,  "  Let  there 
be  light,''  not  merely  does  the  sun  now  shine,  but 
numerous  other  changes  in  matter,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  chemical  affinities,  are  accompanied  by  the  emis- 
sion of  light  and  heat. 

The  creative  document  is  a  grand  and  glorious  intro- 
duction to  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  it  was  not 
intended  to  teach  geology  or  astronomy :  rightly  under- 
stood, it  does  not  contradict  these  sciences,  l)ut  its  real 
object  was  to  set  forth  two  main  truths — the  first,  that 
all  the  laws  and  workings  of  nature  are  the  workings  of 
God ;  the  second,  that  of  all  this  working  man  is  the 
final  cause.  In  every  stage  of  creation  God  is  the  active 
principle  pervading  all ;  of  all  that  is  done  man  is  the 
end,  and  the  earth  was  made  such  as  it  is  that  it  might 
bo  a  fit  stage  for  human  activity.  Yet,  though  creation 
is  described  thus  partially,  as  the  adaptation  of  the  world 
simply  to  Ije  a  habitation  for  man,  there  is,  nevei-the- 
less,  a  wonderful  real  agreement  Avith  our  advancing 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geology,  and  especially 
with  what  is  called  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  creation. 

At  first  there  is  a  shapeless  existence  of  matter,  which, 
as  it  consolidates,  is  pervaded  byliglit.  Next  begins  the 
work  of  separation.    In  the  second  3ceno  the  globe  of  the 

1  Compare  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  'he  Rocks,  sect.  iv. 


earth  has  been  formed,  and  has  cooled  enough  for  the 
wateiy  vapoTirs  to  condense  and  descend  as  rain  upo-n  its 
surface  ;  while  round  it  an  expanse,  as  the  word  trans- 
lated "firmament "  means  in  the  Hebrew — an  open  space 
— is  left ;  an  atmosphei'e  or  sky,  in  which  vapours  uncou- 
densed  can  float.  And  then  the  earth  begins  to  dry,  and 
partly  by  volcanic  action,  partly  by  rents  and  rifts  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  as  its  cooling  mass  contracted,  vast  re- 
ceptacles arc  formed  for  the  waters,  and  dry  land  appears. 
This  land  gradually  is  covered  by  vegetation,  rising  at 
last  to  its  perfection  in  the  fniit-bearing  tree  ;  and  the 
seer  points  out  how,  from  the  first,  a  law  was  impressed 
on  all  vegetative  life  by  wliich  its  reproduction  was 
ensured. 

The  foiirth  day  mai-ks  a  period  of  repose.  The  scene 
set  forth  before  the  prophet's  eyes  was  the  green  earth, 
illumined  by  the  bright  shining  of  the  sun ;  while  the 
moon  and  the  stars  lit  up  the  evening  gloom.  The 
earth  is  no  longer  enveloped  by  clouds,  but  has  cooled 
enough  for  the  atmosphere  to  be  clear;  while  the 
exuberant  vegetation  of  the  third  period  has  absorbed 
the  carbonic  gases  noxious  to  animal  life. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation 
did  not  come  into  existence  imtil  the  atmosphere  was 
thus  cleared.  Fish,  birds  and  beasts  may  all  have  been 
created  before  the  highest  vegetable  forms  were  reached. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  creative  record  requiring  us  to 
reject  whatever  geologists  may  tell  us  on  this  subject. 
All  that  Moses  teaches  us  is  that  the  third  great  stage  in 
creation  was  the  clothing  of  the  earth,  as  it  dried,  with 
vegetation.  The  interposition  of  the  foui-th  day  leads 
us  to  sujipose  that  there  was  a  long  period  between  the 
earliest  stages  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  life.  But  the 
special  work  of  the  third  day  did  not  end  upon  it.  It  is 
going  on  at  this  very  minute,  and  vegetation  is  still 
adapting  itself  to  the  changes  in  i^rogress  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Let  a  land  be  drained,  and  a  higher  vege- 
tation will  immediately  take  the  place  of  the  endogenous 
plants  which  pre^nously  floui-ished  there. 

The  last  two  stages  are  occui)ied  with  the  production 
of  the  various  forms  of  animal  life.  On  the  fifth  day 
we  have  all  animals  sprimg  from  eggs,  and  of  these  the 
highest  form  is  reached  in  those  huge  saurians,  which 
form  the  glory  of  geological  museums.  In  our  version 
the  word  is  wrongly  translated  "  whales."  The  original 
word  really  includes  all  animals  of  the  seriient  and 
lizard  class,  and  is  specially  used  of  the  crocodile  (ren- 
dered "dragon"  in  Isa.  li,  9;  Ezek.  xxix,  3;  but  "whale" 
in  Ezek,  xxxii.  2).  Whales,  with  all  the  mammalia,  are 
reached  only  on  the  sixth  day;  and  the  perfection  of 
creation  is  represented  as  man;  and  to  man  lordship 
OA-er  the  rest  is  therefore  given. 

But  with  this  the  narrative  is  not  content.  It  further 
connects  man  du-ectly  with  God.  He  is  made  only 
after  divine  counsel  has  been  taken ;  ho  bears  the  effigy 
and  stamp  of  divinity  upon  him ;  and  the  seventh  day 
is  consecrated  for  him  as  a  day  of  rest,  because  ho  is 
capable  of  communion  and  converse  with  the  infinite 
God,  Such  is  the  record  of  creation  with  which  the 
Christian  Scriptures  begin. 
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The  second  document  commences  at  chap.  ii.  4,  and 
reaches  the  end  of  chap.  ir.  It  is  called  the  "  generations 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  and  contains  a  record  of 
Adam's  creation,  of  his  original  state,  of  his  fall,  of 
the  promise  upon  which  all  revelation  turns,  and  of  the 
first  stej)  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  ^iromise  in  the 
birth  of  Seth.  The  document  is  more  or  less  allegori- 
cal, and  as  such  is  referred  to  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  where  the  same  metaphor  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  with 
which  Scripture  begins,  is  again  used  in  its  closmgwords; 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  takes  the  place  of  tlie  Paradise  of 
Eden.  But  while  we  can  never  tell  how  much  is  simple 
fact,  and  how  much  aUegory,  the  doctrines  of  this  sec- 
tion are  not  merely  most  clear,  but  are  the  framewoi-k 
of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  It  teaches  us 
of  man's  original  state  of  iunocency,  of  woman  taken 
from  his  flank — "  rib  "  is  a  quabit  old  mistranshition — 
to  be  his  second  seH,  the  author  first  of  liis  ruin,  and 
then  of  his  recovery,  and  the  mother  of  the  aveng- 
ing Seed;  of  his  peaceful  toil  in  Paradise,  of  his 
fall  wi-ought  by  the  machinations  of  an  enemy  from 
without,  and  of  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer.  U]«)on  the 
fall  follows  death  by  a  brother's  hand,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  mankind  into  the  childi-en  of  God  and  the  race 
of  Cain,  who  are,  liowever,  described  as  foremost  in  all 
the  arts  of  ci\-ilisation,  and  famous,  if  wo  may  Judge  by 
their  names,  for  the  beauty  of  their  women. 

It  is  in  this  record  that  we  first  find  that  remai'kable 
use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity,  which  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  so  much  modern  criticism.  In  tlie  ac- 
count of  creation  the  Deity  is  called  simply  God,  in 
Hebrew  Elohim.  Here  he  is  called  Jehovah  God, 
Jehovah  Elohim.  Now  the  name  Jehovah  was  the 
especial  title  of  the  Deity  in  his  covenant  relation  to 
the  Jews,  and  God  says  of  it  to  Moses,  that  he  was 
known  to  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  by  the  name  El- 
Shaddai,  God  Almighty,  "but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was 
I  not  known  to  them"  (Exod.  vi.  3).  But  this  cannot 
mean  that  the  name  itseK  was  unknown  to  them  till  the 
time  of  Moses ;  for  besides  other  proper  names  Moses' 
own  mother  is  called  Jochebed  {Jehovah's  glory) ;  and 
the  word  woidd  not  have  been  thus  shortened,  imless 
its  use  in  proper  names  had  become  common.  The 
meaning  must  rather  be  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
now  to  be  the  pecidiar  title  of  the  Deity  in  his  relation 
to  the  Jews.  Still  from  the  first  there  was  something 
especially  sacred  about  it.  And  thus  it  is  used  very 
appropriately  in  this  second  record,  in  which  man  is 
introduced  to  us  in  covenant  with  God ;  bvit  hence- 
forward both  names  occur  in  nearly  every  section 
of  Genesis,  though  Jehovah,  rendered  in  our  version 
"  Lord  "  in  capitals,  is  used  with  a  fuller  meaning,  and 
is  never  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  but  members  of  the 
chosen  family. 

It  would  involve  too  large  a  space  to  enter  upon  the 
numerous  other  questions  connected  with  this  section. 
Let  us  simply  mention  one  most  easy  to  ask,  most  diffi- 
cult to  answer :  "Was  this  creation  of  man  the  same  as 
that  recorded  in  the  previous  section  ?  Were  Adam  and 
Eve  the  male  and  female  spoken  of  in  Gen.  i.  27  ?    The 


brevity  of  the  narrative,  and  its  evident  intention  to 
teach  us  spiritual  truths,  and  not  those  of  anthropology, 
render  all  such  speculations  out  of  place.  Cain,  how- 
ever, speaks  as  if  the  childi-en  of  Adam  were  not  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (chap.  iv.  14,  15,  17j,  and 
there  is  often  in  the  Hebrew  a  contrast  between  the 
Adam,  the  name  given  to  Adam's  descendants,  and  men 
generally.  For  instance,  in  chap,  iv.  26  it  is  not  the 
family  of  Adam,  but  the  Enosh  who  begin  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  But  passing  over  such  questions 
as  incapable  of  solution,  and  among  them  I  class  all 
discussions  about  the  geography  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  a  great  bishop  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Gregoi*y 
Bar-Hebrseus.  ingeuiouslj''  explained  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  human  brain,  I  proceed  to  the  third  section,  "The 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam  "  (chap.  v. — vi.  8). 

This  section  is  the  gi'oundwork  of  aU  attempts  to 
fi'ame  a  chi-onology  of  the  antediluvian  period,  but  is 
ob^-iously  unfitted  for  this  purpose;  for  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  three  shapes,  of  which  the  Samaritan 
makes  the  space  from  Adam  to  the  flood  1307  years, 
the  Hebrew  text  in  its  present  form  1656,  and  the 
"Greek  text  of  the  Septuaguit  2262  years.  Which  of 
these  texts  is  of  primary  authority,  no  living  scholar 
would  venture  to  say.  The  object  of  the  section,  besides 
giving  us  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  is  to  introduce 
the  account  of  the  general  cormption  of  mankind  lead- 
ing on  to  the  flood.  As  regards  the  exti-eme  longevity 
of  the  patriarchs,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  account  is 
consistent  with  itseK :  for  they  are  represented  as  not 
an-iving  at  maturity  till  what  with  us  would  be  an 
advanced  age.  Noah  is  even  500  years  old  before  he 
has  a  son;  Methuselah  and  Lamech  are  180;  Enoch,  the 
youngest  of  all,  is  65.  But  we  probably  have  a  compen- 
dium merely,  of  which  the  explanation  is  now  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  loss  of  the  traditionary  knowledge 
once  handed  down  with  it.  Perhaps  each  patriarch 
at  first  had  his  own  "  generations,"  which  Moses  may 
have  omitted,  as  conducing  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
his  work.  That  something  of  this  sort  has  happened  is 
suggested  by  this  alone  being  called  a  "  book  " — a  word 
belonging  to  far  later  times.  I  will  only  further  notice 
that  the  120  years  mentioned  in  chap.  \-i.  3,  do  not 
signify  the  shortened  space  now  allotted  to  human  life, 
but  the  respite  between  the  prediction  of  the  deluge  and 
its  fulfilment ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  are 
in  very  antiquated  Hebrew,  resembling  more  closely 
some  of  the  Phoenician  dialects. 

As  regards  the  intermarriages  which  caused  man's 
wide-spread  depravity,  the  Hebrew  gives  a  very  different 
idea  from  what  is  currently  supposed.  It  says,  "It 
came  to  pass  when  the  Adam  began  to  multiply  upon 
the  face  of  the  ground,  and  daughters  were  bom  to 
them,  that  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  saw  the  daughters  of 
the  Adam."  "Elohim"  means  not  merely  God,  but 
mighty  men,  and  is  rendered  "judges"  in  Exod.  xxi.  6; 
xxii.  8.  These  "  sons  of  tlie  mighty"  could  not  possibly  be 
the  descendants  of  Seth,  who  very  properly  would  marry 
daughters  of  the  Adam,  of  which  they  were  members 
themselves ;  but  whether  they  were  the  descendants  of 
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Cain,  who  possibly  on  Lis  flight  from  home  had  for- 
feited the  Adamic  name,  and  who  certainly  were  the 
most  advanced  in  civilisation  and  wealth,  is  more  -than 
I  can  toll.  But  certainly  it  was  not  the  women,  but 
these  bold,  strong  men,  who  introduced  vice  and  de- 
pravity among  the  descendants  of  Seth.  The  fourth 
section,  "The  generations  of  Noah,"  extending  from 
chap.  vi.  9  to  the  end  of  chap,  ix.,  gives  the  account  of 
tlie  flood,  for  which  the  pre\-ious  section  had  served  as 
an  introduction. 

The  geueiul  truth  of  this  narrative  is  confirmed  not 
merely  by  the  universal  traditions  of  mankind,  but  by 
recent  discoveries,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  the  Chald^ean  account  of  the  deluge  lately  deciphered 
by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  from  ten-a-cotta  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum,  brought  from  Nineveh.  But  besides  this  the 
internal  evidence  shows  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
document  which  has  presei-ved  the  original  statements 
of  an  eye-witness.  It  would  need  the  intervention  of 
but  one  or  two  persons  to  convey  Shem's  account  of  the 
flood  to  Abraham,  m  whose  days  it  was  probably  com- 
mitted to  writing.  And  thus  in  chap.  vii.  19  we  may 
well  conclude  that  we  have  Shem's  ovra  words,^arrating 
the  awful  sight  which  presented  itself  to  him  as  he 
gazed  from  the  ark,  the  waters  mightily  prevailing 
eveiywhere  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  every 
mountain  under  the  whole  sky  or  horizon  covered. 
Many  commentators  have  indeed  imagined  that  "the 
whole  heaven  "  is  to  be  taken  in  an  astronomical  sense, 
of  the  whole  atmosphere  enveloping  the  earth ;  but  this 
is  to  do  violence  to  the  language,  and  to  mistake  the 
whole  character  of  the  record.  It  is  a  veritable  history, 
carefully  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  family  of  Shem 
till  the  age  of  writing.  "  The  whole  heaven  " — i.e.  the 
whole  sky — means  just  what  it  would  in  our  mouths — 
the  whole  sky  as  far  as  we  could  see  it ;  and  when  we 
are  asked  whether  the  flood  covered  the  mountams  of 
Auvergue,  we  have  yet  to  leai-n  that  France  came  within 
the  range  of  the  j>atriarch's  vision. 

So  in  the  next  verse,  of  the  depth  of  the  waters,  how 
was  it  known  that  it  was  fifteen  cubits  ?  Not  by  magic, 
but  because  this  would  be  somewhat  more  than  the 
draught  of  a  vessel  so  enormous  as  the  ark ;  as  it 
grounded  nowhere,  but  moved  calmly  onwards  with  its 
living  freight,  it  is  plain  that  the  depth  of  the  waters 
must  have  been  greater  than  the  draught  of  the  ark,  and 
no  land  was  in  sight  till  it  reached  the  mountains — i.e., 
the  chain  of  Ararat ;  and  there  it  grounded  immediately. 

But  how  was  this  vast  collection  of  animals  fed,  kept 
clean,  and  tended  during  their  long  stay  of  a  year  and 
ten  days  in  the  ark  ?  How  was  so  huge  a  vessel  built  ? 
How  were  the  large  supplies  of  food  gathered  and 
stored  up?  With  what  limitations  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  command  to  receive  all  clean  and  unclean 
animals  within  its  sanctuary?  A  fuller  narrative 
would  have  explained  all  these  difficulties ;  as  it  is,  wo 
can  only  suggest  the  probability  that  Noah's  household 
helped  him  to  build  the  ark.  and  entered  it  vdth  him. 
This  would  bo  in  accordance  with  the  usual  manner  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  nor  does  the  passage  in  St.  Peter's  first 


epistle  (iii.  20)  militate  against  it.  For  these  eight  souls 
the  ark  was  built,  and  Noah's  household,  if  they  entered 
it,  did  so  simply  in  his  right.  The  open  louvres  which 
ran  all  round  the  ark  (vi.  16)  would  suffice  for  light  and 
ventilation ;  Noah's  numerous  household  woidd  havo 
enough  to  do  to  tend  and  feed  the  animals  on  board ; 
and  as  for  their  number,  the  laws  of  Biblical  language 
require  us  to  limit  it,  to  say  nothing  of  what  reverence 
for  the  Deity  obliges  us  to  believe,  ^^z.,  that  God  works 
nothing  unnecessarily.  Scripture  is  its  own  best  inter- 
preter, and  the  word  we  render  "  all "  does  not  mean 
in  Hebrew  as  much  as  our  word.  In  Exod.  ix.  6  wo 
read  that  "all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died"  of  the  murrain. 
Yet  in  verse  9  they  appear  again,  and  in  verse  20  wo 
find  the  Egyptians  still  generally  possessed  of  herds. 
In  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  wherever  anything 
happens  on  a  large  scale,  but  constantly  admits  of  very 
considerable  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  Hebrew  is  a  lan- 
guage poor  in  words,  and  the  words  themselves  are  very 
indefinite  in  their  signification. 

The  fifth  section  is  "  the  generations  of  the  sons  o£ 
Noah,"  extending  from  chap.  x.  1  to  xi.  9.  It  is  the 
most  precious  relic  of  ancient  ethnography,  and  German 
critics  like  Knobel  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  only 
trustworthy  document  relating  to  the  original  peopling 
of  the  earth.  It  ends  with  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
by  a  law  of  God  which  still  holds  good.  The  use  of  a 
common  Bible,  the  study  of  great  classical  writers  like 
Shakespeare,  these  and  the  like  things  keep  our  lan- 
guage now  free  from  great  change.  Remove  these 
influences,  and  prevent  people  from  travelling,  and  in 
ten  years  every  -village  would  have  a  patois,  and  in  fifty 
years  a  distinct  language  of  its  own. 

The  sixth  section  is  called  "  The  generations  of  Shem." 
It  carries  the  genealogy  down  to  Terah.  His  genera- 
tions form  the  seventh  section,  extending  from  chap, 
xi.  27  to  chap.  xxv.  11.  The  principal  figure  is  now 
Abraham,  but  the  section  takes  its  name  from  Terah, 
by  the  same  rule  by  which  the  history  of  Joseph  is 
called  "  The  generations  of  Jacob." 

Starting  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  whole  family 
of  Terah  moves  northward ;  but  on  the  way  Haran, 
the  youngest  son,  dies,  and  Terah  wiU  go  no  farther, 
but  remains  at  the  place  where  the  body  was  buried. 
And  with  him  stays  Nahor ;  but  Abraham  and  Lot, 
Haran's  son,  in  time  i^ursue  their  jouiTtey.  Slowlj', 
vrith  numerous  herds  and  dependents,  their  black  tents 
of  camel's  hair  moA-e  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  tUl,  probably  at  Carchemish,  the  wanderers 
are  able  to  ford  the  mighty  stream.  Henceforward 
Abraham  is  called  the  Hebrew,  "  the  man  from  the  other 
side."  for  it  was  rarely  that  that  barrier  was  crossed. 
His  route  now  lies  southward,  but  at  Damascus  he 
seems  to  have  long  halted,  charmed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  i>lace ;  at  all  events,  Josephus  describes  him,  from 
ancient  authorities,  as  ha^nng  come  with  an  army,  and 
reigned  there.  But  finally  God's  providence  urges  him 
on,  tUl  Palestine  is  reached,  and  he  settles  there,  first 
at  Sichem,  and  then  under  the  terebinths  at  Mamre. 
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Euriclied  still  more  by  liis  visit  to  Egypt,  where, 
however,  his  faith  failed  him,  we  find  liim  able  to  arm 
318  trained  servants,  and  risk  a  battle  with  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  confederate  kings  ;  and  on  his  retnm  he 
is  blessed  by  a  mysterious  priest-king,  who  is  the  tyj^e 
of  our  Lord.  And  now  the  naiTative  is  concerned  with 
the  trial  of  the  pati-iarch's  faith,  till  at  length  the  pro- 
mised child  is  vouchsafed ;  the  last  trial,  the  yielding 
again  to  God  of  his  dear  son,  imdergone  ;  and  not  until 
Rebekah  is  installed  in  the  tent  of  Sarah,  does  he 
descend  into  his  grave. 

The  eighth,  a  very  short  section,  gives  us  "  the  genera- 
tions of  Ishmael."  Then  follow  the  generations  of  Isaac, 
extending  from  chap.  xxv.  19  to  the  end  of  chap.  xxxv. 
In  chap,  xxxvi.  two  generations  of  Esau  are  given ;  the 
first  in  vs.  1 — 8,  containing  his  personal  history  till  he 
settled  in  Mount  Seir,  because  Canaan  was  not  large 
enough  to  contain  him  and  Jacob,  owing  to  their  great 
wealth ;  the  second  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  caiTying 
down  the  history  of  the  Edomites  tUl  the  times  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  (see  verse  31),  and  therefore  long 
after  Moses'  time. 

Now  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 
that  Ezra  may  have  completed  the  history  of  the  Edom- 
ites.  Moses  apparently,  when  forming  these  docimients 
into  a  whole,  added  many  remarks,  and  especially 
we  may  usually  refer  to  him  the  often  recurring 
phrase  "  unto  this  day,"  which  is  seldom  used  except  of 
events  long  anterior  to  Moses'  time.  In  the  Septuaguit 
version  of  the  Bible  we  constantly  find  additions  of 
this  kind :  thus  it  adds  to  Josh.  xvi.  an  account  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer  by  Pharaoh,  and 
liis  bestowal  of  their  territoiy  on  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  So  again  ia  Josh.  xxiv.  30  it  adds 
that  the  flint  knives  with  which  the  Israelites  had  been 
circumcised  ia  GUgal  were  buried  with  Joshua  in  his 
tomb.  Such  instances  warn  us  of  the  probability  of 
many  similar  additions  to  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  is  really  surprising  is  that  it  is 
so  seldom  that  anything  occurs  of  which  the  most 
acute  critic  can  suggest  that  it  shows  traces  of  an  age 


later  than  that  of  Moses.  In  a  manuscript  every 
transcriber  who  possesses  additional  knowledge  is 
tempted  to  add  it  to  the  record,  and  notes  in  the 
margin  are  sure  finally  to  be  inserted  in  the  text. 
Here,  too,  it  is  remarkable  that  two  genealogies  of 
Esau  come  together ;  and  if  the  later,  containing  the 
political  liistory  of  Edom,  were  entirely  inserted  at  a 
later  period,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinaiy 
in  it,  though  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case.  Later  prophets  might  reasonably  add  to  and 
perfect  records  given,  not  to  satisfy  our  historical 
curiosity,  but  to  show  us  the  chart  of  salvation.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  observe  how  the  history,  both 
in  the  case  of  the  Cainites,  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Esau, 
follows  the  rejected  race  for  a  short  period,  and 
then  reverts  to  the  main  line;  so  as  to  give  without 
flaw  the  ancestry  of  the  promised  Seed.  With  this 
great  purpose  of  Scripture  nothing  is  allowed  to 
interfere. 

The  last  section,  from  chap,  xxx^di.  2  to  the  end  of  chap. 
1.,  is  called  "  the  generations  of  Jacob,"  and  ends  with 
that  patriarch's  burial.  Much  of  Jacob's  history  had 
been  given  in  the  generations  of  Isaac ;  wliile  Joseph  is 
now  the  centre  of  interest.  But  Jacob  had  become  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  as  such  his  name  holds  the  fore- 
most place.  I  have  already  shown  how  fuU  this  section 
is  of  local  knowledge  and  colouring.  I  will  only  add 
that  it  is  the  last  of  the  "  Generations."'  There  is  now 
a  gap  cf  some  centimes  before  the  next  stage  in  the 
development  of  God's  great  plan  is  reached.  Planted 
by  the  fostering  hand  of  Joseph  in  a  very  land  of 
plenty ;  separated  from  the  nations  of  Canaan  by  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai ;  kept  tlistiuct  from  the  Egyptians 
by  differences  of  custom,  and  by  theii'  occupation  as 
shepherds,  the  IsraeKtes  were  exactly  so  situated  as  best 
suited  their  growth  into  a  nation  unlike  ail  othernations 
upon  earth ;  and  who,  after  having  served  for  a  gi-eat 
and  maiwellous  purpose,  still  retain  their  intense 
nationality,  and  remain  like  a  strange  waif  of  ancient 
times  deeply  scarred  and  marked  with  the  undying 
traces  of  their  wonderful  histoiy. 
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"  Te  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  ?  Whosoever,  therefore, 
will  be  the  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God. 

"  Or  think  ye  that  the  Scripture  speaketh  in  vain  ?  The  Spirit  that 
dxcells  in  us  is  jealoiishj  desiring  us  for  his  own,  and  gives  us  in  conse- 
quence greater  grace.  Therefore  [the  Scripture]  saith,  God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud,  hut  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."— Chap.  iv.  4—6. 

N"  the  English  version,  verses  5  and  6  read 
as  follows :  "  Do  ye  think  that  the  Sciipture 
saith  in  vain,  The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us 
§  lusteth   to   envy  ?     But  he  giveth   more 
gi-ace."    This  statement  of  St.  James,  as  it  appeai-s  in  the 


authorised  version,  is  almost  incapable  of  any  explana- 
tion. The  ingenuity  of  expositors  has  been  severely 
taxed  to  find  where  the  Scripture  says,  "  The  sphit  that 
dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  en\y."  Various  references, 
aU  more  or  loss  vmlikely,  have  been  suggested — Genesis. 
Xiunbers,  Deuteronomy,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Song  of 
Solomon.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  Scriptui-e 
referred  to  was  the  New  Testament,  and  passages  in  St. 
Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  have  been  twisted  into  something 
like  resemblance  of  thought  to  the  words  of  St.  James. 
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Other  coininecitators,  despairiug  of  finding  any  probable 
citation  in  either  the  Old  or  Xew  Testament,  have 
fancied  the  quotation  was  taken  from  that  strauofe 
Nazarene  compilation,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  or  even  from  a  lost  book  of  some  prophet. 
The  passage,  however,  will  bear  the  translation  given 
above,  and  which  in  the  main  is  adopted  by  Meyer 
(Huther)  and  De  Wette  (Briiekner\  and  jjartly  by 
Alfoi-d.  It  Avill  be  seen  how  with  this  new  rendeiiag 
the  varions  diificidties  are  capable  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able explanation,  and  how  easily  and  powerfully  the 
reasoning  of  the  Apostle  flows  on.  It  must,  however, 
l>e  borne  in  mind  that  St.  James  is  addressing  Jewish 
Christians ;  that  his  mind  is  steeped  in  what  may  lie 
termed  Old  Testament  thought  and  imagery;  that  Old 
Testament  language  and  Old  Testament  memories  alone 
could  find  those  stubborn  children  of  the  old  covenant 
to  whom  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  specially  sent. 
Now  the  4th  verse  is  a  passionate  and  indignant 
appeal  to  those  who  had  forsaken  their  first  love,  and 
had  kept  not  the  covenant  of  their  God ;  who  had  gone 
astray  after  the  world  and  the  pleasant  things  of  the 
AWjrld — such  as  power,  riches,  pleasure.  St.  James's 
words  seem  an  echo  of  prophetic  warnings  Uke  those 
of  Hosea.  or  of  solemn  words  like  those  of  Moses  : 
'•  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  tliine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul"  (Dent.  vi.  5).  To  paraphrase 
slightly  the  Apostle's  argument,  after  concluding  that 
the  world's  friend  is  God's  enemy,  St.  James,  in  verse  5, 
jisks  the  Hebrew  Christians  he  is  addi'essing,  whether 
they  thidk  the  Scripture  speaks  to  no  purpose  ?  What 
silent,  soiTOwful  answer  must  the  Jews  he  was  writing 
to  have  given,  when  they  looked  back  over  the  histoiy 
o£  Israel !  Then  the  Apostle  proceeds  :  The  Spirit  of 
God  which  dwells  in  man  jealously  desires  us  for  his 
own,  and  wiU  sirffer  no  dlA'ided  aifection  or  allegiance ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  His  jealous  love  for  us  gives 
us  more  abundant  measure  of  grace  than  He  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  and  this  is  the  reason  the  Scripture 
says  in  Prov.  iii.  34,  "  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble  "  (the  quotation  is  verbatim 
from  the  Septuagint) ;  the  proud  are  those  refen-ed  to 
above  (verse  4\  the  men  who  desire  the  friendship  of 
the  world.  The  Spirit  that  dwells  in  us  (verse  5)  is, 
ATithout  doubt,  not  the  human  spirit,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God,  whom  God  has  caused  to  take  up  His  dwelling 
in  us.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  another  translation 
has  been  suggested  for  part  of  the  difficult  passage  in 
the  5th  verse,  the  punctuation,  however,  remaining  the 
same.  After  the  question,  "  Or  think  ye  that  the 
Scripture  spoaketh  in  vain  ?  "  the  new  sentence  should, 
on  this  ^•icw,  run  as  follows  :  "  [God]  jealously  desires 
for  his  own  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  us."  Here,  of 
course,  the  meaning  of  "  spirit  "  is  the  human  spirit  in 
its  natural  condition.  This  rendering  also  gives  an  ad- 
mirable sense,  and  the  passage  flows  on  easily ;  only  here 
the  word  "God"  must  be  supplied,  as  the  One  jealously 
desiiiug  for  His  own  the  human  spirit.  On  the  whole, 
the  first  translation  we  have  given  above,  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  is  the  easier  and  more  obvious. 


"  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  just ;   and  he  doth  not 
resist  you." — Chap.  v.  6. 

"VVho  is  this  "just"  hei*e  spoken  of  as  condemned 
and  mm-dered  ?  This  slaying  the  just  is  the  third  and 
crowning  sin  of  the  rich  men  denoimeed  in  so  tei-rible 
a  mamier  by  St.  James.  Before  answering  the  question 
rcsj)ecting  the  allusion  to  the  "  just,"  we  must  see  to 
whom  the  whole  passage,  which  is  closed  by  the  words 
of  verse  6,  is  addressed.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  evi- 
dently wi-itten  to  Hebrew  Christians  generally,  including 
those  believing  Jews  dwelling  more  especially  imder  his 
government  and  superintendence  at  Jenisalem.  These 
he  lovingly  addresses  as  "  brethren,"  usmg  the  term  in 
this  short  Epistle  some  fifteen  times.  But  in  the  stem 
denimciation  before  us,  which  begins  chap.  iv.  13,  and 
ends  with  the  verse  we  are  now  considering,  the  rich 
men,  the  traders  planning  for  their  to-morrow,  are 
denounced  not  as  "  brethren  "  in  any  sense  nor  in  any 
way  belonging  to  the  Christian  commimity.  Still  that 
they  are  Jews  is  plain  from  an  expression  used  in  chap, 
iv.  15  :  "  If  the  Lord  ivill " — such  words  would  never 
have  been  spoken  to  a  heathen — and  also  from  the 
reference  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (Sabaoth),  so  familiar  a 
title  to  the  Hebrew,  but  meaningless  to  a  heathen.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  the  whole  denvinciatoiy  passage, 
chap.  iv.  13 — v.  6,  wintten  in  a  prophetic  strain,  was  ad- 
di-essed  to  wealthy  imbelie^-ing  Jews.  It  was  inserted 
in  the  Epistle,  partly  no  doubt  that  the  persecuted 
saints,  in  full  view  of  the  terrible  miseiy  shortly  to 
come  on  their  persecuting  enemies,  might  take  comfort 
and  endiu'e  then."  present  sufferings  and  wrongs  with 
brave  patience;  but  it  was  principally  intended  as  a 
passionate  and  earnest  call  to  repentance  to  those 
proud  and  haughty  Pharisee  leaders  who  had  slain  the 
Lord,  and  who  James  too  plainly  saw  would  one  day 
murder  him.  Such  an  appeal,  coming  at,  it  did  from 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
due  weight,  even  with  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  for  we  are 
told  this  apostle  was  so  reverenced  for  his  righteousness, 
for  his  stem,  austere,  self-denjing  life,  by  all  sects, 
Clu'istian  and  Jewish,  that  even  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Jews  considered  his  martp-dom  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Eusebius,  H.  E.,  ii.  23).  It 
was  proljably  the  cro'miiug  sin. 

This  solemn  appeal  to  these  persecuting  and  uncon- 
verted Jews  begins  with  an  abrupt  ejaculation  to 
enforce  attention,  "  Go  to  now "  [&y^  vw).  It  reminds 
us  of  Isa.  i.  18,  "  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together,  saith  the  Lord"  (kJ"^^'^,  SeCre  SieAevx^'^Mf' 
LXX.),  and  proceeds  to  rebuke  their  impious  con- 
fidence in  their  woridly  plans  for  the  future.  And 
then  (in  chap.  v.  1)  he  breaks  out  again  with  his  sharp, 
stem  "  Go  to  now,  weep  and  howl,  ye  rich  men,  for 
the  niiset-ies  which  shall  come  on  you,"  uistead  of  the 
prosperity  and  impunity  in  wrong-doing  you  reckon  on ; 
and  looking  fonvard  to  the  impending  destmctiou  and 
min  coming  on  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  race,  he 
goes  on  with  a  fierce  toiTcnt  of  prophetic  denunciation  ■. 
I  see  your  riches  already  corrupted,  your  gamients 
moth-eaten,  your  gold  and  yoiu-  silver  cankered ;  and 
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then  pausing  in  Ms  terrible  prophecy,  teUs  them  of  the 
three  special  sins  which  have  called  do'mi  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Lord  on  their  guilty  city  and  doomed 
race : — 1st.  Their  injustice  and  rapacity  in  theii'  deal- 
ings with  the  poor  and  helpless.  2nd.  The  liixiirious, 
pleasui-e-loving,  vrautou  lives  they  have  been  leading. 
3rd.  Tlie  condemnation  and  murder  of  the  "just." 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  question — "Who  is  the 
"  just,"  whose  mui'der  is  reckoned  the  crowning  sin 
of  city  and  people  ?  In  St.  James's  mind  the  "  just " 
represented  that  long  line  of  holy  men  and  prophets 
slain  by  the  people  of  Israel.  "  Which  of  the  prophets 
have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  and  they  have  slain 
them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  Just 
One,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and 
murderers  "  (St.  Stephen's  speech,  Acts  vii.  52).  But 
more  distinctly  even  than  to  these  St.  James  refers 
to  that  "holy  one"  and  "just"  whom  they  denied, 
that  "Prince  of  Li£e"  whom  they  Mlled  (compare 
.  St.  Peter's  words  in  Acts  iii.  14,  15).  He  thought, 
too,  of  such  men  as  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martp- 
(Acts  -^-ii.  59,  60),  and  "  James,  the  brother  of  John  " 
(Acts  xii.  2),  who  all  died  unresisting  and  praying  for 
their  murderers ;  and,  lastly,  as  CEcumenius  beautifully 
remarks,  he  hinted  (vireppaii^ei)  at  his  own  death  and 
passion. 

The  martyrdom  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  as 
told  by  Hegesippus  (Eusebius,  H.  E.,  ii.  25),  strangely 
agrees — even  to  the  name  of  the  "just,"  by  which 
appellation  the  Apostle  seems  generally  to  have  been 


known  among  the  Jews — with  the  picture  of  the  slain, 
imresistmg  righteous  man  with  which  the  Apostle  closes 
his  fervid  denunciation.  At  the  time  of  the  Passover 
feast  of  the  year  69,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  besought 
him  to  imdeccive  the  people,  who,  they  said,  were  in 
error,  following  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  and  for  that 
purpose  set  him  on  a  pediment  of  the  Temple  (to 
address  the  multitude) ;  but  James,  the  history  goes  on 
to  say,  disappointed  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  by  beaiing 
witness  for,  instead  of  against  Jesus,  who,  he  said, 
"  was  sitting  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  great 
power  "  (eK  Se^iwi/  TTjs  neydxris  Swd/xeais).  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  said,  "  We  have  done  wrong  in  procuring 
such  a  testimony  to  Jesus.  Let  us  go  up  and  throw 
him  down."  They  presently  went  up  and  cast  hint 
down.  As  he  was  not  Idlled  by  the  fall  they  said,  "  Let 
us  stone  James  '  the  just.'  "  But  he,  turning  himself, 
kneeled  down,  saying,  "  I  entreat  thee,  O  Lord  God  the 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;" 
and  as  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
sons  of  Rechab,  said,  "  Cease,  what  do  ye  ?  the  Just  is 
praying  for  you."  And  one  of  them,  a  fuller,  took  a  club 
with  which  he  used  to  beat  out  clothes,  and  struck  him 
on  the  head.  Thus  he  suffered  mai-tyrdom.  Here  we 
have  "standing  before  us  the  slain  and  unresisting 
righteous  man ;  when,  lo !  the  curtain  falls.  Be  j)atient, 
brethren,  wait "  (Herder,  quoted  by  Wiesinger  and 
Alford).  In  the  following  year  the  Roman  armies  took 
and  utterly  destroyed  Jerusalem,  obliterating  subse- 
quently even  its  name.'' 
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DOG. 

EAVING  the  Felidce,  or  Cut  tribe,  we  wiU 
next  come  to  the  Canidce,  a  family  repre- 
sented in  the  Bible  by  dogs,  hyenas, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals.  The  dog,  as  is 
well  known,  always  has  had,  and  up  to  this 
time  stiU  has,  a  bad  reputation  in  Palestice.  The  Scrip- 
tural references  to  the  dog  are  veiy  numerous,  and  in 
not  one  is  the  animal  spoken  of  without  some  degree  of 
aversion.  The  Hebrew  name  is  Jceleb,  with  which  the 
modem  Arabic  helb  is  identical.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  the  word  heleb  is  onomatopoetic,  akin  to 
our  word  "  to  yelp,"  but  the  term  is  e-^ddently  derived 
from  a  Semitic  root,  meaning  "  to  be  furious,"  "  to  lay 
hold  with  violence."  Hence  in  the  Semitic  mind  the  idea 
of  the  dog  as  a  furious  attacking  beast  was  implied  by 
his  veiy  name.  Similarly  the  Arabic  Icelb  is  used  for  a 
lion  as  well  as  a  dog.  Thus  the  animal  which,  amongst 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  most  other 
nations,  has  been  treated  as  a  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion to  man,  was  by  the  ancient  Jews  regarded  as 
merely  a  wild,  greedy  animal,  running  about  wherever 
he  would,  without  a  master,  and  eating  even  human 
coi-pses.     '■•■  In  the  j)lace  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 


Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood"  (1  Kings  xxi.  19). 
"The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel. 
Him  that  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat  " 
(vs.  23,  24).  This  is  also  their  present  character.  We 
will  give  it  in  Dr.  Tristram's  own  words:  "Every 
Oriental  city  and  tillage  abounds  xnth.  troops  of  hungry 
and  haK-savage  dogs,  which  own  allegiance  rather  to 
the  place  than  to  persons,  and  wMeh  wander  about 
the  streets  and  fields,  howling  dismally  at  night,  and 
devouring  even  the  dead  bodies  of  men  when  they 
can  reach  them."  To  this  the  Psalmist  alludes  in 
graphic  language:  "At  evening  let  them  return;  and 
let  them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about 
the  city.  Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat, 
and  grudge  (grumble)  if  they  be  not  satisfied  "  (Ps.  fix. 


1  The  passage  from  which  the  above  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  James  the  Just  has  been  drawn  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Eusebius  quotes  it,  without  comment,  from 
Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  but  of  whose  writings  only  the  few  frag- 
ments quoted  by  Eusebius  remain  to  us.  Tillemont  defends  i* 
zealously.  Heineke  (the  recent  editor  of  Eusebius)  discovers  in 
it  vestiges  of  truth.  Alford  and  Milmau  both  reject  many  of  th^ 
details  as  questionable.  VS^ordswortli  quotes  it  at  length,  with- 
out hesitation.  Schaff  sees  no  reason  for  questioning  the  sub- 
stance of  Hegesippus's  narrative. 
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14, 15).    Hence  the  clog  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  furious 
enemies.    '"  For  dogs  have  compassed  me :  the  assembly 
of  the  wicked  have  inclosed  mo"  (Ps.  xxii.  16).     "The 
Philistine   said   unto  Da\'id,  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou 
comest  to  me  with  staves?"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.)      "  Then 
Abner  was  wroth  for  the  words 
of  Ish-bosheth,   and   said,  Am 
I  a  dog's   head   ....   that 
thou  chargest  me  to-day  witli  a 
faidt  concerning  this  woman  r  " 
(2  Sam.  iii.  8.)     It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
ever   employed    the    dog  as  a 
watch-dog  to  guard  the  house. 
The    passage    in    Isa.    Ivi.    10 
which    has    been    adduced    in 
favour  of  the  idea — ■"  His  watch- 
men  are   blind :    they   are    aU 
ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark ; 
sleeping,  Ipng  down,  loving  to  slumber" — clearly  from 
the  context  refers  to  dogs  that  guarded,  or  rather  in 
this  instance  neglected  to  guard,  the  flocks.     "All  ye 
beasts  of  the  field,  come  to  devour,  yea,  aU  ye  beasts  in 
the  forest ; "   "  Yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs  which  can 
never  have  enough,  and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot 
understand "  (vs.  9,  11).     To  watch  the  flocks,  and  to 
protect  them  against  •wild  animals,  was  the  essential 
and  only  duty  of   the  dogs  of   Palestine  in  Biblical 
times;   see  Job  xxx. 
1 :    "  But    now   they 
that  are  younger  than 
I   have   me  in  deri- 
sion, whose  fathers  I 
would  liave  disdained 
to  have  set  with  the 
dogs   of    my  flock." 
But   no   doubt  they 
were   then,   as    they 
are  now,  very  useful 
in  towns  and  villages 
as    common    scaven- 
gers, eating  offal  and 
dead  carcases,  which, 
if  left,   would    pi'o- 
babl)'  produce  pesti- 
lence.     It    is    very 
curious     to     observe 
that     altliough     the 
Jews  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  dog  for  hunting  pur- 
poses  when  they  were   in  Egypt,  and  could  not,  one 
would   suppose,  be   ignorant   of  the  hunting  dogs  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Assyrians,  considerably  later  on 
in  their  liistory,  the  Jews  never  cared  about  hunting, 
and  never  employed  tlie  dog  for  that  pui-pose.      The 
Eg^T^i^iis  were  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  had  several 
breeds  of  dogs,  as  the  figures  on  the  monuments  testify; 
some,  Sir  G.  Wilkinso.*'  tells  us,  were  solely  used  for 
the  chase,  "  other?  admitte.1  into  the  parlour  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  vheir  walks ;  and  some,  as  at  the 
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PERSIAN    GEEYHOUND. 


present  day,  selected  for  their  peculiar  ugliness.  All 
were  looked  upon  with  veneration,  and  the  death  of  a 
dog  was  not  only  lamented  as  a  misfortune,  but  was 
mourned  by  every  member  of  the  house  in  which  it 
occurred.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort  of 
fox-dog,  and  a  hound ;  they  had 
also  a  short-legged  dog,  not  un- 
like our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
great  favourite  in  the  house, 
especially,  it  appears,  in  the 
time  of  Osirtasen ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  as  in  later  days,  the 
choice  of  a  monarch  led  the 
taste  or  fashion  of  the  time  to 
fix  upon  a  particular  breed." 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  found  several 
mummies  of  this  fox-dog  in 
Upper  EgyiJt,  and  ho  thinks 
that  it  was  the  parent  stock  of  the  modern  red  -wild 
dog  of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cau-o  and  other 
toAvns  of  the  Lower  Country. 

The  Assyrians  also  were  devoted  to  the  chase,  and 
the  representations  of  hunting  scenes  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  executed  with  spu-it  and  effect.  Lion  hunting 
with  dogs  was  a  favourite  sport;  the  chase  of  the  rtni, 
or  wild  ox,  was  much  followed ;  and  for  both  purposes  a 
lai'ge  and  powerful  dog  was  necessary ;  the  figm-es  on 

the  monuments  re- 
present a  large  kind 
of  mastiff.  Asshur- 
bani  -  pal  ( Sardana- 
palus\  the  sou  of 
Esarhaddon  (whose 
history  has  recently 
been  translated  from 
the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum),  appears  to 
have  been  a  mighty 
hunt«r.  A  niuuber 
of  his  hounds,  mo- 
delled in  clay,  were 
found  at  Kouyunjik, 
one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal mouncLs  of  the 
ancient  Nineveh, 
whereon  in  former 
times  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Assj-rian  kings 
once  stood,  and  from  whence  a  great  number  of  marble 
slabs  have  been  jirocured  by  Mr.  Laj^ard.  On  each  of 
these  models  the  name  of  the  dog  is  inscribed. 

Of  the  dogs  now  found  in  Palestine,  Dr.  Tristram 
says  there  are  three  distinct  breeds.  Fu'st,  there  is  the 
familiar  pariah  dog  of  the  towns  and  villages;  secondly, 
the  Syi-ian  sheep-dog,  resembling  our  colly,  or  Scotch 
sheep-dog.  but  larger — "  It  is  bold,  intelligent,  and 
fiiithful,  and  will  rush  on  the  wolf,  even  to  its  own 
destiTiction,  sooner  than  desert  the  flock ;"  and  thirdly, 
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there  is  the  Persian  greyhoiiud,  "  much  pi-ized  by 
the  Bedouin  sheikhs,  and  used  for  the  chase  of  the 
gazelle.  With  its  long  shape  and  the  long  silky  hair 
of  its  ears  and  tail,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 


wolves  were  more  abvmdant  ia  Palestine  formerly,  they 
are  not  uncommon  now,  and  may  occasionally  be  seen 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Frequent  allusion  to  this 
pest  of  the  shepherd  is  made  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
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its  kind."  The  dogs  in  the  East,  we  are  told,  keep  up 
an  incessant  howling  and  barking  in  the  night,  but  like 
the  jackal,  they  are  generally  afraid  of  man.  R<ibies, 
or  canine  madness,  is  an  imknowu  disease  among  them. 


From  the  consideration  of  tlie  dog,  the  transition  to 
his  relative  and  enemy,  the  wolf,  is  natural.     Although 


Testament.  Its  ferocity  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xlis.  27  r 
"  Benjamin  shall  ra-vin  as  a  wolf  :  in  the  morning  he 
shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  di^-ide  the 
spoU."  This  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  bold  and 
warlike  character  of  that  tribe.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
corrupt  princes  of  Jerusalem  in  these  words  :  "  Her 
princes  in  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves  ravening 
the  prey,  to  shed  blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  to  get 
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dishonest  gain  "  (Ezek.  xxii.  27).  The  allusions  to  the 
wolf  attacking  sheep  and  lambs  are  numerous  (see 
John  X.  12 ;  Matt.  x.  16 ;  Luke  x.  3).  Its  habit  of  seek- 
ing its  prey  in  the  evening  is  referred  to  in  Habakkuk 
(i.  8),  where  the  Chaldean  horses  are  said  to  be  "  more 
fierce  than  the  eveuiug  wolves."  Compare  also  Zeph. 
iii.  3  :  '•  Her  judges  are  evening  wolves  :  they  gnaw  not 
the  bones  till  the  morrow."  "We  may  notice  a  curious 
mistranslation  here ;  instead  of  "  they  gnaw  not  the 
bones  tiU  the  morrow,"  the  Hebrew  words  should  be 
rendered  "they  leave  not  the  bones  to  guaw  in  the 
morning."  They  are  so  greedy  and  insatiable  that  they 
let  nothing  remain.  The  Septuagint  and  Yulgate  ver- 
sions give  the  meaning  correctly.  The  evening  wolf 
of  Jeremiah  (v.  6) — "A  woK  of  the  evenings  (zeeb 
ardboth)  shall  spoil  them  " — ought  clearly  to  be  ren- 
dered "  a  wolf  of  the  deserts,"  as  the  iiarallelism  of  the 
verse  shows  :  "  A  Hon  from  the  forest,  and  a  woK  from 
the  i)laius."  Besides,  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  evening  " 
has  no  such  plural  as  ardboth.  The  woH  of  Palestine 
is  the  same  species  as  the  common  woK  of  Europe 
{Canis  lupus),  though  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  it, 
and  Dr.  Tristram  thinks  it  is  a  larger  and  stronger 
animal ;  it  is  certainly  a  dreadful  j)est  to  the  shepherds, 
for  it  is  so  excessively  crafty,  hiding  itself  somewhere 
near  the  folds  till  dark,  that  it  often  manages  to  run 
off  with  its  victim  unobserved  by  the  dogs.  The  shep- 
iierds  are  therefore  constantly  in  the  habit  of  firing  off 
their  guns  in  the  night,  to  fiighten  away  any  would-be 
hungry  invader.  "A  single  woH  is  far  more  destructive 
than  a  whole  pack  of  jackals,  who  always  betray  their 
presence,  and  who  can  only  oariy  off  any  silly  straggler." 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Tristram,  having  wandered  alone 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  tents,  noticed  a  large  tawny 
woK  following  liim,  about  200  yards  behind  him.  The 
wolf  kept  this  distance ;  when  Dr.  Tristram  approached 
nearer,  the  wolf  drew  back,  and  in  vain  ho  endeavoured 
to  close  with  him.  "The  wolf's  evident  intention 
was  to  keep  me  in  sight  until  evening,  when  he  hoped 
to  steal  iipon  me  in  the  darkness  unperecived.  He 
never  uttered  a  sound  of  any  kind,  and  walked  as  if 
quite  unconscious  of  my  presence.  When  it  was  nearly 
dark  I  found  him  rapidly  closing  upon  me,  and  think- 
ing him  within  shot,  I  halted,  when  he,  too,  stood,  look- 
ing at  me.  I  drew  my  charge,  slipped  down  a  ball,  and 
took  deliberate  aim  without  his  mo\Tng ;  the  bidlet 
struck  a  rock  between  his  legs,  and  then  he  turned  and 
trotted  very  quietly  away."  Dr.  Tristram's  party  found 
wolves  in  the  luU-couutiy  of  Benjamin,  about  Bethel 
and  Gibeah,  also  in  the  forests  of  Bashan  and  Gilead, 
in  the  ra\Tnes  of  Galilee  and  Lebanon,  and  in  the  mari- 
time plains.  Although  Dr.  Tristram  again  aud  again 
put  up  a  Syi*ian  wolf  and  fired,  the  shot  was  never 
attended  with  success ;  a  specimen  for  the  museum 
is  still  a  desideratum.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  wolf 
is  zecb,  which  appears  to  come  from  a  root  meaning  to 
be  of  a  ta\vny  or  golden  colour ;  the  Arabic  name, 
d'lh,  though  in  sound  apparently  akin  to  the  Hebrew, 
is  connected  with  a  root  meaning  to  '•  terrify,"  in 
allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  alarm  the  woK  always  causes 


to  the  flock.  The  common  European  wolf  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  ;  it  was 
within  historic  times  an  inhabitant  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  in  some  thickly-wooded 
districts  these  animals  abounded  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Athelstane  (a.d.  925)  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  build  a  retreat  at  Flixton,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
save  travellers  from  being  killed  and  devom-ed  by  these 
fierce  marauders.  Edgar,  the  succeeding  king,  .applied 
himself  vigorously  to  then-  extirpation ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Welsh  being  liberated  from  the  j)ayment  ef  the  tax 
of  gold  and  silver,  on  condition  of  their  paying  an 
annual  tribute  of  300  wolves'  heads,  is  well  known ;  but 
the  wolf  was  only  gradually  extii-pated.  Edward  I. 
issued  a  maudamus  to  all  bailiffs  to  give  theii-  assistance 
to  his  faithf  id  and  beloved  Peter  Corbet,  whom  the  king 
had  enjoined  to  kill  wolves,  "lupos,  cimi  hominibus, 
canibus  et  ingeuiis  suis  modis  omnibus  quibus  viderit 
expedire,"  in  all  parks  and  woods  in  the  coimties  of 
Salop,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford.  As  late 
as  1577  the  flocks  in  Scotland  suffered  from  wolves,  and 
in  Ireland  they  appear  to  have  lingered  as  late  as  the 
year  1710.  Wolvesey,  a  little  island  near  Winchester, 
is  evidently  Wolf's  ey,  or  island ;  it  is  the  place  where 
the  Welsh  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  was  paid.  Wolver- 
ton  in  Herefordshire,  and  Wolverton  in  Buckingham- 
shii-e,  probably  derive  their  names  from  these  animals, 
but  one  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  because  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  often  used  the  name  of  the  wolf  for  a  personal 
appellation;  Wolvei-hampton,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
take  its  name  from  Wulf rana,  Kiug  Edgar's  sister,  who, 
in  996,  founded  a  monastery  there.  The  town  was  first 
called  WuHrana  Hampton  (Home  Town),  then  corrupted 
to  Wolverhampton. 

JACKAL. 

There  is  no  mention  in  our  English  Bible  of  the 
jackal,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrew 
word  shiVal,  always  translated  "  fox,"  in  most  instances 
denotes  the  jackal.  Not  only  does  the  context  in 
most  of  the  passages  agree  only  vdth  the  latter  animal, 
but  its  name  in  the  cognate  languages,  as  in  the  Arabic 
jakal,  the  Persian  sluigal,  clearly  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  word,  proves  the  same  thing.  Nevertheless 
there  are  two  Hebrew  words  which  almost  certainly 
denote  jackals — tyyhn  and  tannhn ;  the  former  word 
is  translated  in  our  Bible  "  wild  beasts  of  the  island," 
and  occurs  in  Isa.  xiii.  22  :  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  (iyyim)  shall  cry  in  theii*  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  {tannhn)  in  their  pleasant  palaces ;  "  in  chap, 
xxxiv.  14 :  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  {tsiyyim) 
shall  also  meet  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island ;  "  and 
in  Jer.  1.  39  :  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  \vith  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  islands,  shall  dwell  there."  The 
Hebrew  word  lyyim,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plural, 
aud  wluch  our  translators  considered  had  some  refer- 
ence to  islands,  denotes  howling  animals  ;  aud  no  term 
can  better  express  tlie  character  of  jackals,  which  keep 
up  all  through  the  night  a  dismal  howling  and  wailing. 
The  Arabic  ibn  dwi,  "  sons  of  howling,'"  is  one  of  the 
names  for  jackals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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Hebrew  word  denotes  the  same  animals.  The  word 
tannim  also  evidently  means  jackals,  and  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Bible ;  sometimes  as  a  parallel  with  iyyim, 
as  in  the  passage  quoted  above  :  "  Howling  wild  beasts 
shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  even  wailing  wild 
beasts  in  their  pleasant  palaces."  The  word  occurs 
tliirteen  times  in  the  Bible,  and  is  always  translated 
•'dragons"  in  our  version.  "I  am  a  brother  to  dragons, 
and  a  companion  to  ostriches* "  (Job  xxx.  29) ;  "  I  will 
make  a  waihug  like  the  dragons  "  (Micah  i.  8) ;  "  Jeru- 
salem heaps,  and  a  den  of  dragons"  (Jer.  ix.  11); 
"  Desolate,  and  a  den  of  dragons  "  (Jer.  x.  22) ;  "  And 
tihe  wild  asses  did  stand  in  the  high  places ;  they  snuffed 
up  the  wind  like  dragons  "  (Jer.  xiv.  6).  The  passage  in 
Lamentations  (iv.  3),  "  Even  the  sea  monsters  (tannim) 
draw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck  to  their  young  ones  : 
the  daughter  (rf  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the 
ostriches  in  the  wilderness,"  clearly  points  to  jackals. 
In  all  the  Biblical  allusions  the  tannim  are  spoken  of 
iu  connection  with  desolate  places,  ostriches,  and  wild 
beasts.  The  word  is  derived  from  tanan,  "  to  howl," 
and  is  synonymous  with  the  pre^dous  word,  hjyim.  The 
Arabic  taina^i  (''howler")  is  applied  to  a  wolf:.  Jackals 
always  roam  in  companies,  and  this  fact  would  in  some 
degree  explain  how  it  is  that  in  Hebrew  there  is  no  sin- 
gular noun  either  for  iyyim  or  tannim.  A  very  similar 
word,  tannin  in  the  singular  number,  with  the  plural 
ianntnim,  occurs  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 


It  is  variously  translated  "whale,"  "serpent,"  "dragon." 
See  more  under  the  article  on  "  Serpent."  In  a  few 
instances  the  word  tannin  occurs  in  the  form  of  tannim, 
as  iu  Eaek.  xxix.  3 ;  xxxii.  2,  where  it  is  evident  some  ser- 
pent or  sea  creature,  and  not  jackals,  is  intended.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  distinction  between  the 
singular  form  of  tannin  and  the  plural  form  of  tannhn. 

The  jackal  {Canis  aureus)  is  very  common  now,  as  in 
Biblical  times,  in  the  Holy  Laud.  Wlierever  the  tra- 
veller bivouacs,  the  loud,  wailing,  melancholy  cries  of 
the  jackal  are  heard.  "  About  the  ruins  of  Baalbec," 
writes  Dr.  Tristram,  "the  packs  of  jackals  secrete  them- 
selves by  hundreds.  There  their  sudden  howl  would 
break  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night  as  we  lay  under 
those  towering  columns,  and,  caught  up  from  pack 
to  pack,  was  echoed  back  from  the  cavernous  temples 
below,  till  the  air  seemed  filled  as  if  with  the  wailing  of 
a  thousand  infants,  and  the  words  of  the  prophet  were 
brought  vi^ddly  home  :  '  The  jackals  shall  cry  in  their 
desolate  houses,  even  howlers  in  their  pleasant  palaces.' " 
The  same  traveller  also  tells  us  that  jackals  nightly 
visit  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  provoke  a  defiant 
chorus  from  the  swarming  pariah  dogs,  as  intolerant  of 
them  as  the  hound  is  of  the  fox. 

The  300  animals  which  Samson  is  said  to  have  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  standing  corn 
of  the  Philistines  were  doubtless  jackals  which  went  in 
packs ;  but  of  this  wo  shall  treat  in  the  next  article. 
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[HE  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the 
head  is  made  has  on  the  outside  to  the 
right  the  regular  three-pronged  letter 
shin  (c),  which  is  designed  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  Divine  name  Shadai,  "  the 
Almighty,"  whilst  on  the  left  side  it  has  a  four-pronged 
shin,  the  two  constituting  the  sacred  number  seven. 
The  leather  case  consists  of  four  cells,  in  which  are  de- 
posited four  slips  of  veUum,  whereon  are  wi-itten  the 
f om*  passages  of  Scripture  already  mentioned  in  the 
following  order : — 


Each  slip  is  roUed  up,  tied  with  white  and  well- 
washed  hau's  of  a  caK  or  cow's  tail,  and  deposited  in  the 
respective  compartments  as.  indicated  above.  A  flap 
connected  with  one  side  of  the  brim  is  then  drawn  over 
tke  open  part  and  sewed  to  the  brim  in  siich  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  loop  on  one  side.  Through  this  loop  is 
passed  a  very  long  leather  strap,  which  when  tied  to- 
gether according  to  measure  yields  a  band  for  the  head. 

1  Tbis  is  the  reading  of  tlie  margin,  wbich  is  correct. 


The  phylactery  for  the  arm  (page  61)  consists  of  the 
same  sized  box  as  the  one  for  the  head.  It  has,  however, 
no  letter  outside,  and  only  one  compartment  inside.  The 
fom-  passages  deposited  in  it  are  wi-itten  on  one  slip  of 
vellum  in  four  columns  having  seven  lines  each.  The 
slip  is  rolled,  and  tied,  and  closed  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others.  The  large  leather  strap  which  is  passed 
through  the  loop  is  made  into  a  noose  for  the  arm  to 
pass  through.  Before  commencing  his  morning  prayers 
the  youth  of  thirteen  puts  on  first  the  phylactery  for  the 
arm.  Having  put  his  left  naked  arm  through  the  sling 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  it  is  bent  it  may  touch  the 
flesh,  and  l3e  near  the  heart,  to  fulfil  the  precept,  "  Ye 
shall  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart "  (Dent.  xi. 
18),  he  first  twists  the  long  strap  tlu-ee  times  close  to  the 
phylactery  in  the  form  of  the  letter  shin,  which  stands 
for  Shadai,  "  the  Almighty,"  and  pronounces  the  fol- 
lowing benediction:  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  enjoined  us  to  put  on  phylac- 
teries." He  then  twists  the  straps  seven  times  around 
the  arm,  forming  two  shins,  one  with  three  prongs,  and 
the  other  with  four.  He  next  puts  on  the  head  i^hylae- 
tery,  placing  it  exactly  in  the  centre  between  the  eyes 
so  as  to  touch  the  spot  where  the  hak-  begins  to  grow 
in  accordance  with  Dent.  xi.  18,  and  pronounces  the  fol- 
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lowing  benediction  before  he  finally  secures  it :  "  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined 
upon  us  the  command  about  phylacteries." 

The  oi-diuary  size  of  each  box  containing  the  slips 
which  constitute  the  lihylacteiy  is  gcneraUy  an  inch 
and  a  half  square.  The  pious  Jews  who  were  entirely 
engaged  iu  the  study  of  the  law  and  in  meditations,  and 
who  wore  the  phylacteries  the  whole  day.  made  them 
a  little  larger,  to  give  more  space  and  distinctness  to 
every  letter  and  word  of  the  writing  inside.  If  any- 
thing called  them  away  from  their  sacred  engagements, 
they  walked  from  place  to 
place  in  the  i^hylacteries.  The 
hypocrites  among  the  Phari- 
sees, who  wished  to  iudicateto 
people  at  a  distance  that  tliey 
were  praying,  or  engaged  in 
holy  meditations,  also  made 
their  phylacteries  more  than 
the  ordinary  size,  so  as  to  be 
seen  afar  off.  Hence  the  re- 
buke of  oui-  Saviour,  "All 
their  works  they  do  to  be  seen 
of  men :  they  make  broad 
their  phylacteries "  (Matt. 
xxiii.  5). 

The  custom  of  bearing  a 
mark  on  the  forehead  or  on 
the  arm  to  indicate  allegiance 
to  a  certain  cause  or  devotion 
to  a  special  deity  was  common 
in  ancient  days,  and  still  ob- 
tains in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  Tlius  Herodotus  teUs 
us  that,  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians, when  any  man's  slave, 
haA^ing  escaped  from  his 
master  and  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  sanctuary,  had  a 
sacred  mark  impressed  on 
him,  thereby  indicating  that 
he   had    devoted    himseK  to 

God,  it  was  not  lawful  to  lay  hands  on  him  "  (Herod, 
ii.  113).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  to  this  day  either  tie  to 
their  arms  and  foreheads,  or  have  tattooed  on  them, 
selecc  passages  from  the  Koran.  The  Mosaic  law, 
which  forbids  the  grosser  form  of  disfigurement  by 
tattooing  (Lev.  xix.  28),  pressed  the  prevailing  inno- 
cent universal  custom  of  wearing  tokens,  with  inscrip- 
tions that  could  not  be  eradicated,  into  the  service  of  the 
true  God.  Hence  we  find  that  the  high  priest,  who  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  a  pre-emiueut 
sense,  had  inscribed  in  the  jilate  on  the  front  of  his  head 
"  Holmess  to  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xxviii.  361  Hence,  too, 
the  prophet  was  commanded  to  "  go  through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  set  a 
mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigli  and  that 
cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst 
thereof  "  (Ezok.  ix.  4,  6) ;  and  the  assurance  of  another 
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prophet  that  at  the  ingathering  of  Israel  there  shall  be 
such  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
that  even  the  horses  shall  have  written  upon  their  beUs 
"Holiness  to  the  Lord"  (Zech.  xiv.  20),  whilst  in  the 
Revelation  we  are  told  that  the  worshippers  of  the 
beast  bear  his  inscription  upon  their  foreheads  and 
arms  (Rev.  xiii.  16—18  ;  xiv.  9—11 ;  XA-i.  2  ;  xis.  20 ; 
XX.  4). 

The  name  "  phylactery  "  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
New  Testament.  Neither  the  Septuagint  nor  the  other 
ancient  Greek  versions  have  this  term  in  their  trans- 
lations of  the  passages  which  enjoin  this  token.  Even 
Josephiis,  who  describes  this 
custom,  does  not  use  the  word 
"  phylactei-y  "  (comp.  Antiq.  iv. 
8,  13).  The  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  to  this  day,  call 
the  phylacteries  tephilin,  i.e. 
"  prayer  fiUets."  In  earlier 
days,  however,  there  was  no 
fixed  technical  name  for  them. 
Hence  in  2  Kings  xi.  12  they 
are  called  "  testimony,"  being 
witness  that  King  Joash,  upon 
whose  head  the  high  priest 
put  the  testimony  as  well  as 
the  crown,  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Jehovah. 
This  is  indeed  obliterated  in 
the  authorised  version,  which 
has  tnseried  the  italic  "gave 
him"  before  the  word  "  testi- 
mony." Literally  translated, 
the  passage  means,  "  And  he 
brought  forth  the  king's  sou, 
and  put  upon  him  the  crown, 
and  the  testimony  "  (2  Kings 
xi.  12). 

On  the  first  Sabbath,  after 
the  boy  had  thus  been  in- 
ducted as  member  of  the  cou- 
gregation,  and  become  re- 
sponsible to  God  for  his  re- 
ligious life,  he  was  called  at  the  public  worship  in  the 
synagogue  to  the  reading  of  the  Law.  Tlie  custom  to 
read  weekly  lessons  from  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  the 
synagogue  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  In 
Nell.  viii.  8  allusion  is  made  to  this  foi-mal  reading  of 
the  Law  in  the  original  Hebrew  by  the  Le^ntes,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation,  and  we  know  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  intei'dicted  its  obseiwance.  The  lessons  which 
were  at  first  left  to  the  choice  of  the  scribe  or  public 
reader,  were  afterwards  fixed  so  as  to  road  through  the 
whole  Law  of  Moses  consecutively.  The  period,  how- 
ever, Avithin  which  it  was  read  through  differed  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  Hence  no  less  than  three  cycles  or 
tables  of  lessons  obtained.  The  first,  and  probably  the 
oldest  cust®m,  was  to  read  through  the  Pentateuch  in 
three  years  and  a  half,  so  that  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
which  were  divided  into  one  himlred  and  fifty-four  sec- 
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tious,  togetlier  with  the  thirty  special  lessons  which 
were  read  on  those  Sabbaths  whereon  feU  the  feasts 
and  fasts,  were  read  through  twice  every  Sabbatical 
year.  Other  communities,  however,  continued  to  read 
the  hebdomadal  portion  every  Sabbath,  and  recited 
the  special  festival  lesson  after  the  regular  pericope. 
Ajtnongst  these  communities, 
therefore,  the  division  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  a  hundred 
and  fifty-four  lessons  pro- 
duced a  cycle  of  tiiree  years. 
And  lastly,  there  is  the  annual 
cycle,  which  is  obtained  by 
the  di"vision  of  the  Pentateuch 
into  fifty-four  sections.  This 
cycle  is  the  one  adopted  in  all 
the  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  give  at  the  head- 
ing of  each  page  the  names  of 
the  respective  pericopes,  and 
is  generally  followed  among 
the  Jews,  who  now  read 
through  the  Pentateuch  con- 
secutively evei*y  year.  The 
first  section  is  always  read  on 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the 
Peast  of  Tabernacles,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year,  and  the  last  is  read  on 
the  concluding  day  of  this 
festival. 

The  manner  in  wliich  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  are 
read  is  as  follows: — Each 
weekly  lesson  is  subdivided 
into  seven  sections,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  days  of 
the  week,  and  the  seven  dif- 
ferent persons  who  are  now 
called  up  to  the  desk  originally 
read  each  one  of  these  sec- 
tions. This  explains  the  rea- 
son why  in  some  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  we 
not  only  find  the  text  divided 
into  fifty-four  large  sections, 
but  each  one  of  these  sections 
subdivided  iuf  o  seven  smaller 
ones,  respectively  marked 
with  the  Hebrew  numerals  in 
fiill,  '•  one,"   "  two,"  "  three," 

and  so  on.  The  persons  thus  called  to  the  reading 
of  the  Law  and  Prophets  must  represent  the  whole 
Jewish  nation.  For  this  reason  a  cohen  {i.e.,  a  priest) 
and  a  Le^-ite  are  called  first  to  the  readinor  of  the 
first  and  second  sections.  The  tribe  of  Levi  being 
thus  represented  first,  the  other  five  persons  called 
up  to  the  reading  of  the  remaining  five  sections  are  sum- 
moned promiscuously  from  the  laity  {Mishna,  Gittin 
y.  8).    Every  one  called  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  must 
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unroU  the  scroll,  and  having  found  the  place  where  he 
is  to  begin  to  read,  pronoimces  the  foUo-\viug  benedic- 
tion : — "  Bless  ye  the  Lord  who  is  blessed  for  ever,"  to 
which  the  congregation  respond,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
who  is  blessed  for  evermore."  Whereupon  he  continues, 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  hast  chosen  us 
from  among  aU  nations,  and 
hast  given  us  thy  Law. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
Giver  of  the  Law,"  to  which 
all  the  congregation  respond 
"  Amen ! "  He  then  reads  per- 
sonally, or  by  substitute,  the 
seventh  portion  of  the  lesson, 
and  when  he  has  finished, 
rolls  up  the  scroU  and  pro- 
nounces again  the  following 
benediction  :  —  "Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who 
hast  given  us  thy  Law,  the 
Law  of  tn;th,  and  hast  planted 
among  us  everlasting  life. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
Giver  of  the  Law  "  (Maimo- 
nides,  Yod  Ha  -  Chezaha, 
Hilchoth  Tepliilla,  xii.  5). 
When  the  other  six  have  each 
in  rotation  read  their  respec- 
tive portion,  having  pro- 
nounced the  same  benedic- 
tions, the  lesson  from  the 
Prophets  is  read. 

It  is  this  custom  to  which 
St.  James  refers  when  he 
says,  "  For  Moses  of  old  time 
hath  in  every  city  them  that 
preach  him,  being  read  iu  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath 
day"  (Acts  xv.  21).  It  was 
"  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  "  that  the 
rulers  of  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch  asked  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions,  "If  ye  have 
any  word  of  exliortation  for 
the  people,  say  on"  (Acts 
xiii.  15).  There  was  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  scroll  of  the  Law 
and  that  of  the  Prophets, 
which  must  here  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  a 
remark  made  by  St.  Luke  with  respect  to  Christ,  who, 
"  as  his  custom  was,  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read"  (Luke  iv.  16). 
The  scroll  of  the  Law  has  two  rollers,  which  are  attached 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  immense  parchment  whereon  it 
is  wi-itten.  Every  hebdomadal  lesson,  when  read  on 
the  Sabbath,  is  tmrolled  from  the  right  roller  and  rolled 
on  the  left.      Hence,  when  the  scroll  of  the  Law  is 
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opened  on  the  next  Sabbath,  the  iiortion  appointed  f  or 
that  day  is  at  once  foimd.  The  case  is,  however,  dif- 
ferent with  the  scroll  of  tlio  Propliets.  This  scroll 
has  only  one  roller,  and  the  lesson  from  the  Prophets 


has  to  bo  sought  ont  on  every  occasion  (Baba  Bathra 
14  a).  It  is  this  foci  which  explains  the  remark  of 
St.  Luke  with  regard  to  our  Savioiu-,  "  he  found  the 
place." 


SCRIPTUEE     BIOGEAPHIES.  — Ill 
THE     P  A  T  R  I A  K  C  H  S. 

ABEAHAM  (continued). 

BY     THE     REV.    W.     HANNA,     D.D.,     EDINBUKGH. 


II. — IN    PUBLIC    LIFE. 

•  T  was  not  into  a  laud  peopled  by  a  few 
wandering  semi-ci^Tlised  inhabitants  that 
Abraham  entered.  The  Canaanite — first 
great  promoter  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  ai'ts — "was  then  in  the  land.'' 
Other  older  inhabitants  also  were  there — Horites,  and 
Amalekites,  and  Rephaims,  some  of  them  of  Semitic 
origin,  with  whom  the  sons  of  Ham  coming  xxp  from 
the  south  had  blended,  and  over  whom,  by  force  or 
otherwise,  they  had  obtained  a  general  ascendancy.  In 
the  earliest  record  (Gen.  x.)  ten  different  tribes  are 
named,  all  descendants  of  Canaan,  six  or  seven  of 
whom  were  scattered  over  the  country  assigned  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  One  of  these,  under  the  name  of 
the  Phoenicians,  rose  afterwards  to  great  renown.  The 
Canaanitish  element  had  in  Joshua's  time  become  so 
dominant,  that  the  whole  Ijody  of  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Canaauites.  The  country,  however,  in  all  re- 
spects i)resented  a  very  diiferent  aspect  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  from  what  it  did  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  The 
latter  came  upon  the  Canaauites  as  an  invader,  to  dis- 
possess or  to  exterminate.  He  f oimd  a  population  before 
him  dense  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  land,  numerous 
communities  lining  in  walled  tis'mis.  Everywhere  he 
met  with  hostile,  defiant  tribes,  bold  to  resist  each  foot- 
step of  advance.  He  brought  with  him  besides  from 
Sinai  a  faith  and  worship  rigid,  exact,  exclusive, 
intolerant  of  all  idolatry,  and  this  into  a  land  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  some  of  its  grossest  and  bloodiest  forms. 
Abraham  came  in  peace,  a  wandering  shepherd-prince, 
coveting  no  territory,  aiming  at  no  dispossession,  for 
whom  and  his  jiursuits  there  was  room  enough  without 
any  dashing  of  interests  between  him  and  the  inhabi- 
tants around.  These  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
mostly  dwellers  in  -v-illages,  tiUers  of  the  gi'ound, 
cultivators  of  the  vuie,  or  rude  artificers.  The  only 
towns  of  any  antiquity  or  extent  were  Hebron  in  the 
south  coimtry,  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Such  a 
people  so  employed  would  not  be  slow  to  apprehend  the 
mutual  benefit  that  woidd  accrue  from  the  occupation 
of  the  broad,  common,  unused  lands  tliat  lay  around 
their  ^^llages  by  those  between  whom  and  them  such  a 
pi'ofitable  exchange  of  produce  could  be  carried  on. 
There  is  no  instance  of  the  Canaauites  resisting  or  re- 


senting the  residence  of  Abraham  among  them.  Tlie 
time  for  conflict  of  creeds  and  forms  of  worship  had 
not  yet  come.  Abraham  had  httle  in  him  of  a  pro- 
pagandist, nothing  of  a  persecutor.  He  openly  wor- 
shipped, and  that  exclusively,  the  one  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  he 
raised  his  altar.  But  his  worship  was  the  simplest  and 
least  offensive  in  its  form  and  manner ;  nor  does  it 
appear  anywhere  to  have  been  interfered  with  or 
opposed.  Instead  of  this  he  met  with  more  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  than  he  had  expected — perhaps  more 
than  he  left  behind  at  Ur.  The  cup  of  the  Canaauites' 
iniquity  was  beginning  to  fill,  and  some  of  their  com- 
munities had  sunk  to  the  depths  of  moral  degradation ; 
but  they  had  not  sunk  into  universal  and  gross  ignoi'ance 
of  God,  or  cast  off  all  fear  of  him.  No  e-s-idence,  at 
least,  appears  of  prevalent  idolatry,  or  of  any  such 
sanguinarj-  rites  as  those  of  Moloch.  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  country  there  is  a  priest  and  king  of  the 
Most  High  God.  In  presence  of  the  king  of  Sodom, 
Abraham  speaks  of  that  Great  Being  in  a  way  in  which 
he  would  not  have  spoken  of  an  unknown  or  unac- 
knowledged di^'inity.  The  Hittites,  in  bestowing  on 
him  the  title.  Prince  of  God,  showed  that  they  knew  at 
least  who  God  was.  Abraham  had  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  an  unjust  suspicion  he  had  cherished, 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  God  in  the  house  of 
Abunelech. 

We  are  not  surj)rised,  therefore,  that  all  Abraham's 
relationships  and  intercourse  with  the  Canaanitish 
chiefs  were  of  the  friendliest  description,  and  that  a 
speedy  and  close  confederacy  was  formed  between  him 
and  the  three  Amoritisli  brothers  beside  him  at 
Mamre. 

Tlierc  were  only  two  kiugs  of  a  higher  order,  showing 
anything  like  a  com-t,  with  princes  and  pubHc  officers 
around  them,  into  contact  with  whom  Abraham  was 
thrown — Pharaoh  and  Abimelech.  It  was  first  before 
Pharaoh,  and  then  after  a  twenty-five  years'  intenal 
before  Abimelech,  that  he  tried  the  expedient  of  pre- 
senting Sarah  as  his  sister.  Contemplating  a  likely 
danger,  knoA\-ing  how  fair  women  hke  his  wife  were 
dealt  with  by  kings  like  Nimrod,  he  had  asked 
Sarah  that  "  at  every  place  whither  they  shoidd  come 
she   shoidd  say  of  liim,  He  is  my  brother."    It  was 
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only  in  tlie  two  places,  in  Egypt  and  at  Gerar,  that  he 
had  requii-ed  her  to  fulfil  her  promise,  for  it  was  only 
before  these  two  kings  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  princes  whose  ■n'ider  power  might  more 
readily  dispose  them  to  nse  the  prerogative  of  Eastern 
despotism.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  he  expected  to 
gain  by  the  device  to  wliich,  before  these  kings,  he  had 
recourse.  He  might  thus,  perhaps,  escape  the  danger 
of  being  put  to  death  on  account  of  Sarah ;  but  how 
could  he  win  safety  for  himself  vrithout  imperilling  her 
honour  ?  Did  he  dread  that  if  no  such  precautionary 
measure  were  taken,  there  might  be  a  sudden  exercise 
of  the  despot's  prerogative,  against  which  there  could 
be  no  relief.^  Was  it  to  secure  at  least  some  delay — 
to  create  an  opportunity  of  inteiweution  from  some 
quarter,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  ?  There 
is  much  unknown,  imcertaiu  here ;  the  only  explanation 
as  to  wliich  could  have  come  from  Abraham  himself. 
But  he  tells  us  nothing.  In  Egypt  he  is  silent,  passive, 
inactive  throughout.  Apparently  he  says  nothing,  does 
nothing,  when  Sarah  is  removed.  "When  piincely 
presents  are  sent  him,  the  intention  of  which  is  too 
apparent,  he  who  would  not  touch  from  a  thread  to  a 
shoe-latchet  from  the  king  of  Sodom,  at  once  accepts 
them.  Wlien  at  last  roused  to  inquiry  by  the  plagues 
visited  upon  his  house,  Pharaoh  discovers  the  conceal- 
ment that  had  been  practised,  and,  as  one  justly  offended, 
with  haughty  warmth  reproaches  liim  for  his  conduct, 
Abraham  utters  not  a  word.  "We  cannot  think  that  it 
was  conscious  guilt  that  sealed  his  Hps.  He  did  the 
same  thing  he  had  done  ia  Egypt  agaiu  at  Gerar, 
without  apj)arent  compunction.  In  all  likeHhood,  had 
sitmlar  circumstances  occurred,  he  would  have  done  it 
yet  again.  How  came  he  to  be  so  unconscious  of  the 
wrong-doing  ?  for  guUt  there  was  in  the  dissimulation 
with  intent  to  deceive.  One  thing  we  have  to  re- 
member, that  he  lived  about  as  far  before  the  l)irth  of 
Chi-ist  as  we  do  after  it,  and  that  the  prolonged  dead- 
ness  of  even  the  Christian  conscience  to  many  forms  of 
wrong- doing  may  teach  us  to  understand  the  want  m 
Abraham  of  that  finer  sense  of  truthfulness  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  cidtivate.'  If,  besides  this, 
Abraham  failed  here  in  ti-ust  in  God,  it  is  only  what 
we  find  in  other  great  characters  of  Holy  "Writ — a 
failm-e  in  the  very  quality  wherein  they  conspicuously 
excelled. 

Abraham  was  most  considerately  and  kindly  treated 
by  both  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  the  harmony  between  htm  and  Abimelech 
appeared  likely  to  be  disturbed.  But  it  was  a  quarrel 
among  their  herdsmen,  easily  adjusted,  and  which  led 
on  to  that  brotherly  covenant — the  oath  and  the  pre- 


'  "  The  mystery  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  deceit  of  Abraham 
being  recorded  without  any  animadversion  on  the  evil  of  it.  .  .  . 
Though  morality  in  the  abstract  is  unchangeable,  it  looks  as  if  in 
the  concrete  there  was  a  progressive  morality  from  one  era  to 
another— an  accommodation  to  the  ruder  and  earlier  periods  of 
humanity,  distinctly  intimated  by  our  Saviour  when  he  tells  us  of 
polygamy  being  allowed  before  the  time  of  the  Gospel,  because  of 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts."— Dr.  Chalmers'  "  Daily  Scripture 
vol.  i.,  p.  21. 


sents — wliich  gave  its  name  to  Beer-sheba,  and  secured 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  childi-en  that  fit  and  quiet 
camping-gi-ound  where  Abraham  appears  to  have  spent 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  of  his  life. 

Once  only  does  Abraham  appear  in  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  others.  "While  dwelling  peacefidly  at  Mamre, 
the  tidings  are  brought  to  him  of  a  disastrous  battle, 
fought  not  far  off,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Thirteea 
years  before,  the  chiefs  of  those  north-eastern  Euphra- 
tean  tribes,  wliich,  broken  up  afterwards  into  distinct 
communities,  grew  into  the  gi-eat  nations  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia,  had  made  a  foray  to  the  south- 
west, in  com-se  of  which  they  had  passed  across  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  conquered  the  five  petty 
sovereigns  there,  imposing  on  them  a  yearly  tribute. 
This  bond  of  servitude  these  kings  had  recently  thrown 
off,  and  thus  brought  down  on  themselves  the  vengeance 
of  theii-  former  conquerors.  Not  that  the  pimishment 
of  their  offence  and  reduction  agaiu  to  servitude  was 
the  only  object  of  that  raid,  which  ended  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Plain  and  the  captivity  of  Lot.  Following  the 
track  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  we  find  them 
sweeping  down  along  the  entire  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  smiting  the  Rephaims,  the  Zuzims,  the  Emims, 
the  giant  races  who  then  occupied  Bashan,  Amnion,  and 
Moab ;  passing  down  into  Seir,  smiting  the  Horites, 
who  then  occupied  the  coimtry  of  Edom ;  then  taking 
a  wide  circuit  to  the  south  and  west,  smiting  the 
Amalekites  in  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Paran; 
tui-ning  then  norih-eastward,  and  descending  like  a 
thimderbolt  upon  the  Amorites,  "who  dwelt  in 
Hazezon-tamar,"  or  Engedi,  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  line  of  march,  on  to  its  most 
south-westerly  point,  was  the  very  one  that  those 
invaders  must  have  followed  who  gave  to  Egypt  its 
dynasty  of  shepherd  kings — the  Hyksos,  who  many 
chronologists  believe  had  been  already  established,  and 
were  then  reigning  there.  It  may  have  been  far  more 
to  keep  the  way  of  communication  with  Egypt  open 
than  to  achieve  a  fresh  conquest  of  the  Siddimites,  that 
the  present  inroad  was  entered  on.  "Whatever  the 
purpose,  the  kings  of  the  Plain  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  suffered,  some  of  them  the  loss  of  life,  and  all  the 
loss  of  goods  and  chattels.  Abraham  hears  of  theii' 
inglorious  defeat ;  hears  besides  that  his  nephew  Lot 
has  been  carried  off.  He  summons  at  once  his  own 
retainers,  and  finds  that  he  can  muster  at  the  moment 
318  men,  born  in  his  own  house,  grown  up  to  man's 
estate.  He  appeals  to  the  three  brother  chiefs,  his 
immediate  neighbours,  who  raUy  at  his  cry;  aU  the 
readier  to  follow  him  as  they  hear  how  their  kinsmen 
of  Engedi  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  If 
each  of  them  brought  with  hun  a  following  anything  like 
Abraham's,  it  may  have  been  a  band  of  nearly  1,000 
men  who  set  off  in  pursuit.  A  five  or  six  days'  rapid 
march  carries  them  up  to  Dan,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  There  are  the  invaders  and  their  prey;  three 
times,  let  us  suppose,  as  numerous  as  then-  pursuers, 
but  lying  in  loose  array,  in  imagined  secui-ity,  ignorant 
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of  tne  pursuit,  Abraliam  espies  them,  but  does  not 
rush  rashly  to  the  attack.  Ho  waits  till  nightfall, 
pursues  the  tactics  that  Gideon  afterwards  pursued, 
divides  his  forces,  from  different  quarters  flings  each 
company  iu  upon  the  sleepers.  The  success  is  complete ; 
a  panic  is  created ;  they  fly  in  all  clii-ections,  leaving 
all  their  spoil  behind.  The  A-ictorious  baud  chases 
them  over  tlie  mountains  to  Hobah  on  the  left  hand 
{i.e.,  north)  of  Damascus,  and  returns. 

It  was  mainly  to  rescue  Lot  that  Abraham  had 
embarked  in  this  enterprise,  but  the  men  of  Sodom 
were  the  chief  gainers  by  the  gallant  exploit.  Abra- 
ham brings  back  with  him  "all  the  people,  and  the 
women,  and  the  goods,"  that  had  been  carried  off.  The 
king  of  Sodom  meets  him  on  his  return,  and  says 
to  him,  "  Give  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods 
to  thyself."  Nothing  generous  in  the  proposal:  it 
had  been  ever  the  ruie  with  such  chiefs  as  those 
among  whom  Abraham  was  then  living,  that  when 
any  third  party  interfered  and  recovered  spoil  taken 
in  war,  the  persons  were  restored,  but  the  goods  re- 
tained by  the  recoverers.  "We  suspect,  besides,  that 
Abraham  knew  more  about  the  man's  ignoble  nature 
than  what  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative, 
and  that  it  was  the  previous  knowledge  of  how 
ready  he  woidd  be  to  impute  selfish  motives  to 
others  that  prompted  him  to  make  beforehand  so 
solenm  an  oath.  "  And  Abraham  said  to  the  king  of 
Sodom,  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  imto  the  Lord,  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe- 
latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  anything  that  is 
tlune,  lest  thou  say,  I  have  made  Abraham  rich." 
This  unwillingness  to  incur  even  the  shadow  of  an 
obligation  may  have  arisen  from  the  anxiety  that 
not  a  word  of  reproach  might  be  cast  on  him  as  a 
worshipper  of  the  one  true  God ;  but  mingling  with 
this  may  there  not  have  been  here  a  stirrmg  of  honest 
pride,  the  spirit  of  independence,  a  touch  of  nature 
telling  us  that  Abraham  was  a  true  brother  of  our 
humanity  ? 

The  brotherly  affection,  the  friendly  alliance  vrith 
the  Amorites,  the  spirit,  energy,  and  skiU  displayed, 
the  quick  and  complete  success,  the  renouncing  of 
all  personal  advantages,  the  tender  care  for  his  con- 
federates, must  have  raised  Abraham  to  higli  repute 
among  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  Had  any  of  them 
been  inclined  to  fancy  that  he  had  quarrelled  with 
Lot,  and  parted  with  him  in  anger,  as  relatives  often 
do;  or,  hearing  the  true  story  of  the  separation,  had 
any  of  them  been  inclined  to  imagi^ie  that  Abraham 
was  one  of  those  easy,  passive,  pliable  natures,  that 
would  yield  anj-thuig  for  peace,  this  deed  of  kmd- 
ness  and  of  bravery  must  have  taught  them  how 
greatly    they    had    wronged    him   in   their   thoughts^ 


and  let  them  know  that  fii*e  and  force  and  a  swift 
energj'  of  action  lay  slumljeriug  Avithin  all  his  gentle- 
ness, as  the  thunderbolt  lurks  amongst  the  soft  drops 
of  the  summer  shower.  And  had  any  of  them 
meanly  imagmed  that  they  saw  in  him  a  warlike 
chief  whom  they  might  hire  by  the  hope  of  plimdcr 
to  be  their  protector,  his  treatment  of  the  king 
of  Sodom  made  it  very  i^lain  how  utterly  they  were 
mistaken. 

Abraham  never  stood  higher  in  honour  among  his 
feUow-men  than  when  the  king  of  Sodom  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  bowed  (it  may  have  been  unwillingly) 
before  him. 

But  there  came  out  another  before  whom  Abraham 
in  his  turn  \  owed— Melehizedek,  the  representative  of 
a  higher  than  earthly  honour,  a  greater  than  earthly 
royalty.  The  two  men  who  met  that  day  and  stood 
in  each  other's  presence  in  the  "  King's  Dale  "  (whose 
exact  locality  we  must  leave  uncertain),  were  each 
solitary  in  his  sphere,  imique  in  the  spu-itual  posi- 
tion he  occupied.  Tlie  one  a  last  survi-v-ing  confessor 
of  the  faith  entrusted  to  Noah,  committed  to  the 
treacherous  custody  of  tradition;  the  other  the  first 
recipient  of  that  new  light  from  Heaven,  which,  con- 
centrated in  the  Le^dtical  institute,  was  to  bum  for 
centuries  in  Judea  for  the  world's  enhghtenment.  The 
one  the  setting  sim  of  the  primitive  and  imiversal; 
the  other  the  mornmg  star  of  the  fresh  and  bright, 
but  restricted,  revelation.  It  was  the  new  render- 
ing homage  to  the  old,  the  present  to  the  past,  when 
Abraham  accepted  the  blessing  at  the  hands  of  Mel- 
chizedek.  But  the  latter  had  another  and  higher 
character.  His  office  as  priest  of  the  most  high 
God  was  of  an  entirely  isolated  order— underived 
and  untransmitted,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end 
of  years,  there  being  no  period  when,  the  qualifica- 
tion for  it  being  completed,  it  began,  nor,  when  from 
age  or  other  disqualification,  it  was  laid  aside.  Stand- 
ino-  rooted  in  and  abiding  wholly  in  liimself.  it  was 
the  chosen  type  of  the  one  and  only  high-priesthood 
of  the  Son  of  God,  even  of  Him  in  whom  by  wtue 
of  his  actings  in  this  office  all  famihes  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed.  H  the  dimmest  shadow  of  this 
feU  upon  Abraham's  spirit,  how  deep  the  reverence 
with  which  he  would  bow,  how  great  the  readiness 
with  which  the  blessing  would  bo  received  and  the 
tithe  offered.  Mysterious  he  is,  and  must  remam— 
this  king  and  priest  of  Salem,  emerging  from  his 
ludden  nook,  his  pedigree  untold,  his  office  unde- 
scribed,  not  a  single  event  in  all  his  former  or  in 
all  his  latter  history  related,  appcarmg  on  that  single 
occasion,  to  do  that  single  act,  to  be  recognised  as  a 
greater  than  Abraham,  and  then  to  pass  away,  commg 
and  going  like  a  spirit,  casting  no  shadow  before  or 
bcliind. 
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THE   PLANTS   OF   THE    BIBLE.— III. 

IT    Vi.    CAERTTTHEItS,     F.R.S.,    KEBPEE     OF     THE     BOTANICAL     DEPAPwTMENT,     BRITISH     MUSEtTM. 
OEDEES  II.— V.      BEEBEKIDE^,   NYMPH^ACE^,  PAPAVERACE^,   AND   FUMAEIACE^. 


,  HE  plants  belonging  to  these  four  orders, 
though  they  may  bo  of  little  interest  to 
the  Bible  student,  must  nevertheless  be 
included  in  any  notice  of  the  plants  of 
Palestine,  as  some  of  them  supply  important  elements 
to  the  floral  beauties  of  that  land.  The  relation  that 
they  bear  to  the  vegetation  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
■which  vre  find  them  occupying  in  the  flora  of  Britain ; 
and  ten  out  of  the  thirty  species  recorded  from  the 
Holy  Land  are  plants  ■which  are  indigenous  also  in 
England. 

The  Berberids  are  repi-esented  among  our  native 
plants  by  the  common  barberry,  a  shrub  not  infrequent 
in  hedges  and  copses,  and  well  known  by  its  bimches  of 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  its  yellow-coloured  bark  and 
wood.  It  is  a  plant  of  intei-est  in  many  ways.  The 
school-boy  amuses  himself  by  exciting  the  fitful  action 
of  its  irritable  stamens,  the  botanist  refers  to  its  spines 
as  examples  of  strangely-altered  leaves,  and  the  agri- 
culturist finds  that  his  suspicions  as  to  its  deleterious 
influence  on  his  grain  crops  are  fully  confirmed  by 
"the  recent  investigations  of  De  Bary,  which  have  esta- 
bhshed  that  the  "  smut,"  -whose  appearance  is  so  much 
•dreaded  on  the  growing  grain,  is  but  another  develop- 
ment of  the  "  cluster-cup "  of  the  barberry.  The 
l)arberry  of  Palestine  is  found  in  the  mountain  regions, 
and  is  a  different  but  closely  allied  species  to  the 
British  plant,  which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance. 
Two  humble  weeds  belonging  to  this  order  were  noticed 
long  ago  by  Rauwolf  in  his  travels,  the  one  called 
Lion's  Leaf  (Leontice),  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  leaf  to  the  imprint  of  a  lion's  foot,  and  the  other 
Bongardia.  Both  have  tuberous  roots ;  those  of  the 
latter  plant  are  boiled  or  roasted,  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Persians;  while  those  of  the 
former,  sometimes  called  Lion's  Turnips,  are  bruised 
.and  employed  instead  of  soap  in  washing  woollen 
garments.  Both  plants  have  been  collected  by  all 
recent  botanical  travellers.  They  occur  in  cultivated 
-fields  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

The  "Water-lilies  are  foimd  only  iii  Lake  Merom,  this 
being  indeed  almost  the  only  locality  in  Palestine  in 
which  they  could  find  the  permanent  water  necessary  to 
afford  them  a  suitable  habitat.  Excluding  the  smaller 
jellow  water-hly,  which  occurs,  and  that  but  rarely,  in  a 
few  lakes  in  Scotland,  there  are  only  two  water-lilies 
in  Britain,  the  floating  heart-shaped  leaves  and  small 
jeUow  or  large  white  flowers  of  which  adorn  our  still 
•waters  and  lakes.  These  two  plants  have  an  extensive 
geographical  range,  being  foimd  all  over  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  grow  to- 
gether in  Lake  Merom,  just  as  we  find  them  associated 
in  some  of  our  English  lakes. 

The  Nile  was  celebrated  for  its  water-lilies,  but  the 


most  remarkable  of  them,  the  Nelumbium,  has,  like  its 
companion  the  Papyrus,  disappeared  from  its  ancient 
habitat.  It  is  found  in  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
Asia,  from  Persia  eastwards  to  China  and  Jai^an. 
Herodotus  describes  two  lilies  in  the  NUe  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  one  to  determine  them  as  the  Nelum- 
bium and  the  common  white  Lotus.  He  says,  "  When 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  risen  to  their  extremest 
height,  and  all  the  fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears 
above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity  of  plants  of  the 
lily  species,  which  the  Egyptians  call  the  lotus  ;  having 
cut  down  these,  they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of 
the  flowers,  which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they 
bake,  and  make  into  a  kind  of  bread  ;  they  also  eat  the 
root  of  this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  There  is  a 
second  species  of  the  lotus,  which  gi-ows  in  the  Nde, 
and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose.  The  fruit,  which  grows 
from  the  bottom  of  the  root,  resembles  a  wasp's  nest ; 
it  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size 
of  an  olive-stone,  which  are  verj-  grateful  either  fresh 
or  dried."  Strabo  also  and  Theophrastus  mention  the 
Nelumbium  as  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  hj  the  Egyptians,  being  used  as  an  emblem  of 
immortality,  and  often  also  made  an  object  of  worship. 
It  was  extensively  employed  as  an  architectural  orna- 
ment, especially  for  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  The 
white  lotus  was  also  similarly  used.    ^■ 

Dr.  Royle  has  suggested  that  l«w  (shuslmn)  of  the 
Old  Testament,  translated  "lily"  in  the  authorised 
version,  is  the  water-lily  of  Egypt.  He  thus  states 
his  reasons  for  adopting  this  view:  "If  the  Book  of 
Canticles  is  the  production  of  Solomon,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  contain  allusions  to  Egyptian  objects,  from 
his  connection  by  marriage  with  that  country;  and  in 
this  case  the  lily  to  which  he  refers  may  be  a  plant  of 
Egypt  rather  than  of  Palestine.  And  this  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  case,  especially  as  the  water-lily  or  lotus 
of  the  Nile  seems  suitable  to  most  of  the  passages.  Both 
the  roots  and  the  stalks  form  articles  of  diet  in  Eastern 
countries,  and  the  large  farinaceous  seeds  of  both  the 
Nymphaea  and  Nelumbium  are  roasted  and  eaten.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  adduce  also  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  in  his  Bible  Illustrated  by 
Egyptian  Monuments,  where  he  says  that  the  lilies  of 
Psalms  xlv.  and  Ixix.  have  puzzled  all  Biblical  critics. 
The  title,  '  To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shushannim,' 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some  unknown 
tune  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  But 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  '  Tlie  word  Shushannim  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  signify  lilies,  and  lilies  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  ode.  But  this 
hymeneal  ode  was  intended  to  be  sung  by  the  female 
attendants   of    the  Egyptian  princess,   and  they  aro 
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called  "  tlio  lilies,"  not.  only  by  a  poetic  reference  to  the 
lotus  lilies  of  the  Nile,  Init  by  a  direct  aUusiou  to  their 
custom  of  making-  the  lotus  lily  a  conspicuous  ornament 
of  tlieir  liead-dress.'  Thus,  tJierefore,  all  the  passages 
of  Scripture  in  wlxich  Shushan  occurs  appear  to  be 
explained  by  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  lotus  lily  of 
the  NUo/'  Xotwithst^auding  these  ingenious  reason- 
ings, Dr.  Roylo  has  scarcely  established  his  case.  The 
use  of  the  lily  in  ornamenting  tlie  tops  of  the  brazen 
pillars,  and  the  brim  of  the  brazen  sea  made  for  the 
Temple  by  Hiram  of  Tyi-e,  seems  to  point  to  the 
favourite  type  of  ornamentation  among  the  Egyptians ; 
but  from  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  iu  the  Canticles 
we  learn  that  the  lily  grew  in  pastures  and  among 
thorns,  and  that  it  was  planted  iu  gardens.  These  re- 
ferences are  irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  Shushan 
being  a  water-lily,  and  point  rather  to  a  true  lily,  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  Poppies  are  not  a  numerous  group  of  plants  in 
Britain,  yet  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  its  floral 
covering.  The  common  red  poppy  is  a  trwiblesome 
weed,  nevertheless  its  large  scarlet  flowers  make  it  a 
striking  object  in  and  a  great  ornament  to  our  corn- 
fields. Three  smaller  flowered  species  are  found  in 
waste  places  and  diy  banks  all  over  the  coimtrv,  while 


the  sea-shores  are  in  many  places  enlivened  by  the 
whitish  foliage  and  the  large  yellow  flowers  of  the 
horned  poppy.  Tlie  plants  of  this  order  possess  a  milky 
or  coloured  juice,  wliich  has  narcotic  properties,  and 
wliich  in  Papaver  somniferum,  Linn.,  forms  when  dried 
the  opium  of  commerce.  There  are  seven  distinct  s^jecies 
of  poppy  known  from  Palestine,  and  of  these  three  are 
the  same  as  i^lauts  that  are  familiar  to  us  iu  Britain. 
These  are  the  common  red  poppy  [P.  Rhceas,  Linn.)  of 
our  corn-fields,  P.  hybridum,  Linn.,  with  its  globose 
bristly  fniit,  and  P.  Argemone,  Linn.,  with  long  bristly 
fruit.  The  yellow-homed  poppy  [Glcmcium  luteum. 
Scop.)  ornaments  the  norihem  sliores  of  Palestine  as  it 
does  those  of  Britain ;  and  the  blue-flowered  Ecemeria 
hybrida,  De  Cand.,  which  is  very  rare  with  us,  is 
abundant  iu  the  corn-fields  and  cultivated  groimds  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Tlie  Fumitories  are  a  group  of  inconspicuous  weeds, 
with  irregular  flowers  and  much  divided  leaves,  which 
are  abundant  in  waste  places  and  fields.  Eleven  species 
have  been  recorded  from  Palestine.  Of  these  three 
that  are  found  high  up  in  the  moimtains  of  the  north 
are  species  that  are  also  natives  of  Britain,  while  tho 
forms  that  occur  in  the  plains  belong  to  species  that 
are  strangers  to  us. 


DIFFICULT   PASSAGES   EXPLAINED.- 
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BT    THE    REV.    H.    D.    IS.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    EECTOR   OF    ST.    MART    DE   CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THQ  LORD    BISHOP    OF    GLOUCESTER    AND    BRISTOL. 


"Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure.  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Jol;,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the 
Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy."— Chap.  v.  11, 


i^ROM  the  stem,  shar^j  warning  to  the  rich 


_  imbelic\Tng  Jewish  persecutors,  which 
warning  was  inserted  in  this  Epistle,  as  we 
have  before  remai-ked,  partly  to  comfort 
He  oppressed  Christian  witli  the  immediate  prospect 
of  the  coming  judgment  of  the  Lord,  the  Apostle  turns 
again  to  liis  brethren  who  believed,  and  prays  them 
earnestly  to  be  patient,  for  a  judgment  was  nigh  at 
hand;  and  after  a  brief  reminder,  in  verse  9,  to  be 
lo\ing  one  towards  the  other,  again  more  urgently  re- 
sumes his  exhortation  to  endurance,  recalling  to  their 
remembrance  the  brave  patience  of  the  prophets  in  all 
their  bitter  trouble.  "  So  we  count  these  happy  which 
endured  "  (this  is  a  better  sujjported  reading  than  tho 
present  "endui*e").  "Ye  haA'e  heard  of  the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  end  of  tlie  Lord ;  see  ye  that  the  Lord 
is  very  pitiful  and  merciful" — or,  in  other  words, 
learn  from  the  example  of  those  prophets  of  Israel 
wliose  story  you  know  so  well,  and  of  whose  exceeding 
great  reward  yon  have  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  compare 
2  Kings  ii.  for  the  glorious  translation  of  one  of 
these  —  Elijah  —  and  our  Lord's  significant  words, 
St.  Matthew  v.  12,  "  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven,  for  so  persecuted 


they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you,"  and  Job  xlii. 
for  the  great  peace  and  prosperity  which  the  patriarch 
was  jiermitted  to  enjoy  after  his  hard  trials.  See  ye, 
from  such  examples  as  these,  how  pitiful  and  loving-, 
how  full  of  tender  mercy  the  Lord  is.  The  impera- 
tive (ySere),  "  see  ye,"  has  been  adopted  by  Alford, 
Meyer,  Wiesinger,  and  others,  as  being  the  reading  of 
the  older  MSS.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say,  that  tho 
readmg  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  has  the  usually  received 
reading  eySere,  "  ye  have  seen  "  {vidistis).  The  balance 
of  the  more  ancient  and  trustworthy  MSS.  is  in^  this 
instance  nearly  even. 

A  remarkable  exposition  of  the  words,  "  Te  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  Lord,"  applying  them  to  Christ,  is  found 
in  St.  Augustin  (Sermo  de  Symbolo).  "Wliat  end'  of 
tho  Lord  ?  "  asks  Augustin.  "  '  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  deserted  me  ? '  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Lord  hanging  upon  the  tree,  as  if  He  (God)  had 
abandoned  him  as  far  as  regards  present  bliss,  but 
had  not  abandoned  him  as  far  as  regards  eternal  im- 
mortality. There  is  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  tlic  Jews 
hold  him,  the  Jews  buid  him.  they  crown  him  -with 
thoras,  they  defile  him  with  spitting,  they  scourge 
him,  they  overwhelm  liim  with  rcATling,  they  hang 
him  on  the  tree,  they  pierce  liim  with  a  lance  ;  lastly, 
they  burj^  him.  He  is,  as  it  were,  deserted.  But  by 
whom :      By  those  railing  men.      Therefore   be  thou 
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(also)  patient,  that  thoii  mayest  rise  again  and  not  die 
—that  is,  that  thon  mayest  never  die.  like  unto  Clirist ; 
for  we  read,  '  Christ  bemg  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth 


no  more'"'  (Rom.  vi.  9).  Angustiu  is  folloTred  in  this 
interpretation  of  the  "end  of  the  Lord"  by  Bode,  Lp-a, 
Estins,  and  "Wetstein. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   HOLY   SCRIPTUEE   FROM   COINS,  MEDALS, 

AND   INSCRIPTIONS.— II. 

BY    THE    REV.    CANON    RAWLINSON,    M.A.,  CAMDEN    PROFESSOR    OF    ANCIENT    HISTORY    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD. 


CERTAIN  amount  of  light  is  thrown  on 
the  narrative  contained  in  Gen.  xiv.  by 
the  inscrij)tions  of  Babylonia  and  Assp-ia. 
We  learn  from  that  narrative  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  (about  B.C.  2100—1900) 
an  important  monarchy  was  established  in  Elam,  under 
a  king  named  Chedor-laomer  (more  properly.  Kedor- 
LagomerM,  to  whom  Babylonia  antl  other  adjacent 
countries  were  subject,  and  who  was  powerful  enough  to 
carry  his  arms  into  Sp'ia,  and  to  exercise  dominion  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years  over  the  more  eastern  parts  of 
Palestine.  The  position  of  Elam  is  well  marked  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  who  place  it  between 
Persia  Proper  and  Babylonia,  to  the  east  of  the  lower 
Tigris.-  In  classical  times,  and  in  Oriental  history  as 
made  known  to  us  by  the  classical  writers,  the  country 
appears  as  insignificant ;  it  is  never  independent ;  and 
though  it  has  a  line  of  native  kings,^  they  at  no  time 
show  themselves  of  mucli  importance,  even  among 
vassal  princes.  Till  recently  the  passage  of  Genesis 
stood  alone  in  representing  Elain  as  a  great  kingdom, 
one  capable  of  exercising  for  a  time  the  chief  authority 
in  Western  Asia,  of  establishing  her  supremacy  over 
Babylonia,  and  making  expeditions  to  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  from  her  proper  *  frontier.  But  the 
later  Assp-ian  inscriptions  have  now  shown  that  from 
tiie  time  of  Sargon  (B.C.  722)  to  nearly  the  close  of  the 
empire,  Elani  was  the  second  power  in  Western  Asia, 
that  she  sturdily  maintained  her  independence,  and  long 
resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  Assp-ia  to  bring  her  into 
subjectioiu  These  inscriptions,  which  are  too  long  to 
quote,  will  be  found  translated  in  M.  Oppert's  His- 
toire  cles  Sargonides,  and  a  good  account  is  also  given 
of  them  by  Mr.  George  Sraitli,  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  North  British  Reviezc*  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
scriptions in  question  indicate  simply  the  power  of 
Elam  during  the  eightli  and  seventh  centuries  before 
our  era,  and  though  interesting  as  showing  of  what  the 
country  and  people  were  capaljle,  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  wliich  relates  to  a  time 
more  than  a  thousand  years  earlier.  Tliere  is  one 
passage,  however,  in  an  inscription  of   Sardanapalus, 


■  Tlie  Hebrew  word  is  I?;i;b-n3,  which  would  be  better  rendered 

hy  Kedorlagomer  than  by  "  Chedorlaomer."  The  LXX.  have 
Xo^oWo-^ojuop. 

2  See  Strab.  xv.  3,  §  12  ;  Ptol.,  ri.  3;  Pliny,  H.  N.,  vi.  26;  and 
compare  Bochart,  Phalei,  ii.  3. 

^  These  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  existing  in  Parthian  times 
(xvi.  ],  §  19). 

*  See  North  Briiish  Sevieu;  No.  civ.,  July,  1870,  Article  I. 


the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  which  goes  further,  and  directly 
asserts  the  antiquity  of  the  power  of  Elam,  and  espe- 
cially the  establishment  of  her  supremacy  ever  Baby- 
lonia about  the  period  in  question. 

■•  Kudur-Nakhunta,  the  Elamite,"  says  Sardanapalus,* 
"who  respected  not  the  worship  of  the  great  gods, 
but  in  his  wicked  resolution  trusted  to  his  own  might, 
laid  liis  hands  on  the  temples  of  Aecad,''  and  he  op- 
pressed Accad:  [and  Accad  was  oppressed  untU.]  the 
days  were  full,  for  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  under  the  Elamites."  The  Assp-iau 
monarch  further  relates  that  Kudur-Nakhunta.  the 
Elamite,  carried  off  from  the  Babylonian  city  of  Erech 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Nana,  or  Yenus,  which  remained 
at  Susa  till  his  own  conquest  of  that  city,  when  he 
restored  it  to  its  primitive  abode.  He  seems  to  reckon 
the  termination  of  the  Babylonian  oppression  as  effected 
by  this  restoration :  and  as  it  took  place  about  B.C.  650,, 
the  Elamite  conquest  of  Babylonia  would  seem  to  have 
belonged,  according  to  the  Asspian  computation,  to 
about  the  year  B.C.  2286.  \ 

Tliis  statement  of  the  great  Sardanaj)alus,  the  soii 
of  Esar-haddon,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  most 
curious  and  interesting.  Different  critics  might  esti- 
mate diversely  the  value  of  the  exact  date  given,  accord- 
ing as  they  believed  or  disbelieved  in  the  possession  by 
the  Assp-ians  of  an  accurate  chronology'  reaching  to 
so  remote  an  era.  But,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  date  assigned  to  the  establishment  of  Elamitic 
supremacy  over  Babylon,  the  facts  that  the  Assyrians 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  believed  such  a  supremacy 
to  have  existed,  that  they  considered  they  had  material 
evidence  of  it,  and  that  they  ascribed  it  to  a  time 
anterior  to  the  probable  date  of  Abraliam — these  facts 
would  remain,  and  would  constitute  an  illustration  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative  of  considerable  interest.  Tliey 
would  show  that  at  any  rate  there  was  nothing  im- 
prol:)aWe,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  Babylon 
and  Elam  when  they  existed  side  by  side,  in  an  ancient 
superiority  of  the  latter-  over  the  former,  and  that  tho 


^  See  the  Transaciions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arcli(Bology,  vol.  i., 
part  i.,  p.  33.  Compare  the  Zeitschrift  fur  .Egyptische  Spraclie, 
Nov.,  1S68,  p.  11(3. 

^  "Accad"  is  a  usual  term  for  Babylon  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip. 
tions.     Compare  Gen.  x.  10. 

'  The  exactness  of  the  Assyrian  chronology  np  to  B.C.  911 — tho 
first  year  of  the  famous  "  Canon"— can  scarcely  be  disputed.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  later  Assyrian  kings  believed  that  they 
possessed  an  exact  chronology  for  above  a  thousand  years  before 
B.C.  911.  But  different  opinions  maybe  held  as  to  the  value  which 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  this  belief. 
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fact  of  sucli  a  superiority  having  existed  wa3  credited 
by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  misrepresenting  the 
matter. 

The  Ehiniitic  conquest  of  Babylon  does  not,  how- 
ever, rest  solelj'  on  this  c%ndenco.  Documents  probably 
fourteen  hundred  years  older,  found  in  Babylonia  itself, 
establish  the  fact  that  at  least  one  king  of  the  country 
held  his  crown  as  a  fief  under  an  Elamitic  monarch, 
■who  liad  placed  and  maintained  him  upon  the  throne. 
Kudur-Mabuk,  whose  probable  date'  is  about  B.C.  2100, 
and  who  is  distinctly  called  "  King  of  Elam,"  esta- 
blished his  sou,  Ardu-Sin,  in  Babylonia,  and  names  him 
with  himself  in  his  inscriptions,  invoking  the  blessing 
of  the  gods  upon  him.'  Similarly,  Ardu-Sin  mentions 
and  invokes  blessings  on  his  father,  "Kudur-Mabuk, 
lord  of  Elam."  3  It  is  further  remarkable  that  this 
same  "Kudur-Mabuk,  lord  of  Elam,"  calls  himself 
also  "  lord  of  Syi'ia,"  thereby  implying  that  his 
dominion  reached  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan 
on  the  one  side  to  the  Mediterranean  upon  the  other, 
which  is  exactly  what  Scripture  implies  of  Chedor- 
laomer. 

•  This  date  depends  on  the  character  of  Kudur-Mabuk's  bricks 
compared  with  others  iu  the  Babjlouiau  series,  ou  their  position 
in  the  Babylonian  buildings,  and  ou  the  relation  of  the  later  kings 
in  the  Babylonian  (early)  series  to  the  earlier  ones  iu  the  Assyrian. 
(See  ^ncic/it  Monavchies,  vol.  i.,  p.  16';  vol.  ii.,  pp.  55,  56. 
Compare  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  BMical  Archeology,  vol.  i., 
pp.  67— C9.) 

*  Mr.  George  Smith  gives  the  following  as  a  literal  translation 
of  an  inscription  of  Kudur-Mabuk's  :— "  To  Ur  his  king,  Kudur- 
Mabuk,  loi-d  of  Syria,  son  of  Simti-silliak,  worshipper  of  Ur,  his 
protector  marching  before  hnn,  Bitrubraah,  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  Ardu-Siu,  his  son.  King  of  Larsa, 
they  built."   (Transactions,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.) 

'  The  following  inscription  of  Ardu-Siu's  is  given  iu  the  same 
work  (itid.) :  —  "  Ardu-Siu,  the  powerful  man,  the  high  ruler,  esta- 
blished by  Bel,  nourisher  of  Ur,  King  of  Larsa,  King  of  Sumir 
aud  Altkad,  son  of  Kudur-Mabuk,  the  lord  of  Elam,  Ur  the  great 
he  embellished,  its  ...  .  he  estiblished;  Ur,  my  king, 
blessed  me;  the  great  wall  of  Harris-galla  to  preveut  invasion, 
its  circuit  I  raised,  I  built,  the  city  I  encircled ;  the  great  tower 
of  Ur  strongly  I  constructed." 


The  native  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
tell  us,  therefore,  three  things  concerning  this  early 
period,  namely : — First,  that  there  was  a  powerful 
dynasty  established  in  Elam  about  B.C.  2300 — 2000; 
secondly,  that  this  dynasty  exercised  authority  over 
Babylon  ;  and  thirdly,  that  It  had  carried  its  arms 
into  Syria;  thus  confirming  three  of  the  main  and 
most  surprising  facts  contained  in  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xiv. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  upon  the  name,  Chedor- 
laomor.  Tliough  the  native  inscriptions  have  not  yet 
yielded  this  name,  they  have  furnished  us  with  its 
elements,  rendered  it  intelligible,  and  shown  ug  that  it 
is  formed  on  the  exact  analogy  of  other  names  borno 
about  the  same  time  by  other  Elamitic  kings.  Chedor, 
or  Kudur  (to  adojit  the  Elamitic  form),  is  "seed"  or 
"  offspring,"  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Persian 
cMtra*  aud  the  Zend  chithra.  Lagomer  was  an 
Elamitic  deity,  as  were  Mabuk  aud  Nakhuuta.  Kudur- 
Lagomer  (Chedorlaomer),  Kudur-Nakhunta,  Kudur- 
Mabuk  are  three  names  formed  exactly  on  the  same 
model ;  they  mean  "  the  offspring  of  Lagomer,"  "  tho 
offspring  of  Nakhuuta  (Venus),"  and  "  the  offspring 
of  Mabuk  (Rhea)."  They  show  us  that  the  ancient 
Elamitic  mouarehs  claimed  kindred  with  their  deities, 
just  as  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  tho  later  Par- 
thians,  aud  affected  names  which  expressed  tliis  relation- 
ship. They  constitute  a  groui^,  each  member  of  which 
reflects  light  ou  the  other  two.  It  is  an  e\-idence  of 
tho  historical  veracity  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that,  haA-ing  occasion  to  mention  an  Elamitic  king,  he 
gives  us  a  name  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  Hebrew, 
but  which  is  significant  in  the  Elamitic  tongue,  and 
which  is  formed  exactly  on  the  tj^o  of  other  names 
of  kings  who  must  have  ruled  iu  Elam  at  about  tho 
same  period. 

•<  See  Persep.    Inscr.,  No.    6,   par.   2,   l.ast  word.     Compare  the 
name  Chilratakhma  in  the  Behistun  inscription,  col.  ii.,  par.  14. 
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BY   THE    REV.    W.    F.    MOULTON,    M.A.,    PROFESSOR   OF   CLASSICS,    WESLETAN   COLLEGE,    RIOHMOMD. 


CHAPTER    II.— THE    AVYCLIFFITE    VERSIONS. 

\HE  most  consj)icuous  name  in  the  religious 
history  of  England  during  the  fourteenth 
century  is  that  of  John  do  Wycliffe."'  He 
was  l)oru  about  the  year  1320,  near  Rieh- 
mond.  iu  Yorkshire;  and  died  at  Lutterworth,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1384.  His  life  is  closely  connected 
with  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  connection  with  which 
he  held  in  succession  various  important  offices :  in  135(5 
he  is  Seneschal  (or  steward)  of  Merton  College,  in  1361 
Master  of  BaUiol,  in  1365  Warden  of  Canterbury  HaU, 
a  foundation   afterwards    merged    in  that  of    Christ 


1  Or  Wyclif,  or  Widit     The  name  is  written  in  twenty  or  thirty 
different  ways. 


!  Church.     In  1374  we  find  him  at  Bruges,  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  king,  Edward  III.,  to  treat 
with  the  Papal  Nuncio  on  the  subject  of  "  reservation  of 
benefices,"  an  encroachment  by  which  many  of  the  livings 
in  England  had  l)een  drawn  into  tho  hands  of  the  Pope. 
In  th3  same  year  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  tho 
rectorj-  of  Lutterworth,  which  preferment  he  retained 
to  the  close  of  his  life.     His  last  years  were  troubled  by 
persistent  attacks  from  the  enemies  whom  his  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  abuses  of  the  times  had 
aroused  against  him.     In  1377  he  is  summoned  before 
Convocation,  at  St.  Paul's,  to  answer  chai-ges  of  erroneous 
j  teaching;   in  tlie  following  year  he  appears  before  a 
!  synod  at  Lambeth ;  three  years  later  the  Chancellor  of 
I  the  University  of  Oxford  condemns  opinions  on  tho 
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eucharist  which  were  ascribed  to  Wjcliife  and  his 
followers.  Amidst  these  assaults,  occasioned  by  his 
faithful  teaching,  and  liis  vehement  opposition  to  the 
"begging  friars"'  (whom he  pronounced  to  be  the  "  cause, 
beginning,  well,  and  maintaining  of  pertm-bation  in 
Christendom,  and  of  all  e-\-ils  of  this  world  "),  he  pui'sued 
to  the  last  his  course  of  unremitting  devotion  to  the 
work  of  teaching  and  preaching.  The  powerful  patron- 
age of  John  of  Gaunt  and  others  of  high  station  and 
great  influence  saved  Wycliffe  from  the  fierce  persecu- 
tion which  overpowered  many  of  his  adherents.  Nicholas 
de  Hereford  was  excommunicated  and  imprisoned,  and 
seems  to  have  regained  his  liberty  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
LoUard  oi^inions.  Ashton  gave  way  for  a  time ;  Reping- 
don  recanted,  and  became  a  persecutor  of  his  former 
friends.  John  Purvey,  Avho  was  Wycliffe's  associate  at 
Lutterworth,  suffered  imprisonment  in  1390;  in  1400, 
terrified  by  the  fate  of  Sautre,  who  was  burnt  alive  as  a 
heretic,  he  publicly  retracted  his  obnoxious  tenets  ;  the 
record  of  a  second  imprisonment  in  1421  affords  e^ddence 
that  he  rejoined  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the 
leader.  We  must  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  fortunes 
of  these  early  reformers  :  it  is  from  their  connection  with 
the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  that  they 
call  for  notice  here. 

At  this  point  several  questions  present  themselves. 
Is  there  sufficient  ground  for  behe^nng  that  Wycliffe 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  English  ?  If  he  did, 
where  is  his  translation  ?  Did  he  stand  aJone  in  this 
work,  or  was  it  accomplished  with  the  help  of  others  ? 
Is  his  translation  really  the  first  ?  These  questions 
have  received  various  answers  in  former  times,  but 
there  is  now  little  room  for  serious  difference  of 
opinion, 

"We  possess  two  early  versions  of  the  Bible,  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  yet  separated  by  clear  marks 
of  distinction.  It  is  certain  that  these  versions  were 
made  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As 
the  art  of  printing  was  invented  fifty  years  later,  and 
not  introduced  into  England  until  1471,  the  English 
Bible  was  only  accessible  in  manuscript  to  its  earhest 
readers.  lu  point  of  fact,  however,  neither  of  these 
versions  (which  we  shall  designate  as  the  early  and  the 
later)  ever  appeared  in  print  until  1850.  In  Dr.  James's 
"  Treatise  of  the  Corruption  of  Scripture  "  (1612),  many 
passages  are  quoted  from  a  MS.'  of  the  later  version, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  version  was 
published  by  Lewis  (1731X  by  Baber  (18101,  and  in 
Bagster's  English  Hexapla  (1841).  Of  the  early  version 
the  first  portion  printed  was  the  Song  of  Solomon,  given 
by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  tha  third  volume  of  his  Commentary 
(1823) :  the  New  Testament  was  published  by  Pickering 
in  1848.  In  1850  the  Oxford  University  press  issued 
a  complete  edition  of  the  two  versions  in  four  A'olumes, 
under  the  title,  "  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  with  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  the 
earliest  English  versions  made  from  the  Latin  Yulgate 


1  Evidently  No.  277  in  the  Bodkian  Library,  of  whiclihe  wastlie 
first  librarian.  TMs  MS.  is  denoted  by  the  letter  I  in  the  Oxford 
edition. 


by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  ;  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden."  This  noble  work,  the 
fruit  of  twenty-two  years  of  labour,  is  the  source  of 
almost  aU  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Wycliffite 
versions.  As  many  as  170  MSS.  were  examined  by  the 
editors,  and  the  various  readings  of  some  sixty  MSS. 
are  given  throughout.  Words  that  are  obsolete  or  ob- 
scure are  explained  in  a  glossary  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume.  In  a  masterly  preface  the  editors  discuss  the 
whole  qiiestion  of  the  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  versions,  and  their  main  conclusions  have  met  with 
universal  acceptance. 

We  have  designated  the  two  versions  "  early "  and 
"  later,"  but  until  the  appearance  of  the  Oxford  edition 
the  correct  appropriation  of  these  names  was  matter  of 
doubt.  That  the  translation  which  was  first  executed 
must  be  associated  with  Wycliffe's  name  has  not  been 
questioned ;  but  the  publications  of  Lewis,  Baber,  and 
Bagster,  referred  to  above,  profess  to  contain  "Wy- 
cliffe's Testament,"  though  really  presenting  the  later 
version.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  that  translation 
which  formerly  passed  as  the  earlier,  now  considered 
to  be  the  later  of  the  two  ?  The  evidence  is  of  various 
kinds,  btit  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  preface  to  this  version,  commonly 
known  as  the  General  Prologue.  Tliis  prologue  is  of 
considerable  length,  occupying  a  space  equal  to  about 
thirty-six  of  these  pages.  The  writer  first  gives  an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  several  books,  from 
Genesis  to  2  Chronicles,  and  forcibly  applies  the  lessons 
drawn  from  the  Books  of  Chronicles  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  o^vn  time.  Then  follows  a  brief  notice 
of  the  remaining  books  of  ihi  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocrypha,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the  prophetical 
books,  to  which  a  special  prologue  was  devoted.  After 
discussing  the  general  principles  of  interpretation,  the 
writer  enters  on  a  defence  of  translations  of  Scripture, 
and  concludes  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
own  mode  of  procedure.  "  A  simple  creature,"  he  says, 
"  hath  translated  the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into  English. 
First  this  simple  creature  had  much  travail,  with  divers 
fellows  and  helpers,  to  gather  many  old  Bibles  and 
other  doctors  and  common  glosses,  and  to  make  one 
Latin  Bible  somedeal  [partly]  true  ;  and  then  to  study 
it  anew,  the  text  with  the  gloss  and  other  doctors  as  ho 
might  get,  and  specially  Lire  [Lyra]  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  helped  full  much  in  this  work ;  the  tliird 
time  to  counsel  with  old  grammarians  and  old  di^dnes, 
of  hard  weds  and  hard  sentences,  how  they  might  best 
be  understood  and  translated ;  the  fourth  time  to  trans- 
late as  clearly  as  he  could  to  the  sentence  [sense],  and 
to  have  many  good  fellows  and  cunning  at  the  con*ect- 
iug  of  the  translation."  He  shows  that  "  in  translating 
into  English,  many  resolutions  can  make  the  sentence 
open."  For  "  the  master  reading,  I  stand,"  we  may 
write  "  while  [or  "  if,"  &c.]  the  master  readeth,  I 
stand ;"  "  saying  "  may  be  changed  into  "  and  saith  "  or 
"  that  saith ;  "  which  runneth  "  into  "  and  he  runneth." 
Instead  of  translating  literally  Dominum  formidabunt 
adversarii  ejus,  1  Sam.  ii.  10  ("  the  Lord  his  adversaries 
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shall  dread "' ),  \70  uiay  say  "  the  adversaried  of  the  Lord 
shall  dread  him  ;  "  arescoitibus  hominibus  i^rce  timore, 
Luke  xxi.  20,  may  bo  expressed  by  "  and  men  shall  wax 
dry  for  dread."  Those  who  fiud  faults  in  this  trausla- 
tiou  are  entreated  to  alrcr  it  into  the  true  sense  of  Holy 
Writ;  but  the  critic  is  warned  first  to  examine,  truly 
ills  Latin  Bible,  for  "  no  doubt  he  shall  find  full  many 
Bibles  in  Latin  full  false,  if  ho  look  at  many, 
namely  [especially]  new ;  and  tlio  common  Latin  Bibles 
have  more  need  to  be  corrected,  as  mauy  as  I  have  seen 
in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Enghsh  Bible  late  translated." 
His  concluding"  words  are  memorable  :  '■  By  this  manner, 
with  good  living  and  great  ti'avail,  men  can  come  to 
true  aud  clear  translating,  and  true  understanding  of 
Holy  Writ,  seem  it  never  so  hard  at  the  beginning-. 
God  grant  to  us  all  grace  to  know  well  and  keep  Avell 
Holy  Writ,  and  suffer  joyfully  some  pain  for  it  at  the 
last !    Amen." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  of  this  prologue  refers 
to  a  former  translation  into  English  which  stood  in 
need  of  correction,  aud  gives  clear  indications  of  the 
changes  which  must  bo  made  in  order  to  transform  a 
sentence  literally  rendered  into  one  that  i-ims  smoothly 
and  presents  a  clear  sense.  Ou  comparing  the  two 
versions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  fiud  that  in  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  in  a  mtdtitude  of  other 
places,  the  renderings  differ  in  the  very  ]>articulars 
Ljpcciiied  above ;  one  version  being  characterised  by 
close  adherence  to  the  Latin  construction,  the  other 
showing  a  true  appreciation  of  English  idiom.  When 
vre  add  that  the  more  literal  version  "  is  found  in  those 
MSS.  which  are  the  earlier  in  point  of  date,"  and  that 
"  these  MSS.  are  comparatively  rare,"  ^  it  will  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  version  is  the  earlier  of  the  two, 

^  Preface  to  OsforJ  editioa,  p.  sxii. 


or  that  the  other  translation  is  the  work  of  the  v>Titer 
of  the  General  Prologue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 
this  question  further,  or  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  a  contrary  opinion  was  formerly  held  by  those  who 
wore  not  in  possession  of  the  eAidenco  now  before  us. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  authorship.  .  Both  ver- 
sions arc  anonymous.  The  i)eril  to  which  a  translator 
of  Scripture  was  exposed  rendered  such  concealment 
strictly  necessary.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that 
the  later  version  was  executed  by  Purvey.  His  close 
association  with  Wyclile,  his  learning,  and  his  emi- 
nence amongst  the  Lollards  after  AVycliffe's  death,  first 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  work  was  from  his  hand  ; 
but  the  most  conAincing  proof  is  furnished  by  the 
General  Prologue,  Avhich  agrees  remarkably,  both  in 
stylo  and  in  sentiment,  with  writings  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  Puiwey's.  Still  less  hesitation  can  Ije  felt 
in  associatuig  Wyclilfe  vrith  the  earlier  work.  On  this 
point  friends  aud  foes  are  at  one  in  their  testimony. 
Henry  Knighton,  who  wi-ote  his  Chronicle  within  twenty 
years  of  Wycliffe's  death,  complains  that  John  Wyclifl'e 
had  translated  the  Gospel  into  the  English  tongue,  and 
made  it  more  plain  to  the  laity  and  to  women  than  it 
formerly  was  even  to  the  learned  amongst  the  clergy, 
thus  throwing  the  Gospel  pearl  before  swuie.  From 
Jolm  Huss,  the  Bohemian  reformer  (writing  in  1411), 
wo  learn  that  it  was  then  said  by  tlie  English  that 
Wycliff  e  had  translated  the  Avholo  Bible  into  their  verna- 
cular tongue.  To  Wycliffe  then  must  be  assigned  the 
post  of  honour  in  connection  ■with  tliis  noble  imdertak- 
ing.  Earnestly  maintaining  that  "  Christian  men  ought 
much  to  travail  night  and  day  about  text  of  Holy  Writ, 
aud  namely  [especially]  the  Gospel  in  their  mothef 
tongue,"  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  placed  in  the 
liands  of  his  unlettered  coimtiymen  the  Law  of  God  and 
■•the  Gospel  of  Christ's  life." 
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STEINGED   INSTEUMENT3  (continued) 

■:3 


NEBEL. 

HIS  instrument  ^s-iil  naturally  pi'esent 
itself  for  our  consideration  after  tho 
Tiinnor,  not  only  because  it  seems  from 
all  accounts  to  have  been  an  instrument 
more  elaborated  character,  and  consequently  of 
greaier  capabilities  than  tho  hinnor,  botli  as  to  tone 
ami  pitch,  ])ut  also  because  it  is  mentioned  in  +he  Bibh; 
later  chronologically.  It  is  not  mentioned  until  1  Sam. 
X.  .5.  This  fact  seems  to  add  weight  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  inasmuch  as  the  intercourse 
between  Phoenicia  and  Israel  was  not  very  close  imtil 
about  that  period.  It  is  called  Sidonian  by  the  poet 
quoted  by  Athenoeus,  lib.  iv.,  c.  4 : — 

Oyre  '2,idu}i/'iov  val3\a 
Xapvyy6-pceyos  €k«cX''P-'^''^-'  tvttos. 

Iji  ihe  Pr:alius  and  Nehemiali  it  is  translated  by  ^\ia.Krv,piov 


C'psaltoiy"),  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  Ixxi.  22,  '•  I  will 
also  prai.sc  thee  with  the  psaltery,  even  thy  truth,  O  my 
God,"  where  the  word  is  ^aXixbs ;  and  also  of  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  2,  "  Take  apsahn,  ])?ing  hither  the  tabret,"  where 
the  Greek  is  luQapu.  With  regard  to  tho  other  places  in 
Holy  Scripture  where  it  is  mentioned,  the  Septuagint 
generally  has  it  as  vafikiov,  vi^Xa,  vd^KiT,  vci.v\a,  or  vdjiKas. 
As  woidd  be  expected,  the  Latm  forms  are  nabliuvu 
nahluni,  or  nabla.  In  speaking  of  tho  kinnm;  it  was 
stated  that  that  instrument  was  either  a  large  or  simple 
form  of  harp  ;  and  those  who  assumed  that  tho  hinncr 
was  the  larger,  would  imagine  the  nehel  was  the 
smallei-.  Hence  certain  writers,  amongst  them  Jerome ■, 
Cassiodorus,  Isidorus,  have  believed  the  nehel  to  be 
of  that  simple  form  of  harps,  descriljiug  a  mere  A 
shape,  which  were  given  in  Figs.  1  to  7.  But  on  tho 
other  hand  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  liarp,  Uko 
every  other  musical  iustrumeut,  was  undoubtedly  im- 
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proved  u]ion  from  time  to  time, 
and.  tlio  vciy  fact  of  the  com- 
Darative  lateness  of  tlio  aUiision 
to  the  nebel  in  the  Bible  -would 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  of 
a  somewhat  highly  developed 
construction.  As  regards  simple 
and  early  forms  of  hai^ps,  some 
writers  have  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  hollow  reso- 
nance-box was  held  uppermost, 
and  have  in  this  way  drawn  a 
eonti'ast  between  the  harp  and 
the  guitar  family.  But  this 
resolves  itself  into  the  plain 
question  of  the  position  in  which 
the  ancients  held  their  harps 
when  playing.  That  it  was  often 
different  to  our  mode  there  can 
be  no  doubt  from  such  repre- 
sentations as  Fig.  16,  which  is 
copied  from  a  Greek  A'ase  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Munich, 
and  which  represents  a  female 
playing  on  a  hai-p,  having  the 
resonaiice-box"  leaning  against 
her  shoulder. 

But  the  most  noticeable  dis- 
tinction between  ancient  and 
modern  harps  seems  to  be  the 
almost  universal  absence  of  a  third 
side  to  the  wooden  framework  of 
the  former.  This  wiU  ha  easily 
observed  by  glancing  at  the  various 
illustrations  of  harps  which  have 
been  and  which  -will  be  given. 
This  third  side  forms  a  very  im- 
portant feature  in  more  modern 
instruments,  and  not  only  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  instrument, 
but  also  allows  the  strings  to  be 
drawn  to  a  greater  tension  than 
could  otherwise  be  the  case.  In 
fact,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
how  the  woodwork,  when  con- 
sistmg  only  of  two  sides,  could 
stand  the  strain  upon  it  when 
timing.  To  those  who  have  not 
gijcen  attention  to  the  subject,  this 
tension  seems  almost  incredible. 
In  the  case  of  a  grand  pianoforte, 
which  contains  more  strings  than 
any  other  instrument  in  use,  the 
tension,  it  is  calculated,  is. eleven 
or  twelve  tons.  The  third  side  of 
a  harp  is  far  from  spoiling  its  ap- 
pearajice.  Illustrations  are  ap- 
pended of  two  fine  old  Irish  harps.  The  date 
first  (Fig.  17)  is  not  precisely  known.  Fig.  18  is 
(by  the  kind  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the 


Fig.  17 


of  the 
copied 
South 


Kensington  Museum)  from  tlieir 
cast  of  the  oi-iginal  instrument, 
preserved  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Avhich  was  the  property 
of  the  famous  Brian  Boiroimhe, 
Avho  ascended  the  throne  A.D. 
1001. 

The  word  nebel   is  by  some 
traced  to  a  root   signifying  a 
"rounded    vase,"    or    "leather 
bottle."     If  this  derivation  be 
correct,  we  cail  imagine  that  the 
instrument  was  conspiciious  for 
the  shape  of  one  of  its  sides,  if 
it  had  two  sides ;  or  if  it  were 
curvilinear,   from   the  form  of 
the   hollow  framewoi'k.      It  is 
quite    possible    that    it    might 
have  been  like  those  delLueated 
in  Figs.  19  and  20. 
But  it  is  nearly  always  danger- 
ous to  argue  from  the  derivation 
of  names  of  instrimients.     For 
instance,  what  could  the  musical 
historian  of  a  thousand  years 
hence  gather  of  the   construc- 
tion of  a  harmonium,  seraphine, 
accordion,  or  cuphoniiun,  from 
the  derivation  of  their  respective 
names  ?  or,  worse  still,  from  the 
word  '■  pianoforte,"  or  the  "  soft- 
loud  !  '■      Some  have   carried  this 
misguiding  prmciple  so  far  as  to 
say  that  because  nebel  was  derived 
from  "  rounded  vase  "  or  "  leather 
bottle,"   that    it    woidd    therefore 
answer  the   description  of  a  hag- 
pipe  I       This    is,  at  least,  an  in- 
genious theory,  but  fortunately  a 
well-defined  title  is  given  to  the 
Hebrew  bagpipe   (on  the   subject 
of  which  more  will  be  said  by-and- 
by),     namely,    symphonia,    which 
luckily    renders     this     suggestion 
unworthy  of  consideration. 

This  is  not  the  only  theory  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  nebel  wliich 
has  been  hazarded.  Although  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  it  was  a 
harp,  some  have  suggested  that  it 
was  a  guitar.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  state  plainly  the  difference 
between  a  lyre  and  a  guitar.  It 
is  this,  that  the  stiings  of  a  Ip-e 
have  nothing  behind  them  at 
their  upper  termination,  whereas 
the  guitar  possesses  behind  the 
strings  a  narrow  piece  of  wood,  wliich  when  elon- 
gated forms  the  neck.  This  piece  of  wood  is  called 
the    finger-board    and  neck.      Figs.  21   and  22   will 
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show  the  difEerenco  between  the  two  families  of  instru- 
ments plainly.     The  first  (Fig.  21)  showing  a  youth 
plajong  on  a  lyre,  the  next  (Fig.  22)  an  Arabian  playing 
on  a  guitar. 
Now  there  is  one  very  strong  argiuneut  against  the 


that  the  Arabians  now  use  them,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Hebrews  were  actually  ■svithout  them, 
only  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossible  to  say  by 
what  name  they  were  known.  The  next  illustration^ 
(Fig.  23)  is  from  a  tomb  near  Thebes,  and  shows  two 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  18. 

probability  of  the  nebel  being  a  guitar :  t  is  this,  that 
whereas  the  nebel  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in 
Roman  and  Greek  authors,  instruments  with  long 
necks  seem  to  have  been  practically  unknown  to  them, 
or  at  the  most  to  have  been  known  to  them  only 
through  examples  depicted  on  sculpture  which  had 
been  captured  and  carried  home. 

■  But  as  there  are  indisputable  proofs  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  instruments  of  this  kind,  and  as  it  happens 


Fig.  20. 

women  jilaying  on  guitars,  to  the  sounds  of  which  it 
was  not  unusual  to  dance. 

These  instruments  seem  to  modem  eyes  to  possess  dis"- 
proportionately  long  necks — they  are  often  twice,  some- 
times three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  But  if  Italian 
instruments  of  this  class,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
proportion  is  common  enough.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  frets  were  known  to  the  ancients.     For 
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the  sake  of  nou-musical  readers  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  frets  are  those  smaU,  slightly  raised  ridges  placed 
ou  the  finger-board  at  such  distances  that  if  the  fingers 
squeeze  the  strings  down  over  them,  in  consecutive 
order,  the  chromatic  scale  can  be  produced  by  striking 


Nebels,  like  hinnors,  were  made  of  fir-wood,  and 
afterwards  of  almug.  Samuel  told  the  newly-anointed 
king  Saul  that  he  would  meet  "  a  company  of  prophets 
coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery  "  and 
other  musical  instruments.      And  afterwards  "  David 


1^7/0 


Fi-.  21. 

or  plucking  the  strings. 
They  also  enable  tho 
player  to  produce  a  chord 
which  shall  be  strictly  in 
tune  if  his  fingers  lie  on 
any  part  of  a  string  lying 
between  one  fret  and  that 
immediately  following  it, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

But  in  any  case  these 
long-necked  instruments 
are  of  great  importance 
historically,  as  it  seems 
quite  impossible  for  the 
players  on  them  to  have 
noticed  that  the  placing 
of  fingers  on  j)articular 
parts  of  a  string  would 
produce  different  notes, 
without  also  noticing  what 
the  distance  between  these 
points  was  as  compared 
■with  the  whole  length  of 
the  string.  When  this 
was  once  done,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  har- 
monics must  have  necessarily  followed,  and  from  a  com- 
bination of  harmonics  a  rational  system  of  harmony 
would  naturally  grow.  Many  have  thought  that  the 
Egyptians  were  no  strangers  to  such  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  Greeks,  who  always  improved  upon 
what  they  borrowed,  derived  their  elaborate  formation 
of  ^  scales  from  them.  We  ought  to  be  interested  in 
tliis  qiiestion,  because  we  unquestionably  owe  oiu- 
modem  music  more  or  less  to  the  Greeks. 


Fig.  22. 

and  aU  the  house  of  Israel 
played  before  the  Lord  on. 
all  maimer  of  instruments 
made  of  fir- wood,  even  on 
harps  and  on  psalteries" 
&c.    On  the  happy  event 
of  the  fetching  of  the  ark 
from     Kirjath- jearim, 
"  David     and    all     Israel 
played   before    God   with 
all  their  might  "  on  harps,, 
psalteries,    and    timbrels- 
In   1   Chron.  xv.   18   th©' 
names  of  the  players  oa 
nebels    are    carefully    re- 
corded.   It  is  e^^dent  that 
David  himself  was  as  pro- 
ficient on  the  nebel  as  on 
the    kinnor,  although   he 
set  aside    special   players 
for     special    instruments 
(1  Chron.  XXV.  1,  &c.).    In 
the  Book  of  Psalms  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of 
the   nebel    (Ps.  xxxiii.  2; 
Ivii.  8;  Ixxi.  22;  Ixxxi.  2; 
xcii.  3;  c-^-iii.  2;   cxliv.  9;  cl.  3).      It  was  not  restricted 
in    its    use    to    religious    ceremonies  :     Isaiah    com- 
plains, "The  hai-p,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pip» 
are  in  their  feasts  "  (Isa.  v.  12) ;  and  similarly  Amos, 
writes,  "  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs ; 
for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols  "  (Amos  v.. 
23),  and  j)rophesies  woe  on  those  that  "  lie  on  beds  o£ 
ivory,"  "  eat  lambs  out  of  the  flock,"  "  di-ink  wine  in. 
bowls,"  and  "  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol."    In  old 
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English  trauslatious  of  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2,  the  nehel  is  also  !  azor,  &c.     It  may  not  be  unfair  to  argue  from  this  that 
called  a  "^•iol."     But  it  must  be  understood  that  in  all  I  its  tones  were  deep  and  hea-vy,  and  were  Ijest  adapted 
these  passages  the  translators  used  the  word  carelessly,  |  to   form  the   groundwork    of    other   combinations   of 
and  not  in  the  least  wisliiug  to  suggest  that  tlie  Hebrews     various  qualities  and  pitch. 
Lad  an  instrument  commonly  played  mth  a  bow.  I      The  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  25  seems  to  have  been 


Tig.  35. 


Fig-.  24. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  nebel  is  always  used  in 
Gonjunetion  with  some  other  musical  instrtmient:  for 
instance,  with  the  fop/t  (tambour),  shophar  (trumpet), 


the  link  between  the  harp  and  guitar  family,  and  as 
such  is  interesting.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  form 
amonsfst  a  few  modern  nations. 


S  C  E  I  P  T  U  E  E     B  I  0  G  E  A P  H  I E  S.  — ly. 

THE     PATRIARCHS. 
ABEAHAM  {coniinmd). 

Br     THE     REV.     W.     HANNA,     D.D.,     EDINBURGH. 


III. — IN    INTERCOURSE    WITH    GOD. 

T  is  not  his  ancestry,  nor  his  rank,  nor 
his  wealth,  nor  his  moral  worth  and 
general  attractiveness,  nor  the  progeny 
that  sprang  from  him,  not  even  his  devout 
character  and  liis  religious  creed,  which 
give  to  A])raham  the  place  lie  holds  in  the  liistoiy  of  our 
race.  He  miglit  have  been  the  greatest  and  richest  of  the 
sons  of  the  East,  the  forefather  of  a  great  nation,  the  first 
of  a  long  and  proud  dynasty  of  kings,  tlie  wor.'^hipper,  as 
Melchizedek  was,  of  the  one  true  God ;  but  liad  uotliing 
more  been  true  of  him  lie  might  have  lived  and  died, 
leaA-ing  a  comparatively  faint  impress  of  his  existence 
behind  him.  His  distinction  and  his  glory  lay  in  his 
being  chosen  by  God  to  be  His  instrument  for  effecting 
a  special  purpose  of  His  grace  towards  mankind ;  and  in 
that  special  favour  and  fellowship  Avith  God  into  which 
as  such  he  was  introduced. 


Left  to  itself,  put  upon  its  second  trial,  the  world 
was  lapsing  gradually  away  from  the  pure  primitive 
faith  of  Adam,  Enoch,  Xoah,  and  Melchizedek.  Kot 
that  it  had  yet  fallen  wholly  or  generally  into  gross 
idolatry,  but  that  it  was  upon  the  sUppery  edge  of  the 
descent.  To  j)reserve,  protect,  transmit,  and  propagate 
the  faith  that  was  thus  imperilled,  and  so  usher  in  the 
advent  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  God  was  pleased  to 
select  a  man.  sever  him  from  his  kindred,  transport  him 
to  a  new  and  fitting  homo,  institute  and  qualify  him  as 
the  fresh  fountain-head  of  that  simple  and  sublime 
belief  in  the  one  great  God  and  Father  of  mankind 
which  the  three  religions  of  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity  have  adopted,  and  which  is  destined 
to  be  accepted  over  all  the  earth. 

In  executing  His  purpose.  God  was  pleased  to  show 
sjiceial  favour  to  Abraham,  to  l)reak  the  sUenco  kept 
since  Noah's  time,  to  enter  into  direct  personal  iutcr- 
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course,  lo  manifest  Eimself  and  make  known  His  will 
by  visible  appearances,  by  audible  address,  in  di-eam,  in 
trance,  in  bodily  presence.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
modes  ho  directed  Abraham  to  forsake  country,  home, 
and  kindred,  to  go  to  a  land  that  He  should  show  him. 
He  promised  to  make  his  name  great,  and  to  make  of 
Lim  a  great  nation ;  to  bless  him,  and  make  him  to  be 
a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  He  led  him 
to  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  chosen  land ;  told  him 
that  his  seed  was  to  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  in  multi- 
tude. He  entered  into  covenant  with  hun,  foretold  the 
fate  of  liis  descendanis  for  the  next  four  hundred  years, 
pre-announced  the  bkth  of  Isaac,  appointed  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  sat  raid  ate,  and  talked  -Rdth  liim  at  the 
tent-door,  took  him  into  his  confidence  as  to  the  doom 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  suffered  him  to  intercede  for 
them,  tried  him  by  asking  the  ofEeriug  up  of  Isaac,  and 
closed  the  open  intorrourse  by  repeating  and  ratify- 
ing with  a  solemn  oa.ii  the  first  and  greatest  of  his 
promises. 

It  is  no  homely  household  divinity,  no  limited,  local, 
tribal,  or  national  god  who  is  represented  as  speaking 
and  acting  thus ;  l)ut  the  great  Being  whom  Abraham 
recognised  as  "  the  most  liigh  God,  possessor  (or  founder) 
of  heaven  and  earth"  (Gen.  xiv.  22),  "the  Almighty 
God  "  [xvii.  1),  "  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God "  (xxi. 
33),  "Jehovah,  the  Judge  of  all  tlic  earth "  (xv.  2,  8; 
xviii.  25).  Doubtless  the  temporal  blessings  promised 
by  this  God  to  Abraham  shadowed  forth  still  liigher 
spiritual  blessings.  Doubtless  the  dim  aud  distant  but 
wide  and  limitless  persi)ecdve  opened  up  to  the  eye  of 
faith  took  in  the  day  of  Christ  aud  stretched  far  away 
into  the  endless  future.  But  into  the  spiritual .  signifi- 
cance, as  meant  by  God  or  as  understood  by  Abraham, 
of  all  that  the  Abnighty  revealed  to  Abraham,  we  do 
not  enter.  On  seven  different  occasions  did  God  hold 
personal  converse  with  Abraham  in  Canaan,  loosely  scat- 
tered, as  we  might  think,  over  the  fiJty  years  of  his 
middle  life,  but  all  well-timed,  with  touches  in  them  of 
great  tenderness  and  strong  personal  i-egard.  To  give 
but  a  single  instance.  The  quick  pursuit,  the  night 
assault,  the  chase  over  the  mountains,  the  triumphant 
procession  home,  were  all  full  of  liigh  excitement.  But 
when  the  stir  and  strife  and  triumph  were  exchanged  for 
the  quiet  tent  life  atMamre,  what  more  likely  than  that 
fear  should  creep  iuto  Abraham's  heart  that  after  such 
au  inglorious  defeat  by  so  small  a  l)aud.  these  powerful 
Eastern  chiefs  should  return  in  fuller  force  for  retalia- 
tion aud  revenge  ?  And  what  more  opportune  than 
tha!;  the  Lord  would  then  appear  to  him,  not  to  speak 
to  him  on  general  sub j acts,  a^i  before,  but  to  say,  "Fear 
not,  Abram?  "  It  is  a  father  naming  his  child  by  name, 
as  with  gentle  hand  he  would  hush  the  agiiated  heart — 
"Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield" — "I  was  thy  shield  in  the 
recent  conflict,  and  I  am  aud  ever  shall  ho  the  same  to 
thee ;  and  if  this  shield  be  my  omnipotence,  what  hast 
thou  to  fear ? "  "I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward " — 
"Thou  hast  gained  but  little  for  thyself,  but  hast  thou 
not  1.Ij  for  thy  portion  ?     Let  tliem  come  aud  take 


from  thee  what  they  please,  that  portion  wiU  abide  un- 
touched, and  for  ever  be  fuU  and  satisfying."  Up 
to  the  time  of  this  interview,  Abraham  might  have 
thought — indeed,  one  does  not  see  how  he  could  have 
thought  otherwise — that  his  seed  would  come  into 
immediate  i>ossession  of  the  land.  But  now,  in  the 
horror  of  the  great  darkness,  the  new  inteUigence  is 
conveyed  to  hhn  that  his  seed  should  be  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  and  afflicted  there  for  400  years.  If 
so,  what  of  himself  ?  Would  he  have  to  share  in  that 
affliction,  or  be  cut  off  before  it  came  ?  "Was  it  not  to 
allay  any  personal  anxiety  that  might  be  created  by 
the  tidings  thus  communicated  that,  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  prophecy  eml^racing  the  fate  of  generations,  the 
sentence  is  inserted,  "  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers 
in  peace ;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age  ? " 
(Gen.  XV.  15). 

Abraham  was  advanced  in  years,  nearly  a  third  of  his 
life  was  over  when  the  call  from  heaven  came  to  him ; 
and  he  had  been  brought  up,  as  Joshua  teUs  us  (xxiv. 
2),  among  those  who  "  served  other  gods."  Did  the  call 
come  from  a  Being  before  unknown,  who  had  to  reveal 
who  and  vrhat  he  was,  as  well  as  to  inspire  the  new 
disposition  to  trust,  and  give  the  needed  strength  to 
obey  ?  There  might  have  been  an  immediate  revelation 
aud  inspiration  of  this  kind.  We  prefer  rather  to 
believe  that  the  call  was  recognised  as  coming  from  one 
already  known,  and  welcomed  by  one  who  had  been 
struggling  as  l)est  he  could  to  breast  the  tide  that  was 
running  strong  all  round.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by 
the  many  legends  aud  traditions — heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Mohammedan — which  cover  the  space  left  void  in  the 
Scripture  narrative.  Grotesque  and  incredible  as  so 
many  of  these  api^ear,  they  all  agree  in  representing 
Abraham  as  standing  free  from  the  spreading  contagion 
of  idolatry,  and  as  ha^-ing  suffered  persecution  for  his 
monotheistic  fiiith.  One  specimen  may  be  quoted. 
Brought  while  yet  a  child  out  of  the  cave  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  ha^-ing  been  born,  and  looking  round 
on  all  the  strange  objects  that  met  his  eye,  he  asked  his 
mother  how  all  these  things  came  to  be  there.  She  told 
him  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  that  had 
not  its  own  lord  upon  whom  it  depended.  "  Who  then," 
the  child  said,  "  is  my  Lord ;  on  whom  do  I  depend  ?  " 
"On  me,"  was  the  reply.  "And  who  is  thy  lord?" 
"Thy  father."  "Aud 'who  is  my  father's  lord?" 
"Nimrod  the  king."  "And  who  is  ISTimrod's  lord?" 
She  could  not  tell,  and  so  struck  him,  and  told  him  to 
ask  no  more  questions  ;  but  he  turned  away,  saying,  "  I 
will  acknowledge  no  other  god  than  He  that  created  the 
lieaven  and  earth  and  all  that  is  in  them."  Trying 
afterwards  to  disabuse  his  father  of  his  idolatry,  Terah 
got  angry,  and  carried  him  to  Ntmrod.  "Let  us 
worship  the  fire,"  said  the  king.  "  Rather,"  said 
Abraham,  "  the  water  that  quenches  the  fire."  "  Well, 
the  water."  "  Rather  the  cloud  that  carries  the  water." 
"Well,  the  cloud."  "Rather  the  wind  that  scatters 
the  cloud."  "  Thou  art  a  babbler,"  said  Nimrod ;  "  1 
worship  the  fi-ro,  and  will  east  thee  into  it."  The  pile 
was  raised  and  lighted,  and  ho  was  cast  into  the  flames. 
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Seven  days  they  kindled  against  him,  but  in  vain,  and 
}ie  came  forth  to  testify  afterwards  that  those  seven 
days  were  the  most  precious  of  all  his  life.' 

1  Kitto's  History  of  Palestine,  p.  46 ;  Antediluvians  and  Patriarchs, 
p.  180. 


Tnniing  from  these  fables  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  let  us  notice  how  Abraham  is  repro- 
.scuted  as  comporting  himself  in  that  wonderful  com- 
munion with  the  Most  High,  to  which  he  alone  of  all 
his  fellows  was  admitted. 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.— III. 

THE   PENTATEUCH. 
EXODUS. 

BY  THE  VERT  EEV.  E.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTEEBUKT. 


'  HE  second  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  called  Exodus,  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  De- 
jyartnre.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
simjily  called  The  Names, 
from  the  opening  words.  It 
naturally  divides  into  two 
parts  :  the  first,  consisting  of 
chaps,  i. — xix.,  detailing  the 
>^2y  circumstances     under    which 

the  children  of  Israel  left  Egji^t;  aud  the  second, 
consisting  of  chaps,  xx.— xl,  narrating  the  giving  of 
the  law  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  building  of  the  ark 
as  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  the  centre  of 
his  worship. 

Four  hundred  years  and  more  had  elapsed  since  the 
descent  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egj-pt.  Such  had 
been  the  terms  of  the  prediction  to  Abraham :  his  seed 
was  "  to  be  a  stranger  aud  a  servant  in  a  land  tliat  was 
not  their 's  for  four  hundi-ed  years  "  (Gen.  xv.  13).  So 
Stephen  quotes  the  words  again  in  Acts  -sai.  6 ;  while 
the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (Gal.  iii.  17)  exactly  agree  with  the  statement  in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  41,  that  such  was  the  length  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  to  a  day,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  to  bo  understood  of  the  whole  interval  from 
Abraham  to  Moses.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  express 
assertion  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  a  different  chronology 
is  generally  followed.  For  this  the  Septuagint  led  the 
way  by  rendering  Exod.  xii.  40  as  follows : — "  The 
sojourning  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  which  they  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
and  their  fathers,  was  430  years."  But  every  scholar 
knows  that  the  authors  of  tlie  Septuagint  liad  verj' 
strange  ideas  about  the  duties  of  translators,  and  altered 
the  text  without  scruple  whenever  they  thought  they 
had  a  reason  for  it.  Here  their  reason  was  that  they 
hoped  to  avoid  a  difficulty.  First  it  is  said  that 
Amram's  wife  was  Jochebed,  "  a  daughter  of  Le^•i, 
whom  one  bare  to  Levi  in  Egj^it "  (Numb.  xxvi.  59). 
This,  cf  course,  only  means  that  she  was  a  Le\'ite,  aud 
the  impersonal  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  says 
"  whom  one  bare  to  Levi,"  is  a  confirmation  of  this. 
"Levi  plainly  is  the  tribe  of  LcAd,  aud  not  the  i)atriarch. 


Literally  understood,  it  makes  Amram  not  merely 
marry  his  aunt,  but  an  aunt  of  the  respectable  age 
of  eighty-five  at  the  least  ;  while  it  further  gives 
Moses  no  fewer  than  8,600  first  cousins  (Numb.  iii. 
28).  Such  are  the  results  of  tampering  with  the  text 
of  Scripture. 

To  this  we  must  add  a  second  similar  reason.  The 
genealogies  generally  give  only  four  generations  in 
Egj'j)t.  Thus — Le^-i,  Koliath,  Amram,  Moses  (Exod. 
xi.  16 — 20).  So  again,  Judah,  Zerah,  Zabdi,  Carmi, 
whose  son,  Achan,  in  Joshua's  time,  stole  some  of  the 
spoil  of  Jericho  (Josh.  xn.  1).  But  these  genealogies 
are  merely  compendiums,  in  which  apparently,  as  a  rule, 
one  name  is  giA'cn  for  a  century.  They  were  legal 
documents,  showing  who  was  the  representative  of 
each  branch  of  the  families  of  the  high  chiefs  of  pure 
blood.  Fortunately  we  have  one  fidl  genealogy  of 
no  less  a  person  than  Joshua,  and  we  find  (1  Chron. 
vii.  23 — 27)  that  this  great  j)rince  of  Ephraim  was  tho 
twelfth  in  descent  from  Joseph.  One  such  genealogy 
settles  the  question ;  for  we  can  account  for  tho 
shorter  forms,  but  not  for  the  longer  one.  In  fact, 
no  one  who  studios  the  family  histories  given  at 
the  beginning  of  Chronicles  can  doubt  that  they  are 
legal  and  technical  formnlse,  representing  rank  and 
property,  and  not  necessaiily  relationship.  Thup, 
Othniel  and  Caleb  figure  as  descendants  of  Judah ; 
really,  they  were  the  chiefs  of  a  powerful  clan  of  Edom- 
ites,  who  joined  the  Israelites  while  in  Goshen,  and 
were  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Their  ancestors 
— Jophuuneh  and  Kenaz — are  never  called  sons  of  any 
of  Judah's  children,  but  are  introduced  without  a  word 
of  preparation.  Nothing  is  more  possible  than  that 
names  are  omitted  in  the  genealogy  even  of  David; 
and,  in  short,  the  chronology  based  upon  these  genea- 
logies is  as  worthless  as  that  based  on  Gen.  v.  It  is 
using  these  documents  for  a  purpose  for  which  they 
never  were  intended,  and  no  amount  of  them  would 
weigh  against  the  plain  assertion  that  the  I.sraeUtea 
were  m  Egj-pt  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  tliat  there  were  twelve  generations  between 
Joseph  aud  Joshua. 

In  Egji)t  the  Israelites  had  multiplied  into  a  nation. 
They  had  gone  down  thither  in  number  seventy  souls* 
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including  Joseph's  sons.     But  these  Trere  the   chiefs 
only.     Already  we  have  seen   that  Esau   and   Jacob, 
after  dividing  Isaac's  wealth  between  them,  were  so 
rich  that  the  land  could  not  bear  them,  and  so  Esau 
withdrew  to  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxx^-i.  7,  81,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  had  grown  into  a  powerful  kingdom 
(Numb.  XX.  14).     But  there  is  a  fact  which  puts  Jacob's 
power  in  a  very  vivid  light.  •  Two  of  his  sons,  Le^T  and 
Simeon,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  their  armed  retainers, 
smote  the  city  of  Shechem,  and  seized  upon  aU  the  pro- 
perty of   the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
field,  with  all  their  wealth  and  their  little  ones,  that  is, 
their  households  of   male   and   female    servants,  their 
children,  and  their  vdves.     Shechem,  probably,  was  not 
a  very  large  city,  but  tliis  high-handed  act  shows  that 
Jacob's  sons  had  something  both  of  the  martial  spirit 
and  also  of  the  power  of  Chedoi'laomer's  conqueror, 
Abraham.     To  these  seventy  souls,  then,  we  must  add 
several  hundred  retaijiers,  who,  in  fact,  are  mentioned 
in  the  descent  into  Egyjjt.     "  Their  little  ones  "  (m  He- 
brew tappain)  were  their  households,  consisting  not  of 
children  merely,  but  of  all  who  were  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence upon  the  chiefs  (Gen.  xlvi.  5).     As  a  powerful 
and  warlike   body  of  men,  Joseph  placed  the   Beni- 
Israel  in  Goshen,  a  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Delta.     It  was  not  on  the  Nile,  but  was  a  pastoral  land 
a  little  removed  from   it,  stretching  onward  towards 
Palestine,   and  if  occupied  at  all  when  the   Israelites 
came  thither  was  so  by  Semitic,  and  not  by  Egyptian 
settlers.      One  fertile  valley,   containing    about   sixty 
geographical  square  miles,  foi-med  their  chief  abode. 
Now,  everywhere   else   the   Red  Sea  protects  Egyj)t. 
But  Goshen  abuts  upon  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  so 
ihe  Israelites  were  placed  just  where  they  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  every  invasion.     Joseph  would  not 
have  placed  them  in  so  exposed  a  position  had  they  been 
a  feeble  folk.     But  their  martial  energies  were  not  con- 
fined to  this  garrison  work.     They  made  forays  even 
into  Palestine,  and  on  one  such  occasion  the  men  of  Gath 
came  down  upon  them  when  driving  ofB  their  cattle, 
and  among  others  slew  two  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
(1  Chron.  vii.  21). 

Fostered  ia  this  land  by  Joseph,  and  joined  there  by 
iis  two  sons — who  were  enabled,  by  the  powerful  bodies 
of  retainers  that  accompanied  them,  not  merely  to  take 
■each  the  place  of  tribal  chiefs,  but,  as  regards  Ephraim, 
to  claim  absolute  supremacy  over  the  whole  nation — 
there  is  nothing  marvellous  in  their  developing,  in  four 
hundred  years,  into  a  great  people.  How  many  tribes 
like  the  Kenizzites  joined  them  we  cannot  tell,  but 
doubtless  Semites  from  the  peninsula  would  con- 
stantly be  attracted  to  them.  Besides  this,  we  are 
told  that  they  were  fniitf ul  and  multiplied  exceedingly, 
but  not  faster  than  English  emigrants  in  Australia; 
.and  thus,  when  a  new  dj-nasty  arose,  they  were  looked 
npon  no  longer  as  a  safeguard,  but  as  a  danger  to 
JIgypt. 

Their  persecutor,  apparently,  was  Amosis,  the  first 
^king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Originally  he  was 
Jong  only  of  a  district  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  but  having 


married  an  Ethiopian  princess,  whose  portrait  is  often 
found  on  Egy|)tian  monuments,  where  she  is  celebrated 
as  '■  the  daughter,  and  wife,  and  mother  of  kings,"  his 
power  increased  so  rapiiUy  that  he  was  able  to  subdue 
the  whole  land,  and  push  his  conquests  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine.  Thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Israelites,  of  whose  previous  history  he  knew  nothing 
(Exod.  i.  8),  he  e's-idently  regarded  with  suspicion  the 
presence  of  so  lai-ge  a  body  of  foreigners  in  the  land, 
and  took  measures  to  weaken  them.  Some  of  theso 
measures  were  directed  against  the  people  generally. 
Large  contingents  of  them  were  required  for  forced 
labour.  To  this  day,  the  rulers  of  Egypt  not  unfre- 
queutly  call  upon  some  district  to  sui)ply  them  with  so 
many  thousand  feUahs,  or  peasants,  to  execute  some 
public  work,  like  the  Suez  canal.  Ill  fed  and  ill  cared-for, 
multitudes  of  these  hapless  men  never  again  return  to 
their  homes.  In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  Amosis  required 
the  district  of  Goshen  to  supply  him  with  so  many  thou- 
sand labourers  to  build  him  "treasure  cities,"  that 
is,  fortresses  for  laying  up  stores,  and  guarding  the 
western  frontier  of  his  kingdom ;  and  by  multiplving 
these  demands,  he  hoped  soon  to  waste  their  strength 
away. 

Against  their  chiefs  he  devised  other  means.  Many, 
perhaps,  of  them  were  hostages  at  his  court ;  others 
had  the  oversight  of  the  men  employed  in  forced 
labour;  those  in  Goshen  he  could  scarcely  interfere 
with.  But  such  as  were  in  his  power  he  determined 
should  be  childless  ;  and  when  secret  machinations 
availed  nothing,  he  ordered  their  male  children  to  Ix) 
thrown  into  the  river.  Probably  the  forced  labour  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years  before  this  cruel  com- 
mand was  given;  and  let  us  hope  that  it  was  but  a 
temporary  ebiillitiou  of  brutality  which  soon  passed 
away. 

But  while  this  enactment  was  stiU  in  force  Moses 
was  bom,  and,  by  Divine  providence,  it  led  to  his  being 
adopted  into  the  royal  family,  and  so  educated  as  to  be 
made  fit  to  become  Israel's  delivei*er.  Of  high  descent, 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Levitic 
race,  Amram  was  apj)arently  at  Tauis  in  command  of 
the  labourers  there.  For  three  months  the  trembling 
mother  conceals  her  child,  and  then,  unable  to  hide  it 
any  longer,  she  makes  for  it  a  little  ark  of  buli-ushes, 
and  entrusts  it  to  the  Nile.  In  the  Tanisitic  branch  of 
the  NUe  crocodiles  are  never  found ;  from  that  danger 
the  chUd  was  safe :  and  soon  afterwards  a  princess 
descends  to  bathe.  Her  maid  brings  to  her  the  precious 
casket ;  and  moved  to  pity  by  the  babe's  tears,  she  de- 
termines to  bring  it  up  as  her  own,  and,  with  a  woman's 
kindly  feelings,  sends  for  its  own  mother  to  be  its 
nurse. 

This  princess  was  apparently  the  sister  of  Amenophis, 
the  son  of  Amosis.  He  was  a  prosperous  and  able  king, 
and  during  his  reign  the  forced  labour  of  the  Israelites 
seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  system ;  but  we  may  feel 
sure,  from  his  character,  that  he  passed  no  such  cruel 
decrees  as  that  which  condemned^ the  children  of  the 
nobles  to  a  watery  grave.    At  his  death  it  is  calculated 
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that  Moses  would  kavo  beou  just  about  foi-ty  years  old. 
Like  William  ilie  Silout.  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  he 
had  probably  long  brooded  over  the  ill  trcatmeut  of  his 
people.  At  the  king's  death  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  an  upi-ise ;  but  his  first  enterprise  was  a  failure. 
The  people  had  no  confidence  in  the  yoimg  noble,  whom 
they  had  known  only  as  the  companion  of  their  oppres- 
sors ;  and  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Egyjitiaus,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  traitor,  he  fled  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  there,  for  a  second  forty  years,  tended  the 
flock  of  a  Midiarfte. 

In  this  period  he  seems  to  have  given  up  all  ambitious 
plans,  and  when  the  command  came  to  resume  the  enter- 
prise, once  so  rashly  commenced  and  hastily  abandoned, 
he  is  fuU  of  difiiculties,  and  carries  his  reliTctauce  to  a 
sinful  length.  No  chronicler  in  after  times,  when 
Moses  was  the  great  hero,  the  mighty  champion  of  the 
nation,  would  have  so  spoken  of  him.  But  all  through 
the  Pentateuch  Moses  ever  takes  a  most  humble  and 
modest  i)laee.  None  but  himself  wovdd  have  drawn  so 
close  a  veil  over  liis  greatness.  It  is  only  at  his  death, 
in  the  last  chapter  added  by  another  hand,  that  his 
high  dignity  is  declared.  There  he  is  the  prophet 
whose  like  Israel  had  never  seen,  with  whom  the  Lord 
spake  face  to  face,  the  worker  of  mighty  wonders,  "  the 
servant,"  or,  as  the  phrase  really  means,  "  the  vicegerent 
of  Jehovah  "' 

His  reluctance,  however,  is  overcome,  and,  armed 
with  two  signs  of  God's  presence,  and  comforted  by 
the  promise  that  Aaron  should  be  his  spokesman,  lie 
returns  to  Egypt.  Probably  there  had  been  communi- 
cations from  tune  to  time  between  the  two  brothers — the 
chiefs  may  even  have  invited  him  back;  and  all  the 
Israelites  certainly  now  receive  him  as  their  leader. 
Coming  from  the  wilderness,  no  suspicion  any  longer 
hung  about  him,  and  Aaron,  a  Avise  and  politic  man,  had 
probably  gained  in  the  meanwhile  the  fuU  confidence 
of  his  nation.  The  king,  apparently,  at  that  time  was 
Thotmes  II.  His  reign  had  begun  successfully,  but 
subsequently  the  nations  whom  his  father  had  con- 
quered revolted,  and  were  not  subdued  again  till  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Thotmes  III.  In  the  monuments 
aU  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  is  a  blank.  Evidently 
there  was  a  great  collapse  of  the  power  of  Egypt 
in  his  days.  Apparently  he  was  a  weak,  vacillating 
man,  but  his  wife,  Hatasou,  who  was  also  his  sister 
— such  marriages  being  allowed  by  Egyjitian  law — 
appears  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
strong  feelings,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  national 
religion.  Her  bigotry  may  well  have  helped  to  harden 
the  heart  of  her  feebler  brother.  He  apparently  dwelt 
at  Tanis,  or  Zoan,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt, 
and  Aaron  and  Moses  enter  his  presence  as  the  accre- 
dited representatives  of  a  powerful  nation  now  ready  to 
revolt.  They  came,  also,  as  the  messengers  of  the  God 
Jehovah,  and  give  proof  of  their  mission   by  casting 


'  The  only  apparent  contradiction  to  this  is  Exod.  si.  3,  but  for 
entirely  independent  reasons  critics  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
three  first  yerses  of  this  chapter  are  an  interpolation. 


doAvn  Aaron's  rod,  which  becomes  a  serpent  (or,  as  the 
word  moi'e  probably  means,  a  crocodile),  and  swallows 
up  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  who,  for  some  mysterioiis 
reason,  were  allowed  to  cast  down  their  rods,  which  also 
turned  into  crocodiles. 

But  signs  followed  more  terrible  and  alarming.  The 
season  apparently  was  June,  when  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  begins,  at  which  time  the  Israelites  would  liave 
returned  from  their  quest  after  stul)ble.  And  now 
commences  the  first  series  of  three  plagues.  Just 
before  tlie  Nile  rises  its  waters  are  green  and  unfit  to 
drink,  biit  as  its  channel  fills  multitudes  of  microscopic 
infusoria  are  produced,  which  give  it  a  red  colour.  On 
this  occasion  Moses  threatened  the  king  with  a  more 
terrible  portent.  For  seven  days  the  Nile  shall  flow 
along  a  stream  of  blood,  so  that  the  fish  shall  die,  and 
only  by  digging  near  the  river  shall  the  people  get 
water  to  di-ink.  The  threat  was  fulfilled,  but  the 
king  heeded  not,  and  in  September  the  second  plague 
came. 

At  tliis  period  the  inundation  is  usually  at  its  height, 
and  a  frog  peculiar  to  Egyj^t,  called  the  Rana  Mosaica, 
appears,  It  is  small,  crawls  like  a  toad,  and  cx'oaks 
abominably;  but  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  ibis,  and 
its  numbers  are  thus  kept  down.  At  Moses'  command 
the  land  swarmed  with  these  reptiles,  and  when  at 
Pharaoh's  request  the  plague  was  removed,  they  were 
gathered  in  lieaps,  and  the  whole  air  poisoned  with  their 
smell.  In  each  series  the  third  plague  is  inflicted  with- 
out previous  notice  to  the  king.  And  when,  on  tho 
removal  of  the  frogs,  Thotmes  refused  aU  terms  to  the 
Israelites,  the  dust  of  the  whole  land  suddenly  swarmed 
with  lice,  by  which  is  meant,  probably,  a  small  tick,  de- 
scribed in  Sir  S.  Baker's  travels,  which,  though  itself 
not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  has  a  marvellous  power 
of  suction,  and  Avill  fill  itself  with  blood  till  it  reaches 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 

These  plagues  had  pi-oliably  caused  no  very  severe 
injury.  The  next  series  is  more  trying.  Swarms  of 
dog-flics,  more  venomous  and  pertinacious  than  mos- 
quitoes, and  which  sometimes  appear  in  Egypt  in  such 
masses  as  to  cover  the  whole  coimtry,  prove  so  terrible 
an  infliction  that  the  king  grants  the  Israelites  per- 
mission to  deparf.  He  had  a  proof  of  the  miraculous 
origin  of  these  flies  in  the  circumstance  that  Goshen 
was  entirely  free  from  them.  Yet  no  sooner  were  they 
removed  than  Pharaoh  hardens  his  heart,  and  a  cattle 
plague,  such  as  visited  England  a  few  years  ago,  was 
threatened  by  Moses :  only  hero  not  the  oxen  merely, 
and  sheep,  but  horses,  asses,  and  camels  fell  victims  to 
its  ravages. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  December,  that  the 
murrain  usually  visits  Egypt,  when  the  cattle,  after 
their  confinement  during  the  inundation,  are  first  turned 
out  into  the  fields.  Here  not  only  had  the  murrain  been- 
foretold,  but  it  was  of  tinnsual  severity,  and  yet  no  con- 
tagion reached  the  herds  of  Israel  in  Goshen.  Urged 
perhaps,  by  the  sterner  will  of  Hatasou,  the  king  wiU 
not  relent;  and  Moses  therefore,  without  warning, 
sprinkles   ashes   into    the    air.    and-  Imrnmg  tumom-s- 
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break  forth  upon  the  persons  of  the  Egyptians.  None 
can  escaxje  them,  and  the  magicians,  who  hitherto  had 
kept  lip  a  mock  semblance  of  imitation,  now  confess 
tliemselves  vanquished,  and  retire.  Cutaneous  erup- 
tions are  common,  we  are  told,  m  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
but  these  were  of  unusual  severity. 

Next  commences  the  third  series  of  plagiies,  and 
plainly  the  constancy  of  Pliaraoh  was  greatly  shaken 
by  them.  A  tremendous  tempest  of  hail  swept  over 
the  whole  land,  except  Goshen,  destroying  tlie  barley 
and  flax,  but  doing  little  harm  to  the  wheat  and  spelt, 
which,  at  that  early  period  of  the  year — March — are 
not  far  advanced  in  growth.  Though  thunder-storms 
are  not  unknown  in  Egypt,  yet  they  are  rare  enough 
to  excite  strange  terror,  and  Pharaoh  was  greatly  de- 
pressed. Yet  only  for  a  time ;  and  the  next  plague 
was  a  swarm  of  locusts — a  \'isitation  more  common,  but 
also  more  ruinous,  than  the  last. 

They  came  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  "  eye  of 
the  earth ''  (Exod.  x.  5\  producing  darkness  in  their 
flight,  and  utterly  consuming  every  vestige  of  vegeta- 
tion. Yet  Pharaoh  yielded  not.  And  the  third  plague 
of  this  series,  inflicted,  as  usual,  without  warning,  was 
a  total  darkness,  such  as  travellers  describe  as  caused 
in  Egypt  by  the  south-west  wind,  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens at  the  vernal  equinox,  it  blows  for  many  days 
together,  from  the  desert  laden  with  fine  sand.  So 
filled  is  the  atmosphere  by  it,  that  no  man  attempts  to 
light  a  lamp,  for  the  air  has  lost  all  its  transparency, 
and  the  people  hide  themselves  from  the  stifling  dust 
in  the  innermost  chambers  of  their  abodes.  By  the 
time  it  reached  Goshen  the  wind  had  deposited  so  much 
of  the  sand  earned  with  it  that  the  Israelites  "  had 
light  in  their  dwellings."  But,  though  similar  sand- 
storms may  often  have  swept  over  the  country,  yet 
this  was  so  intense,  and  continued  so  long,  that 
Pharaoh  was  appalled,  and  gave  the  people  leave  to 
depart,  but  only  to  revoke  it  when  the  danger  seemed 
ovei-past. 

And  now  the  last  plague  came — the  death  of  the 
first-born — in  fearful  retribution  for  the  determined 
attempts  made  to  destroy  the  children  of  the  Israelites, 
and  Pharaoh  gave  way  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
enable  the  people  to  begin  their  march. 

The  last  plagues  had  foUowed  one  another  in  ten-ible 
raj)idity,  for  it  was  in  the  month  Abib,  or  Aprd,  that 
the  exodus  took  place.  No  doubt  evei-y  preparation  had 
long  been  made  for  it,  and  orders  had  probably  been 
given  for  their  departure  after  the  plague  of  darkness, 
though  subsequently  Moses  had  to  revoke  them.  "When 
at  last  they  started,  warned  by  the  pre-v-ious  vacillations 
of  the  monarch,  it  was  with  such  haste  that  they  took 
with  them  their  dough  unleavened,  for  which  reason 
unleavened  bread  is  used  to  this  day  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  The  place  of  gathering  was  Rameses,  a  town 
built  by  the  Israelites,  and  at  which,  probably,  they 
formed  the  chief  population.  Thence  they  started  in 
number  600,000  men,  besides  children,  and  a  mixed 
multitude  of  friends  and  fugitives  fi-om  Egypt  and 
the  Sinaitic   Peninsula,  who  did   not   dare  to    remain 


behind.  No  wonder  that  the  Egyptians,  terrified  at  the 
gathering  of  so  vast  a  host,  gladly  gave  the  Israelites 
all  they  asked,  and  thus  in  spite  of  themselves  remune- 
rated them  for  the  forced  labour  they  had  exacted 
from  them. 

So  admirably  had  everything  been  prepared  that, 
excepting  cooked  provisions,  no  hitch  delayed  their 
departure.  They  went  forth  •'  by  their  armies,"  in  strict 
military  order,  and  as  the  word  "  harnessed  "  (chap.  xiii. 
18)  most  probably  means,  arranged  in  five  divisions — a 
van,  centre,  two  wings,  and  rear-guard.  Following  the 
course  of  a  canal,  they  marched  first  to  Succoth,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  thence  to  Etham,  or  Pithom.  a 
town  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  regular 
route  to  Palestine.  But  from  Etham  Moses  turned 
southwards,  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the  bitter  lakes, 
now  almost  dried  up,  until  he  reached  Baal-zephon,  near 
which,  at  the  modern  town  of  Suez,  are  sands  of  con- 
siderable extent,  passable  on  foot  whenever,  as  in  the 
present  case,  a  strong  east  wind  blows  (chap.  xiv.  21). 
Here  again,  as  in  the  plagues,  the  miracle  was  the  over- 
ruling of  a  natural  jiheuomenou.  so  that  it  served  for 
the  preservation  of  God's  people,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies.  So  unexpected,  however,  was  its  occur- 
rence, that  Pharaoh  had  regarded  the  Israelites  as  a. 
sure  prey,  delivered  up  by  this  unexpected  march  south- 
ward into  his  hands. 

The  route  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
we  will  consider  when  we  come  to  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
where  their  itinerary  is  given.  Enough  now  to  remark 
that  the  recent  researches  into  the  state  of  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  and  especially  the  Ordnance  survey  of  it, 
prove  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  it  was  a  well-watered 
and  pastoral  country,  except  in  certain  districts.  The 
destruction  of  its  forests,  begun  by  the  Egyptians  for 
working  its  copper  and  turquoise  mines,  and  comf)leted 
by  the  Arabs,  has  produced  upon  it  the  same  effect 
which  is  now  beginning  to  show  itself  from  the  denudar 
tion  of  the  mountains  in  Spain.  The  clouds,  uncon- 
densed  by  the  cool  green  foliage,  pass  over  its  hot  sands 
and  rocks  to  carry  then-  rich  freight  to  happier  lands. 
Though  occasionally  distressed,  therefore,  for  food  and 
water,  as  so  vast  a  host  could  not  but  be,  and  after  a 
fierce  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  the  remains  of  whose 
dwellings,  as  Mr.  Holland  has  pointed  out,  prove  them 
to  have  been  a  numerous  and  powerful  race,  not  of 
nomads,  but  with  settled  homes — for  there  are  indica- 
tions of  their  haATUg  practised  agriculture — the  Israelites 
arrived  at  Mount  Sinai. 

Winding  thi'ough  nan'ow  defiles,  of  which  their  vic- 
tory had  given  them  the  command,  it  was  a  sight  of  sur- 
passing solemnity  that  met  their  eye  on  approaching  the 
mountain.  A  long  level  plain,  sweeping  back  from  the 
rock,  formed  a  natural  sanctuary  capable  of  containing 
their  mighty  host,  while  in  front  the  Ras  Sufsafeh  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  like  a  huge  altar. 
For  recent  investigations^  seem  to  have  made  it  clear  that 


1  See  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  42—44,  and  Excursus 
in  Speaker's  Comnteufai"!/,  "Exodus,"  pp.  435 — 442. 
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ihe  uortlieru  extremity  of  Mount  Siuai,  called,  as  above, 
Has  Sufsafeli,  and  uot  the  Jebel  Musa,  or  "  Mountaiu 
■of  Moses,"  oil  the  south,  is  '"  the  mount  that  could  be 
touched,"  from  which  tlio  voice  of  God  iiiioht  bo  heard 
throughout  the  whole  extent  vt  the  plain  below.  Per- 
Jiaps  throughout  the  whole  world  no  jjlain  existed  so 
suited  for  the  giving  of  the  Law,  unless  it  be  the  Cirque 
■of  Gavaruie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  also  an  amphitheatre 
of  rock  rises  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  more  than 
■a  thonsaud  feet,  while  a  vast  but  desolate  valley  lies  at 
its  foot. 

At  this  remarkable  place  a  covenant  Avas  made  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  the  Israelites,  of  which  the  formal 
sanction  was  the  enactment  of  the  ten  commandments — 
the  most  perfect  republication  of  natural  law  ever  given 
to  the  world — while  its  symbol  was  the  ark,  with  the 
building  of  which  the  last  twenty-one  chapters  are 
chiefly  concerned.  The  account  is  twice  repeated.  We 
bave  first  the  instructions  given  by  Moses  to  the  i^eople, 
fully  describing  both  the  ark  and  its  accessories.  We 
then  have  an  equally  elaborate  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  instructions  were  fulfilled,  but  in  inverse 
order.  Such  a  double  narrative  would  be  unnatural  in 
ti  history,  but  is  just  what  we  should  ex^ject  in  original 
documents,  such  as  are  most  of  the  contents  of  the 
thi'ee  intermediate  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  are 
generally  what  we  should  call  the  materials  for  a  history 
rather  than  a  liistory  itself.  They  have  all  the  character 
of  contemporaneous  records  composed  each  for  some 
special  purpose,  and  finally  arranged  simply  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  with  no  attempt  at  digesting  them,  or 
weaA-ing  them  together  into  an  orderly  narrative.  In 
the  first  document  Moses  gives  instructions  for  making 
the  several  sjTiibols  in  the  order  of  their  importance  : 
tlie  ark  first,  then  the  mercy-seat,  then  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  and  so  on.  In  the  second  document  they 
are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  must  liave  been 
made  :  the  tabernacle  first,  and  last  of  all  the  ark,  when 
everything  was  prepared  for  its  reception. 

Of  the  tabernacle  and  its  contents  I  will  only  add 
that  all  the  materials  are  of  such  a  kind  as  would  easUy 
be  procurable  in  the  desert,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
precious  metals  and  jewels,  which  the  people  brought 
from  Egypt.  The  tabernacle  was  the  royal  tent  in 
■which  Jehovah,  Israel's  king,  dwelt  between  the  cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat,  which  covered  the  ark.  a  kind  of 
<'hest,  in  which  were  contained  the  two  tables  of  stone 
inscribed  with  the  ten  commandments.  Taking  the 
cubit  as  equal  to  18  inches,  the  ark  was  3  feet  9  inches 
in  length,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  height  and  breadth. 
This  alone  stood  in  the  holy  of  holies,  a  small  cliamber 
18  feet  square,  and  always,  except  on  the  march,  so 
covered  that  all  was  dark  within.  Into  this  solemn 
gloom  once  in  the  year  the  high  priest  entered  alone, 
"with  the  blood  of  the  atonement.  Separated  from  it 
by  a  veil  of  gorgeous  colours — blue,  purjjle,  crimson, 
and  white — arranged  in  parallel  l)ands,  was  the  holy 
place,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  holy  of  holies,  but 


twice  its  length,  itself  carefully  covered,  but  ligliteS 
with  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  containuig  also 
the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  These  two  chambers  wero 
made  of  movable  boards  2  feet  3  inches  broad,  and  15 
feet  high,  fastened  in  sockets  of  silver,  while  over  all 
four  coverings  were  thrown,  not  lying  flat  upon  them, 
as  many  have  supposed,  but  supported  by  a  ridge- 
pole raised  30  feet  above  the  ground  in  front ;  and  the 
coverings  were  so  arranged  that  a  passage  of  7  feet  6 
inches  in  bi-eadth  was  left  between  the  boards  forming 
the  walls  of  the  inner  shrines  and  the  edge  of  tho 
coverings. 

These  coverings  were  four  in  number :  the  first,  of 
fine  twisted  linen,  of  vai-ious  colours,  embroidered  with 
cherubim,  and  formed  into  curtains,  6  feet  vndo  and 
37  feet  in  length.  As  they  were  t«n  in  number,  they 
would  cover  a  space  of  60  feet,  whereas  the  shrines 
were  only  45  feet  long.  Over  these  was  a  covering  of 
goat-skins,  consisting  of  eleven  curtains,  each  6  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  long.  And  over  these  were  thrown 
cm-tains  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red  with  the  wool  on.  Of 
their  dimensions  no  account  is  given,  nor  of  the  covering 
of  seal-skins,  mistranslated  "badger-skins"  in  otir  ver- 
sion. This,  it  has  been  suggested,  did  not  cover  tho 
whole  roof,  but  only  the  ridge-piece,  or  crest  of  the 
roof,  ser\-ing  there  to  turn  the  rain  aside.  Seals,  we  are  i 
told  by  Strabo,  were  common  in  tlie  Red  Sea.  I 

It  desones  notice  tliat  the  Temple  of  Solomon  still 
presented  the  form  of  a  tent,  though  its  dimensions 
were  double  those  'of  the  tabernacle  in  tho  wilderness. 
This  tabernacle,  originally  set  up  on  the  conquest'  of 
Palestine  at  SliUoh  (Josh,  xviii.  1),  was  probably  de- 
stroyed by  the  Philistines  when  they  bui-ned  that  town 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  but  the  ark  was  preserved,  and  probably 
was  carried  about  again  by  the  priests,  till  at  length  it  j 
was  stationed  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6),  whence  it  got  to  I 
Gibeoii  (1  Clu'on.  xvi.  39),  and  on  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem was  deposited  there  in  a  new  talx^niaele,  replaced 
in  time  by  Solomon's  Temple.  It  was  made  of  a  wood 
which  at  that  time  grew  in  great  abundance  in  tho 
desert,  called  shittim  in  tlie  Hebrew,  a  kind  of  acacia, 
remarkable  for  its  durability.  The  reader  must  not, 
however,  confound  it  with  tho  tree  so  well  known  to 
us  tinder  the  name.  Our  tree  came  from  America,  and 
is  really  a  Robinia.  Tlie  acacia  of  the  desert  is  a 
Mimosa.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  plagues,  which  are,  in  nearly  every  case,  occur- 
rences natural  in  Egypt,  but  unknown  in  Palestine  ;  or 
the  names  given  tlnMU,  wliich  are  mostly  Egyptian;  or 
tho  sliapo  and  materials  of  the  tabernacle  ;  or  the  nature 
of  the  documents ;  all  things  concur  in  proA-ing  to  U3 
that  we  have  to  do  with  genuine  historical  documents, 
contemporaneous  with  the  times  of  which  they  givo  us 
so  interesting  a  portraiture ;  and  which,  in  addition  to 
their  religious  significance,  have  preserved  for  tis  tho 
record  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  which 
ever  affected  tho  luimau  race. 
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CHAPTER  II.— "WYCLIFFITE  VEKSIONS   (coutintwd). 

;HE  translation,  hoTrever,  is  not  the  work 
of  one  hand.  A  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  containing  a  large  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Apocrj^ha  in  the 
earlier  version,  breaks  off  suddenly  after  the  second 
■word  of  Baruch  iii.  20,  a  note  being  added  to  the 


the  case.  The  many  resemblances  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  later  portion  of  the  Old  would 
seem  to  prove  that  Hereford's  unfinished  work  was 
completed  by  Wycliffe  himself.  Hence  our  general 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  Scriptures  were  rendered 
from  Latin  into  English,  about  the  year  1382,  by 
Wycliffe   and  Hereford,  aided  possibly  by  others  of 
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effect  that  here  ended  the  translation  of  Nicholay  de 
Hereford.  This  manuscript  is  copied  from  another, 
also  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  ends  in 
the  same  abrupt  manner  at  the  same  place.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,"  say  the  Oxford  editors,  "  that  this 
MS.  is  the  original  copy  of  the  translator." '  Other 
willing  labourers  may  have  been  engaged  on  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  internal  e^'i- 
dence    makes  it  not  improbable  that  this   really  was 

1  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  work  is  supposed  to  have  been 
■occasiouod  by  the  citation  of  Hereford  to  appear  before  the  synod 
in  London  in  1332,  and  his  subsequent  departure  from  England. 


the  same  party ;  and  that  after  Wycliffe's  death,  pro- 
bably in  1388,  there  appeared  a  revision  of  the  earlier 
version,  executed  by  Pun^ey,  with  the  help  of  "  many 
good  fellows." 

The  subjoined  specimens  will  show  the  character  of 
each  version. 


2    SAM.    XXIII.    3 
EARLIER  VERSION. 

3  He  seyde,  God  of  Trael  to 
me  hath  spokyn,  the  strong  of 
Trael,  the  lordshipper  of  men, 
the  rigtwise  lordshipper  in  the 
dreed  of  God. 


-5. 

LATER  VERSIOir. 

3  Bauid  seide,  God  of  Israel 
spak  to  me,  the  stronge  of  Is- 
rael, the  inst  Lord  of  men,  w 
Lord  in  the  drede  of  God. 
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4  Asligt  of  morwtide,'  sprins- 
Inge  the  sunne  cerli  with  out 
clowdis,  gliterith;  and  as  bi 
reynes  buriouneth-  the  eerbe  of 
the  ertho. 

5  And  not  so  mych  is  myn 
hows  anentis^  God,  that  euer- 
lastynge  couenaunt  he  shulde  goo 
yn  with  me,  stable  in  alle  thingis 
and  wamysshit  ■* ;  forsothe  al 
myn  heelth  and  al  wil,  ue  there 
is  eny  thing  of  it,  that  ne  buriow- 
neth.- 


•1-  As  the  ligt  of  the  morew- 
tid,'  whanue  the  suuue  risith 
eerli,  is  brigt  with  out  cloudis  ; 
and  as  an  erbe  cometh  forth  of 
the  erthe  bi  reynes. 

5  And  myn  hows  is  not  so 
greet  aneutis  ^  God,  that  he 
sohulde  make  with  me  eucrlast- 
yuge  couenaunt,  stidefast  and 
maad  strong  in  alle  thingis  ;  for 
al  myn  helthe  hangith  of  him,  and 
al  the  wille  that  is,  al  my  desir, 
goith  in  to  hym,  and  no  thing  is 
therof,  that  makith  not  fruyt. 


ST.   JOHN  VII.   14 — 18. 


LATER  VERSION. 

14.  But  wliauno  he  myddil 
feeste  dai  cam,  Jhesus  weute  vp 
in  to  the  temple,  and  taugtc. 

15  And  the  Jewis  wondriden, 
and  seiden,  Hou  can'  this  man 
lettris,  sithen^-  he  hath  not 
lerued  ? 

16  Jhesus  auswerde  to.  hem, 
and  seide.  My  doctryne  is  not 
myn,  but  his  that  seute  me. 

17  If  ony  man  wole  do  his 
wille,  he  schal  knowe  of  the 
techyng,  whetliir  it  be  of  God, 
or  Y  speke  of  my  silf. 

18  He  that  spekith  of  hym  silf 
sekith  his  owne  glorie ;  but  he 
that  sekith  the  glorie  of  hym 
that  sente  hym,  is  sothefast,-' 
and  vnrigtwisnesse  is  not  in 
hym. 


EARLIER  VERSION. 

14  Forsothe  now  the  feeste 
day  medlinge,  or  goynge  bifr.i m, 
Jhesu  wente  vp  in  to  the  temple, 
and  taugte. 

15.  And  the  Jewis  wondriden, 
seyinge,  Hou  kan*  this  man 
lettris,  sithen^  he  hath  not 
lemyd  ? 

16  Jhesu  answeride  to  hem, 
and  seide.  My  doctrine  is  not 
myn,  but  his  that  sente  me. 

17  If  ony  man  schal  wilne  "  to 
do  his  wille,  he  schal  knowe  of 
the  techiuge,  wher  it  be  of  God, 
wher  I  speke  of  my  silf. 

18  He  that  spekith  of  him- 
self sekith  his  owne  glorie ;  for- 
soth  he  that  sekith  the  glorie 
of  him  that  sente  him,  this  is 
sothfast.s  an^  vnrigttulnesse  is 
not  in  him. 

PSAL2I  XC.  (lXXXIX.)  9,  10.  LATER  TEESION. 
For  alle  oure  dales  han  failid  ;  and  we  ban  failid  in  thin  ire. 
Oure  geris  »  schulen  bitheuke,'"  as  an  yreyn  ;  n  the  daies  of  ouro 
geeris  ben  in  the  seucnti  geeris.  Forsothe,  i£  fourescoor  g-eer  han 
in  mygti  men  ;  and  the  more  tyme  of  hem  is  trauel  and  sorewe. 
For  myldenesse  cam  aboue  ;  and  we  schulen  be  chastisid. 

COLOSSIANS  I.  13—17.  LATER  VERSION. 
"Which  delyueride  ts  fro  the  power  of  derkncssis,  .and  transla- 
tide  in  to  the  kyngdom  of  the  sone  of  his  louyng,  in  whom  we 
han  agenbiyng  i-  and  remyssioun  of  synnes.  Which  is  the  ymage 
of  God  vnuysible.  the  first  bigetun''  of  ech  creature.  For  in  hym 
alle  thingis  ben  maad,  in  heuenes  and  in  erthe,  visible  and  vnuy- 
sible, ether  trones,  ether  dominaciouns,  ether  princehodes,  cthir 
poweris,  alle  thingis  ben  maad  of  nougt  bi  hym,  and  in  hym,  and 
he  is  bifor  alle,  and  alle  thingis  ben  iu  hym. 

Tlie  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognise  iu  tliese  specimens 
the  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  versions. 
Thus,  for  "springinge  the  sunne  eerli"  (Hereford), 
Pui-^-ey  wi-ites,  "  whanue  the  sunne  risith  eerli ; "  for 
"  now  the  feeste  day  medlinge,"  he  writes,  "  whanne  the 
myddil  feeste  dai  cam."  It  is  also  e\-ident  that  Hero- 
ford's  renderings  are  altered  by  the  reviser  much  more 
freely  than  those  of  Wycliffe,  whose  style  is  clearer  and 
more  flowing.  Tlio  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word 
forsooth  lias  often  been  remarked  on  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  early  version  (and  the  first  part  of  tlie  later) ;  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  for  example,  WyclifEe  uses 
this  word  more  than  forty  times,  Purvey  not  once.  In 
the  passages  cited  above  there  occur  two  explanatory 
notes,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5  (Purvey)  and  John  A-ii.  14  (Wy- 
clifEe). These  "  textual  glosses  "  are  not  uncommon  iu 
the  books   translated    by    WyclifFe.     Purvey   admits 

'  Morning-time. 
"  Germinates 

(French,bo«v- 

geon,  a  bud). 


3  With. 

'  Will. 

"  Spider. 

■•  Strenethened. 

"True. 

1- "Again-buying," 

5  Knoweth. 

0  Years. 

redemption. 

6  Since, 

1"  Meditate. 

13  Begotten. 

them  freely  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  very  rarely  ^see 
Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Heb.  ix.  3,  &c.)  iu  the  New.  Hereford 
seems  to  have  intended  to  exclude  such  explanations 
altogether,  but  occasionally  they  are  found  in .  almost 
all  the  copies  of  his  version  (see  Lev.  xi.  17,  22, 29,  30). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  he  goes 
very  far  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  actually  appor- 
tioning the  contents  to  various  speakers.  Thus  in  chap, 
i.  the  first  verse  is  introduced  by  "  The  Chirche  of  the 
comyng  of  Crist  spekith  seiende  ;'"  after  "mouth"  we 
read,  "  The  vols  of  the  Fader; "  and  after  ver.  2.  "  The 
vois  of  the  Chirche"  All  these  notes  were  removed  by 
Purvey. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  later  version  is  the  intro- 
duction of  short  comments  in  the  margin.  In  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Old  Testament,  Purvey  tells  us  that 
"  where  the  Hebrew,  by  witness  of  Jerome,  of  Lire,  and 
other  expositors,  discordeth  from"  the  Latin,  he  has  set 
in  the  margin  '•  what  the  Hebrew  liath,  and  how  it  is 
understood  in  somo  places."  These  "glosses,"  some 
critical  and  some  explanatory,  are  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. They  are  most  numerous  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ecelesiastes,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  early  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the  former  half 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  iu  the  Prophetical  Books 
and  iu  the  Gospels  we  find  but  few.  Though  many 
of  these  annotations  are  absent  from  a  large  number 
of  copies,  we  cau  hardly  doubt  that  they  are  (iu  the 
mam)  from  Purvey's  hand;  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  often  be  neglected  by  transcribers.  The 
names  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  occur  frequently  in 
these  glosses;"  those  of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Isidore, 
Hilary,  occasionally.  Purvey's  chief  authority,  however, 
is  the' writer  referred  to  above  as"  Lire."  Nicliolas  da 
Lp-a  was  the  most  celebrated  commentator  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  both 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
••  marginal  glosses  "  are  subscribed  with  his  name,  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  for  example,  the  common  cities 
of  the  Yulgate  coutam  nearly  twenty  verses  or  sentences 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text;  in  several  of  these  wo 
find  the  note,  "  This  vers  is  not  in  Ebreu.  Lire  ha-er 
The  first  four  verses  of  St.  Luke,  however,  are  omit  •  1 
without  remark  in  the  kter  version,  and  iu  almost  all 
tlie  copies  of  the  earlier. 

The    foUowing    are    examples    of    the    explanatory 

notes  : — 

Esod.  sii.  40  (430  years).  "Rekenynge  tho  gerisl-  m  whiche  :  ley 
dwelliden  as  pilgryms  in  the  loond  of  Canaan,  and  of  Egipt,  .vu  i  ot 
Filisteys.     Lire  here."  i  -      .- ,< 

Lev.  V.  1  (sinncth  and  hearcth).     "This  word  and  is  see.  tor  ..d 

is.     Lire,  and  the  glos  here."  .    r  i    t  ^^  „„,^= 

Lev  xi.  5  ("a  cirogrille  "  ^'').  "  That  is,  a  beeste  ful  of  thornes, 
and  more ''  than  an  irchoun.''*    In  Ebru  it  is  a  cony. 

HOther"a^horities  often  cited  are  "the  Gloss"  (or  'the 
common  Gloss"),  and  "  the  Gloss  interlineary^  Tho  ormer  iB 
the  Glo^sa  onllnaria,  a  compilation  by  Wala  nd  Strabo  (about  a^d. 
840),  much  esteemed  and  widely  circulated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  latter  was  the  work  of  Anselm  of  Laon  (aoout  a.i,.  UUOJ- 

1''  Years.  •    \  v 

10  C)i«T».7r;Ut,..  (probably  meaning  cither  hedgehog  or  porcvp^ne)  S 
the  word  by  which  the  Vulgate  renders  the  Hebrew  shaph<in, 
translated  "  coney  "  in  our  version. 

17  Larger.  i^*  Urchin,  hedgehog. 
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Psalin  ii.  "  -1  jlcs.  The  secouude  salm,  that  hath  no  title  iii 
Ebreu,  anil  in  Jeromes  translacioua,  ivas  maad  of  Dauith,  as  the 
postlis^  -vritnesse!!  in  iiij  chapitre  of  Dedis."- 

ProT.  viii.  22.  "Here  Salamoa  spekith  ofivisdom  vnmaad,  that 
13,  of  the  secunde  persoone  in  Trinyte,  which  is  the  kyndly''  Sone 
of  God,  -with  oute  bigj-nnvng'  and  ende.  .    .  .  Lire  here." 

2  Cor.  V.  21  (sin).     "That  is,  sacrifice  for  synne.     Austxjn.''^ 

1  John  i.  1  (That  thing  that  was,  &c.).  "  Thus  the  lettre  schulde 
he  ioyned ;  we  tellen  to  goxi  that  thing,  &c.  ;  that  is,  Goddis 
kindely  ^  sone,  that  was  brrn  without  bigynnyng  of  the  fadir. 
Lire  here." 

In  contents  and  ai'rangemenfc  the  "VVycliffite  versions 
iliifer  from  onr  ordinary  Billies.  The  books  wliicla  we 
know  as  the  1st  and  2nd  Books  of  Esdras  (otherwise 
called  the  3rd  and  4th,  Ezra  and  Nchemiah  being  1 
and  2  Esdras)  were  rejected  by  Purvey  ;  the  former  is 
included  in  the  early  version.  The  apocryphal  additions 
to  Daniel  and  Esther  are  in  each  case  placed  with  the 
canonical  book ;  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  is  added  to 
2  Chronicles;  Tobit  and  Judith  stand  before  Esther, 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  before  Isaiah,  Baruch  (in- 
cluding the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah)  before  Ezekiel,  1  and 
2  Maccabees  after  the  Minor  Prophets.  In  the  New 
Testament,  St.  Paul's. Epistles  precede  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Oxford  edition  of  the  Wychffite  ver- 
sions contains  the  spurious  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans^ 
as  being  in  several  copies  of  the  later  version;  this 
Epistle,  however,  was  rejected  both  by  Wy cliff o  and  by 
Purvey.  Many  of  the  books  of  Scripture  have  short 
prefaces,  also  rendered  from  the  Latin.  In  the  Old 
Testament  Purvey  is  contented  with  the  General  Pro- 
logue and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  Prophets.  In 
some  copies  of  his  New  Testament  several  books  have 
additional  "  prologues."  evidently  wi-itten  by  himself. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  the  WyclifEte  versions  is 
that  they  are  derived  from  tl-ie  Latin,  not  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  translators  were  not 
able  even  to  consult  the  original  texts.  "Wliat  they 
profess  to  do  they  do  well,  representiug  the  Latin  with 
great  care  and  with  general  accuracy.  Where  the  text 
before  them  was  faulty,  the  error  was  faithfully  re- 
flected in  their  work.  We  have  heard  Puiwey's  com- 
plaint of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  common  Latin  Bibles ; 
and  though  he  sought  to  remedy  the  evil  by  collation 
of  many  copies,  an  examination  of  his  renderings  shows 
that  he  was  not  fortunate  in  meeting  with  manuscripts 
of  any  great  excellence.  The  weakest  part  of  the 
Yulgate,  aiad  of  all  translations  made  from  it,  is  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  Jerome's  translation  of  this  book 
from  the  Hebrew  never  attained  currency;  the  old 
and  familiar  version  from  the  Greek,  revised,  but  not 
materially  changed,  maintained  its  gi'ound.  A  com- 
parison of  the  authorised  version  of  Ps.  xc.  9,  10,  witli 
the  quotation  given  above  (page  82)  will  show  how 
far  the  Latin  (faithfully  represented  in  almost  every 
particidar  in  Purvey's  translation)  may  depart  from  the 
sense  of  the  original.  From  verse  9  it  seems  hard  to 
extract  any  clear  meaning  ;  and  yet  the  English  reader 
was  in  no  worse  plight  than  the  great  Augustine  him- 
self, who  imderstood  the  Psalmist's  words  in  no  other 


1  Apostles. 

3  By  nature,  own  ("God's 
own  Son  "]. 


-  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
4  Augustine, 


sense.  But  this,  dependence  on  the  ViUgate  was  not 
without  some  compensating  advantages.  The  English 
Bible,  at  this  its  first  appearance,  was  seen  to  bo 
identical  with  the  "  common  Bible "  received  by  the 
whole  Western  Church:  a  version  taken  from  the 
language  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Greeks  might  in  those 
days  have  been  suspected  of  some  grievous  taint.  The 
translator  moved  freely  amongst  the  well-known  words 
and  phrases,  and  liis  familiarity  with  the  Latin  text  left 
him  at  liberty  to  expend  his  strength  on  the  English  : 
hence  the  force  and  the  homeliness  so  often  apparent 
in  the  style..  In  the  New  Testament,  at  all  events, 
the  Vulgate  is  often  nearer  to  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
writers  than  are  many  of  the  later  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  In  Col.  i.  14,  for  example  (see  page 
82),  Purvey's  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  best  Greek 
manuscripts,  the  words  "through  his  blood"  having 
accidentally  come  in  from  Eph.  i.  7:  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  containing  oulj"  twenty- six  verses,  there 
are  as  many  as  ten  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  thougli 
of  smaller  impoi-tance.  WliUst  then  it  is  very  plain 
that  the  version  of  a  version  is  necessarily  placed  at 
great  disadvantage,  that  the  Latin  language  is  in- 
capable of  representing  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  the 
Greek,  and  that  the  Vulgate  is  in  some  places  disfigured 
by  serious  errors,  we  may  thankfidly  acknowledge  that 
the  derivation  of  the  first  English  Bible  from  the  Latin 
was  productive  of  good.  Whether  Wycliffe  and  his 
coadjutors  made  any  use  of  the  earlier  translations  of 
parts  of  Scripture  it  is  hard  to  say ;  we  have  no  dii-ect 
evidence  bearing  on  the  point,  but  the  question  has  not 
been  fully  examined.  It  is  of  gi-eater  importance  to 
determine  the  degree  of  influence  exerted  by  these 
versions  on  the  work  of  later  translators.  It  is  very 
easy  to  find  coincidences  of  exjDressiou  between  Purvey's 
translation  and  our  Authorised  Version.  When  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  is  simple  (see  John  vii.  14 — 18, 
quoted  above,  especially  John  xiv.).  many  consecutive 
verses  may  read  as  if  taken  from  our  own  familiar 
Bible  :  in  most  instances,  however,  the  agreement  may 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  version,  faith- 
fully followed  in  the  one  case,  diligently  consulted  in 
the  other.  It  would  be  premature  to  say  more  at  this 
point :  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  connection 
with  Tyndale's  translation.  Wliatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  amoimt  of  influence  directly  exerted  by  the 
Wycliffite  versions,  no  one  can  doubt  that  their  indirect 
effect  has  been  great,  both  on  the  general  style  of 
Scripture  translations  and  on  the  development  of  the 
English  language. 

For  this  work  was  not  hidden  in  the  cloister  or 
buried  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned.  "The  new 
version  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  read.  Copies 
passed  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  sovereign  himself  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  did  not  disdain  to  possess  them.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  must  have  been  rapid.  Nearly  150 
manuscripts,  containing  the  whole  or  parts  of  Purvey's 
Bible,  the  majority  of  which  were  written  within  tha 
space  of  forty  years  from  its  being  finished,  have  been 
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examined.  .  .  Othcra  are  known  to  have  existed 
within  tlio  last  century ;  and  more,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt,  liave  escaped  inquiry ;  how  many  have  perished 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  from  the  first  the  most  active  and  powerful 
measures  were  taken  to  suj)press  the  version ;  that 
strict  inqtiisition  was  made  for  tlio  writings  and  transla- 
tions of  Wycliffe,  Hereford,  Ashton,  and  Purvey ;  that 
they  were  burnt  and  destroyed  as  most  noxious  and 
pernicious  productions  of  heretical  dejDravity ;  and  that 
all  who  were  known  to  possess  them  were  exposed  to 
severe  persecution ;  and  then  if  tliere  bo  taken  into 
account  the  number  of  manuscripts  which  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  centuries  have  boon  destroyed  through 
accident  or  negligence ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  we  have  now  but  a  small  portion  of  those  which 
were  originally  written.'"' 

One  question  still  remains.  Have  we  good  grounds 
for  belie\-iug  that  Wycliffe's  version  is  the  earliest 
of  English  Bibles  ?  On  this  subject  a  few  words 
must  suffice.  We  have  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
versions  of  a  still  earlier  date.  In  a  tract,-  which 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  year 
1400,  preserved  in  the  first  edition  of  Foxe's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  we  read  of  a  "  Bible  in  English  of 
Northern  speech,"  which  "  seemed  to  be  two  hundred 
years  old."     Sir  Thomas  More  (1532)  declares  that  the 


1  Preface  to  Forsliall  and  Madden's  edition  of  The  Wycliffite 
Versions,  p.  xsxii. 

2  A  compcndiotis  old  Treatise,  shcu:ing  how  u-e  oufiit  to  have  the 
Scriptures  in  English.  See  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
671—676  (ed.  Cattley  :   1837). 


whole  Bible  was  translated  into  the  English  tongue  by 
^■irtuous  and  well  learned  men  long  before  Wycliffe's 
days.  In  the  preface  to  the  Authorised  Version  (IGll) 
our  translators  speak  of  John  Trevisa  (who  died  about 
1397)  as  having  translated  the  Scriptures  (or  the 
Gospels)  into  English  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.; 
Fuller,  wi-itiug  in  1655,  ascribes  to  the  same  "godly 
and  learned  servant  of  God"  a  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  Wycliffe  and  his 
followers  evidently  knew  of  no  version  prior  to  their 
own.  Desirous  iu  eveiy  way  to  strengthen  their 
position,  they  could  not  possibly  have  neglected  the 
most  con^-iucing  of  aU  answers  to  those  who  accused 
them  of  introducing  the  pernicious  novelty  of  an 
English  translation  of  the  Scrijitures.  The  Bible  two 
hundred  years  old  can  only  have  been  Anglo-Saxon. 
Wliere  mistake  was  so  easy  (copies  of  Puiwey's  version 
ha^Tug  been  ascril)ed  to  a  much  eariier  date),  we  cannot 
rely  very  confidently  on  unsupported  testimony  of  such 
a  kind  as  More's.  There  are  indeed  translations  of 
l>ortions  of  Scripture  of  a  character  very  similar  to 
Wycliffe's  (as  of  the  first  three  Gosiiels,^  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,''  etc.),' but  these  belong  to  Wycliffe's  age,  and 
were  probably  executed  by  some  of  his  party.  These 
efforts  resemble  those  of  an  earlier  age  :  interesting 
and  valuable  monuments  of  learning  and  private  zeal, 
they  cannot  disturb  the  place  of  the  great  work  which 
makes  an  epoch  as  well  in  the  literary  as  in  the  religious 
history  of  our  country. 


^  Witli  the  Latin  text  and  a   commentary,  in  the   University 
Library  and  iu  the  Library  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cambridge. 
•1  Also  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
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ABRAHAM  (concluded). 
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I N  the  four  earliest  occasions  of  direct 
communications  from  God,  the  patriarch 
makes  no  response;  no  other  answer 
comes  from  him  than  the  simple  trust,  the 
prompt  obedience,  the  ready  sacrifice.  It  is*  in  the 
fifth  interview  that  his  lips  open  before  the  Lord.  In 
their  earliest  utterance  was  there  not  the  expression 
of  something  like  disappointment  and  impatience, 
with  a  tinge  even  of  distrust  ?  To  the  gracious  and 
seasonable  assurance,  "Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  his  reply  is, 
"  Lord  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  child- 
less, and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  ? "  Silence  follows  the  strange  speech,  a 
silence  broken,  but  not  by  God.  "And  Abram  said, 
Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed  :  and,  lo,  one 
born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir."  The  freedom  is  not 
repelled,  nor  the  impatience  rebuked.  He  is  simply  told 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  Eliezer  and  the  heirship,  and 


then  led  forth  and  bade  to  look  up  to  that  magnificent 
spectacle — a  cloudless  Eastern  sky  at  midnight.  Some- 
liow  the  stars  look  different  there  from  what  they  do 
with  us.  Here  they  glitter,  there  they  burn — here  they 
arc  like  specks  or  sparks  of  light  scattered  over  the 
firmament,  at  which  we  wonderingly  look  uji ;  there  they 
are  like  rounded  orbs  of  light,  that  look  down  upon  us 
from  above.'  Upon  such  a  starry  heaven  was  Abraham 
asked  to  turn  his  eyes.  "  Look  now  toward  heaven, 
and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  :  so 
shall  thy  seed  be."  Alone  with  God,  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  night,  gazing  on  that  starry  liost,  such  an  im- 
pression of  the  boundless  jiower.  and  loA'e,  and  faithfid- 
ness  of  Jehovah  fills  Abraliam's  spirit  that  all  doubts 
dissolve;  improbabilities,  apparent  impossibilities,  dis- 
appear; he  staggers  no  longer  at  the  promise.     It  is 


•  "We  spcalc  here  from  the  impressions  never  to  bo  forg'otten  of 
a  first  night  of  tent-life  at  Ghimzo,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem, 
beneath  a  brilliant  Syrian  sky. 


ABRAHAM. 
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of  him  at  tliis  time  axicl  in  tliese  impressive  circum- 
stances it  is  said,  "  He  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  It  was  a  pure 
act  of  faith,  without  any  of  its  ordinary  adjuncts.  The 
one  and  only  tiling  that  he  was  called  at  the  time  to 
do  was  to  confide.  And  the  faith  he  exercised  was  as 
strong  as  it  was  pure.  The  Hebrew  word  expressing 
it  is  unique  in  the  fulness  and  force  of  its  significance — 
"He  was  supported,  he  was  built  up,  he  reposed  as  a 
child  in  its  mother's  arms."'  Where,  in  all  Old  Tes- 
tament history,  can  we  find  an  instance  of  simpler, 
purer,  fuller,  and  more  confiding  trust  in  God  ?  Where 
could  St.  Paul  have  found  a  better  type  and  illustra- 
tion of  that  "  faith  without  works  "  by  which  alone  the 
sinner  is  justified  before  God  ? 

The  repast  under  the  oak-treo  of  Mamre  is  over. 
One  of  the  guests  has  spoken  so  as  to  reveal  his 
divinity.  The  three  rise  to  leave.  Abraham  accom- 
panies them.  They  reach  a  spot  still  recognisable, 
where  through  a  hollow  among  the  hills  one  can  look 
down  over  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  their 
ten-ible  errand  the  two  depai-t.  The  third  stays  there 
with  Abraham.  His  eye  is  upon  the  valley  below.  He 
looks  as  one  lost  ui  thought.  He  speaks  as  if  alone. 
Abraham  listens  to  a  strange  soliloquy,  all  about  him- 
self. It  closes.  Encouraged  by  it  he  ventures  to 
remonstrate.  He  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
remembering  Lot,  and  asking  that  he  and  his  family 
should  be  spared;  but  whatever  thought  of  him  may 
have  been  in  his  heart,  his  name  is  never  mentioned. 
There  might  be  other  good  men  in  those  doomed  cities. 
Shall  he  ask  that  Lot  and  they  should  be  gathered  out 
beforehand,  and  placed  beyond  the  stroke  of  the 
destroyer  ?  That  might  relieve  the  stroke  from  the 
appearance  of  an  injustice,  but  will  it  satisfy  the  strong 
cravings  of  humanity  that  have  been  stirred  withiu  liis 
heart  .f^  Has  he  not  heard  himseK  recognised  as  the 
future  head  of  the  whole  nation  ?  can  he  be  insensible  to 
the  destruction  of  any  part  of  it  ?  Has  it  not  been  said 
of  him  that  in  him  aU  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
blest  ?  When  curse  rather  than  blessing  impends  over 
those  families  in  Sodom,  wicked  though  they  be,  shall  he 
not  do  what  he  can  to  avert  it  ?  ^llready  he  had  by  the 
sword  delivered  many  of  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
captors ;  shall  he  not  try  now  another  weapon  ?  He 
will  not  attempt  to  mitigate  their  guilt,  nor  deny  the 
justice  of  their  doom.  He  will  not  appeal  to  the  mere 
pity  or  tender-heai-tedness  of  the  Most  High.  Fixing 
upon  the  one  imagined  fact  that  could  supply  the 
fitting  argmnent,  he  says,  "  Peradventure  there  be  fifty 
righteous  within  the  city  :  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not 
spare  the  city  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein  ? 
Tliat  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to 
slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked :  shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  Venturous — we 
might  almost  say  presimiptuous — appeal.  Yet  it  meets 
with  no  rebuke ;  gets  only  the  prompt  reply,  "  If  I  find 
in  Sodom  fifty  righteous  men,  then  I  will  spare  all  the 

'  RUtor\j  of  the  JeKish  Cliwch,  p.  18. 


place  for  their  sakes."  Following  the  footsteps  of  the 
interceder  from  this  point,  what  a  blending  of  humility 
with  boldness,  of  impetuosity  with  acquiescence,  appears 
throughout.  He  trembles  as  he  plants  each  footstep 
in  advance,  yet,  love-impelled,  he  cannot  but  proceed. 
He  fears  to  offend,  yet  he  feai's  still  more  to  let  a 
last  chance  be  lost  of  averting  the  awful  judgment. 
Earnestly,  trembhngly,  on  and  on  he  goes,  reducing 
fixst  by  fives  and  then  by  tens  the  number,  till  at  last  he 
stops,  overwhelmed  with  the  impression  that  the  Divine 
grace  has  triumphed  over  the  human  importunity,  and 
satisfied  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  certainly 
do  right.  Wonderful  specimen  this  of  an  intercession 
coming  from  a  heart  filled  to  overflow  with  the  desire 
to  see  God's  character  vindicated  and  the  happiness  of 
his  creatm-es,  even  the  worst  of  them,  secm-ed !  Can 
we  doubt  that  it  was  this  singular  union  of  pure  com- 
passion for  human  suffering  with  a  supreme  regard  for 
righteousness,  a  care  for  the  Di^-ine  honour  with  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  will,  that  won  for  it  the  audience 
of  that  ear  which  heard  in  it  from  afar,  a  faint  echo  of 
that  most  wonderful  intercession  that  ever  came  from 
human  Hps — '•  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ? '' 

Tears  have  passed  at  Beer-sheba,  when  once  again 
the  well-kuo\vn  voice  is  heard,  first  calling  him  by 
his  name,  and  then  saymg  to  him,  "Take  now  thy 
son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah;  and  offer  him  there  for  a 
bm-nt -offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will 
teU  thee  of."  What  God  meant  by  this  requirement 
may  be  doubtful.  What  Abraham  understood  by  it  is 
clear — it  was  a  call  from  God  to  slay  his  son  in  sacrifice. 
For  any  father  to  do  so,  how  gi-eat  the  trial !  But 
a  father  having  such  a  trust  in  the  love  and  faitliful- 
ness  of  God  to  slay  a  son  in  whom  so  many  hopes, 
promises,  prophecies,  all  centered — could  a  severer  test 
have  been  fashioned  and  applied  ?  Yet  the  obedience 
is  prompt,  dehberate,  entire.  It  is  in  a  dream  or  vision 
of  the  night  the  command  comes.  The  early  morning 
sees  liim  cleaving  the  wood,  selectiag  the  seiwants, 
saddling  the  ass,  summoning  his  son,  setting  off  upon 
the  journey.  Not  a  word  to  Sarah  ere  he  left,  not  a 
word  to  Isaac  by  the  way,  as  to  his  object  in  the 
journey. 

All  through  the  tliree  long  days  of  travel  the  terrible 
secret  lies  heavy  upon  his  heart.  The  land  of  Moriah- 
is  reached,  the  lull  of  sacrifice  seen  afar  off.  The 
servants  left  behind,  the  son  and  father  climb  the  hill 
alone,  the  one  bearing  the  wood  upon  his  shoulders,  the 
other  with  fii-e  and  knife  in  hand.  Isaac  so  far  under- 
stands it  now.  His  father  is  seeking  some  solitaiy 
place  to  offer  up  with  his  own  hand  some  sacrifice.    He 


-  On  the  disputed  question  as  to  whether  Mount  Gerizim  or  the 
hill  on  which  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  be  the  scene  of 
the  meditated  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  we  incline  to  decide  with  Dean 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Grove  in  favour  of  the  former  rather  than  with 
Drs.  Porter  and  Thomson  in  favour  of  the  latter.  (See  Sinai  end 
Palestine,  pp.  2-tS — 252;  arts.  "Moriah"  and  "Gerizim"  in  Smith's 
Dictionarij ;  Porter's  Uandhook,  &c.,  p.  339;  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  474.) 
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turns  to  liim,  and  says,  "  My  father."'  And  Abraham 
said,  "  Here  am  I,  my  son."  And  Isaac  said,  "  Behold 
the  firo  and  the  Avood :  but  where  is  the  himb  for  the 
bumt-oiicruig'  ? "  Did  ever  upon  this  earth  Trords 
spoken  by  a  sou  phmge  such  a  dagger  into  a  father's 
heart  ?  Yet,  what'^ver  the  inward  agony,  the  self-com- 
mand is  pei-fect,  the  secret  still  preserved — "  My  son, 
God  will  provide  lumself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering." 

At  last  the  selected  spot  is  reached,  the  preparations 
finished ;  the  secret  must  at  last  be  told.  Wliat  passed 
then  between  father  and  son  remains  unknown.  We 
only  know  that  he  who  carried  the  ass's  burden  up  the 
hill-side  was  neither  loo  young  to  understand,  nor  too 
feeble  to  resist.  It  is  inteUigently  and  willingly  that 
he  yields  himself  to  be  bound.  His  father  lays  him  on 
the  altar  and  lifts  the  knife ;  a  moment  more,  and  the 
fatal  knife  descends,  when,  soundiug  through  the  air,  a 
voice  exclaims,  "Abraham  !  Abraham  ! "  The  startled 
father  stops  and  turns.  No  form  is  seen,  but  the  voice 
is  recognised ;  and  uow  it  says,  "  Lay  not  thine  hand 
upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  anything  unto  him :  for 
now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son.  thine  only  son,  from  me."  The  final 
aud  extreme  trial  of  Abraham's  faith  is  over — its 
triumph  is  complete. 

This  faith  had  stood  all  former  tests.  It  had  been 
strong  enough  to  break  the  ties  that  Ijound  him  to 
country,  home,  and  kindred.  It  had  patiently  endured 
the  many  and  long  delays  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  pro- 
mises. It  had  risen  above  aU  the  obstacles,  physical 
and  moral,  that  stood  iu  the  way  of  their  accomplish- 
ment. It  had  accepted  Isaac,  aud  given  up  Ishmael. 
Would  it  stand  the  last  demand,  to  give  up  to  God  the 
best  loved  thing  on  earth ;  to  do  what  appeared  not  only 
ahen  to  God's  own  character,  but  contrary  to  his  own 
word  and  promise  ?  For  herein  lay  the  peculiarity  aud 
severity  of  the  trial  as  a  test  of  faith.  The  command 
and  the  promise  were  in  conflict.  If  he  obeyed  the 
conunaud  he  frustrated  the  promise ;  if  he  kept  by  the 
promise  he  must  break  the  command.  But  one  way  of 
reconciling  them  could  be  even  fancied,  and,  dim  though 
it  was,  the  quick  eye  of  faith  discerned  it.  "  He  ac- 
counted that  God  was  able  to  raise  up  Isaac  from  the 
dead."  In  oliedience  to  the  DiAine  command,  Isaac  was 
forthwith  unbound.  The  ram  caught  in  the  thicket 
was  substituted  in  liis  stead.  The  fire  was  kindled  and 
the  sacrifice  completed.  The  father  aud  sou  are  pre- 
paring to  return,  when  once  again  the  voiee  from  above 
is  heard  pronouncing  the  solemn  words :  "  By  myself 
have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing  I  wiU 
V  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  wiU  multiply  thy  seed 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon 
the  sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his 
enemies ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.'' 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  patriarchs  God  never  sware 
by  himself  but  in  this  one  case.  The  uniqueness  and 
importance  of  the  oath  appears  from  its  being  quoted 
afterwards  upon  imporiaut  occasions  l)y  Abraham  him- 
seH,  by  Joseph,  by  Moses,  by  Zacharias,  by  Stephen, 


and  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  asweU 
as  from  its  being  frequently  referred  to  by  God  him- 
self.' Its  utterance  was  the  last  tliat  fell  from  the  lips 
of  God  upon  the  ear  of  Abraham.  He  lived  for  fifty 
years  and  more  thereafter,  but  that  voice  was  never 
heard  again.  These  later  years  roUed  OAcr  him  in 
peacefid,  undisturbed  repose.  He  was  gladdened  l^y  the 
happy  marriage  of  Isaac,  of  which  he  was  the  prompter, 
and  in  which  he  took  so  lively  an  interest — had  Esau 
and  Jacob  playing  round  his  knees  —  saw  the  new 
family  of  Keturah  grow  up  around  the  old — and,  at 
the  full  ripe  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years, 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace;  Ishmael  joining 
with  Isaac  lu  laying  him  beside  Sarah  iu  the  cave  of 
Machpelah. 

In  how  many  varied  and  striking  attitudes,  each 
ATorihy  of  the  artist's  pencil,  does  Abraham  present 
himself  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life — leading  out 
the  migration  from  Haran — crossing  the  Euphrates — 
pitching  his  tent  at  Sichem — kneeling  before  the  altar 
at  Bethel — standing  silent  before  Pharaoh — heading 
the  midnight  assault — prostrate  before  God,  moaning 
out  liis  prayer  for  Islunael — waiting  on  his  three  my.^- 
terious  guests,  at  the  tent-door,  under  the  oak  of 
Mamre — putting  at  early  morn  the  bottle  of  water 
on  Hagar's  shoulder — bowing  to  the  Hittites  in  the 
gate — bending  with  knife  iu  hand  over  Isaac!  Tet 
Abraham,  as  a  separate  figure,  has  not  been  a  favourite 
"with  any  of  the  great  masters.  Is  it  that  the  soft 
and  easy  flow  of  outline,  the  pferfect  harmony  of 
form  and  colouring  required  for  his  faithful  por- 
traiture, has  restrained  their  pencil.'^  There  is  coi-- 
taiuly  in  him  a  want  of  any  marked- or  prominent 
feature.  Yet,  looking  at  liim  among  all  the  greatest 
characters  of  Old  Testament  history,  does  he  not 
appear,  walking  among  his  shadowy  peers,  the  very 
stateliest  in  form,  the  most  finished  in  proportion,  the 
most  benignant  iu  aspect,  the  most  graccfid  in  move- 
ment, of  them  all  ?  We  miss  in  him  the  intellect  and 
dominant  ^viU  of  Moses,  the  passionate  devotion  of 
DaA-id,  the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  Daniel — the  three 
who  came  nearest  to  him  in  spiritual  stature  ;  but  there 
is  a  dignity,  a  benignity,  a  courtesy,  aliout  him  which 
none  of  them  exliibit.  About  his  piety  there  is  some- 
thing singularly  attractive — so  simple,  so  domestic — tho 
age,  the  country,  the  tent-life  throwing  over  it  the  light 
as  of  an  early  Eastern  morning,  the  freshness  as  of  ^a 
breeze  from  the  wilderness. 

Holding  his  own  peculiar  faith  with  a  grasp  of  unre- 
laxing  fiiTuness,  there  is  not  a  tinge  in  him  of  narrow- 
ness, moroseness,  or  fanaticism ;  all  is  broad,  open,  and 
humane.  By  prospects  of  a  name  so  great,  a  seed  so 
numerous,  an  influence  so  wide  upon  this  earth,  pride 
might  have  been  inflated,  desires  confined,  aud  hopes 
concentrated  on  earthly  blessings.  But  the  greatest 
triumph   of  his   faith   (greater  even  than  the  one  on 


'  Gen.  xxir.  7;  xxvi.  3;  1.  24;  Exod.  xiii.  5  ;  xxxii.  13  ;  Numb, 
xxxii.  11;  Deut.  xsix.  13;  xxx.  20;  Luke  i.  73;  Acts.vii.  17; 
Heb.  vi.  13. 


DIFFICULTIES   OF  THE   GOSPELS. 


Mount  Moriali)  was  this — that  he  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  country — confessed  and 
felt  continually  that  he  vras  a  stranger  and  pilgi-im  on 
the  earth — lived  and  died  desiring  another  country, 
even  an  heavenly,  looking  for  that  "  city  vrhich  hath 


foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  Thus 
it  is  that  he  hath  obtained  so  good  a  report ;  and  that  so 
wide  over  the  earth,  and  down  through  all  its  genera- 
tions, he  has  been,  and  shall  bo  called,  '•  The  father  of 
the  faithful,"  '•  The  friend  of  God." 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    GOSPELS.— I. 

ST.  MATTHEW. 

ET    THE    KEV.    C.    J.    ELLIOTT,    3I.A.,    VICAK    OF    WINKFIELD, 


"  And  he  came  aud  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth  :  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazareue." — Matt.  ii.  23. 

ARIOUS  explanations  have  been  offered 
of  the  reference,  as  well  as  of  "the  meaning, 
of  these  words,  which  do  not  occur  ia 
the  Old  Testament.  Some,  both  of  the 
ancients  and  modems,  thuik  that  they  are  cited  from 
one  or  more  of  the  prophetical  books  which,  in  their 
opuiion,  were  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  It  will 
suffice  to  observe,  iu  answer  to  this  supposition,  (1)  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  loss  of  any  book  which  is 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  prophetic  writing; 
(2)  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  Evangelist  should  have 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  any  writing  which  was  not 
kno^vn  to  and  received  by  the  Jewish  Church  at  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote;  (3)  and  that  it  is  stiU  more 
improbable  that  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  recog- 
nised by  the  Jewish  Chiu-ch  in  the  time  of  oui*  Lord, 
should  have  been  afierwards  accidentally  lost  or  wiKully 
destroyed.  Others,  agaia,  appealing  to  the  words  rb 
pT)Qev,  "which  was  spoTcen,"  hold  that  the  reference 
is  not  to  any  turitten  words  of  the  prophets,  but  to 
some  unrecorded  words.  It  will  suffice  to  reply  to  this 
attempted  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  other  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  are  introduced  by  the 
same  writer  with  the  same  formtila  (as,  t.y.,  Matt.  i.  23  ; 
ii.  15  ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  15),  and  consequently  that  the  proffered 
explanation  appears  rather  an  evasion  than  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

Befove,  however,  we  iaquire  to  what  passage  or  pas- 
sages the  Evangelist  may  be  supposed  to  refer  in  this 
place,  it  is  desirable  to  allude  briefly  to  an  attempted 
explanation  of  his  words  founded  upon  an  identifica- 
tion of  Nazarene  with  Nazarite.  Now,  independently 
of  the  facts  that  in  Greek  the  word  answering  to 
"  Nazarene  "  is  Nafajpalos,  or  Na^aprjvtJy,  whilst  the  word 
answering  to  "Nazarite"  is  Na^ip,  orNa^iparos,  and  that 
in  Hebrew  the  former  word  is  spelt  vrith  a  letter  con-e- 
sponding  to  our  ts  or  tz,  and  the  latter  with  a  letter 
corresponding  to  our  z,  we  have  to  contend  against  the 
still  greater  difficulty  that  not  only  can  no  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament  be  adduced  to  which  reference  can 
be  established  on  this  supposition,  but,  further,  that  it 
is  altogether  inconsistent  with  our  Lord's  own  words : 
'"  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say, 
He  hath  a  de^-il.     The  Son  of  man  came  eating  aud 


drinking,  and  they  say.  Behold  a  man  gluttonous,  and 
a  winebibber  "  (Matt.  xi.  18,  19). 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  consideration  of  this 
passage,  two  tilings  mtist  be  premised :  (1)  that  the  words 
of  the  Evangelist,  "by  the  irrophets'''  (the  plural  being 
the  best  as  well  as  the  received  reading),  suggest  that 
reference  is  made  not  to  one  only,  but  to  several  pro- 
phecies; and  (2)  that  all  these  prophecies  point,  as  will 
now  be  shown,  to  the  meanness  and  obscurity  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  condition  upon  earth  as  a  shoot  {netser) 
out  of  the  stimip  of  Jesse's  tree,  or,  as  described  by 
Isaiah,  as  "  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  Amongst 
these  prophecies  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — (1) 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  Branch"  (or  sprout,  tsemach) 
( Jer.  xxiii.  5) ;  (2)  "  In  those  days,  and  at  that  time,  will 
I  cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unlo 
David,"  or,  as  the  words  may  be  litei'aUy  rendered,  "  I 
will  cause  to  sprout  forth  to  David  a  Sprout  of  right  - 
eousness  "  (Jer.  sxxiii.  15).  Similar  prophecies  occui*  in 
Zechariah,  where  we  read  (iii.  8)  of  Jehovah's  "  seiTant 
the  Branch  (or  sprout) ; "  and  in  vi.  12  we  find  words 
which  throw  a  stiU  clearer  light  upon  the  passage  under 
consideration.  "  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  say- 
ing. Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  tlie  Branch  (or 
sprout,  tsemach),  and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place." 
These  words  indicate  that,  like  the  sucker  shooting  out 
of  the  roots  of  the  felled  tree,  the  Messiah  was  to  spring 
up  out  of  a  place  of  obscimty,  and  to  rise  from  mean- 
ness and  lowliness  to  gloiy  and  honoiu'. 

The  proj)hecy,  however,  which  appears  to  have  been 
most  prominently  iu  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  is 
Isa.  xi.  1.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter 
the  utter  destiiiction  of  the  Assyrian  army  is  foretold 
under  the  figm-e  of  the  felling  with  the  axe  6f  the  lofty 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  In  contrast  with  this  picture  of  the 
casting  down  of  the  strength  of  the  great  Assyi-ian 
world-power,  the  house  of  David,  already  weakened 
by  apostacy,  and  destined  to  be  reduced  stiU  lower,  is 
represented  as  rising  again  out  of  its  obsctirity.  Cut 
of  the  roots  of  Jesse's  stump  there  is  seen  to  shoot  forth 
a  sprout  or  sucker,  which  is  to  become,  iu  the  end,  "  an 
ensign  of  the  people,"  and  to  which  "  the  Gentiles  shall 
seek."  A  double  description  is  given  of  this  Restorer  of 
the  house  of  David.  He  is  described  as  a  rod  (or  twig) 
out  of  the  stem  or  stump  of  the  felled  tree  of  Jesse, 
aud  also  as  a  branch  (or  shoot)  springing  up  out  of  its 
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buried  roots.  The  word  usod  by  the  prophet  in  the 
second  clause  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  by  Jeremiah 
and  Zechariah,  but  netser  or  netzer,  a  word  which 
means  "  a  fresh,  green  shoot,"  and  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  Jowisli  as  well  as  Cliristian  autlioritics,  the 
name  of  Xazarcth  is  derived,  as  "  the  city  of  shoots."  ' 
Jerome,  iu  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  wi-ites  thus : 
"And  in  the  place  of  '  flower,'  which  iu  Hebrew  is 
called  netzer,  they  [i.e.  Aquila,  Symmachus,  aud  Theo- 
dotion)  have  translated  germ  (or  shoot),  to  show  that  at  a 
period  much  later  than  that  of  the  Babylonish  capti\T[ty, 
when  no  one  of  the  stock  of  Da^vid  possessed  the  glory 
of  the  ancient  kingdom,  Mary,  and  from  Mary  Christ, 
sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  stump.  Learned  Hebrews 
think  that  the  passage  in  Matthew  which  (i.e.,  the 
original  of  which  in  the  Old  Testament)  all  ecclesiastics 
search  for  but  cannot  find — viz.,  '  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene ' — is  taken  from  this  place." 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  correctness  of  this  derivation,  and  in  favour 
of  some  connection  between  Nazarene  aud  Nazarite, 
that  the  Greek  letter  corresponding  to  z  in  Nazareth, 
■viz.,  C  invariably  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  letter 
answering  to  our  z,  which  is  found  in  Nazir,  "  a 
Nazarite,"  and  not  to  the  Hebrew  letter  answering  to 
our  ts  or  tz,  which  is  found  in  netser  or  netzer,  "a 
shoot."  Now  it  will  suffice  to  reply  to  this  objection, 
(1)  that  the  question  at  issue  is  not  what  letter  is  found 
in  the  Greek  name  of  Nazareth,  but  what  letter  is 
foimd  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  names  of  that  place  ; 
and  that  in  both  of  these  languages  the  letter  is  the 
same  as  that  in  netzer,  "a  shoot,"  and  different  from  that 
in  Nazir,  "a  Nazarite;"  aud  (2)  that  the  statement  as  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  Greek  letter  C  which  is  foimd 
in  Na^ape'r,  "Nazareth,"  with  that  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Nazir,  "a  Nazarite,"  and  not  with  tliat  found  in  netzer, 
"a  shoot,"  though  generally,  is  not  universally  correct; 
for  in  Gen.  x.  23  we  find  the  Hebrew  word  for  Uz, 
which  contains  the  same  letter  as  netzer,  represented  in 
the  LXX.  by  OUCor  "n^,  where  the  Greek  letter  (  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  tsadhe  {i.e.,  ts  or  tz),  which  else- 
where is  commonly  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  a;  s. 

It  may  then,  we  think,  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
in  the  fact  of  the  residence  of  the  representatives  of 
David's  royal  house  in  an  obscure  village  of  Galilee  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  not  only  this  prophecy  of 

'  "  A  Nazarene,  "  says  David  de  Pouiis  (Hebrew  Lexicon),  "  is  one 
that  is  bom  in  the  city  Kct:er,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  land  of 
Galilee,  three  days'  journey  distant  from  Jerusalem."  (See  Span- 
hjiiD,  Dub.  EvaiiQ.,  ii.,  p.  602.    1639.    Also  Gill  on  Matt.  ii.  23. ) 


Isaiah,  but  also  other  jirophecies  wliich  foretold  His 
humiliation,  received  their  accomplishment.  And  further, 
beyond  the  general  contempt  in  which  Galileo  was  held 
{e.g.  John  vii.  52),  Nazareth  was  especially  despised  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  and  "a  Nazarene"  was  in 
itself  a  term  of  contempt  and  opprobriiuu.'-  Appeal  may 
bo  made  iu  proof  of  this  assertion  to  passages  such  as 
the  following: — "  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?"  (John  i.  46) — to  the  title  engraved  in  derision 
upon  the  cross,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews"  (John  xix.  19) — and,  once  more,  to  the  charge 
preferred  by  Tertullus  against  St.  Paid  as  "  a  ringleader 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  "  (Acts  xxiv.  5).  So  strong, 
indeed,  was  the  opprobrium  designed  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  appellation,  tliat  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  call 
our  Lord,  by  way  of  contempt,  not  only  '•  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene,"  or  simply  "  the  Nazarene,"  but  also  Ben- 
Netzer;  and  a  Cliristian  who  is  called  Netzer  in  the 
Talmud,  is  made  to  plead  for  his  life  because  his  name 
signified  a  branch  (or  shoot),  according  to  Isa.  xi.  1. 

We  see,  then,  that  He  who  was  foretold  by  the  prophets 
as  One  whose  name  is  "  the  Branch,"  or  ''  Shoot,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  lowliness  and  obscurity  of  His 
origin,  was  actually  known  by  the  equivalent  designa- 
tion of  "  the  Nazarene ; "  and  f  urilier,  that  that  designa- 
tion was  commonly  given  to  Him  as  one  of  peculiar 
reproach  and  contempt.  And  hence,  whether  we  regard 
the  being  "  called,"  as  iu  other  passages  [e.g.,  Isa.  vii.  14; 
ix.  6;  Jer.  xxxiii.  16),  as  denoting  that  He  slioidd  be  that 
which  the  name  'signifies,  or  that  He  should  actually  be 
designated  "  the  Branch,"  or  "  Shoot,"  it  can  scarcely 
admit  of  doubt  that  iu  the  residence  of  David's  descend- 
ants at  Nazareth  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  m  His 
own  subsequent  residence  in  the  same  despised  city, 
and  in  the  appellation  of  scorn  and  contempt  given  both 
to  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  and  to  His  early 
disciples,^  we  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  tho 
apparently  obscure  words  of  the  Evangelist,  "  And  ho 
came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth :  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.  He  sh^ll 
be  called  a  Nazarene." 

-  "  Nazareth  was  an  ignoble  and  obscure  town,  and  the  Gali- 
leans in  general,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  were 
despised  by  the  men  of  Jerusalem  and  by  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
insomuch  that  when  they  wished  to  speak  of  a  man  as  foolish, 
vile,  and  contemptible,  they  called  him  a  Nazarene  and  a  Galiloean. 
By  these  very  names  it  was  that  the  Jews,  by  way  of  contempt, 
designated  Jesus."  (See  Kuinoel's  Commentary  in  loc.) 

3  "  Nazareth,  unde  et  Dominus  noster  Salvator  Nazareus  vocatus 
est :  sed  et  nos  apud  veteres  quasi  opprobrio  Nazarei  dicebamur 
quos  nunc  Christianos  vocant."  (S.  Hieronymus,  De  Locis  Uehraicis, 
0pp.,  vol.  iv,,  p.  131.     1516.) 


ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE.— IV. 

BY     THE     REV.     W.     HOUGHTON,     M.A.,     F.L.S.,     RECTOR     OF     PRESTON,     SALOP. 


FOX. 


It  has  been  said  in  tho  pre-vious  article  (page  58)  that 
the    Hebrew  word    sluVal,   which    in  the   aiithorised 


term  would  no  doubt  bo  applied  l)y  the  ancient 
Jews  to  the  fox  as  well.  Indeed,  tliere  is  reason 
to   believe   they  did  not   ilistiuguish  between  the  two 


version  is  in  every  instance  translated   "fox,"   more  |  animals,  which  are  very  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
frequently  refers  to  tho  jackal,  although    tlio   same  !  ance,  though  different  in  habits.    The  term  slnVa.l  has 
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been  vai-iously  derived  :  some  Hebraists  have  referred 
it  to  a  root  shaal,  "  to  excavate "  or  "  to  burrow," 
wliicli  etymology  would  answer  both  to  the  fox  and 
the  jackal — the  former  as  a  true  carth-burrower,  the 
latter  as  an  inhabitant  of  caves  and  hollow  places ; 
others  have  thought  that  the  term  comes  from  an 
unused  Hebrew  root  shaal,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Arabic  sha'ala,  "  to  set  fii'e  to,"  or  shakala,  "to  be 
brown  "  or  "  reddish,"  with  wliich  may  be  compared  the 
German  fiichs,  i.e.,  "  the  red  one."  The  word  occurs 
six  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  always,  Avith  one 
exception,  in  the  plural  number.  Sanballat  mocked  the 
Jews  who  were  budding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
these  words  :  "  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  ?  will  they 
fortify  themselves  ?  "...  to  which  Tobiah  replies, 
"  Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall 


animals  being  very  fond  of  fruit.  The  prophet  Ezckiel 
compares  the  false  prophets  of  Israel  to  "  shu'dlim  in 
the  deserts,"  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  their  selfishness 
and  avarice,  and  their  oppression  of  the  poor  of  the 
laud.  In  the  New  Testament  our  Lord  more  than 
once  alludes  to  the  fox.  "Go  ye,  and  teU  that  fox" 
(Luke  xiii.  32),  was  spoken  by  Him  in  relation  to  the 
duphcity  of  Herod.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  animal's 
burrowing  habits  in  the  memorable  words :  "  Foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  bh-ds  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  "  (Matt.  viii.  20),  The 
fox  of  Palestine — of  the  south  and  central  country — 
differs  but  little  from  the  common  fox  of  this  country. 
It  is  the  Vuljjes  Niloticus  of  RiippeU,  and  is  extremely 
abundant  in  Judca  and  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 
There  is,  however,  another  species,  which  is  a  larger  and 


even  break  down  their  stone  wall "  (Neh.  iv.  3).  In 
all  the  other  instances  where  the  word  occurs  the 
plural  number  is  used.  Samson  caught  three  hundred 
shiCalim,  "  and  took  firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tad, 
and  put  a  firebrand  in  tlic  midst  between  two  tails.  And 
when  he  had  set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into 
the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines  "  (Judg.  xv.  4,  5). 
Jackals  hunt  in  packs,  and  Samson  might  readily  have 
captured  as  many  as  three  hundred  of  these  animals ; 
there  would  have  been  great  difiiculty  in  procuring  as 
many  foxes.  The  animals  denoted  were  clearly  jackals. 
In  the  passage  (Ps.  Lxiii.  10)  in  which  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  his  enemies,  "  They  shall  faU  by  the  sword, 
they  shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes,"  the  same  animals  are 
meant,  for  jackals  are  carrion  feeders,  and  even  attack 
graves  for  their  favourite  morsel,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  foxes.  In  the  j)assage  of  the  Canticles  (ii.  15),  "  Take 
us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines," 
the  reference  may  be  either  to  jackals  or  foxes,  both 


stronger  animal.  Dr.  Tristram  calls  it  the  fox  of  tho 
wooded  districts  of  GalUee ;  he  thinks  it  agrees  with 
the  diagnosis  of  Dr.  Gray's  V.jlavescens  {An.  and  Mag. 
Nai.  Hist.,  xi.,  p.  118),  and  the  Canis  Syriacus  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  but  that  it  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  fox  of  Europe. 

HYENA. 

This  animal  (Hycena  striata)  is  very  common  in 
all  parts  of  Palestine,  and  quite  indifferent  as  to  tho 
character  of  the  country,  making  "a  home  alike  in  the 
deserts,  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  tombs ;  but  its  favourite 
haunts  are  the  old  rock-hewn  tombs  with  which  tho 
Holy  Land  everywhere  abounds."  There  is  no  direct 
mention  of  the  liyena  in  our  English  Bible,  and  scarcely 
anything  is  said  in  the  Hebrew.  If  we  excejit  one 
passage  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
"valley  of  Zeboim  "  {Ge  hat-tseboim),  that  is,  "valley 
of  hyenas,"  there  is  no  other  positive  allusion  to  this 
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animal;  for  the  verse  in  Jeremiah  (xii.  9), "  lline  heritage 
is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird "  {ait  isdbua'),  admits  of 
Tarious  interpretations.  The  ravine  of  Zeboim  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Grove,  ^yho  visited  it  iu  1858,  as  a  wild 
gorge,  bearing  the  Arabic  name  of  Shiik-ed-Duhha, 
"ravine  of  tlie  hyena,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  has  been 
translated  variously ;  as.  for  instance  :  "  Is  my  heritage 
become  unto  me  as  a  bird  of  prey,  stauied  with  blood  ?" 
"  My  lieritage  is  to  me  as  a  ravenous  hyena ; "  "  Mine 
inheritance  is  xmto  me  as  a  hyena  and  a  bird  of 
prey."  Fiirst  renders  it,  "  Is  my  possession  a  speckled 
bu'd?"  (i.e..  Is  Israel  a  speckled  bird  that  is  commonly 
attacked  by  all  others  ?  referring  to  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist. 
10, 19,  and  Tacitus'  Annals,  G,  28),  but  we  haA^e  failed  to 
find  any  allusion  to  the  idea  that  speckled  birds  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  others.  Tlie  apparent  difficulty 
is  the  word  ait,  which  is  generally  understood  to  moan 
a  ravenous  bird;  but  probably  the  woi'd  may  denote 
any  rapacious  animal,  the  root  meaning  "  to  rush  upon 
with  fury."  The  Hebrew  word  tsabua'  is  derived  from 
a  root  which  means  to  be  "  variegated  "  or  "  striped,"  or 
"  spotted,"  and  is  expressive  enough  of  the  hyena. 

The  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xii.  7,  8,  9)  is  somewhat 
obscure.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  this.  The  prophet 
is  complaining  of  the  sins  of  his  people,  which  cause 
him  to  exclaim,  "  I  have  forsaken  my  house,  I  have 
left  mine  heritage  ;  I  have  given  the  dearly  beloved  of 
my  soul  into  the  hand  of  her  enemies.  Mine  heritage 
is  unto  me  as  a  lion  in  the  forest ;  it  roareth  out  against 
me :  therefore  have  I  hated  it.  Mine  heritage  is  unto 
me  as  a  ravenous  hyena,  therefore  ravenous  wUd  beasts 
aU  round  are  against  her.  Come,  assemble  all  the  wdld 
beasts,  come  to  devour."  "  As  the  roaring  of  a  lion 
makes  men  shake  from  fear,  so  that  they  flee  from  that 
spot,  so  I  flee  from  my  people,  once  indeed  beloved  by 
me,  but  now,  on  account  of  their  crimes,  an  object  of 
horror.  As  my  people  are  no  better  than  ravenous 
hyenas,  let  all  other  ravenous  wild  beasts  come  to 
lay  waste  and  to  devour.  Let  the  Chaldeans  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Syrians,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites,  and  other  enemies  haste  to  the  spoil." 
This  is  Maurcr's  explanation,  and  it  seems  natural. 
We  ought  to  add  that  the  Hebrew  tsdbiW  is  identical 
with  the  Arabic  dab\  and  that  this  latter  name  denotes 
"  the  hyena." 

Dr.  Tristram  says  that  next  to  the  jackal,  hyenas  are 
the  most  numerous  beasts  of  prey  now  found  in  the 
Holy  Land,  but  that  they  are  cowardly  creatures,  and 
are  not  dreaded  by  tlie  natives,  who  regard  them  as  the 
most  abominable  of  all  animals,  prowling,  as  they  do, 
about  graveyards,  endeavouring  to  exliume  dead  bodies. 
His  imrty  met  with  hyenas  in  tlie  Jordan  valley,  at 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Mount  Carmel,  from 
which  latter  place  Dr.  Tristram  obtained  the  largest  pair 
of  adults  he  had  ever  seen.  His  party  also  procured 
young  ones  occasionally  in  the  spring.  The  spotted 
hyena  {H.  nmculata),  which  appears  to  be  specifically 
distinct  from  its  striped  relative,  is  not  found  in  Asia, 
being  confined  to  South  Africa,  chiefly  about  the  Cape 


of  Good  Hope.  Figures  of  hyenas  occur  on  the  paint- 
ings of  Thebes.  The  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  regard 
tliis  animal  as  sacred,  but  hunted  it  and  shot  it  with 
arrows,  and  cauglit  it  iu  traps,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
flocks.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  an  extraordinaiy 
fancy  amongst  the  Abyssiuians,  who  believe  that  a  race 
of  ijeoplo  in  their  country,  who  generally  foUow  the 
trade  of  blacksmiths,  have  the  power  of  assuming  the 
form  of  the  hyena.  The  strength  of  the  hyena's  jaw 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  carnivorous  animal. 

BEAK. 

Mention  is  made  of  tliis  animal  several  times  in  the 
Old  Testament  Avritings;  its  ferocity  when  robbed  of 
its  young  is  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  xto.  8  :  "  For,  said 
Hushai,  thou  knowest  thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they 
be  mighty  men,  and  they  be  chafed  in  tlieir  minds,  as  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field."  Again,  in 
Prov.  xra.  12  :  "  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet 
a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  foUy."  Hosea  (xiii. 
7,  8)  represents  God  as  threatening  to  j)unish  Israel  for 
having  forsaken  him,  in  these  words :  "  I  ■will  be  unto 
them  as  a  lion :  as  a  leopard  by  the  way  wfll  I  observe 
them :  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of  her 
whelps,  and  will  rend  the  caid  of  their  heart."  Bears 
occasionally  attacked  the  flocks  :  David  tells  Saul,  just 
before  he  slew  the  Philistine  giant  with  a  sling  and  :i 
stone,  how  he  had  killed  a  bear  that  attacked  his  flock  : 
"  Davdd  said  unto  Saul,  Tliy  servant  kept  liis  father".-; 
sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a 
lamb  out  of  the  flock.  And  I  went  out  after  him,  and 
smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  movith :  and  when 
he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and 
smote  him,  and  slew  him"  (1  Sam.  xra.  31-,  35).  In 
passing,  we  pause  to  notice  what  has  probably  struck 
most  readers  or  hearers  of  this  passage.  A  bear  and  a 
lion,  we  are  told,  came  out  and  seized  a  lamb ;  David 
went  out  after  him,  and  caught  him  by  his  beard  and 
slew  him.  This  apparently  refers  to  the  lion ;  what 
became  of  the  bear  ?  The  narrative  probably  alludes 
to  two  different  occasions,  one  relating  to  David's 
slaughter  of  a  lion,  the  other  to  that  of  a  bear ;  in 
David's  excitement  he  woidd  natui'ally  speak  hurriedly. 
Josephus  {Antiq.,  vi.  [9,  3)  considers  the  two  events  as 
distinct,  and  occurring  at  different  times.  His  words 
are :  "  I  undertake  this  enterprise,  said  David,  in  de- 
pendence on  God's  being  with  me,  for  I  have  had 
experience  already  of  his  assistance ;  for  I  once  pursued 
after  and  caught  a  lion  that  assaidted  my  flocks  and 
took  away  a  lamb,  and  I  snatched  the  lamb  out  of  tlio 
Avild  beast's  mouth  ;  and  when  he  leaped  upon  me  with 
violence,  I  took  liim  by  the  tail  and  dashed  him  against 
the  groimd.  In  the  same  manner  did  I  avenge  myscK 
on  a  bear  also."  The  prophet  Amos  tells  us  that,  in  his 
time,  the  bear  was  a  dangerous  annual  for  a  man  to 
meet :  "  As  i£  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear 
met  him  "  (v.  19).  The  deep  and  monotonous  groaning 
sounds  which  the  bear  utters  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah: 
"  We  roar  like  bears  "  (lix.  11).  "When  the  children  of 
Bethel  mocked  Elisha,  we  are  told  that  "  thcro  camo 
forth  two  she-bears  out  of  the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and 
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two  of  them"  (2  Kings  ii.  21  ■.  From  these  passages  it 
is  probable  that  bears  were  not  at  all  imcoinmou  iu 
Biblical  times.  At  present  they  are  comparatively  rare 
in  Palestine,  occurring  in  some  of  the  ravines  of  Galilee, 
and  on  Mounts  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  where  they  are 
said  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  Syi-ian  bear 
{Ursus  Syriacus)  seems  to  be  merely  a  local  variety  of 
the  common  brown  bear,  diii'ering  chiefly  from  it  in  the 
light  colour  of  the  hair;  it  is  frugivorous  more  than 
carnivorous  in  its  habits,  and  seldom  attacks  men  or 
flocks  unless  pressed  with  hunger.  Bears  do  much 
damage  to  the  lentil  crops  and  the  chick  peas  cultivated 
on  the  sides  of  the  Hermon.  From  the  account  given 
to  Dr.  Tristram  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Holland,  it  would 
seem  that  bears  are  still  common  on  Mount  Hermon, 
and  that  they  are  not  at  all  feared  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Holland  says :  "  On  June  27,  1865,  I  slept  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Hermon.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I 
saw  two  bears  rolling  each  other  over  in  the  snow, 
about  400  yards  distant.  We  went  to  sleep,  fully  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  them  during  the  night ;  but  thej- 
did  not  disturb  us,  thoxigh  at  daybreak  we  found  them 
still  near  us.  "When  the  sun  had  risen,  they  left  the 
snow  and  went  down  the  mountain  side.  As  we  de- 
scended, we  came  upon  another  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
busily  engaged  in  rolling  over  the  large  boulders, 
though  there  did  not  appear  to  be  food  of  any  land  for 
Mm  among  the  stones.  I  was  some  distance  ahead  of 
my  companions,  and  he  did  not  see  me  till  I  got  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  him.  He  then  reared  himseK  up, 
and  sat  grinning  at  me  as  I  approached  with  my  little 
revolver — my  only  weapon.  Unfortunately,  the  Syrian 
we  had  with  us  came  iii  sight  and  set  up  a  shout,  which 
so  frightened  the  bear  that  he  turned  and  fled,  falling- 
head  over  heels  on  a  frozen  spring,  but  did  not  stop  till 
he  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  when,  turning 
round  for  a  moment,  he  shook  his  head  angrily,  and 
then  galloped  away  again.  Bears  must  be  veiy  com- 
mon on  Mount  Hermon.  When  I  pointed  them  out  to 
our  guide,  who  lived  iu  one  of  the  -villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount,  and  was  a  charcoal-burner  by  trade,  he 
laughed  at  my  appearing  surprised  to  see  them,  and 
e^-idently  did  not  consider  them  worth  looking  at  or 
thinking  about,  saj-ing  there  were  many  of  them. 
"When  we  were  there,  there  was  but  little  snow,  and 
the  bears  had  doubtless  come  up  from  the  lower  parts 
of  Hermon  to  enjoy  a  roll  in  it."  The  Hebrew  name 
for  the  bear  is  duh,  being  identical  with  the  modern 
Arabic  name  duh,  "a  he-bear;"  duhbe,  "a  she-bear." 
Some  wi-iters  derive  the  word  from  a  Hebrew  root, 
ddbdh,  '•  to  walk  slowly ;"  but  others,  vrith  more  proba- 
bility, refer  it  to  an  Arabic  root,  meaning  "to  be  hairy;" 
d<jb  being  thus  "  the  shaggy  animal."  The  name  of  the 
bear  occurs  on  the  Assyi-iau  monuments;  the  word 
phonetically  is  read  ddbn,  evidently  the  Hebrew  dub. 
It  was  one  of  the  animals  hunted  by  the  great  Assyrian 
kings,  Asshur-ni-zir-bal  and  Asshur-ljani-pal,  "  mighty 
himters"  indeed,  before  Asshur  andlshtar  their  deities. 
Bears  at  the  present  day  appear  to  be  not  uncommon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of   Tiyari,   a  district  north  of 


Assyi-ia,  where,  as  Mr.  Layard  tells  us,  they  are  very 
mischievous,  robbing  the  trees  of  their  fruit  and  the 
fruit  when  laid  out  to  dry ;  the  inhabitants  pretended 
to  be  in  so  much  dread  of  the  bears  that  they  would 
not  venture  out  alone  after  dark  [Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  i.,  p.  185).  These  bears  are  probably  the 
descendants  of  those  hunted  by  the  Asspiau  mouarchs 
more  than  2,500  years  ago. 

BADGER. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  what  animal  is  intended  by 
the  Hebrew  word  tachash,  which  our  translators  render 
by  "  badger."  The  word  occurs  several  times  in  the  book 
of  Exodus,  as  denoting  some  material  used  for  the 
outer  covering  of  the  tabernacle,  and  for  wi'apping  up 
sacred  tilings  when  they  were  removed  (Numb.  iv.  8). 
"Thou  shait  make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  rams' 
skins  dyed  red,  and  a  covering  above  of  badgers'  skins" 
(Exod.  xxAa.  14;  see  also  Exod.  xxv.  6 ;  xxxv.  7, 23 ;  xxxvi. 
19 ;  Numb.  iv.  6, 8, 10, 14).  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xii.  10) 
also  mentions  the  word:  "  I  clothed  thee  with  broidered 
work,  and  shod  thee  with  badgers'  skin."  The  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  Hebrew  word  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  tuchash,  a  general 
name,  as  it  would  seem,  for  dolphins,  seals,  dugongs, 
&c.  The  badger  {Meles  taxus)  is  common  enough  iu 
Palestine,  but  could  not  have  been  procured  in  sufiicient 
numbers,  one  would  imagiue,  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  to  have  furnished  an  outer  covering  for  the 
tabernacle.  Neither  again  would  badgers'  skins  have 
proved  the  most  effectual  protector  against  bad  and 
rainy  weather,  and  the  wear  and  tear  consequent  on 
a  long  wandering  in  the  -RTlderness.  Dugongs  are 
strange,  uncouth-looking  marine  mammalia,  related  to 
the  cetacea  or  whale  family,  and  have  very  thick  skins. 
In  recent  times  the  skin  of  the  dugong  has  been  used 
for  making  into  sandals  and  soles  for  shoes.  When 
Dr.  Robinson  was  at  the  Convent  of  Sinai,  the  superior 
procured  for  him  a  pair  of  the  sandals  usually  worn  by 
the  Bedouin  of  the  peninsula,  "made  of  the  thick 
skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Red  Sea."  It  is 
a  species  of  halicore  or  dugong,  named  by  Ehreuberg, 
Halicora  Hemprechii.  Dr.  Robinson  adds,  "  The  skin 
is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  extei'nal  covering  of  a  tabernacle  which  was  con- 
structed at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a  fitting 
material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging  to  the 
costly  attire  of  high-born  dames  in  Palestine,  described 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel."  This  is  a  just  remark,  and 
the  tachash  skin  of  the  prophet  may  very  likely  denote 
seal-skin,  which  it  is  well  known,  even  in  our  own  day, 
is  a  costly  article  of  attire.  The  Arabic  dachs  or 
tuchash  is  probably  generic ;  it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  root  dachasha,  "  to  dasli  into  the  water,"  and  thu3 
appropriately  describes  the  marine  mammalia.  When 
Cars;  en  Niebuhr  was  on  his  voyage  from  Maskat  to 
Abuschiikhr,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ras  Mus- 
sendome,  he  saw  immense  numbers  of  poiT^oises  or 
dolphins,  which  the  Arabs  caUed  dachs.  The  mora 
definite   Arabic    word    for  a  poi-poise   or    dolphin   is 
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delphin  ;  sometimes  a  shoal  of  these  creatures  is  called 
Banat-el-hahr,  i.e.,  "  daughters  of  the  sea."  Pliny  tells 
us  that  tents  were  sometimes  made  of  the  skins  of 
seals,  as  l)eing  the  only  marine  animal  never  struck  by 
lightning,  and  Suetonius  says  that  Augustus  Caesar 
always  wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  sjifety  in  travelluig.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Strabo  mentions  '"  an  island  of 
seals"  near  to  the  promontory  of  Ras  Mahomet,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  abimdauce  of  the  animals.  This 
is  the  very  sjiot  where  Niebuhr  saw  a  great  number  of 
porpoises.  There  is,  we  think,  fair  reason  for  belie^dng 
that  the  tachash  skins  for  the  tabeniacle  were  those  of 
some  of  the  marine  mammalia,  probably  the  dugong  or 
the  porpoise,  which  being  sewed  together  woidd  form 
an  efficient  tarpaulin,  and  that  the  skins  for  the  ladies' 
sandals  were  those  of  seals.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  many  of  the  old  versions,  as  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  regard  the  word  tachash  as  the  name  of 
common  leather  dyed  some  particular  colour,  either 
blue,  black,  or  red.  But  all  the  evidence  is  more  in 
favour  of  some  particular  animal's  skin. 

WEASEL. 

The  name  of  this  little  active  creature  occurs  only  once 
in  the  Bible — viz.,  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  "  unclean 
creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth."  There  is 
considerable  doubt  as  td  whether  the  animal  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  cholccl  be  a  weasel  or  a  mole-rat. 
It  is  certain  that  the  kindred  Ai-abic  word  Jchuld  or 
Jchild  denotes  the  mole  and  mole-rat,  and  the  probable 
root  from  which  the  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  chdlad, 
"  to  dig,"  is  more  tndy  applicable  to  the  mole-rat  than 
to  the  weasel  or  any  of  the  Mustelldce.  But  the 
authority  of  the  old  versions  is  in  favour  of  the 
weasel,  also  that  of  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  which 
in  several  passages  speak  of  the  chuldah  as  a  fierce 
carnivorous  creature,  and  one  of  surprising  cunning, 
killing  other  beasts  of  prey  bigger  than  itself,  as 
attacking  men  and  horses,  as  being  considercd«dangerous 
to  sleeping  children,  as  a  little  creature  of  wonderful 
agility,  as  gliding  into  small  and  narrow  holes,  and  as 
doing  certain  other  things  utterly  ridiculous  and  im- 
j)ossible.  But  even  \vith  Rabbinical  Avriters  the  word 
chuldah  does  denote,  sometimes  at  least,  "  a  mole."  In 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  chuldah  is  given  as  the 
explanation  of  the  Talmudical  word  'ishotli,  a  term  un- 
doubtedly signifyuig  "  moles."  In  some  passages,  we 
tliink,  the  chiddah  of  Rabbinical  wi-iters  denotes  the 
polecat  {Mustela  indorms),  designated  by  chiddaih 
hasendim,  "the  weasel  of  the  thoi*n-bushes."  The 
polecat  is  a  much  larger  and  more  destructive  annual 
than  tlie  weasel,  and  answers  better  than  it  to  the 
accounts  Talmudical  writers  have  given  of  the  chuldah. 
Fen*ets  have  occasionally  been  known  to  attack  sleeping 
chUdi-en,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  wild 
fitchet  or  polecat  would  not  object  to  do  the  same, 
should  oppoi-tunity  present  itself.  As  another  point  in 
favom-  of  cholcd  meaning  one  of  the  weasel  tribe,  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  name  of  Hnldah  (chiddah),  a 
distinguished  prophetess  iu  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 


xxiL  14).  If  those  writers  are  correct  who  derive 
the  word  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  be  slim  and  active," 
the  idea  is  api)licablo  enough  to  a  woman.  Indeed, 
Chaucer  ■writes — • 

"  Fayre  was  this  yonge  wif  and  tberwithal 
As  any  viesel,  hire  body  gent  and  smal." 

(The  MiUa-es  Tale,  v.  3,225.) 

The  ITustelidce,  or  weasel  family,  is  well  represented  in 
Palestine.  Dr.  Tristram  and  party  noticed  the  common 
weasel  [Mustela  vulgaris),  the  polecat,  and  the  short- 
legged  iclmeumon  [Herpestes  ichneumon),  extremely 
common  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Perhaps  genets 
and  martens  may  also  occur  in  Palestine. 

FERRET. 

Here  again  is  the  Hebrew  name  (andJcah)  of  some 
animal  that  occurs  only  in  the  list  of  unclean  creeping 
things  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Leviticus  (xi.  30),  and 
wliich  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  though  it  may 
safely  bo  affirmed  that  there  is  no  reason  at  aU  foi 
supposing  with  our  translators  that  the  word  means 
"  a  ferret."  All  attempts  at  identification  are  mere 
conjectures.  Some  translations  render  andJcah  by 
"shrew-mouse;"  others  give  "hedgehog,"  "toad,"  "cha- 
meleon," "  green  lizard,"  "  water-lizard."  The  Hebrew 
word  is  derived  by  some  authors  from  a  root  meaning 
••  to  sigh  "  or  "  groau,"  and  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
kind  of  lizard  called  gecko,  which  utters  a  peculiar 
mournful  sound,  is  the  animal  denoted.  Fiirst;  re- 
fening  the  word  to  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  long  and 
uan-ow,"  renders  andkah  by  "a  reptile  with  a  long 
neck. "  We  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  when  wo 
come  to  the  article  "  Lizard." 

HEDGEHOG    AND    PORCUPINE. 

There  is  a  Hebrew  word  (kippud)  occurring  three  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  translated  in  the  authorised 
version  by  "  bittern,"  which  has  by  some  Avi-iters  been 
supposed  to  denote  not  a  bird,  but  a  porcupine  or  hedge- 
hog. The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  in  the  passages  where  it  occurs  (Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14)  will  bo  discussed  when  wo  come  to  the 
article  "  Bittern."  Although  we  think  the  evidence 
rather  against  either  the  porcupine  or  the  hedgehog 
representing  the  Hebrew  Avord,  yet  as  these  animals 
occur  frequently  in  Palestine,  and  were  no  doubt  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  we  must  not  pass  them  over  without 
a  short  notice.  The  hedgehog  (Erinaceus  Europoius)  is 
very  common  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  was  often  ob- 
sei-\'ed  by  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  party.  The  hedgehog  of 
the  south  of  Judaea  is  smaller  and  lighter  in  colour,  and 
probably  not  a  distinct  species.  This  animal  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  it  does  not  apjiear  to  have 
been  associated  in  their  minds  Avith  any  religious  feeling. 
Small  figures  of  the  hedgehog  made  of  earthenware  were 
used  as  ornaments,  and  lamps  of  terra  cotta  having  the 
form  of  this  animal  have  been  u  et  with  in  the  tombs. 
Tlie  Arabic  name  of  a  hedgehog  is  kunfud,  and  it  is 
sujiposed  by  some  that  the  Hel^rcw  word  is  identical 
with  it.  Sir  G.  WUkinson  tells  us  that  the  modern 
Egyptians  make  use  of  a  cei-tam  agricultural  implement 
which  "  consists  of  a  cylinder  studded  with  projecting 
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iron  pins,  to  break  the  clods  after  the  land  has  been 
ploughed,"  and  that  the  term  Iclionfud — i.e.,  hedgehog — 
has  been  apphed  to  it.  Of  the  porcupine  {Hystrix  cris- 
tata)  Dr.  Tristram  thus  writes  :  "  It  is  common  in  aU 
the  rocky  districts  and  mountain  glens  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  It  is 
commonly  beheved  by  the  natives  to  be  a  larger  species 
of  hedgehog,  but  is  really  an  animal  of  a  very  different 
order,  being  a  rodent,  and  placed  by  systematists  not 
very  far  from  the  beaver  on  one  side  and  the  guinea- 
pig  on  the  other.  It  lives  on  roots  and  bark,  and  conceals 
itseK  in  holes  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  where  it  remains 


be  gathered  among  the  rocks  in  a  day  without  trouble. 
The  porcupine  is  foimd  in  Southern  Europe,  the  whole 
of  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Elsewhere  its  place 
is  taken  by  other  similar  species."  By  some  strange  over- 
sight, Dr.  Tristram  has  allowed  a  Brazilian  species  of 
porcupine  [Syncetheres  inehensilis)  to  figure  as  the 
common  Hystrix  cristata  (Nat.  Ilist.  of  Bible, -p.  126). 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  stoiy  of  tlie  porcupine 
being  able  to  shoot  out  its  quills  against  an  enemy,  a 
story  as  old  as  Aristotle,  has  no  foundation  in  fact; 
loose  quills  are  often  detached  as  the  animal  suddenly 
raises  its  spiny  armour,  but  it  has  no  power  to  throw 
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dormant  during  the  winter,  and  is  at  all  times  a 
nocturnal  arcimal.  It  is  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  th3  Dead  Sea,  that  a  bundle  of  shed  quills  may 


them  to  a  distance.  Figures  of  the  porcupine  occur 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  these  animals  appear  to 
have  been  hunted  by  the  people. 
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YERT  slight  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory, or  rather  histories,  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  glance  at  the  map,  wiU  show  us  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  scenes  in  which 
they  are  laid,  and  consequently  the  geographical  inte- 
rest belonging  to  them,  may  be  arranged  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  a  line  running  north  and  south,  which 


answers  nearly  to  the  lino  of  longitude  37°  east  of 
Greenwich.  On  the  west  of  this  line  lie  the  Holy  Land 
itself,  part  of  Arabia,  Egyjit,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe ;  to  the  east  of  it  the  sites  of  all  that 
belongs  to  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race  in  its  earliest 
stage,  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  its  beginning,  and 
during  some  later  portions  of  its  existence,  as  well  as  to 
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that  of  some  of  those  ancient  nations  and  all  but  extinct 
cities,  whose  liistory  is  closely  interwoven  from  time  to 
time   with   that   of   the  chosen  people.     The  interest 
attached  to  this  portion  of  history  is  of  course  inferior  to 
that  which  surrounds  the  main  centres  of  life  and  action 
in  sacred  history,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  history  itseK  has  in  many  cases  to  be  recovered 
from  o-eographical  or  topographical  features,  disinterred, 
as  it  were,  from  the  graves  of  ruined  cities,  from  for- 
o-otten  languages  and  silent  monuments  of  art ;  and  yet 
many  of  these    records,  though  ■  dead,  speak  to  us  in 
tones  which  are  all  the  more  impressive  and  significant 
because  they  come  to  us  from  beyond  the  tomb.     They 
are  independent,  imimpeachable  witnesses,  absolutely 
beyond  all  passion,  all  prejudice,  all  suspicion  of  adul- 
teration or  collusion.     Their  voice,  whenever  we  can 
distinguish  it,  is  not  only  one  to  which  we  cannot  refuse 
to  listen,  but  which  from  its  long  silence  possesses  an 
interest  and  a  charm  of  antiquity  to  which  few  minds 
among   ourselves  can  be  iuseusiblo.     Tet  the  people 
among  whom  these    memorials  exist,   who  would  be 
naturally  their    proper   guardians  and  expositors,  are 
for  the  most  part,  or  at  least  were  a  few  years  since, 
utterly  regardless  of  them.     The  testimony,  therefore, 
which  is  borne  silently  to  the  truth  of  history,  whether 
we  call  it  sacred  or  profane,  by  memorials  such  as  these, 
has  all  the  value  of  coincidence  not  only  undesigned, 
but  in  many  cases  invohmtarily  extorted,  as  it  were, 
from  enemies.     As  such  it  stands,  of  course,  on  ground 
which  is  all  the  higher  and  more  secure  for  the  diffi- 
culty which  surrounded  the  ascent.     We  have  won  our 
way  with  much  toil,  and  though  the  summit  can  hardly 
yet  bo  said  to  have  been  gained,  yet  as  step  by  step  we 
have  risen  higher  in  the  work  of  investigation,  we  have 
obtained  clearer  views,  and  been  enabled  to  pronounce 
with  greater  certainty  upon  the  landmarks  and  leading 
features  of  the  great  map  of  liistory  outspread  before  us. 
These  remarks  apply,  of  com-se,  to  other  geographical 
scenes  than  those  of  which  we  now  speak,  but  as  they 
do  so  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  these  last,  it  seems 
worth  our  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  important 
relation  wliich  what   we   have   ventured  to    call  the 
Eastern  Geography  of  the  Bible  bears  to  the  "Western, 
and  to  point  out  the  reality  and  significance  of  the 
di\'ision  which  we  have  adopted.     This  appears  mamly 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  boimdary  Ime  which  we  have 
assumed  was  in  a  great  portion  of  its  southerly  direc- 
tion, through  a  great   "lone  land,"  traversed  rather 
than  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  and  which  by  its 
wide-spread  barrenness  must  at  all  times  have  sepa- 
rated the  settled  people  dwelling  on  the  one  side  from 
those  on  the  other.     This  wilderness  was  crossed  by 
caravans  of  commerce  by  more  than  one   route,  and 
there  is  one  spot  in  particular  connected  with  Bible 
history,  the  city  of  Tadmor,  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after ;"  but  before  doing  so  we  shall  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  great  river  Euphrates,  which  with 
its  sister  stream,  the  Tigris,  little  less  important  than 
itself,  enclosed  the  very  fatherland  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  formed  in  most  practical 


respects  the  division,  represented  m  theory  by  the  geo- 
gi-ajihical  line  mentioned  above,  between  the  two  great 
historical  and  geographical  areas  of  the  East  and  the 
West. 

We  must,  therefore,  crave  our  readers'  patience  for 
a  time,  while  we  lay  before  them  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  country  traversed  by  these  two  great  rivers,  from 
their  respective  sources  in  the  Armenian  high  lands  to 
their  junction  near  the  Persian  Giiif.  For  the  present 
we  shall  draw  their  attention  in  the  briefest  manner  to 
such  leading  names  only  as  serve  most  usefully  as  way- 
marks  on  our  road ;  a  dry  outline,  no  doubt,  but  one 
which  will  be  helpful,  nay,  absolutely  necessai-y,  to  all 
who  wish  to  understand  the  anatomy  and  real  construc- 
tion of  the  figure  which  we  uitend  hereafter  to  describe 
more  fiiUy,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  to 
dispose  at  once,  before  proceeding  to  invest  it  with  the 
historic  dress  by  which  it  is  really  known  to  us. 

THE    EUPHRATES. 

We  read  in  Gen.  ii.  10,  14,  that  of  the  "  four  heads  " 
of  the  river  of  Paradise,  one  was  called  Phrat  and  one 
Hiddekel,  and  that  the  latter  goes  to  the  east  of  Assyria. 
The  former  is  still  called  by  those  who  live  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood El-Frat,  "the  good"  or  "abounding  stream." 
The  Greeks  called  it  Euphrates,  but  the  Hebrews  veiy 
of  ten  applied  to  it  the  title  of  "the  river,"  "the  great 
river,"'  in  distinction  perhaps  to  the  less  important 
streams  of  their  own  coimtry  (1  Kings  iv.  21;  Josh.  xxiv. 
2 ;  Zech.  ix.  10).  It  might  be  compared  in  some  re- 
spects, both  historical  and  geographical,  though  not  in 
volume  or  extent,  to  the  NQe,  as  mdeed  the  Roman 
orator  Cicero  has  pointed  out,  principally  in  its  annual 
inundations,  and  the  fertilising  uses  to  which  they  might 
be.  for  we  must  not  say  are  now,  applied  (Cic,  N.  D., 
ii.  130).  For  the  Jews  this  river  possessed  a  special 
interest.  From  beyond  it  their  great  ancestor  had 
gone  forth  on  his  search  for  the  habitation  of  promise, 
so  that  the  name  of  "the  Hebrew"  ("the  man  from 
beyond")  was  applied  to  him  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt  m  that  land  to  denote  his  foreign  origin  (Gen. 
xiv.  13).  As  far  as  its  banks  the  dominion  of  Solomon 
had  reached,  fulfillmg  by  this  extension  the  promise  c£ 
God  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18  ;  1  Kings  iv.  24) ;  on  the 
trees  beside  them  their  forefathers  had  hung  their 
harps  in  captivity;  and  even  now  there  are  lidng  in  its 
neighbourhood  Jewish  famihes  who  trace  their  origin 
to  the  men  of  the  great  captivity  ^Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  524). 

Prom  the  manner  in  which  the  Euphrates  and  Hid- 
dekel or  Tigris  are  mentioned  together  m  Gen.  ii.  14, 
many  ancient  writers— and  some  even  of  not  very  dis- 
tant date— supposed  that  the  two  rivers  are  deiived 
from  the  same  source;  but  the  passage  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  different  sense  from  this,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  the  two  rivers  in  their  present  condition. 
We  wiU  speak  first  of  the  Euphi-ates.  which  has  its 
source,  or  rather  sources,  in  the  high  lands  of  Armenia. 
(1.)  If  we  look  at  the  map  we  shaU  find,  not  far  from  tho 
point  where  the  Ime  of  latitude  40=  crosses  the  line  41° 
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of  longitude,  tho  name  of  tlio  Tm-kisli  town  of  Erzc- 
roiim,  sitiiato  on  a  table-land  aboni  6,000  feet  above 
the  Black  Sea  level.  At  a  place  called  Domlu,  about 
twenty-five  miles  N.jST.E.  from  Erzeroum,  is  foimd  the 
stream  called  Kara-Su  ('•  black  river""),  but  also  called 
Frat,  and  thus  regarded,  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
as  the  true  head-stream  of  the  river.  It  runs  first  west 
and  then  south-west  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  a  river  of  100  yards  broad,  and  not  often 
fordable,  through  mountain  passes  and  narrow  plains 
for  about  270  miles.  (2.)  At  a  point  about  130  miles 
B.S.E.  of  Erzeroum  is  a  small  town  called  Diyadin, 
lying  on  the  north  side  hear  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
range  called  Ala-Tagh,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  Mount  Ararat.  Xot  far  from  this  point,  aljout 
eighty  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Kara-Su  mentioned 
above  (for  this  term  is  applied  to  more  than  one  stream  in 
that  country),  is  the  soui'oe  of  the  other  head-stream,  re- 
garded in  the  time  of  Xeuophon  as  the  true  Euphrates, 
and  crossed  by  him  and  his  10,000  Greeks  in  the  year 
401  B.C.,  and  really  more  important  in  point  of  size,  but 
now  called  Murad-Chai  (Xen..  Anab.,  iv.  5,  2).  After 
running  westei'ly  for  about  400  miles,  it  unites  with 
the  former  stream  about  five  miles  above  a  place  called 
Kebban-Madeu,  where,  as  the  name  Maden  denotes,  there 
are  mines  producing  lead,  near  the  point  where  the  39th 
degree  of  longitude  intersects  the  39th  of  latitude,  about 
2,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  combined  stream,  now  called  Frat,  but  in  ancient 
times  not  known  by  this  name  till  later,  a  river  of  120 
yards  in  breadth,  runs  south-west  for  about  fifty  miles 
to  a  point  where  it  turns  to  the  east,  not  far  noiih 
of  the  town  of  Malatiyeh  or  Malatia,  fonnerlj'  the 
capital  of  the  lesser  Armenia.  Near  liere  it  i-eceives  an 
important  affluent  from  the  west,  the  Tokhmah-Su,  and 
soon  afterwards  forces  its  way  in  a  cataract  through 
the  mountain  range  of  the  Taurus,  and  performing  a 
somewhat  circular  course,  passes  the  town  of  Sumeisat, 
formerly  Samcsata,  near  W.S.W.,  as  if  it  would  flow 
into  the  llediten-anean.  But  below  this,  at  a  place  called 
Rum  Kalah,  eighty  mUes  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
river,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Roman  geographer,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  suffers  a  defeat  from  Mount  Taurus,  and 
is  driven  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  114  miles 
past  Bir,  the  point  to  wliich,  iu  1836,  the  steamer 
ascended,  until  at  Balis,  eighty-eight  miles  below  Bir,  it 
turns  to  the  east  and  runs  for  1,000  miles  in  a  south- 
eastei-ly  direction,  tiU  it  meets  the  Tigris  at  Kornah,  and 
the  combined  streams  are  discharged  into  tho  Persian 
GuK  by  the  channel  called  Shat-el-Arab,  the  iQundated 
Arabian  bank. 

According  to  the  choice  which  we  make  for  the  head- 
stream  of  either  the  Kara-Su  or  the  Murad-Chai,  the 
whole  length  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  wiU  bo 
either  1,780  or  1,650  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the 
length  of  the  Thames.  In  its  course  it  receives  several 
affluents,  but  none  lower  than  the  point  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Khabur,  about  750  miles  from  the  mouth,  not 
far  below  Kerkesiah,  probably  the  ancient  Carehemish 
(2  Chi-on.  XXXV.  20 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2  ;  "Winer,  Realivorterh.). 


The  upper  part  of  its  course  as  far  as  Hit,  about  200 
miles  above  Babylon,  is  through  a  hilly  country.  About 
seventy  miles  below  Hit  the  country  becomes  flat,  and 
at  Lemlun,  in  lat.  31°  4-5',  long.  44°  59',  the  banks  are 
but  little  raised  above  the  river.  At  Kebban- Maden, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  stream  is  120  yards  wide ;  at 
Thapsacus,  where  the  army  of  Cyrus  forded  it  iu  B.C. 
401,  the  width  is  800  yards  ;  after  the  junction  with  the 
Khabur  it  is  400  yards  wide  and  18  feet  deep ;  but 
lower  down  the  width  and  depth  are  less,  owiug  to  the 
absence  of  all  affluents,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  river 
in  marshes  and  canals.  Thapsacus  (now  Dcir)  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  place  as  Tiphsah  (1  Kings  iv.  24).  For 
1,200  miles  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  in  1836 
Colonel  Chesney  ascended  it  as  far  as  Bir,  1,197  miles 
from  the  mouth,  in  a  steamer  drawing  four  feet  of 
water.  During  the  530  miles  of  its  course  through  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  the  Euphrates  does  not  fall  more 
than  three  inches  in  a  mile,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  annual  inundations,  which  begin  in  March  with  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  Armenia,  are  very  slow  in  nm- 
ning  off,  and  sometimes  are  in  force  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber. In  ancient  times  great  pains  were  taken  to  turn 
this  to  profitable  account  by  means  of  dykes  and  canals. 
Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian,  teUs  us  that  Semiramis, 
an  early  queen  of  Babylon,  who  reigned  about  750  B.C., 
and  whose  name  appears  inserted  on  a  statue  of  the 
god'  Nebo  (Isa.  xlvi.  1)  found  at  Nineveh,  caused  enor- 
mous dykes  to  be  made  over  the  plain ;  and  later  still 
another  queen,  Nitocris,  in  order  to  protect  the  city  of 
Babylon  from  tho  growing  power  of  the  Medes,  turned 
the  coiirse  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the 
city,  in  an  ingenious  manner  by  means  of  canals,  so  as 
to  make  the  approach  to  it  more  difficidt.  She  also 
caused  a  gi-eat  lake  to  be  dug,  the  earth  from  which, 
was  piled  up  iu  embankments  by  the  side  of  the  river 
(Herod,  i.  185).  Strabo,  the  great  Greek  geogi-apher, 
who  wi'ote  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  A.D., 
says  that  as  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  the  business  of  a  wise  governor  to  turn  it  to 
profitable  account,  for  in  dry  times  the  inhabitants  are 
as  likely  to  perish  from  drought  as  from  excess  of  water 
during  the  inundation.  For  this  purpose,  he  says, 
canals  liad  been  dug,  which  from  the  softness  of  the 
ground  it  was  very  easy  to  open,  but  difficvdt.to  close. 
And  he  adds  that  Alexander  the  Great,  in  order  to 
prevent  Arabia  from  being  inaccessible  to  invasion  from 
the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  by  reason  of  tho  extent  of 
marshy  country,  opened  a  new  mouth  to  a  canal  which 
led  from  the  river  to  the  marshes  and  lakes  on  its  right 
bank;  and  in  order  to  promote  liis  designs  on  that 
country,  caused  vessels  to  be  constructed,  wMch  were 
conveyed  in  pieces  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence  sent  down 
the  river  to  Babylon  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  740).  He  also 
wished,  and  this  was  perhaps  his  principal  motive,  to 
restore  to  Babylon  the  advantages  which  had  departed 
from  it  by  the  diversion  of  its  na-v-igable  river.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  stopping,  when  necessary,  the  mouth, 
of  his  canal ;  but  the  undertaking  was  abandoned  at 
his  death,  and  since  that  time  the  river  has  been  con- 
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stantly  straying  into  a  western  course.  In  order  to 
check  this,  the  entrance  to  a  canal  called  the  Hindiyeh, 
from  a  Hindoo  prince  who  re-opened  it,  is  from  time  to 
time  stopped,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  proper 
course  of  the  river  is  na^agable ;  but  at  other  times, 
when  the  flood  overjiowers  tlie  barrier,  the  wiKul 
stream  flows  westward  past  the  ruined  tower  called 
Birs  Nimroud,  and  enters  the  great  lake  called  Balir 
Nedjef.     From  this  issue  several  streams  which  at  such 


times  are  na^-igable,  and  which  when  united  form  the 
western  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  its  remaining  course  imtil  its  junction  with 
the  Tigris,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  narrow,  as 
are  those  also  of  the  united  stream  subsequently  to  this 
confluence.  Date-trees  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  banks, 
and  there  is  abundant  pasture  for  cattle ;  but  the 
climate  is  uidiealthy,  and  though  villages  are  numerous 
the  poi^ulation  is  scanty. 
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THE    COITsTIDENCES    OF    SCEIPTUEE.— II. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

THE    PENTATEUCH   AND    ST.   JOHN. 


?E  have  seen,  in  the  first  j)aper  of  this  series, 
that  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation 
which  bear  the  name  of  St.  John  present 
many  allusive  references  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis — references  sometimes  to  the  same  passages, 
almost  always  of  the  same  kind.  The  inference 
deduced  from  that  fact,  if  not  strong  enough  to  prove 
identity  of  authorship,  was  at  least  a  confirmation 
of  that  identity,  assumed  to  be  in  j)art  proved,  or  ren- 
dered probable,  by  independent  e\'idence.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  the 
-other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  writings 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  believed  that  the  investigation 
will  lead  us  to  results  which  wiU  give  a  fresh  interest  to 
our  study  of  both  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  fall 
within  its  range. 

Let  us  remembei',  at  the  outset,  that  there  are  indi- 
cations in  the  Gospel  history  that  the  Evangelist  of 
whom  wo  are  now  speaking  possessed  a  somewhat 
higher  culture  than  most  of  his  brother  disciples.  As 
one  known  to  the  high  priest,  and  bearing  a  name 
which  was  common  among  the  priesthood,'  he,  though 
living  in  the  seclusion  of  Bethsaida,  may  yet  have 
searched  the  Scriptures,  and  meditated  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  what  was  read  to  him,  or  by  him,  in  the 
synagogues  of  Galilee.  The  veiy  differences  which 
make  his  Gospel  in  so  many  ways  a  mai'ked  contrast  to 
the  other  three,  imply  a  greater  power  of  apprehending 
and  recording  the  higher  teaching  of  our  Lord.  His 
preference  for  the  Jerusalem  ministry  as  comjjared  with 
that  in  Galilee  and  Persea  recorded  by  the  other  Gos- 
pels ;  his  selection  just  of  that  portion  of  the  Galilean 
teaching  which  came  nearest  in  its  character  to  that  of 
Jerasalem,  speak  of  one  whoso  natural  atmosphere  of 
thought  was  that  which  he  shared  with  the  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  holy  city  rather  than  that  which  he  had 
in  common  with  the  peasants  and  fishermen  of  liis 
native  village.  The  marvellous  richness  of  the  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse;  the  echoes  from  weU-nigh  aU  the 
gi-eat  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  which  meet  us  in 
it;  the  name  of  "the  divine"  [i.e.  "the  theologian") 
given  to  him,  and  to  liim  alone  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  confirm  the  conclusion  as  to  the 
higher  education  of  St.  John  which  forms  the  starting 
point  of  the  present  inquiry.  That  education  would 
lead  him,  as  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  generally, 
so  especially  to  that  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
theology  for  every  devout  Israehte,  the  study  of  the 
law  in  its  technical  and  accepted  sense— i.e.,  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses. 

"VVliat  we  note,  then,  as  falling  in  with  this  antecedent 
probability,  is  the  fact  that  St.  John  gives  a  special  pro- 
minence in  his  Gospel  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  m 


1  Compare  Acts  iv.  G. 


its  bearing  wpon  that  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  that  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalj'pso  references  abound  not 
only,  as  already  shown,  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  to 
the  other  books  also ;  that  even  in  the  Epistles,  where 
allusions  to  any  other  parts  of  Scripture  are  less  ap- 
parent, traces  of  coincidence  in  thought  or  phrase  aro 
yet  to  be  met  with.  To  what  extent  we  find  these  in 
each  of  his  writings  will  appear  as  we  examine  them. 

(1.)  The  Gospels. — We  note,  to  begin  with,  that, 
in  immediate  seqiicl  to  what  is  known  as  the  prologue 
or  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel  (i.  1 — 14),  the  con- 
trast between  the  old  and  new  dispensations  is  definitely 
brought  before  us  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
Lawgiver.  "  The  law  was  given  hy  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ "  (i.  17).  The  words 
are  obviously,  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  best 
commentators,  those  of  the  Evangehst,  not  those  of 
the  Baptist,  whose  testimony  had  been  quoted  in 
ver.  15.  They  come  from  one  who  had  entered,  as 
fully  as  St.  Pa\il  did,  into  the  outward  and  inward 
meanings  of  that  law  of  which  he  spoke,  and  felt  that 
the  blessedness  of  the  new  covenant  of  which  he  was 
a  minister  was  that  by  it  a  man  might  be  "  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  he  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moses."  Can  we  fail  to  see  the  working  of 
that  con\'iction  in  his  selection  of  the  name  which  the 
Baptist  gave  to  the  Christ  as  almost  the  first  fact  to 
be  recorded — a  name,  be  it  remembered,  which  he  alone 
records — "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  ?  "  (i.  29).  Wliatever  other 
thoughts  may  have  gathered  round  those  words — and 
some  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  liii.  7  may  well 
have  been  implied — that  which  was  primaiy  and  central 
had  its  root  in  the  records  of  that  law  of  which  ho  had 
just  spoken.  "  The  lamb  of  God,"  as  that  which  God 
had  "pro\'ided  for  himseH  as  a  burnt-offering"  (Gen. 
xxii.  8),  recalled  the  typical  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  As  that 
which  "took  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  it  reproduced, 
with  the  significant  substitution  of  the  lamb  for  the 
goat — the  ty]>e  of  sinlessness  for  the  type  of  gmlt — 
the  image  of  the  scape-goat,  wliich  bore  upon  liim  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  people  into  a  land  not  inhabited 
(Lev.  xvi.  22). 

The  first  stage,  then,  in  the  process  by  which  the 
fisherman  of  Bethsaida  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  Lord  was  one  which  threw  his  thoughts  back  upon 
the  law  which  he  heard  read  in  the  synagogue  of  his 
village  every  Sabbath  day.  The  next  incident  which  he 
records,  the  conversion  of  his  two  fellow-townsmen, 
Philip  and  Nathanael  (identical,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  Bartholomew  of  the  other  Gospels),  points  to 
habitual  meditation  on  what  they  thus  heard.  "Wo 
have  found  him,"  sa'.d  Philip  to  his  friend,  "  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write."  Com- 
paratively scanty  as  are  the  Messianic  piedictions  of  tho 
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Pentateuch,  he  had  leai'ut  already  that  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  there  was  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  that  should 
bruise  the  sei-peut's  head"  (Geu.  iii.  15),  "the  seed  of 
Abraham  iu  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed"  (Geu.  xxii.  18) ;  perhaps,  also  (though the  pre- 
diction was  then,  aud  still  remains,  involved  in  some 
obscurity),  the  Sliiloh  unto  whom  should  be  "  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people"  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  the  prophet  "like 
unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  God  would  raise  up  "  in  the 
latter  days  for  Israel  (Deut.  xrai.  18).  The  tendency 
thus  shown  in  the  Apostle's  mind  is  exhibited  not  less 
strikingly  in  the  way  in  wliich  he,  and  he  alone,  records 
not  a  few  portions  of  our  Lord's  teachuig  which  bring 
out  new  meanings  from  the  old  records  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. We  can  imagine  with  what  eager  interest  he 
would  welcome  at  first,  even  though  at  the  time  he 
understood  but  dimly,  the  words  which  told  him  that, 
"as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so 
also  mu^t  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  uj),"  to  be  a  source 
of  life  and  healing  io  those  who  looked  to  Him  in  faith 
(John  iii.  14) ;  how,  when  he  came  mth  his  Master  to 
the  "  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph,"  all  the  old  memories  of  the  spot — the  well 
which  bore  the  patriarch's  name,  of  which  he,  his 
children,  and  his  cattle  had  so  often  drunk  (John  iv. 
5 — 12) — would  fill  his  mind  and  prepare  it  to  receive 
the  new  truths  which  were  henceforth  to  be  associated 
with  it ;  how  eagerly  Jie  who  liad  read  so  often  the 
old  history  of  "  the  bread  from  heaven,"  of  which  the 
Israelites  liad  eaten  in  the  wilderness,  would  i-eceive 
the  thought  that  it  was  not  Moses  who  gave  the  true 
bread  from  lieaveu,  but  the  Father  to  whom  they  were 
taught  to  say,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread" 
(John  vi.  32). 

So,  agaiu,  when  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  came,  and 
the  Master  and  scholar  were  once  again  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  aud  these  marvelled, 
saying,  "  How  kuoweth  this  man  letters  ?  " — (i.e.,  the 
law  and  the  exposition  of  its  precepts) — the  disciple 
must  have  felt  that  a  new  light  was  thrown  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  what  wo  call  moral  and  positive 
precepts,  on  the  comparative  prominence  of  the  latter 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  words,  "  Moses 
therefore  gave  unto  you  circiuncision,  not  because  it  is 
of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers ;  "  that  "  if  a  man  on  the 
Sabbath  day  received  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
should  not  be  broken,"  much  more  might  He,  the  Lord 
of  life,  in  full  obedience  to  the  eternal  laws  of  his 
Father,  "  make  a  man  eveiy  wliit  whole  on  the  Sabbath 
day"  (John  vii.  22,  23).  If  we  aecoiit  the  narrative 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  as  occupj-iug  its  right 
place  as  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  that  also  brings 
into  close  juxtaposition  the  Pharisees'  adherence  to  the 
letter  in  aU  its  rigour,  "  Moses  m  the  law  commanded 
us  that  such  should  be  stoned,"  and  the  "mercy  re- 
joicing against  judgment,"  which  our  Lord  showed 
towards  the  poor  sinner  that  crouched  before  liim. 
He  read  in  the  rule  that  the  Avitnesses  in  such  a 
case  should  be  the  first  to  take  pari  iu  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  for  which   they  pressed,  a  safeguard 


against  over-hasty,  uncaUed-for,  malignant  accusations. 
Were  the  accusers  in  this  case  prepared  to  cast  the 
first  stone  when  they  themselves,  "  conncted  by  their 
own  consciences,"  felt  themselves  to  be  gudty  of  sins 
to  the  fidl  as  great  (John  \-iii.  4 — 9)  ?  So,  again,  the 
words  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  am "  (John  xm.  58), 
full  of  profoundest  meaning  as  they  are,  taken  by 
themselves,  must  have  been  yet  more  significant  to  one 
who  connected  them  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Name  to  Moses  as  the  I  am,  the  Eternal  and  Un- 
changing, and  was  therefore  able  to  see  in  them  the 
vindication  of  the  claim  ("  I  aud  my  Father  are  one  ") 
which,  to  those  who  called  themselves  Moses'  disciples, 
who  "  knew  that  God  spake  imto  Moses,"  and  yet 
were  unable  to  believe  in  the  Christ  of  whom  Moses 
wi-ote,  seemed  so  full  of  blasphemy.  So  it  was  that 
they  were  blind  and  deaf  to  the  teaching  even  of  the 
Master  whom  they  honom-ed,  and  that  Moses,  in  whom 
they  trusted,  became  not  their  defender,  but  their 
accuser  (John  v.  45 — 17). 

Once  more  we  liave  to  note  how  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  the  cross,  and  watched 
the  soldiers  as  they  came  to  complete  the  work  of  death, 
saw,  in  the  quickness  with  which  his  spirit  had  passed 
away,  that  which  made  Him  the  true  antityj)e  of  that 
paschal  lamb  wliich  was  even  then,  it  may  be,  being 
slaiu  in  every  Jewish  household.  Taught  by  his  Master 
during  his  ministry  on  earth,  taught  afterwards  by  the 
iUimiinatiug  Sjiirit,  he  learnt  that  thus,  iu  what  seemed 
the  accidents  of  the  execution,  there  was,  by  a  corre- 
spondence not  without  design,  a  fidfikuent  of  the  sym- 
boHc  nde,  "These  tilings  were  done  that  the  Scriptm-e 
should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken  " 
(John  xix.  36). 

(2.)  The  Revelation. — The  special  connection  of 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  been 
already  dwelt  on.  What  we  have  now  to  notice  is  that 
it  presents  the  same  e%'idence  that  the  mind  of  the  writer 
was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  law  of  Moses  as  a 
whole,  that  the  di-vine  words  which  were  the  clothuig  of 
the  truths  revealed  to  him  would  hardly  have  been  in- 
telligible save  to  one  who  had  been  thus  prepared  for 
them.  The  first  ^-ision  that  met  his  gaze  as  he  was  iu 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  brought  before  him  the 
form  of  one  whom  he  had  known  as  the  Son  of  man, 
now  seen  as  in  the  garments  of  the  priesthood,  in  closest 
nearness  to  the  seven-branched  lamp  which,  as  the 
symbol  of  light,  perhaps  as  a  representative  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  occupied  so  promuient  a  place  among  the 
symbols  of  tlie  tabernacle  (Rev.  i.  13).  The  in-omises 
made  by  the  Lord  of  the  churches  to  those  that  over- 
come are  rich  in  allusive  references  of  the  same  kind. 
Over  and  above  that  to  the  "  tree  of  life,"  we  have  the 
"  hidden  manna  "  (Rev.  ii.  17) ;  the  "  book  of  life,"  from 
which  their  names  were  not  to  be  blotted  out  (Rev.  iii.  5 ; 
comp.  Exod.  xxxii.  32) ;  the  "  white  stone,  and  on  the 
stone  a  new  name  written,"  representing  (according  to 
Archbishop  Trench  ^  and  other  commentators)  the  Uiim 

1  The  Epislha  io  tho  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  124. 
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and  Thummim,  which,  in  their  crystalline  brightness 
and  oracular  mysteiy,  were  the  special  insignia  of  the 
high  priest's  office.  So,  in  like  manner,  echoes  from  the 
Pentateuch  meet  us  in  the  vision  of  the  throne,  bright 
as  a  "sapphire,"  in  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  girt  about  by  a 
rainbow,  "  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald,"  in  Rev.  iv.  3 ; 
of  "  the  Lamb  as  it  liad  been  slain,"  which  renewed  the 
first  testimony  that  had  led  him  to  know  his  Lord  as 
indeed  the  Christ  (Rev.  v.  6) ;  of  the  "  golden  vials  fuU 
of  incense,"  which  recalled  the  ministrations  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  (Rev.  v.  8) ;  of  the  consecration  of  all  true 
disciples  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  to  be  "  kings  and 
priests  unto  God"  (Rev.  v.  10;  comp.  Exod.  xix.  6); 
in  the  numbering  and  sealing  of  a  new  Israel  in  its 
mystical  completeness  (Rev.  vii.  4 — 8) ;  in  the  trumpets 
with  which  the  angels,  acting,  as  it  were,  as  priests  ia 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  proclaimed  the  march 
of  God's  great  judgments  (Rev.  viii.  2 ;  comp.  Numb. 
X.  8 — 10) ;  in  the  act  of  the  angel  who,  like  a  priest, 
"  took  the  censer  and  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar  " 
(Rev.  viii.  5).  If  the  under-current  of  the  later  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  which  mingles  with  the  main  stream 
of  the  seer's  thoughts  suggests  the  identification  of  the 
imperial  city  of  the  world's  splendour  with  the  Babylon 
against  which  Isaiah  had  denounced  his  woes,  the  other 
identification  of  that,  or  another  representative  of  the 
world  as  contrasted  with  the  Church,  Avith  "  the  great 
city  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where 
also  our  Lord  was  crucified "  (Rev.  xi.  8),  shows  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer  dwelt  on  the  earlier  as  well 
as  on  the  later  symbols  of  antagonism.  When  the 
victory  over  all  antagonism  is  completed,  the  triumph 
song  of  the  redeemed  unites  things  new  and  old.  It  is 
"the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,"  the  utterance 
of  a  joy  as  great  as  that  which  thriUed  through  the 
hearts  of  Israel  as  they  looked  on  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  their  bondage  across  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Rev. 
XV.  3).  It  is  the  song,  also,  of  tlie  Lamb,  of  Him  by 
whose  death  Death  has  been  overcome,  of  Him  in  whose 
blood  the  companies  of  the  redeemed  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  as  with  the  whiteness  of 
a  stainless  purity. 

(3.)  The  Epistles. — The  traces  of  a  mind  exercised 
in  constant  meditation  on  the  Pentateuch,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  are,  it  must  be  freely 
confessed,  fewer  and  fainter  in  the  Epistles  than  in  the 
other  writings  of  St.  John.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  should  be  so.  To  whatever  cause  we 
may  ascribe  the  difBerence— the  effect  of  age,  or  the 
tendency  to  dwell  on  truth  in  its  simplest  forms — the 
Epistles  have,  it  is  clear,  neither  the  rich  exuberance  of 
Old  Testament  imagery  which  we  find  in  the  Revela- 
tion, nor  the  dialectic  character  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  Gospel.  Direct  allusions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  reference  to  the  sin  of  the  first  murderer  (1  John 
iii.  12),  we  scarcely  find  at  all.  And  yet  even  here  a 
closer  inquiry  will  find  words  and  phrases  used  which 
derive  their  special  significance  from  the  associations 
which  gather  round  them  in  the  legal  or  ritual  language 
o£  the  Pentateuch.     The  truth  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus 


Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from  all   sin" 
(1  John  i.  7),  throws  us  back  as  distinctly  as  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  upon  the  general 
law  that  "  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  (or 
cleansed)  with  blood  "  (Heb.  ix.  22) ;  and  thus  every  in- 
stance in  which  blood  was  thus  used,  the  cleansing  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  as  a  consecration  to  their  priestly 
office  (Exod.  xxix.  20),  of  the  individual  offender  in  the 
ritual  of  the  trespass-offering  (Lev.  iv.  31 ;  v.  16),  of 
the  leper  who   had  been  freed  from  his  leprosy  (Lev. 
xiv.  25),  of  the  whole  people  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  14,  15, 19),  becomes  a  type  of  that  which  re- 
ceives its  fulfilment  in  the  great  Antitype.     So,  too, 
the  word  "  propitiation,"  in  1  John  ii.  2,  identical  in  its 
meaning  with  the  Greek  word  used  for  the  "  mercy-seat " 
in  Exod.  xxxi.  7,  and  connected  with  the  word  which  we 
render,  whenever  it  occurs  as  "to  make  atonement," 
concentrates  within  itseK,    especially   in   following  so 
immediately  upon  the  reference  to  the  blood  of  Christ 
just  noticed,  the  whole  cycle  of  thoughts  which  were 
symbolised,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual.    The  "  cleansing  "  and  the  "  proijitiation  "  were  the 
two  elements  of  the  perfect  sacrifice,  and  both  these  were, 
the  Apostle  teaches,  united  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.     Not  less  clear,  again,  is  the  reference  to  the 
sacerdotal   symbolism  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  words^ 
which  St.  John  uses  of  himself  and  of  aU  true  Cluis- 
tians,  "  We  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  "  (1  Jollii 
ii.  20).     Whatever  had  been  signified  by  the  "holy  oil" 
with  which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  to 
their  priestly  office,  and  became  the  anointed  ones — the 
Christs — of  God  (Exod.  xxix.  7,  21),  this,  in  all  its  fulness 
of  meaning,  as  including  consecration,  the  gift  of  wis- 
dom and  of  insight,   knowledge  of    di^ane  things,   St. 
John  finds  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all  who  seek  for 
it.     The  very  name  which  St.  John  uses  here,  and  here 
only,  instead  of  God,  or  its  more  usual  synonyms,  "  the 
Holy  One,"  is,  as  it  were,  an  echo  from  the  ceremonial 
language  of  Leviticus  in  connection  with  the  priestly 
office,  the  consecrated  life,  of  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel.     The  oft-repeated  command,  "  Be  ye  lioly,  for  I 
am  holy "  (Lev.  xi.  44,  45 ;  xix.  2 ;  xx.  7,  26),  had  fixed 
that  name  as  representing  the  Divine  will  in  its  special 
character  as  both  requiring  and  bestowing  the  holiness 
without  which  "  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  "  (Heb.  xii.  14). 
Even  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  laying  stress 
as  it  does  upon  the  twofold  love  of  God  and  of  our 
brethren,  and  seeming,  as  it  does  so,  to  rise  into  a  region, 
of  the  spiritual  life  far  above  that  of  the  law  of  Moses 
and  its  ordinances,  is  yet,  after  all,  but  a  transfigured 
and  glorified  reproduction  of  the  teaching  of  that  law 
which  bade  men  to   "love  the  Lord  their  God  with  aU 
their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,   and  Avith  aU  their 
might "  (Dent.  vi.  5),  and  to  "  love  their  neiglibour  as 
themselves  "  (Lev.  xix.  18).      Lastly,  even  the  special 
form  of  that  last  love   on  which  St.  John  dwells   as 
its   highest   glory — "If   any  man  see  his  brother   sin 
a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  ho   shall  ask,    and  lie 
sliall  give  Jiim  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  deatli" 
(1  John  V.  16) — is,  in  like  manner,  not  without  a  parallel 
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in  that  summary  of  duties,  half  ethical,  half  ritual, 
which  was  meaut,  wo  may  well  believe,  as  a  manual 
for  both  priests  ami  people:  •■Thou  shalt  not  hate 
thy  brotlier  in  tuiuo  lieart  :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise 
rebuke  tliy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  liim " 
(Lev.  xix.  17). 

Enough  lias  been  said  to  show  that  this  habit  of 
dwelling  on  the  language  and  thoughts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  characteristic,  iu  almost  equal  measure,  of  all 
the  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  John.  To 
some  extent,  at  least,  it  strengthens  our  belief  in  theii' 
claim  to  the  name  they  bear.  But  the  interest  of  the 
inquiry  is  not  limited,  it  is  believed,  to  the  sujjport  thus 


gained  for  the  traditional  belief  of  Christendom  in  the 
authorship  of  those  writings.  Much  rather  may  we 
learn  from  such  investigation  the  lesson  that  the  gift 
and  power  of  which  we  speak  as  inspiration  works  upou 
the  natural  character  of  the  man  inspired,  but  does  not 
destroy ;  it  appropriates  and,  so  to  speak,  utilises  all  pre- 
^dous  study,  knowledge,  trains  of  thought ;  co-operates 
with  aU  gifts  of  insight,  and  leads  them,  without  sus- 
pending or  overpoweiing  them,  to  a  higher  region.  It 
is  something  gained  if  we  are  thus  able  to  enter,  in 
ever  so  small  a  measure,  into  the  process  by  which 
"  lioly  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  21). 


DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAIIS^ED.— IV. 

THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES :— ST.  JAMES. 

BY    TUE    REV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    KECTOR    OF    ST.    MARY    DE    CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    GLOUCESTER    AND    BRISTOL. 


"  Is  any  sick  amon?  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoiiitiug  him  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
siclt,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up."— Chap.  v.  14,  15. 

GREAT  history  has  gathered  round  these 
apparently  simple  words  of  St.  James. 
They  are  used  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers  generally  as  the  authority  for 
the  practice  of  extreme  unction,  which 
is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chui-ch.  The  earhest  witness  adduced 
for  this  interjjretation  of  the  Apostle  is  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.,  iu  the  fifth  century.  In  a  letter  to  Deceutius 
this  Bishop  of  Rome  rephes  to  the  question — whether 
the  sick  might  be  anointed  with  oil — and  whether 
ihe  bishop  might  anoint  ?  He  replies  that  this 
might  be  done,  arguing  from  the  language  of  St. 
-James.  But,  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  Avell  observes  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  "If  ex- 
treme unction  were  then  in  the  fifth  century  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  Church,  it  is  impossible  that  one  bishop 
should  have  asked  the  question  of  another,  or,  if  he 
did,  that  the  other  should  have  at  ouce  reminded  liim 
that  it  was  a  weU-kuown  sacrameut  of  immemorial 
usage." 

We  will  examine  the  words  of  St.  James  closely,  and 
try  and  show  their  real  meaning. 

(a)  To  whom  were  the  elders  of  the  church  to  be 
summoned — to  the  dying  or  to  any  one  suffering  from 
grave  sickness  ? 

(6)  Who  are  signified  by  the  denomination  "elders  of 
.tiie  church  ?  " 

(c)  Is  the  "anointing  with  oil,"  here  referred  to,  to  be 
(Considered  as  a  solemn  sacramental  act  ? 

{d)  Are  the  words  "'will  save  the  sick,"  in  ver.  1.5, 
-to  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  sufferer's  body  or 
soul? 

To  these  four  questions  we  would  reply : 

Co)  Not  to  the  "d}-ing"  were  the  cldei-s  to  b^  sum- 


moned, but  to  the  "sick."  The  word  used  iu  this  place, 
daeevtl,  serves  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate 
ordinary  as  well  as  grave  sickness.  For  the  general 
meaning  (ordinary  sickness)  of  this  verb,  compare 
St.  Luke  iv.  40,  where  our  Lord,  laying  his  hands  on 
them,  healed  all  that  were  sick  of  divers  diseases.  Fov 
the  more  deadly  signification,  compare  St.  Luke  vii.  10, 
where  the  centurion's  servant,  who  liad  been  at  the 
point  of  death,  was  restored.  In  our  passage  hero 
doubtless  one  suffering  from  grave  illness  is  intended, 
but  nothing  l^eyond  this. 

(b)  The  "elders  of  the  church"  were  doubtless  men 
ifficially  ordained  by  the  Apostles  or  chief  ministers 
of  the  church  to  govern  and  instruct  the  community. 
To  the  presb^-ters  or  elders  of  Judtea  Barnabas  and 
Saul  bear  the  alms  contributed  by  the  Gentile  churches 
(Acts  xi.  30).  By  the  presbj-ters  we  find  Paul  received 
on  the  occasion  of  liis  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
them  he  gives  an  account  of  liis  missionary  labours  and 
triumphs  (Acts  xxi.  18).  In  the  first  missionary  journey 
Paid  and  Barnabas  appointed  presbyters  iu  every 
church  (Acts  xiv.  23). 

(c)  Tlie  "anointiug  with  oil"  here  can  have  no  solemn 
sacramental  signification,  for  it  was  not  an  anointing 
l^efore  death,  but  it  was  simply  to  be  used  as  a  means 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  person.  Such  an  anointing' 
seems  to  have  been  long  practised  among  the  Jew.i 
as  a  medical  remedy :  compare  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  11 ; 
li.  8,  and  especially  St.  Luke  x.  34,  where  the  good 
Samaritan  pours  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the 
poor  wounded  man  who  fell  among  thieves ;  and  Sr. 
Mark  vi.  13,  where  the  twelve  anointed  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick. 

(d)  The  woi-ds  "  shall  save  the  sick,"  in  verse  15,  can 
only  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  healing  of  the 
body,  for  tlic  question  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
treated  sejjarately  and  quite  independently  in  the 
following  sentence. 

The  passage  then  signifies,  that  if  any  member  of 
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a  cliurcli  was  very  ill,  the  presbyters  of  tliat  church 
might  bo  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer, 
■fliat  there  they  sliould  pi'ay  over  him,  aud  in  the  name 
cf  the  Lord  auoint  him  with  oil.  St.  James  then  adds : 
"And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  bring'  the  sick  man  up  out  of  his  sickness." 
Tliis  promise  of  recovery  from  sickness,  we  must  re- 
member, is  unconditional.  In  other  words,  a  super- 
natural power  of  healing  was  entrusted  to  the  assembled 
p:-esbyters  of  any  Christian  church  at  that  time,  on 
condition  of  a  certain  simple  means  being  used,  accom- 
panied with  prayer  offered  in  faith.  How  long  this 
miraculous  power  spoken  of  by  St.  James  was  continued 
to  the  Church  we  know  not.  It  prohahly  soon  ceased 
along  with  the  other  kindred  gifts — the  charismata, 
alluded  to  at  length  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10, 
cuch  a?  gifts  of  healiug,  of  prophecy,  of  tongties,  of 
interpretation  of  tongues,  &c.  It  lias  been  suggested, 
with  some  probability,  that  these  powers,  certamly  pos- 
sessed by  the  early  Church,  were  bestowed  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 

Though  ecclesiastical  history  is  silent  respecting  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  these  miraculous  gifts  in 
the  Church,  we  can  trace,  from  incidental  notices  in 
the  few  very  ancient  records  we  possess  of  the  first 
ago  of  Christkmity.  the  gradual  fading  away  of  this 
divine  power.  Justin  MartjT  and  Ireueeus,  at  Rome, 
Ephesus,  and  Lyons,  bear  witness  to  the  continuance  of 
these  great  gifts  during  the  second  centuiy.  "  Others," 
so  writes  Irenseus,  "  heal  the  sick  by  imposition  of 
hands."  Tertullian,  writmg  at  the  close  of  the  second 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  Carthage, 
alludes  to  the  cures  worlcccl  by  Christians ;  while 
Origen,  at  Alexandria,  a  few  years  later  on  in  the  third 
century,  paints,  as  it  were,  a  picture  of  the  fading 
glories  of  the  age  of  miracles.  In  his  treatise  against 
Celsiis  he  says,  "  Ti-aces  (txi'v)  of  miracles  are  in  some 
sort  found  amongst  Christians  ;  .  .  .  we  have  our- 
selves seen  them."  Aud  again, in  the  same  Avi-iting,  ''Still 
traces  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  wliich  was  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  are  retained  (o-wC^Tot)  amongst  Christians ; 
they  eject  demons,  they  perform  cures,  and  they  enjoy 
some  ^-isions  of  things  future,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord." 

In  less  than  100  years  later,  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius,  the  historian, 
while  -wi-iting  with  full  and  entire  faith  in  these  mira- 
culous powers  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  e^•idently 
speaks  of  them  as  belonging  to  a  past  generation.  He 
wrote  of  them  without  any  idea  of  such  miracles  bemg 
wrought  in  his  days.  The  power  of  working  miracles, 
gradually  for  a  long  time  on  the  wane,  had  finally  dis- 
appeared from  the  Church  before  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Constautine  the  Great.  But  though  miracu- 
lous charismata,  among  which  we  must  reckon  the 
power  of  healing  by  the  presbytery,  dwelt  on  by  St. 
James,  were  no  longer  possessed  by  the  Church,  the 
custom  of  anointing,  which  in  the  first  instance  had 
reference  exclusively  to  bodily  disease,  seems  to  have 
been  continued  almost  solely  with  a  A-iew  to  the  be- 


stowal of  spiritual  grace  to  the  soul ;  and  what  at  first 
was  done  through  a  lo\'ing  reluctance  to  believe  in  the 
cessation  of  miracles  in  the  Church,  was  continued, 
though  the  miraculous  power  spoken  of  by  St.  James 
existed  no  longer.  But  for  some  900  years  no  clear 
reference  to  it  as  a  sacramental  rite  occurs.  Bcl- 
larmine  (see  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on  the  Sacraments) 
quotes  a  reference  from  Innocent  III.  to  this  rite  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Extreme  unction  as  a 
sacrament  is  enjoined  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  Coimcils  of  Florence'  and  Trent,-  A.D.  1439  and 
A.D.  1551.  The  Coimcil  of  Trent  directed  that  tho 
anointing  should  not  take  place  except  where  recovery 
is  not  to  be  looked  for.''  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiv.) 
This  is  very  different  from  the  injunction  cf  St. 
James,  which  directs  the  anointing,  accompanied  with 
prayer,  and  promises,  as  a  sure  result,  the  recovery  of 
the  sick. 

The  English  Reformers  retained  a  form  of  anointing 
the  sick  in  the  fii-st  Service  Book  of  King  Edward  VI., 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  attached  any  sacra- 
mental efficacy  to  it,  but  merely  sanctioned  its  use  if 
the  sick  person  desired  it.^  All  reference  to  anointing 
with  oil  Avas  omitted  in  the  service  for  the  A-isitation 
cf  the  sick  in  the  second  Service  Book.  A  beautiful 
passage  from  Trautman  is  cpioted  by  Dr.  Schaff  in  his 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  on  tho  disappearance 
of  such  charismata  or  miraculous  gifts  as  the  cil- 
anointing  spoken  of  and  enjoined  by  St.  James  in  the 
celebrated  passage  we  have  been  commenting  on: — "As 
in  tho  case  of  marriage,  the  lestivity  of  the  wedduig- 
day  cannot  always  last,  any  more  than  the  inspiration 
of  the  first  love,  when  the  seriousness  and  steady 
activity  of  the  common  pilgrimage  just  begun  comes 
on ;  as,  according  to  the  universal  order  of  nature,  tho 
blossom  must  fall  away  if  the  fruit  is  to  thrive,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  fruit  does  not  appear  without 
the  iireeediug  l)lossom,  so  that  gush  of  heavenly  powers 
on  tho  Day  of  Pentecost  could  not,  must  not  continue 
in  the  Churih.  It  could  not,  because  the  earthly 
human  nature  is  not  able  constantly  to  bear  the  bliss 
of  ecstasy  and  such  mighty  streams  of  power  from 
above,  as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the  three  chosen 
disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  It  must 
not,  because  the  continuance  of  the  blossom  would  have 
hiiulered  the  development  of  the  fruit.  The  splendour 
of  these  higher  powers  would  unavoidably  have  fixed 
the  eye  aud  the  heart  too  much  on  externals,  and  tho 
proper  object  and  work  of  faith,  the  inward  conquest 
of  the  world,  would  liave  been  neglected." 


1  Extreme  unctiou  is  still  practised  iu  the  Greek  Church,  but 
it  is  not  esteemed  as  a  sacrament. 

-  The  Couucil  of  Trent  declared  extreme  unction  to  bo  a  sacra- 
ment, instituted  by  Christ,  conferring  good,  remitting  sins,  aud 
comforting  the  infirm. 

•*  "  Qui  tarn  periculose  decumbunt  ut  iu  exitu  vitas  consfituti 
videantur."  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiv.,  quoted  by  Wordsworth 
on  St.  James  v.  H.) 

■•  The  first  S:rvica  Book  (1549)  directed—"  If  the  sick  person 
desire  to  be  anointed,  then  shall  the  priest  anoint  him  upon  the 
forehead  or  breast  only,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,"  Then 
followed  the  prayer  to  be  used  for  pardon  cf  sins  and  restoratieu 
of  bodily  health. 
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EASTERN   GEOaRAPHY  OF   THE   BIBLE.— II. 

BY   REV.   H.    W.    PHILLOTT,    M.A.,    RECTOK   OF   STAUNTON-ON-WTE,   AND    PRELECTOR   OF   HEREFORD   CATHEDRAL. 


THE   TIGRIS. 

[  HE  reader  will  remember  that  of  the  two 
streams  which  combine  to  form  the 
Euphrates,  the  more  southerly  one,  called 
Mui-ad-Chai,  was  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west,  and  that  it  joins  the  Frat  at  Kebban- 
Maden.  The  southern  boimdary  of  its  course  is  the 
northern  side  moimtaiu  range  called  Mush-Dagh, 
which  is  in  truth  a  continuation  towards  the  east  of  the 
great  Taurus  or  rather  Anti-Taiunis  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  runs  like  a  spur  from  the  Taurus  in  a  W.E. 
direction.  Between  Kebban-Maden  and  Someisat, 
or  rather  Rum-Kalah,  some  fifty  miles  lower  down, 
the  Euphrates  describes  a  figure  somewhat  like  the 
letter  S,  "  where  thro'  the  sei-pent  river "  coils.  In 
the  high  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mush-Dagh, 
at  an  elevation  of  5,050  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  prin- 
ciijal  source  of  the  Tigris,  at  a  point  south-west  of  the 
lake  Goljik,  which  will  be  found  in  the  maps  within 
the  upper  loop  of  the  S,  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
place  where,  as  Pliny  says,  the  Taiirus  fails  to  resist 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  forces  its  way  through  the 
mountain  in  a  cataract.  This  is  in  lat.  38°  20',  long. 
39*  25'.  For  about  twenty-five  miles  the  Tigris  nms 
noi-th-east,  and  then  turning  southward  at  Arghana- 
Maden,  where  again  there  are  mines,  through  a  high 
table-land,  it  reaches  Dir..~^ekir,  anciently  Amida,  situate 
on  its  right  bank,  about  150  miles  from  its  source, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  a  short  distance 
below  the  city.  It  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  runs 
for  about  105  miles  till  it  reaches  Til,  or  Tilleh, 
where  it  receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Bitlis,  the 
Sert,  and  the  Bohtan,  anciently  the  Centrites/ rising 
in  the  Bohtan  mountains,  forming  altogether  a  stream 
of  equal  size  with  the  main  branch  itseK,  and  called 
sometimes  the  Eastern  Tigi-is.  It  had  also,  between 
Diarbekir  and  this  point,  received  another  large  stream 
from  the  north,  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  source 
of  the  main  ri^-er.  From  Til  the  Tigris  flows  first 
.south  and  then  south-east  through  a  hilly  country  past 
Jezireh,  a  town  which,  as  its  name  denotes,  stands  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  main  river  and  a  tributaiy 
fitream,  842  feet  above  the  Persian  Gulf.  Having 
received  on  its  left  bank  (east)  the  Khabour,  it  passes 
the  town  of  Mosul  on  its  right  hand,  opposite  to  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  353  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  gulf.  Bel(5w  Mosul  it  is  joined  suc- 
cessively on  the  left  hand  by  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Zab,  and  becomes  about  500  yards  in  breadth, 
until,  a  little  above  Samarah,  it  enters  the  great  allu- 
^^al  plain  of  Chaldsea.  From  Samai-ah  it  makes  a 
bend  to  the  cast  before  passing  through  the  important 
city  of  Baghdad,  built  on  both  sides  of  its  stream,  and 
connected  by  two  bridges  of  boats.  About  five  miles 
below  Baghdad  it  is  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  now 
not  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant,  by  the  Saklawiyeh 


canal ;  and  about  twenty  mUes  below  this  it  receives 
the  Diyaleh  or  Shirwan,  an  important  river.  In  lat. 
32''  30',  seventy  miles  above  Kornah,  at  Kut-el-Amarah, 
a  river  called  Shat-el-Hie,  which  liecomes  nearly  dry  in 
summer,  branches  oft'  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  after  a 
bend  towards  the  north-east,  and  a  somewhat  circidar 
course  of  241  miles,  the  Tigris  coalesces  with  the 
Euphrates  at  Kornah,  after  a  course  of  1,146  miles  from 
its  source.  From  Kornah  the  united  stream,  now  about 
haH  a  mile  wide,  and  called  Shat-el-Arab,  bordered  by 
date-tree  forests,  the  haunt  of  innumerable  and  gigantic 
mosquitoes,  and  affording  abundant  pasture  for  buffa- 
loes, flows  nearly  south-east  towards  the  sea,  after  a 
course  of  about  120  miles.  During  its  course  it  receives 
two  large  affluents  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kerkhah  and 
the  Karun,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  si^eak 
hereafter.  Basrah,  an  important  town  of  60,000  in- 
habitants, distant  from  Kornah  about  forty  miles,  and 
about  seventy  from  the  sea,  stands  on  a  creek  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  is  navigable  with 
care  for  ships  of  500  tons  burthen ;  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Karun  is  Mohammerah,  a  miserable  town,  swarm- 
ing with  mosquitoes,  in  an  important  situation,  belong- 
ing to  Persia.  Like  the  Eui^hrates,  the  Tigris  is  annually 
swollen  by  floods,  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  ncigh- 
boui%  owing  to  the  greater  number  and  more  important 
character  of  its  affluents,  which  rise  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  and 
Persia.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  high  as 
Diarbekir — i.e.,  for  1,000  miles  of  its  course.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  numerous  canals  joining  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  conveying"  to  one  river  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  other,  and  irrigating  the  coimtry 
between  them.  Extensive  remains  of  these  stiU  exist, 
but  they  are  in  great  measure  neglected ;  the  waters 
of  both  rivers  are  allowed  to  waste  themselves  in 
unwholesome  marshes,  and  the  immense  advantages 
arising  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  to  a  great 
extent  thrown  away  and  lost. 

The  i-ivcr  Tigris  is  called  in  canonical  Scripture  Hid- 
dckel,  imder  which  name  it  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  14,  and 
Dan.  X.  4,  where  it  is  called  the  "  great  river,"  a  term 
usually  applied  to  the  Eiiphratcs.  But  the  name  Tigiis 
is  found  in  Tobit  \i.  1,  in  connection  with  Nineveh,  ib. 
xi.  1.  The  two  names  do  not  at  first  sight  aiJjiear  to 
be  related,  but  let  us  dissect  them.  The  main  part  of 
the  word  Hiddek-el  appears  to  come  from  a  Persian 
word  Tigera  or  Tiglira,  which  means  "  swift,"  also  an 
arrow,  and  hence  perhaps  a  tiger,  with  the  same  notion 
of  swiftness.  The  modern  Arabic  name  for  the  river  is 
Dijleh.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  name 
Diglito,  by  which  Pliny  says  a  j)art  of  it  was  caUed, 
and  which,  according  to  him,  was  the  Median  word  for 
an  arrow.  Thus  if  we  change  d  into  t,  and  I  into  r, 
a  change  A'ery  common  in  language,  we  shall  see  that 
the   stem-syUables  of  Hiddek-ol,  Digl-ito,  Dijl-oh  and 
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Tigr-is  represent  nearly  the  same  word,  whose  elements, 
we  may  observe  further,  are  seen  also  in  the  name  of  the 
Assyi-ian  king  Tigl-ath  Pileser. 

In  course  of  time  the  land  has  encroached  on  the  sea 
to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  sediment 
brouglit  down  by  the  two  rivers  during  their  inunda- 
tions. If  this  process  has  been  always  going  on  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  does  now,  it  appears  from  the  accounts 
by  ancient  geographers  of  certain  cities  in  their  time, 
that  the  rate  of  the  gain  in  land  has  been  no  less  than 
"thirty  yards  per  annum :  thus  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  sea  must  have  reached  inland  sixty-four  miles 
or  thereabouts  further  than  at  present,  towns  whose 
remains  are  existing  inland  must  have  been  then  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  Chaldeans,  "  whose  cry  is  in  the 
ships,"  must  have  been  a  more  distinctly  maritime 
nation  than  we  should  otherwise  suppose.  (Isa.  xliii.  1-i  ; 
Pliny,  vi.  127 ;  Fiirst,  Lex.,  i.  378  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.,  ii.  166 ; 
Ainsworth,  Bes.,  p.  194 ;  Smith,  Anc.  Hist.,  i.  215.) 

Within  the  space  enclosed  by  these  two  great  rivers^ 
so  nearly  as  to  be  almost  an  island,  and  called  in  a  wide 
sense  by  Greek  and  Roman  wi-iters  the  Mesojjotamia 
or   "  mid-river-land  j "   by  modem    Arabs  Al-Jezireli, 


"the  island,"  a  region  of  about  700  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  250  miles,  and  in 
the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  their  banks,  were 
the  ancient  seats  of  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldsean  and 
Assp'ian  empires.  The  boundaries  of  these  empires 
cannot  be  laid  down  with  precise  exactness,  but  we  may 
take  as  a  boundary  ])etween  the  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
Aram-Naliaraim,  the  "liigh  land  of  the  two  rivers," 
and  the  Lower,  or  Chaldsea,  a  line  which  runs  obliquely 
from  near  Hit  on  the  Euj)hrates,  in  lat.  33°  45',  to  near 
Tekxit  on  the  Tigiis,  in  lat.  34°  35',  from  whicli  point, 
or  at  Samarah,  the  low  alluvial  plain  of  the  Lower 
Mesopotamia  maybe  said  to  begin.  This  latter  portion 
included  the  country  possessed  either  by  conquest  or 
settlement  by  the  race  whose  kingdom  had  its  begin- 
ning in  Babel,  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  from  whom  went 
forth  Nimrod  into  Asshur,  Assp-ia,  and  budt  Nineveh 
and  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  the  "  great  city " 
(Gen.  X.  10 — 12j.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  included 
also,  in  what  may  j)erhaps  be  called  Chaldaea  Proper, 
the  birth-place  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the  Hebrew, 
the  '"man  from  beyond,"  the  foimder  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  which  came  from  beyond  tlie  i-iver  Euphrates. 
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the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  about  the  time  of  Joseph. 
It  indicates  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  such  persons 
to  take  refuge  under  certain  circumstances  with  the 
Pharaohs.  It  shows  that  their  coming  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  government ;  that  they  would,  if 
their  rank  required  it,  be  received  as  persons  of  dis- 
tinction ;  that  their  number  would  be  put  upon  record ; 
and  that  the  Egji^tiau  government  would  occupy  itseH 
with  their  location  and  em])loyment.  Altogether,  the 
scene,  though  it  probably  does  not  represent  the  actual 
arrival  of  Jacob,  gives  us  a  most  lively  picture  of  what 
(it  is  probable)  actually  happened  on  his  arrival.  The 
new-comers,  on  Entering  an  Egy^itiau  nome,  would  be 
brought  before  the  nomarch,  or  governor,  who,  regard- 
ing the  matter  as  one  of  high  ceremony,  would  remove 
his  sandals  before  giving  them  audience.*  They  woidd 
be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  tlie  local  chief  by 
Egjiitiau  officials,  one  of  whom  would  present  to  hun  a 
description  of  their  number,  quality,  and  wishes.  They 
would  then  come  forward,  and  would  oifcr  gifts,  and 
make  the  ordinary  obeisance  or  salaam,  to  the  governor, 
who,  on  his  part,  would  receive  them  coui-teously,  but 
with  dignity.  The  description  received  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  be  passed  on  to  the  Court,  which  would  bo 
considted  as  to  their  treatment,  and  as  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  Wlien  tlie  determination  of  the  Court 
was  known,  it  would  be  communicated  to  them;  and 

'  Canon  Cook  in  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  4i6. 


SCENE  depicted  on  a  tomb  in  Egypt, 
accompanied  by  a  liieroglj-phical  inscrip- 
tion, has  been  thought  to  reijresent  the 
arrival  of  Jacob's  family  in  Eg\-])tian  terri- 
tory,^ and  their  presentation  to  the  governor  of  a  nome, 
by  name  Chnoumhotep.  The  people  are  called  Aum. 
which  is  a  term  that  was  commonly  applied  at  the  time 
to  the  nomads  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  Arabia. 
The  chief's  title  is  Ichah,  or  "  king,"  and  his  -name  is 
read  as  Absha  or  Abshah.^  He  brings  with  him  thirty- 
six  persons,  among  whom  are  several  women  and 
children,  and  conveys  his  children  and  his  goods  on 
asses.  The  chief  hunself  and  his  followers  are  in 
features,  complexion,  and  costume  decidedly  Semitic' 
Recent  criticism  holds  that  they  are  not  the  Israelites ; 
but  still  it  is  with  reason  thought  that  the  scene  "  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israeliies 
in  Egypt."'*  It  shows  how  foreigners,  even  though 
nomads,  were  welcomed  and  hospitably  received  by 
J— 

1  See  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  296,  29"  ;  Hcng- 
stenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  pp.  40,  -11.  English  Trans- 
lation. 

^  Brugsch,  Histoire  d'Egypte,  p.  63.  Compare  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, vol.  i.,  p.  217. 

=•  Fide  p.  104. 

*  Bishop  of  Ely  in  Speaker's  Commcntarj  (l.s.c).  Com- 
pare Brugsch  (l.s.c),  who  says,  "Ce  tahleau  est  doiic  im  betui 
commentaire,  qui  illustre  I'histoire  des  fils  cle  Jiicob  arrivaut  en 
Egypte,  et  imploraut  les  favours  de  Joseph  pour  eux  et  pour  leurs 
troupeaux." 
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THE    BIBLE    EDUCATOR. 


tbey  woiild  take  up 
thoir  nbodo  iu  somo 
special  laud  or  spot 
assigned  to  them  by 
tho  inouarch.  It  is 
needless  to  obserre 
liow  closely  tho  ap- 
pearance of  tho 
Israelites  before 
Joseph  (Gen.  xlvi.  29\ 
Ills  report  upon  them 
to  Pharaoh  {ih.  31  >, 
the  exact  statement  of 
their  number  [ib.  2o\ 
the  decision  of  Pha- 
raoh with  respect  to 
them  (ch.  slwii.  5,  6\ 
and  their  location  in 
tho  land  of  Goshen, 
or  Rameses,  by  Pha- 
raoh's order,  harmo- 
nise with  tho  Egyj)- 
tian  representation  of 
tho  ordinary  treat- 
ment, about  Joseph's 
time,  of  nomadic  im- 
migrants. 


Another  scene,  de- 
pict<^d  ou  tho  walls 
of  a  mortuary  chapel 
at  Thebes,  illustrates 
very  strikingly  tho 
employment  of  the 
Israelites  in  forced 
labours,  and  especially 
"in  morter  and  iu 
brick"'  (Exod.  i.  ll.\ 
under  the  Pharaoh 
"who  knew  not 
Joseph."  Here,  again, 
there  have  not  been 
wanting  persons  wlio, 
struck  by  tho  suita- 
bility of  the  whole 
scene  to  represent  tho 
condition  of  tho  He- 
brews in  Egypt,  have 
believed  it  to  be  an 
actual  memorial  of 
the  oppression,  set  up 
in  tho  time  of  tho 
monarch  who  enforced 
it.^  But  modern  criti- 
cism again  interposes, 
and  decides  that, 
though  the  picture  is 


*  Rosellini,  Monummti  deiV  Egitto,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
JEgypten  vnd  Hose,  ch.  ii.  §  1. 


25 1;  Hengstenberg, 


most  valuable  and  curious  as  an  illustration,  it  is  not  an 
actual  representation  of  the  labours  of  tho  Israchtes. 
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"  To  meet  with  Hebrews  in  the  sculptures  cannot  rea- 
sonably bo   expected,"   says   Sir   Gardner  Wilkinson,^ 
"  since  tho  remains  in  that  part  of  Egypt  where  they 
lived  hare  not  been  preserved ;  but 
it    is    cui-iou3    to    discover    other 
foreign   captives    occupied   in   the 
same  manner,  overlooked  by  simi- 
lar 'taskmasters,'  and  performing 
the  very  same  labours  as  tho  Israel- 
ites described  in  tho  Bible."    "  line 
peinture    tres-curieuse,"    says  Dr. 
Brugsch,"  •'  decouverto  sur  les  pa- 
rois  d'une  chapelle  funeraire  d'Abd- 
el-Quina    a  Thebes,  nous    montre 
des  prisonniers   eu    plein   travail, 
occupes   de  jjetrir  la    terre,   d'en 
former    des    briques    et    do    con- 
struire  les  muraUles  d'un  temple 
d'Ammon.      Des  ^gyptiens  armes 
de  batons  surveUlent  ce  travail  des 
etrangers,  et  des  inscriptions  nous 
apprennent  quo  ce  sont,  '  Les  cap- 
tifs  pris  par  sa  Saintete  (Thothmes 
IV.)  pour  faire  les   constructions 
du  temple  do  son  pere,  Amnion.' 
Toute  cetto  scene,  que  nous  vonons 
decrire,"  ho  adds,  "et  qui  est  re- 
produito   sur  Tuno    des    i^lanehes 
accompagiiaut  cot  ouvrage,  est  uu 
commentaire  pour  I'histoire  do  la 
servitude  des  enfants  dTsrael  en 
Egypte.    Eu  regardant  la  point  uro 
Egyptienne,  on  reconnaitra  tout  de 
suite  la  verite   do   la   description 
donneo    par    I'auteur    du    Penta- 
touque."     Tho  foreigners  are  seen 
digging  tho  clay,  moistening  it  with 
water,  moulding  it  into  bricks  by 
the  help  of  a  wooden  form,  carry- 
ing tho   bricks,    depositing   them, 
and   finally  returning   from   their 
labour.     AU  is  done  under  the  eye 
of  the  Egyptian  task-master,  who 
stands  or  sits  rod  in  hand,  and  calls 
out  from   time   to   timo,    "  Work 
without  faintness."     An  indication 
is  given    of    tho   amount   of    the 
"  tale  "  required  in  one  part  of  tho 
representation,   where   the    bricks 
are  arranged  in  rows,  and  a  labourer 
is  evidently  employed  in  complet- 
ing a  rectangle,  which  will  contain 
fifty- five  bricks  when  it  is  finished. 

V. 

We  are  told  by  writers  of  tho 
Lower  Empire,  that  an  inscription  existed  in  their  day 
at  Tangiers,  in  North  Africa,  written  in  the  Phoenician 

1  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78.  2  Uistoire  d'EgypU,  p.  106. 


language  and  character,  wliich  recorded  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  regarded  themselves  as  descendants  of 
the  Canaanites  who  had  been  di-iven  out  of  their  own 
land  by  Joshua.  The  terms  of  the 
inscription  are  reported  with  some 
little  variety; 3  but  by  comparing 
the  three  accounts  of  it  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  we  may  gather 
that  it  ran  pretty  much  as  fol- 
lows:— "We  are  Canaanites  who 
fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  the  plunderer."  Pro- 
copius,  the  secretary  of  Belisarius, 
who  accompanied  him  into  Africa, 
apjicars  to  have  seen  the  inscrip- 
tion. It  was,  ho  says,  inscribed  (in 
duplicate  ?)  on  two  pillars  of  whito 
marble,  which  stood  near  the  great 
fountain  in  the  city  of  Tigisis.''  It 
has  been  suggested,  that  the  Tan- 
gierenes  of  Procopius's  time  would 
have  been  unable  to  decipher  and 
translate  correctly  a  Phoenician 
legend,  and  that  consequently  no 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  their 
report  of  what  tho  Lnscriptiou  con- 
tained.* Had  the  natives  of  the 
place,  however,  while  pretending  to 
translate,  drawn  wholly  upon  their 
imagination,  we  should  probably 
have  found  more  variety  in  the 
current  versions  of  the  inscription 
than  is  actually  the  case.  And  we 
should  scarcely  have  remarked  in 
them   the    remarkable  Aramaism, 

"from  the  face"  (anh  -rrpoirwirov).    It 

is,  moreover,  doubtful  whether  the 
natives  would  really  have  felt  any 
difficulty  at  all  in  deciphering  a 
Phcenician  inscription.  Such  in- 
scriptions were  certainly  set  up 
from  time  to  time  in  North  Africa, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  though  Latin  came, 
no   doubt,  to  be  more  and  mors 


*  Moses  of  Cborene,  tlie  earliest  writer 
wlio  reports  them,  says,  "  Inscriptio  vcro 
talis  est — 'A  Joshua  latrone  profutji  nos 
prffifecti  Chananoeorum,  veniiBUS  hie  habi- 
tatuni.'"  {Hist.  Armen.,  i.  18.)  Proco- 
pius,  the  next  witness,  inakes  the  words 

'HflCiV     t<Tft€V     ol     IpVJO^T^i     UTTO      VpOCWTTW 

'IriaoZ  Tou  Xtja-rov  Kavi).  {Be  Bell.  Taiidal., 
ii.  10.)  Finally,  Suidas  tells  us,  Kai  fiat 
/ifXP<  ►i'''  u'  -rotavrai   7rA<i/ccr  en  rtj   Sovf^iiia, 

oi/f  €ii*if«v  'inoovt  o  'Si]a-rn^.     (Lex.  ad  voc. 

) 


•»  Having  toentioned  Tigisis,  or  Tangiers,  Procopius  proceeds— 

\t)a  a-rj,\ai  ouo  fK  Xiewi'  XfvKwv  7r(itoinfiivai  u->X'  xp'ji'ic  eiVi  t^v  fifiiiXtit, 
iKa  (•^niKoXatifiiva  i'xoKaoi,  tj  'toinKuv  ^Xiiffrrp  Xe70i'Ta 


ciiAe,  K.r.\. 

=  Eenrick's  Phcenicia,  p.  6S, 
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the  ordinary  form  ©f  speech,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
when  exactly  the  knowledge  of  Phcenician  ceased.  St. 
Augustine  says'  that  the  natives  talked  Phcenician 
in  his  day,  which  was  only  about  a  century  before 
Procopius.  It  is,  of  course,  highly  improbable  that 
the  inscription,  if  it  really  existed,  was  set  up  within 
many  centuries  of  the  time  of  Joshua ;  but  still  it  may 
have  been  a  genuine  native  document,  not  owing  its 
origin  to  Jews  or  Christians  (who  would  certainly  not 
have  designated  Joshua  as  "the  phmderer"),  nor 
even  derived  in  any  way  from  refracted  rays  of 
Jewish  or  Christian  intelligence.  The  idea  that  the 
Oanaanites,  when  driven  out  from  Palestine,  fled  to 
North  Africa  is  in  no  respect  Biblical.  It  was  a 
native  tradition,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  it 
otherwise  than  as  having  a  foimdation  in  fact.  The 
nations  whom  Joshua  drove  out,  may  well  have  forced 
their  way  through  Lower  Egypt  to  the  wilder  regions 
of  the  West,  and  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
name  and  parentage  of  their  hated  conqueror.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  region  about  Hippo  called  themselves, 
in  St.  Augustine's  time,  "  Canaanites."-  Those  of  the 
•country  still  further  to  the  West  held  the  same  beHef, 
and  at  some  period,  which  can  only  be  vaguely  dated  as 
probably^  between  B.C.  650  and  a.d.  100,  expressed 
their  belief  in  au  inscription,  in  which  they  at  the  same 
time  mentioned  the  occasion  of  their  removal  from  their 
old  country,  and  the  namo  of  the  man  who  had  driven 
them  out. 

VI. 

A  hioroglyphical  inscription  stUl  existing  at  Karnak 
near  Thebes,''  in  Upper  Egypt,  throws  considerable  Hght 
on  the  expedition  of  Shishak  into  Palestine,  of  which  wo 
have  a  short  account  in  Kings  (1  Kings  xiv.  25, 26),  and 
a  longer  one  in  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xii.  2 — 9).  Shishak, 
called  Sheshenk  or  Sheshonk  on  the  monuments,  and 
Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis  by  Manotho,^  ascended  the 
Egyptian  throne  about  B.C.  980  or  a  little  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  calculations  based  upon  exclusively  Egyptian 
data.*^  He  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  made  an  expedition,  which  he  has 
commemorated  on  the  external  wall  of  the  great  temple 
at  Karnak.  The  mode  of  commemoration  is  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  himseK,  and  a  list  of  the  various  cities, 
countries,  and  tribes  conquered  by  hun,  or  made  tribu- 
tary, during  the  expedition.  The  number  of  the  names 
was  originally  133  ;  but  of  those  thirty-two  are  wholly, 
and  fourteen  others  partly  illegible.  Of  the  remaining 
eighty-seven,  about  fifty-five  have  been  identified  with 


1  Augustin.  Ep.  ad  Rom, ;  Opera,  vol.  Jii.,  p.  932. 

2  Ibid. 

3  The  Carthaginian  dominion  and  language  were  not  extended  aa 
far  as  Taugiers  till  about  B.C.  550.  The  latest  of  tlie  extant  Africo- 
PhcEnician  inscriptions  belong  to  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
(GeseniuSjifonuin.  Scri}>t.  Linguaque  Phcen.,  p.  13,  and  pp.  313 — 328.) 

*  See,  for  the  inscription  itself,  Eoselhni,  Monumenii,  No. 
cxlviii. ;  Lepsius,  Dcakmaler,  Abth.  iii.,  Bl.  252  ;  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Inschriften,  ii.,  Taf.  xxiv.  ;  and  for  exi^lanations  of  it,  the  last- 
mentioned  writer  and  Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's  Dictioitanj  of  the 
Xible.yol.  iii.,  pp.  1,290—1,294. 

5  Sesonchis,  according  to  Africanus  (ap.  Syncell.) ;  Sesoachosia, 
according  to  Eusebius  (Cliron.  Cnn.  i.) 
^  6  Stmart  Poole  {Diet,  of  the  Bible,  ii.,  p.  1,288). 


more  or  less  of  iJrobabUity,  while  above  thirty  still  defy 
the  comparative  geographer.  From  the  fifty-five  iden- 
tifications, many  of  which  are  quito  certain,  it  appears 
that  the  fist  contains  three  classes  of  names,  mainly 
grouped  together — (1)  Le^^tical  and  Canaauite  cities  of 
Israel;  (2)  cities  of  Judah;  (3)  Arab  tribes  lying  to  the 
south  of  Palestine.  We  are  told  in  Clironicles  that 
"  Shishak,  king  of  Egjqit,  came  up  against  Jerusalem 
with  1,200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and  people 
without  number ;  and  tooJc  all  the  fenced  cities  which 
pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerixsalem  "  (2  Chron. 
xii  2 — i).  We  find  in  the  Karnak  iuscnption  indica- 
tions of  the  capture  by  Sheshonk  of  Adoraim,  Aijalon, 
and  Shoco,  fenced  cities  of  Judah  which  Rehoboam  had 
recently  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi.  7,  10) ;  and  of  Gibeon, 
Beth-tappuah,  Beth-lebaoth,  Beth-auoth,  and  Azem, 
towns  of  somewhat  less  consequence  included  within 
Rehoboam's  kingdom.  We  have  no  mention  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem ;  but  we  have  a  curious  entry,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  ijlace  upon  the  list,  which  is  perhaps 
a  notice  of  Rehoboam's  submission,  though  it  must  be 
granted  that  tliis  explanation  of  the  entry  in  question 
is  far  from  certain,  and  indeed  involves  considerable 
difficulty.  The  Egyptian  characters  arc  read  as  TUTeH- 
MARK  or  YUDeH-MALK,  for  the  sounds  of  t  and 
d,  as  also  those  of  I  and  r,  were  undistinguished  in 
ancient  Egyi^t.  This  has  been  translated,  "  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  "  (Chamiwlliou) ;  "  Judah,  kuig"  (Bun- 
sen")  ;  "  Judah,  a  kingdom"  (R.  S.  Poole) ;  and  "  Judah 
the  royal "  (Lenormant* ).  But  none  of  these  transla- 
tions is  satisfactory.  MALK  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  melek,  "king,"  and  not  either  to  malkidh, 
"  kingdom,"  or  to  m'Wcah,  "  royal."  The  translations 
of  Champolliou,  Poole,  and  Lenormant  are  thus  gram- 
matically impossible.  Baron  Buusen's  rendering,  so 
far  as  grammar  goes,  might  stand.  But  what  meaning 
would  there  bo  in  tlie  entry,  "  Judah,  king  ?  "  Judah 
was  not  a  king,  but  a  kingdom ;  and  "  Judah,  king,"  if 
the  two  words  are  in  apposition,  would  be  simply  non- 
sensical. Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  the  phrase 
was  intended  to  mean  "  Judah's  king" — to  stand,  in 
fact,  for  meleic  Jehudah,  the  scribe  having  reversed  the 
words  through  a  misapi)relieusiou  of  the  Semitic  idiom? 
In  that  case  the  phrase  would  designate  Rehoboam, 
who  woidd  be  entered  as  a  tributary  iudi\'idual,  just  as 
the  Hagarites,  the  Kenites,  and  others  are  introduced 
as  tributary  tribes. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  mscription 
is  connected  with  the  cities  of  the  first  group,  those 
above  alluded  to  as  "  Le\-itical  and  Canaauite  cities  of 
Israel."  Here  the  Egyptian  record  goes  beyond  Scrip- 
ture, but  at  once  harmonises  with  tlie  Bibhcal  account, 
and  throws  additional  light  upon  it.  We  learn  from 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xi.  13,  14)  that  the  Le^-ites  were 
ill-affected  towards  Jeroboam,  and  that  in  the  early 
part  of  liis  reign  many  of  them  quitted  the  kingdom 
of   Israel  and  transferred   their  abode   to   Judah,  so 


7  JJgypfs  Place  in  Universal  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  295. 

8  Histoire  Ancienne  de  V Orient,  \6l.  i.,  p.  453. 
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strengthening  Rehoboam  and  weakening  the  rival 
monarch.  It  is  qiiito  in  accordance  with  this  narrative 
to  find  that  the  portion  of  the  Le^'itical  order  which 
remained  behind,  unwiUing  to  tear  itseK  from  its 
homes,  was  hkewise  disaif  ected,  and  stood  in  a  position 
of  hostihty  to  Jeroboam,  which  led  him  to  employ  the 
arms  of  his  champion  against  it.  The  inscription  of 
Shishak  names  at  least  eight  Levitical  towns  within  the 
limits  of  Israel  which  fell  before  his  victorious  arms 
during  the  course  of  his  campaign  in  Palestine,  and 
which  must  therefore  have  been  on  the  side  of  Reho- 
boam. It  adds,  further,  the  information  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  old  Canaanite  cities,  as  particularly 
Mogiddo  and  Beth-shan,'  had  also  to  be  reduced,  from 
which  we  may  gather  that  they  too  had  fallen  off  from 


1  On  the  Canaanite  character  of  these  cities,  see  Josh,  sviii.  11, 
12;  Judges  i.  27  j  v.  19. 


Jeroboam,  and  had  either  placed  themselves  under  his 
rival,  or,  more  j)robably,  asserted  their  independence. 
These  cities  had  perhaps  been  first  reduced  by  Solomon,^ 
and  would  naturally  take  the  oi)j)ortunity,  which  the 
disruption  of  his  kiugdom  offered,  to  reclaim  their 
freedom.  Shishak  undoubtedly  aimed  at  strengthening 
Jeroboam,  and  maintaining  him  in  power  as  a  check 
upon  Rehoboam.  He  would  therefore  feel  it  necessary 
to  put  down  aU  opj)Osition  to  him  within  the  limits  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  place  him  in  quiet  possession  of 
his  whole  kingdom.  We  gather  from  the  inscription 
that  this  was  done  effectually,  and  that  in  this  way 
Jeroboam  was  enabled  firmly  to  establish  his  sway,  and 
to  found  a  monarchy  which  endured  between  two  and 
three  centuries. 


^  See  Dean  Howson's  article  on  "  Megiddo  "  in  Smith's  I>ictionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311. 
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MOLE. 

'O    true  mole  has  as    yet    been    found  in 
Palestine,  but  there  is  a  small  mole-like 
creature,  the   mole-rat    (82ynlctx  typhlus), 
which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  and  wliich  there  is  much  reason  to  identify 
with  the  Hebrew  word  clieplwr  perdth.    There  is  another 
Hebrew  name,  tinshemetli,  which  occurs  only  in  the  list 
of  imclean  animals  (Lev.  xi.  30),  and  which  is  rendered 
"  mole  "  in  oiu*  version ;  but  this  latter  term  pro1)abIy 
denotes   some  kind  of  lizard,  and  will  be  considered 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  reptiles.     The  other  name 
(which   in   most   MSS.   occurs  as  two   words,  cheplwr 
peruth,  but  which  in  three  MSS.  is  read  as  a  single 
word)  occurs  only  in  Isa.  ii.  20 :  "  In  that  day  a  man 
shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats."     The  Hebrew  word  cleai-ly 
points  to  some  "burrowing"  or  "digging"  animal,  from 
the   root  chaphar,  to  "  cut,"  "  bore,"  "  dig ;"  and  the 
word,  if  read  as  one  instead  of  two  words,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reduplicated  form  chapharphar — i.e.,  to 
"dig  excessively"  or  "  rej)eatedly,"  an  idea  very  suitable 
both  to  moles  and  mole-rats.    The  mole-rat,  although  in 
general  external  form  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  true  mole,  is   really  a  \qxj  distinct  animal,  and 
belongs  to  the  order  Rodentia,  or  gnawing  animals, 
and  not  to  the  Insectivora,  or  insect-devourers,  like  the 
mole  proper  and  other  species  of  the  same  family  of 
Talpidee.     Dr.  Tristram  thus  speaks  of  the  mole-rat : —  ■ 
"The  so-called  mole  of  Syria  is  a  very  curious  and  inte- 
resting animal.     It  is  the  mole-rat  [Spalax  Ujplilus), 
with  much  of  the  external  appearance  of  our  mole,  but 
considerably  larger,  ten   or   eleven   inches  long,  of  a 
silvei-y  grey  colour,  without  any  external  eyes  or  tail, 
but  with  a  very  large  ear-orifice,  though  not  apparent 


through  the  fur.     It  is  a  rodent,  with  very  powerful 
incisors,  like  the  squirrel's,  but  much  longer,  and   a 
broad  naked  muzzle.     It  lives  in  undei-ground  com- 
munities, making  large  subterranean  chambers  for  its 
young,  and  for  store-houses,  with  many  runs  connected 
with  them,  and  decidedly  partial  to  the  loose  debris 
I  about    ruins   and  stone-heaps,  where  it  can  form  its 
I  chambers  with  the  least  trouble.     In  this  respect  it 
;  differs  from  the  mole,  and  suits  the  Scriptural  alhision. 
I  There  are  many  of  these  animals  about  the  walls  of 
j  Jerusalem,  where  they  burrow  in  the  rubbish.     Their 
I  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  and  consists  chiefly  of  bulbs ; 
I  and  in  the  gardens  they  commit  some  havoc  among  the 
carrots  and  onions.     We  cauglit  many,  and  I  kept  them 
alive  for  some  time  in  earthen  jars  (as  they  instantly 
gnaw  through  wood),  and  fed  them  on  onions  and  soaked 
bread.     They  were  quiet  in  the  day-time,  but  incessantly 
restless  at  night."    The  local  Arabic  name  for  this  crea- 
ture is  Iclilunt,  a  corruption  apparently  of  the  Arabic 
hlmld,  which  word  we  have  discussed  under  the  subject 
"Weasel."     The  Spcdax  ^i/jj/iZms,  or '' blind  digger,"  as 
the  words  mean,  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  sJepez — i.e.,  "  the  blind" 
(animal).     The  eyes  are  mere  rudiments,  not  bigger  than 
poppy-seeds,  and  hidden  beneath  the  skin;  consequently 
it  must  be  quite  blind.      When  irritated  it  is  said  to 
snort  and  gnash  its  teeth,  a  bite  from  wliicli  is  very 
severe.     There  is  a  strange  superstition  cm-rent  in  the 
Ukraiue,  that  the  hand  which  has  squeezed  one  of  these 
creatures  to  death  has  the  power  of  curing  scrofula  or 
king's  evil  witli  a  touch.     The  mole-rat  belongs  to  the 
family  Aspcdacidtjc,  order  Bodentia. 

MOUSE. 

It  is  probable    that   by  the  Hebrew    word  'ahhhar 
is  to  be  understood  not  only  the  common  mouse  of 
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tlie  field  or  of  the  house,  but  any  small  destructive 
rodent ;  the  root  of  the  name  meaning  "  to  bite  in 
pieces,"  or  "to  gnaw."  The  mouse  is  mentioned  ia 
Lev.  xi.  29  as  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things 
forbidden  as  food;  in  Isa.  IxW.  17  it  is  said,  "They 
that  sanctify  themselves  and  purify  themselves,  in  the 
gardens  beliind  one  tree  in  the  midst,  eating  swine's 
llosh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  bo  con- 
sumed together."  In  1  Sam.  y\.  4,  5,  five  golden  mice, 
images  of  the  mice  that  marred  the  land,  are  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  trespass-offering  which  the  Philis- 
tines were  ordered  to  send  to  the  IsraeUtes  Avhen  they 
returned  the  ark.  The  mice  that  marred  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  were  probably  some  kind  of  field-mice, 
of  which  several  kinds  occur  at  the  present  day  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  short-tailed  field-vole,  commonly 
known  as  the  field-mouse  {Arvicola   arvalis),  is  very 


"  Me  in  my  vowed 
Picture  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 
My  dauk  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  stern  god  of  sea." 

"  Slaves  and  captives,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty,  offered  chains  to  the  Lares ;  retu-ed  gla- 
diators their  arms  to  Hercules ;  and  in  the  fiith  centuiy 
a  custom  prevailed  among  Christians  of  offering  in 
then*  churches  gold  or  silver  hands,  feet,  eyes,  &c.,  in 
return  for  cures  effected  in  those  members  respectively 
in  answer  to  prayer "  {Speaker's  Comtn.,  ii.,  p.  270). 
The  field-mouse  is  said  by  Fiirst  to  have  been  dedicated 
and  sacrificed  to  certain  dark  deities,  and  its  flesh  con- 
sumed at  sacrificial  feasts.  To  this  custom  the  prophet; 
Isaiah  refers.  Herodotus  says  that  when  Sennacherib 
invaded  Egyi^t  in  the  time  of  Sethos,  Vulcan  sent  a 
great  multitude  of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all  tho 
quivers  and  bows  of  the  Assyrian  army,  as  well  as  tho 


MOLE-RAT  {Spalax  typJilus). 


common  there,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
destructive  little  creature  in  existence  than  it :  in 
our  own  country  extensive  injury  both  to  newly- 
sown  fields  and  to  plantations  has  often  been  caused 
by  this  little  agricultural  pest.  In  the  years  1813  and 
1814  the  ravages  were  so  groat  in  the  New  Forest  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  that  considerable  alarm  was  felt 
lest  the  whole  of  the  young  trees  in  those  extensive 
woods  should  be  destroyed  by  them.  In  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  \i.  (images  of  mice  as  tres- 
pass-offeringsl,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a 
prevalent  custom  amongst  heathen  nations  to  make 
offerings  to  the  gods  expressive  of  the  particular  mercy 
received.  Those  saved  from  shipwreck  ofl'ored  pictures 
of  the  ship^vreck,  or  the  clothes  which  they  had  on  at 
the  time.     Compare  the  lines  of  Horace — 

"  Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  iudicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 

Vestimcnta  maris  Deo  "  (OJ.  i.  v.) ; 

and  Milton's  translation — 


thongs  by  which  they  managed  their  shields ;  thus  were 
the  AssjTians  overthrown.  Herodotus  adds  that  "there 
stands  to  this  day  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan  a  stone 
statue  of  Sethos,  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  this 
inscription,  '  Look  on  me,  and  learn  to  reverence  the 
gods.'" 

The  smaller  Bodentia  are  well  represented  in  Pales- 
tine ;  the  rat  and  mouse,  severiil  species  of  short-tailed 
voles,  tho  marmot,  three  species  of  dormice,  the  hamster 
and  jerboa  are  found  there.  Of  the  latter  animals 
(genera  Dijnts  and  Alactaga)  Canon  Tristram  writes  : 
"  In  Palestine  they  are  confined  to  the  sandy  and  desert 
districts,  where  they  abound.  We  obtained  four  species. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  gambols  and 
kangaroo-like  bounds  of  these  pretty  creatures,  as  they 
leap  Avith  amazing  speed  over  tho  sand,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappear  in  their  burrows.  As  is  well  known, 
with  extremely  short  foro-legs,  their  hind-legs  are  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  the  tail  ccmsiderably  longer,  while 
the  fur  is  as  soft  as  that  of  the  chinchilla.  In  one  of 
the  small  desert  species  before  me  {Alactaga  arundims) 
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the  body  and  hind-legs  are  each  five  and  a  half  inches 
long,  the  whisker  upwards  of  three  inches,  and  the  tail 
eight  inches,  with  a  fine  bushy  end,  black  tipped  -n-ith 
white.  By  this  enormous  tail  the  little  creatures  steer 
themselves  in  their  leaps — we  might  almost  say  flights 
— as  they  bound  over  the  plains.  The  Arabs  consider 
the  jerboa  a  dainty  morsel."'  The  hamster  {Cricetus 
am-itus)  is  eaten  in  Northern  SjTia,  and  may  be  included 
under  the  'alchbar  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  the  abominable 
tiling  some  of  the  people  ate.  This  creature  is  as  de- 
structive in  Pidestine  as  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  commits  great  devastation  among  the  corn.     It  is 


Gresenius,  the  Arabic  'akhhar,  which  is  identical  witli 
the  Hebrew,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  mala 
of  the  jerboa,  the  ordinary  Arabic  word  for  this 
interesting  little  rodent.  The  jerboa,  the  sand-rat,  and 
the  dormouse  are  to  the  present  day  all  eaten  hj 
the  Ai-abs,  and  probably  this  was  the  case  in  ancient 
times. 

One  species  of  dormous3  {Myoxus  glis,  Linn.)  was 
a  favoui-ite  article  of  food  amongst  the  Romans,  who 
used  to  make  breeding-places,  called  gliraria,  for  these 
little  creatm-es.  Yarro  [De  Be  Eusticd,  iii.  15)  tells  us 
how  they  were  constructed.     A  place  was  built  round 


said  that  it  lays  up  great  stores  of  beans  and  other 
food  for  the  winter's  consumption,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  the  weight  of  100  pounds.  Sand-rats  {Psam- 
momys  and  Gerhillus)  of  several  species  burrow  about 
the  roots  of  bushes  in  the  desert  parts  of  the  countiy, 
and  among  the  rocks  in  the  hilly  districts.  Bixt  the 
most  singular  rodents  of  the  country,  according  to  Dr. 
Tristram,  are  the  porcupine-mice  [Acomys),  which  in- 
habit only  the  ravines  and  barrens  about  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  southern  desert.  Three  species  were  noticed. 
"They  are  most  beautifid  little  creatures,  of  a  light 
sandy  colour  above  and  white  beneath,  and  covered 
aU  over  the  back  with  bristles  like  a  hedgehog.  In 
one  species  these  bristles,  which  are  enormous  for 
the  size  of  the  animal,  extend  only  half-way  down 
the  back.  They  are  scarcely  larger  than  a  house- 
mouse,   and  are  very  little  known."      According  to 


with  a  wall,  all  little  crevices  being  carefully  stopped  to 
prevent  the  dormice  escaping;  small  oak-trees  were 
planted  to  supply  acorns ;  walnuts  and  chestnuts  being 
also  thrown  into  the  enclosm-e.  Holes  were  made  for 
the  mice  to  make  their  nests  in,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water  was  supplied  them.  They  were  fattened  in  large 
earthen  jars,  being  supplied  with  acorns,  wabiuts,  and 
chestnuts.  "  Quibus  in  tenebris,"  adds  Varro,  "  cum 
cumulatim  positimi  est  in  doliis,  fiunt  pingues."  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  vm.  82),  M.  Scaurus  when 
consul  (B.C.  54)  banished  dormice  from  the  tables.  The 
modern  Italians  still  eat  the  dormouse. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  sleeping 
habits  of  these  animals.  Martial  {Ep.  xiii.  59)  makes 
the  dormouse  say — 

"  Tota  mihi  dormitur  liyetns,  et  piu^ior  lllo 
Tempore  suta,  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit." 
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ISAAC. 
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'he  dates  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Isaac 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows.  In  most 
instances  tbo  dates  are  specified  in  the 
passages  referred  to.  His  ago  at  tlio  time 
of  Jacob's  flight  to  Padan-aram  is  not  directly  stated 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  as  Joseph  was  thirty 
years  old  when  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  46), 
and  nine  years  elapsed  (two  of  abimdance  and  two  of 
famine)  before  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  as 
Jacob  was  130  years  old  when  he  stood  before  the 
Egyptuan  monarch  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  Joseph  being  then 
thirty-nuie,  it  seems  a  necessaiy  inference  that  the 
birth  of  the  ktter  must  have  taken  place  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  father's  life.  If  we  further  assume,  as 
has  generally  been  done,  that  Joseph's  bu-th  took  place 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Jacob's  sojom-n  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  flight  from  Beer-sheba  must  have  occm*red 
when  Jacob  was  seventy-seven  (i.e.,  91—14)  and  Isaac 
137  years  old.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  this  topic. 


Isaac. 

Abraham 

Jacob. 

Incident. 

'Record. 

Age. 

Age, 

Age. 

Birth 

100 

Gen.  xxi.  5. 

25 

... 

125 

Sacrifice  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

xxii.  1 — 14. 

37 

137 

... 

Death  of  Sarah     . 

xxiii.  1. 

40 

140 

Marriage  of  Isaac. 

XXV.  20. 

60 

160 

Birth  of  Esau  and 
Jacob. 

XXV.  26. 

75 

175 

15 

Death  of  Ahrahani 

XXV.  7. 

100 

..* 

40 

Marriage  of  Esau  . 

xxvi.   34. 

123 

63 

Death  of  Ishmael . 

XXV.  17. 

Betwixt 

BeiwlTt 

75  and  137 

... 

15  and  7  7 

Dealings  with  Abi- 
melech. 

XXVI. 

137 

... 

77 

Fhght  of  Jacob    . 

Compare    Gen. 
xli.  46  =  xh. 
53;   xlv.  6  = 
xlvii.  9.  ' 

151 

91 

Birth  of  Joseph     . 

Gen.  XXX.  25. 

1^7 

97 

Return    of    Jacob 
from  Haran. 

xxxi.  41. 

168 

... 

108 

Joseph    cast    into 
the  pit,  aet.  17. 

xxxvii.  2. 

180 

... 

120 

Death  of  Isaac 

XXXV.  28. 

A  glance  at  this  tablo  reveals  how  little  compara- 
tively is  told  us  of  Isaac.  Ho  is  born  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gerar,  in  the  lOOtli  year  of  his 
father's  life.  His  birth  rekindles  the  old  feud  between 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  which  reaches  its  height  wlien,  at  the 
feast  made  on  the  day  of  the  weaning,  Ishmael  is  seen 
making  scornful  mii-th  of  aU  this  gi*eat  ado  about  the  new- 
born child.  At  Sarah's  imperious  demand,  supported 
by  the  Divine  direction,  Hagar  and  Ishmael  are  sorrow- 
fully sent  forth  by  Abraham  to  seek  another  home.  Isaac 
remains  the  sole  and  undisputed  heir  of  the  promises. 

In  the  first  forty  years  of  his*  life  one  incident  alono 
in  which  ho  took  part  is  recorded.    His  ago  at  tho  time 


is  uncertain.  Joscphus  has  fijced  it  at  twenty-five.  He 
has  passed,  at  least,  the  age  of  childhood,  and  is  intelli- 
gent enough,  when  climbing  the  hill  along  with  his 
father,  to  see  in  tho  wood,  the  fii-o,  and  the  knife,  tokens 
of  a  designed  sacrificial  offering,  and  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, "My  father,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but 
where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt-offering?"  Content 
for  the  time  with  the  evasive  answer,  he  bears  the  ass's 
load  of  wood  up  the  long  ascent,  sees  tho  altar  built, 
tho  wood  arranged.  Wliat  passed  then  between  father 
and  son,  as,  with  trembliug  lips,  Abraham  told  him  of 
the  Divine  command,  and  inculcated  the  great  diity 
of  submission,  remains  untold.  But  there  was  no 
attempt  at  escape — no  remonstrance,  no  resistance. 
He  gave  himself  willingly  to  bo  bound  and  to  be 
laid  upon  the  altar.  That  moment,  when  his  father 
grasped  the  knife  and  the  flash  of  its  cold  glittering 
blade  fell  upon  his  eye,  could  he  ever  forget ;  or  could 
there  ever  pass  from  his  memory  the  sudden  sound  of 
the  an-esting  voice,  the  sight  of  tho  lamb  caught  in  the 
thicket,  followed  up  by  the  oath  and  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  Abraham  and  his  seed?  If  ever  any 
one  iu  early  life  had  the  benefit  and  Ijlesseduess  of 
self-sacrifice  and  entu-e  submission  to  tho  will  of  God 
imprinted  sensibly  upon  the  heart,  it  was  Isaac  in  that 
hour.  His  heroic  act,  second  only  to  that  of  his  father, 
showed  how  fully  he  had  imbibed  his  father's  spii-it— 
the  one  near  the  close  of  his  career,  tho  other  at  its 
beginning — revealing  how  ready  they  both  were  to  give 
all  lip  to  God.  No  higher  evidence  of  the  simplicity 
and  strcuglh  of  Isaac's  faith  in  God  could  have  been 
given. 

Sarah  dies  when  Isaac  is  thirty-seven.  We  know 
something  about  what  she  was  as  a  wife  to  Abraham, 
but  httle  of  what  she  was  as  a  mother  to  Isaac,  and 
about  as  little  of  what  he  was  as  a  son  to  her.  In  the 
passage  which  records  her  death  and  burial  he  is  never 
mentioned.  His  figiu-e  is  lost  in  tho  shadow  of  that 
stately  form  of  Abraham,  bowed  down  with  sorrow, 
doing  the  last  honours  to  the  dead.  That  Isaac  fidly 
shared  liis  father's  grief — that  tho  tie  between  mother 
and  son  was  tender  and  strong — is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  three  years  and  Rebekah  besides  to  comfort 
him  after  his  mother's  death.'  These  three  years  trans- 
pire, and  the  wound  remains  unhealed.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  him  to  fill  otherwise  his  mother's  vacant 
tent.  But  to  his  thoughtful  father  it  appears  that  the 
time  has  come,  by  marriage  of  his  son,  to  provide  for  the 
great  promises  made  about  his  seed  being  carried  out. 
He  had  heard  some  years  before  of  children  and  grand- 
children born  to  his  brother  Nahor  at  Haran.  Apart 
from  aU  religious  motive,  the  strong  prejudice  of 
1  Gen,  xxiv.  67 ;  xxv.  20. 


ISAAC. 
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country,  age,  and  tribe,  points  bim  to  a  member  of  bis 
own  family  as  tbe  fittest  wife  for  bis  sou.  He  puts  tbe 
matter  iuto  tbe  bauds  of  tbe  old  aud  faitbful  steward, 
in  wbom  we  readily  recognise  tbe  Eliezer  of  Damascus, 
wbom  fifty  years  before  be  bad  tbougbt  to  make  bis 
heir,  and  wbo  now  "  ruled  over  all  tbat  be  bad."  Tbe 
narrative  of  tbe  bridal  embassy  and  its  results,  as  given 
in  tbe  24tb  cbapter  of  Genesis,  among  tbe  longest  in 
tbe  book,  offers  to  tbe  eye  one  of  tbe  minutest,  livebest, 
most  varied  pictures  of  Oriental  manners  and  customs 
in  tbat  primitive  patriarchal  time.  Tbe  large  outfit  for 
tbe  journey — ten  camels,  and  "  all  tbe  best  belonging 
to  bis  master  in  bis  band ; " '  tbe  evening  meeting  by 
tbe  well-side  outside  tbe  city;  tbe  coming  fortb  of 
Rcbekab,  pitcber  on  shoulder ;  her  emptying  tbe  water 
into  the  trough  to  give  the  camels  to  drink ;  the  costly 
nose-ring  and  bracelets  given ;  tbe  reception  by  Laban  ; 
tbe  ungirding  of  the  camels,  and  the  bringing  them 
into  tbe  house ;  tbe  water  for  Eliezer's  feet-washing, 
and  tbe  "men's  feet  that  were  with  him;"  the  jewels 
and  raiment  for  the  bride ;  the  rich  presents  for  her 
relatives ;  the  meeting  with  Isaac  on  return ;  the  light- 
ing off  tho  camel;  the  putting  on  tbe  veil — so  u.n- 
cbangeable  are  Eastern  manners,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  all  these  incidents  to  which  an  exact 
parallel  has  not  been  produced  in  tbe  customs  of  the 
Bedawin  of  our  own  day."  But  there  is  one  feature — 
the  most  marked  of  all  in  tbe  narrative — to  which  no 
sxicb  parallel  can  be  produced — tbe  common  faith  of 
master  and  servant  in  the  overruHng  providence  of 
God.  "What,"  said  the  old  and  cautious  steward, 
when  the  mission  was  first  proposed  to  him,  "if  the 
woman  be  not  willing  to  follow  me."  There  were  many 
arguments  at  band — earthly  advantages  to  be  found  iu 
union  with  bis  family — that  Abraham  might  have  told 
EHezer  to  urge  and  to  rely  upon ;  but  the  reply  is,  "  Tbe 
Lord  God  of  heaven  which  took  me  from  my  father's 
house  ...  be  shaU  send  bis  angel  before  thee."  Eliezer 
shared  bis  master's  confidence  in  tbat  guidance.  He 
prays  to  God,  and  fixes  on  a  sign  by  which  tbe  maiden 
he  is  in  search  of  may  be  made  known  to  him.  He 
prudently  does  not  make  that  sign  consist  in  a  spon- 
taneous offer  of  service  at  the  first.  She  might  not  be 
tbe  kind  of  person  he  was  in  search  of  wbo  would  take 
the  somewhat  forward  step  of  being  the  first  to  address 
a  stranger  at  such  a  place  and  hour.  N'or  does  be 
make  tbe  sign  consist  in  her  mere  compliance  with  his 
request,  but  in  her  doing  more  than  was  requii-ed. 
And  when  tbe  exact  and  superabundant  fulfibnent  of 
the  predetermined  tokens  came,  and  he  found  besides 
that  it  was  Nabor's  own  gi-anddaughter  who  stood 
before  bim,  "  he  bowed  down  bis  bead  and  worshipped 
the  Lord,  and  he  said,  Blessed  be  tbe  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  wbo  bath  not  left  destitute  my  master 
of  bis  mercy  and  his  truth.     I  being  in  the  way,  the 

1  Tor  the  proper  translation  of  ver.  10,  see  Mui-phy  on  Genesis, 
p.  395. 

-  See  Thomson's  Tlie  Land  and  the  Boole,  pp.  591—593  ;  Pictorial 
^  BibU,  pp.  63,  64,  65;  'Roh'mson' a  Billical  Eesearches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  351  j 
I  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Kitto. 


Lord  led  me  to  the  house  of  my  master's  brethren" 
(ver.  27).  Tbe  prompt  resolution  not  to  eat  till  he  had 
told  bis  errand  bespeaks  the  man  of  energy  as  well  as 
faith ;  and  when,  after  his  judicious  address  (the  first 
speech  reported),  the  consent  of  Laban  and  Bethuel  is 
given,  agaiu  he  worshipped  tbe  Lord,  "  bowing  himself 
to  tbe  earth."  It  had  been  said  of  Abraham  by  the 
Lord  himself,  "  I  know  bim  tbat  he  will  command  .  .  . 
bis  household  after  bim,  and  they  shall  keep  tbe  way  of 
tbe  Lord."  In  this  bead  of  the  household  how  fully 
was  this  word  confii-med ;  what  a  broad  and  bright  re- 
flection here  of  the  prudence,  the  firmness,  the  activity, 
the  energy,  tbe  courtesy,  the  piety  of  Abraham  ! 

In  these  arrangements  Isaac  took  no  part — does  not 
appear  even  to  have  been  consulted.  It  was  consistent 
■with  tbe  usages  of  tbe  time  tbat  tbe  cliild  should  leave 
tbe  settlement  of  such  affairs  in  the  father's  bands. 
But  from  tbe  strong  injunctions  given  to  Ebezer  by 
Abraham  (in  contemplation,  apparently,  of  bis  own 
removal  by  death),  not  to  let  Isaac  marry  a  Cauaanite, 
nor  suffer  bim  to  go  back  to  Haran,  it  would  seem, 
besides,  that  Abraham  was  well  aware  how  soft  and 
easy  tbe  disposition  of  bis  son  was,  and  bow  much  he 
needed  a  wise,  firm  band  to  gidde  bim.  Tbe  prosperous 
issue  of  Eliezer's  mission  was  as  satisfactory  to  the 
father  as  it  was  gratifying  to  tbe  son.  Isaac  bad  re- 
turned fiom  Beer-sbeba,  and  was  living  at  his  favourite 
baiint  by  tbe  well  of  Labai-roi — an  out-station  about 
as  far  south  from  Beer-sbeba  as  it  was  from  Hebron. 
Nourishing  in  a  congenial  neighbourhood  his  love  of 
qufiet  and  seclusion,  be  is  out  in  tbe  field  meditating 
at  the  eventide,  when  Rebekah  approaches.  AH  that 
Eliezer  has  to  teU  (perhaps  some  message  to  this  effect 
had  abeady  come  down  from  Beer-sbeba)  is  that  the 
consent  of  all  the  parties  immediately  concerned  bad 
been  obtained.  Isaac  bails  at  once  Rebekah  as  his 
wife.  "  Very  fan*,"  of  bright  and  keen  intelligence, 
alert,  and  energetic,  she  was  tbe  very  kind  of  bride  he 
needed  ;  and  the  simple  expression  tbat  "  he  loved  her, 
and  was  comforted  after  bis  mother's  death,"  tells  what 
an  affectionate  husband  she  found  in  bim. 

But  twenty  years  go  by,  and  there  are  no  cliildren : 
all  tbe  more  trying  this  tbat  these  very  years  saw  son 
after  son  added  to  the  household  of  Abraham.  Despite 
the  sight  of  Keturab's  growing  family,  it  does  not  occur 
either  to  Isaac  or  Rebekah  to  employ  the  expedient  re- 
sorted to  in  like  circumstances  by  Abraham  aud  Sarah. 
Satisfied  with  each  other,  and  content  with  tbe  Divine 
ordering,  they  wait  till  at  last,  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
Esau  and  Jacob  are  bom.  Their  grandfather  was  then 
160  years  old.  He  witnessed  tbe  joy  of  tbe  parents  at 
their  birth,  and  for  fifteen  years  thereafter  they  grew 
under  bis  eyes. 

Some  time  before  his  death  be  sent  bis  children  by 
Keturab,  with  sufficient  allowances,  away  from  him  into 
tbe  east  country,  where  they  became  tbe  founders  of 
Arabian  tribes ;  so  that  at  the  close  Esau  and  Jacob 
were  tbe  only  children  by  bis  side. 

Abraham  bad  known  Rebekah  for  five-and-tbirty 
years,  and  fifteen  years  must  have  let  bim  see  much  of 
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the  different  dispositions  of  her  two  sons,  and  much,  too, 
of  the  dift'ereut  feelings  of  the  two  parents  as  to  each. 
With  what  a  wondering  eye  must  he  have  watched  the 
two  boys  in  their  childish  gambols  and  vaiying  pursuits. 
How  often  would  ho  call  them  to  him  to  tell  them  the 
strange  story  of  his  own  life,  trying  to  fill  their  young 
spirits  -vvitli  the  thought  of  all  that  God  had  been  to 
him,  and  all  that  Ho  had  promised  to  be  to  his  children's 
cliildren  after  him.  To  that  God  he  coidd  and  he  did  com- 
mit all,  in  faith.  But  did.  no  presentiment  of  a  troubled 
future  cast  its  shadow  over  liis  spirit,  as  he  closed  his 
eyes  upon  the  group  gathered  round  his  deathbed  ? 

As  the  two  brothers  grew  up — the  restraint  of  their 
grandfather's  presence  removed — the  contrast  between 
their  characters  revealed  itself  more  fully.  The  rough, 
strong,  daring,  impetuous  Esau,  impatient  of  waiting  on 
slow-moving  herds  shut  up  in  valleys,  takes  to  the 
breezy  uplands — to  the  rocky  liills  ;  to  the  exciting  life 
of  tlio  hunter ;  to  the  chase  of  the  wild  gazelle.  The 
peaceful,  timid,  shy,  obser\'ing  Jacob  cleaves  to  the  tent 
and  the  pasture-ground,  under  his  mother's  guidance, 
and  giving  to  her  good  help,  gathering  round  him  and 
her  all  the  comforts  of  home  life. 

The  father  loves  too  much  the  one  son,  the  mother 
the  other.  That  Rebekah  should  have  liked  best  the 
child  that  clung  to  her  most — in  whose  sidelong,  cun- 
ning ways  she  saw,  even  in  childhood,  her  ovni  love  of 
management  and  intrigue  budding  forth  hopefidly — 
was  natural  enough.  Isaac's  preference  for  Esau  may 
saem  less  so ;  yet  how  often  are  parents  pleased  to  see 
in  their  children  the  qualities  they  want  themseh'es. 
So  retiiing,  so  placid,  so  imenterprising,  so  unenergetic 
himself,  the  bold,  brave,  daring  Esau  fills  his  quiet  eye 
with  the  full  light  of  parental  love.  He  listens  with 
delight  to  the  evening  tales  brought  back  from  the  dis- 
tant hunting-grounds — of  hot  pursuit  and  hazardous 
encounter,  of  imminent  peril,  of  hair-breadth  escape. 
He  is  not  insensible  even  to  the  gratification  of  eating 
the  game  brought  in ;  perhaps  to  him  a  new  kind  of 
food,  ■svith  a  flavour  that  he  highly  relished. 

Isaac  was  seventy-five  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  137  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  flight  to  Haran.  All  that  we  know  about  lum 
during  the  sixty-two  intervening  years  is  told  us  in 
a  single  chapter  of  Genesis  (xxvi.).  Within  its  short 
compass  is  related  everything  in  his  recorded  history 
which  has  an  independent  and  distinctive  character  of 
its  own,  and  is  not  wholly  secondary  and  subordinate 
to  some  event  in  Abraham's  life  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
Jacob's  on  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  all  note  of  time, 
it  is  unpossible  to  say  when  in  the  course  of  the  sixty-two 
years  the  events  narrated  in  this  chapter  occurred. 

Isaac  had  often  heard  his  father  tell  of  the  famine 
that  had  happened  in  his  days,  and  which  had  driven 
him  down  to  Egypt.  Now,  a  hundred  years  or  so  after- 
wards, a  like  famine  falls  upon  the  land.  Imitative — 
as  all  such  natures  as  his  are — full  of  reverence  for  his 
father's  example  in  all  things,  Isaac's  first  impulse  is 
also  to  go  down  to  Egj^t.  Meditating  a  retreat  to  that 
land,  he  goes  "  unto  Abimclech,  king  of  the  Philistines, 


unto  Gerar." '  He  is  arrested  here.  The  Lord  appears 
to  him,  and  peremptorily  forbids  his  going.  His  father 
had  been  allowed  to  do  so,  but  he  is  prevented.  Was 
this  done  with  kind  and  pitiful  regard  to  that  greater 
softness  and  yieldingness  of  disposition,  which  might 
have  made  Egj'pt  a  place  of  exposures  and  perils,  with 
which  he  was  unfit  to  cope  ? 

This  is  the  fii'st  of  the  only  two  direct  communications 
from  God  with  which  Isaac  was  favoured.  It  interests 
us  to  notice  a  feature  common  to  both  of  them.  '"Go  not 
down  into  Egypt,"  said  the  Lord ;  "  sojourn  in  this  laud, 
and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee,  and  I  wiU  per- 
form the  oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father."  - 

Fifty  years  and  more  had  passed  since  Isaac  had 
heard  the  living  voice  of  Jehovah  utter  that  oath  to 
which,  now  when  God  for  the  first  time  speaks  to  him- 
self. He  so  particidarly  refers  :  "  By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  not  with- 
held thy  son,  thine  only  son  :  that  in  blessing  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  in  midtiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed 
.  .  .  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."  » 
The  oath  began  and  ended  with  assigning  Abraham's 
great  act  of  obedience  as  one  ground  at  least  upon 
which  the  promised  blessings  were  to  be  bestowed. 
And  now,  when  after  so  long  an  interval  this  oath  is 
quoted— as  if  to  bring  its  original  preface  and  conclu- 
sion freshly  before  Isaac ;  as  if  to  repeat  and  enlarge 
the  special  lesson  they  contained— the  Lord  says,  "  I 
win  perform  the  oath  .  .  .  because  that  Abraham 
obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my  charge,  my  command- 
ments, my  statutes,  and  my  laws."  •*  Soon  after,  when 
closing  his  stiife  with  the  herdnien  of  Gerar,  Isaac 
went  up  to  Beer-sheba,  the  Lord,  for  the  second  aud 
only  other  time,  "  appeared  to  limi  the  same  night,  and 
said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father  :  fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply 
thy  seed  for  my  servant  Abralunns  sahe."  *  Thus  it 
was  that  upon  the  only  two  occasions  on  whicli  the 
Lord  was  j)leased  to  hold  personal  intercourse  with 
Isaac  the  renewal  of  the  promises  to  the  son  was  linked 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  obedience  of  the  father — 
a  rebuke,  it  might  have  been  thought,  of  the  spirit  of 
self-complacency,  had  Isaac  been  a  different  man  from 
what  we  take  him  to  have  been;  but  rather  let  us 
regard  it  as  a  reiterated  allusion  to  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  a  father  whom  Isaac  always  loved  to 
honour,  his  debt  to  whom  ho  was  ever  ready  to  recog- 
nise, whose  example  he  was  ever  ready  to  follow.  All 
through  this  section  of  his  life  we  trace  the  strong  dis- 
position to  copy  his  father's  conduct.  Placed  thus  in 
like  circumstances,  he  says  of  Rebekah,  as  Abraham  had 
said  of  Sarah,  "  She  is  my  sister."  As  the  weaker  man 
he  is  spared  the  trial  to  which  Abraham  was  exposed. 
His  wife  is  not  taker,  from  him.  The  protection  comes 
before  the  peril.  The  discovery  of  the  relationship  is 
made.  Tlie  peremptory  edict  of  Abimelech  is  issued, 
and  Isaac  is  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  land  in  peace. 

>  CLap.  xxvi.  1.         -  Chap.  sxvi.  ?.         ^  ci.ap.  xxii.  16-18.    . 
4  Chap.  xxvi.  5.  *  Chap.  xxvi.  24. 
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HERE  follows  a  season  of  repose  and  ex- 
traordinary prosperity.  Excited  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  famine,  or  inclined  to 
it  by  his  own  taste  for  a  fixed  ratlier 
than  a  nomad  life,  and  returning  to  the  habits  of  his 
forefathers,*  Isaac  has  recourse  to  tillage.  He  "  sowed 
in  that  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  a  hundred- 
fold." In  those  eastern  lands  "the  rates  of  increase 
vary  from  thirty  to  a  hundred.  Sixty-fold  is  very 
good,  and  was  not  unusual  in  Palestine.  A  hundred- 
fold was  rare,  and  only  in  spots  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility."" The  town  of  Gerar,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
this  first  attempt  at  agriculture  was  made,  lay,  as  we 
believe,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain  which 
stretched  up  northward  till  it  joined  that  of  Sharon. 
Of  this  plain,  Mr.  Grove  tells  us  that  "  its  fertility  is 
marvellous ;  for  the  prodigious  crops  which  it  raises  are 
produced,  and  probably  have  been  produced  almost  year 
by  year  for  the  last  forty  centuries,  with  no  manure 
beyond  that  naturally  supplied  by  the  washing  down  of 
the  hill-torrents,  without  irrigation,  without  succession 
of  crops,  and  with  only  the  rudest  methods  of  hus- 
bandry.''^ The  largeness  of  the  return  in  the  case  of 
the  first  year's  crop  at  Gerar  may  have  been  exceptional, 
but  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  enlargement,  in  other 
directions,  of  Isaac's  possessions.  "  The  man  waxed 
great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  untU  he  became  very 
great :  for  ho  had  possession  of  flocks,  and  possession 
of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants  " — a  memorable 
instance  of  the  meek  inheriting  the  earth.  But  the 
great  prosperity  was  attended  by  its  usual  shadow. 
The  Philistines  envied  him.  To  understand  the  form  in 
which  this  envy  expressed  itself,  we  have  to  remember 
how  difficult  and  important  a  work  the  sinking  of  a  well 
was  in  that  country  at  that  time,  and  how  large  the 
privileges  that  it  conferred.  Through  a  soft  and  yielding 
soil  it  is  easy  enough  to  penetrate  tUl  the  living  spring 
be  reached,  but  in  the  limestone  land  of  Palestine  the 
shaft  had  often  to  be  sunk  through  many  feet  of  soHd 
Tock.  The  first  borers  of  such  shafts  earned  not  only 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  well  dug  at  such  cost  of 
labour,  so  long  as  they  kept  it  open,  but  to  cultivate  the 
land  around  made  arable   by  irrigation.     Hence  the 

1 "  The  indisputable  truth  ia  that  Abraham,  like  his  father, 
Terab,  was  neither  a  Bedouin  Arab  nor  a  nomad,  but  a  Semitic 
townsman,  possessing,  before  he  removed  into  Canaan,  a  fixed  resi- 
dence within  the  city  of  Haran;  and  the  wanderini?  life  of  himself 
and  his  son  Isaac  and  grandson  Jacob,  instead  of  being  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  state  of  society,  was  a  marked  and  dtliberjithly 
intentional  exception." — Jacob's  Flight,  p.  26-t.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beke's 
indignation  at  Abraham's  being  spoken  of  so  frequently  uow-a- 
days  as  a  Bedouin  sheikh  has  such  foundation  as  is  given  in  the 
passage  now  quoted.  Otherwise  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  exag- 
gerated and  misplaced. 

2  Murphy  on  Genesis,  p.  425. 

'  Sujith's  Dictionary,  art,  "  Palestine." 


dread  of  the  Philistines  as  to  the  weUs  dug  by  Abraham. 
They  feared  that  this  powerful  tribe  which  had  come 
among  them  might  not  only  acquii-e  a  claim  to  the  use 
of  the  wells,  but  to  the  permanent  possession  and  culti- 
vation of  the  adjacent  lands.  So  soon  as  Abraham's 
back  was  turned,  they  closed  up  the  wells  that  he  had 
dug.  These  Isaac,  with  his  great  store  of  servants, 
re-opened  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  alarm 
created  thereby  among  the  Philistines  became  so  great 
that  Abimelech  demanded  his  departure.  Isaac  so  far 
complied  as  to  remove  to  the  valley  of  Gerar,  identified 
with  the  Wady  Jerur,  which  lies  about  twice  as  far 
south  from  Beer-sheba  as  Beer-sheba  lies  from  Hebron. 
Here  Isaac  found  other  wells  which  his  father  had 
opened  and  the  Philistines  had  closed,  with  which  he 
dealt  as  he  had  done  before,  re-opening  them  and  giving 
them  their  old  names.  The  herdmen  of  the  valley  are 
as  alarmed  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  alarni 
increases  when,  not  satisfied  with  the  old  wells  as  in» 
sufficient  now  for  the  increased  flocks  and  herds,  Isaac's 
servants  proceed  to,i  dig  new  ones.  They  have  just 
opened  one  in  the  valley  when  the  Gerarites  gather 
round  them  in  hostile  attitude,  exclaiming,  "  The  water 
is  ours."  "It  is  ours,"  might  the  men  who  had  just 
sunk  it  have  replied.  Round  the  well  and  for  the  well 
there  might  have  been  a  bloody  strife.  But  the  gentle 
Isaac  interferes,  calls  his  men  away,  gives  the  new-dug 
well  the  name  of  Esek  {strife),  and  retires  from  the 
valley  northward  on  the  way  to  Beer-sheba.  A  second 
spring  is  found,  a  second  well  is  about  to  be  opened. 
Around  it  a  like  strife  rises.  He  calls  it  Litnah 
\liatrecl),  and  makes  another  move  among  the  hills. 
Here  he  finds  a  place  where,  without  contention,  he  is 
permitted  to  dig  a  well.  He  does  so,  and  calls  its 
name  Rehoboth  {^room),  for  "  now,"  said  he,  "  the  Lord 
hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in 
the  land." 

Having  provided  thus  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in 
his  own  favourite  "south  country,"  Isaac  goes  up  to 
Beer-sheba,  where,  on  the  very  night  of  his  arrival;  for 
his  comfort  and  encouragement,  the  Lord  appears  for 
the  second  and  the  last  time,  and  renews  the  promise. 
Intending  to  remain  some  time  here,  he  establishes  a 
camp,  erects  an  altar,  and  calls  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Here,  too,  was  a  well  that  his  father  had  opened, 
which  the  Philistines,  as  Beer-sheba  lay  outside  their 
borders,  had  not  closed  up.  But  the  growing  require- 
ments of  an  encampment  so  enlarged  as  his  had  now 
become  demand  another  well.  His  servants  proceed  to 
sink  it.  The  work  is  in  progress  when  an  imposing 
embassy  from  Gerar,  headed  by  the  king  and  his  chief 
officers,  appears.  Abimelech,  when  he  hears  all  about 
Isaac  being  chased,  as  it  were,  from  weU  to  well  by  the 
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excited  herdmeu,  has  becomo  afraid  that  they  liavo 
gouo  too  far.  Some  iiieaus  must  bo  takou  to  avert 
hostility  with  such  powerful  uoighbours.  He  comos  to 
ask  that  the  old  covcuaut  of  peace  made  between  him- 
self or  his  father  aud  Abraham  bo  renewed.  Isaac's 
reception  is  at  fir.st  distant  and  cold  enough — not 
more  so,  we  should  say,  than  was  deserved ;  but  he 
soon  relents.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  harbour  long  a 
grudge,  to  refuse  offered  friendship,  or  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  doing  as  his  father  had  done.  At  night, 
therefore,  they  feast  together,  ho  and  the  Gerarites. 
In  the  morning  they  rise  early,  aud  renew  the  oath  aud 
covenant.  Abimelech  and  his  servants  depart.  The 
same  day  Isaac's  servants  come  to  tell  liim  that  they 
have  got  down  to  the  living  water,  and  ho  gives  to  this 
new  well  the  same  name  that  Abraham  had  given  to 
the  one  not  far  off,  whose  oi^ening  had  been  distin- 
guished by  a  like  covenant  aud  a  like  oath. 

This  story  of  Isaac's  digging  the  well,  aud  having 
such  an  interview  with  Abimelech,  and  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  him,  aud  sealing  that  treaty  with 
an  oath,  and  calling  the  place  Boer-sheba  ("  the  well  of 
the  oath  "),  is  it  but  the  old  story  of  Abraham  re-told, 
but  attached  now  to  his  son  ?  If  so — if  the  tales  wore 
one — there  should  be  but  one  well.  How  stands  the 
fact  ?  "What  witness  does  the  place  itseK  bear  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative  as  given  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis?  The  first  traveller  in  modern  times  who 
visited,  and  as  we  may  say  discovered,  Beer-sheba,  was 
Dr.  Robinson.  Having,  without  knowing  it,  followed 
the  very  track  which  Isaac  took  from  the  valley  of 
Gerar  northward  towards  Hebron,  "we  reached,"  he 
says  (April  12th,  1838),  "  Wady  es-Seba,  a  wide  water- 
course. .  .  .  Upon  its  northern  side,  close  upon  the 
bank,  are  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba,  the 
ancient  Beer-sheba.  .  .  .  The  larger  one  is  12  j  feet 
in  diameter,  and  44j  feet  deep  to  the  surface  water, 
16  feet  of  which  at  the  bottom  is  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  other  well  lies  55  rods  W.S.W.,  and  is  5  feet 
in  diameter  and  42  feet  deep.  The  water  in  both  is 
pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abundance  j  the  finest, 
indeed,  we  had  found  since  leaA-ing  Sinai.  .  .  .  Both 
wells  are  surrounded  with  driukiug-troughs  of  stone 
for  camels  and  flocks,  such  as  were  doubtless  used  of 
old  for  the  flocks  which  then  fed  upon  the  adjacent 
hills.  The  curlj  stones  were  deeply  worn  by  the  friction 
of  the  ropes  in  drawing  up  water  by  hand."  •  Since 
this  account  was  written,  Beer-sheba  has  had  many 
visitors,  two  of  the  latest  being  Dr.  Tristram  and 
Mr.  Pabner.  "About  two  o'clock,"  says  the  former 
(February  3rd,  1864),  "  wo  reached  Beer-sheba,  where 
the  tents  were  already  pitched  round  one  of  Abraham's 
wells.  ...  In  front  and  behind  is  a  vast  uneven 
plateau,  almost  green,  pastured  over  by  thousands  of 
goats,  horned  cattle,  aud  camels,  while  several  Arab 
encampments  wore  in  sight,  drawn  to  this  favoured 
spot  by  the  grateful  wells  and  the  comparatively  abun- 
dant herbage.    .    .    .    The  native  visitors  to  our  camp 


»  Bobinsou'fl  Bihlical  RescarcUs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  300,  301. 


pointed  out  with  aU  the  pride  of  race  that  the  wells 
were  the  work  of  Ibrahim-ol-Khalil,  'Abrahaui  the 
friend.'  The  well  above  the  rock  was  built  with  finely- 
squared  largo  stones,  hard  as  marble ;  and  the  ropes  of 
the  water-drawers  for  4,000  years  have  worn  the  edges 
of  the  hard  limestone  Avith  not  less  than  143  flutiugs, 
the  shallowest  of  them  four  inches  deep.  The  ancient 
marble  troughs  were  arranged  at  convenient  distances 
round  the  mouth  in  an  irregular  cu'cle,  some  oblong, 
most  of  them  round,  for  the  convenience  of  the  cattle. 
From  their  style  and  material  they  are  probably  coeval 
with  the  original  well.  All  day  long  our  men  or  the 
Bedouin  herdsmen  and  their  wives  were  drawing  water 
in  skins,  and  filliug  these  troughs  for  the  horses,  camels, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  recalling  many  a  scene  in  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs,  of  Rebekah,  and  of  Zipporah."^ 

"  Beer-sheba,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  desert,  connected  as  it 
is'with  some  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  Bible  history.  The 
deep  well  of  solid  masonry  upon  which  we  gazed  was  in 
all  probability  the  identical  one  dug  by  Aljraliani,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  himself.  The  name  Bir  Seba 
which  ho  gave  it  still  clings  to  the  spot;  the  Bedawin, 
to  whom  the  Scriptures  are  unknown,  still  j)oiut  with 
pride  to  the  great  work  which  their  father  Ibrahim 
achieved ;  and  as  they  draw  water  from  it  for  their 
flocks,  the  ropes  that  let  the  buckets  down  still  glide 
along  the  same  dee])  furrows  in  the  masonry  by  which 
the  patriarchs  let  down  theirs.  ...  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  also  traces  of  the  other  four  wells 
which  once  existed  there  ;  aud  Arab  tradition  informs  us 
that  '  the  Beni  Murr  dwelt  by  seven  wells  i^Seba  Beyur) — • 
each  well  had  seven  tanks,  each  tank  had  seven  troughs, 
and  each  trough  had  seven  horses  drinking  thereat.'  "^ 

At  Beer-sheba  Isaac  is  once  more  among  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood,  where  he  remains  till  the  next,  the 
only  other,  recorded  incident  of  his  life  occurs.  Had 
we  nothing  but  the  narrative  given  in  the  27th  chapter 
of  Genesis  to  found  upon,  we  might  have  believed  that 
this  incident  happened  shortly  before  Isaac's  death. 
Hapj)ily,  however,  by  a  somewhat  curious  and  very 
interesting  comparison  of  events  and  dates  in  the  lives 
of  the  son  aud  grandson,  as  given  in  the  succeeding 
chapters,  we  can  fix  precisely  the  age  of  Isaac  at  this 
time.  Joseph  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  first 
stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt.  Seven  year3 
of  plenty  (Gen.  xlv.  6)  and  two  of  famine  intervened 
before  Joseph's  brethren  wei'e  sent  down  to  Egypt, 
aud  sent  back  to  bring  their  father  with  them  to 
that  land.  When  Jacob  was  introduced  to  Pharaoh, 
aud  tlu3  king  asked  him,  "  How  old  art  thou  ? "  ho 
answered,  "The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage 
arp  an  hundred  and  thirty  years "  (Gen.  xlvii.  9).  As 
Josepli  was  at  this  time  thirty-nine,  it  must  have 
been    in    the   ninety-first   year   of .  Jacob's  life  that 


-  The  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  372,  373, 

3  The  Desert  of  the.  Exodus,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  388,  389.  From  the  narra- 
tive of  Van  de  Vclde  it  appe.ars  tliat  in  his  hasty  visit  he  missed 
altogether  seeing  the  two  principal  wells,  aud  met  with  the  other 
five  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
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lie  was  born.  This  birth  occurred  when  Jacob,  by  his 
fourteen  years'  ser-\dce,  had  earned  the  right  to  leave 
Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxx.  25).  If  the  flight  from  Beer- 
sheba  took  place  fourteen  years  pre^dously,  Jacob  was 
then  seventy-seven  years  old.  Isaac  being  sixty  years 
older  than  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  26),  would  consequently  be 
137.  As  he  lived  to  be  180  (Gen.  xxxv.  28),  it  must  have 
been  so  many  as  forty-throe  years  before  his  death  that 
it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  old,  and  liis  eyes  were  dim 
that  he  could  not  see."  The  infirmities  of  age  have 
come  uj)on  him  prematurely.  Ho  is  blind,  infirm,  bed- 
ridden. He  remembers  that  his  half-brother  Ishmacl 
had  died  fourteen  years  before,  at  the  very  age  to  which 
he. had  now  attained  (Gen.  xxv.  17).  He  imagines  that 
his  own  dissolution  is  near.  He  resolves  formally  and 
solemnly  to  invest  his  eldest  and  best-liked  son  Esau 
wi'th  all  the  rights  which  primogeniture  bestowed.  As 
the  age  of  written  documents  had  not  yet  come,  it  was 
the  custom  at  this  time  for  fathers  before  their  death 
to  call  their  children  to  them  and  deliver  Avhat  we  may 
call  an  oral  will,  in  which  it  was  indicated  what  each 
was  to  inherit.  Within  the  family  of  Abraham  this 
custom  had  a  new  character  and  sanctity  attached  to  it. 
The  heritage  here  to  be  transmitted  embraced  benefits 
and  blessings  over  which  the  parent  had  no  personal 
control.  His  flocks  and  herds,  his  gold  and  silver,  he 
miglit  divide  out  among  his  children  as  he  pleased. 
The  higher  bleisiugs  of  the  covenant  he  was  to  bestow 
as  God  might  direct.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  this 
direction  Avas  given  long  before  the  patriarch's  death. 
He  was  distinctly  told  that  it  was  in  Isaac  his  seed 
should  be  called.  The  son  of  the  bond- woman  was  not 
to  bo  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman.  For  Ish- 
macl and  his  other  children  by  Keturah  he  j)rovided  in 
his  life-time  (Gen.  xxv.  6),  so  that  the  remaining  pro- 
perty fell  at  once  upon  his  decease  into  the  hands  of 
Isaac.  He  did  not  need  to  make  a  death-bed  division 
of  his  personal  estate.  We  meet,  accordingly,  with  no 
such  formal  act  of  death-bed  blessing  in  his  case  as  wo 
do  in  the  cases  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob. 

Believing  himself  to  be  near  death,  Isaac  summons 
his  favourite  son,  and  bids  him  go  and  procure  for  him 
some  of  his  favourite  food,  that  he  might  eat  and  di-ink, 
and,  revived  and  strengthened  thereby,  might  bless  him 
before  he  died.  Let  us  try  to  place  ourselves  in  his 
position  at  this  time.  His  father's  example,  wliich  he 
was  always  so  willing  to  follow,  offered  here  no  prece- 
dent. Instead  of  one  son  marked  out  at  onco  by  his 
maternity  and  the  Di\dn6  designation,  Isaac  has  two 
sons  of  the  same  mother.  If  but  one  could  inherit  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant,  what  so  natural  or  so  proper 
as  that  it  should  be  the  first-born.  True,  Rebekah  had 
informed  him  of  a  communication  from  the  Lord  made 
to  her  before  the  children  were  born,  to  the  effect  tha,t 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  But  did  t  hat  imply 
a  transfer  to  the  younger  of  all  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
tm-e,  and  specially  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham  ?  True, 
he  had  been  told  of  a  transaction  between  the  brothers 
themselves,  in  wliich  Esau  had  sold  his  birth -right.  But 
eould  a  transaction   of  such  a  doubtful  character,  in 


which  the  address  of  one  brother  took  such  mean  advan- 
tage of  the  momentary  impulse  of  the  other,  afford  any- 
thing like  a  sixfficieut  ground  for  setting  aside  the  claims 
which  priority  of  birth  entailed  ?  Besides,  the  commimi- 
cation  to  Rel^ekah,  and  the  bargain  between  the  brothers, 
had  taken  pkce,  the  one  nearly  eighty,  and  the  other 
more  than  sixty  years  before.  During"  all  the  inter- 
vening period,  in.  neither  of  the  two  special  revelations 
made  to  hun,  had  any  intimation  of  the  vnR  of  God 
in  reference  to  this  matter  been  given.  Surely  if  it 
were  the  Di^dne  purpose  to  interpose  and  reverse  tho 
natural  order  of  things,  some  indication  of  this  would 
have  been  given,  similar  to  what  had  been  given  in  his 
own  case  to  Aliraham.  In  absence  of  any  such  direc- 
tion, was  he  not  at  lilierty  to  follow  the  coiu'se  Avhich 
custom,  reason,  and  his  own  inclination  conspired  to 
dictate  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
ought  to  have  given  more  weight  to  the  commimication 
made  to  Rebekah;  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  par- 
tiality for  Esau  to  have  swayed  him  as  throughout  it 
did ;  he  ought  to  have  seen  in  Esau's  early  act  of  de- 
spising the  birth-right,  and  in  his  whole  character  and 
career — making  so  light  of  parental  authority  in  his 
marriages,  and  showing  such  indiii'erenco  to  the  faith 
of  his  fathers — a  clear  enough  indication  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  be  the  heir  of  the  covenant.  He  shovild 
have  paused  before,  in  this  furtive  manner,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  he  got  the  blessing 
conveyed  to  his  favourite.  He  should  have  waited  for 
counsel  from  on  high  ere  he  assixmed  and  exercised  tho 
right  of  bestowing  the  theocratic  blessing  as  he  pleased. 
With  his  personal  estate  he  might  deal  as  his  father 
before  him  had  done,  but  the  great  and  peculiar  blessing 
of  the  covenant  was  not  in  his  hands  to  give.  Isaae 
himself  is  obviously  not  at  ease — a  dim  foreboding  that 
something  would  go  wrong  is  upon  his  spirit.  Ho 
wishes  to  hide  the  thing  from  Rebekah — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  common  tent  incident  of  game  brought  in 
to  him  by  Esau  to  get  his  design  accomplished.  He 
sends  liim  out  to  limit.  He  waits  impatiently  for  his 
return.  It  comes  too  quickly.  He  questions,  he  handles, 
he  kisses — all  confirms  tho  bold,  the  impious  asser- 
tions made  by  the  deceiver.  He  yields,  for  it  is  two 
senses  against  one.  Yet  that  voice  rings  troublingly  in 
his  ear.  "  The  voice,"  he  exclaims  in  pitiful  perplexity, 
"  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 
And  when  Esau  bursts  upon  the  scene,  and  tho  decep- 
tion practised  on  him  reveals  itself,  it  is  not  bare 
indignation,  as  it  otherwise  should  have  been,  that  makes 
him  tremble  "  A^ery  exceedingly ; "  it  is  the  latent  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  been  trj-iug  to  thwart  a  higher 
purpose  than  his  own,  and  had  been  strangely,  and,  so  ' 
far  as  the  human  instruments  in  it  were  concerned,  dis- 
gracefully thwarted.  For  he  had  felt  the  touch  of  tho 
Divine  fijiger  opening  his  lips  in  prophecies  that  took, 
as  ordinarily,  a  poetic  form.  The  afflatus  from  on  high 
had  in  measure  been  upon  him,  and  yet  there  was  so 
much  of  himself — of  his  own  purposes  and  intents — ■ 
stiU  left  as  to  make  it  very  evident  that  his  dominant; 
design  was  to  thwart  the  prophecy  that  Rebekah  said 
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had  been  delivered.  "  God  give  thee,"  he  said,  thinking 
that  he  speaks  of  and  to  Esau,  "  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and 
wine  :  let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  how  down 
to  thee  :  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's 
sons  boio  doivn  to  thee  :  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth 
thee,  and  blessed  bo  he  that  blessoth  thee  "  (Gen.  sxyH. 
28,  29).  Compared  with  the  blessings  pronoimced  by 
God  himself  over  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  two  things 
of  a  fertile  land  and  rule  and  dominion  over  others 
appear  as  common  to  all  the  three.  But  the  last  and 
crowning  part  of  the  former  blessings — the  one  that 
took  in  spiritual  blessings  ("  In  thee  shall  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  be  blessed  ") — is  wanting  here.  There  is 
confinement  of  the  blessing  to  mere  secular  advantages  ; 
while  in  the  two  phrases  we  have  emphasised  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  occasion,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  a 
blow  from  a  hand  too  weak  to  strike  out  otherwise,  and 
openly  levelled  at  the  mother's  favourite  child.  This 
quite  consists  with  our  idea  of  Isaac's  character.  Affec- 
tionate, pliable,  placable,  of  a  serene  and  meditative  piety, 
but  of  no  great  force  of  character,  nor  depth  of  spiritual 
discernment — too  open  to  imj)ressions  from  without, 
with  too  little  of  intense  conviction  within  to  correct  or 
modify  them — wanting  the  firmness  and  fixity  of  that 
faith  for  which  his  father  throughout,  and  his  son  in 
the  later  period  of  his  life,  were  so  distinguished.  Yet 
how  strongly  and  tenderly  does  our  sympathy  go  with 
Isaac  upon  this  last  occasion  in  which  he  aj^pears  before 
us  on  the  stage  of  life.  Whatever  weaknesses,  moral 
and  spiritual,  were  his,  must  have  been  increased  by 
total  blindness,  and  such  prostration  of  strength,  that  his 
usual  position  was  that  from  which  Esau  iu^dted  him  to 
rise.  Lying  there,  bedridden  within  his  tent,  so  feeble, 
60  lonely,  unable  to  occupy  himself  with  outward  things  ; 
his  favourite  son  so  often  and  so  long  away  from  him ; 
left  to  his  own  ruminations,  with  no  revelations  from 
heaven  to  guide  and  cheer  under  the  pressure,  it  may 
have  been,  of  more  than  ordinary  debility ;  provoked, 
j)erhaps,  by  something  that  Jacob  or  Rebekah  had  said 
or  done,  he  makes  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing for  Esau.  He  is  out-mauceuvred — made  to  do  the 
very  thing  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  avoid.  One  can 
well  imagine  what  a  tumult  of  conflicting  tlioughts 
and  emotions  shook  his  breast,  as  he  trembled  so  "  very 
exceedingly."  Yet,  when  the  invisible  hand  presses 
again  upon  the  inner  springs  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  ho  utters  the  short  but  singularly  comprehensive 
prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  the  seed  of  Esau,  the 
inward  eye  is  fully  opened ;  no  earthly  shadow  dims  or 
jDlurrs  the  vision.  He  weeps  with  Esau,  does  all  he  can 
to  comfort  him ;  but  he  bows  to  God,  whose  hand  he 
recognises  as  making  even  the  duplicity  of  man  to  praise. 
Ho  shakes  off  the  infirmity  of  faith  under  which  he  has 
been  labouring,  and  says  even  of  the  treacherous  Jacob, 
in  whom  ho  had  been  taught  in  so  singular  a  way  to  re- 
eogfnise  the  heir  of  the  covenant  blessing,  "  I  have  blessed 
him,  yea,  and  ho  shall  be  blessed." 

Esau's  resentment  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  is  fierce 
and,  for  the  moroeut,  vtndictiv©.    "Wliat  Abel  was  to 


Cain,  what  David  was  to  Saul,  Jacol)  had  become  ho 
him.  His  purpose  is  to  slay  his  brother.  One  thing 
alone  restrains  him — the  thought  of  his  father.  That  it 
did  restrain  tells  much  in  his  favour.  But  the  restraint 
will  soon  be  over — let  Ids  father  die  in  peace,  and  tlien  the 
supplanter  shall  be  slain.  We  do  not  believe  that  ho 
would  have  executed  the  purpose  ;  for  there  was  fitf ul- 
ness,  tenderness,  and  generosity  in  him  as  well  as 
wi'ath.  His  father's  death  would  have  softened  hun — 
the  common  household  grief  would  have  taken  off  the 
edge  of  his  maUce.  But  Rebekah  does  not  think  so. 
She  sees  no  safety  for  Jacob  but  in  mstant  flight. 
Again  she  has  recourse  to  artifice,  and  again  succeeds. 
She  awakens  Isaac's  fears  of  another  marriage  with  the 
hated  daughters  of  Heth,  and  gets  him  to  send  Jacob 
away  to  Padan-avam ;  her  secret  understanding  with 
Jacob  Ijeing  that  she  would  send  a  messenger  after  him 
to  teU  him  when  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  retm-n. 
That  messenger  was  never  dispatched ;  that  return  she 
did  not  five  to  witness.  It  was  in  ad  likehhood  her 
death  which  took  Isaac  up  from  Beer-sheba  to  Mamre, 
to  bury  her — as  wo  know  he  did — beside  his  father  and 
mother  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  long  period  of  forty-three  years  that  intervened 
between  the  flight  of  Jacob  and  his  own  decease  was 
almost  wholly  spent  in  Hebron.  But  how  do  these 
years  roll  on  ?  Slowly  and  wearUy  it  must  haA-e  been. 
During  the  first  twenty  of  them  he  hears  nothing 
of  Jacob,  who  is  as  good  as  lost  to  him.  Rebekah 
is  dead,  Esau  away  in  the  distant  mountains  of  Seir, 
with  his  wives  and  children  round  him  there.  Isaac 
is  utterly  alone.  At  last  a  rumour  reaches  him 
of  Jacob's  being  back  in  Canaan.  Perhaps  a  hurried 
Aasit  to  Hebron  is  paid.  It  is  not,  however,  till  the 
wandei'ings  from  Succoth  to  Sliechem,  and  Ephrath 
and  Edar,  are  over  (and  no  note  of  the  time  spent 
in  them  is  given),  that  Jacob,  with  all  his  sons  and 
daughters  and  gi-and- children,  and  vast  herds  of  many 
kinds  of  cattle,  reaches  Hebron.  The  arrival  of  such 
a  host  after  such  an  interval  of  solitude  was  well 
fitted  to  excite,  but  of  Isaac's  reception  of  it  not  a  word 
is  said.  He  was  still  liraig — it  was  so  many  indeed  as 
twelve  years  before  his  death — when  Joseph  was  cast 
into  the  i^it,  and  the  coat  of  many  colours  brought  to 
Jacob,  and  he  rent  his  clothes  and  mourned  for  his  son 
as  dead ;  "  and  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 
up  to  comfort  him,  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted" 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  35).  Why  is  it  that  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  of  Isaac  as  sharing  ui  this  bitter  grief  ? 
Why  is  it  that  he  is  not  named  as  among  the  com- 
forters ?  Our  only  explanation  is,  that  he  had  lain  so 
long,  sightless,  wifeless,  childless,  shut  uj)  in  dreary 
loneliness  from  all  converse  with  outward  things,  that 
the  stream  of  his  existence  had  become  so  narrowed 
and  weakened  that  it  was  too  feeble  to  be  affected  even 
by  such  occurrences  as  the  advent  of  Jacob  and  his 
family,  and  the  father's  wailing  over  the  imagined 
death  of  his  son.  Wlien  at  last  Isaac's  death  drew 
near,  Esau  was  sent  for  and  came.  Our  hope  is  that 
there  was  vitality  enough  left  in  Isaac  to  discern  that 
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both  his  sons  were  then  soothing  his  latest  hours ;  that 
with  no  danger  of  mistake,  he  conld  say  of  the  hands 
laid  gently  under  liini,  "  They  are  tlie  hands  of  Esau ; " 
of  the  voice  whispering  lovingly  into  liis  ear,  "  It  is  the 
voice  of  Jacob."  As  he  expired  at  Hebron  in  his  180th 
year,  Joseph  was  lying  in  prison  in  Egyi^t,  waiting  his 
summons  unto  Pharaoh.' 

Looking  back  upon  the  life  of  Isaac,  the  few  frailties 
and  failures  it  displays  are  lost  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  sublime  act  of  submission  and  self- surrender  on 
Mount  Moriah ;  his  veneration  for  his  father's  character, 
and  constant  willingness  to  walk  in  his  stej)s;  his 
humility  in  accepting  all  from  God  as  coming  to  him 
for  his  father's  sake  ;  his  attachment  to  his  mother ;  his 
affection  for  his  wife  ;  his  fondness — undue  it  may 
have  been,  yet  touchingly  tender — for  the   rough  but 

1  It  is  said  in  Gren.  xsxvii.  2,  that  Joseph  was  seventeen  years 
old  when  his  hrethren  sold  him  to  the  Midianites.  He  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  ninety- one  years  younger  than  his  father,  and 
151  years  younger  than  his  grandfather.  When  he  was  seventeen 
Jacob  was  108,  and  Isaac  168.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  twelve 
years  before  Isaac's  death  that  Joseph  was  cast  into  the  pit.  At 
Isaac's  death  Joseph  was  twenty-nine.  As  he  was  thirty  when 
he  was  presented  to  Phai'aoh,  he  must  then  have  been  ia  the 
prison. 


generous  Esau;  the  unexpressed  and  imostentatious, 
but  deep,  serene,  meditative  piety  which  sxistained  and 
cheered  him  throughout  the  long  lonely  years  before 
his  death.  From  his  chief  characteristic  comes  the 
name  by  which  he  shall  ever  be  best  known  and  best 
described — the  gentle  Isaac.  His  tridy  was  a  spirit 
easy  to  be  entreated,  open  to  forgiveness,  shut  agaiast 
malice,  incapable  of  revenge ;  showing  much  of  the 
temper  iucidcated  by  Him  of  whom  on  Mount  Moriah 
ho  was  the  type;  persecuted  at  one  well,  fleeing  to 
another;  compelled  to  go  one  nule,  going  before  his 
compeUers  twain;  the  meekest,  most  placable,  most 
patient,  most  peace-lo-v-ing,  most  home-lo-viug  of  the 
patriarchs.  Between  the  hves  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
that  of  Isaac  Hes,  as  the  quiet  Highland  loch  lies 
between  the  towering  mountain  whose  streams  feed  it 
at  the  one  end,  and  the  river  which  at  the  other  it  sends 
forth  on  its  long  and  winding  and  often  troubled  course* 
There  is  little  around  that  loch's  sides  to  attract  or 
arrest  the  eye ;  but  its  waters  are  pm'«,  and  clear,  and 
tranquil;  its  sui-face  often  so  calm  as  perfectly  and 
beautifully  to  mirror — by  day  the  mountain  of  its  birth> 
and  by  night  the  lights  of  heaven. 
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BY   THE   REV.   H.   D.    M.    SPENOE,   M,A.,   RECTOR  OF   ST.    START   DE   CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,   AND   EXAMINING   CH\PLAl>f 
TO   THE    LORD    BISHOP   OF    GLOUCESTER   AND    BRISTOL. 


"  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.''—!  Peter  i.  11. 

>T.  PETER  here  represents  the  proi^hets  of 
the  Old  Testament  inquiriug  to  what  sea- 
son, and  to  what  kind  of  season,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  that  was  in  them  was  pointing 
when  it  was  testifying  the  sufferings  that 
Were  appointed  for  the  coming  Messiah,  and  the  glories 
that  would  follow  after.  The  question  at  once  suggests 
itseK— What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Spirit  of 
Christ  ? "  Without  doubt  they  signify,  not  the  Spirit 
bearing  witness  concerning  Christ,  but  the  Spirit  which 
Christ  has  and  gives — which  Spii-it  inspired  the  pro- 
phets before  the  incarnation. 

So  real  and  avid  was  the  picture  of  the  sufferings 
and  the  subsequent  glories  of  the  coming  Messiah,  that 
the  prophets  are  spoken  of  as  earnestly  asking  the 
question,  "  When  these  things  should  take  place ;  what 
kind  of  season  was  the  Spirit  pointing  to  ?  Would 
they  be  permitted  to  see  during  their  earthly  life  what 
they  had  beheld  so  clearly,  so  definitely  in  a  vision  ?  " 
This  passage  shows  that  in  Peter's  mind  no  shadow  of 
doubt  existed  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
before  the  incarnation,  for  it  was  Christ's  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  prophets  to  speak  so  definitely  concerning 
him.    This  statement  of  St.  Peter  sets  a  seal  on  the 

1  See  for  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  this  passage,  No.  YI, 


purely  Messianic  interpretation  of  so  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophetic  passages ;  as,  for  instance,  relating 
to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Isa.  liii.  and  Ps.  xxii.) ; 
relating  to  the  glories  which  shoidd  follow  the  suffering 
(Ps.  xxii.,  xvi.,  ex.,  cxviii. ;  Isa.  viii.  and  xxviii. ;  Dan. 
vii.  and  is.). 

It  is  peculiarly  belonging  to  Peter's  teaching,  thia 
dweUiug  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  then,  in  the 
same  breath,  on  the  glories  which  follow  them;  and 
Christ  he  puts  forward  as  the  example,  the  copy  to  be 
followed  by  man,  who  through  toil  and  suffering  alono 
can  attain  to  rest  and  to  glory. 

"  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  Spirit, 
in  which-  he  also  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."— 
1  Peter  iii.  18,  19. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  disputed  passage  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  has  been  profusely  commented  on 
by  commentators  of  every  age  and  of  all  schools  of 
thought.  It  is  best  at  the  outset  to  admit  that  it 
contains  difficulties;  no  man  as  yet  has  been  able 
fulhj  to  explain  it.  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  great 
historical  statement,  a  largo  proportion  of  theologians 
see  in  it  a  deep  and  (with  our  present  lights)  an  almost 
unexplored  mine  of  comfort.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  latest  writers  on  this  text,  "  It  throws  blessed  light 
on  one  of  the  dai-kcst  enigmas  of  Divine  justice — the 

^"  In  which  "  translates  the  Greek  more  accurately  than  the  "  by 
which  '•  of  the  English  version, 
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cases  "^"lioro  tlio  final  doom  seems  iufinitcly  out  of  pro- 
portiou  to  the  lap -so  wliicli  has  iiicuiTed  it." 

Tlio  thveo  great  questions  involved  arc— 

(a)   When  did  tliis  preaching  of  our  Lord  take  placo? 

(6)  What  was  the  nature  of  tho  preaching  iu  ques- 
tion P 

(c)  To  jvhom  was  this  preaching  addressed? 

(a)  Tho  mission  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison  "  took  placo 
after  tho  resurrection.  Tho  glorious  Miosionary  was 
the  risen  Lord.  He  had  ceased  to  hvo  tho  lifo  subject  to 
tho  conditions  of  the  flesh  ;  ho  had  been  made  alive  again 
iu  tho  Spirit,  and  then  in  that  complex  resurrection 
life  ho  did  tho  work  referred  to  in  our  text.  To  limit 
tho  duration  of  our  Lord's  working  in  another  world,  as 
some  would  wish,  to  those  few  hours  which  intervened 
between  the  death  on  Friday  afternoon  and  tho  resurrec- 
tion on  Sunday  morning,  would  darken  the  Ijlessed  light 
which  the  statement  concerning  this  preaching  seeins  to 
throw  on  many  a  hard  question  which  puzzles  men.  May 
not  those  inspired  words  of  Peter  liint  to  us  that  our 
Lord's  redemption  work  is  far  more  extensive  tlian  men 
usxially  conceive  ?    (Compare  Col.  i.  20  and  Eph.  i.  10.) 

(b)  What  now  was  the  nature  of  the  preaching? 
Certainly  not  an  announcement  of  condemnation.  Tliis 
monstrous  interpretation  has  been  well  and  ably  main- 
tained; but  to  dismiss  all  other  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  against  it,  wo  would  simply  ask,  would 
Bueh  a  proclamation  of  horror  ever  have  formed  part  of 


tlio  office  of  tho  loving  and  pKiful  Redeemer?  Without 
doubt  tho  preaching  was  an  annovinccmeut  of  ghid 
tidings — A-iz.,  that  in  somo  way  or  otlier  tho  "'  spii-its  in 
ju-ison  "  were  to  be  sharers  in  tho  blessed  results  of  tho 
atonement. 

(c)  Who  wero  tho  "spirits  in  prison"  to  whom  our 
Lord  preached  these  good  tidings?  Clearly  in  tliia 
plain  historical  statement  wo  must  limit  tho  preaching 
of  good  news  to  those  poor  souls  of  tho  antediliman 
race  who  once  Avero  disobedient.  "  Once"  certainly  gives 
us  a  huit  that  before  tlieir  death  they  liad  been  brought 
to  repentance,  and,  as  it  has  Ijcen  well  said,  "surely 
those  who  peiishcd  iu  the  most  aAvf  id  of  God's  temporal 
judgments,  would  more  than  any  need  to  look  for  tho 
corafort  of  Christ's  presence,  and  that  consolation  which 
liis  preaching  iu  tho  region  of  depai'ted  souls  would 
afford  to  those  prisoners  of  hope.*'  But  while  tho 
strict  interpretation  of  tho  words  of  our  text  imposes 
this  careful  limitation,  no  thoughtful  Christian  can 
resist  tho  persuasion  that  tho  blessed  preaching  was  not 
limited  to  those  who  j)erished  in  tho  deluge,  but  that 
these  uuhapiiy  ones  wero  selected  '•  merely  a.s  a  sample 
of  the  like  gracious  work  on  others."  This  extended 
view  of  the  Lord's  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  pi'ison  is 
no  mere  outcomiug  of  modern  speculative  thought,  but 
vras  held  in  the  early  Church  with  different  modifica- 
tions by  writers  liko  Hermas,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
IreuKus,  and  Justin  Martyr. 


THE  PLANTS   OF  THE    BIBLE.— IV. 

ORDER  VI. — CRUCIFER^. 
BY   W.    CAE.RUTHERS,    i'.R.S.,    KEEPER   OF   THE   BOTANICAL   DEPARTMENT,    BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


I^HE  Crucifers  form  a  large  and  well-marked 
natural  group  of  plants,  with  a  singularly 
uniform  and  easily  recognisable  type  of 
flower.  The  cruciform  arrangement  of 
the  four  petals  of  which  the  flower  is  composed  sug- 
gested the  name  of  the  order.  The  Crucifers  arc  most 
abundant  in  temperate  and  cold  climates ;  they  become 
mountain  plants  Avithin  the  tropics.  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  arc  their  liead-quarters,  but  they  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  globe;  tliey  .ilways  form  part  of  tho 
scanty  vegetation  met  with  iu  flic  most  distant  boreal 
regions,  and  on  tho  limits  of  the  eternal  snow  on  high 
mountains. 

Whether  as  wortliless  weeds,  or  beautiful  garden 
flowers,  or  valuable  articles  of  food,  they  must  have 
forced  themselves  on  tho  attention  of  the  most  careless 
observ'ors.  Tho  shepherd's  purse,  rockets,  and  cresses 
are  common  wayside  and  hedge  weeds ;  the  small  white 
flowoi's  of  the  vernal  whitlow-grass,  tlio  sm.allest  of  our 
British  laud  flowering  plants,  brighten  many  a  dreary 
wasto  in  early  spiing ;  our  meadows  and  pastures  are 
adorned  with  tho  lady's  smock,  and  our  cultivated  fields 
are  too  frequently  overrun  with  rape,  charlock,  and 
mustard.     In  tho  garden  few  i^lauts  surpass  in  fra- 


grance the  wallflower  or  tho  stock.  But  best  kno-\vn 
among  tho  crucifers  are  tho  species  which  sui>ply 
important  a.rticles  of  food :  the  starch  stored  up  in  tho 
roots  of  tho  tiu'uip  and  radish,  iu  tlic  swollen  stem  of 
the  kohl-rabi,  in  the  leaves  of  the  cab])ago,  and  in  tho 
inflorescence  of  tho  cauliflower,  make  these  plants 
valuable  esculents;  Avhilo  tho  pungency  of  tho  horse- 
radish, water-cress,  and  esi^ecially  of  tho  mustard, 
eccurcs  for  these  an  important  placo  as  accessories  of 
our  diet.  Tho  ancient  Bntons  are  said  to  have  stained 
th.eir  bodies  with  tho  blue  dye  obtained  ..rom  tho  leaves 
of  woad,  a  cruciferous  plant,  Vt'ith  numerous  small 
yellow  flowers,  formerly  largely  cultivated  as  a  dye- 
Btuff,  and  often  occurring  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  fields. 
Tho  plants  of  this  order  boar  very  much  tho  same 
relation  to  tho  vegetation  of  Palestine  as  they  do  to  the 
flora  of  Britain.  Thougli  tho  actual  number  of  sjiecies 
is  nearly  doidilo  those  found  here,  tho  majority  of  them 
belong  to  tho  genera  which  include  tho  British  species. 
Only  eighteen  of  tho  one  himdrcd  and  thirty  species 
are  however,  common  to  the  two  countries,  and  these 
ai'O  chiefly  our  more  abundant  weeds,  Avliich  occur  iu 
corresponding  lo'^alitit's  in  Palestine — that  is  to  say,  in 
cultivated  groimds  and  l)y  tho  wayside.     Among  them 
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may  be  mentioned  charlock,  white  and  black  mustard, 
ehepherd's  purse,  bitter  cress,  Loudon  rocket,  and  the 
small  vernal  whitlow-grass.  A  eousidorable  proijortiou 
of  the  new  forms  are  small  species  found  in  the  Alpine 
or  sub-Alpine  regions  of  Hermon,  on  the  Lebanon 
and  Anti-lebanon  ranges.  The  most  curious  crucifer 
in  Palestine  is  one  which  finds  its  northern  limit 
in  the  sid^-tropical  region  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Tliough  no  reference  is  made  to  this  plant 
— the  rose  of  Jericho  {Anastatica  hierochuntlna,  Linn.) 
— m  Scriptm-e,  it  deserves  some  notice  liere  because  of 
the  numerous  superstitions 
which  have  been  associated 
with  it.  It  is  a  small  woody 
annual,  more  nearly  related 
to  the  calibage  than  to  the 
rose,  with  a  short  stem  which 
breaks  iip  immediately  after 
emerging  from  the  earth  into 
several  branches,  on  wliich 
are  borne  the  obovate  leaA'es 
and  the  spikes  of  small  white 
flowers.  The  seed-vessels 
have  two  ear-like  append- 
ages at  ihe  top,  and  contain 
two  seeds.  "When  the  plant 
has  ripened  its  seed,  like 
other  annuals  it  dies,  and  as 
the  sap  leaves  the  leatiess 
branches  they  curl  inwards, 
and  give  the  plant  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ball  of  ^vicker- 
work  with  the  short  stem 
for  a  handle.  Wlien  in 
this  dead  state  it  is  easily 
loosened  from  the  soil  ; 
thus  liberated  it  is  driven 
about  by  tlie  wind,  scatter- 
ing  its  seed  as  it  rolls 
along.  If  it  is  blown  into 
water  or  wetted  by  rain  the 
moisture  absorbed  by  the 
bi'anches  causes  them  to  re- 
lax, and  spread  themselves 
flat  again,   as    if  life  were 

renewed.  The  plant  retains  this  hygrometric  property 
of  expanding  when  moistened,  and  curling  up  when 
dry;  and  from  this  it  derives  its  genenc  name,  Anas- 
tatica, meaning  "resurrection  flower;"  while  its  specific 
designation,  hierocliuntina,  is  an  adjective  from  the 
Latin  foi-m  of  Jericho,  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  which 
city  it  has  been  collected  by  inlgrimswho  have  ascribed 
to  it  the  most  wonderfid  virtues.  A  similar  hygro- 
metric property  has  been  noticed  in  other  plants,  such 
as  a  species  of  Lycopodivm  from  Brazil,  and  another 
from  Mexico,  and  in  the  capsules  of  Mesembiyan- 
themums  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^je,  The  name 
''Rose  of  Jericho"  has  been  incon-ectly  giA'en  to  these 
plants.  The  plant  here  described  and  figured  is  a 
native  of  Syria  aud  Northern  Africa.    In  Palestine  it 


Anastatica  Hierochuntina,  Llnii.  Eose  of  Jericho.  A  dead 
plant  with  incurved  branches,  and  a  living  plant.  Half  the 
natural  size. 


is  called  Kaf  Maryan,  or  Mary's  flower,  because  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  fu-st  bloomed  at  the  time  of  the  bii-th 
of  our  Sa^dour,  and  paid  homage  to  his  resmTectiou  by 
remaining  expanded  till  Easter. 

The  only  cruciferous  plant  mentioned  in  Scriptm-e  is 
the  mustard,  SiVdirt.  It  was  referred  to  by  our  Lord 
on  three  different  occasions,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
Gospels  where  the  narrative  of  these  occasions  are 
given.  In  the  only  instance  when  the  apostles  asked 
for  a  spiritual  blessing  from  their  Master,  He  replied, 
"  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  gi-ain  of  mustard- seed,  ye  miglit 
say  unto  this  sycamine-tree, 
Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the 
root,  and  be  thou  planted  in 
the  sea ;  and  it  should  obey 
you  "  (Luke  xvii.  6).  Again, 
when  teaching  His  disciples 
that  no  obstacle  should  bo 
al)lo  to  stand  before  a  con- 
fiding faith  in  God,  He  said, 
"  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  gi'ain 
of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall 
ScTy  unto  this  mountain.  Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place, 
and  it  shall  remove"  (Matt, 
xvii.  20).  And  lastly,  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-seed, 
the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  from  the  smallest 
beginnings  to  ultimate  uni- 
versality is  compared  to  the 
growth  of  the  mustard.  "  It 
is  like  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown 
in  the  earth,  is  less  than  aU 
the  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth  :  but  when  it  is  sowu, 
it  groweth  up,  and  becometh 
greater  than  all  herbs,  aud 
shoot eth  out  great  branches; 
so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air 
may  lodge  xinder  the  shadow 
of  it  "(Mark  iv.  31,  32). 

In  these  passages  the 
Saviotu'  obAdously  refers  to 
the  smallness  of  the  mnstard-seed  as  a  fact  well  known 
to  his  auditors.  Indeed,  the  Jews  used  the  phrase 
'•small  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed"  just  as  we  simi- 
larly compare  small  things  to  a  peppercorn.  The 
grain  of  the  mustard  is  not  absolutely  the  "  smallest 
of  all  seeds,"  though  it  was  popuLu-ly  aud  proverluaUy 
so,  and,  moreover,  the  husbandman  knew  it  as  the 
smallest  seed  which  passed  through  his  hands.  To 
cavil  at  the  phrase  because  plenty  of  smaller  seeds  are 
known  is  imerile.  Jesus,  in  speaking  to  his  unlettered 
ai)ostles  and  the  multitude,  uecessaiily  used  i)opulav 
language  and  popular  figures. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  and  others  that  the  use  of 
mustard  as  a  condiment  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Eomaus;  aud  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  waa 
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similarly  employed  by  the  Jews.  Until  comparatively 
recent  times  there  was  never  any  question  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  common  bkck  mustard  {Sinapis 
nigra,  Linn.)  with  the  mustard  of  Scripture;  but  the 
late  Dr.  Royle,  conceiving  that  this  plant  did  not 
meet  all  the  re- 
quisite charac- 
teristics of  tho 
Bacred  narra- 
tives, investi- 
gated the  matter 
afresh,  and  pub- 
lished tho  results 
in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic 
Societjj  for  1844. 
He  camo  to  the 
conclusion  that 
Balvadora  Per- 
sica,  Linn.,  was 
the  true  plant. 
Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  had 
already  sug- 
gested that  this 
was  probably  the 
mustard-tree  of 
the  Gospel,  when 
in  their  travels 
they  met  with  it 
near  the  Dead 
Sea  in  1817-18. 
They  say,  "It 
has  a  pleasant 
though  strong 
aromatic  taste- 
resembling  mut- 
tard,  and  if 
taken  in  any 
quantity  pro- 
duces a  similar 
irritability  in  the 
nose  and  eyes. 
Tho  leaves  of 
this  tree  have 
the  same  pun- 
gent flavour  as 
the  fruit,  though 
not  so  strong. 
We  think  it  pro- 
balile  that  tliis  is 
ihe  tree  our  Sa- 
viour alluded  to 

in  the  parable  of  the  inustai'd-seed,  and  not  the 
xnustard-plant,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  north; 
for,  although  in  our  journey  from  Bysau  to  Adjelon 
we  met  with  the  mustard-plant  growing  >vild,  as  high 
as  our  horses'  lieads,  still,  being  an  annual,  it  did  not 
deserve  the  appellation  of  a  tree ;  whereas  the  other  is 
really  such,  and  birds  might  easily,  and  actually  do, 


Saivadoba  Pebsica,  Linu. 


take  shelter  under  its  shadow."  {Travels  in  Egypf, 
&c.,  chap,  ^^i.')  The  Salvadora  is  a  largo  shrub  or  small 
tree,  witli  a  slender  stem,  rising  some  ten  feet  before 
it  branches.  The  leaves  are  thick,  long,  and  some- 
what narrow,  and  the  numerous  small  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  It  is  a 
native  of  Scinde, 
Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt.  Dr. 
Royle  noticed 
that  Salvadora 
was  called  Ichar- 
jal  in  the  north- 
west of  India, 
and  that  the 
common  Arabian 
name  hhardal 
was  also  used  for 
mustard,  and 
fui'ther  that  Si- 
napi  of  the  Gos- 
pels was  ti'ans- 
lated  by  this 
word  in  the 
Syriac  version ; 
and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  same 
with  tho  He- 
brew chardal 
used  in  the  Tal- 
mud. He  thus 
Slims  up  his  rea- 
sons for  main- 
taining this  iden- 
tification. "  The 
plant  has  a  small 
seed,  which  pro- 
duces  a  large 
tree  with  nume- 
roiis  branches,  in 
which  tho  birds 
of  tho  air  may 
take  shelter.  The 
seed  is  possessed 
of  the  same  pro- 
perties, and  has 
a  name  hhardal, 
of  which  sinapi 
is  the  true  trans- 
lation, and  which, 
moreover,  grows 
abimdantly  on  the  veiy  shores  of  tho  Sea  of  GalUee 
where  our  Sa^-iour  addressed  to  the  multitude  the 
l^arable  of  the  mustard-seed." 

Dr.  Royle  ha»  somewhat  misapprehended  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  ob\-ioUs  that  tho 
plant  of  the  parable  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  the 
common  people  iu  the  days  of  the  Saviour  to  supply  iu 


Half  natural  size.    Called  by  Bome  "  The  Mustard- 
tree  "  of  Scripture. 
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ife  seed  a  familiar  proverbial  expression  for  minuteufess. 
Further,  that  it  was  a  plant  likely  to  be  sown  in  a  "  gar- 
den "  of  herbs ;  and  though  it  attained  to  the  stature  of 
a  tree,  it  was  nevertheless  a  herb,  and  was  indeed  not 
a  tree  among 
trees,  but  a  tree 
as  compared 
withthe  less  con- 
spicuous herbs 
among  which  it 
grew.  There  is 
no  reference  to 
birds  building 
their  nests  in  the 
branches  ;  the 
Greek  word 
means  nothing 
more  than  that 
the  birds  sat  on 
the  branches. 
Salvadora  is  a 
true  perennial 
woody  tree,  and 
vei-y  unlikely  to 
be  found  in  gar- 
dens, or  to  have 
been  known  to 
the  Jews.  It  is 
one  of  those 
southern  plants  ' 
which  reaches  its 
northern  geo- 
graphical limits 
in  the  abnormal 
sub -tropical  re- 
gion of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  has  been 
frequently  found 
there ;  specimens 
exist  in  the  re- 
cent collections 
of  Lowne  and 
Hayne.  The 
statement  that 
it  occurs  further 
north  is  cer- 
tainly an  error.^ 
All  the  allu- 
sions in  the  para- 
ble are  in  keep- 
ing with  what  is 
known  of  the 
true  mustard-plant  {Sinapis  nigra,  Linn.)  in  the  East. 

3  The  Salvadora  is  rery  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea. 
The  Abyssinians,  who  call  it  Adai,  cut  the  branches  into  fragments 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  splitting  up  the  one  end  into  a  num- 
ber of  stiff  fibres,  they  form  a  very  rude  tooth-brush.  M.  Courbon 
Bays  they  spend  almost  all  their  leisure  time  in  using  this  brush. 
Bov^  collected  this  Salvadora  in  the  Sinai  desert.  The  Palestine 
plant  is  a  different  species  from  tho  one  found  to  the  east  of  the 
Indus,  whieh  has  oval  leaves  and  stalked  flowers. 


Sinapis  Nigra,  Linn.     Mustard.    Natural  size.    (Mark  iv.  31,  32.) 


This  plant  is  indigenous  to  Palestme,  as  it  is  to  Britain, 
and  is  common  everywhere.  In  spring  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  valley  of  Acre  is  gilded  with  its  yellow 
flowers,  just  as  our  own  corn-fields  are  somewhat  later 

in  the  year  made 
yellow  by  the  un- 
welcome flower 
of  the  wild  mus- 
tard or  charlock. 
Its  growth  is 
very  rapid,  and 
under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  garden 
soil  and  a  Pales- 
tine  sun,  the 
mustard  would 
grow  up  rapidly 
and  soon  out- 
strip its  compa- 
nions, becoming 
like  to  a  branch- 
ing tree  among 
the  herbs  of  the 
garden.  "We 
have  seen  the 
testimony  of 
Irby  and  Man- 
gles as  to  the 
height  it  attains 
in  P a  1  e st i n e ; 
and  Dr.  Thom- 
son records  that 
he  has  seen  it  as 
tall  as  the  horse 
and  his  rider  on 
the  rich  plain  of 
Acre.  It  is  a 
small  grain,  pro- 
ducing a  large 
result ;  the  least 
of  the  husband- 
man's seeds  be- 
coming the 
greatest  of  the 
husbandman's 
herbs.  This  is 
the  point  of  the 
parable,  and 
gives  the  only 
sense  in  which 
the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed.  The  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton 
thus  chai'mingly  illustrates  the  figure  : — "  The  mustard 
is  a  tiny  seed  which,  sown  in  a  favourable  soil,  shoots  up 
and  becomes  to  all  intents  a  tree ;  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  proportion  betwixt  its  '  shadowing  shroud  * 
and  the  germ  from  which  it  sprang.  Such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  such  is  the  history  of  real  religion  in 
an  individual  mind,  in  a  community,  in  the  world  at 
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large.  Some  word  in  season  dropped  into  tlio  ear,  or 
rcA'crting  +0  his  memory,  ilic  desperado  and  Ijlasphenier 
is  converted;  and  tliafc  nnistard  -  seed,  that  faitlifid 
saying,  is  developed  into  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or 
the  '  Olney  HjTims.'  The  one  eopy  of  the  Scriptni'es 
■wliich  had  heen  bronght  away  from  the  ship  Bountij, 
and  Avhich  at  last  changed  into  a  Christian  commnnitj' 
the  mutineers  and  their  cliildren,  was  a  umstard-sced; 
60  was  tlio  Gospel  which  Colnmba  and  his  companions 
bronght  from  Ireland  to  loua,  and  which,  transferred 
to  the  mainland,  became  a  mighty  tree,  so  that  the  hiUs 
of  Caledonia  are  now  covered  ^vith  the  shade.  The 
little  text,  'The  jnst  by  faith  shall  live,'  in  the  mind  of 
Martin  Luther,  was  the  mustard-seed  from  which  shot 
up  the  glorious  Reformation.    The  cradle  of  Bethlehem, 


the  cross  of  Calvary — that  cradle  .so  obscure,  that  cross 
such  a  '  foolishness,'  such  a  '  scandal ' — were  each  of 
them  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  little  and  unlikely 
germ  from  Avhich  a  tree  of  life  has  risen,  extendhig  its      J 
branches  over  cveiy  continent,  and  inviting  beneath  its     ^ 
canopy  the  millions  of  mankind." 

The  idea  that  the  mustard  was  selected  because  of 
any  inherent  quality,  medicinal  or  otherwi.-ie,  is  ob- 
viously beyond  the  true  scope  of  the  illustration.  To 
trace  analogies  between  the  penetrating,  pungent,  or 
fieiy  nature  of  the  seed  and  the  attributes  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  some  have  done,  is  to  in- 
dulge in  fancies  or  conceits  which  liavc"  no  foundation 
either  in  the  parable,  or  in  the  leading  idea  that  it 
illustrates. 
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BY  THE   EEV.   J.   P.   NORBIS, 
I. — THE   COTEMPORABY   EGYPTIAN   HISTORY. 

^HE  Bible  is  essentially  historical.  It  is  a 
record  of  certain  revelations  which  God 
has  given  to  man  from  time  to  time — 
revelations  of  Himself,  of  what  He  has 
done  for  ns,  and  of  what  He  expects  ns  in  return  to  do 
for  Him.  And  these  revelations  claim  to  be  accej^ted  as 
historical  facts.  The  faith  of  the  Cliristian  rests  on 
the  facts  of  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord.  The  faith  of  the  Israelite  rested  on  the  facts  of 
Abi'aham's  call,  the  Exodus,  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
What  is  supernatural  in  these  facts  is  so  bound  up  with 
what  is  historical,  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
What  confirms  our  faith  in  the  one  confirms  our  faith 
in  the  other. 

It  happens,  therefore,  very  providentially  that,  while 
certain  modern  habits  of  thovight  are  making  belief  in 
the  supernatural  diificult  to  some  minds,  criticism  and 
research  are  tending  every  year  to  strengthen  the  cer- 
tainty of  those  historical  facts  with  wliich  the  super- 
natural revelation  is  insepai'ably  interwoven. 

Most  strikingly  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Old  Testament  records,  the  record 
of  the  Exodus.  Just  wlien  the  destructive  criticism  of 
unbelievers  was  trying  to  prove  it  all  legendary — trying, 
by  a  studied  exaggeration  of  every  aj)pareut  difficulty,  to 
shake  our  faith  in  it — it  pleased  God  to  open  up  to 
us  the  buried  monuments  of  that  kindred  nation  with 
which  Israel  at  this  period  was  so  closely  connected. 
Slowly  out  of  these  monuments  wo  arc  reconstructing 
Egypt's  history.  We  cannot  yet  speak  of  the  results 
with  confidence  ;  but  thus  much  wo  may  safely  assert, 
that  the  Egy|)t  ])ortraycd  on  these  stones  and  papyrus- 
Bcrolls  is  precisely  the  Egypt  implied  and  required 
by  the  Mosaic  narrative.  And,  further,  something 
has  already  been  done — something  that  may  well 
serve  as  the  preface  to  a  life  of  Moses — to  fill   up 
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the  blanks  and  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred 
history. 

What  we  want  most  of  all  to  fill  uj)  is  that  blank 
in  the  inspii-ed  naiTativc  between  the  (death  of  Joseph 
and  the  birth  of  the  great  lawgiver.  At  the  close  of 
Genesis  the  curtain  falls  on  a  patriarchal  family  mourn- 
ing round  the  deathbed  of  an  honoured  chieftain,  high 
in  favour  at  the  Egj']^)tian  court.  It  rises  and  reveals 
to  us  the  descendants  of  that  same  family,  multiplied 
into  a  nation  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  enslaved 
and  broken-spirited,  groaning  under  an  opi^ressor's  rod 
in  the  brick-fields  of  the  Nile  A'alley. 

How  long  was  the  inten-euing  time  ?  what  change  of 
dynasty  had  taken  place  ?  wlie  and  of  what  race  was 
the  Pharaoh  who  exalted  Joseph?  who  and  of  what 
race  the  Pharaoli  of  the  oppression  ? — these  are  ques- 
tions that  we  long  to  answer.  Slowly  and  laboriously, 
with  the  help  of  tlio  inscriptions  which  every  year  is 
bringing  to  light,  learned  men  are  assigning  dates  to 
Manetho's  lists  of  Eg)T^)tian  kings,^  and  hero  and  there 
we  are  already  able  to  identify  them  with  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Bible. 

Thanks  to  an  inscription  in  some  quarries  in  Upper 
Egvjjt,-  wo  have  been  able  to  identify  the  Shishak  of 
Rehoboam's  reign  with  Sheshonk  I.  of  Manetho.  His 
accession  must  have  been  about  B.C.  990,  twenty-two 

1  Manetho  (B.C.  280)  and  Er.atosthenes  (d.c.  240)  were  natives  of 
Egypt,  and  its  historians.  Manetho  was  a  priest  of  Heliopohs, 
employed  by  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphiis  to  transl.ate  into  Qreel£  the 
lists  of  kings  inscribed  in  tho  temples.  His  work,  therefore, 
was  cotemporary  with  tho  Scptuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  for  us  by 
JosephuB,  Africanus,  and  Eusebitis,  giving'  the  names  of  three  or 
four  hundred  kings  arranged  in  thirty  dynasties.  But  the  chro- 
nology is  hopelessly  confused. 

-  "  An  inscription  at  the  quarries  of  Silsilis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
records  the  cutting  of  stone  in  tho  twenty-second  year  of  Sheshonk 
I.  (or  Shishak)  for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  at  Thebes, 
where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest  of  Judab."  (Cbampol" 
lion,  quoted  by  Mr,  Stuart  Poole.) 


MOSES. 
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yeara  after  the  buildinf^  of  Solomon's  templo.  l^ovr 
can  wo,  hj  calculating'  backwards,  identify  tbo  Pharaoli 
of  tbo  Exodus  with  any  of  Manetho's  kings  ?  In  1  Einf^s 
vi.  1  wo  read  that  Solomon's  temple  was  commenced 
in  the  480th  year  after  the  Exodus.  And  on  this 
ovidonco  tho  Exodus  is  commonly  dated  B.C.  1491. 
GoiuEf  ]iackward  from  Slieshonk  through  Manetho's  list, 
this  daio  would  bring  us,  according  to  the  best  inter- 
preters, to  the  beginning  of  his  eighteenth  dynasty; 
and  a  recent  discovery  has  most  curiously  verified  this. 
Among  tho  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Elephantine  two  stones 
wore  found ;  on  one  was  the  name  of  the  builder  of  the 
temple,  Thotmes  III.  (a  king  of  Manetho's  eighteenth 
dynasty) ;  on  the  other  an  inscription  stating  that  the 
28th  of  the  month  Epiphi  was  the  festival  of  the 
rising  of  Sothis  (Siriusl.  From  this  M.  Biot  calcu- 
lates tho  date  to  bo  B.C.  1445.  As  Thotmes  was 
engaged  in  foreign  wars^  iin,til  near  tho  end  of  his 
reign  of  forty-eight  years,  his  accession  must  be 
dated  about  1490.  And  his  predecessor,  Thotmes  II., 
would  thus  appear  to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  of  tho 
Exodus.- 

According  to  Manetho's  Hst,^  eighty  years  from  the 
death  of  Thotmes  II.  would  carry  us  back  to  Aahmes 
(or  Amosis),  the  king  who  conquered  and  expelled  the 
shepherds,  and  re-established  on  the  throne  the  Theban 
or  native  dynasty  (tho  eighteenth  of  Manotho).  But 
according  to  Holy  Scripture,  eighty  years  from  the 
Exodus  take  us  back  exactly  to  tho  accession  of  that 
"new  king,  who  know  not  Joseph  and  his  brethren," 
and  who,  about  the  time  of  Moses'  birth,  began  to  en- 
elavo  and  oppress  the  Israelites.  If  this  bo  so,  what 
light  is  thrown  on  the  Biblo  narrative !  How  many 
difficulties  are  at  once  cleared  up  ! 

For  instance,  if  any  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Egyptians,  who  hated  foreigners  with  a  more  than 
Chinese  bigotry,  received  Joseph  and  his  family  so 
readily,  the  answer  is  now  obvious  :  it  was  not  tho 
Egyptians,  but  one  of  the  shepherd  kings  who  pre- 
ceded Aahmes,  himself  a  foreigner,  who  thus  befriended 
Joseph.^ 

Again,  we  find  Joseph,  who  knew  that  the  Egyptians 
held  shepherds  in  abomination,  carefully  instructing 
his  brethren  to  say  to  Pharaoh  that  they  were  shep- 


1  From  an  inscription  at  Zarnak,  he  appears  to  have  invaded 
Assyria  and  conquered  NiueTeh,  implying  Bome  connection  between 
this  eighteenth  dynasty  and  Assyria,  which  may  perhaps  account 
for  that  curious  passage  in  Isaiah  (lii.  4),  whero  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression  is  termed  an  Assyrian. 

-  Canon  Cook's  Excursus  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I.,  Part  I,  of  the 
Bpealcer's  Conmcntaiij, 

3  As  interpreted  by  M.  Brugsch,  and  bo  quoted  in  tho  Similer's 
Commcntarti. 

■*  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Kitto,  in  his  Bihlc  Hlstovy 
(18U),  can  agreo  with  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  that  tho  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression  was  Amosig,  the  founder  of  the  Theban  dynasty 
(eighteenth),  and  yet  assert  that  "  a  close  examination  of  the  his- 
torical evidence  demonstrates  that  the  shepherd  race  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Joseph;  and  this  is  confirmed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  graven  testimony  which  the  old  monuments 
of  that  country  now  offer."  He  agrees  with  Wilkinson  that 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  Osirtaseu  I.,  of  the  Tanite  (Zoan)  dynasty, 
only  adopting  Hales'  date  (1863  B.C.)  instead  of  Usher's  (1706)  for 
Jacob's  d«Bcenti 


herds  by  occupation.  How  was  this?  "Wo  answer, 
Pharaoh  iDoing  himself  of  shepherd  race,  this  was  tho 
sure  way  to  commend  tho  Israelites  to  his  favour, 
besides  ensuring  to  them  what  Joseph  wished,  a  eepa- 
rate  territory. 

Again,  we  find  Pharaoh  making  the  most  active  of 
tho  Israelites  rulers  of  the  royal  cattle :  this  c]n])loy- 
ment  of  foreigners  would  be  a  serious  difficulty  if  wo 
supposed  Phai-aoh  to  bo  a  native  Egyptian. 

Again,  the  way  in  which  Pharaoh,  by  adopting 
Joseph's  policy  after  tho  famine,  became  lord  of  all 
tho  soil  of  Egypt,  implies  relations  between  himself 
and  his  subjects  which  are  at  once  accounted  for  by 
supposing  him  to  bo  one  of  tho  alien  shepherd 
kings. 

Lastly,  and  most  of  all,  the  complete  change  of 
dynasty  and  reversal  of  policy  implied  in  the  phrase, 
"there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt  which  knew  not 
Joseph  and  his  brothi-en,"  is  in  perfect  accord  with  this 
view  of  Egyptian  liistory,  which  would  place  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  shepherd  dynasty,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  native  kings  upon  the  throne,  precisely  in  this 
interval  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  tho  birth  of 
Moses.  How  curiously  correct,  as  wo  now  see,  is  tho 
phrase  that  this  new  Pharaoh  "  said  unto  his  people" — 
a  phrase  that  could  hardly  have  been  used  by  the  pre- 
ceding kings ;  and  how  natural,  too,  that  Pharaoh, 
dreading  a  return  of  the  .shepherd  race,  should  wish  to 
expel  also  their  old  allies  and  fellow-herdsmen,  tho 
Israelites  of  Goshen ! 

There  are  several  minor  points,  too,  in  tho  naiTativo 
that  harmonise  with  tho  Egy])tian  records  of  tlii:3 
period.  Aahmes,  after  ex])elliug  tho  she])herds,  cap- 
tured Avaris,  their  capital  city,  and  niado  it  his 
residence.  Now  Avaris  is  "  Tayis,"  or  tho  Zoau  of 
Scripture,'  close  upon  tho  borders  of  Goshen ;  there 
accordingly  Moses  would  have  tho  ready  access  to 
tho  king  implied  in  tho  narrative  of  the  plagues. 
There,  too,  the  Nile  is  free  from  crocodiles,  and  there 
only  an  infant  could  bo  exposed  with  any  chance  of 
living. 

Again,  Amcno],>his,  the  successor  of  Aahmes,  is  de- 
scriljed  on  the  monuments  as  making  an  expedition  into 
Ethiopia,  his  mother's  native  country.  Tliis  connects 
itself  at  once  with  the  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus 
that  Moses  in  his  youth  joined  such  an  expedition,  and 
with  tho  Scripture  statement  that  lio  married  an 
Ethiopian  wife. 

Again,  Professor  Rawliuson  tells  us  (Herod.  Ai^poud. 
ii.  18)  that  horses  first  appear  on  the  Egyi^tian  uionu- 
uieuts  in  tho  reign  of  Amosis,  tho  fomidcr  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  How  curiously  this  tallies  with 
the  express  mention  of  tlie  horses  in  tho  overthrow  of 
his  successor,  "  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
into  tho  sea  ! " 

Lastly,  the  striking  blank  in  tho  monumental  records 
during  the  last  years  of  Thotmes  II.  would  be  at  once 
accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that  the  disasters  of  tho 

'  Fs,  Ixxviii,  12. 
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plagues  and  tlio  terrible  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea 
darkened  the  close  of  this  king's  reign. 

One  diificulty  yet  remains  to  be  cleared  up.  "Was  the 
sojourn  of  tlu  Israelites  in  Egyi^t  215  years,  as  Usher 
gives  it  ?  or  was  it  430  years,  as  others^  have  main- 
tained ? 

In  Gen.  xv.  13  we  read,  "Thy  seed  shall  bo  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years."  And  in 
Exod.  sii.  40,  the  period  seems  to  bo  defined  more 
exactly:  "Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  foiu*  hundred  and  thirty 
years,"  From  these  two  passages  some  have  inferred 
with  much  confidence  that  430  years  intervened  between 
Jacob's  journey  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  reconciled  ^vith  the  genealogies?  Levi 
was  past  middle  age  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and   Moses   was   his  grandson   only  on  the   mother's 


'  The  Speilcer's  Commentarn,  for  instance,  and  most  modem 
scholars.  The  view  adopted  in  the  text  is  that  of  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Fynes  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  of  the  British 
Museiun. 


side,  and  great-grandson  on  the  father's.  Three  or 
four  generations  could  not  possibly  span  a  period  of 
430  years.'^  The  above  passages  have  therefore  been 
far  more  probably  explained  to  mean  that  the  whole 
period  of  the  sojourning  in  Canaan  and  in  Egj-^it  from 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham  do'vvn  to  the  Exodus 
should  be  430  years,  reading  the  passages  thus  :  "  Thy 
seed  .shall  be  a  stranger'  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs 
(and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them)  four 
hundred  years : "  "  Now  the  sojourning  ci  the  children 
of  Israel  (who  dwelt  in  Egypt)  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  both  the 
Greek  and  Samaritan  versions  insert  the  words  "  and 
in  Canaan"  in  the  latter  text,  making  the  sojourning 
cover  the  whole  period  from  Abraham  to  the  Exodus. 
That  St.  Paul  so  understood  it  is  clear  from  Gal.  iii.  17, 
where  ho  says  that  the  law  was  given  430  years  after 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham. 


-  In  Gen.  xv.  16,  the  word  "generation"  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  century;  "  "  in  the  fourth  generation  "  being  intended  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  "four  hundred  years"  of  the  13th  verse;  or 
it  may  refer  to  the  four  generations  from  Jacob  to  Moses,  spanning 
the  latter  half  of  the  400  or  430  years. 
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VII. 

PASSAGE  of  IsraeHte  history,  which  falls 
about  a  century  later  than  the  time  of 
Rehoboam,  has  received  very  remarkable 
illustration  from  the  most  important  in- 
scription as  yet  discovered  witliin  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. In  1868,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  a  French  clergy- 
man employed  by  the  English  Mission  at  Jerusalem, 
discovered  in  the  Moabite  counti-y  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  the  remarkable  document  which  has  become 
generally  known  throughout  Europe  as  "  the  Moabite 
stone  "  or  "  the  stele  of  Mesha."  This  was  a  pillar  in 
black  basalt,  about  3|  feet  high  by  1  foot  9  inches  wide, 
and  of  about  the  same  thickness,  containing  on  one 
Bide  an  inscription  in  thirty-four  lines,  averaging  about 
thirty  letters  each,  for  the  most  part  in  a  faii-ly  legible 
condition.  The  character  employed  was  speedily  recog- 
nised by  scholars  to  be  that  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Phoenician,  but  which  should  perhaps  be  called 
•'  the  Western  Asiatic,"  since  it  was  used  not  only  by 
the  Phoenicians,  but  most  certainly  also  by  the  Jews, 
the  Moabites,  and  some  of  the  Assp'ians,  and  probably 
by  other  races  geographically  in  contact  with  these.  It 
was  at  first  hoped  that  the  stone  might  be  transported 
'vhole  to  Euroj)e;  but  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the 
natives  having  been  unfortunately  aroused,  such  removal 
was  found  impossible.  A  paper  cast  of  the  inscription 
was  in  the  year  1869  fortunately  secured  by  M.  Cler- 


mont-Ganneau,  of  the  French  considate  at  Jerusalem  ; 
but  this  cast  did  not  reach  M.  Ganneau's  hands  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  since  it  had  been  removed 
before  it  was  dry,  and,  when  it  arrived,  was  torn  and 
crumpled.  Soon  afterwards  the  stone  itself  was  dc- 
stroj'ed  by  the  natives,  who  lit  a  fire  about  it,  and 
drenched  it  with  cold  water  when  it  was  red-hot,  by 
which  means  they  broke  it  into  fragments.  The  frag- 
ments have  for  the  most  part  come  into  the  possession 
of  European  scholars.  Among  them  two  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  contain  between  them  one  half  of 
the  inscription.  The  remainder  are  small,  but  being 
numerous  they  have  helped  greatly  towards  the  recovery 
of  the  text;  and  the  result  is  that,  of  the  thousand 
letters  which  the  stone  originally  contained,  669,  or 
more  than  thirteon-twcntieths,  have  been  deciphered 
and  assigned,  probably,  to  their  right  position;  M. 
Clermont- Ganneau's  paper  cast,  illegible  as  it  was 
without  help,  having  furnished  the  means  of  emplaciug 
the  several  fragments,  yrith  almost  absolute  certainty. 

The  insciiption,  thus  recovered  with  certain  small  ex. 
ceptions,  is  so  important  that  it  will  be  given  at  full 
length.^  (N.B.  The  words  in  brackets  have  been  sup- 
plied conjecturally.) 

"  I  am  Mesha,  the  son  of  Chemosh-gad,  King  of 

1  I  have  followed,  In  the  main,  Dr.  Ginsburg's  version  (MoahiU 
Stone,  London,  1870) ;  but  have  occasionally  preferred  a  different 
rendering,  , 
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Moab,  tlio  Dibonite.  My  father  reigned  over  Moab 
thirty  years ;  and  I  reigned  after  my  father.  And  I 
erected  this  stone  to  Chemosh  at  Karkhah  [a  stone  of 
salvation],  because  he  saved  me  from  all  despoilers,  and 
let  mo  see  my  desire  upon  all  my  enemies,  Omri  was 
King  of  Israel,  aud  ho  ojipresscd  Moab  a  long  time 
{lit.  many  days) ;  for  Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  land. 
His  son  succeeded  him,  aud  ho  also  said,  '  I  will  oppress 
Moab.'  In  my  days  he  said,  ['  Let  us  go]  and  I  will 
see  my  desire  on  him  and  on  his  house;'  and  Israel 
[said], '  I  wiU  destroy  it  with  an  everlasting  destruction.' 
Now  Omri  took  the  land  of  Me-deba,  and  occui)ied  it 
[he,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's]  son,  forty  years,  [But] 
Chemosh  [had  mercy]  on  it  in  my  days.  And  I  built 
Baal-moon,  aud  I  made  the  ditch  there ;  aud  I  [built] 
Kirjathaim.  And  the  men  of  Gad  had  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  [Ataro]th  from  of  old ;  and  the  King  of  Israel 
had  fortified  A[t]aroth;  aud  I  assaulted  the  wall  and 
took  it,  and  IdUed  aU  the  [warriors  of]  the  wall,  for  the 
weU-plcasiug  of  Chemosh  and  Moab,  And  I  removed 
from  it  [all  the  spoil],  and  oifered  (?)  it  before  Chemosh 
in  Kirjath;  and  I  placed*  therein  the  men  of  Siron,  and 
the  men  of  [Zereth-]Shachar,  And  Chemosh  said  to 
mo,  '  Go,  take  Nebo  from  Israel.'  So  I  went  in  the 
night,  aud  I  fought  against  it  from  the  risiug  of  the 
morning  until  noon,  and  I  took  it,  and  I  slew  in  all 
Beven  thousand  [men;  but  I  did  not  kill  the  women  and 
ma]idous,  for  to  Ashtar-Chemosh  I  devoted  [them] ; 
and  I  took  from  it  the  vessels  (?)  of  Jehovah,  and 
offered  them  before  Chemosh.  And  the  king  of  Israel 
fortified  Jahaz,  and  occupied  it  when  he  fought  against 
me ;  but  Chemosh  drove  him  out  fi-om  before  [me]. 
And  I  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  aU  chiefs, 
and  raised  the  war-shout  against  Jahaz,  aud  took  it,  to 
attach  it  to  Dibon. 

"I  built  Karkhah,  the  wall  of  the  forest,  and  the 
wall  of  the  mountain ;  and  I  buUt  its  gates,  and  I  buUt 
its  towers;  and  I  bmlt  the  king's  house;  and  I  made 
the  prisons  for  the  men  ....  within  the  wall. 
And  there  was  no  cistern  within  the  wall  in  Karkhah  • 
and  I  said  to  all  the  people — '  Make  for  yourselves  every 
man  a  cistern  in  his  house.'  And  I  dug  the  ditch  for 
Karkhah  with  [the  chosen  men  of]  Israel.  I  buUt 
[Ar]oer,  aud  I  made  the  road  across  the  Arnon.  I 
built  Both-Bamoth,  for  it  was  destroyed.  I  built  Bezer, 
for  [it  was  cut  down  by]  fifty  [men]  from  Dibon  :  for 
all  Dibon  was  now  obediout.  And  I  .  .  .  ,  Bikran, 
which  I  added  to  my  land ;  and  I  buUt  .  .  ,  .  and 
Beth-Diblathaim,  and  Beth-Baal-Meon ;  and  I  placed 
Moabites  there  [to  possess]  the  land.  And  Horonaim 
....  dwelt  there  ,  ,  .  .  And  Chemosh  said 
to  me,  '  Go  down,  figlit  against  Horonaim  and  [take  it] 
....  Chemosh  in  my  days  ...  .  year  .  .  .  . 
audi      ...     ," 

Now,  two  things  were  evident,  as  soon  as  this  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  in  the  hands  of  European  scholars — in 
the  first  place,  that  its  names,  personal  and  geogra- 
phical, coincided  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
secondly,  that  both  in  the  forms  of  its  letters  and  in  its 
grammar  it  was  excessively  archaic.    Mr.  Emmanuel 


Deutsch,  one  of  the  first  Semitic  scholars  of  the  ago,  at 
once  pronounced  the  characters  employed  to  bo  more 
ancient  than  any  previously  known  of  the  Phceniciaa 
type.'  But  the  Phceuiciau  inscriptions  prcA-iously  known 
reached  up  to  as  high  as  the  year  b.c,  750,=  so  that  the 
document  was  certainly  earlier  than  that  date.  How- 
much  earlier,  it  was  impossible  definitely  to  say;  but 
the  differences  between  tlio  writing  aud  tliat  of  tho 
Phcenieiau  documeuts  most  nearly  approaciiiug  it  iu 
date  were  so  numerous  aud  so  considerable,^  as  to  imply 
an  interval  of  something  like  one  or  two  centuries  at 
the  least.  Thus  paloeography  was  able,  by  itself,  to  in- 
dicate as  the  lowest  i^robablo  date  of  the  inscription  the 
centiu-y  between  B.C.  950  and  850. 

The  matter  of  tho  inscription,  when  it  had  been  put 
together,  deciphered,  aud  translated,  was  foimd  to  har- 
monise most  completely  with  this  \iew,  aud  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  .stone  very  nearly  to  the  year  b.c,  900.  The 
document  was  seeu  to  bo  a  record  set  up  by  a  certain 
"  Mesha,  kiug  of  Moab,"  iu  order  to  commemorate  his 
successes  iu  a  war  which  he  waged  with  a  king  of  Israel, 
who  was  not  uamed,  but  who  was  e\'adeutly  either  the 
sou  or  the  grandson  of  Omri."*  Now  Scripture  tells  of 
a  Moabite  king  of  this  name,  who  was  engaged  in  wars 
successively  with  two  grandsons  of  Omri — viz.,  Ahaziah 
and  Jehoram,  It  was  impossible  to  doubt — and,  after 
a  little  consideration,  no  scholar,  however  scej)tical,  was 
fouud  to  doubt — that  the  "Mesha"  of  tho  uiscriptiou 
was  the  Mesha  of  tho  Second  Book  of  Kings,  the 
"Omri"  of  the  inscription  the  celebrated  founder  of 
Samaria,  aud  the  struggle  commemorated  that  of  which 
Scripture  contaiued  notices  iu  the  statement  (2  Kings 
i.  1)  that  "  Moab  revolted  against  Israel  after  the  death 
of  Ahab,"  and  in  the  account  (2  Kings  iii.  4 — 27)  of  a 
campaign  against  the  revolted  monarch  conducted  by 
Omri's  grandson,  Jehoram.  The  document  harmonised 
with  Scripture  in  re]Dresentiug  Moab  as  having  for  many 
years  suffered  a  grievous  oppression^  at  the  hands  of 
the  Israelite  kings,  as  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  within 
forty  years  of  the  accession  of  Omri,  and  as  having  re- 
gained its  indepeudeuce  iinder  a  king  called  Mesha.  Its 
geographical  harmony  with  Scripture  was  stiU  more  re- 
markable. Of  the  sixteen  places  meufioned  in  the 
inscription  as  situated  in  the  Moabite  country,  aU.  but 
three  are  distinctly  assigned  to  that  region  in  the  Bible;' 


'  Letter  to  Times  Newspaper  of  March  3,  1870. 
"  See  an  article  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsou  in  the  Journal  of  tlit 
Asiatic  Society  for  the  year  1865. 

*  These  differences  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  present  writer 
in  on  article  iu  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August,  1870  (pp.  105 — 
112,  and  plate). 

*  The  passage  which  must  have  placed  this  point  beyond  doubt 
is  unfortunately  mutilated.  A  conjecture  of  Dr.  Ginshurg  sup- 
plies the  words,  "his  son's  son,"  in  line  9  of  the  iuscnption. 

*  See  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

Dibon  in  Josh.  xiii.  9  ;  Isa.  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18 ;  Medeba  in 
Josh.  xiii.  9;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Kirjathaim  iu  Josh.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  xlviii.  1, 
23  ;  B;ial-Meon  or  Beth-Baal-Meon  iu  Numb,  xxxii.  33  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
17;  Ataroth  in  Numb,  xxxii.  34;  Zereth-Shachar  in  Josh.  xiii.  19; 
Nebo  in  Numb,  xxxii.  38 ;  Isa.  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  22 ;  Jahaz  in  Josh, 
xiii.  18;  Isa.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  21 ;  Aroerin  Josh.xiii.  9;  Jer.  xlviii. 
19 ;  Bamoth  or  Beth-Bamoth  in  Numb.  xxi.  20 ;  Josh.  xiii.  17;  Bezer 
in  Josh.  xxi.  36  ;  Beth-Diblathaim  in  Jer.  xlviii.  22;  and  Horonaim 
in  Isa.  zv.  5 ;  Jer,  xlviii,  3,  Si, 
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and  of  tlio  two  places  which  occur  in  more  than  ouo 
form  in  tho  iuscripliou,  ono  appears  with  the  saiuo 
amount  of  variation  in  Scripture.'  A  city,  said  in  tho 
inscription  to  havo  boon  in  tho  possession  of  the  "  men 
of  Gad  from  of  ohl,"  is  declared  in  tho  Book  of  Numbers 
to  havo  been  built  by  tho  Gaditea  in  tho  time  of  Moses 
(diaii.  xxxii.  31). 

The  harmony  of  tho  inscription  with  tho  littlo  that 
Scripture  tolls  us  of  tho  juanners  and  customs  of  tho 
Moabitcs  is  also  striking.  The  ono  and  only  God  re- 
cognised in  tho  inscription  is  Chemosh ;  and  wo  hear  in 
Scripture  of  Chomosli  as  "the  abomination  of  Moab" 
(1  Kings  xi.  7),  and  of  the  Moabitcs  as  tho  "people  of 
Chemosh"  (Numb.  xxi.  29).  Once  Chemosh  is  denomi- 
nated "  Ashtar-Chomosh"  in  tho  inscription;  and  Scrip- 
ture shows  us  Ashtaroth-"as  a  name  held  in  honour 
in  tho  Trans- Jordanic  country  (Dout.  i.  4 ;  Josh.  xii.  4 ; 
Gen.  xiv.  5,  &c.).  The  '■pleasing"  of  Chemosh  by  tho 
massacre  of  all  tho  warriors  who  defended  Ataroth,  is 
in  accordance  with  what  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  bloody 
character  of  tho  rites  by  which  ho  was  worshii^ped 
(2  Kings  iii.  27  ;  Amos  ii.  1).  The  caro  taken  by  Mosha 
to  fortify  his  cities  throws  light  on  the  declaration  that 
'"tho  spoiler  of  Moab"  should  "destroy  its  strong- 
holds" ( Jer.  xlviii.  18).  The  devotion  of  tho  "  vessels 
of  Jehovah"  to  Chemosh  lends  force  to  Jeremiah's 
words — "  Moab  shall  bo  destroyed,  because  he  hath 
magnifiod  himscK  against  Jehovah  "  (xlviii.  42). 

But  tho  inscription  of  Mesha  docs  not  merely  confirm 
and  illustrate  Scripture,  Like  tho  monument  erected 
by  Shishak  at  Karnak,^  it  gives  us  much  additional  in- 
formation with  resx)ect  to  events  only  Hghtly  touched 
on  in  the  Bilile,  helping  to  fill  out  the  vei-y  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  writer  of  Kings.  We  learn  from  it  that  the 
Moaljites,  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  2),  and  were  no  doubt 
among  the  tributaries  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  21,  24; 
2  Chron.  ix.  23 — 26),  regained  their  liberty  before  the 
accession  of  Omri;'  that  Oniri  re-concpiered  thom  early 
in  his  reign,  and  put  a  yoke  upon  them  which  was 
I'Ogarded  as  oppressive;*  that  Ahab,  Omri's  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  continued  this  oppression;  that  it  lasted 
for  a  period  which  might  be  called,  ronndhj,  "  forty 
years;"  that  at  length,  Mesha,  the  Moabito  tributary 
king,  who  had  succeeded  Ids  father  in  tho  sovereignty, 
regarding  hunsclf  as  di\'iuely  commissioned  by  his  god, 
Cliemosh,  rebelled;  that  a  war  of  independence  followed 
v/ith  varied  success,  but  that  ultimately  Mesha  prevailed, 
recovered  tho  various  strongholds  which  tho  Israelites 


1  The  two  aro  Kirjathaim,  wliioli  appears  also  under  tho  form  of 
Kirjath,  and  Baal-Meoa,  which  is  also  called  Beth-Baal-Meon. 
Wo  fn.d  Baal-Meon  in  Numb,  xxxii.  38;  Beth-Baal-Meon  in  Josh, 
siii.  17. 

-  Tlio  application  to  tho  mnlo  deity,  Chomosh,  of  a  name  com- 
mouly  trivuu  to  tho  fcuialo  deity,  Astarto  or  Aslitoreth,  only,  ia 
parallel  to  tho  uso  iu  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  expression, 
f,  liaix  (Ho3.  ii.  8;  Zepb.  i.  4). 

3  See  above,  p.  lOG. 

•  It  is  a  veasoualjlo  conjecturo  that  they  seized  the  opportunity 
oftercd  by  tho  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom,  in  tho  first  year 
of  Uohoboaui,  to  make  themselves  independent, 

^  Compare  2  Kings  iii.  4. 


had  fortified  in  his  territory,  and  established  his  sway 
over  the  whole  Moabito  country.  While  thus. employed 
wo  find  that  ho  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Moab 
Proper,  but  also  took  possession  of  a  number  of  toAvns 
which,  at  tho  occupation  of  tho  Holy  Laud,  had  been 
seized  and  peopled  by  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites ;  e.g., 
Baal-Meon,  Modeba,  Kirjathaim,  Ataroth,  Nebo,  Dibon, 
and  Jahaz.^  Tho  result  Avas  that  Moab,  on  its  ro- 
establishment  as  an  indcptn  lent  kingdom,  was  very 
much  more  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been  before  tho 
time  of  Da-\id,  and  became  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
cuomios  of  tho  Jews  and  Israelites  duruig  the  later 
period  of  the  two  monarchies.'  Hence  tho  numerous 
denunciations  of  the  Moalntos  by  tho  prophets  of  tho 
later  kingdoms,  as  Isaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiahi 
and  Ezekiel,'^  who  \iew  Moab  as  one  of  tho  strongest 
and  bitterest  antagonists  of  tho  chosen  people. 

One  point  still  remains  doubtful  when  we  seek  to 
assign  to  the  inscription  its  exact  relation  to  the  narra- 
tive of  2  Kings.  According  to  some,  it  is  a  mere  ampli- 
fication of  the  verse,  "  Then  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Ahab"  (2  IChigs  i.  1),  which  is  re- 
peated two  chapters  later  (2  Kings  iii.  5)  in  the  form, 
"  But  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  was  dead,  that  tho 
king  of  Moab  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Israel." 
According  to  others,^  it  is  an  account  of  the  entire 
struggle  between  tho  two  countries  from  the  first  do- 
cla.ration  of  independence  to  the  final  triumi)h  of  Moab 
some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Jehorain,  of  which  wo 
havo  an  account  in  2  Kings  iii.  G — 27.  The  first  view 
would  make  the  whole  narrative  of  the  war,  as  given  in 
tho  inscription,  cover  a  space  of  less  than  two  years,  tho 
two  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  (generally  considered 
to  be  B.C.  897  and  896).  The  second  would  regard  the 
narrative  as  including  tho  whole  jioriod  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Ahaziah  (B.C.  897  ?)  to  the  final  establishment  of 
tho  independence  (after  the  failure  of  Jehoram's  expe- 
dition), about  B.C.  885.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
these  two  views.  The  latter  rests  mainly  on  the  state- 
n\ent  of  the  inscription,  that  the  oppression  commenced 
by  Omri  (not  earlier,  it  is  thought,  than  B.C.  925) 
lasted  "  forty  years ; "  the  latter  on  tho  considerations, 
that  "  forty  yeai's  "  may  be  a  mere  round  number,  stand- 
ing for  anything  above  thirty,'"  and  that  Omri's  reduc- 
tion of  Moab  may  have  fallen  as  early  as  B.C.  930." 
In  that  case  thirty-four  j^ears  would  have  elapsed  from 
the  subjugation  by  Omri  to  tho  re-establishment  of 
Moabitic  freedom,  a  space  of  time  which  an  Oriental 
would,  not  improbably,  express  by  tho  "forty  years"  of 


G  See  Numb,  xxxii.  34—38  ;  Josh.  xiii.  16—10, 

"  2  Kings  xiii.  20 ;  xxiv.  2. 

s  Isa.  XV.  and  xvi. ;  Jcr.  xlviii.;  Ezek.  xxv.  8— 11 ;  Amosii.l— 3; 
Zoph.  ii.  8—11. 

'•'  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  the  most  important  advocate  of  this  view, 
(See  his  Ess  nj  oiv  the  MoahUc  Stone,  pp.  ll,  15,  03,  &o.) 

lu  Noto  that  the  five  numbers,  which  alone  occur  iu  the  inscrip- 
tion (30,  40,  50,  200,  7,000)  have,  all  of  them,  the  character  of  round 
numbers. 

"  Dr.  Ginsburs  himself  admits  that  the  conoucst  of  Moab  by 
Omri  immediately  after  his  accession,  and  while  he  was  still  en- 
gaged iu  tho  civil  war  with  Tibni,  is  "not  impossible  for  such  ft 
powerful  general"  (p.  33). 
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tlie  Moabitic  text.  On  the  wliolo,  we  iucliue  to  this 
latter  \iew,  and  to  tlio  opiuion  of  M.  Sclilottmauu 
aud  the  Count  Melcliior  do  Vogue,  that  the  loillar 
was  set  up  in  the  second  year  of  the  Israelite  king, 
Ahaziah,  about  B.C.  896. 

viir. 
An  inscription  of  an  Assyrian  monarch,  known  as 
Shalmaueser  II.,  who   reigned  (like    Mesha,   kino-   of 
Moab)  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  relations  subsistiug  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah,  Israel,  aud  Syria  during  the  period  treated 
of  in  the  ktter  i^art  of  the  first,  and  the  opening  portion 
of  the  second,  book  of  Kings.     We  find  in  Kings  tliat 
during  the  earlier  times  of  the  divided  monarchy  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  coimtries  with  which  the  Jews 
and  Israelites   came  into  contact  was  Syi-ia.  a  country 
which  had  for  its  capital  city  Damascus,  and  was  ruled 
by  kings,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  Benhadad 
I.,  Benhadad  II.,  and  Hazaol.     We  find  Syria  imder 
these  kings  sometimes  in  alliance,  but  generally  at  war 
with    Israel   or  Judah,  or  both;    sometimes  suffering 
defeat;  but  for   (he  most  part  aggressive,  manifestly 
stronger  than  either  of  the  two  Palestinian  kingdoms, 
and  especially  successful   against   Israel,  with  whom 
Syi'ia  is  engaged  in  a  contest   ihat   has  scarcely  any 
pause  or  break.     Benhadad  I.  makes  a  league  -with  Asa, 
the  grandson  of   Rehoboam,  and  assists  him   against 
Baasha  of   Israel,  whose  territory  he  invades  on  the 
north,  takiug  various  cities  and  ravaging  the  whole  land 
of  Naphtali  (1  Kings  xv.  18—20;  2  Chron.  x^4.  2—4). 
Benhadad  II.  engages  in  war  with  Aliab  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  whicli  contingents  are  furnished  by  thirty- 
two  kings  (1  Kings  xx,  1),  invades  his  country  with  a 
large  force  of  horse   and   chariots,   and  besieges  his 
capital,  but  is  beaten  off.     He  resumes  the  offensive, 
however,  with  a   similar  army,  the  next  year  (xx.  26), 
attacks  the  Trans- Jordanic  territory  with  above  127,000 
men,  but  is  again  beaten  off  and  suffers  great  losses, 
whereupon  he   makes  an  ignominious  peace  (xx.  29 — 
34).     There  is  then  a  remarkable  interval,   which  is 
expressly  noticed,  of  "  three  years  without  war  between 
Syi-ia  aud  Israel"  (1  Kings  xxii.  1).      This  pause  is  fol- 
lowed   by   the   well-known    expedition    of  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat   against   Ramoth-gilead,  for   the  purpose 
of  recovering  it,  which  fails  totally,  and  in  wliich  Ahab 
falls  (1  Kings  xxii.  29—36).      War  continues  between 
Benhadad  and  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab  (2  Kings  v. 
2 ;  vi.  8 — 23),  and  at  last  Samaria  is  a  second  time  be- 
sieged by  the  great  Sp-iau  monarch,  and  only  delivered 
by  miracle  (2  Kings  xi.  24—33 ;  vii.  1—6).     After  this, 
Benhadad  II.  is  murdered  by  one  of  his  chief  officers, 
Hazael  (2  Kings  A-iii.  1-5),  who  makes  liimseH  kiug  in  his 
room,  and  continues  the  war  with  Israel,  first  against 
Jehoram  (2  Kings  viii.  29),  and  then  agaiust  Jeliu  (2 
Kings  X.  32;  33),  whom  he  "  smites  in  all  his  coasts," 
ravaging,  if  not  conquering  from  him,  the  entire  Trans- 
Jordanic  territory. 

'    Such  is  the  general  condition  of  Lower  Syi-ia  and 
Palestiae  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  wliich  the  first  and 
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second  books  of  Kings  disclose  to  us.     Now,  the  in- 
scriptiou'  placed  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  king  of  Assyria, 
on  a  certain  black  obelisk  which  may  bo  seen  at  the 
British  Museum,  harmonises  very  strikingly  with  this 
whole  account.     Shalmaneser  relates  that  he  warred  in 
Southern  Syria  during  the  space  of  about  sixteen  years, 
or  from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign, 
and  tells  us  that  his  adversary  was  at  fii-st  a  certain 
"Bin-idri,    of    Damascus,"    whom   cuneiform   scholars 
generally    identify   Avith    Ben-hadad    II.,-    and   after- 
wards—from his  eighteenth  to  his  twenty-first  year— a 
••  Khaza-il,  kiug  of  Damascus,"  who  is  beyond  a  doubt 
the  Scriptural  ''  Hazael."-"'      He  represents  these  mou- 
archs  as  his  chief  enemies  m  these  parts,  estimates  the 
force  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field  at   above 
80,000  men,  notes  that  they  are  particularly  strong  in 
chariot?,  and  tells  us  that  one  of  them,  Bin-idri,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  at  least  fifteen  kings 
(compare  the  '•  tliirty-two  kings"  of  1  Kings  xx.  1). 
On  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  encounters  Bin-idri, 
there  was,   he  says,  among  the   allies   who   lent   tliat 
monarch  aid,  a  cliief  known  as  "  Ahali  of  Jezreel,"^  who 
brought  into  the  field  a  contingent  of  10,000  footmen 
and  2,000  chariots.     There  cannot  bo  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that    the  chief   thus  designated  was  Ahab,  the 
son  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  who  had  built  himseK  a 
palace,  where  he  commonly  lield  his  court,  at  Jezreel.-^ 
The  fact  that  Ahab,  though  both  pre-vdously  aud  subse- 
quently at  war  with  Benhadad,  on  this  occasion  sent  a 
contingent  to   help  lum,  is  at  first  sight  strange  and 
startling.      But  if  the  attack  of  Shalmaneser  followed 
closely  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  did")  upon  tho 
peace  made  between  Benhadad   and  Ahab   (1  Kiags 
XX.  34),  we  can  well  understand  that  Ahab  may  have 
been  willing  to  succoiu*  his  neighbour,  with  whom  ho 
was  certainly  on  terms  of  amity  for  three  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  (1  Kiugs  xxii.  1).      The 
fii'st  attack  of  Assyi-ia  on  the  independence  of  Southern 
Sp-ia  would  naturally  be  felt  by  the  various  kings 


1  This  inscription  was  partially  translated  by  Sir  H.  Eawlinson 
in  the  early  days  of  Assyrian  decipherment  (1849),  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  1850  (Art.  x.,  pp.  431 — 
448).  It  was  subsequently,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  character  was  much  increased,  translated  in  full  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  Hincks,  whose  version  will  be  found  in  the  DuUin  University 
Ma'jazine  for  October,  1853. 

-  The  "  Benhadad "  (iin'p)  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  read  by 
the  LX2.  as  "  Benhadar  "  (-nrr*3),  with  which  "Bin-idri"  would 
correspond  closely.  Similarly,  in  1  Chron.  xviii,,  we  find  "  Hadar- 
ezer"  for  "Hadadezer." 

3 The  "Hazael"  of  3  Kings  is  in  the  original  bii^T^,  i.e., 
"Khazael,"  the  first  letter  being  the  strong  guttural  7ict;i. 

•*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  word  represents  the 
Hebrew  "  Jezreel "  or  "Israel."  Those  wovd3  are  very  nearly 
similar  (bsnc  and  '?Njr\V),  and  the  Assyrian  literation  may  repre- 
sent either.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  thought  that  "  Jezreel/' 
rather  than  "  Israel,"  is  intended. 
^  See  1  Kings  xviii.  46  ;  xsi.  1. 

^  The  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  records  a  tribute  taken  from 
Jehu,  which  cannot  well  belong  to  any  later  time  than  his  twenty -first 
year,  after  which  he  made  no  expedition  into  Syria.  The  mention 
of  Ahab  occurs  in  the  annals  of  his  sixth  year,  or  fifteen  years  previ- 
ously. But  Ahab  died  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  the  accession 
of  Jehu,  whence  it  follows  that  the  facts  related  of  Ahab  must  belong 
to  the  close  of  his  reign,  or  the  time  immediately  preceding  his  last 
Syrian  expedition. 
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of     tlioso     pai-ts     as     a     commou 

danger,   aud   would    iuduco   them 

to    forget    their    private    quarrels 

and  unite  in  offering  resistance  to 

the   new  aud   formidable  invader. 

The  resistance  offered  was  practi- 
cally   successful ;    for   though   tho 

Assyi'ian  monarch  claims  to  have 

gained  a  -^-ictory  over  tho  confederate 

army,  it   is    plain   from    his    o^vn 

fihoAving  that  he  made  no  conquest, 

but  retired  baffled  from  the  en- 
counter.     It  seems  to  have  been 

under     these    circumstances    that 

Aliab,  ha^^ng  now  a  double  claim 

upon  tho  Syrian  king — a  claim  of 
justice    (1    Kings  xx.    34:    "The 

cities  which  my  father  took  from  thy 
father,  I  will.restore  "),  and  a  claim 
for  senice  rendered — pressed  for 
the  restoration  of  an  important 
Israelite  city,  which  had  not  yet 
been  surrendered  to  him  according 
to  the  treaty.  But  Benhadad, 
puffed  wp  by  liis  recent  success, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demand. 
He  refused  to  give  up  Ramoth- 
gilead ;  and  so  the  short  peace 
(noted  in  1  Kings  xxii.  1,  because  of 
its  being  so  exceptional)  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  war  followed  in  which 
Ahab  was  killed.  When,  a  foAv 
years  later,  Shalmaneser  made  a 
second,  aud  afterwards  a  third, 
expedition  against  Benhadad,  and 
that  prince  had  hard  work  to  make 
head  against  the  invader,  it  appears 
from  the  Black  Obelisk  inscription 
that  Israel  held  aloof  and  lent  him 
no  further  assistance.  It  was  natural 
that  Jehoram,  who  must  have  then 
been  king,  should  resent  the  treat- 
ment of  his  father,  aud  the  con- 
tinued retention  of  Ramoth-gilead, 
which  was  still  occupied  by  tho 
Spnans  (2  Kings  ■s-iii.  28).  Ho 
looked  probably  ^vithout  much 
alarm  on  expeditions  which  had 
more  the  character  of  raids  than  of 
attempts  at  conquest,  and  was  not 
altogether  displeased  to  see  his 
neighbour  and  rival  weakened. 

Towards  tho  close  of  his 
reign,  wo  find  from  2  Kings  that 
Jehoram  attacked  the  Syrians,  who 
wore  at  tho  time  under  Hazacl, 
the  murderer  and  successor  of 
Be«hadi>.d  (2  Kings  A-iii.  29).  The  inscription  of  Shal- 
maneser makes  it  probable  that  this  attack  sj-nehronised 
with  an  Assyrian  invasion  of  Syria,  aud  was  adventured 


on  because  tho  main  forces  of 
Hazael  were  engaged  in  repel- 
ling the  Assyrian  iuvaaer.  Hazael 
had  to  meet  Shalmaneser  in  the 
twelfth  year  after  Ahab  had  lent 
aid  to  Benhadad ;  aud  if  that  aid 
was  lent,  as  wo  have  shown  to  bo 
probable,  in  the  last  j-ear  but  one 
of  Ahab's  life,  it  would  be  exactly 
twelve  years  later  that  Jehoi'am 
made  liis  expedition.  As  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  successful ;  Ramoth- 
gilead  was  recovered  (2  Kings  ix. 
14),  and  remained  thenceforth  in 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 

Thus  far  the  inscription  of  Shal- 
maneser harmonises  with  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  and  throws  light 
upon  it,  but  discloses  no  new  fact 
of  much  moment  beyond  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Ahab  having  on  one 
occasion  sent  troops  to  the  help 
of  Benhadad.  In  its  concluding 
notice,  however,  of  Syrian  matters, 
the  insci-iption  makes  an  addition 
to  the  Biblical  record,  which  is  of 
first-rate  interest  aud  impoi-tance. 
An  epigraph  attached  to  one  of  tho 
groups  of  figures,  which  accompany 
and  illustrate  the  inscription,  in- 
forms us  that  Jehu,  the  successor 
of  Jehoram  on  the  throne  of  Israel, 
made  his  submission  to  the  Assyi-ian 
monarch  (within,  as  it  would  seem, 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  Jehoram's 
war  with  Hazael),  and  consented  to 
pay  him  a  tribute.  The  group  itself 
represents  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Israelite  king,  six  in  number,  of 
whom  the  first  prostrates  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  gi-eat  king,  while 
the  remainder  advance  towards  him 
in  procession,  bearing  in  their 
hands  or  upon  their  shoulders  the 
various  articles  of  which  the  tribute 
is  composed.  Two  Assyrian  officei's 
introduce  the  envoys,  and  one  of 
these  officers  reads  their  names, 
and  perhaps  a  list  of  the  articles 
which  they  bruig,  from  a  scroll, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand. 
We  have  here  the  earli(?st  represen- 
tation that  has  come  down  to  us  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  chosen 
race ;  and  though  perhaps  the  artist 
did  not  aim  at  much  accuracy  of 
costume  or  physiognomy,  yet  there  must  ever  attach  an 
interest  to  his  delineation  of  tho  contemporariea  of 
Jehu  aud  Ellsha. 
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THE  PENTATEUCH. 
LEVITICUS. 

BY  THE  VEET  BEV.  K.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTEBBITET. 


EVITICUS/the  name  of  the  third  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  properly  an  adjectiTe, 
and  was  given  to  it  because  this  section 
of  the  Law  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
the  rules  and  reg^ations  which  the  Levites  were  to 
observe  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  But  similar 
matter  is  found  both  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  three  books  were  originally 
divided  from  one  another.  Certainly  the  Hebrew  name. 
"And  lie  called,"  taken  as  usual  from  the  opening 
words,  properly  belongs  only  to  the  twenty-fourth  section 
of  the  fifty-four  into  which  the  Jews  divide  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  and  which  consists  of  Lev.  i. — ^^i.  7. 

As  usual  the  book  is  extremely  desidtory  in  its 
arrangement ;  in  some  instances  laws  are  repeated  ;  in 
others  those  upon  the  same  subject  are  separated  by 
extraneous  matter.  We  seem,  in  short,  to  have  them  as 
Moses  from  time  to  time  enacted  and  published  them  in 
the  wilderness.  But  while  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
sacrificial  and  ritual  observances  of  the  Jews  were  the 
especial  work  of  this  great  lawgiver,  yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  were  entirely  new.  The 
Jews  had  received  a  sacrificial  system  from  the  patri- 
archs, and  in  Goshen  had  some  sort  of  constitution  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters.  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  thus  not  a 
recent  institution,  but  an  old  observance  of  the  people. 
But  Moses  remodelled  everything,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  new  state  of  things  which  was  to  be  established  in 
Palestine,  and  also  under  the  spirit  of  prophecy  made 
the  ritual  of  the  tabernacle  rich  in  types  of  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord. 

From  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Israelites  had  been  a 
people  in  covenant  with  God ;  and  circumcision  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  covenant,  answering  to 
baptism  with  us.  This  rite  apj)arently  had  been  strictly 
observed  in  Egypt  (Josh.  v.  5),  but  most  strangely  Moses 
in  Midian  had  neglected  to  circumcise  his  own  sons 
(Exod.  iv.  24 — 26),  nor  was  circumcision  practised  in 
the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  2 — 5).  Yet  uj)on  it  all  the  rest 
depended ;  for  the  sacrificial  system  supposed  the  wor- 
shipper to  be  already  in  covenant  with  God,  and  was 
his  appointed  means  of  approach  to  him. 

The  first  great  division  of  sacrifices  is  into  (1)  those 
of  animals,  and  (2)  those  of  meat  and  drink  for  the 
altar  in  the  court,  and  of  meat  and  incense  for  the  holy 
place  within  the  tabernacle.  The  latter  is  the  minchah, 
or  "  unbloody  offering,"  referred  to  so  strikingly  in 
Mai.  i.  11,  as  that  which  imder  the  Gospel  is  to  become 
universal  in  the  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  animal 
sacrifices.  Of  these,  besides  special  offerings,  such  as 
the  paschal  lamb,  the  red  heifer,  and  the  scape-goat, 


there  are  three  chief  classes — namely,  those  in  which  the 
bodies  were  entirely  burnt ;  sin-oft'erings,  which  were 
only  partly  bm-nt,  while  the  rest  was  given  to  the 
priests;  and  peace-offerings,  in  which  the  flesh  of  the 
•victim  was  divided  between  the  altar,  the  priest,  and 
the  sacrificer.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  in  its  main  aspect 
a  feast. 

The  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  were  strictly  confined 
to  those  five  kinds  which  Abraham  had  offered  (Gen. 
XV.  9).  Probably  they  were  the  only  animals  which,  in 
those  days,  were  both  regarded  as  clean  and  were 
domesticated.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  man's 
earHest  friends,  and  of  birds  the  domestic  fowl,  origin- 
ally a  native  of  India,  was  probably  unknown  in  Pales- 
tine until  the  time  of  Solomon,  while  the  dove  and 
pigeon  were  reared  in  cotes  in  very  early  days.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  animals,  which 
were  to  be  entirely  free  from  blemish,  and,  with  one 
special  exception — the  bullock  of  seven  years  old  offered 
by  Gideon — were  not  to  exceed  the  age  of  three  years, 
the  limit  also  of  Abraham's  sacrifice.  When  brought 
to  the  altar  the  victim  was  carefully  examined  by  the 
priest,  and  if  pronounced  perfect  was  bound  to  the 
north  side,  and  the  person  who  offered  it  having  first 
pressed  his  hands  upon  its  head,  himself  then  slew  it, 
though  apparently  he  might  appoint  a  priest  as  his 
deputy.  The  priest  then  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled 
it  round  about  the  altar,  or  rather  poured  it  out  of  the 
bowl  into  a  channel  formed  round  the  rim  of  the  altar, 
while  the  sacrificer  was  engaged  in  flaying  _the  carcase 
and  cutting  it  into  pieces. 

Thus  far  the  rites  were  the  same  in  all  cases ;  but  in 
the  sin-offerings  the  priest  had  to  take  some  of  the 
blood  with  his  finger,  and  touch  with  it  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  while  the  rest  was  poured  out  ^.t  its  base.  If  the 
sin-offering  was  for  the  whole  congregation,  or  for  the 
high  priest,  some  of  the  blood  was  also  brought  within 
the  sanctuaiy,  and  the  priest  sprinkled  it  with  his  finger 
seven  times  before  the  vail,  and  put  some  of  it  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  No  doubt  there  was  some 
means  contrived  to  permit  the  blood  to  drain  away  from 
the  altar ;  not  perhaps  in  the  wilderness,  where  sacrifices 
were  very  rare  (Amos  v.  25),  but  afterwards  in  Pales- 
tine. In  Jerusalem  we  are  told  that  a  drain  conveyed 
the  blood  from  the  altar  to  the  brook  Cedron. 

Burning  a  whole  victim  must  have  been  a  difficult 
process,  but  appaiently  it  was  resorted  to  only  in  the 
more  solemn  sacrifices.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  called 
'olah,  "  an  ascending,"  because  the  odour  of  the  victim 
went  up  with  the  smoke ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is 
called  Jcalil,  "  whole,  complete,"  and  we  are  then  pro- 
bably to  imderstand  that  the  burning  was  continued 
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till  tho  whole  vras  actually  consiiinod.  lu  all  cases  the 
victim  was  cut  in  pieces,  which  were  fii'st  spriiildecl 
with  salt,  and  then  arranged  upon  the  pile  of  wood  "  in 
order,''  i.e.,  the  hind-qnarters  were  placed  lowermost ; 
then  tho  entrails  and  viscera,  carefully  washed,  and  tho 
fat ;  nest  tho  fore-c^uartcrs,  and  finally  tho  head  at 
the  top. 

In  the  case  of  sin  and  peace  ofEerings  the  only  parts 
burnt  were  tho  kidneys  with  tlie  fat  round  them,_and 
the  fat  covering  or  contained  in  the  intestines.  The 
Jews  carefully  distinguished  this  internal  fat,  called 
chelcv,  from  the  fat  upon  the  carcase  itself.  The  latter 
was  to  he  eaten,  but  in  no  case  •whatsoever  might  the 
chelev  be  eaten.  It  is  the  part  which  with  us  goes  to 
tho  tallow-chandler,  though  we  eat  the  kidneys  and  the 
suet  roimd  tliem.  lu  the  case  of  sheep  tho  fat  tail 
was  also  to  be  burnt  (Lev.  iii.  9). 

In  most  sacrifices  a  very  considei-ablc  portion  of  tho 
■v-ictim  was  tho  perquisite  of  tho  priests.  Of  the  burnt- 
offerings,  the  flesh  being  entirely  consumed  upon  tho 
altar,  tho  hides  alone  remained  their  property.  Of  the 
sin  and  trespass  oii'erings  tho  whole  of  the  carcase  seems 
to  have  been  given  them,  but  as  the  flesh  was  considered 
"  most  holy,"  it  was  to  bo  reverently  eaten  within  the 
precincts  of  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  yi.  25,  26).  Of  tho 
peace-offerings,  the  brisket  and  right  shoulder  were  the 
priests'  share,  ajid  might  be  taken  home  for  the  use  of 
their  families.  The  rest  belonged  to  the  sacrificer,  who 
with  it  feasted  his  family  and  friends.  Two  curious  rites 
were  observed  in  dedicating  those  portions  of  the  "s-ictim 
reserved  for  pious  uses.  The  shoulder,  which  belonged  to 
tho  priest  who  had  performed  the  sacrifice,  was  heaved, 
i.e.,  was  lifted  up,  apparently  once  only,  before  the 
Lord ;  while  tho  breast,  which  was  for  the  common  use 
of  all  the  priests,  was  waved,  i.e.,  was  moved  to  and  fro, 
sovei'al  times.  Both  these  symbolical  actions  repre- 
sented the  setting  of  anything  apart  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  Tlius  the  offerings  for  tho  building  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  gold,  silver,  fine  linen,  jewels,  &c.,  were 
heaved  (Exod.  xxv.  2,  mai-g.) ;  while  the  silver  and 
bronze  were  waved  (xxxv.  22).  A  meat  and  drink 
offering,  consisting  of  flom%  oil,  and  wine,  accompanied 
every  burnt-offering  and  peace-offering,  but  not  the 
sin-offerings.  A  small  portion  of  each  vas  consumed 
upon  the  altar,  and  tho  rest  belonged  to  the  priest. 

Most  of  the  sacrifices  were  voluntary  and  occasional 
offerings,  but  some  were  of  a  national  character.  Thus 
every  morning  and  evening  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  i.e.,  a 
full-grown  shcej),  was  burnt  upon  tho  altar  with  its  ap- 
propriate meat-offerings.  By  this  burnt-offering  was 
eymbolised  the  daily  conseci-atiou  of  the  nation  to 
Jehovah ;  while  tho  minchahs,  or  meat-offerings,  were 
partly  eucharistic,  being  tho  sanctification  of  man's  food 
to  his  use  by  the  offering  of  a  portion  of  it  to  God ; 
and  further,  as  the  offerings  were  not  of  food  in  its 
natural  state,  but  prepared  by  human  labour,  they  also 
signified  that  all  our  works  aro  duo  to  God,  and  should 
bo  consecrated  to  his  ser-\-ice. 

Though  both  the  bloody  and  unbloody  saci'ifices  were 
known  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4),  yet  it  was 


Moses  who  first  arranged  thom  systematically.  Ho  too 
brought  out  tho  mystical  significance  of  the  blood.  In 
Abel's  sacrifice  it  is  the  fat  which  is  especially  men- 
tioned; and  burnt-offerings,  consisting  pi'obably  in  tho 
main  in  burning  the  fat  of  tho  ^-ictim,  were  the  usual 
mode  of  worship  with  the  patriarchs.  Sin-offerings 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  till  the  Law,  but 
we  have  an  instance  of  peace-offerings  in  tho  sacrifices 
slain  by  Jacob,  which  were  followed  by  a  feast,  at  which 
the  flesh  of  the  victims  formed  the  choicest  portion  of 
the  repast  (Gen.  xxxi.  5-i). 

The  idea  of  tho  iieace-offering  is  plainly  that  of  a 
reconciliation.  Just  as  Jacob's  sacrifices  consumed  in 
friendly  imion  showed  that  ho  and  Laban  were  friends, 
so  the  sacrifice  partly  burnt  ujiou  tho  altar,  partly 
eaten  by  tho  priests,  but  chiefly  consumed  at  a  feast  by 
the  sacrificer  and  his  friends,  signified  that  he  was  in 
covenant  and  amity  with  God.  But  such  a  sacrifice  in 
its  full  signification  could  bo  offered  only  Ijy  one  whoso 
conscience  was  at  peace.  Like  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
us,  it  was  the  token  of  acceptance.  The  worshipper  can 
sit  at  the  table  of  the  King  only  when  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  bo  his  f nie  and  leal  follower. 

Yery  different  was  the  idea  of  tho  sin-offering.  It 
spoke  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  and  brooding  over  the 
breach  between  itself  and  God.  Naturally,  therefore, 
it  was  the  creation  of  the  law ;  for  "  by  tho  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin "  (Rom.  iii.  20).  And  appai'ently  it 
was  only  to  be  offered  by  a  penitent.  A  sinner  who 
persisted  in  his  sin  was  "  cut  off  from  among  the 
people  "  (ISTumb.  xv.  30) ;  there  was  no  way  of  access  to 
God  proA-idcd  for  him.  Biit  sin-offerings  were  for  those 
who  were  in  communion  with  God,  but  were  temporarily 
imder  his  displeasure.  They  were  to  be  offered,  there- 
fore, either  for  offences  committed  through  ignorance  or 
inadvertence,  or  for  offences  followed  by  repentance. 

But  tho  bunit-offering  was  tho  one  ancient  foiin  of 
sacrifice,  of  which  the  rest  were  but  modifications.  In 
them,  too,  a  part  was  reverently  consumed  by  fire  upon 
the  altar,  but  in  it  the  whole  Anctim  was  offered  to  God. 
Its  name,  however,  'olah,  "  an  ascending,"  shows  that  its 
main  idea  was  not  so  much  that  of  tlio  destnicfion  of 
the  A-icthn,  on  tho  head  of  which  the  offerer  had  pi'cssed 
his  hands,  as  tho  entire  dedication  of  tho  believer — body, 
soul,  and  spirit — to  God.  Hfl  was  to  mount  upwards 
to  God,  to  surrender  himself  to  him.  and  endeavour  to 
do  his  will.  And  it  was  this  devotion  of  tho  soul  to 
God,  of  the  creatm-e  to  the  Creator,  which  mado  the 
liurnt-offering  a  "  sweet  savour"  to  Him.  Man  rising 
above  the  earth  and  moimting  heaveuAvards  is,  in  all 
ages,  the  fulfilhng  of  our  heavenly  Father's  will,  and 
was  the  lesson  of  this  the  earliest  form  of  sacrifice. 

And  this  form  of  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  all  branches  of  the  Semitic  race.  Wlien 
Jethro  -visited  his  son-in-law,  ho  offered  burnt-offerings 
and  also  peace-offerings ;  for  these  latter  must  have 
been  the  sacrifice  at  which  Jethro  feasted  Aaron  and 
all  the  elders  of  Israel  (Exod.  xviii.  12).  In  retaining 
these  Moses  was  working  upon  the  old  lines ;  but  it  was 
left  to  him  to  reveal  the  sipfnificanco  of  tho  blood.    Till 
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his  time  no  special  importance  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  it.  It  is  in  the  Levitical  law  that  its  spiritual 
meaning  is  fully  developed.  Its  mystical  meaning  had 
been  pointed  out  long  before  when  Noah  was  forbidden 
to  eat  it,  as  being  the  life,  that  is,  the  physical  means 
by  which  animal  life  is  supported.  As  such  it  repre- 
sented the  higher  element  in  man.  On  the  one  side 
was  his  flesh  and  bones,  the  material  and  earthly  com- 
ponents of  his  being;  on  the  other  was  the  blood,  which 
animated  them  and  carried  to  them  that  whereby  they 
were  maintained  in  existence.  Withdraw  the  blood, 
and  they  fell  back  by  an  inevitable  decay  to  that  dust 
out  of  which  they  had  been  taken.  The  blood,  then, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  immaterial,  of  that  which  lives 
by  itself,  and  is  indestructible  and  immortal.  In  short, 
it  was  the  soul,  and  in  the  Hebrew  the  word  used  to 
ISToah  literally  signifies  the  soul.  '•'  Flesh  with  the  soul 
thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  ye  shall  not  eat" 
(Gen.  ix.  4).  And  so  again,  '"For  as  to  the  soul  of 
all  flesh,  its  blood  is  for  its  soul "  (Lev.  xvii.  14).  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  it  was  holy,  and  might  never  be 
eaten,  for  it  was  God's.  As  the  symbol  of  the  im- 
material and  immortal,  it  was  sacred  to  Him  who  is 
immaterial  and  immortal. 

It  was  m  the  passover  that  Moses  first  brought  out 
its  typical  meaning.  In  many  ways  this  sacrifice  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  institutions;  for 
each  head  of  a  family  was  himself  the  priest,  who  not 
only  was  to  slay  the  victim,  but  even  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  upon  the  lintels  (Exod.  xii.  7),  No  part,  too,  of 
this  sacrifice  was  burnt,  but  the  whole  was  eaten  by  the 
people.  The  blood  alone  was  God's  j)art,  and  was  offered 
to  him  as  a  propitiation  for  the  first-born.  Sprinkled 
with  it,  the  house  was  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
the  destroying  angel.  And  so  the  blood  of  our  Lord 
is  the  propitiation  for  the  souls  of  men.  By  death 
he  offered  his  soul  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  so  made 
atonement  for  our  sins.  And  the  lamb  was  not  to  be 
burnt,  but  eaten ;  it  was  not  to  be  consumed  by  fire, 
but  to  be  the  food  and  nourishment  of  the  sacrificer ; 
and  thus  it  symbolised  the  Christian's  duty  of  feeding 
spiritually  upon  Christ ;  and  the  Passover  became  the 
type  first  of  Christ's  death,  and  then  of  the  rite  whereby 
that  death  is  showed  forth— the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 

In  the  sin-offerings  the  person  of  the  sacrificer  was 
touched  with  the  blood,  while  some  of  it  was  put  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  or  sprinkled  before  the  vail,  and 
the  rest  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar.  All  these 
ceremonies  were  new,  and  symbolised  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  offerer.  God  had  accepted  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  and  the  person  of  the  offerer,  touched  by 
God's  own  portion,  was  now  God's,  dedicated  to  him 
and  sanctified  to  his  service.  A  real  union  between 
God  and  man  was  clearly  signified  in  the  altar  and  vail 
being  dyed  by  the  same  blood  by  which  the  man  also 
was  dyed.  The  blood  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the 
altar  was  merely  the  overplus,  and  probably  had  no 
mystical  signification. 

In  all  other  sacrifices— burnt-offerings,  peace-offer- 
ings, trespass-offerings— the  blood  was  not  sprinkled, 


as  rendered  in  our  version  {e.g.  Lev.  xvii.  6),  but 
was  dashed  upon  the  altar.  Sprinkling  was  all  but 
entirely  confined  to  the  sin-offerings,  and  was  done 
either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop ;  but 
the  verb  is  quite  different  from  that  used  with  respect 
to  all  other  offerings.  In  them  the  blood  was  caught 
in  a  large  basin  or  bowl,  called  mizrak,  "  the  pourer," 
out  of  which  it  was  cast  upon  the  altar.  Its  spiritual 
significance  plainly  was  that  the  real  inward  life  or 
soul  of  the  offering  was  due  to  God,  and  must  be 
devoted  entirely  to  him.  It  was  no  partial  offering, 
but  the  entire  consecration  of  all  that  was  best  in  man 
to  his  Creator. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  scape-goat 
and  the  red  heifer.  The  former  was  one  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  Clad  then 
in  garments  of  spotless  white,  the  high  priest  thrice 
entered  within  the  vail,  being  permitted  to  do  so  only 
on  that  one  day  of  the  year.  The  fii-st  time  he  carried 
incense ;  the  second,  the  blood  of  the  priest's  sin-offer- 
ing ;  the  third,  the  blood  of  one  of  two  goats,  which 
together  formed  a  sin-offering  for  the  nation.  For  in 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  birds  offered  upon  the 
healing  of  a  leper,  the  symbolism  was  not  comj)leted  by 
the  death  of  the  victim,  and  thus  two  animals  were 
selected  similar  in  size  and  colour,  one  of  which,  chosen 
by  lot  to  live,  took  up  tlie  meaning  upon  the  death  of 
the  other,  and  carried  it  forward  to  the  end.  In  the 
Hebrew  this  goat,  rendered  in  our  version  "  the  scape- 
goat," HteraUy  is  "the  goat  for  Azazel."  In  the  revised 
version  the  words  are  rendered  thus  :  "  Aaron  shall 
cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats  :  one  for  the  Lokd  {i.e., 
Jehovah),  the  other  lot  for  Azazel.  .  .  The  goat  on 
which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel,  shaU  be  set  ahve  before 
the  LoED  to  make  atonement  for  him,  to  send  him 
away  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness  "  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10). 
What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  Azazel,  a  word  which 
occurs  only  here,  is  most  uncertain.  Some  think  it 
means  "  the  goat  dismissed,"  others  that  it  is  a  name  for 
the  wilderness,  and  others  that  of  an  evil  demon.  This 
probably  is  the  right  notion,  as  it  was  an  ordinary 
opinion  of  the  Jews  that  the  wilderness  was  the  abode 
of  evil  spirits  (Isa.  xiu.  21).  Of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrifice  there  is  no  doubt.  One  goat,  chosen  by  lot, 
was  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  nation,  whose 
sins  were  then  carried  far  away  into  the  desolate  wilder- 
ness, back  to  him  who  is  the  author  of  sin.  In  no 
more  complete  manner  could  the  absolute  removal  of 
sin  be  typified.  The  victim,  restored  as  it  were  to  life 
by  the  substitution  of  another  in  its  place,  carries 
away  all  the  guilt  of  the  people  into  regions  remote 
from  all  human  ken. 

Remembering  that  the  two  goats  were  but  one  sacri- 
fice, the  typical  representation  of  om*  Saviour's  death  ia 
most  clear.  He  needed  indeed  no  sin-offering  first,  as 
Aaron  (Lev.  xvi.  6 ;  Heb.  vii.  27),  but  was  himself  the 
nation's  one  perfect  offering  for  sin,  carried  by  himseK  as 
the  true  High  Priest  within  the  vail,  and  there  presented 
before  God.  And  no  sooner  has  he  entered  than  the  vaU 
is  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  to  show  that  access  to 
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tho  Deity  is  now  open  to  every  believer,  vrithout  any 
furtlicr  priest  or  sacrifice.  Finally  having  made  the  one 
perfect  atonement,  and  reconciled  God  and  man,  ho 
entirely  removes  mans  guilt,  and  tlu'ows  it  back  upon 
him  who  first  tempted  man  to  sin.  As  a  sjinbol  of 
man's  joy  at  deliverance,  and  also  of  the  glorification 
of  Christ's  human  nature  which  followed  upon  his 
humiliation  (Phil.  ii.  9),  the  high  priest  now  laid  aside 
his  garments  of  white,  and  put  on  the  golden  garments 
that  were  for  "  glory  and  beauty." 

Lastly,  in  tho  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  the  pm-ify- 
ing  effects  of  the  atonement  were  set  forth.  It  was 
instituted  after  the  jjlague  which  smote  tho  multitude  for 
their  share  in  the  sin  of  Korah,  and  probably  Avas  con- 
nected with  lustrations  for  the  cleansing  of  the  camp 
and  people,  not  merely  from  ceremonial  defilemeuts, 
but  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  impression  it  made 
upon  men's  minds  is  shown  by  its  foi'ming  the  subject  of 
the  second  Siu-a  of  the  Koran,  where  it  occupies  many 
pages.  A  red  heifer,  perhaps  because  man,  Adam,  was 
formed  from  the  adamah,  or  red  ground,  was  taken 
outside  the  camp,  and  there  entirely  burnt.  Its  ashes 
were  then  carefully  gathered,  and  laid  up,  to  be  used 
afterwards  in  all  rites  for  purification  from  ceremonial 
defilement.      So  we  read  in  Hebrews  (xiii.  11,  12)  our 


Lord  suffered  without  the  gate,  on  the  outside  of  Jeru- 
salem— suffered,  that  is,  separately  from  his  people,  that 
they  might  bo  sanctified  from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  his 
blood. 

The  prophetic  teaching  of  these  sacrifices  was  often, 
no  doubt,  veiled  from  the  worshippers  ;  but  they  showed 
them  at  all  events  their  need  of  one  to  come  between 
them  and  God,  of  one  who,  as  both  priest  and  victim, 
could  enter  into  the  holy  place,  and  intercede  for  them 
with  God.  And  besides  there  was  their  plain  teacliing. 
The  offerer,  himself  stained  by  sin,  was  to  sacrifice  to  God 
an  innocent  and  unblemished  victim,  and  by  the  contrast 
was  humbled  for  sin,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  guUt  was 
brought  home  to  him,  seeing  that  for  his  fault  the  inno- 
cent must  die.  Next  there  was  the  mounting  upwards 
of  the  victim  to  God,  leaving  this  vain  world  behiud, 
and  so  shb^viug  wliat  is  man's  real  duty,  and  his  best 
hope.  Finally  there  was  the  teaching  that  the  soul  is 
God's.  That  which  is  man's  true  and  better  life,  the 
immaterial  as  opposed  to  his  material  part,  is  consecrated 
to  Him  who  is  the  true  author  of  man's  life ;  and  thus 
man  was  taught,  even  if  it  were  but  dimly,  that  he  has  in 
him  something  godlike  and  divdne,  and  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  created  merely  for  a  temporary  and 
earthbound  existence. 
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I. — COTEMPORART   EGYPTIAN    HISTORY   [contimiecl). 

^OLT  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  favours 
the  shorter  chronology.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  favour  it  also,  for  in  the  ruins 
[y  of  the  great  temple  at  Tanis  (Zoan)  a  tablet 
was  found  eight  years  ago,  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Rameses  II.,  and  400  years  from  the  era  of  "  Set 
the  Golden,"  the  Baal  or  sun -god  of  tho  Phoenician 
branch  of  the  shepherd  kings.  Now  the  first  of  the 
shepherd  kings  is  styled  "  The  beloved  of  Set."  Count- 
ing backwards  400  years  from  Rameses  II.,  whose  date 
is  tho  middle  of  the  fourteenth  contury  B.C.,  we  obtain 
1750  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  first  shepherd  king — 260 
years  before  the  Exodus.  If,  then,  wo  h/ive  good 
grounds  for  Ijelioving  that  it  was  a  shepherd  king 
who  received  and  befriended  Joseph,  wo  must  adopt 
the  shorter  (215),  not  the  longer  (430)  period  for  the 
Egyptian  sojourn.  This  shorter  term,  tallying  as  it 
does  with  the  genealogies,  and  with  tho  passage  in  Gal. 
iii.,  and  reconcUeable  (as  we  have  seen)  with  Gen.  xii.  13 
and  Exod.  xii.  40,  and  confirmed  by  tho  Egyptian 
monuments,  would  doubtless  have  l>een  accepted  by  all, 
but  for  the  supposed  difficulty  of  accounting  in  this 
brief  period  of  215  years  for  tho  enormous  multiplica- 
tion of  the  Israelites.     But  this  difficulty  has  been 


gratuitously  exaggerated  by  nearly  all  who  have  dis- 
cussed it. 

It  is  true  wo  read  that  "  all  the  souls  that  came  of 
the  loins  of  Jacob,"  and  migi-ated  into  Egypt,  "were 
seventy  souls."  And  it  is  true  that  the  number  tliat 
marched  out  of  Egypt  was  600,000  males,  besides 
women  and  young  children — implying  a  population  of 
2,000,000  perhaps.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that 
seventy  multiplied  into  2,000,000.  Tho  seventy  are 
exclusively  the  male  members  of  the  patriarchal  family, 
"  of  the  loins  of  Jacob."  Each  adult  would  have  his 
wives,  and  each  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  would  have 
himdreds  of  herdsmen  and  retainers.  Tho  immense 
size  of  these  patriarchal  households  wo  know :  when 
Abraham  rescued  Lot,  he  took  with  him  318  trained 
servants  "  bom  in  his  own  house."  Isaac's  household 
was  mightier  than  the  Philistines  could  support.  "VVTien 
Jacob  met  Esau,  he  formed  his  herdsmen  and  retainers 
into  two  bands. 

Each  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  when  thoy  went  down 
into  Egypt,  would  probalily  carry  with  him  a  household 
of  this  size  ;  and  all  tho  males  born  in  the  house  being 
circumcised,  their  descendants  would  bo  reckoned  as 
"children  of  Israel."  Thus  the  original  number  that 
multiplied  into  2,000,000  was  not  seventy,  but  more 
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probably  some  2,000  or  3,000.  And  with  this  a^ees 
tlie  narrative,  -wliicli  tells  us  bow  they  broiigbt  all  their 
flocks  and  their  herds  mth  them,  implying  a  very  large 
number  of  servants  and  herdsmen,  and  how  a  large 
tract  of  country  was  at  once  assigned  them. 

Xow  remembering  how  emphatically  the  writer 
mentions  the  prolific  increase  of  the  people  ("  they 
were  fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty,  and  the  land  was  filled 
with  them  "),  we  may  well  conceive  them  doubling  their 
population  in  every  twenty  years;  and  this  would 
suffice  to  multiply  2,000  into  2,000,000  in  215  years. 
Thus  the  commonly  received  chronology  of  the  Mosaic 
record  may  be  cleared  from  difficulty  and  brought  into 
very  satisfactory  harmony  with  the  monumental  history 
of  Egypt,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  deciphered. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  net  results  of  these 
investigations  : — 

B.C. 

1921  The  call  of  Abraham. 

1750  The  rise  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt. 

1706  Jacob's  migratioa  into  Egypt. 

1572  Ee-establishment    of   the  native    dynasty    (the   18th)   under 

Aahmes,  the  "  new  king  that  knew  not  Joseph." 
The  order  for  the   destruction    of   the    infants,   apparently 

in  the  three  years  that  intervened  between  the  birth  of 

Aaron  and  of  Moses. 
1491  The  Exodus. 
1340  Death  of  Eameses  II.,  supposed  to  be  the  Sesostris  of  the 

Greeks. 
1012  The  building  of  the  Temple  in  the  480th  year  after  the  Exodus 

(1  Kings  vi.  1). 
990 — 970  Sheshonk  I.  of  the   22nd  Dynasty,   who  may  be  clearly 

identified  with  the  Shishak  of  Eehoboam's  reign. 

II. — FROM    THE     BIETH     OF    MOSES    TO    THE     NIGHT 
OF   THE    PASSOVEE. 

Enough  has  now  been  given  of  the  cotemporary 
Egyptian  history  to  explain  how  critical  was  the  epoch 
at  which  Moses  was  bom.  One  hundred  years  of  royal 
favour  had  made  the  Isi-aelites  in  Egypt  a  most  pros- 
perous nation.  "  Great,  mighty,  and  populous  "  (Deut. 
xxvi.  5);  skiHul  artificers  and  weavers  (Exod.  xxxv. 
■ — xxxix.l,  with  a  military  as  well  as  ci\'il  organisation 
apparently  (Exod.  v.  19 ;  vi.  26) ;  "  mightier  than  their 
enemies  "  (Ps.  cv.  24) ; — such  were  they,  when  a  change 
of  dynasty  brought  a  sudden  reverse,  and  the  new 
Pharaoh  resolved  to  crush  them.  Bondage  with  hard 
labour  being  insufficient,  the  horrible  decree  of  infanti- 
cide went  forth  :  "  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast 
into  the  river." 

There  was  a  man  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi, 
Am  ram  by  name,  whose  wife,  Jochebed,  a  Levite  also, 
had  home  him  two  chilch-en  ah-eady  before  the  fatal 
decree ;  their  third  child  was  so  fair  she  could  not 
endure  to  lose  himi  When  she  could  conceal  him  no 
longer,  she  placed  him  iu  a  covered  basket,  made  water- 
tight with  pitch,  among  the  paj)yrus  rushes  of  the 
river's  brink,  the  elder,  Mmam  or  Maiy,  lingering  near 
the  spot  to  watch. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  coming  to  bathe,  and  walking 
along  by  the  water-side,  saw  the  basket,  and  bade  one  of 
her  maidens  draw  it  to  land.  "And  when  :^iie  had 
opened  it,  she  saw  the  chil/l;    and,  behold,  tli6   loabe 


wept.  And  she  had  compassion  on  liim.  and  said.  This 
is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  childi-en."  Miriam  seeiug  all, 
took  com'age  to  come  forward,  and  offered  to  call  a 
Hebrew  woman  who  shoidd  nurse  the  child  for  the 
princess,  and  ran  and  fetched  her  mother.  "  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her,  Take  this  child 
away,  and  nin-se  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages.  And  the  woman  took  the  child,  and  nursed 
it.  And  the  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her  son." 

That  the  cliUd  was  altogether  adopted  by  the  princess 
and  educated  as  an  Egyptian,  appears  clearly  from  the 
Egyptian  name^  given  to  him,  and  from  the  tradition 
preserved  from  Stephen's  words  that  he  was  "  educated 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  Whether  he 
spent  his  early  life  at  Avaris  (Zoan),  comparatively  near 
to  Goshen,  or,  according  to  Josephus,  at  Heliopolis, 
nearer  to  Memphis,  we  cannot  now  say.  Wherever 
it  was,  it  may  safely  be  iufen-ed  from  Exodus  (ii.  11), 
and  from  Stephen's  words  (Acts  vii.  23),  that  imtil 
he  was  foi-ty  years  of  age  he  had  no  intercom-se  with 
his  countrymen. 

Then  came  the  decisive  choice  of  his  life  on  which 
•the  wi-iter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  so  much 
stress.  Should  he  choose  the  Egyptian  career  which 
God's  providence  (might  he  not  so  have  argued.'') 
seemed  to  open  before  him,  a  career  of  high  rank  and 
wealth,  and  abundant  opportunities  as  an  Egyptian 
statesman  of  befriending  his  own  nation  as  Joseph  had 
done  ?  Or  should  he  renounce  all  this,  and  cast  in  his 
lot  at  once,  for  better  or  for  worse,  with  his  oppressed 
people  ?  He  wavered  not ;  this  was  not  the  land  which 
God  sware  imto  his  fathers  to  give  them.^  He  remem- 
bered the  promise  made  Abraham,  that  "  after  four 
hundred  years  the  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will 
I  judge,"  said  God.  The  time  was  come.  Therefore, 
"  by  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming 
the  rej)roach  of  Christ "  (for  the  Anointed  One  and  the 
anointed  people  were  mystically  identified,'  and  the 
invisible  Clu'ist  was  with  his  "  church "  in  Egypt,  as 
later  "  in  the  wilderness*  ") — "esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasm-es  iu  Egypt ;  for 
he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward."^ 
Was  Moses  conscious  of  all  this  when  he  formed  his 
great  resolve?  More  so,  perhaps,  than  hasty  readers 
think.  At  any  rate,  he  saw  consciously  that  the  cmise 
of  God  required  it  of  him;  and  to  an  Israelite  "the 


1  The  Coptic  form  of  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  Greek 
MaSan?  (mo,  "water;  "  us'lie,  "saved"),  or  according  to  the  Speaker's 
Commentary,  mesx,  "  brought  forth."  The  Hebrews  gave  him  a 
name  as  near  to  this  as  they  could,  .Vos?ie?i,  from  the  Hebrew  nro 
masliah,  to  "  draw  forth."  The  Coptic  name  is  not  an  unusual  one 
in  the  inscriptions. 

-  Deut.  vi.  23. 

3  SoPs.  cv.  15,  "Touch  not  mine  Anointed,  and  do  my  prophets 
no  harm."  So,  too,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son/'  as 
applied  in  Matt.  ii.  15. 

■*  Acts  vii.  38. 

3  Heb.  xi.  26. 
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causo  of  God  "  meant  tlio  Promise,  tho  Messianic  hope, 
Ono  ever  -w-itli  them  wliom  tlicy  saw  not,  "  tlio  Angel  of 
tho  covenant." 

"  It  camo  into  his  heart,"  is  St.  Stej^hen's  phraso,  "  to 
visit  kis  brethren."  And  when  "  ho  looked  npon  their 
burdens,"  when  he  saw  them  crnshod  to  the  earth  by  their 
oppressors,  a  burning  desire  fired  his  soul,  whicli  he 
felt  as  a  call  from  God,  to  bo  their  deliverer.  But  how 
should  he  commenco  ?  how  make  known  to  them  his 
mission  ?  how  win  their  confidence  ?  An  opportunity 
seemed  to  offer  itself.  "  Seeing  one  of  them  suffer 
wrong  " — ^the  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  what  ho 
saw,  tho  prostrate  IsracHte,  and  the  Egyptian  standing 
over  him  with  his  bastinado — "  he  defended  him,  and 
avenged  him  that  was  oppressed,"  and  "  looking  this 
way  and  that,  and  seeing  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyjitian, 
and  liid  liim  in  the  sand."  But  ho  who  would  be  a 
deliverer  must  at  tho  same  timo  bo  a  reformer.  And 
Moses  knew  it.  To  smite  the  oppressor  was  not 
enough;  ho  must  unite  and  discipline  the  oppressed. 
And  tl4s  was  his  next  eft'ort.  "  The  next  day  he 
shewed  himself  unto  his  brethren  as  they  strove,  and 
would  have  set  them  at  one  again,  saying,  Sirs,  ye  are 
brethren ;  why  do  yo  wrong  one  to  another  ?  But  he 
that  did  his  neighbour  wrong  thrust  liim  away,  saying, 
Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  judge  over  \\s?"  Thus 
defeated — for  he  had  both  provoked  the  auger  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  failed  to  rally  round  him  the  Israelites 
— he  fled,  fled  to  those  Arabian  wilds  near  Sinai,  where 
another  branch  of  Abraham's  familj',  tho  Midianites, 
shepherded  their  flocks.  May  we  recognise  in  them 
the  shepherd  race,  so  recently  expelled  from  Egypt, 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  befriended  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  ?•  If  so,  how  natural  that  Moses 
should  seek  their  protection  !  He  became  the  shepherd 
and  son-in-law  of  their  priest  and  prince — ^thcir  slieyJch, 
as  he  would  now  be  called — Jethro.^  And  there  in  the 
family  of  Jetliro  forty  long  years  are  spent.  How  these 
years  were  occupied,  whether  he  may  not  have  found 
timo  to  explore  the  old  homes  of  his  race,  the  laud  that 
was  ono  day  to  bo  theirs,  whose  geograjihy  seems  so 
familiar  to  him  in  the  pages  of  Genesis,  or  how  his  impe- 
tuous spirit,  during  these  long  years  of  patient  waiting, 
was  schooled  into  '"  meekness,"  we  are  not  told. 

Not  until  the  fortieth  year  was  it  revealed  to  him  that 
tho  tune  was  ripe,  and  tliat  ho  miglit  now  with  appearance 
of  success  undertake  the  deliverauco  of  his  people.  The 
revelation  was  clearly  a  surprise.  Indeed,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  up  to  this  time  Moses  had  not  known  God 
in  the  higher  sense  in  which  Aljraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph  had  known  Him.  The  covenant  to  him  was  a 
tradition,  and  as  such  most  precious  to  him ;  but  a 
tradition  only.  For  two  hundred  years  God  had  not 
spoken  to  any  of  his  people  ;  there  had  been  no  "  open 
vision."^     No  wonder,  then,  that  Moses  hid  his  face. 


1  This  is  Ewald'a  conjecture. 

-  Called  also  Eeuel  (or  JRajjucl,  as  the  LXX.  spell  it),  father 
of  'Zipporah  and  Hobab  (for  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  "iDn  means  hrother- 
iii-latc). 

3  1  Sam.  iii.  1. 


and  was  afraid  to  look  up,  when  out  of  that  mystical 
light  camo  the  Divine  voice  calling  him  by  name,  and 
1)idding  him  di-aw  near,  for  it  was  tho  God  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  that  was  speaking  to  him. 

Most  strildugly  do  we  see  the  change  wliich  those 
forty  years  had  wrought  in  Moses,  in  tho  deep  humility 
of  liis  reply,  when  the  Lord  now  lays  his  commission 
on  liim : — "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh  ?  " 
There  is  no  fear,  only  tlie  mistrust  of  seH  which  long 
years  of  disai^pointment  had  taught  him;  No  less 
striking  is  the  calmness  with  which  ho  accepts  tho 
commission  when  assured  that  He  who  sjiake  to  him 
woidd  be  with  him.  God  would  be  with  him,  but  by 
what  Name  would  He  reveal  himself  ? 

Wo  shall  not  fidly  understand  this  question  or  the 
answer  unless  we  bear  in  mind,  that  what  a  graven 
imago  or  some  outward  symbol  was  to  aU  other  nations, 
that  a  Name,  and  a  Name  only,  was  to  tho  Israelite. 
Again  and  again  they  aro  reminded  that  they  had  never 
"  seen  a  simihtude,"  only  had  they  heard  a  Yoice,  and 
heard  a  Name  proclaimed.  And  that  Name — ^known  to 
the  patriarchs  indeed,  but  not  understood  by  them — is 
now  more  fully  revealed  to  Moses  as  the  name  by  which 
especially  God  willed  that  His  covenant  people  should 
know  Him,  I  AM,  "  Ehyeh"  (modified  into  "  Jahveh," 
or  "  Jehovah  ""* ),  implying  absolute  existence  and  no- 
thing more — forbidding,  as  it  were,  further  inquiry.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  our  English  translation  "  tho 
Lord  "  has  been  always  substituted  for  the  proper  namo 
Jehovah. 

Thus  commissioned  and  instructed,  Moses  Ijade  fare- 
well to  Jethro,  and  set  forth.  He  was  eighty  years  of 
age ;  but  if  forty  years  after  this  it  could  be  said  of  him 
that  "  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated,"  then  much  moro  now,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was 
in  the  possession  of  perfect  energy  and  strength.  In- 
cidentally we  leaiTi  one  reason  for  tho  long  delay  of 
these  forty  years :  "  Go,  return  into  Egypt :  for  all  tho 
men  are  dead  that  sought  thy  life."  The  generation 
that  had  first  rejected  him'''  were  thus  punished  for 
their  sin — having  forfeited  for  their  lifetime  the  deli- 
verance meant  for  them,  just  as  their  children  in  their 
turn  forfeited,  for  another  lifetime,  admission  to  their 
promised  land. 

On  the  journey  into  Egypt,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  occurred  that  obscure  incident  at  the  inn. 
Moses  apparently  was  stricken  with  sickness ;  and  his 
Midianitish  wife  taking  it  as  a  punishment  for  the 
neglect  of  their  child's  circumcision  (a  neglect  for 
which  she  perhaps  rather  than  Moses  was  responsible), 
herself  performed  the  rite,  not  without  some  taunt, 
which  led  perhaps  to  their  separation  and  her  return 
to  Jethro. 


^  The  true  pronunciation  is  entirely  lost :  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  the  Jews  abstaiucd  from  prououucing  tho 
original  name.  Exod.  iii.  H  clearly  indicates  the  true  etymo- 
logy from  the  verb  H'n,  Itayah,  or  (in  older  Hebrew)  n^rt, 
havah,  which  in  the  third  person  of  the  present  would  have  •  (j) 
prefixed. 

5  Acts  vii.  35. 
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Aaron  liis  elder  brotlier  meeting  him  by  God's  ap- 
pointmeut,  tlie  two  re-entered  GosLien  together,  and  to 
the  elders  of  their  nation,  Aaron — the  fluent  speaker — 
declared  the  commission  which  Mosos  had  received,  con- 
firming his  words  with  the  promised  signs  of  that 
wonder-working  rod.  And  all  the  people  believed, 
and  "  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped." 

And  now  Moses  and  Aaron  stand  before  Pharaoh :  ^ 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilder- 
ness." 

The  demand  is  met  by  a  contemptuous  refusal,  and 
the  taskmasters  are  bidden  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  Israelites'  labour,  obliging  them  to  scatter  them- 
selves over  the  coimtry  to  find  their  own  straw  for  the 
brick-making.  The  mention  of  the  "  stubble  "  as  still 
standing  in  the  fields  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  early 
spring,  just  after  the  corn  was  cut  (a  full  year,  therefore, 
before  the  Exodus ) ;  and  not  tiE  the  Nile  was  rising  (in 
June)  was  Moses  a  second  time  sent  to  Pharaoh. 

The  Hebrew  officers  who  had  to  make  returns  of  the 
work  to  the  Egyjitian  taskmasters  were  deputed  to  expos- 
tulate with  Pharaoh,  but  reported  to  Moses  their  ill  suc- 
cess. Then  we  are  told  that  Moses  "  returned  unto  the 
Lord."  This  j)hra3e,  imj)lying  a  power  on  Moses'  part 
of  placing  liimself  as  it  were  in  Jehovah's  presence,  will 
frequently  recur.  Does  it  mean  that  the  bright  light  of 
glory  which  appeared  fii-st  to  him  in  the  burning  bush, 
was  still  with  him  ?  Exod.  iii.  12  seems  to  imply  it,  and 
such  passages  as  Exod.  xxv.  22 ;  Numb.  \'ii.  89  indicate 
that  it  was  distinctly  localised,  after  the  completion  of 
the  tabernacle.  But  how  it  may  have  been  in  Goshen 
is  matter  of  mere  conjectiu'e.  Possibly  Moses  there, 
like  the  patriarchs  whenever  they  rested,  liad  "  builded 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  "  (compare  Gen.  sii.  7 ;  xiii.  18)." 

Communing  with  him  at  that  altar,  or  in  the  stillness 
of  liis  tent,  or  wherever  else  it  might  be,  God  renewed 
liis  promise.  God  there  declared  to  Moses  that  though 
the  patriarchs  had  known  Him  as  .Almighty,  yet  the 
full  meaning  of  his  name  Jehovah — ^that  is,  the  intense 
personality  implied  in  this  name — had  never  been 
realised  by  them.  To  Moses  it  sliall  be  realised; 
Jehovah  will  speak  with  him  as  friend  with  friend 
(xxxiii.  11).  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  con- 
fessedly difficult  passage.^ 

Thus  emboldened,  and  armed  with  such  wonder-work- 
ing power  as  might  well  terrify  the  Pharaoh,  Moses  and 


1  Probably  in  the  city  of  Taiiis  or  Zoan  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12). 

-  From  the  narrative  of  Exod.  xviii.,  where  Jethro  visits  Moses 
"  in  his  tent,"  and  offers  sacrifice,  and  then  (in  Moses'  tent,  ap- 
parently) sits  down  to  a  sacred  feast  "  before  the  Lord,"  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  in  his  own  tent  that  Moses  communed  with 
Jehovah.  With  this  a;jrees  the  Septuagint  in  Exod.  sxsiii.  7, 
which  speaks  of  Moses'  tent  (t'jv  a-Kiivti^  ainoZ'j  as  the  abode  of  God's 
presence  before  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  (See  Blunt's 
Coincidences,  pp.  8 — 10.) 

•*  The  difficulty  is  increased  in  our  translation  by  the  insertion 
of  "by:"  in  the  original  it  is,  "My  name  Jahveh  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  The  name  was  not  a  nen-  name  (see  Gen.  xv.  7) ; 
but  they  had  not  Tcnon-ti  Him  who  bore  t'ue  name,  as  Moses  was 
to  know  Him.  Nor  was  Moses  to  know  Him  as  the  Christian 
■was  to  know  Him.  Christ  seemed  to  claim  the  name  when  He 
said,  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  AM." 


Aaron  once  more  presented  themselves  at  his  court.  For 
awhile  the  jugglers^  seemed  to  rival  and  so  discredit  their 
mii'acles.  But  when  the  third  plague  came,  the  terrible 
mosquitoes,  the  magicians  themselves  were  overawed 
and  confessed,  "  It  is  the  finger  of  God !"  Of  these  ten 
plagues  two  things  may  be  observed : — First,  they  were 
thoroughly  Egyptian  ;  the  discolouration  of  theiNile,  the 
frogs,  the  mosquitoes,  the  flies,  the  muiTaiu,  the  locusts, 
the  gloom  of  the  sandstorm,  are  all  natural  to  Egypt  ; 
but,  secondly,  they  were  no  less  clearly  miraculous,  for 
they  came  at  the  command  of  Moses,  and  in  terrible 
intensity,  and  afflicted  the  Egyptians,  while  they  touched 
not  the  Isi'aelites. 

Again  and  agaui  it  is  reiseated  that  "  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened,"  or  that  "  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart : " 
for,  as  one  of  the  Fathers'  has  remarked,  ''the  same 
heat  of  the  same  sun  softens  wax  and  hardens  clay  :"  so 
the  gi'acious  warnings  which  would  have  softened  the 
heart  of  a  better  man,  only  hardened  that  of  Pharaoh ; 
according  to  the  laws  of  God's  x^'o^lence  declared 
by  Christ,  "  He  that  hath  (is  disposed  to  have)  shall 
have  more  abundantly,  and  he  that  hath  not  (is  un- 
Avilling  to  have  grace)  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that 
he  hath." 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  followiug  year,  came 
the  most  terrible  of  all  these  ten  chastisements,  not 
without  due  warning,  and  the  most  careful  j)reparation 
on  the  pari  of  God's  people,  who  were  told  that  this 
would  be  final,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  march. 

And  first  the  wai-niug.  It  was  Moses'  last  interview 
with  the  king.  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  At  midnight 
there  shall  he  a  great  cry  throughout  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  shall  {lie." 
Then  the  Israelites  were  instructed  to  demand^  g'old 
and  silver  from  the  terror-stricken  Egyptians,  and  to 
have  then*  herds  and  flocks,  then-  clothes  and  household 
stuff  ready  for  the  march  on  the  appointed  night. 

But  this  night,  being  "a  night  much  to  bo  ob- 
served," no  less  indeed  than  the  birthright  of  their 
Vda  as  a  nation,  was  to  be  hallowed  by  a  special  service. 
In  all  their  households  the  lamb  had  been  slain  as  the 
sun  went  down,  and  was  being  eaten,  as  they  stood  staff 
in  hand,  then*  loins  girded  for  the  march,  when  there 
rose  on  the  night  air  the  long  wail  of  the  Egyptian 
moiu-ners.  The  destroying  angel  had  smitten  their  first- 
bom.  Not  a  hoiise  where  there  was  not  one  dead! 
Well  may  the  Israelite  mothers,  as  they  listened  to  the 
Egy|)tians'  cry,  and  clasped  their  own  fii-st-bom  to 
then-  heari,  have  felt  that  they  were  indeed  a  redeemed 
people — redeemed  by  that  lamb's  blood  on  the  door- 
post which  warned  the  destroyer  to  spare  and  "pass 
over."  So  in  the  after  years,  when  then-  children  asked 
them,  "What  mean  ye  by  this  service?"  they  were 


"i  The  Jannes  and  Jambres  of  2  Tim.  iii.  8  j  see  Lightfoot's 
savage  Fifili  of  'Novemher  sermon  on  this  text.  "  Paul  takes  an 
argnment  from  their  own  authors  and  concessions  "  (not  asserting 
it  by  inspiration).  . 

5  Theodoret,  quoted  by  most  of  the  Commentaries. 

^  Why  our  translators  rendered  the  common  word  "jMtf  by 
"  borrow  "  it  is  difficult  to  see.  They  were  to  demand  theso  gifts 
,  doubtless  ia  compensatioa  for  their  long  unpaid  labour. 
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bidden  to  reply,  "  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  tlio  passover 
to  Jeliovali,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  when  Ho  smote  tho  Egyptians,  and 
delivered  our  houses." 


That  very  night  Pharaoh  sent  in  haste,  saying,  "  Gret 
you  forth  from  among  my  people  ; "  and  tho  Egyptians 
were  urgent  to  send  them  away,  for  they  said,  "  We  bo 
all  dead  men  ! " 


ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE.— VI. 

BY     THE     REV.     W.     HOUGHTON,     M.A.,     F.L.S.,     HECTOR     OF 


HAKE. 

[HIS  rodent  is  mentioned  only  in  tho  list  of 
animals  not  allowed  to  be  eateu  by  the 
Israelites — "The  hare,  because  he  cheweth 
the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof,  he  is 
unclean  unto  you "  (Lev.  xi.  6 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7).  Of 
course  it  is  well   known  that  the  hare   is  no  rumi- 


PRESTON,     SALOP. 

probably  referred  to  an  unused  Hebrew  root,  ranah,  "to 
run ; "  or  it  may  be  to  the  Arabic  anaha,  "  to  hasten  " 
or  "  run  quickly,"  which  is  very  suitable  to  the  swift 
hare.  Veiy  similar  is  the  derivation  of  our  English 
word  hare,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hara,  the  German  hase, 
the  Sanskrit  sasa,  "  a  hare  or  a  rabbit,"  from  the  root 
sas,  "  to  jump,*'  "  to  move  by  leaping." 


EGYPTIAN  HARE  [Lcpus  ^gyptiacus). 


nant,  and  does  not  chew  the  cud ;  but  as  it  is  in  the 
constant  habit  of  twitching  the  lips,  both  when  it  is 
eating  and  at  other  times,  it  has  been  erroneously  re- 
garded as  a  ruminant.  Goldsmith  informs  us  that 
"  tlie  rliinoceros,  the  horse,  the  rabbit,  the  marmot,  and 
the  squirrel  all  chew  the  cud  by  intervals,"  wliich  is 
utterly  untrue.  The  simple  fact  is  that  all  ruminants 
are  bisulcatc — i.e.,  diA-ido  the  hoof  into  two  parts — and 
all  bisulcates  are  ruminant.  The  hornless  ruminants 
belonging  to  the  genera  Cainelus  and  Llama  differ 
somewhat  from  other  ruminants  in  the  structure  of  tho 
foot.  The  toes  of  the  camel  are  conjoined  nearly  to 
the  apex,  and  the  feet  are  callous  beneath ;  in  tho  llama 
the  sole  is  cloven  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fore-part. 
Hence,  in  point  of  fact,  all  ruminants  are  bisulcatc, 
but  not  to  an  equal  extent.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
tho  liare  is  arneheth,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  is  correctly  rendered.  Both  the  kindred 
languages  and  tradition  point  to  the  hare  as  the  animal 
denoted  by  arneheth  ;  the  etymology  of  the  name  is 


Two  species  of  hare.  Dr.  Tristram  writes,  are  com- 
mon in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  two  others,  perhaps  only 
varieties  or  races  of  one  of  the  others,  are  occasionally 
mot  with.  "  In  the  northern  regions  and  aU  the  wooded 
and  cultivated  portions  of  the  country,  the  only  hare  is 
the  Lepus  Syriacus,  wliich  is  there  very  common.  It  is 
of  the  same  size  and  colour  as  the  English  hare,  and 
extremely  like  it,  but  is  rather  shorter  in  the  ear  and 
broader  in  the  head.  It  has  four  yoimg  at  a  birth.  Tho 
common  hare  of  the  southeni  region  of  Juda\a  and  of 
the  Jordan  valley  is  Lepus  ^gyptiaciis,  a  much.smaller 
animal,  scarcely  larger  than  a  full-grown  rabbit,^-ivith 
very  long  ears  and  a  light  tawny  fur.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  most  desolate  regions,  and,  like  the  last 
species,  has  four  young  at  a  birth.  We  foimd  the 
leverets  at  various  times  of  the  year.  There  are  two 
other  species  only  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  Lepus  Shudticus  and  Lepus 
isabellimus,  one  the  characteristic  hare  of  Arabia,  the 
other  of  the  Egj-ptiau  desert"  {NatKisLBib.,  p.  99). 
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Russell,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  states  that 
neither  the  Turks  nor  other  natives  are  fond  of  the 
flesh  of  the  hare,  that  the  Arabs  eat  it,  but  the  Arme- 
nian Christians  from  a  religious  scruple  abstain  from 


non  putant  "  {B.  G.  v.  12).  But  prejudice  entertained 
by  modern  races  against  hare's  flesh  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon. Burton  tells  us  that  the  Somal  Arabs  will  not 
touch  it ;  M.  Crantz  says  that  the  Greenlanders,  if  in 


3IEN    CARIiYi:,-^    HAEE,    BIRDS,    ETC.       (BRITISH    MUSEUM.) 


it.  Aversion  to  hare's  flesh  is  not  confined  to  Orientals  ; 
to  this  day,  we  believe,  the  Laplanders  and  some  other 
Europeans  regard  it  with  horror.  Formerly  this  aver- 
sion prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does 
now.  The  ancient  Britons  were  not  allowed  by  their 
religion  to  eat  hare,  fowls,  or  geese,  at  least  so  says 
Caesar:  "Leporem  et  gallinam  et  anserem  gustare  fas 


want,  will  eat  foxes  rather  than  hares.  Among  the 
Hottentots  the  hare  was  eaten  by  the  women,  but  was 
forbidden  to  men.  M.  Scldegel  states  that  the  prejudice 
against  it  existed  amongst  the  ancient  Chinese ;  it  is 
curious  also  to  remark  that  neither  in  the  Danish  Kitchen- 
Middins,  nor  in  the  Swiss  Pfahlbauien,  or  lake  habita- 
tions, have  any  remains  of  the  hare  been  discovered, 
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with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  boucs.  "  The  almost 
enttro  absence  of  the  hare  "  Sir  John  Lubbock  Avitli 
much  reason  attributes  to  "  the  curious  prejudice  which 
was  and  is  entertained  by  many  races  against  the  flesh 
of  this  animal  "  [Prehistoric  Times,  2nd  edition,  p.  190). 
The  following'  is  Dr.  Russell's  description  of  hare-hunt- 
ing in  Syria  : — ''  At  present  (1790  circ.)  the  geutlomcn 
course  with  native  greyhounds,  assisted  by  a  hawk  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  employed  for  antelopes.  The 
company,  consisting  of  twenty  or  thii-ty  horsemen, 
servants  included,  draw  up  in  a  line  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  eight  feet.  Near  each  end  of  the  line,  which  is 
termed  the  '  Barabar,'  two  brace  of  greyhounds  are  led 
by  footmen ;  and  adva,nced  a  little  before  the  centre,  the 
falconer  rides. 

"  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  dog-leaders  are  sur- 
prisingly adroit  in  finding  a  hare,  and  are  eucoui'aged 
by  a  reward  if  they  give  proper  notice,  which  is  done 
by  calling  out  deliberately,  '  Yatoo  ! '  (She  sleeps !) 
In  this  order  the  Barabar  advances  slowly,  and  as  soon 
as  the  hare  is  put  up,  one  or  a  brace  of  the  nearest  grey- 
hounds are  slipped,  and  the  falconer,  galloping  after 
them,  throws  off  his  hawk.  Such  of  the  company  as 
choose  follow;  the  others  remain  standing  in  the  Bara- 
bar, to  which  the  sportsmen  return  when  the  chase  is 
over.  The  hare  cannot  run  long  when  the  hawk 
behaves  properly,  but  sometimes,  getting  the  start  of 
the  dogs,  she  gains  the  next  hill  and  escapes.  It  now 
and  then  happens,  when  the  hawk  is  fierce  and  vora- 
cious in  an  unusual  degree,  that  the  hare  is  struck  dead 
at  the  first  stroke ;  but  that  is  very  uncommon,  for  the 
liawks  i)refeiTed  for  hare-hunting  are  taught  to  potmee 
and  buft'et  the  game,  not  to  seize  it,  and  they  rise  a  little 
between  each  attack  to  descend  again  with  fresh  force. 
In  this  manner  the  game  is  confused  and  retarded  till 
the  greyhounds  come  in  "  (ii.,  p.  155). 

The  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  have  a  sin- 
gular mode  of  cooking  a  hare.  A  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  is  filled  with  dried  brushwood,  and  upon  this 
when  thoroughly  kindled  the  hare  is  laid  without  any 
preparation,  or  even  removing  the  flue  or  entrails. 
When  the  fire  Jias  ceased  blazing,  the  earth  that  had 
been  dug  out  and  laid  round  the  edges,  being  now 
thoroughly  lieated,  is  raked  over  the  hai'e,  which  is  left 
thus  covered  up  till  sufficiently  roasted.  Its  own 
gvaxj  with  a  little  salt  composes  the  sauce.  The  dish  is 
said  by  those  who  have  eaten  it  to  be  excellent. 

The  Lcpus  JEgyptiacus  is  a  native  of  the  valley 
o£  the  Nile  as  well  as  the  two  deserts;  its  figure 
occurs  frequently  on  the  Egj^tian  monuments,  where 
the  sculptor  has  not  failed  to  indicate  the  great  length 
of  its  ears.  According  to  Horopollo  {Hieroglyph,  i. 
26),  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to  denote  an  opening 
they  delineated  a  hare,  "because  this  animal  always 
has  its  eyes  open."  The  hare  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  animals  hunted  by  the  Egyjitians,  and  was  pro- 
bably used  as  food.  The  Coptic  name  \s  pat-jyhat,  each 
of  wliich  syllables  denotes  "  a  foot,"  and  perhaps  has 
reference  to  the  animal's  swiftness.  Figures  of  the 
hare  are  not  imcommon  in  the  Assyrian  sculj)tures. 


It  is  generally  represented  as  carried  liy  the  hind-legs 
in  the  hand  of  an  attendant  upon  the  huntsmen,  who 
were  probably  expert  enough  to  transfix  it  with  an 
arrow  while  running.  That  coursing  the  hare  with 
greyhoimds  was  also  pursued  by  the  Assyrians,  is  e\-i- 
dent  from  a  bronze  dish  which  Mr.  Layard  found  at 
Nimroud,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museimi. 
The  dogs  represented  coursing  hares  are  clearly  of  the 
greyhound  type,  and  very  difiierent  from  the  powerful 
mastifi"  employed  in  the  chase  of  wild  oxen  or  fierce 
carnivora  (see  page  57).  Figures  of  eagles  devouring 
hares  are  also  sometimes  represented.  Rabbits  ai*e  not 
indigenous  to  any  of  the  Bible  lands;  they  have  been 
introduced  into  Syria.  The  original  home  of  the  rabbit 
seems  to  have  been  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
(see  on  this  subject  our  paper  on  "The  Rabbit  as 
known  to  the  Ancients,"  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  for  March,  1869). 

BAT. 

The  order  known  to  systematists  as  Cheiroptera 
is  well  represented  in  Palestine,  certain  cavernous 
recesses  being  said  to  bo  literally  swarming  with  these 
animals.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "bat"  is  'aialleph, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  derived  from  two  roots— 
'atal,  "  to  be  dark,"  and  eph,  "  flying,"  hence  the  "  night- 
flyer."  It  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  unclean  bii-ds 
forbidden  as  food  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Dent, 
xiv.  18).  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  Araljs,  regarded 
the  bat  as  a  bu'd  on  account  of  the  membranous  expan- 
sion— so  characteristic  of  this  mammal — which  bestows 
upon  it  the  power  of  flight.  Bats  are  mentioned  with 
moles  (mole-rats)  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  frequenting 
ruins  and  desolate  places  :  "  In  that  day  a  man  shaU 
cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they 
made  each  one  for  himself  to  worshiji,  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats"  (ii.  20).  In  the  Book  of  Baruch  {xi.  22)  it  J 
is  said  of  the  Babylonian  idols,  "Upon  their  bodies  \ 
and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  and  the  cats 
also." 

Of  the  bats  of  Palestine  Dr.  Tristram  thus  writes : 
— "  One  small  species  of  short-tailed  bat  {Vesperugo 
jS'tt/iZw),  well  known  in  the  south  of  Europe,  swarms  in 
the  cjuarries  under  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  i 
Cave  of  Adullam,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  almost  im-  I 
possible  to  keep  a  torch  alight  while  creeping  througli 
the-caverns.  Another  small  species,  with  a  tail  as  long 
as  its  lx)dy,  and  a  singular  horse-shoo  nose,  charac- 
teristic of  several  genera — Rhinopoma  microphylhim — 
also  found  in  Egyi)t,  dwells  in  thousands  in  the  caves  by 
the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Jordan  valley.  In  Galileo 
especially,  near  the  Lake  of  G^nuesaret,  the  caves  are 
inhabited  by  clouds  of  a  very  large  tawny-coloured  bat, 
Tupliozous  nudiventris,  an  African  species.  In  the 
wooded  districts  of  tho  counti^  we  also  found  in  caves 
a  lai-ge  fox-headed  tawny  Ixit  {Xantharpyia  JEgyptiuca), 
measuring  more  than  twenty  incJies  across  tho  wings. 
Besides  these  several  other  species  were  collected  by  us ; 
among  others  tho  greater  horse-shoe  bat,  rather  rare  in 
England  [JRliinolophusfernmi-eqinmmi};  another  horse- 
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shoe  bat  [Bh.  clivosus) ;  the  European  mouse-coloured  bat 
{Vespertilio  murinus).  The  common  long-eared  bat  of 
Encj'land  {Plecotus  aurUiis)  flits  constantly  about  the  Sea 
of  Galileo,  and  harbours  in  the  glens  near  it;  and  other 


Mr.  Layard  also  speaks  of  the  abundance  of  bats  in  a 
cavern  near  the  hill  of  Koukalj : — "  We  advanced  cau- 
tiously, but  not  without  setting  in  motion  an  avalanche 
of  loose  stones,  which,  increasing  as  it  rolled  onwards, 
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South  European  and  Egyptian  species  are  met  Avitli.  In 
Central  Palestine,  as  in  Britain,  the  bats  are  dormant 
during  the  winter,  but  in  -Ihe  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  o-sring  to  the  warmth  of  ihe  climate,  we  found 
them  active  throughout  the  year  "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  46). 


by  its  loud  noise  disturbed  swarms  of  bats  that  hung 
to  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  cavern.  Flpng  towards 
the  light,  these  noisome  beasts  almost  compelled  us  to 
retreat.  They  clung  to  our  clothes,  and  our  bauds 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  settling  on  our  faces.    The 
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rustling  of  their  wings  was  like  the  noise  of  a  great 
wind,  and  an  abominable  stench  arose  from  the  recesses 
of  the  cave  "  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Sec.  Exped.,  p.  307). 
Figures  of  bats  occur  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Beni 
Hassan ;  according  to  HorapoUo,  when  the  Egyjitiaus 
would  symbolise  a  man  who  is  weak  and  audacious,  tshey 
portray  a  bat,  for  she  flies  though  destitute  of  feathers  ; 
and  again,  when  they  wished  to  represent  a  woman 
suckling  and  bringing  up  her  children  well,  they  portray 
a  bat  with  teeth  and  breasts,  as  being  the  only  winged 
creature  which  has  teeth  and  breasts  {Ilierocjlyph.,  ii. 
52,  53).  Dr.  Kalisch  says  that  the  bat  was  by  some 
tribes  eagerly  caught  and  eaten,  especially  salted  (Com- 
ment, on  Lev.  xi.  19).  We  may  observe  that  a  species 
of  fruit-eating  bat,  the  Icalong  of  Sumatra  and  Timor 
(Pterojpiis  edulis),  a  largo  creature,  ha^-ing  an  expanse  of 
wings  five  feet,  and  a  body  a  foot  long,  is  at  present 
eaten  by  the  natives.  The  flesh,  which  is  white,  is  said 
to  be  tender  and  srood. 


Leaving  the  Bodentia,  wo  will  now  come  to  the 
Ungulata,  a  large  order  of  hoofed  quadrupeds,  which 
modem  zoologists  now  divide  into  two  weU-defined 
groups,  the  Perissodactyla,  or  "  odd-toed  "  imgulates — 
containiug  the  horse,  tapir,  and  rhinoceros — and  the 
Artiodachjla,  or  "  even-toed."  This  ktter  is  subdivided 
into  four  sections  :  (1)  The  non-nmiinatmg  or  Suina, 
as  pigs,  peccaris,  and  hippopotami;  (2)  the  cushion- 
footed  or  Ttjlopoda,  as  the  camels  and  Uamas ;  (3)  the 
Tragulina  or  Chevrotains,  a  gi-oup  of  small  deer-like 
animals,  once  associated  with  the  musk-deer;  (4)  the 
Pecora,  containing  deer,  sheep,  giraffes,  antelopes,  oxen, 
and  goats.  Tliese  three  last  divisions  correspond  with 
the  order  Buminayitia  of  Cu\aer.  Of  the  Perissodac- 
tyla mentioned  in  the  Bible,  we  shall  liave  to  consider 
only  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule ;  while  mider  the 
Artiodactyle  division,  the  Avild  boar,  the  hippopotamus, 
camel,  deer,  sheep,  ox,  and  goat  Avill  form  subjects  for 
our  consideration. 


ILLUSTEATIONS   OF   HOLY   SCRIPTUEE   FROM   COINS,  MEDALS, 

AND   INSCEIPTIONS.— IV. 

BY   THE   REV.    CANON    RAWLINSON,    M.A.,    CAMDEN    PROFESSOR   OF   ANCIENT   HISTORY   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   OXFORD. 


IX. 

jXSCRIPTIONS  of  the  Assyi-ian  monai-ch 
whom  the  Jews  called  "  Tiglath-pileser," 
or  "  Tilgath-pilneser,"  ^  illustrate  and  con- 
^  firm  very  remarkably  the  narrative  con- 
tained in  2  Kiugs  xv.,  XA^i.,  and  2  Chrou.  xxviii.  16 — 21. 
The  Jewish  historians  relate  that  in  the  days  of  Pekali, 
king  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  made 
war  upon  huu  on  two  several  occasions.  On  the  first, 
he  attacked  the  northern  portion  of  Pekah's  territories, 
capturing  "  Ijou,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead  (?),-  and  Galilee, 
all  the  land  of  NaphtaU  "  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and  carrying 
the  inhabitants  away  captive  into  Assp-ia.  On  the 
second,  answering,  the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  he  made  war  on  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel 
and  Syria,  Pekah  and  Rezin;  besieged  the  latter  in 
Damascus,  forced  him  to  surrender,  and  killed  him 
(2  Kings  x\t[.  9) ;  attacked  the  Trans- Jordanic  territoiy 
of  the  former,  and  completely  reduced  it,  carrying  into 
captivity  the  entire  population — "the  Reubenitcs,  the 
Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh " — whom  he 
removed  "to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to 
the  river  of  Gozan,"  or  the  tract  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which  the  Jews  and  Assyrians  called 
"  Gozan,"  and  tlie  Greeks  "  Gauzanitis,"^  or  more  gene- 

1  "  Tiglath-pileser "  (nrN:E"n':;n)  is  the  form  used  in  Kintrs 
(2  Kings  XV.  29  ;  xvi.  7,  10) ;  "  Tilgath-pilneser"  (-ir!<:'7-:-ro?n),  that 
preferred  hy  the  author  of  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  v.  6,  26  ;  2  Chrou. 
xxviii.  20).  The  form  found  in  Kings  very  fairly  represents  the 
Assyrian  word. 

-The  LXX.  have  GnXaan  for  Galnai  here,  which  is  probably  right. 
The  district  about  Lake  Mcrom  was  called  anciently  Gauloniiis,  or 
GavXan. 

3  Ptol.,  Geogr.,  v.  18. 


rally  "  Mygdonia."  ■*  After  these  successes,  Ahaz  paid 
a  visit  to  his  protector  and  suzerain  at  Damascus,  and 
there  saw  an  altar,  the  pattern  of  which  he  took  and  sent 
to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  who  was  ordered  to  set 
it  up  in  the  Temple,  and  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  for  the  other  offer- 
ings of  the  king  and  people  (2  Kings  xvi.  10 — -15). 
During  the  remainder  of  his  reign  Ahaz  seems  to  have 
continued  a  faithf id  Assyrian  vassal,  a  position  which 
he  left  to  his  sou  and  successor,  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  7). 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
The  Assyrian  inscriptions  give  us  a  king  whose  name  is 
read  as  Tiglat-iKil-tsira,  reigning  from  B.C.  745  to  B.C. 
727,  and  therefore  certainly  contem])orary  with  Pekah 
and  Ahaz.  This  king  relates  that  in  the  early  part  of 
liis  reign  he  directed  his  arms  against  Syria,  made  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Meuahem,  king  of  Samaria,  his 
tributaries,  and  received  the  submission  of  Tyi-e, 
Hamath,  Gebal,  and  "  the  Arabs  bordering  upon  Egyi)t." 
Subsequently,  m  his  twelfth  year,  B.C.  734,  ho  made 
another  expedition  into  the  same  parts,  which  he  men- 
tions in  his  annals,  but  without  any  details.  The  year 
following,  B.C.  733,  Rezin  ha^^ug  rebelled,  Tiglath- 
pileser  marched  (ho  tells  us)  into  Syi-ia,  engaged  his 
rebellious  tributary,  defeated  him,  and  forced  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Damascus,  where  he  besieged  him  for  two 
years,"  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  city  surrendered 
at  discretion.     Rezin  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  tells  us 


■•  Strab,,  xvi.  1,  p.  27  ;  4c.  Mygdonia  probably  represents  Gozan, 
the  initial  m  being  formative,  and  the  z  having  passed  into  d  (com- 
pare Gaza-Cadytis,  Achzib-Ecdippa,  &c.). 

s  Compare  the  two  years'  sieges  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xviii.  P,  10) 
and  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  1,  2). 
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that  he  j)ut  him  to  death.  Next,  he  says  that  he  attacked 
Pekah,  king  of  Samai-ia,  who  had  allied  hiniseH  ■with 
Rezin,  conquering  and  occupying  the  land  of  Manasseh 
(Jkfrt  natsuah),  and  placing  garrisons  in  Dor  and  Megiddo. 
After  this,  he  informs  us  that  he  returned  to  Damascus, 
deposed  a  son  of  Reziu,  who  had  been  made  king  in 
his  absence,  and  received  tribute  from  the  kings  of 
Tyi-e,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Judah.  He  calls  the  Jewish 
monarch,  who  brought  him  tribute,  Yahu-hhazi,  or 
Jehoahaz,  a  name  which  diffei-s  from  Ahaz  only  iu 
having  the  name  of  God  (Yahu  =  Jehovah)  prefixed 
to  it.i 

The  agreement  between  these  two  accounts  is  so  pal- 
pable that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  comment  on  it. 
In  both  we  have  Tiglath-pUeser  contemporary  with 
Pekah,  Rezia,  and  Ahaz — on  friendly  terms  irith  the 
last  named,  but  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  other 
two.  In  both  we  find  Damascus  attacked  and  taken, 
and  Rezin  killed.  In  both  Pekah  is  punished,  his  terri- 
tories invaded,  and  towns  taken  from  him,  especially 
towns  belonging 
to  Manasseh ; 
but  in  neither 
is  it  stated  that 
he  made  his  sub- 
mission, or  con- 
sented to  become 
an  Assyrian  tri- 
butary. Ahaz, 
on  the  other 
hand,  appears  ia 
both  as  accept- 
ing this  position, 
and  thence- 
forth holding 
his  crown  as  an 
Assyrian  fief. 
Each       account 

gives  details  which  are  wanting  in  the  other,  but  which 
in  every  case  harmonise,  and  readily  combine  into  a 
probable  narrative.  Scripture  alone  gives  the  particulars 
of  the  first  attack  upon  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  relates 
that  the  second  attack  fell  especially  upon  the  Trans- 
Jordanic  region  (1  Chron.  v.  26),  ascribes  the  idea  of 
the  second  expedition  to  the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  and 
tells  us  what  became  of  the  captives  carried  off  both 
from  Damascus^  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
Assyrian  record  shows  that  Rezin  was  a  rebel  when  the 
vengeance  of  Tiglath-pileser  fell  upon  him  with  such 
extreme  severity;  gives  us  the  length  of  the  siege  which 
he  stood  in  his  capital ;  informs  us  that  he  left  a  son  who 


1  It  is  possible  that  the  real,  original  name  of  Ahaz  was  Jeho- 
ahaz, but  that  the  Jews  dropped  the  first  element  on  account  of 
his  impieties.  The  more  probable  account,  however,  of  the  double 
name  is,  that  Ahaz,  when  he  became  Assyria's  tributary,  was  com- 
pelled to  take  a  new  name  (as  were  Eliakim  and  Mattaniah  when 
they  became  tributary  to  Babylon,  2  Kings  xdii.  34  ;  xxiv.  17), 
and  that  the  name  which  he  took  was  Jehoahaz.  That  his  apostacy 
did  not  extend  to  a  rejection  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  appears  from 
his  caUing  his  son  Hizkiah— "  strength  of  Jehovah." 

-See  2  Kings  svj.  9,  and  compare  the  prophecy  of  Amos  (i.  5). 


claimed  the  inheritance  of  his  crown ;  gives  a  wider 
scope  to  the  Assyrian  expeditions  than  the  Jewish 
writers,  bent  on  narrating  their  own  affaii-s,  care  to 
assign  to  them  ;  and  represents  Pekah  as  punished,  not 
only  by  a  raid  into  liis  territoiy,  but  by  the  permanent 
occupation  of  important  posts  within  it.  The  two  nar- 
ratives are  thus  in  harmony,  and  mutually  fUI  out  one 
the  other.  The  only  approach  to  a  discrepancy  is  in 
the  matter  of  the  chronology.  Tiglath-pileser  states 
that  he  took  tribute  from  Menahem  about  B.C.  738.  The 
numbers  of  oui-  present  Second  Book  of  Kings  assign 
the  reign  of  Menahem  to  about  B.C.  770 — 759.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  was  a  second  Menahem,  whose 
reign  inteiTupted  that  of  Pekah.  ^  But  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  admit  that  the  numbers  of  2  Kings 
XV. — x^•ii.  ai'e  in  inextricable  confusion,"*  and  that  the 
date  usually  assigned  to  Menahem  may  well  be  twenty 
years  too  high. 

The    latter  part  of  the  narrative  of  2  Kings — that 
respecting  the  altar — receives  no    special  illustration 

from  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath- 
pileser  ;  but  a 
light  is  thrown 
upon  it  from  the 
inscriptions  of 
Assyria  gene- 
rally, which 
renders  it  tho- 
roughly intelli- 
gible. It  ap- 
pears from  these 
documents  that 
the  Assyrian 
monarchs  were  in 
the  habit,  when 
they  added  any 
country  to  their 
empire,  of  requiring  that  their  new  subjects  should 
(at  any  rate  to  some  extent)  recognise  the  religion  of 
Assyria.  The  great  king,  in  almost  every  such  case, 
sets  up  in  the  new  province  '•  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
"  altars  to  the  great  gods.'"^  Portable  altars  accom- 
panied the  monarchs  in  their  expeditions,  and  these  no 
doubt  furnished  the  pattern  which  the  subject  peoples 
copied  when  they  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  their 
masters.  "We  learn  from  2  Kings  xvi.  10 — 15  that 
Ahaz  terminated  his  dealings  with  the  Assyi-ians  by 
visiting  Tiglath-pileser  at  Damascus,  and  that  wldle 
there  he  "  saw  an  altar,"  whose  "  fashion  and  pattern, 
according  to  all  the  workmanship  thereof,"  he  sent  to 
Urijah,  the  high  priest  of  the  time,  requii-ing  him  to 
''  build  an  altar  "  after  the  iustmctions  sent,  and  to  set  it 
up  iu  the  Temple  in  lieu  of  the  brazen  altar  of  Solomon. 


ASSYRIAN   ALTAE. 


2  Oppert,  La  Clironologie  Biblique,  pp.  24,  25   (in  the  Annales  de 

Philosophie  Chretienne  for  January,  1869). 

■*  Attempts,  uave  been  made  to  remedy  the  confusion  by  a  series 
of  supposed  interregna  and  double  accessions  (see  Clinton,  F.  H., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  324—327)  ;  but  even  those  who  allow  themselves  in  these 
most  unlikely  suppositions  have  to  admit  also  a  number  of  mistakes. 

'■'  See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  531. 
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Tliero  can  bo  no  I'easonablo  doubt  that  the  idolatrous 
altar  which  ho  thus  sot  up  was  au  altar  after  the 
Assyi-iaii  model,  trian2:ular  at  the  sides  and  circular  at 
tho  top,  tiio  material  of  which  it  was  made  being'  stone, 
and  tho  motive  of  its  erection  not  so  much  a  hankering 
after  strange  gods  as  obedience  to  tho  behests  of  his 
imperial  master.     It  is  noticeable  that  tho  altar  was  not 


merely  set  up  in  tho  Temple,  l)ut  was  given  a  place  of 
great  honom-,  the  brazen  altar  of  Solomon  being  removed 
from  its  proper  position,  directly  in  front  of  tho  Templo 
porch,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  erection.  In 
tliis  we  have  probably  not  a  requirement  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  but  an  endeavour  on  tho  part  of  Ahaz  to  curry 
favour  with  his  suzerain. 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    GOSPELS.— II. 

ST.  jMATTHEW. 

BY    THE    REV.    C.    J.    ELLIOTT,    M.A.,    VICAK    OP    WINKFIELD,    BERKS. 


"  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days 
of  Herod  the  king',  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to 
Jerusalem,  sa3'ing,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." — St. 
IMatthew  ii.  1,  -2. 

ARIOUS  questions  of  interest,  not  imac- 
companied  by  difficulty,  arise  out  of  these 
verses.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  :  the  nationalit}''  of  the  Magi, 
the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  respecting  the  advent  of  the 
promised  Deliverer,  and  the  source  from  which  thstt 
knowledge  was  derived.  On  these  matters  much  vain 
speculation  has  been  indulged,  but  very  little  can  be 
safely  aSii-med. 

Though  naturalised  in  many  languages,  as  in  the  form 
magician  in  our  own,  the  word  Magi  is,  in  all  probability, 
of  Eastern,  and,  as  seems  most  probable,  of  Median, 
origin.  We  are  told  that  in  the  old  Median  language  tho 
word  mog  or  mag  meant  priest,^  and  we  find  from  Hero- 
dotus (i.  101)  that  the  Magi  formed  one  of  the  six 
divisions  or  races  of  the  Median  nation,  and  that  they 
were  consulted  by  Astyages  in  tho  interpretation  of 
dreams  (i.  120). 

Nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  respecting  the  country 
from  which  the  Magi  came.  Some  of  tho  early  Fathers, 
as  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  suppose  that  it  was 
from  Arabia,  and,  as  wo  shall  afterwards  see,  it  is  not 
improbable,  whatever  their  origin,  that  they  may  have 
como  to  Jerusalem  directly  from  that  or  some  other 
country  less  distant  than  Chaldaea  or  Persia.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  as  of  another  early 
opinion  that  tho  Magi  were  kings,  these  ancient  inter- 
preters seem  to  have  been  influenced  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  certain  prophecies  which  wore  supposed 
to  have  received  their  fulfilment  in  the  adoration  and 
offerings  of  tho  mse  men. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  country  from  which  tho 
Magi  originally  came,  beyond  such  inferences  as  may  bo 
drawn  from  tho  fact  that  from  tho  time  of  Zoroaster 
downwards,  tho  parts  beyond  tho  Euphrates — Persia, 
Baetria,  or  Parthia — appear  to  have  been  always  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Magian  philosophy." 


1  Salmasins  says  that  moj  was  tho  co^Omen  of  Zoroaster.  (See 
Thasaurus  Theolonko-PhiUAogicvs,  ii.,p.  66.) 

-  See  Greswell's  DUsertations  xipnn  the  Principles  and  Anangcment 
of  an  Earmony  of  the  Gosx^els,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137.     Ox.  1S37. 


The  same  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  further 
inquiry  respecting  tho  som-co  and  the  amount  of  tho 
knowledge  possessed  by  tho  Magi  of  the  promised  De- 
liverer. It  is  possible  that  the  predictions  of  their  own 
prophet,  Zoroaster,  mayliave  in  some  measure  prepared 
their  miuds  for  His  advent.  It  is  clear,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  such  winters  as  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  Josephus,  to  whose  ^vl•iting■s  it  has  been  supposed 
that  these  heathen,  authors  were  mdebted,  that  a  wide- 
spread expectation  existed  geuei-aUy  in  tho  Eastern 
world  at  this  time  of  the  appearance  of  some  gi-eat 
one;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  improbable,  when 
we  consider  both  the  nationality  and  tho  profession 
of  Balaam,  that  these*  wise  men  may  have  inherited 
some  traditionaiy  record  of  his  proj)hecy  respecting 
the  "star"  wliich  should  "come  out  of  Jacob,"  and 
the  "sceptre"  which  should  "rise  out  of  Israel" 
(Numb.  xxiv.  17). 

Another  difficulty,  and  one  of  a  moi*e  seriotis  natm'C, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  thought  that  the  accm*acy  of  tho 
Scriptural  narrative  is  involved  in  it,  is  the  time  at  which 
the  Magi  arrived  at  Bethlehem  and  presented  their 
offerings.  Premising  only  in  regard  to  this,  as  to  other 
alleged  discrepancies  of  a  similar  character,  that  no 
amount  of  difficulty  in  tho  reconciliation  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  same,  or  of  another  Evangelist,  short  of 
manifest  contradiction,  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  mythical  or  imhistoricalchax*acter  of  the  Gospels, 
we  will  proceed  to  state  shortly  tho  difficulties  which 
may  be,  or  have  been,  alleged  (1)  on  the  supposition  tliat 
tho  \\s\i  of  the  Magi  preceded  tho  j)rescntation  in  tho 
Temple,  and  (2)  on  the  supposition  that  it  followed  that 
event. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  suppositions,  tho 
difficulties  may  bo  stated  as  follows : — 1.  Tho  tuno 
allowed  for  tho  journey  seems  to  bo  insufficient.  2. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  offering  at  tho  purification 
should  have  been  that  of  ono  "  so  impoverished "  that 
she  was  "  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb  "  (compare  Lev.  xii. 
8  with  Luke  ii.  24),  if  shortly  lioforo  this  tuno  tho  wise 
men  had  offered  theu'  costly  oblations.  3.  Our  blessed 
Lord  is  described  as  -rratSiov,  not  Ppe(pos,  an  indication,  as 
it  has  been  alleged,  that  ho  was  more  than  two  months 
of  age.  4.  The  age  of  the  slaughtered  children,  which 
it  is  said,  "according  to  tho  timo  which  Herod  liad 
diligently  inquired  of  tho  wise  men,"  was  two  years  old 
and  under ;  another  indication,  it  is  alleged,  that  moro 
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than  two  montlis  had  expu-ed  since  the  nativity.  5.  The 
holy  child  was  found,  not  in  the  "manger"  or  "inn,"  but 
in  a  "  house."  6.  It  is  improbable  that  at  the  very 
time  at  which  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  were  troubled 
at  the  tidings  of  the  nativity,  our  Lord  should  have 
been  brought  into  the  very  midst  of  his  enemies.  7. 
Wliereas  St.  Matthew,  who  takes  no  notice  either  of  the 
previous  residence  in  Nazareth,  or  of  the  purificatiou, 
relates  the  flight  into  Egypt  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  St.  Luke,  who  takes  no  notice 
of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  asserts,  in  equally  close  con- 
nection with  the  account  of  tho  presentation  in  the 
Temple,  that  "  when  they  had  performed  all  things 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  into 
Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth  "  (ii.  39). 

We  will  now  consider  what  answers  may  be  retm-ned 
seriatim  to  these  objections. 

1.  As  regards  the  time  when  the.  Magi  sot  out  on 
their  jom-ney,  the  language  of  St.  Matthew  seems  to 
leave  it  open  whether  it  was  before  or  af tei*  the  nativity. 
The  star  may  have  appeai'ed  first  to  the  Magi  at  the 
same  time  that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  and  again  shortly  before  or  after  the  uati\dty,  as 
the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  appeared  to  the  shepherds. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  supposition,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Magi,  whatever  their  original  country, 
may  have  come  du-ectly  from  some  part  of  the  East 
nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Persia  or  Chaldaea,  and 
consequently  that,  independently  of  siich  facilities  of 
travelling  as  men  of  wealth  could  command,  they  might 
have  accomplished  the  journey  to  that  city  within  the 
space  of  forty  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
star. 

2.  As  regards  the  offering  made  by  the  Yirgin,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  either  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Magi  were  set  apart  for  other  purposes  (reserved,  it 
may  be,  by  Divine  appointment,  for  the  requu*ements  of 
the  journey  into  Egypt),  or  that  it  was  more  becoming 
for  one  in  so  Immble  a  position  as  the  Virgin,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of 
ciu-  Lord's  earthly  history;  that  that  ofiiering  should 
have  consisted,  not  of  "a  lamb  of  tho  first  year,"  but 
of  "a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  yoimg  pigeons." 

4.  The  limit  of  the  age  of  the  innocents,  "from 
two  years  old  and  under,"  may  be  accounted  for,  (1) 
in  consideration  of  the  unbridled  rage  and  malice  of  a 
bloodthirsty  despot  and  usurper,  who,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  subjects,  and 
distrust  of  his  own  family,  and,  moreover,  of  a  loath- 
some and  hopeless  disease,  in  the  immediate  j)rospect 
of  his  own  death,  spared  neither  wife  nor  children, 
neither  friends  nor  foes ;  (2)  on  the  supposition  that  the 
decree  vicnj  not  have  been,  and,  so  far  as  we  may  jiidge 
from  the  Gospel  narrative,  ivas  not  issued  until  aU 
pre^-ious  efforts  to  discover  om-  Lord  had  failed ;  or  (3) 
on  the  supposition,  already  stated,  that  the  star  may 


have  appeared  before  the  nativity,  and  the  age  deter- 
mined, as  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  seem  to  suggest, 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  star. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  '1)  that  "from 
two  years  old,"  according  to  the  use  of  the  same  or 
similar  expressions  in  the  Greek,  implies,  necessarily,  no 
more  than  the  comprehension  within  the  decree  of  all 
children  who  had  exceeded  their  first  year ;  and  (2)  that 
as  the  executioners  would  judge  of  the  age  of  the 
children,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  then*  appear- 
ance, the  appointment  of  that  age  at  which  they  gene- 
rally begin  to  walk  and  speak,  would  mxtiu-aUy  be 
deemed  the  only  one  which  was  certain  to  scciu'e  the 
object  of  Herod. 

5.  It  will  suffice  to  reply  to  the  fifth  objection,  that, 
though  every  "house  "  was  not  an  "  inn,"  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  "  inn  "  should  be  described 
as  a  "house." 

Having  thus  disposed,  as  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume,  of  every  real  diificidty  involved  imder  five  of 
the  heads  already  enumerated,^  instead  of  considering 
seriatim  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  flight  into  Egj^it  intervened  between  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple  and  the  ^-isit  of  the  Magi,  we 
proceed  to  consider  whether  the  presentation  in  the 
Temple,  either  contemporaneously  with,  or  immediately 
following  upon  the  ^asit  of  the  Magi,  can  or  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  hostile  attitude  of  Herod,  and  the 
excited  state  of  Jerusalem,  consequent  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Magi,  and,  which  is  apparently  a  yet  greater 
difficulty,  with  the  return  to  Nazareth,  as  recorded  by 
St.  Luke,  and  with  the  flight  into  Egypt,  as  recorded  by 
St.  Matthew. 

Now,  it  seems  to  be  the  olmous  inference,  from  the 
phraseology  employed  in  St.  Matt.  ii.  1,  comj)ared  with 
ver.  9  of  the  same  chapter,  and  other  similar  places, 
that  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Jerusalem  followed 
very  closely  upon  tho  nati\'ity.  This  probability  is 
somewhat  increased  by  the  confident  expectation  which 
seems  to  have  been  entertained,  not  only  by  Herod,  but 
also  by  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  would  be  foimd  by. the  Magi  in  the  place  of  his 
nati\'ity." 

On  tho  other  hand,  if  the  jouruey  of  these  Eastern 
sages  was  not  undertaken  until  our  Lord's  bu"th,  it  is 
improbable  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
Jerusalem  at  a  time  much  earlier  than  that  at  which 
the  offerings  after  child-birth,  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
were  prescribed  by  the  Levitical  law — viz.,  forty  days. 

But  how,  it  win  be  asked,  can  it  be  thought  probable, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  presentation  being  contem- 
poraneous with,  or  closely  following  upon  the  visit  of 
the  Magi,  either  that  Joseph  and  Mary  shoidd  have 
incurred  the  risk  of  taking  the  infant  Redeemer  into 
the  immediate  reach  of  Herod,  or  that,  if  actually  taken 


1  2  This  consideration  is  strengthened  hy  the  fact  that  so  many. 

The  former  of  these   alternatives  appears  to  have  been  the  like  Joseph  and  Mary,  had  temporarily  left  their  ordinary  place  of 

traditionary  opinion  of  the  enrly  Church.     It  is  certainly  as  old  as   i  abode,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  recently  issued  by  the  Emperor 

the  time  of  Chiysostom.     (See  Greswell's  Dissertaiioiis,  ii.  143.)    _  I  Augustus. 
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to  Jerusalem,  whilst  in  that  state  of  commotion  at  the 
tidings  of  his  bii-tli  which  is  recorded  in  ver.  3,  he  should 
have  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  liis  persecutors?  Now 
the  ob^aous  rojjly  to  tJie  first  portion  of  this  inquiry  is, 
that  wo  have  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  wise  men 
were  acquiiiuted  at  this  time  with  Herod's  purpose  in  the 
directions  which  lie  gave  them,  and  consequently  that 
we  have  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
Lavo  communicated  that  purpose  to  Joseph  and  Mary ; 
or  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  made  acquainted  with 
it  through  any  other  channel.  Remembering,  then, 
that  Bethlehem  was  Init  six  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that,  very 
shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  or,  as 
it  has  been  supposed,  immediately  before  it — perhaps 
whilst  the  Magi  were  stiU  in  Jerusalem  —  Joseph 
and  Mary  may  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  before  either 
they  or  the  wise  men  became  aware  of  Herod's  purpose 
respecting  the  child  Jesus. 

On  the  latter  supposition,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  in  supposing 
a  return  to  Betldehem  before  the  departure  into 
Galilee.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  journey 
northward  was  probably  "continued  from  Jerusalem, 
arid  thus  in  accordance  with  the  most  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  "  When  they  had  per- 
formed all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
they  returned  into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth  " 
(Lidi:e  ii.  39).  On  either  of  these  suppositions,  the  only 
real  difficulty  to  be  encoimtered  is,  how  it  was  that  no 
attemijt  was  made  on  the  part  of  Herod  or  of  his 
agents  to  secure  the  object  of  his  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension. It  is  manifest,  liowever,  that  so  long  as  many 
possible  solutions  of  this  difficulty  may  be  suggested, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  an  insuperable 
character.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  presentation  in  the 
Temple  preceding  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  Herod's  anger  was  not  yet  stirred,  inas- 
much as  we  have  no  e\adence  that  the  tidings  of  the 
nati-v-ity  had  as  yet  readied  his  ears.  If  stress  be  laid 
npon  the  excitement  which  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
in  his  temple,  as  foretold  by  Malachi,  created,  it  may 
fairly  be  argued  that  that  excitement  did  not  reach  the 
ears  of  Herod  imtil  after  the  return  to  Bethlehem;  and 
that  even  if  the  knowledge  of  the  event  were  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  generally,  as 
well  as  to  Simeon  and  to  Anna,  the  same  imwillingness 
or  inability  on  their  part  to  adopt  any  liostile  measures 
may  have  existed  then,  as  that  which  is  recorded  by 
St.  John  with  reference  to  a  later  period  in  our  Lord's 
history  :  "  Then  said  some  (jf  th(!m  of  Jerusalem,  Is  not 
this  he,  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?  But,  lo,  ho  speaketh 
boldly,  and  they  say  nothing  imto  him.  Do  the  rulers 
know  indeed  that  this  is  the  very  Christ  ? "  (John  vii. 
25,  26). 

The  same  or  similar  considerations  may  bo  urged  on 
tho  supposition  that  the  presentation  in  the  Temple 
followed  immediately  after  tho  visit  of  the  Magi.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  but  in  a  high  degree  probable,  that 
the  fact  should  not  at  once  reach  the  ears  of  Herod, 


even  supposing,  which  is  not  certain,  that  ho  was  still  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.'  In  this  case 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
retm-ned  at  once  to  Nazareth,  being  still  in  ignorance 
of  Herod's  purpose,  and  that  it  was  not  imtil  their  arrival 
at  that  place  that  they  were  warned  of  the  imminence 
of  the  danger,  and  directed  to  flee  into  Egypt. 

The  language  of  St.  Luke  does  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily imply  that  tho  retm-n  to  Nazareth  was  imme- 
diately after  tho  presentation  in  the  Temple.  The  death 
of  Herod  unquestionably  took  place  shortly  before  tho 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
of  the  most  able  chrouologers,  of  that  Passover  whicli 
followed  upon  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  this  case  tho 
abode  in  Egypt  must  necessarily  have  been  of  short 
duration,  and  as  it  formed  no  part  of  St.  Lidie's 
pui-pose  to  make  mention  either  of  the  visit  of  the 
Magi  or  of  tho  consequent  flight  into  Egypt,  so  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  retm*n  to  Nazareth  recorded 
by  him  (ii.  39)  may  have  been  the  same  as  that  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew  (ii.  23),  and  consequently  that  it  fol- 
lowed directly  upon,  and  did  not  precede,  the  flight  into 
Egyi)t. 

A  further  difficulty  is  removed  on  the  supposition 
4hat  the  return  from  Egypt,  which  certainly  followed 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  Herod,  shortly  preceded 
or  nearly  coincided  with  tho  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover.  At  that  season,  as  we  learn  from  Luke 
ii.  41,  Joseph  and  Mary  were  in  the  habit  of  going  up 
(the  Greek  verb  in  the  imperfect  conveys  this  meaning) 
to  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  the  retiuui  of  the  true  Isi-ael 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tj^jical 
Israel,  was  at  this  time,  wo  can  readily  understand, 
without  ha\'ing  recourse  to  the  forced  liypothesis  of  a 
second  residence  in  Bethlehem,  how  it  was  that  the  first 
impulse  of  Joseph  was  to  tarry  in  Judiea,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  "  warned  of  God  in  a  dream ''  that  "  he  turned 
aside  into  tho  parts  of  Galilee,"  and  resumed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Nazareth. 

It  must  again  be  obser\-ed  that  in  a  case  in  which  wo 
are  ignorant  of  so  many  of  the  details,  it  is  impossible 
to  construct  a  continuous  history  with  any  absolute 
amount  of  certainty  as  to  tho  chronologj^.  It  must 
suffice  to  meet  all  reasonable  objections,  if  it  can  bo 
shown  that  the  different  portions  of  the  history,  as 
recorded  by  tho  two  evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Lidce,  so  far  from  being,  as  has  been  alleged,  absolutely 
inconsistent,  may,  -without  any  insuperable  amount  of 
improbability  in  any  of  tho  needful  suj)positions,  bo 
shown  to  be  capable  of  entire  compatibility. 


1  It  appears  that  Herod  left  Jerusalem  immediately  after  tho 
eclipse,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  12 — 13  Mar.,  u.c.  750, 
B.C.  4,  the  very  night  after  the  execution  of  the  zealots  who  had 
thrown  down  the  golden  eagle  which  Herod  had  erected  over  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  Temple.  Some  suppose  that  a  space  of  only 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days  intervened  between  this  event 
and  tho  death  of  Herod.  Others  suppose  that  there  must  have 
been  a  longer  interval,  and  Frc-ret  speaks  of  the  intercalation  of 
an  extraordiuarj'  Nisan,  in  consequence  of  which  tho  Passover, 
which,  it  appears,  certainly  followed  very  shortly  upon  the  death 
of  Herod,  was  deferred  to  tho  10th  of  May,  See  Browne's  Ori.o 
Sceclorum,  p.  29  (note). 
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THE    COINCIDENCES    OF    SCEIPTUKE.— III. 

ST.   PAUL   AND   ST.   LUKE. 


BY   THE    EDITOE. 


\T  may,  I  think,  bo  safely  assumed,  iu  ac- 
cordance botli  with  tlie  traditional  belief 
of  the  Church  and  the  judgment  of  all 
scholars  of  any  authority,  (1)  that  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  manifestly  by 
the  same  author,  are  the  work  of  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul.  (2) 
That  the  occurrence  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  x\"i.  10,  its  disappearance  after  xvi.  17, 
its  recurrence  in  xxi.  1,  and  again  throughout  chapters 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  may  fairly  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  writer  in  certain  stages 
of  the  work  which  he  narrates.  (3)  That,  as  a  probable 
inference  from  the  preceding  assumption,  the  church 
of  Philippi  was,  to  a  lai-ge  extent,  the  scene  of  St.  Luke's 
labours  as  an  evangelist  during  the  time  which  fills  up 
the  space  between  St.  Paul's  departiu-e  from  Philippi,  in 
Acts  xvi.  40,  and  his  return  to  it  iu  Acts  xx.  1,  the 
period,  i.e.,  which  includes,  in  relation  to  St.  Paul's  work 
as  a  teacher,  the  Epistles  to  the  Tliessalonians,  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  Galatians,  and  the  Romans.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  will  be  to  trace  the  coincidences 
between  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Evangelist  on  the  other  hand,  which  seem  to  illus- 
trate, or  be  explained  by,  the  hypothesis  thus  stated,  and 
so  far  to  be  a  confirmation  of  it. 

I.  It  has  long  been  a  familiar  topic  in  all  Introduc- 
tions and  Commentaries  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  pre- 
eminently the  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Theophilus 
to  whom  he  writes  is  supposed,  on  the  strength  of  the 
use  of  the  same  conventional  epithet  of  respect,  "  most 
excellent"  (Luke  i.  1),  as  is  applied  to  Felix,  the  Pro- 
curator of  Judaea  (Acts  xxiv.  3),  to  have  been  a  Gentile 
convert  holding  some  official  position  that  entitled  him 
to  that  honour.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  writer 
whose  sympathies  were  so  entirely  with  St.  Paul  iu  the 
great  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  would 
exercise,  as  he  dealt  with  the  "  many "  records  (L^^ke 
i.  1)  out  of  which  he  compiled  his  Gospel,  something 
like  a  principle  of  selection,  and  choose  those  which  most 
tended  to  identify  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  preached 
with  the  teaching  and  the  mind  of  Christ.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  noticed,  almost  at  the  earliest  stage  of  critical 
inquiry,  that  he  gives  a  special  prominence  to  whatever 
tends  to  bring  out  the  universality  of  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ  and  the  pardoning  love  of  the  Father.  So  he 
traces  the  line  of  Messianic  descent,  not  from  Abraham, 
as  though  he  were  dwelling  only  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  made  to  the  chosen  seed,  but  upwards 
through  David,  Abraham,  Noah,  to  the  first  father  of 
the  whole  family  of  man  (Luke  iii.  38).  He  alone  re- 
cords the  parable  of  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money  and  the 
Prodigal  Son  (xv.  8—32),  and  the  liistories  of  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner  (vii.  36 — 50)  and  of   the  repentant 


thief  (xxiii.  39 — 43),  as  showing  that  not  even  the  chief 
of  sinners  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Divine  com- 
passion ;  he  dwells  (fact  and  parable  here  also  coinciding 
■\\dth  and  illustrating  each  other)  on  the  breaking  down 
of  national  distinctions  and  antipathies,  the  transfer  to 
mankind  of  what  liad  been  the  inheritance  of  Israel, 
the  spiritual  superiority  which  was  to  be  found  in  those 
who  seemed  most  excluded  from  spiritual  privileges — 
first  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  who  showed 
kindness  to  one  who,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
was  not  his  neighbour,  while  priest  and  Levite  passed 
by  without  a  touch  of  pity  (x.  1 — 37)  ;  and  next  in  the 
history  of  the  ten  lepers,  among  whom  the  one  that 
returned  to  give  glory  to  God  for  the  work  of  healing 
belonged  to  the  same  hated  and  despised  nation.  So 
also  he  alone  records  the  anticipations  of  the  universal 
kingdom  that  gathered  roimd  om-  Lord's  nativity  ;  the 
thought  that  the  "  day-spring  from  on  high  "  was  to 
"  give  light  to  those  that  were  in  darkness  "  (i.  79),  as 
well  as  "  knowledge  of  salvation "  to  God's  chosen 
people ;  that  there  was  to  be  "  en  earth  peace,  good-will 
towards  men  "  as  men,  as  well  as  for  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham (ii.  14) ;  that  the  same  light  was  "  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  God's  people  Israel " 
(ii.  32).  In  all  this  we  may  trace  the  guiding,  illumining 
purpose  of  one  who  had  been  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
embrace  the  Gospel  as  St.  Paul  preached  it,  in  all  its 
width  and  fulness.  Hardly  less  significant  is  the  fact 
that  he  alone  records  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disci- 
ples (x.  1),  for  that  number  was  to  the  Jew  as  distinctly 
symbolical  of  the  nations  of  the  outlying  Gentile  world 
as  twelve  was  of  the  completeness  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  at  every  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  seventy  oxen  were  solemnly  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  of  intercession  for  that  world  which  the  Jews 
ordinarily  regarded  mth  so  hard  and  cold  an  indiffer- 
ence. The  marked  manner  in  which  the  Evangelist 
distinguishes  himself  from  those  who  had  been  "  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word"  (i.  2)  forbids 
i  our  adopting  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  he 
I  himself  was  one  of  that  body  of  disciples,  but  we  may 
I  well  believe  that  it  included  some  who  were  either 
j  proselytes  themselves  (such,  e.g.,  as  Nicolas  of  Antioch, 
I  whom  we  find  among  the  seven  (Acts  vi.  5\  and  who, 
in  order  to  have  commanded  the  suffrages  of  the  Church 
at  that  early  stage  of  its  growth,  must  have  already 
been  well  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  disciples),  or 
who,  by  their  training  and  associations,  were  cpialified 
to  act  upon  them,  and  through  them  upon  the  other 
sheep  that  were  "  not  of  this  fold  "  (John  x.  16),  to 
preach  the  Gospel  not  only  to  the  "  dispersed  among 
the  Greeks  "  (John  vii.  35),  but  to  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. 

"We    pass   from    the   Gospel  to    the    Acts    of    the 
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Apostles,  aud  tlicre  tho  same  principle  at  onco  of 
selectiou  and  (as  M.  E-onau  points  out,  with  some 
scorn)  of  omission  also  is  seen  at  work.  It  is  not 
a  complete  narrative  of  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Apostles,  or  of  the  growth  of  heresies  ;  it  is  not  even — 
though  it  comes  nearer  to  that  character — a  complete 
record  of  the  labours  of  St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paid.  It  is 
empliatically  a  history  of  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
in  the  admission  first  of  proselytes,  like  Nicolas  and  the 
Ethiopian  eimuch  (vi.  5 ;  viii.  27),  aud  then  of  the  hated 
and  unclean  Samaritans  (viii.  5),  and  then,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  of  the  imcircumcised  heathen,  who  were  but 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  worshipping  the  one  God,  not 
prosel)-tes  of  righteousness,  with  whom  the  devout 
Israelite  coidd  hold  any  close  companionship.  It  notes 
the  rise  and  the  settlement  of  but  one  controversy,  aud 
that  was  the  dispute  which  tlu-eatened  to  break  up  the 
one  imiversal  family  into  two  di\nded  and  discordant 
halves,  and  gives  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  decree  of 
the  first  coimcil  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  received  with 
joy  by  aU  the  Geutdo  Chm-ches  as  the  great  charter  of 
their  freedom  (Acts  xv.  24 — 31).  It  passes  over — not, 
as  has  been  Avrongly  said,  -with  a  false  reticence  or  dis- 
honest suppression  of  the  truth,  but  as  a  passing  aud 
moinentary  incident,  not  affecting  the  broad  issues  of 
the  controversy — the  dispute  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter  as  to  the  logical  and  practical  consequences  of  the 
decree  to  which  they  had  both  assented  (Gal.  ii.  14). 
It  is  quite  possible,  indeed  (as  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
distinctly  indicates  the  absence  of  the  writer  from 
Ajitioch  at  the  only  period  to  which  that  dispute  can 
with  any  probability  be  assigned)  that  there  was  no 
suppression  at  all,  aud  that  the  fact  is  not  recorded  by 
him  simply  because  he  did  not  know  it.  It  would  be 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  nobility  of  St.  Faid's 
natiu-e  that  he,  though  forced  to  refer  to  the  difference 
in  order  to  vindicate  to  the  Galatiaus  the  authority  and 
independence  which  had  been  so  unscruiiulously  at- 
tacked, should  not  willingly  speak  with  another,  even 
with  his  o^Tn  familiar  friend,  of  the  momentary  weak- 
ness of  the  great  Apostle,  who,  on  his  first  conversion, 
had  received  him  trustf idly  (Gal.  i.  18),  and  having  been 
steatlfast  in  his  support  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel 
at  the  great  debate  at  Jerusalem,  had  afterwards  given 
to  him  aud  Barnabas  the  "  right  hand  of  fellowship  " 
(Gal.  ii.  9),  aud  agreed  to  a  partition-treaty  as  governing 
their  a^iostolic  work.  After  the  narrative  of  Acts  xv. 
the  book  becomes  more  exclusively  the  record  of  St. 
Paul's  work,  and  lias  more  the  character  of  a  biography. 
Written  by  St.  Luke,  as  it  was,  dui'iug  or  shortly  after 
St.  Paid's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  can  well  think 
of  the  Evangelist  as  writing  for  the  great  body  of  Itahan 
converts  like  Theophilus,  carrying  through  both  parts  of 
his  history  tho  same  leading  thought,  showing  that  the 
work  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord,  whose  mission  to 
the  Apostle  had  been,  "  Depart :  for  I  will  send  thee  far 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles  "  (Acts  xxii.  21),  and  who  had 
sealed  his  ministi-y  with  the  Avitnoss  of  mighty  and  mar- 
vellous "works,"  and  yet  moi-e  mighty  and  marvellous 
spiritual  results,  was  in  harmony  with,  and,  as  it  were, 


the  natural  develoijmeut  of  what  had  been  seen  and 
heard  duriug  the  years  Avhen  He  himself  taught  iu 
Galilee  aud  Judaja,  iu  synagogue  aud  temple. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  hazardous  a  con- 
jecture to  identify  the  Gospel  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks 
as  iu  some  special  sense  his  owni  ("■  the  gospel  wliich  I 
preached  to  you,"  1  Cor.  xv.  1 ;  "  according  to  my  gospel," 
2  Tim.  ii.  8)  with  any  written  record,  still  less  with  the 
particular  book  wliich  Ijears  St.  Luke's  name.  It  would 
indeed  bo  a  simple  anachronism  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
had  in  his  possession,  while  writuig  at  Corinth  or  at 
Ephesus,  a  book  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
circumstantial  e™lence,  was  not  written  till  after  he  had 
sojourned  for  two  full  years  at  Rome.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  clear  that  the  term  "  gospel  "  as  used  by  St.  Paul, 
though  it  comprised  much  more,  did  at  least  include  a 
narrative  of  the  main  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  pro- 
bably also  the  main  elements  of  his  teaching  (Rom.  i. 
3, 4 ;  xi.  23—26 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  1—7) ;  that  the  "  traditions '" 
on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress — i.e.,  his  own  oral 
teaching,  given  in  addresses  to  the  church,  and  in 
the  instruction  of  catechumens — were  not  less  narrow 
ui  their  range,  and  as  they  comprised  rides  for  life, 
worship,  the  discipUue  of  the  Church,  so  also  em- 
braced the  doctrine  which  Christ  had  taught,  di- 
rectly during  his  mmistry,  through  the  work  of  the 
Spu'it  after  his  ascension,  and  the  facts  on  which  the 
doctrine  rested.  And  bearing  this  iu  mind,  wo  may 
well  believe  that  the  class  of  facts,  and  the  elements  of 
teaching  on  which  he  woidd  most  dehght  to  dwell, 
would  be  those  wliich  the  beloved  physician  who  was 
his  familiar  friend  had  gathered  together  diu-ing  many 
years,  and  afterwards  put  in  shai)e  for  the  i^ermauent 
instruction  of  his  disciples.  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are,  in  their  very  form  and  uatiu'e,  neither  exegctical  nor 
narrative,  aud  we  can  only  look,  at  the  farthest,  for  in- 
cidental references  to  what  entered,  we  may  believe, 
much  more  largely  into  liis  oral  teaching.  But  where 
we  do  note  these  references,  there  is,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  a  striking  agreement  •with  the  records  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  Thus  what  St.  Paid  had  taught  in 
every  church  as  to  the  one  ceremonial  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  ordained  for  perpetual  observance — "  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto 
you,  Tliat  tlie  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed  took  bread :  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat :  this  is  my  body, 
which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  After  tho  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when 
he  had  supped,  sajnug,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament 
in  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  re- 
membrance of  me  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25) — is  in  almost 
verbal  agreement  with  tho  record  of  tho  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  iu  Luke  xxii.  19,  20,  even  in  the  do- 
tails  where  that  record  differs  from  the  narrative  of  St. 
Matthew  aud  St.  Mark.  So  again  when  he  quotes  tho 
Divine  rule  as  to  the  payment  of  ministerial  work,  it  is 
iu  the  words,  "  The  labom-er  is  worthy  of  his  reward  "  (or 
hire)  (1  Tim.  v.  1S\  we  find  a  verbal  agreement  with 
Luke  X.  7.    The  difference  between  St.  Paul's  account 
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of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  his  resurrection,  appa- 
rent on  a  comparison  of  1  Cor.  xw  with  Luke  xxiv., 
in:iy  at  first  siglit  appear  to  mihtate  against  this  view, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  aiford  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  tlie  variations.  (1.)  St.  Paul  claims,  it 
will  be  remembered,  to  give  facts,  wliich  if  not  expressly 
communicated  to  him,  as  the  essence  of  his  Gospel  was, 
hj  direct  nispiration,  were  yet  such  as  he  could  vouch 
for  on  his  own  personal  authority,  brought  within  his 
knowledge  by  mtuesses  v>-ho  were  but  one  step  removed 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  3). 
(2.)  It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  appearances  one,  that 
to  Cephas,  or  Simon  Peter,  which  is  specially  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  as  among  the  first  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  is  implied 
incidentally  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  ("  Tlie  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,  and  hath  a^ipeared  to  Simon  "  xxiv.  3-1),  and  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  other  three  Evangelists. 
(3.)  It  must  be  taken  into  accoimt  that  at  the  time  when 
St.  Paid  vrrote  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Lidie  had  cer- 
tainly not  Avi'itten  his  Gospel,  and  had  probably  advanced 
but  a  little  way  in  the  collection  of  his  materials ;  that 
his  work  as  a  ^Vl•iter  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  period 
of  St.  Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Ceesarea,  during 
which  St.  Luke  was  with  him  or  near  him,  and  would 
therefore  have  abundant  opportunities  for  intercourse 
with  those  who,  as  officially  connected  mth  the  court 
of  the  Herods,  such  as  Manaeu  (Acts  xiii.  1),  Joanna, 
the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward  (Luka  A-iii.  3),  or 
as  ha%'ing  been  among  the  inner  or  outer  cii-cle  of 
disciples,  were  able  to  report  to  him  what  they  had  seen 
or  heard.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  on  this  point 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  risen  Lord,  we  have  in  him 
and  in  St.  Paul  almost  or  altogether  independent  wit- 
nesses, and  tliat  the  e^"ideuce  for  the  facts  which  they 
relate,  whether  separately  or  jointly,  is  therefore  so 
much  the  stronger.  (4.)  There  is,  as  is  well  known,  one 
remarkable  instance  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes,  as  "  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  a  saying  ("It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  Acts  xx.  35),  which  is  not 
found  in  any  extant  Gospel.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
include  this  in  the  list  of  distinct  and  unmistakable 
coincidences.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  io  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  altogether  identical  in  tone 
andfeehug  with  the  teaching  wliich  St.  Luke  delights  to 
record,  with  the  warnings  against  seK-indulgent  luxury 
and  the  love  of  riches,  with  the  precepts — "  Give  alms 
of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold,  all  things  are 
clean  imto  you  "  (Luke  xi.  41) ;  "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and 
give  alms"  (Luke  xii.  33).  This  too,  we  may  remember, 
though  it  was  spoken  before  the  composition  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  Evangelist 
and  the  Apostle  were  in  close  companionship,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  one  may  well  have  learnt  the  words 
which  he  quoted  from  the  other.  The  weight  of  this 
consideration  as  to  the  general  tone  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
wiU  appear  more  fully  in  the  next  section. 

n.  It  has  been  often  noticed,  especially  by  M.  Renau 
[Les  Ajputres,  p.  xxiv.),  that  both  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  indicate  in  St.  Luke  some  characteristic  tendencies 
such  as  we  should  now  describe  by  the  epithet  "commu- 


nistic." He  records,  with  special  force  and  fidness, 
parables  like  those  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (xvi. 
19 — 31),  the  Unjust  Steward  (x^^.  1—12),  the  rich 
fool  (xii.  1(J — 21),  each  with  its  own  special  warning 
against  the  abuse  of  riches,  the  dii-ect  j)recepts  above 
referred  to  enjoining  alms-giving  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent;  the  injimction  to  the  wealthy  Pharisee  not  to 
iu\-ite  his  rich  neighboui-s  wlien  he  made  a  feast,  but  to 
call  together  '•  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  " 
(Luke  xiv.  13).  So  in  the  Acts  he  gives  a  i^rominence, 
not  needed  by  what  we  have  seen  was  his  main  purpose, 
to  the  generous,  self-sacrificing  love  of  early  Christian 
life,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  "they  had  all  things 
common,"  that  '-none  said  that  ought  of  the  things 
that  he  possessed  was  his  own,"  that  "distribution  was 
made  to  every  one  accordiug  to  liis  need  "  (Acts  ii. 
44 ;  iv.  32,  35). 

It  was  probable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  one  whose 
convictions  on  this  j)oint  were  so  strong  would  impress 
thc-m  on  others,  and  be  himself,  according  to  liis  ability, 
a  li-dng  illustration  of  them.  The  very  temj)er  Avhich 
prompts  to  such  a  line  of  action  woidd  also  be  that  which 
shrinks  from  publicity,  and  will  not  "  let  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,"  doing  good  by  stealth, 
and  blushmg  to  find  it  fame.  The  coincidences  to  which 
I  now  purpose  to  call  attention  vvill,  if  I  mistake  not, 
show  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

(o)  Internal  ev-idence  agrees  with  a  very  early  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  that  St.  Luke's  first  acquaintance  with 
the  preachers  of  the  new  faith  began  at  Antioch.  The 
fiuness  vv-ith  which  ho  narrates  all  that  passed  there 
when  they  first  arrived  ;  how  those  who  represented  the 
early  state  of  tlie  Chui-cli  before  "  the  persecution  that 
arose  about  Stephen  "  preached  the  word  to  none  but 
unto  the  Jews  only  ; "  how  then,  a  little  later,  some  wlio 
were  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  "  spake  unto  the  Grecians  " 
(or  rather,  taking  the  better  siqjported  reading  of  the 
MSS.,  the  Greeks,  i.e.,  the  uncircumcised  proselytes  or 
inquirers)  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  them,  "  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus ;  "  how  next  Barnabas  and  Saul 
came  to  carry  on  the  work ; — the  knowledge  he  displays 
of  names  hke  those  of  "  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger, 
and  Lucius  of  Cyi'ene,  and  Manaen,  Avhich  had  been 
brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrareh  "  (Acts  xiii.  1),  of 
Avliom  otherwise  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  the  stress 
which  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Antioch  that  the 
new  name  of  Clu-istian,  destined  to  have  so  wide  and 
glorious  a  course,  was  first  given  to  the  disciples  (Acts 
xi.  26) — all  this  speaks  of  knowledge  gamed  on  the  spot 
by  one  who  was  in  part  at  least  an  actor  in  the  story.. 
^Yhv.t  1  desire  to  note  then  is,  that  it  is  precisely  at  this 
stage,  when  the  influence  of  the  Evangelist  must  have 
been  more  or  less  active  there,  that  Ave  find  that  the  dis- 
ciples, on  hearing  of  the  distress,  actual  or  aT)proaching, 
to  which  the  brethren  of  Jerusalem  were  exposed,  deter- 
mined, "  every  man  accordiug  to  his  ability,  to  send  relief 
to  those  who  were  thus  suffering  ;  '•  which  also  tliey  did, 
and  sent  it  to  the  eiders  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Said"  (Acts  xi.  27—30).    If  the  conjecture  (at  present,  I 
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freoly  admit,  it  is  not  more)  wliicli  I  have  just  kazai'ded 
bo  a  true  ono,  the  first  acquaiutauce  between  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  '"  beloved  physician  " 
must  have  been  one  that  united  them  in  this  work  of 
charity. 

(6)  The  next  certain,  or  all  but  certain,  trace  of  St. 
Luke's  companionship  with  St.  Paul  is  found,  as  we 
have  seen,  wlieu  the  latter  arrives  at  Troas,  and  they 
journey  together  to  Philippi.  At  that  city  St.  Luke 
remained.  Whatever  guiding'  intluence  was  exercised 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  believers  there  must 
liave  been  mainly  his.  The  circumstances  of  that 
church,  consisting,  as  it  did,  prominently  of  women  like 
Lydia,  the  purple-seller  of  Thyatira,  the  damsel  with  the 
di\'ining  spirit,  Euodia,  Syntyche,  and  others  who,  when 
St.  Paul  was  there,  laboured  with  liim  in  the  Gospel 
(Acts  x\-i.  14 — 16;  Phil.  iv.  2,  3),  were,  we  may  believe, 
such  as  favoured  the  tendeney  which  Iiis  enthusiastic 
charity  had  to  impress  itseK  on  others.  There  seems  to 
have  been  something  in  the  character,  perhaps  also  in 
the  profession,  of  the  Evangelist  which  specially  qualified 
him  for  this  kind  of  direction  over  the  minds  of  devout 
women.  As  he  was  at  Philippi,  so  we  may  infer  he  was 
also  among  that  other  company  of  women  of  whom  he 
alone  records  the  names — Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna, 
Susanna,  and  many  others — to  whom  he  manifestly  had 
special  opportunities  of  access  which  were  wanting  to  the 
other  Evangelists,  and  from  whom  he  may  have  derived 
many  of  the  early  incidents  of  the  infancy  and  childliood 
of  the  Christ  which  they  were  likely  to  have  heard  from 
her,  the  Virgin  mother,  who  must  have  been,  after  His 
ascension,  the  object  of  their  profound  and  tenderest 
reverence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  what  we  note  is  that  he  is 
no  sooner  left  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  than 
this  spirit  of  bounty  beguis  to  manifest  itself.  Even 
when  St.  Paul  was  at  Thessalonica,  within  a  week  or  two 
— that  i^,  after  ho  had  left  them — they  sent  once  and 
again  to  his  necessities  (Pliil.  iv.  15, 16).  Ho  journeyed 
on  to  Corinth,  and  their  anxious  care  followed  him  there 
also,  and  again  they  sent  to  supply  all  his  wants  (2  Cor. 
xi.  9).  In  their  favour,  and,  we  may  well  believe,  though 
he  does  not  give  his  reasons,  on  accoimt  of  these  special 
rircumstancos,  ho  makes  an  exception  to  his  usual  prac- 
i  ice  of  working  with  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  bread 
(2  Cor.  xi.  8 ).  Ho  could  accept  their  bounty  without  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  mterested  motives, 
and  without  placing  himself  under  any  burdensome 
sense  of  obligation. 

(c)  The  influence  of  St.  Luke's  guidance  is,  liowever, 
manifested  more  conspicuously  in  the  l)riglit  example 
set  by  the  Macedonian  churches,  among  which  Pliilippi 
was  at  least  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  in  the  renewed 
acti^■^ty  of  benevolence  towards  the  distressed  church 
of  Jerusalem,  suffering  under  a  protracted  scarcity,  and 
with  wcU  nigh  all  its  resources  exliaustod  by  the  lavish 
bounty  of  its  members  in  the  early  days  of  their  con- 
version. •'  In  a  great  trial  of  affliction,"'  out  of  "  their 
deep  poverty  "  "  they  gave  freely,  yea,  first  gave  their 
own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the  will  of 
God"  (2  Cor.  viii.  2).     It  was  characteristic  of  a  church 


which  was  united  to  St.  Paul  by  so  many  ties  of  inti- 
macy that  they  should  eutre;it  him  not  to  delegate  to 
another  the  work  of  being  their  representative,  but 
should  take  upon  himscLE  the  fellowship  of  ministering 
to  the  saints,  as  ho  had  done,  let  us  remember,  on 
the  first  great  occasion,  when  a  like  ofiieriug  had  been 
sent  (Acts  xi.  3U),  owing  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  prompting  influence  of  the  same  friend.  If  St. 
Luke  was  at  Philippi  stirring  men  and  women  uj)  to  this 
contribution,  the  precedent  would  naturally  suggest  the 
course  which  the  church  pressed  upon  the  Apostle. 

(d)  In  spite  of  the  doubts  which  have  been  suggested 
by  not  a  few  recent  commentators,  there  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  good  grounds  for  identifying  the  unnamed 
"brother"  who  was  sent  with  Titus  to  Corinth  to  stir  that 
church  also  to  a  like  largeness  of  lieart,  and  whose 
"  praise  was  in  the  Gospel  in  all  the  churches  "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  18),  with  St.  Luke.  I  do  not,  of  course,  ky  any 
stress  on  the  word  "  gospel,"  as  though  there  were  any 
books  then  Avi'itten  beaiiug  that  name,  and  he  was  known 
to  be  the  author  of  one  of  them.  But  taking  the  word 
in  its  earlier  and  wider  sense,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
St.  Juuke  must  have  been  an  Evangelist  in  the  older 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  that  his  work  as  such  must 
have  become  kuo^vn  to  all  the  chm-ches  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia.  We  know  of  no  one  so  likely  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Macedonian  churches  to  be  their 
representative,  and  to  travel  ^^^th  St.  Paid  as  treasurer 
and  custodian  of  the  money  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers  ;  and  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  St.  Lidce 
did  travel  with  him,  and  continued  more  or  less  closely 
in  his  companionship  till  he  arrived  in  Rome.  If  he 
was  eager  to  begin  or  to  complete  the  record  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  was,  he  must 
have  felt,  so  greatly  needed  for  buUding  up  the  Gentile 
churches  in  the  faith,  he  may  well  have  Avelcomed  the 
opening  which  v,  is  thus  presented  of  coming  into 
direct  personal  contact  with  many  who  had  seen  with 
their  o^vn  eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  ears  that 
which  he  intended  to  narrate.  Smaller  comcidences  in 
detail  fall  in  with  this  hjiDothesis,  or,  indeed,  mtli  any 
^-icw  which  admits  St.  Luke  into  the  list  o-f  St.  Paid's 
companions.  , 

(1)  They  stop,  and  they  stop  there  oiuy,  for  a  whole  ■■ 
week  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  6) ;  and  it  was  at  Troas  that  St. 
Paul  had  first  come  into  renewed  companionship  \vith 
St.  Luke  (Acts  x\-i.  10),  who  must  clearly  have  been 
working  there  for  some  time  previously,  and  to  whoso 
successful  labours  must  have  been  owing  that  "  open 
door"  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  so  strongly  (2  Cor.  ii. 
12).  (2)  Wlien  they  are  at  Cassarca,  and  their  coming 
must  have  been  knovvn  to  the  churches  of  Judaea,  they 
are  met  by  Agabus,  the  self-same  prophet  as  had 
come  to  Antioch  before  the  famine  at  the  time  when 
St.  Luke  was  living  there.  (3)  On  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem  they  are  accompanied  by  certain  disciples  of 
Ca3sarea  (it  vrUl  be  remomljered  liow  full  the  Acts  are 
of  all  tluit  relates  to  that  city),  and  they  bring  -with  them 
"one  Muason  of  C\'pru.s,  an  old  disciple  "  (Actsxxi.  16) 
— i.e.,  one  who  had  beon  amonj  the  cai-licsi^.  converts. 
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Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  one  thus 
promiuout,  specially  mentioned  by  name  as  worthy  of 
all  liouour,  had  been  among  those  "  men  of  C^'prus  "  who 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  iii  the  great  capital 
of  Syria  before  the  name  of  Saul  or  Barnabas  had  been 
even  heard  there  ?     (Acts  xi.  20.) 

III.  I  have,  lastly,  to  call  attention  to  coincidences 
more  directly  aifecting  the  personal  relations  of  the 
two  friends.  There  would  be  little  or  no  novelty  in 
the  thought  that  the  tone  of  aifection  in  wliich  ihe 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  "  beloved  j)hysician  "  was  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  gratitude  for  the  ser\nce 
which  in  that  character  he  had  rendered  to  him. 
Tliose  who  adopt  what  may  now  fairly  be  described  as 
the  only  tenable  explanation  of  the  mysterious  "  thorn  ia 
the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7) — i.e.,  that  it  was  some  acutely 
painful  disease,  probably  affecting  sight  (Gal.  iv.  15), 
and  making  "  his  bodUy  presence  weak,"  to  the  point 
even  of  causing  something  like  a  sense  of  physical 
repulsion  in  those  who  could  not  penetrate  to  the  true 
nobleness  which  lay  beneath  the  oiitward  appearance,  so 
unattractive  and  ignoble  (Gal.  iv.  14) — are  familiar  with 
the  thought  that  such  a  one  as  the  Apostle  must  often 
have  stood  in  need  of  help,  which  one  trained  as  St. 
Luke  had  been  was  best  qualified  to  render.  What  has 
now  to  be  noticed  is  that  on  each  occasion  on  which 
the  Evangelist  joins  in  travelling  companionship  with 
the  Apostle,  there  are  to  be  discovered  traces  that  the 
latter  had  been  sufBering  from  some  attack  of  more 
than  average  intensity.  Thus  (1)  we  find  that  as  he  first 
passed  through  Galatia,  on  the  journey  which  imme- 
diately preceded  his  arrival  at  Troas,  he  had  been 
delayed  by  "  that  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  and  so  had 
l^een  led  to  stop  and  preach  and  foimd  a  church  when 
othei-wise  he  might  have  passed  on  to  more  iuA-iting 
regions  (Gal.  iv.  13).  It  is  in  connection  with  that 
attack  that  he  lays  most  stress  upon  the  repulsive 
and  almost  loathsome  character  of  the  malady  wliich 
affected  him  (Gal.  iv.  14).  It  was  a  gi-eat  thing 
to  say  of  those  Galatians  at  such  a  time  and  under 
such  conditions  that  they  had  not  "  despised  or  re- 
jected" him,  but  had  received  him  "as  an  angel  of 
God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus"  (Gal.  iv.  14).  It  was 
thus,  with  his  body  worn  and  enfeebled  by  these 
sufferings,  bearing  about  him  even  thns  "  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  that  the  Apostle  reached  Troas,  found 
the  physician,  who  was  already  an  Evangelist  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  li\'ing  and  working  there,  and 
profited  by  liis  loving  sci'vice.  Personal  regard,  the 
desire  to  continue  the  ministrations  wliich  he  saw  to 
be  so  necessary,  may  well  have  mingled  with  other 
motives  in  leading  him  to  join  St.  Paul  in  his  joiu'uey 
to  Macedonia.  (2)  Wlien  they  met  again  it  was  so  far 
under  like  conditions.  Once  again  the  Apostle  had  been 
"  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that 
he  despaired  even  of  life,"  and  had,  as  it  were,  "the 
sentence  of  death  in  him,"  felt  that  he  had  been 
delivered  as  from  the  very  gates  of  death,  was  still  as  a 
"dying  man"  (2  Cor.  i.  8 — 10;  vi.  9),  "always  bearing 
about  in  the  body"  that    which  was    so   sharp   and 


agonising  in  its  pain  that  it  might  well  be  compared 
to  the  very  "  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '  (2  Cor.  iv. 
10).  Was  it  wonderful  that  the  lo^^ng  and  faithful 
friend  should  once  more  be  anxious,  not  only  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  the  journey  to  Jeinisalem  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Philippian  church,  but  also  to  keep 
watch,  as  with  a  loving  and  devoted  loyalty,  over  the 
Apostle  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  whose  health,  nay, 
whose  very  life  itself,  was  so  seriously  imperilled  ?  Was 
it  strange,  that  having  thus  been  with  him  during  his 
travels,  lie  should  feel  more  than  ever  bound  to  per- 
severe in  his  ministrations,  when  to  all  other  phases  of 
suffering  was  added  that  of  imprisonment,  if  not  in 
its  severest,  yet  at  least  in  one  of  its  most  irksome  and 
depressing  forms — that  he  should  continue  faithful  to 
the  veiy  close  of  that  noble  life  ?  "  Luke  only  is  with 
me  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  11)  were  among  the  last  words  dictated 
by  the  lips  of  Paul. 

IV.  The  presence  of  St.  Luke  with  the  Apostlo 
durmg  his  voyage  to  Italy  and  the  first  Roman  cap- 
tivity suggests  yet  one  or  two  more  illustrations,  (a) 
The  accuracy  of  the  professional  physician  is  seen  in 
the  description  of  the  disease  of  which  the  father  of 
Publius  was  healed  at  Melita,  as  a  fever  comj)hcated 
by  dysenteiy  (Acts  xxviii.  8).  (6)  The  presence  mtli 
St.  Paul  of  one  who,  as  an  Italian  freedman  (such 
most  commentators  believe  St.  Luke's  social  standing  to 
have  been),  possessed  at  least  a  fair  amount  of  Greek 
cultui-e  and  professional  knowledge,  constantly  with 
the  Apostle,  yet  able  to  move  freely  to  and  fro,  and 
exercise  his  skill  for  the  good  of  others,  must  have 
been,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  great  help  in  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  new  faith  among  those  whose 
wealth  or  rank  placed  them  above  the  level  of  the 
artisans  and  slaves  who  made  up  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  church.  Of  such  men  Theophilus,  to  whom 
both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  are  addressed,  was 
manifestly  a  type.  If  we  think  of  the  physician  as 
carrying  with  him  the  same  grave  courtesy  and  loving 
zeal  which  had  endeared  him  to  the  devout  women  of 
Philippi  and  of  Palestine,  is  it  too  bold  a  conjecture 
to  picture  him  at  Rome  also  as  ^vinning  his  way  into  a 
like  cu-cle  ?  One  noble  Roman  lady  there  was  about, 
this  time,  Pomponia  Grsecina,  the  \\i£e  of  Plautius,  who 
had  commanded  the  legions  in  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
who  was  accused  of  adopting  what  was  described  as  a 
"foreign  superstition,"  living  as  one  retired  from  the 
world,  casting  aside  the  ornaments  of  her  rank,  and 
appearmg  m  a  garb  which,  measured  by  the  standard 
of  the  iirevailing  fashion,  seemed  to  her  friends  and 
kindred  as  the  apparel  of  a  mounier  (Tacitus,  Annah, 
xiii.  32).  We  have,  of  com-se,  no  direct  evidence  to 
connect  this  change  with  her  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  still  less  with  St.  Luke's  work  as  the  instru- 
ment  of  that  conversion ;  but  well-nigh  all  scholars  of 
repute  (notably  among  om-selves  Dean  Merivale  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot)  agree  as  to  the  former  point ;  and  as  regards 
the  latter,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  we  know  of  no 
other  preacher  of  the  Gospel  Ihen  working  at  Rome 
so  likely  to  have  had  access  to  ladies  of  Pomponia's 
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rank,  others  probal)ly,  such  as  ClautlLa  (2  Tim.  iv.  21), 
as  the  "  beloved  physk-iau." 

(c)  With  this  we  may,  I  believe,  connect  two  or  three 
facts  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Wliy,  it  has  been  asked,  if  St.  Luke  was  with  St. 
Paul  on  his  arrival  at  Rome — as  Ave  leain  from  the 
Acts  (the  "we"  in  Acts  xx\nii.  16),  and  remained 
with  him,  as  we  find  from  Col.  iv.  1-i;  Philom.  2i — 
is  his  name  altogether  absent  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  ?  If  he  joined  in  salutations  to  churches 
that  he  hardly  knew,  why  is  he  silent  when  St.  Paul 
writes  to  that  Avith  which  he  had  been  so  closely  and  so 
long  connected  ?  I  find  the  expkination  of  this  in  an 
hypothesis  which,  if  not  capable  of  proof,  has  at  least 
tlie  merit  of  embracing  all  the  phenomena.  Assume' 
tliat  shortly  after  their  an-ival  at  Rome.  St.  Luke,  who 
had  been  absent  fi-om  his  beloved  flock  for  more  than 
three  years,  was  glad  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
being  once  more  in  Europe  to  revisit  the  church  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  started  (it  would  not  take 
him  more  than  three  weeks  to  get  there)  on  a  journey 
to  Philippi.  Note  liow  this  not  only  explains  the 
omission  of  his  name,  but  furnishes  also  the  key  to 
other  problems  of  the  epistle.  Wlio  so  likely,  if  what 
we  have  sketched  as  to  St.  Luke's  work  and  character 
be  at  all  true,  to  have  been  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as 
liis  true  "  yokefellow  ? "  ^  AVliat  more  characteristic 
charge  could  have  been  given  to  him,  after  St.  Paul's 
own  entreaty  to  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  ob^-iously  two 
members  of  the  Philippian  sisterhood,  that  they  "  would 
be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord,"  than  that  he  too 
would  "  help  them "  (not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  those  women  who,"  as  if  the  request  were  general 
in  its  character,  but),  Euodia  and  Syntyche  themselves, 
forasmuch  as  they  had  laboured  with  him  in  the  Gos- 
pel ?  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3 ;  see  Dr.  Lightfoot's  commentaiy 
on  the  verse.)  The  influence  which  had  helped  to 
maintain  unity  and  peace  and  love  before,  was  to  be 
again  exerted,  in  order  to  heal  the  personal  jealousies 
and  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in  its  absence. 

(d)  The  theory  in  question  serves  to  explain,  as  I  have 
said,  other  phenomena  of  the  Epistle.  It  strengthens 
tlie  traditional  belief  that  the  Clement  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  3  as  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  was 
none  other  than  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  that  name,  of 
whom  we  have  at  least  one  genuine  epistle  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  and  whose  name  sen-ed  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
whole  gi-oup  of  liturgical  and  apocrj^^hal  literature. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  is  inclined  to  reject  the  identification 
mainly  on  the  groimd  that  the  Clement  who  is  here 
addressed  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Philippi,  while  the  bishop  lias  always  been  connected 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  Tlie  jounioy  which  has 
been  here  suggested  removes  that  difficulty.  The  Evan- 
gelist would  not  be  likely  to  start  alone.      Clement 


'  The  phrase  has  given  rise  to  a  multitiulo  of  conjectures: 
ixmon?  others  to  the  ahsiird  supposition,  nieiitioiiea  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  un<l  revived  l.y  M.  Rciian  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
that  St.  Paul  had  a  wife  livin?  at  riiilippi,  from  whom  he  parted 
in  order  to  give  '>iinself  to  his  work  as  an  apostle  ! 


may  liave  been  liis  companion.  The  easiest  and  most 
natural  route  would  bo  to  go  by  sea  to  Corinth,  and 
thence  to  Macedonia.  In  this  Avay  we  account  not 
only  for  the  message  sent  to  him  through  St.  Luke,  as 
the  true  yokefellow,  but  for  the  connection  between 
Clement  and  the  church  of  Corinth,  leading  him  to 
write  in  a  tone  of  affection,  interest,  and  authority,  and 
for  the  stress  laid  in  his  eijistle  on  the  Ijlessings  of  unity 
and  peace.  I  Avill  even  venture  to  add  the  suggestion 
that  the  ekborate  account  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  phffinix,  which  Clement  m-ges  (1  Ep.  to  the 
Corintliians,  c.  xxv.),  as  a  proof  of  man's  rcsm-rcctiou 
from  the  grave,  is  just  the  kind  of  illustration  which 
might  have  come  from  a  devout  jjliysician  who  had 
travelled  much  in  the  East,  had  heai-d  marvellous 
stories  of  the  natui-al  history  of  Arabia,  and  found  in 
what  he  heard  a  parable  of  the  truth  which  was  to  him 
the  ground  of  all  hope  and  comfort. 

(c)  Dr  Lightfoot  has  already  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  names  of  two  of  the  messengers  who  bore 
Clement's  letter  to  Corinth,  Claudius  Ephebus  and 
Valerius  Bito,  suggest  the  belief  that  they  belonged  to 
"  Caesar's  hoiisehold,"  i.e.,  were  slaves  or  freedmen  in 
Nero's  palace.  If  so,  it  would  follow  that  Clement 
himself  had  at  least  some  points  of  connection  witli 
that  group  of  the  Roman  disciples.  The  special  mes- 
sage of  greeting  which  St.  Paul  sends  to  Luko,  to 
Clement,  to  the  Philippian  church  generally,  in  their 
name,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  that  connection  had 
begun  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  St.  Paul's 
Roman  ministiy. 

(/)  The  last  coincidences  to  which  I  now  desire 
to  call  attention  fall  in  with  the  view  already  stated, 
that  it  was  to  a  large  extent  through  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  St.  Luke's  work  as  a  physician 
that  the  Gospel  thus  made  its  way,  through  the  sub- 
ordinates, to  the  higher  official  persons  connected  witli 
the  imperial  household.  The  well-known  inscriptions 
from  the  Columbarium  or  private  burymg-placc  of  the 
Empress  Livia  (it  was  so  called  because  the  small  xirns 
that  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  placed  in 
recesses  that  looked  like  pigeon-holes)  show  that  that 
gi'cat  household  included  on  its  register  surgeons  and 
physicians  as  well  as  lower  domestics.  Among  these  I 
note  two  which  have  for-  our  immediate  pm'pose  a 
special  interest.  (1)  The  list  includes  the  name  of 
TjTannus  as  a  medicus.  May  avo  think  of  him  as  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  proprietor  of  the  "  school " 
or  lecture-room  which  St.  Paul  used  at  Ephesus  as  a  , 
mission  chapel?  Names  pr  professions  of  this  kind  J 
were  veiy  often  hereditary  among  ihaJiberiwi  or  freed- 
men of  Rome,  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
one  who  had  been  brough.t  up  as  a  physician  should,  if 
released  from  liis  immediate  dependence,  open  a  medical 
school  in  a  city  like  Ephesus.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  compel  us  to  recognise,  if  not  an  absolute  sjnn- 
patliy  with  the  new  faith,  yet  at  least  a  partial  approval 
of  it ;  and  the  supposition  that  the  one  "  physician " 
may  have  been  led  to  this  by  some  letter  of  commen- 
dation from  the  other  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul,  does  not 
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seem  very  fanciful  or  far-fetched.  (2)  The  other  name  : 
in  question  presents  a  coincidence  yet  more  striking.  ' 
In  Rom.  xvi.  9,  in  the  midst  of  sahitations  almost  i 
every  one  of  -which  is  addressed  to  some  one  whose 
name  appears  on  some  inscription  as  belonging  to  the 
imperial  household,  in  closest  connection  with  Urbane 
(i.e.,  Urbanus,  a  man's  name),  who  appeal's  to  have 
been  a  surveyor  of  the  buildings  of  the  palace,  we  find 
a  message  sent  to  Stachys.  He  is  honoured  with  the 
same  epithet  as  that  which  St.  Paul  uses  of  St.  Luke, 
and  is  named  as  "  Stachys  the  beloved."  What  is  notice- 
able is  that  here  also  there  is  the  coincidence  of  pro- 
fession, for  Stachys  too  appears  (not  indeed  in  the 
Columbarium  of  Livia,  but  in  another  inscription)  to 
have  been  a  medicus  attached  to  the  household.  This 
by  itself  would  be  interesting  enough.  But  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written,  it  will  be  remembered,  three 
years  or  so  before  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
written  from  Corinth.  He  must  therefore  have  known 
"  Stachys  the  beloved "  at  some  earlier  j)eriod  of  his 
ministry,  as  he  must  have  known  the  others  to  whom  he 
sends  messages  which  imply  close  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  conclusion  is  almost  beyond  the  shadow 
of  question  that  aU  of  them,  Stachys  included,  must 
have  been  among  those  who  came  with  Aquila  and 


Priscilla  to  Corinth  when  Claudius  commanded  all 
Jews  (and  therefore  all  the  believers  in  Christ,  some 
of  whom  actually  were  Jews,  and  all  of  whom  were 
popularly  identified  with  them)  to  depart  from  Rome 
(Acts  xviii.  2).  If  so,  the  physician  at  Corinth  may 
have  taken  part  with  the  physician  at  Philippi  ui  the 
letter  of  introduction  which  secured  for  St.  Paul  the 
use  of  the  lecture-room  of  their  professional  brother  at 
Ephesus.  It  is  at  least  all  but  certain  that  "the  saints 
of  Caesar's  household "  must  have  been  more  or  less 
numerous,  probably  a  little  ecclesia  or  congregation  by 
themselves,  long  before  the  feet  of  an  apostle  had 
trodden  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  "  brethren "  who 
came  to  Puteoli  or  Apx^ii  Forum  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  St.  Paul's  approach  (Acts  sxviii.  15) — and  the  fact 
that  they  did  hear  of  it  implies  previous  correspondence 
— may  have  been  drawn  by  the  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship both  for  him  and  for  St.  Luke.  The  way  in  which 
the  latter  describes  the  emotions  which  filled  the  heart 
of  the  Apostle  as  he  saw  them  approaching  ("  he  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage) "  is  far  more  easily  understood 
if  we  think  of  him,  not  as  meeting  for  the  first  time 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  strangers  to  him,  but  as  re- 
coguising  the  familiar  faces  of  friends  whom  he  had 
known  before. 
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further,  that  "  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden;"  and  that  from  that  place  it  was  divided,  and 
"  became  into  four  heads  "  (ii.  10).  It  then  names  the 
river-heads,  and  two  countries,  Havilah  and  Cush,  or 
Ethiopia,  in  connection  with  them. 

The  word  Eden  means  "  pleasure  :  "  are  we  by  this 
to  understand  a  place  or  a  condition  ?  and  we  rej)Iy 
that,  whatever  the  meaning  of  Eden  may  be,  the 
"  garden,"  "  the  blissful  paradise  "  must  denote  a  jilace 
of  definite  dimensions  somewhere  "  in  Eden."  "We  read 
further  on  in  Scripture  of  "  the  children  of  Eden  "  who 
dwelt  in  Thelasar  (2  Kings  xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12) ;  of 
a  region  of  this  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Haran,  wliich  iised  to  trade  with  Tp-e  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
23) ;  of  a  land  of  Eden  in  Syi'ia,  probably  near  Da- 
mascus (Amos  i.  5) ;  of  "  Eden,  the  garden  of  God."  re- 
markable for  its  trees ;  and  of  the  "'  garden  of  God," 
evidently  denoting  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  whose 
site  is  not  defined  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13; 
xxxi.  8,  9,  16,  18).  Where  then  shall  we  look  for 
the  Eden  of  primeval  man?  Even  to  suggest  this 
question  seems  to  open  to  us  an  abyss  of  discussion 
"deeper  than  ever  plummet  soimded."  For  we  have 
to  reconcile  with  the  position  of  a  definite  Eden  not 
only  the  well-known  courses  of  the  Euphsates  and 
Tigris,  but  the  positions  also  of  Cush  and  Havilah, 
coimtries  concerning  which  we  arc  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, and  also  the  accounts  of  certain  mineral  pro- 
ducts belonging  to  them.    And  besides  aU  this  we  are 


^EFORE  we  proceed  further  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  Mesopotamian  region,  let 
lis  turn  back  awhile,  and  investigate  as 
far  as  we  can  the  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical notices  occumng  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  which  lead  us  on  into  that  region  ;  and 
at  once  we  are  met  in  the  very  oj)ening  of  the  narrative 
by  the  mention  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  !  It  is  from  this  that  the  two 
great  rivers  whose  courses  we  have  described  are  said 
to  proceed;  and  not  only  they,  but  two  others,  also 
derived  from  the  same  origin,  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon 
(Gen.  ii.  10— 1-i). 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  word  "paradise," 
by  which  the  Septuagint  translation  expresses  the  word 
which  we  render  "  garden,"  is  not  found  in  our  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
meaning  a  park  or  garden — i.e.,  a  space  enclosed  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
used  thrice — viz.,  in  our  Lord's  gi-acious  promise  to  the 
repentant  malefactor  on  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii.  43) ;  in 
St.  Paul's  account  of  his  heavenly  vision  (2  Cor.  xii.  4) ; 
and  in  Rev.  ii.  7,  where  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  way  to 
denote  an  abode  of  eternal  rest  and  spiritual  enjoyment, 
the  paradise  of  God,  which  contains  the  tree  of  life. 

What  does  the  Book  of  Genesis  teU  us  about  its 
situation  ?  That  God  planted — i.e.,  placed,  and  also 
furnished — "  a  garden  in  Eden,  on  the  east  side ; "  and 
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assured  that  tlie  gavdeu  lias  been  for  ages  inaccessible 
to  man.  We  are  safe,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  its 
site  can  never  Iw  ascertained,  at  any  rate  in  this  life ; 
but  can  we  in  any  degree  approximate  to  it?  The  map- 
makers  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Paradise  at  the  head  of  their  maps,  and  representing 
the  fonr  livcrs  as  flowing  directly  from  it.  "With  them 
the  geographical  difficulties  could  hardly  bo  said  to 
exist ;  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  Pison  and  Gihon, 
and  Cush  and  Havilah  ?  Most  opinions,  not  all,  place 
Ha\-ilah  in  the  west  or  south-west  of  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv. 


the  actual  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and  that  Gihon  and 
Pison  were  represented  by  two  t  f  the  channels  which 
fall  into  the  sea  in  connection  with  the  imited  stream  of 
the  two  great  Mesopotamian  rivers.  In  order  to  meet 
this  A'iew  Havilah  would  fall  nearly  into  its  projxjr  place 
in  Arabia,  while  Cush  woidd  be  transferred  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Persia  called  Chuzistan,  anciently  Susiana,  on 
the  east  of  the  Tigris.  A  serious  objection  to  this  opinion 
lies  in  the  inversion  of  order  which  it  involves,  one 
which  makes  the  branches  run  into  the  main  stream, 
instead  of  the  main  stream  divide  itself  into  its  branches. 


ERZEEOXJjr. 


18),  and  regard  Cush  as  a  name  applying  to  more  than 
one  region — one  in  southern  Arabia,  and  the  other  the 
country  answering  to  wiiat  we  now  call  Abyssinia.  Of 
the  rivers  Gihon  and  Pison,  the  former  has  been  verj'  com- 
monly supposed  to  i-epresent  the  Nile,  an  opinion  of  which 
Milton  reminds  us  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  Avould 
place  Paradise,  not  in  Assyria,  as  he  would  place  it,  but 


-"iinilcr  the  Etliiop  lino 


By  Nilus'  hea<l,  enclosed  with  shining  rock 

A  whole  day's  journey  high." — Par.  Lost,  iv.  2S2. 

And  Pison  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Ganges  or  the 
Indus.  In  order  to  avoid  the  insiiperable  geographical 
objections  to  these  opinions,  some  eminent  writers  have 
thought  that  the  rivor  which  went  out  of  Eden  was  the 
Shat-el-Arab  already  described ;  that  two  of  the  heads 
which  went  forth  from  it,  or  rather  belonged  to  it,  were 


Other  opinions  regard  the  Pison  and  Gihon  as  repre- 
senting two  of  the  important  rivers  rising  in  or  near  tho 
high-lands  of  Armenia,  among  which  are  the  Araxes,  now 
Aras,  flowing  into  the  Caspian ;  tho  Cyrus,  now  Kour, 
which  runs  into  tho  Caspian ;  the  Phasis,  now  Rioni, 
running  into  the  Black  Sea,  but  whose  chief  source  is  in 
tho  Caucasus,  a  river  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  gold- 
producing  neighbourhood,  and  whoso  name  is  familiar 
to  us  through  the  name  "pheasant,"  the  Phasian  bjrd, 
transplanted  to  our  own  land;  the  Halys,  now  Kizil 
Irmak,  which  flows  into  tho  Black  Sea,  about  seventy 
miles  cast  of  Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor;  the  Acampsis,  now 
Jornlc,  also  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea,  near  Batoum, 
whose  source  is  not  far  from  those  of  the  Araxes  and 
Euphrates ;  and  lastly  that  one  of  them  is  tho  Oxus, 
DOW  Jyhotin,  a  river  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  into 
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the  sea  of  Aral,  from  the  opposite  (eastern)  side  of  the 
Caspian,  into  wliich  it  formerly  fell,  and  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  vrith  Armenia. 

Thus,  if  we  exclude  from  consideration  the  Oxus, 
whose  modern  name  seems  to  be  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion, we  have  on  the  whole  two  general  classes  of 
opinion : — 1.  The  one  which  places  the  site  of  Paradise 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  2.  The  other,  jilacing  it  some- 
where in  the  high-lands  of  Armenia.  The  proximity  to 
each  other  of  the  sources  of  so  many  important  rivers 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Erzeroum 
in  Armenia  has  favoured  the  opinion,  if  it  has  not  given 
rise  to  it,  that  its  site  is  withiu  the  region  of  Paradise. 
"With  this  notion  the  situation  of  the  city,  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  severe  climate  and  prolonged 
winter  of  intense  cold,  by  no  means  agrees ;  but  Mo- 
hammedan traditions  relate  that  the  flowers  of  Para- 
dise continued  to  bloom  there  in  all  their  freshness 
until  the  days  of  the  Persian  king,  Khosroo  Purveez, 
who,  being  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Kara-Su, 
rashly  rejected  mth  scorn  a  demand  from  the  false 
Prophet,  then  but  little  known  beyond  his  own  country, 
that  he  should  embrace  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
Since  that  time  the  story  says  that  not  only  did  the 
fortunes  of  Khosroo  decline,  but  that  the  waters  of  the 
river  have  shi'unk  into  a  deep  but  narrow  bed,  iiseless 
for  irrigation,  and  that  the  flowers  have  perished,  and 
frost  and  desolation  reign  where  once  was  beauty 
and  abundance.  (Gibbon,  Hist.,  c.  xM.,  vol.  v.,  p.  395. 
Ciu'zon,  Armenia,  p.  122.) 

Amid  this  maze  of  difficulty  one  is  tempted  to  look 
with  some  favour  upon  the  notion  taken  up,  but  carried 
to  excess,  by  Pliilo,  the  Jewish  writer,  who  wrote  in  tlie 


early  part  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  which  is  followed  in 
part  by  several  Christian  fathers,  and  which  seems  to 
receive  countenance  from  the  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (ii.  7)  mentioned  above,  that  the  wliole  his- 
tory is  allegorical  rather  than  locally  descriptive.  Or 
we  might  adopt  the  middle  view,  that  while  Eden  is 
perhaps  significant  of  a  condition  or  a  quality  rather 
than  of  a  place,  yet  that  the  Garden  of  Pleasure  described 
by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  definite 
and  weU-known  geographical  names  of  the  Euphratc's 
and  Tigris,  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  definite  area,  un- 
known indeed  to  us,  and  probably  undiscoverable,  but 
certainly  in  the  East,  and  agreeing  in  general  with  what 
appears  to  liave  been  the  starting-point  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  human  race.^ 

The  difficulty  by  which  the  position  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  is  beset,  besets  also  the  relative  positions  of  the 
"  land  of  Nod,"  the  place  of  Cain's  exUe,  and  of  the  city 
Enoch  which  he  is  said  to  have  built  there  (Gen.  iv. 
16,  17).  The  word  Nod  means  "  banishment,"  and 
except  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  towards  the  east  of 
Eden,  we  have  no  informatiou  concerning  it.  It  may,^ 
perhaps,  not  denote  any  special  countiy  at  all,  but  simply 
a  land  lying  towards  the  east  of  the  place  from  whicli 
he  went  forth,  a  range  which  would  embrace  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Asia.  A  trace  of  the  name  Enoch,  or  rathor 
Henoch,  has  been  thought  to  have  been  preserved  in 
the  name  of  a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Henioclii,  who  lived 
near  the  Black  Sea ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  conjecture,  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
supposed  situation  of  the  land  of  Cain's  banishment. 

iPhilo,  Leg.  Alleg.,  i.  14.  Clem.  Ales.,  Sfc,  v.  11.  Aug.,De  Genl 
aH  lit.  Tiii.  1 ;   Civ.  D.,  xiii,  21,  siv.  11, 
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I S  lias  already  been  remarked,  at  the  age  of 
thu'teen  the  boy  became  a  member  of  the 
community,  and  was  held  responsible  for 
liis  rehgious  conduct.  We  cannot  here 
describe  the  numerous  feasts  and  fasts,  or  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  both  positive  and 
negative,  which  the  Hebrew  youth,  thus  publicly  in- 
ducted into  the  congregation  of  Israel,  had  henceforth  to 
observe.  We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  main 
duties  which  now  devolved  upon  him,  and  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  declaration  made  by  every 
Hebrew  in  Ids  daily  morning  prayer  to  this  day : 
"  These  are  the  deeds,  the  fruits  of  which  men  enjoy  in 
this  world,  whilst  the  principal  remains  for  the  world 
to  come.  They  are  as  follow  : — (1)  Honouring  father 
and  mother ;  (2)  deeds  of  charity ;  (3)  early  attendance 
at  the  sanctuary  both  morning  and  evening ;  (4)  enter- 
taining strangers ;  (5)  visiting  the  sick ;  (6)  giving 
outfits  to  brides ;  (7)  following  the  dead  to  the  grave ; 
(8)  devotion  at  prayer ;  (9)  and  making  peace  between 
a  man  and  his  neighbour.  But  (10)  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  outweighs  aU." 


The  mode  in  which  these  general  maxims  were  ex- 
plained by  the  authorised  teachers  of  the  nation,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  responsible  youth  had  to 
practise  them  in  common  life,  illustrate  many  an 
allusion  in  the  New  Testameu'!}.  We  shall  therefore 
review  these  duties  which  now  became  the  task  of  the 
yoimg  Hebrew's  domestic  life  somewhat  more  minutely. 
In  doing  so,  we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  aro 
laid  down. 

I. — VENERATION   OF    PARENTS. 

Though  filial  respect  is  enjoined  in  the  Decalogue 
(Exod.  XX.  12 ;  Deut.  v.  16),  and  is  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion \vith  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  whi^h  is  the  same 
as  honouring  God  (Lev.  xix.  3),  yet  the  Mosaic  law 
nowhere  defines  in  what  this  duty  consists,  what  it 
embraces,  or  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  it.  In  the 
wholo  Pentateuch  there  are  only  two  instances  given 
which  constitute  a  violation  of  filial  respect,  namely, 
striking  or  cursing  one's  parents  (Exod.  xxi.  17  ;  Lev. 
XX.  9 ;  Deut.  xx\'ii.  16) ;  and  persisting  to  lead  an  in- 
temperate life  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  father  and 
mother  (Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21).     But  even  these  two  in- 
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stances  arc  uuclefinecl,  and  require  explanation.  For 
what  constitutes  a  curse  or  a  blow  ?  and  wliat  amount  of 
indidgence  makes  a  youth  "a  glutton  and  a  dnmkard/' 
as  the  Bible  calls  it,  to  bring  upon  the  lad  the  awful 
punishment  of  death,  was  the  great  question  of  the 
doctors  of  the  law  before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  as 
it  -would  be  amongst  our  lawyers,  were  such  axiomatic 
laws  to  exist  in  this  country  at  the  in-esent  day.  One 
can  easily  imagine  the  ingenious  and  hair-si)littiug 
definitions  which  oiu*  learned  Attorney-Generals  and 
Queen's  Counsel  would  advance  if  they  had  cither  to 
arraign  or  defend  such  an  unfortunate  criminal.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  minute  disquisitions  we  meet  with 
among  the  ancient  Hebrew  expoimders  of  the  law.  The 
interpretation  which  these  doctors  put  upon  the  law  of 
filial  respect  illustrates  both  the  excellence  and  the 
defects  of  those  definitions  which  devolved  upon  the 
administrators  of  the  law  in  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Israehtes.  And  we  shall  see  that  the  charge  which 
Christ  prefers  against  them  for  one  of  their  interpreta- 
tions of  this  veiy  law  (Matt.  xv.  4 — 6 ;  Mark  -sdi.  10—13) 
is  fully  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tised. 

Believing  that  the  law  never  varies  a  term  in  a  legal 
enactment  without  some  cause  or  design  to  convey  a 
difEei-ent  shade  of  meaning,  these  doctors  maintam  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  expression,  "  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother,"  in  the  Decalogue  ( Exod.  xx.  12  ; 
Deut.  V.  16),  and  the  phrase,  "  Te  shall  fear  eveiy  man 
his  mother  and  his  father,"  in  Lev.  xix.  3  Hence 
they  submit  that  by  the  word  "honour  "is  meant  that 
"  the  son  is  bound  to  proHde  his  father  with  meat  and 
drink,  raiment,  and  covering,  and  sandals,  and  must 
lead  him  in  and  out;"  and  that  by  the  tei-ra  "fear" 
is  meant  that  "  the  son  is  not  to  sit  down  m  the 
father's  presence,  or  talk  in  his  presence,  or  to  contra- 
dict any  of  his  statements  "  {Jerusalem  KiddusJiin,  i.  7). 
Tliese  kindly  oifices  to  parents  were  also  perfonued  liy 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  Tiie  Egyptians  to  this  day 
consider  it  highly  indecorous  for  a  son  to  sit  down  in 
the  presence  of  his  father  without  permission ;  still  less 
would  he  think  of  smoking  before  him.  Among  the 
Persians,  "the  child  manifests  Jove  for  the  mother  and 
reverence  for  the  father.  In  his  pres^nco  the  son,  even 
when  grown  up  and  aged,  must  neither  sit  dovni  nor 
smoke  without  special  permission,  which  is  not  always 
granted.  All  the  property  belongs  to  the  father. 
Hence  it  never  happens  that  the  son  lives  in  affluence 
and  the  father  in  poverty,  as  is  .sometimes  the  case  in 
Europe."'  It  was  this  great  veneration  and  love  which 
the  Jews,  in  common  with  all  Eastern  nations,  had  for 
their  parents,  that  made  it  so  hard  for  them  to  act 
contrary  to  the  religious  convictions  of  those  whom 
they  tenderly  cherished,  and  leave  them  altogether  in 
order  to  follow  Christ.  It  was  this  same  laudable 
feeling  to  which  our  Saviour  refers  when  he  says,  "  He 


'  "Wilkinson,  llanners  and  Cvstoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  63. 
Pollack,  Persien  :  Daa  Land  vnd  seine  Beicohner,  i.  227.  Leipzig, 
1865.  ^    ^' 


that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me  "  (Matt.  x.  37) ;  and  which  called  forth  his  com- 
forting promise,  "Verily  I  say  mito  you,  There  is  no  man 
that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother  .  .  .  but  he  shall  receive  a  himdredf  old 
now,"  &c.  (Mark  x.  29,  30).  And  it  is  this  which  gives 
such  an  awful  reality  to  the  picture  when  one  with  an 
Eastern  mind  reads  the  woi'ds,  "  The  father  shall  be 
di\-ided  against  the  son.  and  the  son  against  the  father ; 
the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother"  (Luke  xii.  63). 

This  certainly  is  the  bright  side  of  the  ti-aditional 
cxi^lauation  which  prevailed,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
on  the  precept,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 
"We  now  come  to  the  darker  side,  which  made  Christ 
prefer  the  charge  against  the  doctors  of  the  law,  "To 
have  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
your  traditions  "  (Matt.  xv.  6).  Tlie  doctors  define  "a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  son"  (Deut.  xxi.  20)  as  follows: 
He  must  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age.  and  must  eat 
no  less  than  half  a  pound  of  flesh  and  drink  liaK  a  log 
(about  lialf  a  pint)  of  wine.  R.  Jose  submits  it  must  bo 
a  mane  of  flesh  and  a  log  of  wine  If  lie  eat  anything 
whatsoever,  to  any  quantity  whatsoever,  except  flesh, 
and  if  he  drink  any  quantity  whatsoever  of  any  other 
beverage  except  wine,  he  cannot  be  declared  "  a  glutton 
and  a  dnmkard,"  since  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  where  the  phrases 
are  written  out  fully,  shows  that  the  words  gluttony  and 
drunlcenness  used  in  Deut.  xxi.  20  apply  to  meat  and 
wine.  The  money  with  which  he  procures  these  articles 
he  must  steal  from  his  father,  and  the  act  of  gluttony  and 
drxmkenness  miist  be  committed  on  the  premises  of  a 
stranger.  If  he  steals  from  his  father,  and  eats  and 
drinks  on  his  father's  premises,  or  if  he  steals  from 
others  and  eats  and  drinks  on  their  premises,  he  cannot 
be  made  "a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son."  If  his  father 
wishes  to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  his  mother  not,  or 
vice  versa,  he  cannot  be  made  "a  stubboi-u  and  rebellious 
son."  If  one  of  the  parents  has  only  one  ai-m,  is  lame, 
dumb,  blind,  or  deaf,  he  cannot  be  made  "  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son."  for  it  is  written :  "  And  his  father  and 
his  mother  shall  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  unto  the 
elders,  .  .  and  shall  say.  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious  "  (Deiit.  xxi.  19,  20).  They  ai'e  to  "  lay  hold 
on  him,"  and  therefore  must  not  have  one  arm.  They 
are  "to  lead  him  forth,"  and  therefore  must  not  be  lame. 
They  are  "to  say,"  and  therefore  must  not  be  dumb; 
"this  is  our  son,"  pointing  him  out.  and  therefore  must 
not  be  blind.  "  Ho  will  not  hear  our  voice,"  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  deaf.  {3Iishna,  Sanhedrin,  viii.  1 — 4.) 
With  such  an  intei'pretation  of  the  law,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  convict  any  one.  Well,  therefore,  might 
Christ  say  to  these  expounders,  "  Te  make  the  com- 
mandment of  God  of  none  effect  by  yom-  tradition." 

There  is,  however,  another  point  connected  with  the 
interpretation  put  upon  this  precept,  "Honoiu*  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  by  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
Law,  to  which  our  Sa^nour  alludes  in  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6; 
Mark  vii.  10 — 13,  and  which  was  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  charge  preferred  against  them.   The  accusa- 
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tion  is  as  follows  in  St.  Matthc^^^  according  to  the 
Autliorised  Yersion:  «  God  commanded,  saying,  Honom- 
tliy  father  and  mother :  and,  He  that  curseth  father  or 
mother,  let  him  die  the  death.  But  ye  say,  Whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  It  is  a  gift,  by 
-wliatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me;  and 
lionour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  he  free." 
According  to  St.  Mark,  the  accusation  is  as  follows: 
"Moses  said.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  and, 
"Whoso  ciirseth  f a+her  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death : 
but  ye  say.  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother. 
It  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou 
mightest  be  profited  by  me,  he  shall  be  free.  And  ye 
suffer  him  no  more  to  do  ought  for  his  father  or  his 
mother." 

To  imderstand  this  allusion,  which  lias  occasioned  so 
much  difficulty  to  commentators,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  practices  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ  in 
connection  vrith  vows.      Though    the    Bible    nowliere 
imposes  vows  as  a  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly 
declares  that  he  who  makes  no  vows  has  not  neglected 
any  duty  (Deut.  xxiii.  22),  yet  it  demands  that  what  has 
been  voluntarily  promised  should  bo  strictly  performed. 
(Deufe.  xxiii.  21 — 23).     As  the  kind  of  votive  offering  is 
not  prescribed,  the  Scriptures  take  no  notice  of  the 
different  degrees  or  classes  of  vows,  and  about  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.     Tradition,  however,  or 
rather  the  administrators   of   the   law,  have  minutely 
codified  and  classified  these  self-imposed  vows.     They 
are    divided    into    two    kinds  :     I.    Positive    Yows 
['a~[\:i  m3)  were  those  by  which  a  man  binds  himself  to 
consecrate  for  religious  purposes  either  his  own  person 
or  a  portion  of  his  property.     The  objects  of  the  posi- 
tive vows  might  be  either  his  own  person,  his  wife, 
child,  slave,  cattle  both  clean  and  unclean,  his  house,  or 
his   field.      The   only  exceptions   were   those    objects 
which  already  belonged  to  the  Lord,  by  virtue  of  some 
other  statute  or  ordinance,  as,  for  instance,  the  fii'st- 
born,  persons  and  things  devoted  to  God  by  the  ban, 
and  tithes.     All  persons  and  things  thus  vowed  became 
a  corhan,  Ihat  is,  an  offering,  and  fell  to  the  sanctuaiy. 
There  was.  however,  a  regular  tariff,  which  enabled  the 
individual  who  made  the  vow  to  redeem  all  the  objects 
which    he    promised   to   the    Lord,   except   sacrificial 
animals.    The  valuation  according  to  which  redemption 
of    the   objects    of    the    vow   was    effected    was   as 
f oUows : — 

(1.)  Human  beings.  A  boy  from  a  mouth  to  five  years 
was  valued  at  five  shekels  of  the  sanctuaiy ;  a  girl  of 
the  same  age  at  three  shekels.  A  boy  from  five  to 
twenty  years  at  twenty  shekels,  and  a  girl  at  ten.  A 
man  from  twenty  to  sixty  at  fifty  shekels,  and  a  woman 
at  Ihii-ty  shekels.  A  man  above  sixty  at  fifteen  shekels, 
and  a  woman  at  ten  shekels.  If  the  person  was  too 
poor  to  pay  the  fixed  price,  the  value  was  propor- 
tionately lessened  (comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  3 — 8).  (2.) 
Animals  could  only  be  redeemed  when  unclean,  and 
hence  xmfit  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice;  and  (3)  houses 
and  fields  could  be  redeemed  according  to  the  valuation 
of  the  priests  (comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  9 — 25).      And,  II. 


Negative  Yows  p"i^'  '''T'2)  were  those  whereby  ono 
promised  to  abstaui  from  enjoying  or  doing  a  certain 
thing.  Such  vows  were  solemnly  binding  upon  all, 
except  on  a  daughter  when  still  under  the  roof  of  her 
father,  and  on  a  wife.  The  father  and  the  husband  could 
disannul  any  a'ow  the  day  it  was  made,  but  not  later. 

The  form  of  the  vow  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Bible, 
because  vows,  as  we  have  said,  formed  no  integral  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  were  simply  free-will  expres- 
sions of  piety  cm-rent  among  aU  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  doctors  of  the  law,  therefore,  felt  themselves  imder 
necessity  to  lay  down  most  minutely  what  declaration 
is  regarded  as  binding.      They  enacted  that,  "If  one 
says  to  another,  A  Corban,  a  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt- 
offering,  a  meat-offering,  a  sin-offering,  a  thank-offering, 
or  a  peace-oft'ering,  be  that  wliich  I  should  eat  of  thine, 
he   must  not   eat    of    the  property   of    that   person" 
{Mishna,  Nedarim,  i.  4).     Such  a   declaration    consti- 
tutes the  vow,  and  the  individual  who  made  it  must 
no  more  partake   of  anything   which   belongs   to  his 
neighbour  in  question,  than  he  is  permitted  to  make 
any  profane  use  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  consecrated 
to  God.     The  same  is  the  case  if,  instead  of  imposmg 
it  upon  himself,  he  imposes  the   vow   upon  another. 
Thus,  for  instance,  "If  one  sees  several  persons  eat 
figs  which  belong  to  hun,  and  says,  'Behold,  they  are 
a  corban  to    you!'   and  then  finds  that  among  these 
strangers  Avere  his  father  and  brothers  (whom  he  did 
not   recognise),  the   relatives;  accbrdiug  io  the  school 
of  Shammai,  may  eat  the  figs,  but  not  the  strangers, 
because,  as  far  as  the  relatives  are  concerned,  the  vow 
was  a  mistake ;   whereas,  according  to   the  school  of 
HiUel,  both  may  eat  them"  {Nedarim,  iii.  2).     The  vow 
is  entirely  null  and  void  becaixse  it  is  so  partially.     But 
if  any  one  expressly  and  distinctly  imposes  such  a  vow 
upon  his  father,  saying,  "  Be  it  to  you  a  corban,"  the 
parent  must  not  partake  of  the  property  in  question 
which  belongs  to   his   son.     Hence    the    remarks   of 
Christ :  "  Full  well  ye  frustrate  the  command  of  God 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition.     For  Moses  said, 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  and,  Wlioso  curseth 
father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death  :  but  ye  say.  If 
a  man  shall  say  to  his  [father  or  mother,  Corban,  that 
is,  an  offering,  is  all  that  wherewith  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me,  ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  ought  for 
his  father  or  his  mother,  making  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect  through  yom*  tradition"  (Mark  v-ii.  9 — 13, 
with  Matt.  XV.  4 — 6).     By  this  declaration  that  any- 
thing which  his  father  or  mother  might  wish  to  enjoy 
of  his  property  is  Corban,  the  object  in  question  be- 
comes sacred  to  the  Temple,  and  can  no  longer  be  eaten 
by  any  one,  not  even  by  his  father  or  mother,  the  law 
of  God,  which  commands  the  son  to  honour  his  father 
and  mother,  is  frustrated,  uiasmuch  as  in  this  command 
"  to  lionour,"  as  we  have  seen,  is  included  the  provision 
of  food,  raiment,  &c.,  for  the  parents.     The  Authorised 
Yersion,  by  translating   duron,   the   Greek  word  ex- 
planatory of  the  Hebrew  corban,   "a  gift,"  has    ob- 
scured the  sense   of  the  passage.      The  word  corban 
occurs  upwards  of  seventy  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 
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and  is  always  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  by 
"  ofEering,"  "  oblation,"  or  "  sacrifice,"  but  never  by 
"  gift ; "  and  it  is  therefore  surprising  that  King  James's 
translators  shoidd  have  departed  from  their  own  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  dOroii — the 
Greek  explanatory  word — necessitated  this  rendermg, 
since  dvron,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  is  the  exact 


equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  expression  corban,  and  is 
always  given  l)y  these  Alexandrian  translators  as  the 
meaning  of  it.  The  fact  is  that  our  translators  fol- 
lowed the  Vulgate  donum,  by  which  term,  however,  this 
version  never  renders  corban  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Errata.— In  Article  II.,  page  46,  col.  ii.,  line  32,  for  "fifteen" 
read  "thirteen  ;"  and  at  line  34,  for  "  15"  read  "  13." — Ed. 
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III. — FROM   THE   NIGHT   OP   THE    PASSOVER   TO   ITS 
ANNIVERSARY — ONE   YEAR. 

^RE  the  morning  broke,  the  600,000  march- 
ing men,  with  the  mixed  multitude  and 
their  wagons  and  their  cattle,  were  far 
on  the  road  wliich  led  from  Rameses  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the  15th  of 
Nisan,  B.C.  1491,  according  to  the  commonly  received 
chronology.'  Ai-riving  at  the  close  of  the  second  day 
at  Etham,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  wilderness,  Moses 
was  forbidden  to  i)ursuo  the  direct  route  to  Palestine 
any  further,  and  commanded  to  turn  to  the  south  along 
the  Egyptian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  in  those  days 
seems  to  liave  extended  north  of  Suez,  some  twenty 
miles  or  more,  including  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Bitter  Lakes  of  the  Suez  Canal."  Pi-hahiroth  must 
have  been  near  where  the  town  of  Suez  now  stands ;  and 
tliere  they  encamped.  These  tlu-oe  days  had  given  time 
to  Pharaoh  to  recover  from  his  panic,  and  once  more  to 
liarden  his  heart  against  the  God  of  Israel.  He  pursued 
tliem  witli  a  vast  army  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  and 
overtook  them  in  a  spot  where  it  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  escape  his  vengeance.  And  when  the  Israelites 
thus  "  entangled,"  and  "  shut  in  "  between  the  sea  and 
the  wilderness,  "  lifted  up  their  eyes "  and  beheld  the 
pursuing  host  closing  upon  them,  "  they  were  sore 
afraid,"  and  "  cried  imto  the  Lord." 

But  Moses'  sure  trust  in  the  Divine  j)resenco  never 
wavered.  "  Fear  ye  not,"  ho  said ;  "  stand  still,  3nd  see 
the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  which  He  will  show  you  to- 
day; for  the  Egyptians,  as  ye  liaA'e  seen  them  to-day, 
yo  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever.  Jehovah 
shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace."  And 
lo!  the  pillar  of  glory  which  had  accompanied  their 
march  was  seen  to  moA-e  from  before  them,  until  it 
stood  as  a  screen  between  the  two  hosts,  bright  all 
tlirough  that  night  to  God's  people,  but  casting  a  dark 
siiadow  over  tlicir  pursuers.  And  Moses  stretched 
his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  throughout  tho'iiight  there 
blow  a  strong  east  wind,^  which  caused  the  receding 

1  See  table  in  page  133. 

-  This  contraction  of  the  western  horn  of  the  Red  Sea  some 
centuries  later  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xi.  15 ;  xix.  5. 

•'  Thus  the  inspired  narrative  distinctly  states  that  natural 
n^eucy  was  employed  to  accomplish  the  Divine  purpcs?.  And 
yet  the  result  was  no  less  distinctly  miraculous,  for  these  natural 
agents  were  placed  at  the  command  of  Moses. 


tide  "  to  go  back  "  further  than  usual,  and  made  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  waters  of  the  gulf  and  the 
waters  of  the  Suez  lagune.  And  over  that  dried  ford,  the 
water  forming  a  barrier  "  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left,"  Moses  led  the  Israelites.  Twelve  mUes  at 
least  must  have  been  the  width  of  the  crossing  at  this 
place.  And  now  God's  purpose  in  leading  his  people 
by  this  route  was  made  manifest.  Before  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Egy]^)tian  host  attempted  to  pursue  them 
aci'oss  the  guK ,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  passage 
as  tlio  last  of  the  Israelites  stepped  forth  upon  the 
shore.  Then  Moses  again  stretched  forth  his  hand 
over  the  sea,  and  the  high  spring-tide^  "  returned  to  his 
strength,"  overwhelming  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptian 
host. 

"  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptians,  ....  and  Israel  saw  that  great  work 
wliich  JehoA'ah  did  upon  the  Egy^jtians :  and  the  people 
feared  Jehovah,  and  believed  Jehovah,  and  his  servant 
Moses." 

In  the  magnificent  hymn  in  which  Moses  and  the 
people  gave  utterance  to  their  thankfulness,  there 
breathes  for  the  first  time  a  consciousness  of  the  high 
destiny  that  was  in  store  for  them.  Already  they  seem 
to  see  the  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  the  Moabites,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  "  amazed  "  and  "  melting 
away  "  before  their  triumphant  march,  and  themselves 
the  redeemed  of  Jehovah,  entering  upon  their  long 
promised  inheritance,  the  Holy  Land  or  "  sanctuary," 
where  Jehovah  should  reign  over  them  "  for  ever  and 
every" 

NeHr  once  during  his  twelve  months'  conflict  with 
the  power  of  Pharaoh  had  the  faith  or  courage  of  Moses 
quailed.  Contemned,  cajoled,  threatened,  spurned  from 
the  roj^al  presence,  he  had  never  faltered.  And  now 
his  triumph  over  Egy[)t  was  complete.  But  the  far 
greater  difficulties  of  his  task  had  yet  to  begin.  As  ho 
had  learned  forty  years  before,  to  crush  the  oppressor 
is  easier  than  to  discipline  and  educate  the  oppressed. 

The  very  people  who  but  now  were  singing  the 
praises  of  Jehovah,  and  feeling  as  though  the  Promised 
Land  was  already  in  their  grasp,  were  three  days  later 
"  murmuring  against  Moses  "  because  the  waters  of  tho 
wUdemess  were  bitter.     And  again,  when  in  tho  second 


■•  It  was  three  days  only  after  the  full  moon. 
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month  of  their  j  ourney,  their  supply  of  Egyptian  bread 
began  to  fail  them,  they  were  crying,  "  Would  to  God 
we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  when  wo  sat  l)y  the  flesh-pots,  and  did  oat 
bread  to  the  full."  Again  Moses  interceded  for  them. 
And,  behold,  the  cloudy  pillar  glowed  with  Divine  light ; 
and  God  spake  to  Moses  out  of  the  pillar,  and  promised 
that  at  evening  they  should  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing they  should  be  filled  with  bread ;  and  they  should 
know  that  He  was  Jehovah  their  God. 

Then  God  brought  a  dense  flight  of  quails,  common 
in  that  country  in  our  days  also,  and  they  lay  thick  on 


water,  a  "brook  descending  out  of  the  mount," ^  as 
Moses  calls  it  in  Deuteronomy,  a  "perpetual  running 
river  "^  which  "followed  them""*  in  all  their  forty  years' 
wandering^ — not  running  up  hill,  as  some  have  absurdly 
said,  but  doubtless  renewed  at  the  head  of  every  valley 
which  they  entered,  making  every  wady  into  a  water- 
course for  the  time,  and  only  ceasing  when  they 
reached  Kadesh-barnea,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
wilderness. 

Possibly  it  was  the  possession  of  this  abundant  water- 
supply  which  tempted  the  Amalekites  to  attack  them. 
All  day  the  battle  raged,  and  Joshua,  their  captain, 


HAMAJEITAN   COINS  :    SHOWING    THE    SUPPOSED    SHAPE    OF   THE    POT   IN   WHICH   THE   MANNA   WAS    PKESEKVED. 


the  camp ;  and  in  the  morning  they  found  the  ground 
covered  by  a  small,  white,  round  thing  which  they  had 
never  seen  before,  and  exclaiming  "  Man  hu  ?"  (what  is 
this  ?)  called  it  manna.*  It  was  so  abundant  that  each 
man  could  gather  an  omer  (three  quarts)  daily ;  and  on 
the  sixth  day  the  supply  was  doubled  that  it  might  last 
over  the  Sabbath.  This  supply  of  manna  was  coniinued, 
we  are  told,  all  through  the  forty  years,  ceasing  only 
when  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  all  respects  preternatural — "  He  gave  them  food  from 
heaven ;  so  man  did  eat  angels'  food." 

Tet  again,  turning  into  the  parched  ravine  that  led 
towards  Rephidim,  they  murmured,  for  there  was  no 
water ;  and  again  Moses  "  cried  unto  the  Lord,"  for  the 
people  were  mad  with  thirst  and  "  ready  to  stone  him." 
And  God  bade  Moses  go  on  before  as  far  as  Horeb  with 
the  ciders,  and  there  at  the  head  of  the  vaUey  smite  the 
rock  with  his  rod ;  and  there  gushed  forth  a  stream  of 


1  Exod.  XTi.  14, 15. 


was  hard  pressed;  but  Moses,  on  the  heights  above,  was 
interceding  for  them ;  and  while  he  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven  the  Israelites  prevailed ;  and  ere  sunset  they  dis- 
comfited their  enemy.  Moses  was  commanded  to  record 
this  factory  in  a  book.  This  command,  which  seems  to 
have  been  repeated,"  is  interesting,  as  explaining  how 
these  records  were  from  the  first  preserved. 

Moses,  now  the  leader  of  a  ti-iumphant  host,  was 
hero  rejoined  by  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  and  his  wife 
and  sons ;  and  when  Jethro  heard  the  recital  of  all  that 
had  been  done  since  they  parted  more  than  a  year 
before,  Jethro  "rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which 
Jehovah  had  done  to  Israel,"  and  said,  "  Now  I  know 
that  Jehovah  is  greater  than  aU  gods ;  for  in  the  thing 
wherein  they  dealt  proudly  He  was  above  them."  And 
he  offered  sacrifice,  and  held  a  sacred  feast  with  tho 
elders  of  Israel. 


-  Compare  Exod.  xxxii.  20,  and  Deut.  ix.  21. 

3  Wisdom  xi.  6.  "11  Cor.  x.  4. 

s  ^'eh.  ix.  20,  21.  *  Deut.  xxx.  10 ;  xxsi.  24. 
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This  uncertainty  of  Jethro's  pre\4ous  faith,  himself  a 
priest  and  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  liolps  ns  to  under- 
stand the  more  perfect  revelation  of  the  name — that  is, 
the  person — of  Jehovah,  made  to  Moses  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  and  there  contrasted  with  the  less  ijerfect 
revelation  made  to  the  ijatriarehs.^  Jcthro,  by  his  wise 
counsel,  seems  to  have  assisted  Moses  in  organising  the 
administration  of  justice  for  this  newly-formed  nation. 

But  tho  time  was  now  come  for  the  revelation  of  a 
Divine  law,  extending  to  every  department  of  their  ci^-il 
and  religious  life,  pci-fect  in  its  adaptation  to  its  end. 
That  end  was  to  educate  a  nation  so  degraded  by 
opi^ression,  so  little  caxmblo  of  moral  principle,  that 
some  rules  were  enacted  (as  we  know  on  the  highest 
authority)  because  of  "the  hardness  of  their  hearts.'" - 
And  yet  throughout  these  rules,  merely  ceremonial  and 
coercive  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight,  there  was  a 
profounder  j)ui-pose  which  they  no  less  perfectly  ful- 
filled, and  tliat  was  to  develop  in  this  nation  a  sense 
of  sin,  and  a  con^nction  that  God  is  tho  only  redeemer 
from  sin,  which  prepared  the  seed  of  Abi*aham  for  the 
fulfiLnent  of  the  promise,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  .should  be  blessed. 

It  would  be  beside  the  scope  of  this  biography  to 
attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation.'' 
Moses  was  the  mediator'^  of  the  Law  rather  than  the 
lawgiver.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  because  the  idea  of  his 
mediators] Lijp  has  not  been  seized  with  sufficient  fiiuu- 
noss  that  much  of  his  subsequent  life  has  failed  to 
receive  its  true  interpretation.  Viewing  him  as  a  fully 
inspired  lawgiver,  commentatoi-s  have  been  apt  to 
conceive  of  him  as  standing  altogether  on  the  side  of 
God  in  his  attitude  towards  the  iieople;  and  this  in 
some  passages  of  his  life  has  involved  them  in  per- 
plexity. Wliereas  this  was  not  his  true  position.  His 
true  jtosition  was  that  of  a  mediator.  Though  he  had 
a  consciousness  of  God  unmeasurably  beyond  theirs, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  he  was  in  heart  and  soul  bound 
up  -with  his  people.  In  the  words  of  the  "Hebrew  of 
Hebrews,"  it  might  be  said  of  Moses  that  his  "  heart's 
desire  for  Israel  was  that  they  might  bo  saved;"  at 
times  he  could  almost  wish  that  his  own  name  were 
blotted  from  the  book  of  life  "  for  the  sake"  of  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  ^  It  was 
his  intense  sympathy  with  them  that  led  (as  we  shall 
see)  to  the  one  failure  of  his  faith. 

Tho  promulgation  of  tho  Law,  iucludmg  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  occupied  nearly  twelve 
months  —  from  Wliitsuntide  to  'Wliitsuntide,  as  we 
should  say.  Throughout  this  period  the  people  were 
encamped  in  the  wide  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  "  mount  of 
God."  Tlio  whole  region  seems  to  bo  called  "Horeb  ;" 
the  motint  is  called  "  Sinai."  Travellers  seem  now  dis- 
posed to  identify  it  with  an  isolated  mountain  which 


1  Compare  Jacob's  language  (Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21). 
-  Matt.  xix.  8. 

3  Hicliaelis'  Comiuenian'es  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  Outram's  Do 
Sacrifciis  almost  cshaust  the  subject. 
•»  Gal.  iii.  19. 
*  Compare  Kom.  is.  3,  with  Esod.  xssii.  32. 


rises  so  abruptly  from  the  great  plain  at  its  foot  that  its 
northern  cliff  might  be  said  to  be  touched  by  one  stand- 
ing in  the  plaiu.  The  northern  peak  is  called  Ras- 
Sasafeh,  the  southern  Jebel-Musa.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  2,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  about  7,000  above 
the  sea-level.  Here,  then,  all  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  seem  to  be  strikingly  satisfied. 

First,  Moses  was  summoned  to  ascend  tho  mount — 
probably  the  very  mount  on  which  the  year  before 
he  had  communed  first  Avith  Jehovah.  He  received 
a  message  to  the  people.  If  thoy  woidd  accept  tho 
covenant,  they  should  be  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  and 
a  holy  nation."  The  message  was  delivered,  and 
all  tho  people  answered  and  said,  "All  that  Jehovah 
hath  sijoken  we  will  do ; "  and  Moses,  re-ascending, 
reported  the  words  of  the  people  to  Jehovah.  Again 
he  was  sent  down,  charged  to  purify  the  people,  for 
on  the  third  day  Jehovah  would  "come  down  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  Not  one 
was  to  touch  the  mount  on  pain  of  death.  "And  it 
came  to  pass  on  tho  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that 
there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding 
loud,  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp 
trembled.  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  x^eoplo  out 
of  the  camp  to  meet  Avith  God ;  and  thoy  stood  at  the 
nether  i)art  of  tho  mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  was 
altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  Jehovah  descended  upon 
it  in  fire  :  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoko 
of  a  furnace,  aud  the  whole  moimt  quaked  greatly.'' 
And  when  "  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and 
waxed  louder  and  louder,"  Moses  was  again  yet  more 
urgently  charged  to  keep  the  people "  at  a  safe  distance, 
lest  the  flame  of  Jehovah's  presence  should  "  break  forth 
upon  them."  "  Then  as  they  listened  with  trembling, 
came  in  tho  ears  of  all  those  Ten  Commandments  spoken 
by  the  voice  of  God. 

But  the  terror  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  they 
intreated  Moses  that  they  might  hear  no  more  the  voice 
of  God  thus  speaking  directly  to  them.  And  their 
prayer  was  granted.  The  Law  henceforth  was  given  to 
Moses  alone,  and  by  him  afterwards  repeated  to  the 
people — "  given,"  therefore,  "  by  the  hand  of  a  medi- 
ator."^ "  Speak  thou  with  us,"  the  people  said,  "and 
we  will  hear :  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest 
we  die." 

Then  Moses  ascended  the  motmt,  and  "  drew  near  to 
the  thick  darkness  where  God  was,"  and  received  the 
further  ordinances  recorded  in  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second,  and  twenty-third  chapters,  which  seem  (with 
the  Decalogue?)  to  have  formed  "the  book  of  tho 
covenant,"  wliich  he  afterwards  recited  in  the  audience 
of  the  people,  and  then  committed  to  writing  (xxiv. 
3, 4).  

G  Even  the  "priests"  were  not  to  draw  near.  Sacrifices  have 
.already  been  meutioiicd  (viii.  27  ;  x.  25),  offered,  doubtless,  Vy  tlic 
first-born  of  each  family,  who  acted  as  priests  until  superseded  by 
the  Levitical  priesthood. 

r  "  So  terrible  was  tlic  sight,  that  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear 
and  quake"  (Hcb.  xii.  21). 

s  Gal.  iii.  10, 
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Then  followed  the  solemn  ratification  of  this  cove- 
nant. There  was  a  solemn  sacrifice ;  both  the  people 
and  the  "  book  of  the  covenant "  were  sprinkled  with 
blood.  Then  Moses,  Aaron,  his  two  sons,  and  the 
seventy  elders  were  called  part-way  up  the  side  of  the 
mount ;  and  to  them  was  revealed,  not  the  face,  but  the 
glory  of  "the  God  of  Israel,"  appearing  to  rest  on  a 
deep  blue  ground,  deep  as  the  heaven  and  blue  as  the 
saj)phire.  They  were  permitted  so  far  to  see  God  and 
live.' 

After  this  Moses  was  withdrawn  for  forty  days  from 
the  people;  all  they  knew  was  that  he  had  ascended 
the  moimt  with  Joshua,  and  had  disappeared  into  that 
cloud  of  thick  darkness  which  could  bo  seen  from  the 
plain  below,  resting  on  the  mountain  peak,  illimiined 
from  time  to  time  with  the  lightnings  of  the  Divine 
presence. 

While  Moses,  in  a  trance-like  communion,  neither 
eating  bread  nor  drinking  water,"'  was  being  instructed 
in  the  divine  pattern  after  which  he  was  to  fashion  the 
tabernacle,  the  people  below,  alarmed  by  the  prolonged 
absence  of  him  vv^ho  alone  could  sustain  vtheir  faith,  fell 
back  in  their  fear  upon  their  old  superstitions,  and 
persuaded  Aaron  to  fashion  for  them  such  a  golden  caK 
as  they  had  seen  the  Egyptians  worship. 

Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  burning-  indignation 
of  Moses  on  his  retmrn,  dashing  to  the  ground  the 
tablets  of  the  law  which  they  had  violated,  grinding  the 
acciu'sed  calf  to  powder,  and  in  holy  vengeance  seeking 
to  wipe  out  their  shame  in  the  blood  of  three  thousand 
who  persisted  in  their  sin. 

Nothing  can  be  grander  than  this,  unless  it  be  his 
deep  yearning  love  for  these  sinful  people  which  found 
utterance  the  next  day  in  his  agony  of  intercession  :  3 — 
"  Oh,  tills  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  yea,  have  made 
them  a  god  of  gold!  Yet  now,  if  thou  ■\vilt  forgive 
their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of 
thy  book  which  thou  hast  ^vl•itten  !  " 

And  Jehovah,  whose  first  teiTible  purpose  had  been 
to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  raise  up  from  Moses'  seed 
another  people,  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  his  servant; 
including  Aaron  in  his  forgiveness. 

The  people  were  so  far  pardoned  that  they  should 


1  "They  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink"  (xsiv.  11),  is  explained 
by  some  to  mean  that  tliey  partook  of  their  sacrifice  in  the  Divine 
presence.  But  the  sacrifice  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  and  the 
vision  after  they  had  heeu  called  up  into  the  mount.  It  is  not 
likely  they  would  carry  with  them  their  peace-offerings.  Nor  is 
it  mentioned  with  any  emphasis,  as  thoug-h  it  were  a  mystical 
repast.  Some  think  it  is  a  Hebraism  meaning  "  they  continued  to 
live  ;"  other9  that  it  simply  means  that  they  lived  to  finish  their 
sacrificial  meal  on  their  return. 

"  Deut.  is.  9. 

3  It  is  possible  that  this  intercession  occupied  another  forty 
days  on  the  mount,  for  Moses  seems  to  refer  to  it  in  Deut.  ix. 
18,  25,  "  And  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  ;  "  going  on  to  say  in  x.  1,  that  nfter  this 
intercessory  prayer  the  Lord  bade  him  hew  two  new  tallies,  and 
with  them  return  into  the  mount.  And  that  the  intercessory 
prayer  was  offered  in  the  mount  appears  from  the  expressions  in 
Exodus,  "Now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord,"  "And  Closes 
returned  unto'the  Lord  "  (xxxii.  30,  31).  This  view  (that  there 
were  three  fasts  of  forty  days)  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot,  whose 
sagacity  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  marvellous. 

*  Deut.  ix.  20, 


not  be  destroyed,  and  should  go  foi-wai-d  towards  the 
Promised  Land ;  but  the  amnesty  had  an  awful  qualifi- 
cation :  Jehovah  would  send  his  Angel  before  them,  but 
ho  woidd  no  longer  be  himself  present  ''  in  the  midst 
of  them."  Accordingly,  Moses  removed  the  tent,^  or 
"  his  tent "  (.according  to  the  Sei^tuagint),  but  in  either 
case  clearly  the  place  where  Jehovah  vouchsafed  his 
presence,  to  some  little  distance  outside  the  camp,  and 
called  it  the  "  tent  of  meeting  "  (so  it  shoidd  be  trans- 
lated), going  out  thither  each  day  to  "  meet "  Jehovah, 
thus  making  it  plain  to  the  people  that  Jehovah  was  no 
longer  in  the  midst  of  them.  But  this  removal  of  his 
Lord's  presence  is  a  bitter  gi-ief  to  him ;  and  again  the 
unwearied  mediator  pleads  for  his  people,  that  Jehovah 
would  return  and  dwell  among  them ;  and  he  prevails.* 
And  Jehovah  calling  him  once  more  into  the  secret 
XJa^-ilion  of  darkness  on  the  mountain  height,  vouchsafed 
to  him,  as  an  earnest  of  his  promised  presence,  that 
awfid  glimpse  of  the  skirts  of  liis  glory  as  the  mystic 
cloud  passed  by,  and  a  voice  proclaimed,  "  The  Lord^ 
the  Lord  God,  mercif  id  and  gracious,  long- suiferiug,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." 

"vVlien  once  more  on  a  mountain  height  Moses  beheld 
the  Di^nnc  glory,  not  averted  as  now,  but  face  to  face, 
and  heard  once  more  a  voice  proclaiming,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,"  how  the  remembrance  of  this  jiassage  in. 
his  earthly  life  must  have  returned  to  him  !  And  with 
what  adoring  joy  woiUd  he  learn  to  recognise  in  that 
glorified  hiunau  form,  none  other  than  the  august 
Presence  of  the  wddemess ! 

Another  forty  days  were  now  spent  in  that  secluded 
presence-chamber  of  Smai.  The  tables  of  the  Decalogue 
were  renewed,  the  main  conditions  of  the  covenant 
repeated ;  and  Moses  descended  once  more  to  the  camp. 
But  as  he  drew  near,  and  Aaron  and  the  people  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  they  recoiled  in  awe  from  his 
presence,  for  there  was  an  uneartlily  fight  on  his 
face ;  "  they  could  not  stedf astly  behold  his  face  for 
the  glory  of  his  countenance "  (2  Cor.  iii.  7).  "  And 
when''  Moses  had  done  sj)eaking  with  them,  he  put 
a  veil  upon  his  face,"  in  order  that  the  Israefites 
(according  to  what  seems  to  be  St.  Paul's  interpreta- 
tion) might  not  look  on  the  end  or  fading  of  that  transi- 
tory glory. 

About  sis  months  of  this  first  year  had  now  elapsed. 
The  six  following  mouths  were  occupied  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  for  which 


5  bn"«  (ohcl),  not  the  tabernacle,  ]2CO  (mishhan),  which  was 
not  yet  constructed.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  trans- 
lators have  followed  the  Vulgate  in  rendering  both  words  by 
"  tabernacle." 

6  The  Septuagiut  gives  this  passage  more  clearly  than  our 
version.  In  reply  to  Moses"  importunity,  Jehovah  first  answers 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  I-!),  "I  myself  will  go  leforc  thee,  and  will  give  thee 
rest."  But  this  does  not  satisfy  Moses:  "Unless  thou  wilfc 
thyself  go  with  us,  lead  me  not  up  hence."  So  iu  the  next  verse 
he  urges  that  visible  presence  of  Jehovah  with  them  is  their  mark 
as  a  favoured  people.  The  prepositions  are  correctly  given  in  the 
LXX.      In  our  translation  the  distinction  is  lost. 

I  Our  translators  have  confused  tlie  narrative  by  inserting- 
"till"  instead  of"  when"  in  verse  33,  making  it  inconsistent 
wi:h  verso  29,  and  with  St.  Paul's  interpretation  in  2  Cor.  iii.  In 
the  Septuagint  it  is  correctly  given. 
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Moses  had  received  full  instructions  in  the  mount. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  ^•iii.  5) 


chamber  or  "most  holy  place"  (15  feet  square),  entered 
only  by  the  high  priest,  and  by  him  only  on  one  day 


insists  much  on  the  fact  that  this  tabernacle  was  a  i  of  the  year,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  Hero  was 
copy  of  a  divine  original,  which  liad  been  shown  to  }  the  ark  or  sacred  chest,  with  its  memorials  of  Sinai 
Moses  on  the   mount,  that  div-ino  original  being  the  |  and  lid  or  mercy-seat,  on  which  rested  henceforth  tho 


scheme  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  predetermined 
in  God's  eternal  counsels. 

Within  a  sacred  enclosure  called  tho  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  was  erected  the  tabernacle  itself.  Tliis 
was  an  oblong  boarded  structure,  45  feet  in  length,  15 
in  breadth,  and  15  in  height,  covered  })y  a  tent  22^ 
feet  high  to  its  ridge.  It  was  di\'ided  by  the  veil  into 
two  chambers :  the  antechamber  (30  feet  long),  where 
prayer  and  incense  were  daily  offered;  and  the  inner 


cloud  of  tlie  Divine  Presence.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  all  was  prepared  and  the  sacred  shrine  was 
reared;  outside  its  tent-covering  there  rested  the  cloud; 
within,  upon  tlie  mercy-seat,  tho  divine  light  or  halo. 
And  in  this  tabernacle  henceforth  Moses,  accompanied 
it  would  seem  by  his  attendant  Joshua,  communed  with 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiv.  13).  The  feast  of  dedication  kstcd 
twelve  days,  and  was  followed  by  the  passover,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Exodus. 
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BOOKS   OF     THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— I. 

HABAKKUK. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

;  ABAKKUK — or,  as  tlie  word  ought  to  bo 
prouounced,  Habakkuk — is  as  the  voice  of 
one  crying  iu  the  ^viklerness,  and  saying, 
"  Repent,  for  the  great  and  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  In  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledo'o  of  him  is  concerned,  ho  is,  like  Melchizedok, 
"without  father,  without  mother,  without  genealogy, 
having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life ;  "  yet 
he  "  abideth  a  prophet  for  evei*,"  and  is  perhaps  the 
more  impressive  as  a  proi^het,  because  we  know  nothing 
of  the  man.  His  name  is  all  we  certainly  know  of  him, 
and  even  the  meaning  of  his  name  is  still  in  dispute. 
Some  maintain  that  "  Habakkuk "  is  equivalent  to 
Arnahilis  Domini,  "the  beloved  of  the  Lord;"  others 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  contestatio,  and  expresses  the 
vehemence  of  his  protest  or  remonstrance ;  while  the 
majority  derive  it  from  tho  Hebrew  vei-b  chdbaq, 
which  means  "  to  fold  the  hands,"  "  to  embrace,"  and 
affirm  that,  as  a  personal  name,  it  signifies  either  "  one 
who  embraces,"  or  "  one  who  is  embraced."  Luther 
puts  a  delightfully  simple  and  pleasant  interpretation 
upon  it;  he  says,  the  prophet  "embraces  his  people, 
and  takes  them  to  his  arms  ;  i.e.,  he  comforts  them  and 
lifts  them  up  as  one  embraces  a  weeping  child,  to  quiet 
it  with  the  assurance  that,  'If  God  will,  it  shall  be  better 
soon."  Habakkuk,  the  Embracer,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
title  I  should  give  our  prophet ;  though,  in  this 
differing  from  Luther,  I  should  be  disposed  to  interpret 
the  title  as  signifying  either  that  he  rests  in  the  embrace 
of  God,  and  therefore  is  not  shaken  from  his  faith  in 
the  Divine  goodwill,  even  by  the  tragic  disasters  and 
catastrophes  which  he  foresees,  or  that  he  embraces  the 
feet  of  the  Almighty,  and  pleads  with  impassioned  im- 
portunity on  behalf  of  his  j)eople. 

The  doubt  which  attaches  to  the  prophet's  name, 
attaches  also  to  his  vocation  and  his  date.  From  the 
teclmical  note  appended  to  the  sublime  ode  mth  which 
his  prophecy  closes — "  To  tho  conductors  of  the  Temple 
music :  with  vvj  stringed  instruments,"  it  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  that  he  was  officially  qualified  to 
take  part  in  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Temple,  and 
belonged,  therefore,  to  one  of  the  Levitical  families 
which  were  set  apart  to  sing  and  play  before  the  Lord. 
One  or  two  hints  from  the  stammermg  lips  of  rabbini- 
cal tradition  confirm  this  conclusion.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  built  up  on  premises  so  slender  and  dubious,  that  we 
can  only  say,  "  Peradventure,  Habakkuk  was  a  Levite 
auti  a  musician ;  possibly  he  was  even  a  choir-master 
iu  the  Temple,  who  had  to  set  the  Psalms  to  appro- 
priate music,  and  to  distribute  then-  parts  to  the  various 
instrmnents  of  the  orchestra." 

The  date  at  which  he  lived  and  i^rophesied  is,  within 
certain  limits,   as    doubtful  as  his    vocation   and   the 


meaning  of  his  name.  All  wo  can  bo  sure  of  is  that 
ho  lived  before  the  Chaldean  invasion  which  devastated 
the  land  after  the  death  of  Josiah.  This  much  we  infer 
from  tho  fact  that  he  predicts  an  mvasion  by  that 
fierce  and  impetuous  nation,  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  before  it.  But  even  this  point  is  disputed  by  tho 
rationalistic  commentators,  who  maintain  that  every 
proi)hecy  was  wi-itten  after  the  event.  They  rank 
Habakkuk  among  the  projihets  of  the  Capti\aty. 
Their  verdict,  however,  counts  for  little,  since  it  is  ob- 
viously made  to  square  with  their  private  theory  rather 
than  based  on  historical  data.  Tlie  commentators  who 
believe  as  well  as  reason  have  only  one  difference  of 
any  moment :  some  of  them  place  the  i)roj)het  early  iu 
the  reign  of  King  Josiah  ;  others  place  him  in  the  later 
years  of  Manasseh,  the  grandfather  of  Josiah.  My 
own  impression — it  is  not  worth  calling  a  conviction — • 
is  that  Habakkuk,  the  poet  and  musician,  lived  in  tho 
reign  of  Josiah;  iu  that  brief  hwi  happy  interval  in 
which,  ha^-ing  cleansed  the  land  of  its  idolatries  and 
restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  good  king  "  set 
the  priests  in  their  charges,"  and  replaced  tho  "'  singers 
at  their  post ;  " '  and  in  which,  as  we  know,  tho  fonutaiu 
of  insj)ired  song,  long  closed  and  sealed,  onco  moro 
threw  up  its  tribute  to  Heaven.  At  such  a  time  tlie 
magnificent  psalm  or  ode  of  Habakkuk  might  well  bo 
composed  and  adopted  into  the  Temple  ser^^ce. 

As  we  gaze  into  the  glass  of  history,  then,  Habakkuk 
remains  a  very  dim  and  dubious  figure.  Wo  se:j 
nothing  clearly,  notliing  certainly.  Tlie  whole  man, 
like  one  of  the  Homeric  di\'inities,  is  enveloped  in  a 
mist,  which  glides  before  us,  shifting  into  various  forms, 
and  vanishes  from  our  eyes  before  we  can  determine 
what  it  is  like.  Like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  ho 
comes  before  us  in  a  most  "questionable  shape."  And 
for  many  centuries  there  have  been  men  and  rabbis  who 
have  said  with  Hamlet — ■ 

"  Thoii  comest  in  Euch  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  sjieak  to  thee ;" 

nay,  even  speak /o7*  thee.  Finding  him  mute  and  dumb, 
notwithstanding  their  eager  interrogations,  and  that 
they  were  like  to  "  burst  in  ignorance,"  they  have  called 
him,  or  made  him  call  himself,  not  only  Levite  and 
Musician,  but  Shuuamite,  Simconite,  Angel,  and  even 
Farmer — so  horribly  has  he  "  shaken  their  disposition 
with  thoughts  beyond  tlio  reaches  of  their  souls."  It  is 
a  curious  and  a  most  salutaiy  contrast.  Looking  into 
the  glass  of  history  we  see  but  a  dubious  shadow  ;  but 
no  sooner  do  we  tuni  to  the  glass  of  rabbinical  and 
patristic  legend  than  we  behold  a  man  whose  form  has 
the  most  definite  outlines,  and  of  whom  we  can  leani 
all  we  care  to  know,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 


1  2  Chron.  xsxv.  2,  15. 
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one  fact  is  at  times  inconsistent  vritli  anotlicr.  Taken 
as  a  -vvliole,  drawn  into  a  compact  form,  this  is  the 
Habakknk  wliom  tlie  fathers,  and  tlio  rabbis,  and  the 
traditionalists  in  general  set  lieforo  us.  His  fatlior  is 
"Joshua,  a  son  of  Levi;"  yet  is  he  also  "of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon."  His  mother  is  '-tho  Shunammito  woman  " 
who  persuaded  her  husband  to  build  "  a  little  chamber 
in  the  wall "  for  Elisha,  because  she  perceived  "  that 
this  was  a  holy  man  of  God."  HabakkuJ:  was,  there- 
fore, the  little  Lid  who,  while  playing  among  the  sheaves 
on  a  hot  harvest  morning,  cried  to  his  father,  "  My 
head !  my  head  !  "  and  was  taken  home  to  his  mother, 
and  died  at  noon  upon  her  knees ;  but  who  "  sneezed 
seven  times,"  and  "  opened  his  eyes,"  and  came  back  to 
life  when  Elisha  had  "stretched  himself,"  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  eyes  to  eyes,  and  hand  to  hand,  on  the 
child's  fair  little  body.  In  after  years  he  was  "the 
sentinel "  whom  Isaiah  sent  up  into  his  watch-tower,  to 
gaze  toward  Babylon,  and  catch  the  first  intimations  of 
its  fall.*  He,  moreover,  was  the  angel  or  messenger 
who  was  transpoi-ted  from  Judea  to  Babylon  that  he 
might  cany  food  to  Daniel,  when  he  was  mured  up  in 
the  den  of  lions.  When  Jerusalem  was  besi^ed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  he  fled  to  Ostrakine,  in  the  \nciuity  of 
Arabia  Petrsea.  and  remained  there  till  the  Chaldeans 
left  the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  laud,  in 
which  he  died  at  his  own  farm  many  years  aftenvards. 
He  was  buried  at  a  spot  between  Keila  and  Gabatha, 
where,  nearly  a  thousand  years  afterwards,  his  tomb 
was  seen  by  Jerome.  And,  finally,  his  relics  were  dis- 
covered, "to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Christum 
religion,"  by  a  very  holy  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  to 
whom  the  place  in  which  they  were  deposited  was 
revealed  in  a  dream. 

If  we  compare  this  legend,  every  sentence  of  which 
contains  a  lying  fable,  with  the  silence  and  reserve  of 
the  inspired  Word,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  vast  difference  between  histoiy  and  tradition. 

Despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  rabbis  and  fathers,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  Habakkuk,  save  this,  that, 
in  all  probability,  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiali,  and 
was  therefore  cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary,  with 
the  prophet  Zephaniah.  And  doubtless  Habakkuk  is 
well  content  to  have  it  so.  He  was  inspired  to  speak 
certain  "  words "  for  God.  So  long  as  these  words 
were  sjioken,  and  are  still  heard,  and  still  working  for 
God,  what  other  or  better  reward  could  a  true  i)rophet 
desire  ?  That  aU  but  what  is  best  in  him  should  die 
out  of  human  memory,  is  what  any  good  man  might 
crave ;  and  there  could  be  nothing  in  Habakkuk  so 
good  as  "  the  words  of  God."  Possibly  his  personal 
history,  instead  of  adding  to  the  force  of  those  "  words," 
would  have  detracted  from  their  force.  We  know  some- 
thing of  Jonah  :  do  we  respect  his  words  the  more 
for  wliat  we  know  of  the  man  who  uttered  them  ? 
Habakkuk  may  have  been  as  much  nobler  a  man  than 
Jonah  as  he  is  a  finer  poet ;  but,  at  the  best,  the  life  of 
a  man  must  be  far  below  the  words  of  God. 

We  have  the  best  of  Habakkuk,  then,  in  his  poem, 

1  Iso.  xzi. 


and,  as  we  have  notliing  else,  wo  arc  compelled  to  con- 
centrate our  thouglits  on  tho  one  thiug  lie  has  left  us. 
Few  poenis,  few  inspired  poems  even,  will  better  repay 
study.  On  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  work,  and 
especially  of  tho  ode  in  which  it  culminates,  all  tho 
critics  are  agreed.  Henderson,  after  saying  that 
Habakkuk  is  "  surpassed  by  none "  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  proclaims  "this  IjtIc  ode  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  magnificent  within  the  whole  compass  of 
Hebrew  poetry."  Wright  declares  it  to  bo  "  a  com- 
position unrivalled  for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity 
of  thought,  and  majesty  of  diction."  Ewald  charac- 
terises it  in  a  single  phrase,  when  he  names  it  "  Habak- 
kuk's  Pindaric  ode."  Rowland  Williams  says,  "His 
poetry  has  whatever  the  Hebrew  mind  could  conceive 
of  sublimity."  And  Delitzsch  sums  up  thus :  "  His 
language  is  classical  throughout,  full  of  rare  and  select 
words  and  turns,  v,'hich  are  to  some  extent  exclusively 
his  own,  whQst  his  view  and  mode  of  presentation  bear 
the  seal  of  original  force  and  finished  beauty." 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  di\-ided  into  two  parts, 
by  a  certain  change  and  distinction  of  literary  fonn. 
The  first  part  comprises  chapters  i.  and  ii. ;  the  second 
part  consists  of  chapter  iii.  In  tho  first  part  of  tho 
poem,  the  prophet  foresees  and  describes  an  invasion  Ijy 
the  Chaldeans.  This  invasion,  because  it  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  moral  depravity  into  which  the  "  priestly 
nation "  has  sunk,  is  also  a  Di^dne  judgment  on  it. 
The  prophet  paints  the  fierce  impetuous  Chaldeans,  and 
their  thirst  for  conquest,  with  marvellously  gi-aphic 
touches.  He  sees  how,  by  theii-  very  lust  of  conquest, 
and  the  m-torics  to  which  it  conducts  them,  they  wiU. 
be  imdone ;  and  ^vith  the  stem  joy  of  a  Hebrew  and 
the  victim  of  oppression,  he  jiredicts  the  utter  over- 
throw which,  will  humble  this  aiTOgant  and  self- 
idolising  race.  As  he  utters  their  doom,  or  "  burden," 
his  tone,  which  has  been  singuki-ly  lofty  tlu-ougliout, 
rises  into  a  still  higher  strain ;  and  he  closes  the  first 
part  of  his  poem  with  an  ode  which  is  at  once  a  satire 
and  an  elegy.  He  places  it  in  the  mouth  of  the 
nations  who  have  been  conquered  by  the  bitter  and 
hasty  Chaldeans,  representing  them  as  denouncing  a 
fivefold  "  woe "  on  the  heads  of  their  oppressors,  and 
kindling  into  keen  indignant  satire  of  theii-  crimes  and 
superstitions  :  as,  for  example,  in  chap.  ii.  v.  19  : — 

"  Woe  to  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake ! 

Awake  !   to  the  dumb  stone  ! 

It  teach  !     There  it  stands. 

Overlaid  with  gold  and  silver. 
And  within  it  is  no  breath  at  all !" 

By  the  heightened  and  more  poetic  tone  of  this  "  song  " 
or  "  satire "  the  prophet  prepares  us  for  his  grandest 
effort — the  "  prayer,"  which  is  also  "  a  triumplial  ode," 
and  which  constitutes  tho  second  part  of  his  poem. 
This  ode — than  which  nothing  finer  in  its  kind  has 
ever  been  written — is  an  impassioned  outburst  of 
patriotism  and  religious  faith.  Tho  poet  recalls  tho 
splendours  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai,  when 
Jehovah  descended,  through  a  clouded  heaven  to  a 
trembling  earth,  to  reveal  himself  in  glories  intolerable 
to  human  sense.    He  traces  the  course  of  the  Divine 
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manifestation  and  pro^-idence  throngli  the  annals  o£  the 
chosen  race.  And  fi-om  tlie  whole  course  of  their  liistory 
he  draws  omens  of  good,  and  confirms  his  faith  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  Though  heaven  and  earth  should  be 
convulsed  with  threatening  prodigies,  though  drought 
should  parch  the  streams,  and  dearth  should  blacken 
the  fields ;  though  the  folds  should  be  emptied  of  theii- 
flocks,  and  there  should  be  no  oxen  in  the  stalls ;  though 
the  Chaldeans  should  burn  through  the  land  like  the 
simoom,  and  sweep  up  cajitives  as  the  flaming  wind 
sweeps  up  the  sand,  nevertheless  he  will  confide  in 
Grod  his  strength  and  rejoice  in  God  his  salvation;  he 
wiU  rest  calmly  in  the  assurance  that  the  very  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  merciful,  that  by  these  calamities 
and  terrors  He  is  seeking  to  redeem  his  people  from 
their  sins,  and  calling  them  to  righteousness,  that  He 
may  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  send  them  out  to  be 
the  light  of  aU  nations.  He  is  not  perplexed  by  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  counsels  as  other  prophets  ai"e,  or 
he  is  perplexed  but  for  a  moment;  nor  does  he,  like 
Jeremiah,  weep  and  lament  over  the  terror  and  suspense 
which  that  mystery  inspires.  He  is  sure  that  God  is 
faithful,  and  wiU  redress  aU  wrongs  if  only  men  will 
wait  faitlifuUy  for  Him.  He  is  invincible  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  righteous  man  shall  live  by  liis  fidelity. 
And  it  is  in  the  strength  of  this  conviction,  which  indeed 
is  both  the  keynote  and  the  moral  of  the  whole  poem, 
that  he  utters  the  sublime  challenge,  and  draws  the 
etrikiug  though  utterly  inconsequent  conchision — 

"  Art  not  Thoxi  from  everlasting, 
O  Lord,  my  God,  my  Holy  One? 
We  Ghall  not  die." 


FIRST  PART. 
THE  JUDGMENT  (CHAP.  I.  2 — II.  20). 

The  Book  of  Habakkuk  is  entitled  "the  Burden  which 
Habakkuk  the  prophet  did  see."  "  To  see  a  burden" 
strikes  one  as  a  somewhat  incongruous  and  unhappy 
phrase.  It  sounds  like  a  mixed  metaphor.  If  we  would 
understand  and  vindicate  it,  we  must  remember  that, 
in  the  ancient  seers,  prophecy  commonly  assumed  the 
form  of  A-ision,  and  that  their  technical  name  for  a 
vision  which  was  heaAy  with  doom  was  massdh  or 
^'burden."  As  they  studied  the  moral  and  political 
conditions  of  their  time,  forecasting  the  results  in  which 
those  conditions  must  inevitably  issue  in  the  years  to 
come,  those  years,  or  the  events  that  were  to  mark 
them,  took  visible  di'amatic  form  and  passed  before 
their  eyes.  When  this  visionary  procession  of  future 
events  was  clouded  with  judgment,  when  they  saw 
years  of  misery  approaching,  their  hearts  grew  heavy 
with  them,  and  they  called  the  vision  which  thus 
oppressed  their  hearts  "  a  bm'den,"  a  '•  burden  of  the 
Lord."  "  To  see  a  burden  "  was  therefore  the  hriei 
compressed  phrase  in  which  they  indicated  the  fact  that 
they  had  see»i  a  vision  which  burdened  and  oppressed 
their  spirits,  that  they  were  staggering  as  under  a  weight 
of  doom. 
^  Habakkuk  might  well  call  his  vision  a  "burden,"  for 
it  was  loaded  with  an  intolerable  weisrht  of  doom.     As 


the  years  to  be  passed  before  his  prophetic  soul,  he  saw 
nothing  but  judgment — judgment  on  the  Jews,  judg- 
ment also  on  the  Chaldeans.  For  their  sins  his  own 
race  were  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  fierce  and 
impetuous  wan-iors  of  Babylon,  whose  cavalry  were  to 
sweep  through  the  laud  "like  the  simoom;"  and  then 
these  ministers  of  the  Divine  justice,  the  Chaldeans, 
were  themselves  to  be  condemned  by  the  very  justice 
they  execiited,  and  to  be  given  up  to  their  enemies  as 
a  booty  and  a  prey.  The  "  bm-den "  or  "  doom "  of 
Habakkuk,  therefore,  takes  a  twofold  form :  first,  we 
have  the  judgment  on  Judah;  and,  second,  the  judg- 
ment on  the  Chaldeans. 

I.   THE   JUDGMENT   ON   JUDAH. 

The  description  of  the  doom  that  was  about  to  fall  on 
the  Hebrews  occupies  chapter  i.  Tliis  chapter  divides 
itself  iuto  three  parts.  The  first  division  (vs.  1 — 4)  is 
a  brief  elegy,  in  which  the  prophet  laments  the  social 
corruptions  and  public  wrongs  Avhich  rendei-ed  the 
Hebrews  of  his  time  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  justice. 
In  the  second  division  (vs.  5 — 11),  Jehovah  himseK 
appears,  to  announce  the  Chaldean  invasion  by  which 
he  mil  avenge  himself  on  the  sinful  Hebrews.  In  the 
third  di^-ision  (vs.  12 — 17),  the  prophet  reajipears  to 
explain  that  "  mercy  "  is  the  meaning  of  "  judgment ; " 
that  it  is  desigTied  to  correct  men,  to  show  them  how 
good  that  law  is  which  they  have  broken,  and  to  recover 
them  to  the  obedience  in  which  their  freedom  and 
blessedness  consist. 

(1)  First,  we  have  the  elegy  (chap.  i.  1 — i),  in  which 
the  projihet  laments  the  sins  which  are  provoking 
judgment  and  necessitating  it.  In  a  few  graphic  words 
he  depicts  the  utter  jcorruption,  private  and  public,  into 
which  an  Oriental  state  so  easily  falls  when  its  rulers 
have  long  been  luxurious,  exacting,  unjust.  "  Iniquity  " 
goes  forth  unrebuked  ;  "  robbery  and  violence  "  ai*e  irn- 
punished,  unrestrained ;  "  stiife  and  contention  "  are  rife 
between  man  and  man,  and  loetween  the  factions  by 
which  the  commonwealth  is  i^lundered  and  oppressed- 
Public  law  is  chilled  and  "  benumbed ; "  it  lies  torpid, 
instead  of  commg  forth  with  vigour  to  correct  and 
punish  and  restrain.  Wlien  righteous  men,  stung  into 
appeal  by  intolerable  wrongs,  come  before  judges  aud 
princes,  prosperous  sinners  compass  the  unwelcome 
suitor  about,  intrigue  against  him,  bribe  against  him,  lie 
against  him,  so  that  he  is  "  circumvented  "  in  the  double 
sense  of  the  word,  and  right  is  "twisted  "  or  "  pen^erted  " 
when  the  sentence  is  pronounced.  All  this  Habakkuk 
sees  vrith  amazement  and  consternation.  Wliat  but  evil 
can  spring  from  injustice  ?  what  but  weakness  from 
corruption  ?  He  cannot  xmderstand  why  God  does  not 
interpose,  how  He  can  endure  to  look  on  immoved. 
With  the  impatience  that  springs  from  faith  in  the 
justice  and  compassion  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
imiverse,  he  exclaims — 

"  How  long'  shall  I  cry,  O  Jehovah,  and  thon  hearest  not ! 
I  cry  to  thee,  Violence  !  and  thou  savest  not. 
Why  dost  thou  let  me  see  iniquity. 
And  why  beholdest  thou  misery  ?" 

He  is  sure  that  the  Lord  loveth  judgment;  that,  righteous 
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liimself,  He  must  be  the  friend  of  the  righteous ;  and 
yet  when  he  cries  God  does  not  hear ;  when,  like  a  man 
who  lias  fallen  amonj?  robbers  who  maim  and  despoil, 
he  shouts  out  "Violence!  '  God  does  not  save.  If 
he  (the  prophet)  cannot  endure  to  look  on  the  "iniquity" 
which  is  in  the  land,  how  can  God  behold  unmoved  the 
"  miseries  '  in  which  that  iniquity  results  ?  It  is  the  old 
cry,  the  constant  outcry  of  human  impatience  at  the 
Di^-ine  long-suffermg.  "  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly," 
too  slowly  for  us.  We  long  to  see  instant  justice  done, 
too  often  forgetting  what,  and  how  irrevocable,  our  o^vn 
fate  would  be  were  "  the  incensed  heavens "  to  IJlaze 
down  doom  on  men  the  instant  they  offend.  There  is 
a  tone  of  reproachful  amazement  in  the  prophet's  lament 
over  the  sins  of  his  people  and  the  dilatoriness  of  Divine 
justice. 

(2)  To  this  reproach,  Jehovah  liimseK  replies  by  pre- 
dicting a  judgment  so  much  more  terrible  and  wide  in 
its  sweep  than  any  the  prophet  had  expected  as  to 
redouble  his  amazement  (vs.  5 — 11).  As  the  prophet 
had  spoken  for  the  whole  company  of  the  righteous  in 
Israel  as  well  as  for  himself,  so  God  addresses  his  reply 
to  them  as  well  as  to  him.  He  bids  them  look  round 
among  the  nations  with  which  they  were  at  peace.  Do 
tliey  see  no  cloud  on  the  horizon,  no  sign,  no  portent  of 
danger?  He  is  about  to  work  a  work  of  judgment  so 
marvellous  as  to  seem  incredible  to  them.  Thoy  will 
not  believe  it,  though  it  be  told  them.  He  is  about  to 
rouse  the  Chasdim  against  them. 

Now  that  this  should  seem  so  unlikely  as  to  be 
utterly  incredible,  denotes  that,  whatever  the  exact  time 
in  which  Habakkuk  prophesied,  it  was  one  of  those 
periods  in  which  the  Hebrew  State  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Chaldean  State,  an  alliance  so  close  and 
friendly  that  the  Hebrew  politicians  had  no  fear  of  its 
ruptm-e.  Yet  it  was  in  this  wholly  unexpected  form 
that  the  Divine  judgment  was  to  come  upon  them. 
The  Chaldeans,  in  whom  they  trusted,  on  whom  they 
leaned,  were  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  dynasty  of 
David.  No  doom  could  be  more  terrible.  For  the 
Chaldeans,  under  a  soft  and  dissolute  exterior,  hid  a 
fierceness  such  as  we  ourselves  have  found  in  "  the  mild 
Hindoo."  Of  all  the  ancient  races  they  were  the  most 
fierce  and  cruel,  the  one  race  that  seemed  to  have 
delighted  in  cruelty  for  its  own  sake.  The  deep  fear 
they  inspired  found  an  echo  even  in  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  most  gallant  of  men.  They 
speak  of  the  Chaldeans  "  as  a  bitter  and  hasty,"  *'  a 
terrible  and  dreadful  people,"  a  people 


"  That  smote  the  nations  in  fury 
With  a  stroke  that  never  ceased. 
That  subdued  nations  with  fury, 
Hunting  them  down  without  pause;" 


Ti  pcoplo  thai 

"  set  the  earth  trembling:. 
That  shook  kingdoms, 
Tliat  made  the  world  a  wilderness. 
And  destroyed  its  cities."' 

Habakkuk's  description  of  them  exactly  accords  with 


1  Isa.  xiv.  6,  IG,  17. 


that   just   cit-ed    from     Isaiah.      He    describoa    them 

(ver.  6)  as 

"  That  fierce  and  impetuous  nation 
Which  niarcheth  across  the  breadths  of  the  earth. 
To  seize  upon  dwelling-places  that  are  not  its  own." 

It  is  formidable  and  fear-inspiring,  sending  terror  and 
dread  before  it  whithersoever  it  turns.  It  is  the  more 
formidable,  it  inspires  the  last  degi-ce  of  teiTor,  because 
it  acknowledges  no  rule  higher  than  its  own  will,  defers 
to  no  heavenly  benign  Power  as  the  source  of  honour 
"  Its  law  and  its  pre-eminence  are  from  itself." 

And  indeed  the  Babylonian  worship  was  but  an  orga- 
nised indulgence  of  lust  and  cnielty.  In  forms  which 
it  would  be  an  outrage  on  modesty  to  describe,  they 
paid  homage  to  the  great  forces  of  Nature,  and  drew 
new  inspirations  to  military  pride  and  cruelty  from 
their  very  religion.  Their  cavalry  were  a  special  dread 
to  a  ivace  like  the  Hebrews,  who  fought  mainly  on  foot. 
To  them  the  trained  horses,  "  pacing  proudly "  as  they 
champed  the  bit  and  arched  the  neck,  were  well-nigh 
as  marvellous  as  the  "  well-bitted  steeds "  of  the 
Spaniards  were  to  the  Peria^'ians :  even  the  prophets 
speak  of  them  in  a  tone  of  exaggeration,  as  "  swifter 
than  panthers  "  springing  on  theii-  prey,  as  keener  for 
movement  and  contlict  than  wolves,  who,  starving 
through  the  day,  gi-ow  desj)erate  in  the  evening  (ver.  8). 
The  men  who  ride  them  are  no  less  swift  and  fierce. 
They  fly  "  like  an  eagle,"  in  their  haste  to  devour.  But 
Avliy  does  the  prophet  speak  of  these  horsemen  a» 
"  coming  from  afar  ?"  Babylon  was  hardly  at  such  a 
distance  from  Judea  as  to  render  that  phrase  appro- 
priate. No,  but  the  Assyi-ian  army  was  composed  of 
le^-ies  drawn  from  all  tributary  lands,  some  of  which 
were  far  removed  from  Palestine.  Arab  and  Egyptian 
horsemen  may  have  formed  its  light  cavalry,  sweeping 
in  clouds  before  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  as  swift 
and  tei-rible  to  the  antique  world  as  the  Tartar  hordes 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  Pandours  and  the 
Cossacks  in  our  own  age.  Or  the  prophet  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  prediction  which  had  come  down 
from  the  time  and  lips  of  Moses,  that  if  the  seed 
of  Abraham  did  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
their  God,  to  observe  and  do  all  his  commandments, 
"Jehovah  shall  bring  against  thee  a  nation /row? /ar, 
from  the  end  of  the  eai"th,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth.- 
It  may  be  that,  consciously  or  even  imconsciously, 
Habakkuk,  seeing  that  the  doom  of  disobedience  was 
about  to  fall  on  the  seed  of  Abraham,  suffered  his 
words  to  be  shaped  by  the  words  of  Moses.  Certainly 
the  correspondence  is  very  close.  Moses  describes  the 
ministers  of  the  Divine  vengeance  as  "a  nation /roj)?- 
far,  swift  as  the  eagle ; "  and  Habakkuk,  speakiug  of 
them,  says  :  "  Their  horsemen  come/coj>i  afar ;  they  fly 
hither,  hastening,  like  an  eagle,  to  devour." 

Such  clouds  of  horsemen,  sweeping  swiftly  througli 
the  land,  appearing  and  disappearing,  soon  Ijroken  but 
soon  re-formed,  plundering,  capturing,  and  slaying 
wherever  they  went,  iu  retreat  as  well  as  in  advance, 

'-  Deut.  xxviii.  49. 
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could  liardly  be  more  happily  characterised  than  by 
Habakkuk's  comparison  o£  them  to  the  simoom,  the 
hot  stifling  blast  which  carries  death  wherever  it  comes 
— a  huge  human  simoom,  which  swept  up  captives  as 
the  burning  wind  sweeps  up  sand  (ver.  9). 

These  swift  barbarous  horsemen  seem  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  poj)ular  mind  reflected  by 
the  prophet,  just  as  the  Pandours  were  the  terror  of  the 
Prussians  in  the  wars  of  Frederick  I.,  and  the  Cossacks 
were  the  type  of  irrestrainable  barbarity  in  om*  war  Avith 
Russia.  But  Habakkuk  does  not  altogether  forget  the 
troops  which  composed  the  main  body  of  the  Assyrian 
army.  These  he  describes  as  so  proudly  conscious  of 
their  splendid  roll  of  victories  that  they  scoffed  at  Idngs, 
made  princes  a  butt  for  laughter,  derided  every  strong- 
hold, "  heaped  up  earth  "  against  it — i.e.,  raised  a  military 
causeway,  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  fort  or  fortified 
city,  from  which  they  could  deliver  the  assault ;  and 
then  poured  into  it,  "  and  took  it,"  with  the  large  easy 
insolence  of  conscious  strength.  Hardened  and  elated 
l)y  conquest  and  long-  experience  of  war,  they  took  the 
very  tone  taken  by  the  veterans  of  the  fii'st  Naj^oleon, 
of  whom  this  10th  verse  might  be  used  as  a  description, 
if  the  batteries  of  modern  times  were  substituted  for  the 
causeway  of  ancient  military  art.  For  they,  too,  "  scoffed 
at  kings,"  "and  lauglied  atprmces,"  and  "derided  every 
stronghold,"  so  many  of  them  had  they  beaten  and 
broken  down,  so  insolent  and  invincible  were  they  in  the 
memory  of  former  and  repeated  conquests.  The  vete- 
rans of  Nebuchadnezzar  held'  themselves  to  be  equally 
invincible ;  they  delighted  in  war ;  they  spurned  the 
mere  thought  of  defeat.  Their  strength  became  their 
God  (ver.  11),  the  only  god  in  which  they  put  a  sincere 
trust,  before  which  they  deemed  the  God  of  the  feeble 
Jews  to  be  as  powerless  as  the  Jews  themselves.  These 
ominous  words,  "this  its  strength  becometh  its  god," 
are  the  climax  of  the  prophet's  description  ;  and,  to  the 
prescient  ear,  they  are  the  knell  of  the  Assyi'ian  race. 
After  this,  nothing  remains  to  be  said  of  a  man,  or  a 
nation.  Once  let  men  reach  the  point  at  which  they 
take  their  o^vu  strength,  or  anything  that  is  theirs,  for 
a  god,  and,  as  Job  reminds  us,  they  sink  below  the  level 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowl  of  the  air. 

"  Tranquil  are  the  teuts  of  the  spoilers, 
And  they  who  provoke  God  are  confident. 
Who  carry  their  god  iu  their  hand  ; " 

i.e.,  who  make  their  sword,  or  their  strength,  their  deity. 

Men  so  arrogant  and  besotted,  who  liave  no  law  but 

their  own  will,  and  no  God  but  theii*  oavii  sword.  Job 

sends  to  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the  fish,  for  instruction. 

These    shall   teach    them    to    recognise   the    hand    of 

Jehovah, 

"  In  whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  living  creature, 
And  the  hreath  of  all  inaukiud." 

These  shall  teach  them  that  it  is 

"  He  who  exalteth  nations  and  destroj'eth  them ; 
He  who  enlargeth  nations,  then  straiteneth  them  ; 
He  who  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chieftains, 
And  maketh  them  to  wander  in  a  pathless  waste. 
So  that  they  grope  in  a  darkness  where  there  is  no  light." 

This  was  the  lesson  which  the  Chaldeans  were  to 
learn  so  soon  as  they  had  taught  the  Jews  that  God 


was  a  just  Gt)d,  and  would  not  suffer  iniquity  to  go 
vmi-ebuked.  How,  by  what  painfid  strokes,  they  were 
taught  that  lesson,  we  shall  see  when  we  reach  chap.  ii. 
(3)  Meantime,  Habakkuk  is  a  patriot  as  weU  as  a 
prophet.  He  cannot  contemplate  the  approaching  doom 
of  his  race  unmoved.  The  contemplation  of  it  stirs  his 
soul  to  its  very  depths.  It  quickens  in  him  a  sorrow 
and  a  terror  which  compel  him  to  fall  back  on  those 
simple  primitive  convictions  iu  which  alone  man  can 
find  refuge  when  his  spirit  is  shaken  with  fear  and 
oppressed  with  misery.  If  an  irresistible  host  were 
about  to  land  on  our  shores,  and  voices  from  heaven  had 
assured  us  that  the  day  of  England's  doom  liad  come, 
whither  could  we  flee  for  refuge,  if  we  had  no  stronghold 
in  God  ?  It  is  to  this  gracious  asylum  that  Habakkuk 
now  betakes  liimseK  (vs.  12 — 17).  Terror  gives  him 
wings,  and  he  rises  to  the  sublime  non  sequitur  in  which 
so  many  oppressed  and  saddened  hearts  have  found 
comfort : — 

"  Art  not  T/ioii  from  everlasting, 
O  Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ? 
We  shall  not  die." 

To  human  reason,  the  eternity  of  God  may  seem  no 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  man,  much  less  for  the 
continued  life  of  a  guilty  and  degi*aded  nation.  But  he 
who  calls  Jehovah  "  H!  7/  God,  and  raij  Holy  One,"  has 
not  he  good  reason  for  hoping  that  he  shall  live,  and 
not  die  ?  Shall  the  Father  Ije  eternal,  and  his  children 
mortal  ?  Nay,  even  a  nation,  however  guilty  and  de- 
graded, in  which  are  righteous  men  who  can  look  with 
unpresumptuous  eye  to  heaven  and  call  God  their  God ; 
men,  therefore,  who  feel  that,  because  God  is  absolutely 
holy,  he  cannot  suffer  them  to  he  destroyed  l)y  the 
wicked  who  come  up  against  them  ;  may  not  such  men 
draw  from  the  holiness  and  eternity  of  God  a  ground 
for  hope  ?  and  hope,  not  for  themselves  alone,  ])ut  also 
for  the  nation,  of  which  they  form  part  ?  It  is  thus  that 
Habakkuk  reasons  for  himself  and  for  his  friends. 
They  trust  iu  an  eternal  God,  in  a  God  who  is  their 
God  because  he  has  ever  befriended  the  righteous ;  and 
therefore,  however  dai-k  the  time  and  its  portents  may 
be,  they  are  sm-e  that  He  wiU  deliver  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him,  that  the  righteous  Lord  will  not  suffer 
righteous  men  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ungodly.  They 
settle  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Chaldean  scourge  is 
ordained  for  judgment,  not  for  condemnation;  for 
correction,  not  for  destruction.  And  yet,  even  as  they 
settle  into  this  conclusion,  their  mind  is  "  all  clouded 
with  a  doubt."  Wliat  God  is  doing,  and  is  about  to  do, 
or  to  permit  men  to  do,  does  not  accord  with  the  con- 
clusion of  faith.  Their  inward  con\action  does  not 
"  square  with,  shows."  Facts  are  against  them.  The 
righteous  are  being  destroyed,  and  yet  God  does  not 
interpose  !  And  therefore  the  prophet,  admitt-ing  these 
unmanageable  facts,  but  holding  fast  to  the  conclusion 
of  faith,  breaks  into  the  pathetic  appeal  : 

"Art  thou  too  pure  of  eye  to  behold  evil. 
And  canst  thou  not  look  on  misery  ? 

Wherefore  then  dost  thou  look  on  them  that  deal  treacherously. 
And  wherefore  art  thou  silent  when  the  wicked  destroyeth 
One  more  righteous  than  himself  ?" 
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These  faithless  treacherous  despoilers,  the  Cliakleaus, 
when  they  came  against  Jndali,  wonlcl  not  spare  the 
few  righteous  men  who  hold  fast  thou*  allegiance  to 
Jehovah ;  and  that  these  should  be  destroyed  with  the 
unrighteous  who  wore  full  of  spoiling  and  violouco,  who 
twisted  and  bonumbod  the  law,  appears  to  tho  prophet 
an  injustice  not  to  bo  reconciled  with  the  stainless  holi- 
ness of  God,  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  his  providence. 
How  can  He  do  it,  or  permit  it  ?  Thus  to  confound 
moral  distinctions,  is  to  reduce  men  to  tho  level  of  tho 
fish  and  reptiles  of  tho  sea,  any  one  of  -which,  quite 
apart  from  its  deserts,  may  be  taken  on  tho  fisherman's 
hook,  or  drawn  into  his  net.  Nay,  all  other  races 
seemed  condemned  to  play  the  part  of  mere  fish,  that 
the  Chaldean  fisherman  might  have  his  sport. 

"  He  liftetli  tliem  all  up  with  liis  hook, 
He  drawetli  them  into  his  net, 
And  gathereth  them  iuto  his  clraw-uet  ; 
He  rejoiceth  thereat,  and  is  glad." 

To  the  prophet,  considei'ing  the  conquests  which  had 
caii'ied  the  teiTor  of  the  Chaldean  arms  across  "  the 
breadths  of  the  earth,"  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile, 
and  the  pride  and  insolence  which  these  conquests  had 
engendered,  it  seemed  as  though  the  providence,  the 
righteous  rule  and  tender  care  of  Jehovah,  were  in  abey- 
ance ;  the  Chaldean  was  the  god  of  this  world,  and  held 
all  other  men  and  i-aces  at  his  will.  He  cannot  rest  in 
the  loftv  conclusion  of  fait!i,  to  which  he  had  risen  for 


a  moment.  It  has  grown  questionable  and  dubious  to 
him.  He  can  no  longer  look  on  tlio  approaching  doom, 
and  say  with  entire  conviction — 

"  O  Jehovah,  for  judgment  hast  thou  ordained  it. 

And  thou,  O  Ivock,  hast  determined  it  for  correction." 

The  Chaldeans  liavo  como  between  him  and  liis  God. 
Yet  he  does  not  wholly  lose  hope.  He  cannot  believe 
that  the  God  who  sittcth  in  tho  heavens  vdll  jdold  his 
glory  to  another.  And  tho  Chaldean,  blinded  by  liia 
success,  is  worshipping  his  sword,  liis  strength.  He  has 
sported  with  the  nations,  casting  his  armies  over  them 
like  a  net,  and  gathering  up  theii'  treasm'O  as  in  a 
di-aw-not.  He  has  thus  accumulated  the  wealth  of  tho 
earth,  the  luxuries  of  all  lauds.  "  His  portion  is  rich,  his 
food  fat."  And  now  "  ho  sacrificeth  to  his  net,  and 
burneth  incense  to  his  draw -net,"  i.e.,  ho  worships  his 
own  prowess,  and  pays  divine  honours  to  it.  Will  God 
suffer  that  ?  WUl  he  permit  tho  Chaldean  to  go  on 
"emptying  his  net"  of  draiight  after  draught,  that  he 
may  cast  it  again  and  again,  and  "unsparingly  destroy 
the  nations  for  ever"  (vs.  IG,  17)?  Habakkuk  cannot, 
will  not,  believe  it.  And  therefore,  if  ho  cannot  rest  in 
faith,  he  still  cherishes  a  hope  that,  when  Judah  is 
cleansed  by  judgment,  and  recovered  to  obedience  by 
correction,  their  enemies,  who  are  also  enemies  of  tho 
human  race,  nay,  enemies  of  God  liimseM,  will  be  over- 
taken by  the  retribution  their  iniquities  have  provoked. 
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HORS3. 

M  HE  Hebrew  names  &5r  ihe  horse  occurring 
in  the  Bible  are  usually  two — \\%.,  sus  and 
jpdrdsh — and  these  are  of  frequent  occur- 
%  renco;  but  in  addition  to  these  terms 
are  two  others,  rechesh,  rendered  "  di'ome- 
dary "  in  om-  version  (see  1  Kings  iv.  28 ;  Esth.  ^-iii. 
10,  14),  and  rammdh  (plural  ramindMni),  also  I'cn- 
dered  "  tbomedary "  or  camel  (Esth.  viii.  10),  a  word 
which  probably  means  "a  mare."  These  two  temis 
wo  may  dismiss  for  the  present  without  fiu*ther  dis- 
cussion. Tho  tenu  s{is  generally  denoting  any  war- 
horee,  whether  driven  in  a  chariot  or  ridden,  seems 
in  a  few  instances  to  be  restricted  to  a  chariot-horse, 
and  to  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  pc?)-t(s7i  or 
"  cavalry  horse  ; "  tluis  in  1  Kings  iv.  26  [Heh.  v.  6)  we 
i-ead  in  our  version,  "  Solomon  had  foi-ty  thousand  stalls 
of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men," where  the  Hebrew  words  clearly  mean  so  many 
"  horses  for  his  chariots "  (susim  lemerchdho),  and  so 
many  cavahy  or  'Tidmg  horses"  (jyardshtm).  So  in 
Ezek.  xxA-ii.  14,  "They  of  the  house  of  Togai-mah 
(Armenia)  traded  in  thy  fairs  mth  cliariot-horses 
{susim),  riding-hoYsofi  (pardslmn)  [A.V.,  horsemeu],and 
mules  (jyerddim)."  Our  translators  have  always  ren- 
dered p^irds/i  and  -plmal pdrdshim  by  '•  horseman"  and 


"hoi'semen;"  in  some  instances  the  word  doubtless 
lias  tliat  meaning,  as  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  where  tho 
Assyi-ians  are  spoken  of  as  "  desirable  yoimg  men," 
"horsemen  riding  upon  horses"  {pdr'dshini  rochhei 
sushn)  I  in  2  Sam.  i.  6  the  word  is  accompanied  by 
another — "  Lo  !  the  chariots  and  horsemen  "'  (haulei 
liappdrdshhn,  "  masters  of  tlie  horses  " — i.e.,  "  riders  ") 
"followed  liard  after  liim."  The  passage  in  Isa.  xxi.  7, 
"And  he  saw  a  chariot  with  a  couple  of  horsemen,  a 
chariot  of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of  camels,"  ought  to  Ijo 
rendered  thus,  "And  he  saw  a  team,  pah'S  of  liorses,  a 
team  of  asses,  a  team  of  camels  : "  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  any  of  tho  Orientals  to  yoke  asses  or  camels  to  war- 
chariots.  All  tlie  allusions  to  horses  that  occur  in  tho 
sacred  writings  liavc  reference  to  their  use  in  war,  with 
one  exception,  viz..  in  Isa.  xxviii.  28,  where  the  pro- 
phet says,  "  Bread-corn  is  bniised,  for  he  will  not  ever 
be  threshing  it,  nor  break  it  -with  the  wdieel  of  his  cart, 
nor  bniise  it  Avith  his  horses"  (pdrdshim)  [A. V., horse- 
men]. From  this  it  would  appear  that  horses  wero 
employed  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  for  treading  out  tho 
com  (an  office  generally  performed,  as  we  know,  by 
oxen),  supposing  that  the  word  jjojvJs/u'jjj  m  this  pas- 
sage denotes  hor-ses,  and  not  some  crushing  implement 
or  threshuig-machine,  wliieh  is  the  opinion  of  Fiirst 
{Heh.  and  Chcdd.  Lex.,  p.   1,1.59,  s.  v.).     Par  ash,  if 
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Semitic  in  origin,  which  we  doubt,  comes  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  break  through,"  "  to  j)ress  forward,"  and 
might  appropriately  be  applied  to  a  threshing  instru- 
ment ;  stUl  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority 
for  so  rendering  the  word  in  this  passage,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  modern  times  the  custom  of 
tlireshing  out  coi'n  by  means  of  horses  exists  in  some 
countries ;  thus  Shaw,  sj)eaking  of  the  practice  of  tlie 
Moors  and  Arabs,  wi'ites  :  "  These  nations  contimie  to 
tread  out  their  corn  after  the  pi-imitive  custom  of  the 
East.  Instead  of  beeves  they  frequently  make  use  of 
mules  and  horses,  by  tying  in  like  manner  by  the  neck 
three  or  foui*  of  them  together,  and  wliiiipiug  them 
afterwards  round  about  the  nedders,  as  they  call  the 
threshing-floors,  where  the  sheaves  lie  open  and  ex- 
panded in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  placed  by  us 
for  threshing."  "  One  of  my  pupils,"  says  Michaehs 
(Comment,  on  Laws  cf  Moses,  ii.  496),  "  a  native  of 
Hungary,  on  hearing  of  my  illustration  of  this  passage 
in  my  lectures,  informed  me  that,  to  him,  threshing  with 
horses  was  an  operation  quite  familiar ;  that  little  boys 
moimted  them  and  rode  about  among  the  heaps  of  corn 
brought  together."  The  same  practice,  too,  prevailed 
among  the  people  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga. 
Horses  were  also  employed  for  threshing  out  the  corn 
by  the  Romans  as  well  as  cattle ;  indeed,  Columella 
(De  Re  Rust.,  ii.  21)  says :  "  Si  competit  lit  in  area 
teratur  f  rumentum,  nihil  dubium  est,  quin  equis  melius 
quam  bubus  ea  res  conficiatur  " — i.e.,  if  it  is  convenient 
to  thresh  the  com  on  the  threshing-floor,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  work  can  be  effected  by  horses  better 
than  by  cattle.''  If  under  Jotham  and  Uzziah  "the 
land  was  fuU  of  horses,  and  there  was  no  end  to 
their  chariots  "  (Isa.  ii.  7),  some  of  these  animals  might 
have  been  profitably  employed  by  exercising  them  for 
"  treading  out  the  corn." 

Although  the  Jews  from  their  earliest  liistory,  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  did  not  employ  horses  for 
any  purpose,  either  in  agriculture  or  in  war,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  these  animals,  which  were  used 
extensively  by  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Syi'ians,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  Solomon  who 
introduced  the  horse  to  the  Hebrews,  imporiiug  vast 
numbers  into  Palestine  from  Egyjit,  although  it  is  true 
that  his  father  David,  after  defeating  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots,  and  re- 
served of  the  horses  enough  for  a  hundred  chariots  ;  this 
being  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  establishment 
of  a  horse  and  chariot  force  by  a  king  of  Israel.  The 
first  mention  of  horses  in  the  Bible  occui'S  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  17,  where  we  ai-e  told  that  the  movable  effects  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  pm'chased  com  from 
Pharaoh,  consisted  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses. 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  very  abundant 
in  Egypt,  though  at  what  time  and  whence  this  animal 
was  introduced  into  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
will  probably  long  remain  a  question  undecided,  though 
there  is  some  reason  for  belie\-ing  that  it  came  from  the 
East.  The  breed  of  horses  was  caref uUy  attended  to  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.     They  were  used  both  in  war — 


pro-sing  a  formidable  element  in  their  armies — and  iu 
drawing  private  can-iages  (Gen.  xli.  43),  and  for  riding. 
"  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path, 
that  biteth  the  horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward."  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  as  we  have  said, 
horses  for  war  purposes  were  extensively  imported  into 
Judea  from  Egypt.  The  king  is  said  to  have  had  40,000 
stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  cavahy  horses 
(1  Kings  iv.  26) ;  but  there  is  probably  an  error  hero, 
for  in  1  Kings  x.  26 ;  2  Chron.  i.  14,  the  number  of 
chariots  is  given  as  1,400,  so  that,  allowing  three  horses 
for  each  chariot — two  in  use  and  one  as  a  reserve — the 
numl)er  required  woidd  be  about  4,200,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  4,000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading-. 
"  The  number  4,000  is  in  due  proportion  to  the  12,000 
horses  for  cavalry,  and  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  wo 
know  of  the  mUitaiy  establishments  of  the  time  and 
country.  Sliishak,  the  Egyptian  king,  brought  only 
1,200  chariots  into  the  field  (2  Chron.  xii.  3) ;  Zerah, 
the  Ethiopian,  had  but  300  (xiv.  9) ;  Hadadezer  had 
1,000  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) ;  the  Syrians  of  Mesopotamia 
700  (x.  18)."  1 

The  Canaanites,  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  if  not  before, 
made  use  of  war-horses  and  chariots ;  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  whom  Joshua  defeated  at  the  waters  of  Merom 
(Josh.  xi.  7),  came  out  to  battle  "  •with  horses  and  chai-iots 
very  many."  These  chariots  Joshua  "  biirnt  mth  fire," 
while  he  houghed,  or  hamstrung  all  the  horses,  iu  ac- 
cordance, partly,  perhaps,  with  the  iirohibition  in  Deu- 
teronomy (xA-ii.  16) :  "  He  (any  future  king)  shall  not 
multiply  horses  to  himself."  After  the  time  of  Joshua, 
Israel  was  "  mightily  oppressed  "  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years  by  another  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  possessed 
"nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron"  (Judg-.  iv.  3). 

As  the  Hebrews,  after  tlieii-  settlement  in  Canaan,  occu- 
pied to  a  great  extent  the  hilly  poriions  of  the  countiy, 
they  would  not  requu'o  the  services  of  the  horse,  either 
iu  agricultm-e  or  in  war ;  while  other  portions  occupied 
by  them,  such  as  the  south  of  Judah  and  the  eastern 
districts  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Mauasseli,  were  littlo 
devoted  to  tillage,  and  horses  not  required.  Accordingly, 
when  gTcat  battles  took  place  in  plains  and  level  country, 
where  cavahy  and  chariots  could  be  employed  Avitli 
success,  the  Hebrews  were  not  always  successful  against 
their  enemies;  while  in  the  hilly  and  rocky  portions 
they  were  generally  successful.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  an  account  is  given  of  the  failm-es 
of  the  people  to  subjugate  certain  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  19th  verse  occurs  this  remarkable  state- 
ment :  "  The  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  drave  out  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain ;  but  could  not  diive  out  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of 
iron."  So  later  on  in  then-  history,  in  the  time  of  Ahab, 
when  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  with  his  army,  was  smitteii 
by  Israel,  the  servants  of  the  Syrian  king  say  to  liim, 
"  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hUls,  therefore  they  were 
stronger  than  we;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in 
the  plains,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they " 

'  Professor  Eawlinson  in  SjJcaJjfi-'s  Commentary,  ii.,  p.  50i. 
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(1  Kings  XX.  23).  In  llio  time  of  Jelioaliaz,  tlic  cavalry 
and  cliariot  forces  of  Israel  were  very  much  diniiuished, 
chiefly  in  cousequenco  of  their  numerous  defeats  by 
Hazael  and  Beuhadad,  kings  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xiii.  3,  7), 
so  that  but  fifty  horses  and  ten  chariots  alone  remained. 
As  with  the  militaiy  forces  of  the  northern  kingdom,  m 
their  wars  with  the  Sp-ians,  so  it  was,  to  a  great  extent 
at  least,  with  those  of  the  southern  kmgdom  when  in- 
vaded by  the  Assyrian  armies.  Horses  had  evidently 
become  scarce  ;  hence  Rabshakeh's  scornful  taunts  to 
Hezekiah  about  trustmg  to  Egypt  "  for  chariots  and  for 


and  the  noiso  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  tho 
prancing  horses,  and  of  tlie  jumping  chai-iots.  Tho 
horseman  lifteth  up  both  the  briglit  sword  and  tho  glit- 
tering spear ;  and  there  is  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a 
gi-eat  number  of  carcases  ;  there  is  no  end  of  theii* 
corpses,  they  stumble  upon  then*  corpses." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Assyrian  horses,  Mr.  Layard  thus 
writes :  "  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  breed  for  which 
Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Arabia 
are  now  celebrated,  existed  in  the  same  vast  plains  at 
a  remote  period,  or  whether  it  was  introduced  shortly 
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horses ;"  hence  Isaiah's  vigorous  and  pathetic  expostu- 
lations, "  Woe  to  them  tliat  go  down  to  Egy])t  for  help; 
and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they 
are  many ;  and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  vei-y  strong. 

.  .  .  For  the  Egyptians  are  men,  not  God ;  and 
their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit "  (Isa.  xxxi.  1 — 3).  And, 
in  truth,  good  cause  had  the  people  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Judah  to  fear  and  to  seek  for  extraneous  help  from  other 
nations,  for  tho  Assyidans  were  at  this  time  the  most 
powei-ful  nation  in  the  then  known  world,  while  their 
horses  were  magnificent  animals,  combining  great 
strength  with  speed.  Hence  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
exclaims,  "  Tlieir  horses  are  swifter  than  the  leopards, 
more  fierce  tlian  evening  wolves"  (i.  8). 

The  spirited  chariot-horses  of  Assyria,  and  the  deadly 
effect  of  her  Avarriors  in  the  battle-field,  are  eloquently 
portrayed  by  Nahiun  (iii.  2,  3).     "  The  noise  of  a  whip, 


before  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  Although  we  have 
no  mention  in  the  sacred  writings  of  a  trade  actually 
carried  on  in  horses  with  Assyria  as  with  Egypt,  yet 
it  may  be  inferred  from  several  passages  that  it  did 
exist.  Horses,  it  vnW  be  remembered,  were  offered  to 
the  Jews  by  tho  general  of  the  Assja-ian  king,  as  an 
acceptable  present  (2  Kings  xviii.  23)  ;  and  in  the  sta- 
tistical tablet  of  Karnak  thoy  are  mentioned  amongst  tlio 
ol)jects  of  tribute  brought  by  the  people  of  Naharaina 
(Mesopotamia),  and  the  neighbouring  countric",  to  the 
Egyjjtians.  We  may  judge,  therefore,  that  the  Assyi-ian 
horses  were  celebrated  at  a  very  eai'ly  period.  Tho 
Egyjjtians,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigi'is  and  Euphrates 
for  their  liorses.  no  representation  of  this  animal 
occurring,  I  ])elieve,  on  Egyi:»tian  mouimients  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  d^Tiasty.     However  that  may  be, 
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no  one  cau  look  at  tlie  horses  of  the  early  Assyrian 
sculptiu-es  without  being  convinced  that  they  were 
drawn  from  the  finest  models.  The  head  is  small,  and 
well  shaped,  the  nostrils  large  and  high,  the  neck  arched, 
the  body  long,  and  the  legs  slender  and  sine^vy.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  nnlikcly  that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  producing  during  the  winter  and  spring 
the  richest  pastm-age,  were,  at  the  earliest  period,  as 
celebrated  as  they  are  now  for  the  rearing  of  horses ; 
particularly  when  so  large  a  supply  must  have  been 
required  for  the  cavalry  and  chariots  of  the  Assyrian 


m 


will  be  shown,  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  Ass}Tia 
Proper,  or  some  country  immediately  adjacent."  {Nine- 
veh and  its  Remains,  ii.,  pp.  3.59 — 8GL) 

It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  Eastern  mouarchs  to 
exact  largo  payments  of  horses  as  trilnito  from  their 
conquered  enemies  ;  hence  there  would  bo  an  admixture 
of  the  breeds.  Frequently  sucli  expressions  as  these 
occur  in  the  cuneiform  charactei'S — sitsi  rahati  viaddtii, 
viatti  usamma  iilcin  tsinmssK,  i.e.,  "gi-eat  horses  tho 
tribute  of  the  country,  the  sum  I  fixed  upon  him;" 
susi  batli  unutii  tahazi  smui  asliila  ana  Assur,  "  tho 
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armies.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  we  find  the  x^lains  of 
Babylonia  fmmishing  horses  to  the  Persians,  both  for 
the  private  use  of  the  king,  and  for  his  troops.  It  may 
therefore  bo  conjectured  that  they  were  of  the  most 
noble  and  celebrated  breeds ;  for  the  Persians  being 
masters  of  the  gi-eater  part  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  could 
have  obtained  horses,  had  they  found  better,  elsewhere. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  stud  maintained  by  the 
Babylonians  for  the  Persian  monarch  included  800 
stallions  and  16,000  mares.  It  may  have  been  derived 
by  the  Persians  from  those  whom  they  conquered  ;  and 
it  is  not  impi-obable  that  the  Assyi-ians  themselves  sup- 
plied theu-  cavalry  from  similar  studs,  kept  uj)  near 
Babylon,  or  in  the  parts  of  the  Mesopotanian  plains. 
Amongst  the  ol)jects  of  tribute  brought  by  the  Ruten-nu 
to  the  Egyi^tians,  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  are 
particuLarly  mentioned  brood  mares  ;  and  this  people,  it 


horses  and  their  instruments  of  war  I  carried  off  to 
Assyi'ia." 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  names  for 
the  horse,  sm  and  pdrdsh,  there  are  different  opinions. 
Gesenius  refers  both  words  to  Semitic  roots,  the  forme? 
from  sus,  "  to  exult,"  "  to  rejoice  ;"  the  latter,  to  which 
he  thinks  primarily  the  idea  of  "  horseman "  belongs, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  "seiiarate,"  or  "divide  tho 
legs,"  as  a  man  does  in  riding.  Many  years  ago, 
Michaelis  conjectured  that  both  words  were  of  foreign 
origin.  "  Considering,"  he  says,  "  the  well-known  cele- 
brity of  the  Persians  in  horse-breeding  and  cavah-y,  wo 
cannot  help  wondering  that  no  one  should  hero  havo 
thought  of  Susa,  the  capital  of  Persia."  Fiirst,  both  in 
his  Concorda)ice  a,nd  Heb.  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  both  words  are  of  Persian  origin. 
He  says :  *'  In  ancient  times  horses  got  their  names,  for 
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the  most  part,  from  tlio  coimtries  from  whicli  they  were 
introduced:  so iu India, Paras/A-a  tlie  Persian,  a  Persian 
horse;  Bahlika,  a  borso  from  BaUdi.  As  Polybius 
relates  (x.  2i)  that  almost  all  Asia  was  proAdded  -with 
horses  from  Media  and  Persia  (see  Malcolm,  Hist,  of 
Persia),  and  as  it  is  said  of  Tjto  that  it  gets  its  horses 
from  Tog.irnia  [Armenia]  (Ezek.xxvii.l4),  the  noim  Die 
may  perhaps  in  very  ancient  times  have  been  derived 
from  Susa,  like  Ears,  'criE,  from  ens  f  yet,  oddly  enough, 
under  j^drdsh,  the  same  autliority  says,  '"to  pxit  this 
word  \rith  the  land  vchencc  it  is  alleged  the  horse  was 
brought,  is  unsafe."'  Michaelis  says,  "  Ears  is  the  name 
of  tliat  pro\-ince  which  was  Persia,  in  the  strictest 
sense  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  Persian  word  for 
horse."  It  is  worth  noticing  in  connection  with  this 
question,  that  the  Accadian  name  for  horse,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  the  Assyi-ian  scholar,  is 
htrra,  i.e.,  "  the  animal  of  the  East "  (Elam),  it  being 
a  noticeable  fact  about  some  of  the  Accadian  names  that 
they  give  us  a  clno  as  to  the  original  habitat  of  the 
animals  which  they  denote.  Similarly  the  Accadian 
name  of  the  camel,  a-ahhu,  with  its  determinative  prefix, 
signifies  the  "  animal  of  the  sea,"  i.e.,  Persian  GuK ; 
numma,  the  Accadian  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  zibu 
(wolf),  "the  animal  of  the  high  laud"  (Elam).  Mr.  Sayce 
also  tliinks  that  the  Accadian  forms  gut  and  l-har,  the 
equivalents  of  the  Semitic  (dcipn,  "ox,"  must  be  con- 
nected with  Guti  or  Gutluin,  the  coimtry  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Sp-ia,  and  Akliarru,  the  Semitic  name  of 
Phoenicia,  respectively.  Elam  is  the  old  name  of  the 
district  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
as  Susiana,  which  in  later  times  formed  part  of  the 
great  Persian  empu-e.  Hence,  there  is  some  reason  to 
connect  the  two  Hebrew  names,  sas  and  pdrdsh,  with 
the  coimtry  which  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses. 
Gescnius  tells  us  that  there  is  an  old  Egyptian  word  for 
a  horse,  similar  to  the  Hebrew ;  it  occurs  in  the  com- 
pound name  svs-maut,  "  horse-mother,"  i.e.,  "  mare."  It 
is  quite  prol)able  that  the  Egj^itiaus  originally  obtained 
the  horse  from  the  East,  and,  like  the  Semitic  races,  gave 
it  the  name  of  "  the  animal  from  Siisa." 

Altliough  for  many  years  Arabia  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  liorses,  there  is  reason  to  thmk  that  in 
early  Biblical  times  the  people  of  that  country  did  not 
possess  any.  It  is  probable  that  later  on  in  their  history 
they  obtained  them  from  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Tlie 
Jews,  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
brought  with  them  736  horses  and  24;5  mules  (Neh.  vii. 
68).  In  the  wars  of  tlie  Maccabees  hoi'ses  were  con- 
stantly employed  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Syi-ia  (1  Mace. 
i.  17  ;"  iii.  39,  &c). 

In  the  New  Testament  little  mention  is  made  of 
horses  ;  our  Lord  does  not  once  mention  them,  though 
doubtless  the  Romans,  then  iu  possession  of  Judea,  had 
horses  in  the  country.  Threescore  and  tea  horsemen 
are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxiii.  23) 
as  part  of  the  escort  Claudius  Lysias  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct  St.  Paid  to  Csesarea.  St.  James  (iii.  3) 
says,  "  Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths  that 
they  may  obey  us,  and  wo  turn  about  their  whole  body  ;'' 


and  these  animals  are  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  tho 
Revelation  symboHcally  (see  Rev.  ix.  7,  17;  xix.  14; 
vi,  2).  Horses  of  various  colours  are  mentioned  (Zech. 
i.  8 ;  \\.  2)  in  the  prophet's  \dsion  of  the  four  chariots ; 
thus,  we  read  of  "  red  horses "  {susim  adummim)  iu 
the  first  chariot;  ''black"  {shechurim)  iu  the  second; 
'•wliite"  [lebdnim)  in  the  third;  and  iu  the  fourth 
"grizzled  and  bay"  {bcmddiin  amutslm).  About  the 
black  and  white  colours  there  can  be  no  doubt;  tho 
same,  perhaps,  may  be  said  of  the  "  red,"  which  may 
answer  to  oiu-  "bay,''  represented  in  the  Hebrew  by 
adiunmim  and  amntsim.  The  "  grizzled  "  horses,  either 
spotted  or  roan,  are  represented  by  the  word  benuldim; 
tho  same  word  is  applied  to  the  skin  of  goats  iu  Gen. 
xxxi.  10 ;  it  is  derived,  by  Kimchi,  from  a  root  (bdrad) 
meaning  "  to  have  haU-like  spots ; "  bdrad,  in  fact, 
being  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  "haU."  Mention 
is  also  made  of  "red  "horses  (seruliim^  in  Zech.  i.  8. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  a  root  meauiug  "  to 
be  bright  red,"  "foxy.'  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  re- 
marks on  these  names,  that  the  bay-race  empliatically 
belonged  to  Arabia  Felix  and  Egypt ;  the  white  to  tho 
regions  above  the  Euxine  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern 
High  Asia ;  the  dun,  or  cream-coloured,  which  Bochart 
understands  by  seriiki'M,  to  the  Medes;  the  spotted, 
piebald,  or  skeubald  (berudini,  as  Bochart  thinks),  to 
the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  and  later  Tahtars; 
and  the  black  to  the  Romans.  The  chestnuts  {a^nidsim), 
he  says,  do  not  belong  to  any  known  historical  race. 
All  this,  however,  seems  very  doubtful.  In  the  mag- 
nificent description  of  a  Avar-horse  iu  the  Book  cf  Job 
(xxxix.  19 — 25)  which  is  so  universally  admired,  we 
need  only  refer  to  an  expression  which  has  given  rise 
to  various  exi^lanations  : — "  Hast  thou  given  the  horse 
strength  ?  hast  thou  clothed  liis  neck  with  thimder  ? 
(ver.  19).  The  idea  of  an  animars  neck  being  clothed 
with  thunder,  no  doubt,  to  oiu'  Western  ideas,  savours  of 
false  and  uumeaniug  metaphor,  but  to  the  Eastern  mind 
tliis  would  not  apjiear  so ;  indeed,  we  think  the  veiy 
exaggeration  of  h}-perbole  is  in  favour  of  the  expression 
as  rendered  in  our  version.  Yarious  explanations  have 
been  given,  some  rendei-ing  tire  Hebrew  ramd.h  by 
"  flowing  mane ;"  others,  "  quivering  motion,"  "thunder- 
flash,'  "  f  ui-y,"  "  flowiug  mane,"  itc.  Perhajis  the  "  rapid 
quiveiing"  (tremore  alacri — see  Schultens'  Commcn.  in 
Johum,  p.  1,128)  of  the  horse's  neck,  which  is  especially 
noteworthy  in  stallions,  may  be  the  idea  in  the  sacred 
writer's  miud ;  biit  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  BouUlier,  who  thinks  that  by  interpreting  the  word 
ranidh  by  "  thunder,"  according  to  its  usual  significa- 
tion, you  have  a  very  splendid  and  apposite  figure.  A 
higlily-bred  v,-ar-horso,  with  waving  mane,  neck  erect, 
and  quivering  muscles,  exiiltiug,  challenging  the  battle 
with  its  loud  neigliings,  and  breathing  forth  fire,  as  it 
were,  from  its  nostrils,  may  not  inapproi^riately  be  said, 
iu  Oriental  hjiJerbolo.  to  be  "  clothed  with  thunder." 
The  words,  "  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grass- 
hopper ? "  would  certainly  be  more  correctly  rendered, 
"  Dost  tliou  make  him  start  or  bound  as  a  locust  ?  " 
In  2  Kings  xxiii.  11,  mention  is  made  of  certain  Jiorses 
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■wliicli  "  the  kings  of  Judali  had  given  to  the  sun,"  and 
"which  Josiah  took  away,  also  of  some  "  chariots  of  the 
sun,"  which  he  "  burnt  with  fire."  Some  writers  have 
suj^posed  that  these  horses  dedicated  to  the  siin  were  not 
real  animals,  but  merely  wooden  images ;  but  as  they  we're 
not  burnt  with  the  chariots,  but  "  taken  away,"  and  as  it 
was  customary  with  certaui  nations — as  the  Persians, 
Armenians,  Ethiopians,  and  Greeks — to  dedicate  horses 
to  the  sun,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  liviug  animals 
are  intended.  Horses  were  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the 
sun  by  certain  nations.  Whether  those  set  up  by  certain 
kings  of  Judah  ever  shared  the  same  fate  we  cannot 
say.  Some  writers  think  they  were  intended  to  draw  the 
chariots  full  of  worshippers  out  of  Jerusalem,  a  few 
miles  towards  the  east,  to  meet  the  rising  sun,  to  which 
they  would  pay  their  vows,  a  custom  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Persians  or  Ai'menians.     The  association  of 


chariot  and  horses  with  the  sun,  to  denote  his  apparent 
progress  in  the  heavens,  is  very  ancient,  and  there  cau  be 
no  doubt  that  the  myth  of  Phaethon,  and  his  four  fiery 
steeds  which  he  was  unable  to  control,  had  its  source 
in  the  East,  whence  also  originated  the  winged  horse, 
Pegasus  of  the  Greeks.  The  horses  of  the  Assp-iaus, 
as  represented  on  the  monuments,  were  generally  richly 
caparisoned,  with  plumes  on  their  heads,  tassels  of  wool 
or  silk,  dyed  many  coloin-s,  suspended  on  the  forehead 
or  attached  to  parts  of  the  harness.  The  early  sculxi- 
tm-es  represent  the  horses  as  generally  unprovided  with 
saddles,  the  riders  being  seated  on  the  naked  back  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  a  kind  of  saddle-pad  was  used,  but  never 
stirrups  ;  Assur-bani-pal  in  hunting  used  siich  a  covering. 
The  trappings  were  sometimes  of  gold  and  silver.  Bits 
and  bridles  appear  to  be  not  very  different  from  those 
in  common  use  among  ourselves. 
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THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES  :— ST.  PETEK, 

BT   THE   REV.    H.   D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    RECTOR   OF   ST.    MART   DE    CRTPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO   THE   LORD    BISHOP   OF    GLOUCESTER   AND   BRISTOL. 


"  Of  wliicli  salvation  the  prophets  have  enquired  and  searched 
diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you : 

"  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signifj-,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
suiTerings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"— 1  Peter  i. 
10,  11. 

;HESE  plain  words  of  St.  Peter  possess  for 
us  a  very  deep  importance,  for  they  speak 
of  the  life  of  the  prophets  apart  from 
theii'  prophecy;  they  tell  us  something 
of  the  prophets'  thoughts  about  their  prophecies  and 
visions  ;  they  represent  to  us  the  seer,  when  the  ecstasy 
had  passed,  in  the  position  of  any  uninspired  Israelite, 
asking,  but  asking  in  vain,  when  the  suffering  and 
triumphant  Messiah  he  had  seen  and  heard  should 
indeed  come  and  restore  truth  and  righteousness  to 
Israel.  They  throw  a  new  light,  do  these  words  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  question  of  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  Him  who  is  the  centre  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears,  by  plainly  representing  the  Spirit  which  moved 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  seers  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  by  declariug"  that  Messuih's  sufferuigs  and  glory 
which  they  saw  in  vision,  and  of  Avhich  they  heard  hi 
revelation,  were  the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Christ. 

Thi-ee  questions  of  deep  interest  are  suggested  by  the 
text  we  are  considering  : — 

(«)  The  natiu-e  of  the  inspii-ation  of  the  propliets, 
since  after  the  revelation  or  the  A^ision  they  iuquired 
diligently  when  these  things  should  be,  and  deshed 
earnestly  themselves  to  be  present  at  the  fulfilment. 

(b)  What  was  the  general  import  of  the  Messianic 
revelation  to  the  prophets  ? 

(c)  The  hopes  and  expectations  aroused  by  these 
Messianic  prophecies  among  the  j)eople  to  whom  the 
prophets  delivered  their  message. 

[rti  The  prophets,   while    receiving  the    revelation. 


were  hi  a  state  unlike  their  ordinary  condition.  Their 
own  agency  ceased,  and  they  became  passive  under  an 
overpowering  iuflueuce  of  the  Spu-it  of  God,  whicli 
Peter  tells  us  was  the  Spirit  of  Chi-ist.  This  is  termed 
a  state  of  ecstasy.  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him  (Elisha)  "  (2  Kings  iii.  15);  "The  Spu-it  of  God 
came  upon  Azariah  "  (2  Chron.  xv.  1) ;  "  Then  the  holy 
men  of  God  spoke,  being  borne  along  {(pipofxtvoi)  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  (2  Peter  i.  21).  In  the  case  of  Abraham 
we  read,  "  Behold,  horror  and  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him  "  (Gen.  xv.  12) ;  when  the  Spirit  seizes  Balaam, 
"he  falls  to  the  groimd;"'  St.  Jolm  commences  his 
Revelation  with  the  words,  "  I  was  in  the  Spu-it  on  the 
Lord's  day  "  (Rev.  i.  10). 

Clement  of  Alexandria  very  happily  defines  '•  iuspi- 
ration  "  in  the  following  passage  : — "He  who  was  born 
from  David  and  existed  before  him,  to  wit,  the  Word  of 
God,  passing  over  lifeless  instruments,  such  as  Ip-e  and 
cithara,  having  airanged  according  to  the  laws  of 
harmony  not  merely  this  world  («o,t;ho$),  but  man,  the 
microcosm,  both  his  body  and  soul,  by  means  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  makes  melody  to  God  through  that  many- 
voiced  instrument,  and  miu-murs  to  this  instrument, 
man,  '  Thou  art  my  cithara  and  flute  and  temple.  My 
cithara,  from  the  harmony;  my  flute,  from  tlie  Spu-it 
(In-eathing  through  thee) ;  my  temple,  from  the  Word 
(dwelling  in  thee) '  "  {Protrept.  i.  5). 

(b)  Prophecy  respecting  Messiah  was  imfolded  very 
slowly,  and  at  uncertain  intervals  of  time.  It  extended 
from  Adam  to  Malachi.  No  one  prophet  presented  any- 
tliing  like  the  whole  compass  of  the  doctrine  of  Messiah. 
Eacli  Messianic  prophecy  contained  only  a  fragment  of 
the  whole.  Tliese  fragments,  collected  and  arranged, 
present  a  complete  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  Him 
in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  bo  blessed. 
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"  Forgiveness  through  The  Sacrijice  was  impressed  by 
tJie  rite  of  sacrifice,  else  the  promise  stood  like  a  beacou 
light  at  the  eud  of  a  long  vista,  of  which  the  whole  was 
foreshoi-tened,  yet  that  fii-st  loug  futm-e  showed  that  it 
was  a  great  way  off  "  (Pusey  ou  Daniel,  sect.  5).  The 
histoiy  of  Messiah  in  all  its  varied  details,  his  birth 
from  a  ^-irgin,  liis  birthplace,  his  character,  offices,  life, 
death,  di\'inity,  atonement,  sufferings,  rejection  by  his 
own,  acceptance  by  the  Gentiles,  his  glory,  and  his 
everlasting  reign,  was  revealed  by  slow  degi'ccs,  now  in 
vision,  now  by  revelation,  and,  as  it  was  revealed,  was 
faitlifully  and  accni-ately  chronicled  in  the  px'ophetic 
records.  But  while  all  these  strange  and  glorious 
things  which  related  to  the  coming  Deliverer — now 
spoken  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  the  prophet's  ear, 
now  beheld  in  a  vision  by  the  seer — while  all  these 
things  appeared  to  j)rophet  and  seer  as  belonging  to 
the  present  time,  yet  tlioy  were  conscious  that  the  reve- 
lation or  the  A'ision  belonged  to  some  tlistaut  future. 
''I  see  him,"  says  Balaam,  "but  not  now;  I  behold 
him,  but  not  nigh  "  (Numb.  xxiv.  17").  Isaiah  relates 
his  great  vision  of  Messiah's  advent  as  a  child,  using 
past  tenses  as  if  the  gi-eat  drama  of  deliverance  had 
already  played  itself  out  before  his  eyes  : — 

"  For  a  child  is  born  to  us, 
A  son  is  given  to  us  : 

And  the  government  is  upon  His  shoulder  : 
And  His  name  is  called 
"Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace." 

(Isa.  ix.  6. — Translated  by  Canon  Peroiaie.) 

It  was  thus  the  prophets  received  all  revelation  con- 
cerning the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which 
should  follow,  beholding  the  events  of  perhaps  a  distant 
future  as  a  pictm-e,  and  therefore,  as  it  has  been  said 
(Hengsteuberg,  Christology),  in  space,  not  in  time. 
Hence  comes  this  eager  but  fruitless  desire  mentioned 
by  St.  Peter,  to  know  when  these  tlimgs  should  be — a 
longing  desire  common  alike  to  prophet  and  people,  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  a  time  which  was  so  mightily  to 
influence  the  destinies  of  the  chosen  race,  and  through 
them  the  destinies  of  the  world  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

(c)  How  the  Jewish  people  themselves  were  affected 
by  this  witness,  will  be  the  thii-d  di^-ision  of  this  brief 
inquiry  into  the  natiu-c  of  the  pi-ophetic  testimony  to 
our  Lord. 

Wlien  we  examme  what  remains  to  us  of  the  literature 
of  the  Jews,  between  the  days  of  Ezra  and  the  return 
from  the  capti\-ity,  and  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  we  feel 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  testified  in  the  prophets 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should 
foUow,  had  penetrated  veiy  deeply  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  chosen  people.  It  gave  a  definite  colour  to 
all  their  thoughts  and  hopes.  The  first  place  in  which 
we  shoidd  naturally  look  for  the  expression  of  a  clear 
Messianic  hope  would  certainly  be  in  a  paraphrase  or 
explanation  of  the  sjicrcd  Books,  if  such  could  be  found. 
This  we  possess,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  Targums 
of  Oukelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel  on  the  Prophets.  Tlie  history  of  these  Targums 
18  as  follows : — From  the  time  of  the  partial  restoration 


under  Ezra,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  the 
vernacular  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  Chaldea,  and  in 
Palestine,  where  the  Scriptm-es  were  read  in  the  sjiia- 
gogues,  the  appointed  interpreter  rendered  them  verso 
by  verse  into  Chaldee,  the  popular  dialect,  paraphrasing 
slightly  as  he  went  on,  to  make  the  meaning  clearer. 
For  a  long  time  these  interpreters  shrank  from  com- 
mitting tlieii-  paraphrase  to  writing.  The  Targums  of 
Onkelos  (Pentateuch),  and  of  Jonathan  (Prophets), 
which  appeared  in  the  form  La  which  we  now  possess 
them,  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  centuiy,  crystal- 
lised, so  to  speak,  the  oral  exjiositions  of  the  Chaldee 
intei-preters  of  the  s}Tiagogues ;  and  it  is  mainly  from 
these  Targums — these  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
authoritative  interpreters  of  Moses  and  the  i^rophets — 
tliat  we  gather  what  the  Jews  thought  of  Christ  when 
the  voice  of  prophecy  was  hushed  among  them — that 
is,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Malachi  till  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.  But  it  is  not  only  from  explicit  reference 
to  Messiah  by  name,  that  this  Chaldee  translation  makes 
us  feel  how  deeply  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  had  sunk 
into  the  heart  of  Israel — although  in  Jonathan's  Targum 
on  the  Prophets  the  Messianic  intei-pretations  are  nu- 
merous (Westcott,  Introd.  to  Gospels,  chaj).  ii.) — even 
in  the  very  literal  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Oukelos  two  weU- known  and  most  striking  passages  are 
found,  iu  which  the  "  title  "  is  introduced:  '"  Till  Shiloh 
comes,"  Onkelos  transktes,  "  TiLUiessi«/i comes  "  (Gen. 
xlix.  10) ;  and  in  the  proi^hecy  of  Balaam,  he  renders, 
'"A  Ilcssiah  shall  be  anointed  from  Israel"  (Numb. 
xxiv.  17). 

In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos — that  literal  version  of 
the  Pentateuch — 150  passages  are  quoted  (see  Etheridge, 
Introd.  to  Targums)  iu  which  the  translator  has  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  Memra  da  Jehovah,  "The  Word  of 
the  Lord."  In  many  of  these  passages  the  exin-essiou 
refers  unmistakably  to  the  presence  and  agency  of  a 
Divine  person  other  than  Jehovah.  As,  for  instance, 
in  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  Jacob  says,  "If  the  Memra  {Word) 
of  the  Lord  wiU  be  my  help,  and  \vill  keep  me  in  that 
way  which  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  wear,  and  bring  me  again  in  peace  to  my 
father's  house,  the  Memra  {Word)  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  my  God  "  (Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Genesis). 

But  not  only  did  the  popular  translation  or  para- 
phrase of  the  Scriptures  cm-rent  in  Palestine  and  Chal- 
dea for  the  400  or  500  years  preceding  the  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ  bear  its  powerfid  testimony  to  the  universal 
belief  among  the  Jews  iu  a  coming  Deliverer,  the 
Messiah,  who  was  himself  God,  and  yet  was  to  be  .sent 
by  God ;  but  among  the  fragments  of  Jewish  literatm-e 
of  this  same  period  still  remaining  to  us  we  possess 
portions  of  a  most  ancient  compilation,  which  scholars 
agree  in  assignmg,  in  its  present  form,  to  the  second 
century  before  Christ.  Written  originally,  probably, 
l)y  dift'erent  authors  after  the  return  from  the  capti\'ity, 
the  Book  of  Enoch  was  arranged  in  its  present  form 
some  100  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  faithful  exponent  of  the  Jewish  mind  on  the  sul)ject 
of  then-  great  hope  during  the  400  years  which  preceded 
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the  nativity  of  Cbrist,  and  confirms,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  tlie  Messianic  hopes  which  constantly  broke 
through  even  the  strict  rules  of  a  translation  like  that 
of  Oukelos.  The  coming  of  Messiah  is  looked  forward 
to  in  this  book  with  a  joyfid  and  siu-e  expectation.  He 
is  termed  now  the  Son  of  Man,  now  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Elect  One,  the  Messiah.  He  was  to  be  the  hope  of 
those  whose  hearts  were  troubled;  all  who  dwell  on 
earth  were  to  fail  down  and  worship  him.  The  taking 
our  nature  upon  him  is  foreshadowed  in  the  vision,  when 
the  seer  beheld  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  "  with  him 
another,  whose  countenance  resembled  that  of  a  man." 
The  seer  inquires  of  ono  of  the  angels  who  this  one 
was,  whence  he  was,  and  why  he  accompanied  the 
Ancient  of  Days.  The  angel  "  answered,  and  said  to 
him  :  This  is  the  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  all  righteous- 
ness belongs,  with  whom  all  righteousness  has  dwelt, 
and  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is 
concealed  "  (cxlvi.).  In  one  remarkable  passage  (caj). 
civ.)  the  thought  strangely  resembles  what  we  find  in 
the  high  priestly  prayer  of  Christ  (St.  John  xvii.)  :  "  I 
and  my  Son  vdll  for  ever  hold  commimion  with  them 
in  the  paths  of  uprightness,  while  they  are  still  alive  ; 
peace  shall  be  yours." 

Tet  when  the  long-expected  Messiah  did  come,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews,  wrapped  up  in  tlieir  longing  for  a 
temporal  deliverance  of  the  nation,  engi-ossed  with  their 
hope  of  a  restoration  of  a  magnificent  earthly  kingdom, 
refused  to  listen  to  Jesus ;  but  at  the  same  time  then." 
fury  against  him  was  excited  to  the  highest  i)itch,  for 
they  felt  how  strangely  he  answered  in  eveiy  detail  to 
that  Deliverer  painted  in  the  Prophets,  in  the  people's 
Targum,  in  their  wi'itings,  such  as  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
Hence  that  seemingly  imreasouing  hate  which  ended  in 
the  crucifixion. 

This  inquiiy  can  hardly  be  closed  without  a  few  words 
on  the  expectation  of  Messiah  since  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  race. 
The  dream  of  a  triimiphant  earthly  conqueror,  which  had 
JO  long  dazzled  Israel,  and  contributed  so  much  to  their 
t'ejection  of  Jesus,  cm-iously  to  say,  faded  away  after 
the  nnu'der  of  the  Holy  One  and  Just.     The  old  hopes 


and  aims  of  the  once  favoured  peojjle  were  stamped 
out  by  the  terrible  succession  of  calamities  which  visited 
the  city  and  iieople  after  the   crucifLxiou.      Scattered 
over  the  whole  earth,  landless,  homeless,  the  old  hope 
became  dim  and  uncertain ;  instead  of  approaching  as 
years  passed  on,  it  became  more  and  moi-e  indistinct. 
Suffering  instead  of  glory  suiTOimded  the  image  of  the 
hoped-for  Messiah.     His  bii-th-pangs  passed  into  a  i)ro- 
verb,  and  some  rabbis  even  declared  that  they  wished  not 
to  behold  his  coming  (Westcott,  Introd.  to  New  Test., 
chap.  11).    "  So  terrible  shall  be  the  times  which  herald 
his  advent ;  when  men  grow  fewer  and  fewer ;  when  the 
world  is  overwhelmed  with  e\al  as  with  a  flood ;  when 
the  last  supply  is  consumed — expect  Messiah  "  {Sanhedr. 
91,  from  Schottgen,  quoted  by  Westcott).     The  vaguest, 
wildest  traditions  have  since  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
respecting  the  Deliverer's  advent.     Some  say  he  is  come 
ah-eady ;  some,  liis  coming  depends  on  Israel's  repent- 
ance.    In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Raliln  Judah  tells  a 
stoiy  of  a  Jew  who  actually  went  and  saw  him  'as  a 
little  child  in  the  royal  residence  of  Betlilehem  of  Judah. 
We  give  the  following  wild  and  sorrowful  legend  of 
Messiah  from  the  Talmud  at  length.     It  will  show  how 
vague,  how  melancholy,  how  hopeless  the  expectation 
had  become  some  five  centuries  after  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  whom  they  rejected.      But  vague  and  hopeless 
though  it  be,  it  is  bound  to  no  specific  time,  but  only  to 
the  repentance  of  Israel.     Rabbi  Joshua  finds  Elijah, 
and  asks  him,  '^  When  wiU  Messiah  come  ?"     Elijali 
replied,  "Go  and  ask  himself."      Rabbi  Joshua  then 
said,  "  Where  does  he  sit  ?  "    "  At  the  gate  of  Rome  ?  " 
"And  how  is  he  to  be  known  ?  "  "  He  is  sitting  among  tho 
poor  and  sick,  and  they  open  their  wounds  and  bind 
them  np  again  all  at  once,  but  he  opens  only  one,  and 
then  he  opens  another,  for  he  thinks.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  imnted,  and  then  I  vmst  not  he  delayed."     Rabbi 
Joshua  went  to  him  and  said,   "  Peace  be  upon  Thee, 
my  Master    and   my  Lord."     He  replied,  "Peace  be 
upon  thee,  son  of  Le-sn."     The  Rabbi  then  asked  him. 
"  When  will  my  Lord  come  ?"     He  rephed,  "  To-daij,  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice."     (Quoted  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  Old 
Paths,  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud). 
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GEOGRAPHICAL     APPENDIX. 

N  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  Abraham  removed  from  Mamrc, 
which  had  l^een  his  home  for  twenty 
years,  and  "  joiimeyed  toward  the  south 
country  (negeb),  and  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shui'» 
and  sojourned  in  Gerar."    The  late  Mr.  Wilton^  was  one 


J  The  Ncgeh  or  South  Country  of  Scripture, 
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By  Edward  Wilton, 


of  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  negeh,  or  "south,"  is  uniformly 
employed  throughout  the  Bil)le,  as  indicating  not  a 
du-ection  of  the  compass,  but  that  distinct  and  definite 
locality  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  so  lately  explored, 
and  which  he  thus  describes  :— "  The  mountain  plateau 
in  the  north-east  (of  the  desert)  is  fidl  of  interest, 
both  to  the  geographer  and  to  the  Biblical  student. 
This  plateau  is  called  Jebel  el  Magrah,  and  is  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  broad, 
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commenciug  at  Jebcl  'Araif,  and  exteudinpr  norlliwavd 
by  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces  to  within  a  short 
<listanco  of  Beer-sheba,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Wady  er  Raknnth  from  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name.  It  projects  into  the  Tih  (the  desert)  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Tih  projects  into  Sinai,  and,  like  it 
also,  terminates  ui  steep  escarpments  towards  the  south, 
faUino-  away  to  a  lower  level  on  the  south-eastern 
6ide.'° 

It  was  through  this  tract  of  country  that  the  ordiuaiy 
caravan  route  from  Central  Canaan  down  into  Egypt 
lay.  This  route  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Hebron  through  Beer-sheba  to  Cala'at  Wakhl,  where  it 
joined  the  Haj  route  onwards  to  Suez.  It  was  along 
this  route  that  Abraham  ''journeyed,  going  on  stUl 
(from  Bethel)  toward  the  south  (the  negeh),  .  .  .  and 
went  down  into  Egypt "  (Gen.  xii.  9, 10").  It  was  by  the 
same  route  that  he  returned  (Gen.  xiii.  1,  3).  It  was 
along  this  route  that  Hagar  tied,  seeking  so  naturally 
her  way  back  to  Egypt,  '■  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water,  by  the  fountain  in 
the  way  to  Shnr."  About  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Row- 
lands was  travelling  along  the  same  route,  when  he 
discovered  tlie  well  of  Hagar,  and  thus  announced  his 
discovery  to  his  friend  Mr.  Williams : — 

"About  ten  hours  beyond  Reliibeh  on  our  road  is  a 
j)lace  called  Moilahi  (or  Moilahhi),  a  grand  resting-place 
of  the  caravans,  there  being  water  here,  as  the  name 
implies.  It  lies  in  one  of  two  or  three  passages  or  open- 
ings in  the  very  southernmost  hills,  or  soutliern  border 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  form  the  grand  entrance 
from  Palestine  into  the  desert,  or  the  grand  entrance  from 
the  desert  into  Palestine,  by  which  the  great  caravan 
roads  from  Akaba,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Suez  pass  to  Hebron 
and  to  Gaza.  .  .  .  Shall  I  not  please  you  when  I  tell  you, 
that  we  found  here  Bir  Lahai-roi  ?  ,  .  .  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it  whatever.  .  ,  ,  Now  for  my  proof  s.  1.  Moilahhi 
lies  on  the  great  road  from  Beer-sheba  to  Shur  or 
Jebel-es-Sur,  which  is  its  present  name — a  grand 
chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  a  little 
east  of  the  longitude  of  Suez,  Ij-ing.  as  Shur  did,  before 
Egypt  (Gen.  xvi.  7V  2.  It  is  probable,  from  Gen.  x\'i.  14, 
that  Bir  Lahai-roi  was  not  far  from  Kadesh  :  Moilahhi 
is  about  twelve  miles  from  Kadesh.  But  (3)  the  grand 
settling  point  is  its  present  name.  The  well  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Bir  (well)  very  naturally  has  been 
changed  into  Moi  (water) ;  and,  what  is  vei-y  remark- 
able, the  Arabs  of  the  country  call  it  Moilahhi  Hadgar 
(Hagar).  .  .  And  to  confirm  this  statement  of  theirs 
they  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Hagar  (Beit  Hajar), 
where  tliey  said  such  a  person  lived."  - 

This  discovery  of  Dr.  Rowlands  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance distrusted,  owing,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  the  con- 
fidence with  which  it  was  announced.  Later  investiga- 
tions have  confirmed  it.  The  well  lay,  we  are  told, 
between  Kadesh  and  Bered.  Till  recently  the  site  of 
ihe  ancient  Kadesh  was  imknown  or  uncertain.     Dr. 
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Robinson's  unfortunate  error  in  fixing  on  Ain  el-AVel)eh, 
on  the  border  of  the  Arabah,  as  its  site,  prevented  his 
identifjdng  the  places  said  to  be  in  its  neiglibourliood. 
After  tlie  Biblical  investigations  of  Wilton,  Tuch,  ^  and 
Kurz,  confirmed  so  amply  by  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  we  may  now  regard  this  question  as  settled, 
and  accept  the  Ain-Gadis,  which  lies  twelve  miles 
south  of  Muwedili  (the  Moilahlii  of  Dr.  Rowlands), 
lying  at  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Negeb,  as  the 
Kadesh  of  the  Bible.  The  settlement  of  this  j)oint,  so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  serves  also  to 
throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  movements  of  the  patri- 
archs. Wlien  it  is  said  of  Abraham  that  he  dwelled 
"  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  he  was  in  the  very  dis- 
trict in  which  Bir  Lahai-roi  was  situated.  It  is  said  in 
the  same  verse  that  he  "  soj«urned  in  Gerar."  The 
kingdom  or  coimtry  of  Gerar  may  have  embraced  the 
district  of  Bir  Lahai-roi,  as  we  know  it  did  that  of 
Wady  Jerur,  lying  a  few  miles  sottth  ;  but  the  Gerar  of 
Abimelech's  residence  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
either  of  these.  The  statement  in  Gen.  xx.  1  is  to  be 
taken  as  implying  that  Abraham,  coming  down  from 
Hebron,  located  himself  first  for  a  time  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bir  Lahai-roi,  and  afterwards  went  to 
reside  for  a  season  iu  or  near  Gerar,  the  chief  town 
of  the  PliUistines.  As  Isaac  was  born  in  the  course  of 
the  year  in  which  his  father  migrated  from  Hebron, 
his  birth-place  must  have  been  somewhere  near  Bir 
Lahai-roi,  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  singular  attachment  he  showed  to  that  part 
of  the  cotmtry.  Mr.  Wilton  has  ingeniously  sttggested 
Eltolad,  a  few  miles  south  of  Bir  Lahai-roi,  as  the 
actual  place  of  Isaac's  birth.  In  the  valley  of  Gerar 
Isaac  "  digged  again  the  wells  of  water,  which  they  had 
digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father ;  for  the 
Philistines  had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham :  and  he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by 
which  his  father  had  called  them"  (Gen.  xxvi.  18). 
"  Among  the  spots  thus  named  by  Abraham,  I  believe 
Eltolad  to  have  been  one ;  and  to  this,  of  all  others, 
Isaac  must  have  felt  a  pious  pleasure  in  asserting  his 
claims ;  for,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  was  here 
that  he  himself,  '  the  child  of  promise,'  first  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  his  aged  parents.  How  else  can  we  account 
for  the  remarkable  import  of  the  word  Eltolad,  which 
may  be  rendered  'born  of  God,'  or  'a  supernatural 
birth  p  "■  ■•  Tlie  ground  seems  too  slender  for  the  conclu- 
sion based  on  it.  Wliatever  was  the  precise  place  of 
Isaac's  birth,  liowever,  it  seems  almost  certain  tliat  a 
large  part  of  the  137  years  which  preceded  the  fliglit  of 
Jacob  was  spent  by  Isaac  in  this  favourite  region.  He 
may  have  gone  up  ^vith  his  father  in  his  youth  to  Beer- 
sheba,  from  which  the  journey  to  Mount  Moriah  was 
taken.  But  soon  as  ever  he  was  in  position  to  occupy  a 
station  away  from  his  father,  wo  find  him  at  Bir  Lahai- 
roi.     He  was  there  when  Rebekah  came  from  Harau 


3  See  Tucb's  remarks  on  Gen.  xiv.  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.,  pp.  80 — 100;  Kurz's  Hisfory  0/  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  217,  2il. 

*  The  Negeb  or  SoulU  Country  of  Scripture,  pp.  179,  180, 
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(Gen.  xxiv.  62\  He  had  been  li^-ing  tliere  some  time 
before.  Ho  continued  to  live  tliere  till  his  father's 
death,  when,  in  comxDany  with  Islimaol,  lie  went  up  to 
Hebron  to  bury  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 
He  returned  to  Bir  Lahai-roi,  where  he  remained  till 
the  famine  came.  Then  he  removed  to  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi. 
1).  This  Gerar,  the  place  of  Abimelech's  residence,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  valley  of  Gerar,  to  which 
Isaac  afterwards  retired  (Gen.  xxvi.  17).  The  fact  so 
prominent  in  the  after  history  of  the  Israelites,  that 
the  Philistines  occupied  the  maritime  plain  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Central  Judea,  whose  most  southerly 
toAvn  was  Gaza,  naturally  created  the  impression  that 
the  country  over  which  Abimelech  reigned  must  have 
been  the  southern  section  of  that  plain,  and  that  its 
chief  town  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  where 
accordingly  in  most  of  oxir  maps  of  Palestine  it  con- 
jectnraUy  is  placed.  This  impression  derived  strength 
from  Isaac's  sowing  in  its  A-icinity  and  reaping  a  hun- 
dred-fold in  the  same  year.  It  was  easy  to  lielieve  this 
of  the  rich  Shephelah  or  lowland  plain  of  the  Philistines 
of  the  days  of  tlie  Judges,  but  how  could  this  be  believed 
of  any  region  south  of  Beer-sheba,  and  within  tlie  limits 
of  the  great  desert  ?  So  strong  was  his  conviction  to 
this  effect  that,  when  travelling  along  the  veiy  road  from 
Eg}"pt  which  Abraliam  and  Isaac  so  often  traversed  to 
and  fro.  Dr.  Robinson,  at  a  distance  of  two  days' 
journey  from  Beer-sheba,  came  upon  a  valley  called  the 
Wady  Jenir,  though  he  tells  us  that  the  name  Jeriu*  in 
Arabic  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Gerar,  yet  adds, 
"But  neither  the  position  nor  the  chai-aeter  of  this 
wady  admit  of  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  same 
with  the  Gerar  of  Scripture.  This  lay  much  nearer  to 
Gaza,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Philistines,  and  was  veiy 
fertile."  Had  Dr.  Robinson  lived  to  haA-e  had  pre- 
sented to  him  tlie  evidence  which  the  pages  of  Wilton, 
Tuch,  Kurz,  Stewart,  and  Palmer  present,  he  must 
have  confessed  that  in  every  respect  the  Wady  Jerur 
GO  completely  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  nan-ative 
in  the  26th  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  there  remains  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  valley  of  Gerar  to  which 
Isaac  rctii'ed.  No  CAddence  can  be  produced  that  the 
Philistines  of  Abraham's  time  occupied  the  same 
countrj"  as  the  Philistines  of  Samson's  days.  They  are 
not  mentioned  among  the  tribes  that  oecuj)ied  Canaan  in 
the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  x.  15  ;  xv.  191.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  "  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon, 
as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza  "  (Gren.  x.  19),  i.e., 
the  Canaanites  then  had  possession  of  -the  very  district 
long  afterwards  in  possession  of  the  Philistines — from 
Sidon  southwards  to  Gaza,  in  the  direction  of  Gerar, 
which  lay  stiU  farther  south.  In  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we 
read  of  a  message  brought  to  David,  who  was  residing 
iit  the  time  in  the  jSTegeb,  or  south  countiy  of  Judah  (the 
great  scene  of  his  wanderings^  that  some  Amalekites 
had  invaded  "the  Ifegeb  or  south  country  of  the 
Cherethites"  or  Philistines,  that  section  of  the  entire 
I'J'egeb  corresponding  to  the  kingdom  of  Gerar,  which 
got  and  kept  its  name  from  the  old  inliabitants  who 
lived  there  before  their  migration  to  the  lowland  plain. 


This  country  of  G^rar  embraced  the  hilly  pastoral 
lands  running  down  from  near  Beer-sheba  (which  was 
not  included  in  it,  Gen.  xxi.  33)  along  the  south-western 
side  of  tlie  great  plateau  of  the  south  country,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  its  southern  borders,  which  aU  lay  east  and 
west,  mnning  up  to  within  a  few  miles  from  Kadesh. 
But  where  stood  G^rar,  the  capital  of  this  country  ? 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  territoiy  of  Abimelech 
may  have  extended  westward  and  northward  across  the 
countiy  in  the  direction  of  Gaza;  so  that  the  Khirbel 
el  G^rar,  which  Dr.  Rowlands  found  three  hours  S.S.E. 
of  Gaza,  may  have  been  the  Gerar  of  Abimelech's  dwel- 
ling. But  is  it  not  distinctly  enough  said  that  Abra- 
ham was  jotUTieying  southward,  not  westward,  when 
he  came  from  Hebron  to  Grerar  ?  And  was  not  Isaac 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  either  from  Beer-sheba,  or,  much 
more  likely,  from  Bir  Lahai-roi,  when  he  came  to 
Gi?rar  ?  Of  a  Gerar  so  near  to  Gaza  as  Dr.  Rowlands 
places  it  this  could  not  be  said ;  nor  would  the  Kadesh. 
now  so  generally  accepted  as  such,  answer  as  one  of  its 
land-marks.  AU  recent  information  leads  ns  to  suspect 
that  the  capital  of  the  Philistines  iu  patriarchal  times 
lay  many  miles  south  of  Gaza,  in  the  Negeb  proper ; 
but  it  may  have  been  in  the  great  j)lain  and  west  of  the 
valley  of  the  same  name. 

This  valley  of  Gerar  is  the  most  southerly  district 
where  in  the  Scripture  nan-ative  Isaac  is  presented  to 
us.  Abraham  had  dug  wells  in  it  which  he  re-opened, 
and  he  dug  new  wells  for  himself,  but  no  tra^'eller  that 
we  know  of  has  yet  found  traces  of  them.  Many, 
however,  have  described  the  general  appearance  of  the 
valley.  "On  asking,"  says  Dr.  Stewart,  "the  name  of 
the  wadi  in  which  we  were  to  sleep,  I  was  startled  to 
receive  for  answer  Wadi  Gerur.  I  had  seen  Wadi 
Jerur  marked  on  the  maps,  but  had  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  it,;  but  when  the  sheikh,  giving  the  hard 
sound  to  the  letter  g,  and  that  of  ou  to  the  letter  u,  jiro- 
nonnced  it  Gerur,  the  identity  in  sound  with  the  Scrip- 
tm-al  Gerar  was  so  complete  that  it  aroused  my  flagging 
iaterest  iu  the  desert  journey,  and  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion which  subsequent  examination  has  strongly  con- 
firmed, that  I  was  to  pitch  my  tent  within  the  boun- 
daiies  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Abimelech.  .  .  At  5.50 
we  entered  Wadi  Gerur,  a  valley  of  great  breadth,  and  in 
several  places  under  cultivation.  Here  for  the  first  time  I 
observed  several  plants  of  the  modest  star  of  Betlilehem 
in  fuU  flower,  and  something  like  a  sward  of  grass." ' 

Following  the  course  that  Isaac  must  have  taken 
from  Wady  Jeriir  up  to  Ruhaibeh  (Rehoboth),  and 
taking  as  our  guide  the  latest  and  best  of  our  explorers, 
the  first  stage  northward  is  MnweUeh  (Moilahhi). 
"Turning  out  of  the  vaUey,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "we 
continued  to  cross  tlie  plain  until  we  reached  Wady  el 
Mulveileh,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  where  there  is  a  spring  which  has  been  suggested 
as  probably  identical  with  Hagar's  well.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  good  suj)ply  of  water,  obtained  principally  from  a 
number  of  wells ;  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 


1  Tlie  Tent  and.  the  Khan,  pp.  190—193. 
to  Gerar,  see  pp.  207 — 212. 
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comparatively  fertile,  producing  many  tamarisks  and 
other  trees.  .  .  .  The  lull-sides  are  traversed  in  every 
dii'cction  by  well-eonstrueted  paths,  and  traces  are  also 
visible  in  the  valley  of  dams  and  other  devices  of 
irrigation,  all  of  which  bespeak  a  former  state  of  fertility 
and  industry.  As  "vvo  proceed  northward  from  this 
point,  the  marks  of  former  cidtivation  bcconio  more  and 
more  apparent  at  every  step.'"'  In  Wady  Seram  the 
first  passed  through  after  Jeriir,  "wo  found  as  usual  an 
immense  number  of  ruins  belonging  to  the  stone  period, 
consisting  of  flat  mounds,  circles,  and  cairns,  and  covering 
all  the  suiTouuding  heights.  ..."  Wady  Bireiu,"  the 
next  in  order,  "  is  a  broad  valley,  filled  with  vegetation  ; 
grass  asphodel  and  osjeh  grew  in  great  jirofusion, 
flowers  sprang  beneath  our  feet,  immense  herds  of  cattle 
were  going  to  and  fro  between  us  and  the  Avells,  and 
largo  flocks  of  well-fed  sheep  and  goats  were  pasturing 
upon  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  surrounding  heights 
are  covered  with  cairns,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
dwellings.  By  the  wells  are  many  traces  of  buildings, 
and  walls  are  visible  in  every  direction.''  .  .  .  Ai*ab  tra- 
dition which  calls  Wady  Haueiu,''  the  next  one  passed,  "a 
valley  of  gardens,  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  many  of  those 
large  flat,  strongly-embanked  terraces  must  have  been 
once  planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  others  have  been  laid 
out  in  kitchen  gardens;  this  would  still  leave  many 
miles  for  the  cultivation  of  gi'ain.  Now  all  is  desert, 
though  the  immense  number  of  walls  and  terraces  show 
how  extensively  cultivated  the  valley  must  have  once 
been.  There  ai*o  also  three  wells,  now  dry.  but  one 
of  them  in  a  very  perfect  state — the  roof  and  wall  which 
protected  it  still  remaining  entire.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Bir  es  Siikiyeh,  '  the  well  of  the  water-wheel,'  and  the 
circular  pavement  wherein  the  animals  turned  the  wheel 
is  still  A-isible."  Next  in  the  narrative  come  the  ruins 
of  El  'Aujeh.  with  its  church  '•  122  feet  long  and  48 
feet  Mride  and  three  apses,"  and  its  "large  deep  Avell, 
thirty-five  feet  of  which  is  built  of  solid  masonry,  and 
the  remaining  fifty-one  feet  is  cut  in  the  'solid  rock." 
"  On  our  way  we  passed  an  immense  number  of  grape 
mounds,  already  alluded  to,  and  in  one  place  noticed  a 
large  reservoir  and  the  ruius  of  an  ancient  whie-press. 
.  .  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  among  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  Negeb  are  miles  of  hill-sides  and 
valleys  covei-ed  with  the  small  stone-heaps  formed  by 
sweeping  together  in  regular  swathes  the  flints  which 
strew  the  ground;  along  these  grapes  were  trained,  and 
they  still  retain  the  name  of  Toleitat  el  'Auab,  or  grape 
mounds."  More  wonderful  than  the  ruins  of  El  'Aujeh 
were  those  of  the  hill-fort  El  Meshrifeh.  "  the  masonry 
throughout  solid  and  compact,  some  of  the  hewn  ])locks 
of  stone  being  of  immense  size,"  with  traces  of  an 
earlier  and  ruder  masonry  over  which  the  present 
structure  has  been  raised — the  work  of  the  pre-historic 
races.  Still  more  wonderful  than  those  of  El  Meshrifeh 
were  those  of  Sebaita  (the  ancient  Hormah  or  Zephath). 
a  toAvn  "strongly  and  compactly  built ; "  with  its  "  three 
churches  and  tower,  and  two  firluijehs  or  reservoirs  of 


1  The  Vr^ert  of  ihc  Exodns,  pji.  354,  35«,  358,  301,  36". 


water  " — "  nearly  every  house  has  its  well."  "  Theit 
gardens  (which  may  still  be  seen  covering  the  plain 
arouud  the  cityl  wei-e  fruitful  and  well  kept,  and  tho 
hills  all  around  were  covered  with  ordiards  of  apples 
and  pomegranates  and  terraces  of  clustering  vines." 
"  On  the  north-east  of  Wady  es  Sadi  is  an  ancient  well, 
the  troughs  and  masoniy,  which  still  remain,  being  of 
immense  iiroportions  and  apparently  of  great  antiqiiity; 
Judging  from  the  proximity  of  this  well  to  Ruliaibeh, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  masonry,  which  is  more 
massive  and  antique  than  that  of  any  others  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  we  deemed  it  far  from  improbable  that; 
it  is  the  well  of  Rehoboth,  which  we  are  told,  in  Gen; 
xwi.  21,  22,  that  Isaac  dug.  The  term  Rehoboth  (spaces),' 
being  in  the  plural,  may  well  apply  to  any  or  all  of  tho 
valleys  between  these  low  sloping  hills ;  and  tho  iiamo 
Ruheibeh,  which  still  lingers  in  the  neighbourhood,  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  more  general  title,  though  now 
confined  to  a  single  spot."  This  is  not  the  well,  but  one 
outside  the  ruins  which  lie  in  the  Wady  Rehoboth  itself, 
which  Dr.  Rowlands  identified  as  tho  Rehoboth  of 
Isaac's  digging.  Mr.  Palmer  heard  of  this  well,  audits 
situation  was  pointed  out  to  him ;  but  this  did  not  altor 
the  opinion  he  had  previously  formed.  On  j^asshig  out 
of  the  Wady  Ruhaib(di,  he  tells  us  that  the  Wady  el  Bir 
"  opens  out  and  receives  the  name  of  Bahr-bela-mi  (the 
waterless  sea),  and  on  the  left  comes  in  a  small  valley 
called  Shutuet  er  Ruhabeh,  in  which  name  are  preserv'ed 
both  the  Sitnah  and  Rehoboth  of  the  Bible.'' - 

We  must  be  content,  it  seems,  with  the  two  wells  at; 
Beer-sheba  which  lie  near  Rehoboth  as  the  oidy  two  yet 
positively  identified.  When  tlie  whole  district,  however, 
has  been  thoi'oughly  explored,  and  the  site  of  Gerar  diso 
covered,  and  its  numerous  wells  carefully  examined, 
the  names  and  the  architecture  may  enable  another 
Fergusson  to  fix  for  us  the  sites  of  moi-c  of  the  wells  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  That  particular  region — of  which 
some  idea,  so  different  from  that  commoiily  entertahied, 
may  be  gatlnn-ed  from  the  extracts  already  given — may 
fitly  be  called  the  haunt  of  Abraham  and  the  home- 
land of  Isaac.  The  notices  of  the  places  of  residence 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  at  Mamre  till  the  death  of  each,  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  following  passages  : — Gen.  xiii.  18  ;  xx.  1; 
xxi.  14,  31 — 34;  xxii.  19;  xxiv.  62;  xxv.  11;  xxvi.  6, 
17,  23;  xxviii.  10;  xxxv.  27.  From  a  comparison  of 
these  it  Avill  appear  that  the  last  100  years  of  Abniham's 
life  were  about  equally  divided  l^etween  Hebron  and 
Beer-sheba.  Isaac  manifested  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  south  country.  He  was  born  in  it.  By  far  the 
lai'ger  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  it.  He  was  aged 
tuid  blind  before  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Beer-sheba. 
His  years  at  Hebron  can  scarcely  bo  counted,  so  tha<> 
the  singular  fact  emerges  from  a  study  of  the  times  and 
places  of  his  residence,  that  he  never,  till  age  enfeebled 
him,  moved  farther  than  a  two  days'  journey  from  tho 
l)lace  of  his  birth  ;  that  he  was  at  once  tho  longest  fivedr 
and  the  least  locomotive  of  the  patriarchs. 

-  See  The  DeseH  o/  the  Exodus,  pp.  354—385. 
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ry. — FE03I    THE   SECOND    PASSOVER   TO   THE    DEATH 
OF    MOSES — THIRTY-NINE   TEARS. 

J^^^raK  HE  laws  coutaiued  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
were  all  revealed  to  Moses  iu  tlie  newly- 
erected  tabernacle    at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  the  fifty  days  between  the  Pas- 
sover and  Pentecost  of  the  second  year. 

At  Pentecost  they  broke  up  their  twelve  months'  en- 
caniiDment,  and  set  forth  (as  they  supposed)  on  their  final 
march  to  the  Promised  Land,  from  the  southern  point 
of  which  they  were  but  eleven  days  distant  (Deut.  i.  2). 

Before   they   set   forth  their   numbers  were  taken, 
G03,500  fighting  men,  implying  a  miiltitude  of  between 
two  and  three   millions.     The  strictest  discipline  was 
maintained.      When    the   cloudy    pillar    moved    they 
marched;  when  it  rested  they  encamped  (Numb.  ix.  21 
— 23).     The  order  of  their  march  was   carefully  pre- 
scribed.    Murmui-ers  who   strayed  were  consumed  by 
fire  (xi.  1 — 3).     Sorely  was  the  great  patience  of  Moses 
tried  by  the  peoj)le's  constant  complainings.     He  laid 
all  unreservedly  before  his  Lord :  "  Wherefore  layest 
thou  the  burden  of  all  this  peoijle  upon  me  ?    Have  I 
conceived  all  this  people  ?     Have  I  begotten  them,  that 
thou  shouldest  say  unto  me.  Carry  them  in  thy  bosom, 
as  a  nursing  father  beareth  the  sucking  child,  unto  the 
land  which  thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers  ?     Whence  j 
should  I  have  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people  ?    For  | 
ilicy  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may  j 
cat.     I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  j)eople  alone,  be-  I 
cause  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.     And  if  thou  deal  thus  | 
with  me,   kill  me,  I  pi-ay  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have 
found  favour  in  thy  sight;    and  let  me    not  see  my 
wretchedness."  I 

These  desponding  remonstrances  are  to  be  noted,  as 
showing  how  all  through  his   mission   Moses  had  to  [ 
wi-estle  with  his  own  human  infirmities.  i 

Seventy  men  were  appointed  to  share  the  burden  of  | 
government  with  Moses,  and  the  spii-it  of  proj)hecy 
was  vouchsafed  to  them.  Those  who  knew  not  the 
nobleness  of  their  master  thought  he  would  be  jealous 
of  this.  "  En^-iest  thou  for  my  sake  ?  "  was  his  reply  : 
'  would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  !  " 

But  a  still  more  bitter  trial  awaited  him.  They  of 
his  o-wn  blood,  his  own  brother  and  sister,  jealous  of 
the  second  xsiie  that  he  appears  to  have  married,^  set 
up  their  own  authority  iu  rivalry  to  that  of  Moses ;  and 
Moses,  with  characteristic  simplicity  in  recording  the  in- 
cident, tells  us  why  he  did  not  ^-indicate  himself  :  self- 
assertion  was    altogether  foreign  to  his  nature — "he 

1  From  Hobab's  unwillingness  to  accompany  them  on  leaving 
Sinai  (Numb.  x.  30),  we  may  perliaps  infer  that  their  chief  bond 
of  tinion,  Zipporah  his  sister,  was  now  dead.  Who  the  Cushite 
wife  was  we  know  not. 


was  very  meek."  (Those  who  wonder  that  he  should 
record  this  of  himseK  forget  that  meekness  was  not  es- 
teemed a  grace  until  Christ  taught  us  so  to  esteem  it ; 
it  did  not  occur  to  Moses  that  he  was  praising  himself 
when  he  wi'ote  this.)  But  One  heard  who  was  jealous 
of  his  servant's  honour.  In  sudden  wrath  the  dis- 
loyal wliisperers  were  summoned  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
there  confronted  with  Moses.  "  And  Jehovah  came  down 
in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  called  forth  Aaron  and  Miriam,"  and 
bade  them  listen.  Prophets  they  might  be,  visions  and 
dreams  might  be  granted  to  them.  The  constancy  of 
Moses'  faith  had  won  for  liim  a  far  higher  rank; 
w4th  him  God  spake  mouth  to  mouth,  not  in  parable, 
but  face  to  face  in  direct  revelation,  permitted  to  gaze 
on  the  Divine  light  that  rested  on  the  mercy- seat. 
"  Wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against 
my  servant  Moses  ? "  Miriam  was  punished  with 
leprosy,  but  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  she  was  healed! 
after  seven  days.  Why  she  alone  was  punished  does 
not  appear. 

At  last  they  reach  Kadesh-baruea,-  on  the  veiy 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  16-5  miles  north-east 
of  Sinai,  and  there  abode  two  months,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  twelve  spies  whom  Moses  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  land  of  Canaan.  On  the  fortieth  day  they 
returned,  having  traversed  the  land  from  Hebron  to 
Lebanon  and  back.  They  reported  most  favourably 
of  its  fei-tility,  but  ten  of  their  number  described  the 
inhabitants  as  of  giant  stature.  This  so  terrified  the 
people,  that,  notwithstanding  the  indignant  protest  of 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  they  were  for  choosiug  a  captain  to 
lead  them  back  to  Egypt.  This  was  their  crowning 
rebellion. 

In  vain  Moses  and  Aaron  prostrated  themselves  in 
prayer;  in  vain  Joshua  and  Caleb  rent  their  clothes, 
and  tried  to  rally  their  faith,  saying,  "  Fear  not  the 
people  of  the  land;  their  shadow  is  departed  from 
them,  and  Jehovah  is  with  iis  :  fear  them  not." 

The  multitude  were  on  the  point  of  stoning  the  two 
faithful  men,  when  behold  that  awful  fiery  cloud,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Divine  wrath  speaking  to  Moses, 
"  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  ....  I  wiU 
smite  them  with  the  pestilence,  aud  dismhcrit  them, 
and  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation  and  mightier 
than  they." 

"  Mr.  Clark  aud  Mr.  Robinson  agree  in  placing  Kadesh  in  the 
long  depressed  valley,  called  the  Arahali,  which  runs  from  the 
eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  They  place  it  about  eighty  miles  from  Ezion-geber  (the  head 
of  the  gulf),  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
this  point  the  road  to  Hebron  would  be  a  continual  ascent,  which 
agrees  with  Moses'  direction  to  the  spies,  "  Get  you  up  this  way 
into  the  '  south  country,'  and  go  up  into  the  mountain"  (Numb, 
xiii   17,  where  the  mistranslation  "southward"  makes  confusion), 
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This  was  tlio  second  trine  tliat  God  in  liis   lioly  angei- 
had  proposed  to  deal  with  Mosos  as  ho  had  dealt  with 
Noah,  and  of  him  to  raiso   np  a  risfhteons  seed,  who 
cliould  receive  tho  inheritance  which  the  rest  had  so 
justly  forfeited.     We  may  well  ijause  to  ask  how  another 
would  have  acted  in  his  i)lace.     The  offer  came  from 
God.     CoiUd  tho  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  wrong  ?     If 
the  forbearance  of  Jehovah  was   exliausted,  might  not 
the  forbearance  of  his  servant  bo  ranch  more  exhausted  ? 
Nay,  might  there  not  bo  presumption  in  seeming  to 
take  the  side  of  the  guilty  as  against  God?     And  must 
there  not  have  been  a  whisper  within  him  that  thus 
without  blame  he  would  l)e  released  from  that  burden 
which  again  and  again  had  well-nigh  crushed  him  ?     We 
may  say  with  much,   confidence,  that   had  Moses   so 
resolved,  ho   would  not  have  stood  lower  among  the 
saints  of  God.     Nay,  may  we  not  almost  say  that  he 
would  have  stood  higher  F  for  then  he  would  have  been 
spared  the  one  temptation  that  brought  upon  him  the 
Dinne   displeasure.      For  of   Moses   it   may  be   truly 
said  that  he  was  both  more  and  less  than  one  of  God's 
saints :    he    was    more,   for   ho   was   privileged    as    a 
mediator  to  a  degree  that  made  him  more   than   any 
before  or  after  liim  the  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come  ; 
he  was  less,  for  the  singleness  of  heart  with  which  the 
saint  loves  God  was  in    him  almost  impaired  by  the 
j)assionate  love  tliat  bound  him  to  his  people.     Without 
them — the  nation  he  had  formed  and  cherished  "  as  a  nurs- 
ing father  " — the  Holy  Land  would  be  to  him  no  Land  of 
Promise.     Even  in  their  sin,  even  in  this  great  act  of 
rebellion,  though  it  covered  him  with  shame,  he  ceased 
not  to  identify  himself  with  them.     Lpng  prostrate  on 
the  ground  before  tho  Lord,  one  almost  hears  his  sobs 
in  the   broken   sentences   of  the   original  Hebrew  in 
which  he  pleaded  for  them : — "  And  Mizraim  will  hear 
that  thou  hast  brought  thy  people  in  thy  might  out  of 
the  midst  of  her ;  and  they  will  say  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land,  they  hr.vc  heard  how  thou,  Jehovah,  wert 
in  the    midst   of   thy   people,    seen   of  them   face  to 
face,    and  thy  cloud  standing   over   them,  even  thou, 
Jehovah,  going  in  front  of  them  in  a  pillar  of   cloud 
by  day,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  l)y  night.     And  thou  wilt 
make  thy  i>eoplc  die  as  one  man.     And  they  will  say, 
the  nations  that  have  heard  tell  of  thee.  Through  being 
not  able  to  lead  this  people  into  the  land  He  had  sworn 
to  them,  and  He  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.    And 
now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  might  of  Jehovah  shall  bo  mag- 
nified, even  as  thou  hast  spoken,  sayuig,  Jehovah,  long- 
suffering   and   of  great   mercy,  bearing   iniquity  and 
transgression,  and  not  cleansing  l)ut  A^siting  the  iniquity 
of  fathers  upon  cluldreu  to  the  thii-d  and  fourth  genera- 
tion ;   forgive,  I  pray  thee,  the  iniquity  of  tliis  people 
according  unto  thy  great  mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  been 
gracious  to  them  from  Mizraim  up  to  this  present 
tune." 

If,  in  reading  these  passionate  pleadings,  we  recognise 
one  who  more  nearly  than  any  "  born  of  women " 
tj-pified  the  Mediator,  wo  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  that  "  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  knows 
more  of  God  than  he  j  so  deep  a  debt  we  owe  to  '•  the 


only  begotten  Son  who  hath  declared  Him."  But,  all 
imperfect  as  his  pleadings  seem  to  tho  Christian,  they 
iwevailed.  '"And  tho  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned 
according  to  thy  word." 

But  this  time  the  qualification  of  the  pardon  was 
terrible  indeed :  not  one  of  those  who  had  sinned  should 
enter  the  Promised  Land.  Their  children  should  live  to 
enter,  but  all  that  elder  generation  (save  Joshua  and 
Caleb)  should  perish  in  the  wildeniess.  Their  wander- 
ings were  to  bo  lengthened  out  to  forty  years ;  and  then 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  lead  the  younger  generation 
into  their  inheritance. 

If  Moses  "  the  man  of  God  "  be  the  real  author  of  the 
90th  Psalm — and  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  tradition — it  may  well  have  been  written  at 
this  time.  He  had  reached  the  "  fourscore  years,"  and 
he  was  tasting  the  bitterness  of  that  cup  of  "  labom*  and 
soii'ow."  Looking  ui^on  that  people  whom  he  had  loved 
only  too  constantly,  he  may  well  have  written,  "  Thou 
turuest   man  to   destruction;    and  sayest,  Retui'n,  ye 

children  of  men For  we  are  consumed  by 

thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wi-ath  are  we  troubled.  .  ,  . 
Retui'n,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  and  let  it  repent  thee  con- 
cerning thy  servants." 

On  the  mon'ow,  realising  the  teiiibleness  of  the 
judgment  they  had  brought  on  themselves,  and  filled 
with  remorse,  not  true  repentance,  tho  people  would  fain 
have  forced  an  entrance  into  the  Laud  of  Promise. 
Sternly  Moses  forbade  it,  and  woiild  not  allow  tlie  ark 
to  be  moved.  "  Go  not  up,"  he  said,  "for  the  Lord  is 
not  among  you." 

But  they  persisted ;  quitting  the  valley  by  the  pass 
of  Hormah,  they  seem  to  have  pushed  on  some  way 
into  the  upper  counti-y  to  the  north-west;  but  they 
were  utterly  discomfited  and  driven  back  in  confusion 
to  the  pass  by  which  they  had  entered. 

In  bitterness  of  spirit  and  with  heaviness  of  heart 
Moses  turned  away  from  the  Promised  Land  wliich  a 
few  days  before  had  seemed  within  his  grasp,  the  crown 
and  reward  of  all  his  labours.  He  felt  that  the  burden 
of  his  people's  sin  was  laid  upon  him.  Looking  back 
upon  this  day,  thirty-eight  years  afterwards,'  he  felt 
that  it  was  "for  their  sokes"  he  had  forfeited  the 
dear  hope  of  that  Promised  Laud ;  for  had  they  then 
entered,  the  sin  that  finally  excluded  him  would  not 
have  occurred. 

The  thirty-eight  years  that  followed  are  blank,  or  all 
hut  bkmk,  in  the  sacred  narrative J^  Moses  had  no 
heart  to  record  these  years  of  shame.  Tlio  covenant 
seemed  suspended ;  wo  know  (from  Josh.  v.  5)  that 
none  of  tliose  born  within  this  time  were  cu'cumcised. 
It  is  probable,  for  tliis  and  other  reasons,  that  no  pass- 
over  was  celebrated.  But  the  Divine  pi-escnce  forsook 
not  Jehovah's  servant ;  nor  did  the  manna  and  super- 
natural supply  of  water  fail  them  aU  those  years. 
"  These  forty  years,"  Moses  wi-oto  at  the  end  of  the 


1  Deut.  i.  37;  ui.  26;  iv.  21. 

-  The  narrative  of  the  last  year  of  the  wandering  begins  at 
Numb,  sx.  1. 
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time,  "  tlie  Lord  tliy  God  liath  been  with  tliee ;  thou 
hast  kcked  nothing."  ^ 

It  was  hard  indeed  thus  to  have  to  build  up  another 
long  hope,  but  from  the  first  Closes  knew  definitely  the 
term  of  their  punishment :  "  After  the  niunbor  of  days 
in  which  ye  searched  the  laud,  even  forty  days,  each 
day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty 
years,  and  ye  shall  know  my  alienation."  ^ 

One  consolation  he  had.  The  Levites  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  shared  the 
people's  sin,3  and  the  daily  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
been  continued  in  the  tabernacle.  So  we  gather  from 
the  one  sohtaiy  anecdote  of  these  thirty-eight  years 
that  Moses  has  transmitted  to  us— the  rebellion  of 
Korah. 

It  seems  that  some  time  in  these  thirty-eight  years 
of  protracted  exile — whether  early  or  late  we  are  not 
told^ — disaffection  spread  among  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the 
leadership  of  Korah  the  Levite,  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram  the  Reubenites,  rebelled  against  Moses  and 
Aaron.  The  LcN-ites'  gi-ievanee  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  were  confined  to  the  inferior  ser^ace  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  not  allowed  to  offer  incense  as  priests. 
Moses  felt  at  once  that  the  rebellion  was  against 
Jehovah,  and  to  Jehovah  he  appealed.  They  were  to 
take  censers  and  appear  before  Jehovah,  and  see 
whether  Jehovah  would  allow  them  to  use  them.  And 
behold,  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  con- 
sumed Korah  and  the  censer-bearers;  and  a  terrible 
earthquake  swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram. 

Then  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  saying,  '•  Te  have  killed  the  people  of  the 
Lord;"  when  suddenly  looking  towards  the  tabernacle, 
they  beheld  the  awful  glow  in  the  cloud  which  be- 
tokened the  Divine  wi'ath,  and  ere  another  moment  the 
plague  had  begun.  Then  Moses  bade  Aaron  take 
sacred  fire  in  his  censer,  and  make  atonement,  passing 
between  the  dead  and  the  li^^ug ;  and  the  plague  was 
stayed.    But  14,700  had  died  of  the  pestilence. 

When  Moses  resumes  liis  narrative,  in  the  twentieth 

1  St.  Paul's  allusion  in  1  Cor.  x.  clearly  implies  that  the  water 
was  continued  no  less  than  the  manna ;  and  with  this  agrees 
the  Levites'  hymn  in  Neh.  is.  : — "  Yet  Thou  in  thy  manifold 
mercies  forsookest  them  not  in  the  wilderness  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  departed  not  from  them  by  day,  to  lead  them  in  the  way ; 
neither  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  show  them  light,  and  the  way 
■wherein  they  should  go.  Thou  gavest  also  thy  good  Spirit  to 
instruct  them,  and  withheldest  not  thy  tnawia  from  their  mouth, 
and  gavest  them  water  for  their  thirst.  Tea,  forty  years  didst 
thou  sustain  them." 

-  Numb.  xiv.  34.  "  Alienation  "  is  Gesenius's  rendering  of  the 
last  word,  which  is  a  rare  one. 

^  See  Numb.  siv.  29,  *'  All  that  were  numbered,"  and  we  know 
that  the  Levites  were  not  numbered  (i.  -17).  So  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  8 
we  read  that  God  preserved  Joshua  and  Caleb  alone  of  the  600,000 
marching  men  (among  whom  the  Levites  were  not  reckoned). 
Their  exemption  would  of  course  include  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  of  Eleazar  also,  who  was  at  this  time  more  than  twenty  years 
old  (being  a  priest),  and  yet  entered  Canaan  (Josh.  xiv.  1). 

■*  Probably  late — near  the  end  of  the  thirty-eight  years — from 
the  allusion  to  it  as  to  something  quite  recent  when  they  mur- 
mured at  Kadesh  (Numb.  sx.  3). 


chapter  of  Numbers,  we  find  the  Israehtes  once  more 
at  Kadesh-barnea,  in  the  fii-st  month  of  the  fortieth 
year,  dating  from  the  Exodus.  But  it  was  a  younger 
generation;  all  the  elder  generation  had  died  hi  the 
eight-and-thirty  years. 

Purposely  Jehovah  had  re-assembled  them  at  the  very 
sj)ot  where  their  fathers  had  sinned.  They  were  again 
within  sight  of  the  hills  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the 
appointed  term  of  their  penal  wandering  was  all  but 
expired.  God's  du-ections  for  then-  fm-ther  march  were 
clear,  and  ought  to  have  explained  at  once  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  the  failm-e  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  at 
Kadesh.  These  du-ections  are  omitted  in  the  nai*rative 
of  Numb.  XX.,  and  hence  the  obscurity  in  which  the  sin 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  is  there  involved.  But  in  Deut.  ii, 
the  Divine  directions  ai'e  clearly  given,  and  throw  an 
important  light  on  the  sequel,  which  commentators  have 
strangely  overlooked. 

They  were  in  the  long  low  valley  of  the  Arabah,  not 
far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  This  valley  is  overhung  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Edom  (called  Mount  Seir 
untn  the  descendants  of  Esau  conquered  it — then  Edom 
or  Idumoea).  Through  the  well- watered  defiles  of  these 
mountains  God  intended  them  now  to  pass,  and  so  make 
an  eastern  cii'cuit  round  the  Dead  Sea.  '"  Command 
thou  the  people,  saying,  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the 
coast  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwell  in  Mount  Seir ;  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  you. 
.  .  .  .  Te  shall  buy  meat  of  them  for  money,  that 
ye  may  eat ;  and  j'e  shall  also  buy  water  of  them  for 
vioney,  that  ye  may  drinh."  For  as  the  Lord  had 
blessed  them  heretofore  throughout  their  forty  years' 
walking  through  the  wilderness,  providing  the  manna 
and  miraculous  water,  so  He  woidd  see  that  the 
Edomites  should  j)ro-vide  for  them  meat  and  drink,  now 
that  they  were  quitting  the  uninhabited  desert  (Deut.  ii. 

These  dii-ections,  so  clear  and  beneficent,  ought  to 
have  explained  at  once  the  sudden  failure  of  the  miracu- 
lous supply  of  water  at  Kadesh.  Nothing  seemed 
wanting  but  to  move  onward  in  joyful  faith,  and  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  the  parched  wilderness  behind  them. 

But  no :  again  the  sound  of  clamorous  complaiut 
reached  the  ears  of  their  aged  leaders  : — 

"  There  was  no  water  for  the  congregation,  and  they 
gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron.  And  tlie  people  chode  with  Moses,  and  spake, 
saying,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  when  our  brethren 
died  before  the  Lord ! "  (in  the  plague  after  Korah's 
rebellion).  "  And  why  have  ye  brought  up  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and 
our  cattle  should  die  there  ?  And  wherefore  have  yo 
made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  into  this 
evil  j)lace  ?  it  is  no  i^laee  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of 
vines,  or  of  pomegranates ;  neither  is  there  any  water 
to  di-ink." 

From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  this  younger  gene- 
ration had  lost  all  faith  hi  the  promise,  and  looked 
upon  the  wilderness  as  the  home  that  Moses  intended 
for  them.     Therefore  to  them  the  failure  of  that  super- 
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natural  supply  of  water  seemed  disastrous.  Instead  of 
seeing  in  it  a  joj-ful  sign  that  they  were  to  bid  farewell 
to  tho  wilderness,  and  no  longer  need  that  wondrous 
stream,  they  camo  clamouring  for  its  continuance. 
And  Moses  and  Aaron  shared  theii*  bUnduess,  and 
carried  their  complaint  to  Jehovah. 

They  aro  answered  according  to  their  folly ;  the 
water  indeed  is  granted  them;  in  their  unbelief  they 
thought  tliey  needed  it,  and  for  their  unbelief  they  shall 
continue  to  need  it.  As  a  judgment,  the  order  of  the 
mai'ch  is  at  once  reversed.  A  hostile  message  from  the 
king  of  Edom  bars  their  progress  througli  his  well- 
watered  country,  and  once  more  they  have  to  retrace 
their  steps  towards  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  stony  vaUey 
of  the  Arabah. 

Cleai-ly  the  Lord  held  Moses  and  Aaron  responsible 
for  this  sin  of  the  people.  Instead  of  carrying  their 
faitlJess  complaint  to  tho  Lord,  they  ought  to  have 
rebuked  them  sternly,  and  shown  that  in  this  failure  of 
water  they  had  a  clear  sign  that  God  was  remembering 
his  holy  promise,  and  that  tho  wUderuess  was  no  more 
to  be  their  home.  In  crying  to  the  Lord  they  encouraged 
ihe  people  in  their  unbelief — nay,  they  seem  themselves 
to  have  shared  their  unbelief.  "Because  ye  believed 
me  not,  to  sanctify  mo  "  (i.e.,  to  \-indicato  my  faithful- 
ness) "  in  tho  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  yo 
shall  not  bring  tliis  congregation  into  tho  land  which  I 
have  given'^  them."  God  points  to  his  past  promise, 
and  to  their  unbelief  in  that  promise,  as  the  ground  of 
their  punishment  .2 

If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  this  most  difficidt 
passage — that  Moses  and  Aaron,  exhausted  by  the 
people's  constant  rebelliousness,  had  sunk  into  the 
desponding  idea  that  they  had  irrevocably  forfeited  the 
Promised  Land,  and  habituated  as  they  novf  had  been 
for  thirty-eight  years  to  life  in  the  wilderness,  had 
themselves  too  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  tlieir  home, 
and  were  afraid  to  push  onward  tlivough  the  thickly- 
peoijled  defiles  of  Edom,  as  God  had  bidden  them — 
how  completely  does  this  explain  the  language  in  which, 
three  times  in  tho  Book  of  Deuteronomy,^  Moses  refers 
to  his  sin.  It  was  "for  their  saJces  "  that  he  had  been 
led  into  this  sin.  It  was  because  he  had  borne  with 
them  so  long ;  because  ho  had  refused  to  enter  the  Pro- 
mised Land  without  them;  because  he  had  preferred 
exile  with  tliem  in  tlie  wilderness ;  because  ho  had  felt 
for  them  and  with  them ;  because,  at  the  last,  the  sight 

1  The  "  dabo "  of  the  Vulgate  is  wrong.  The  verb  is  in  tho 
preterite,  not  future  tcuse. 

-  This  view  of  Moses'  sin  is  just  supcrested,  but  not  worked  out,  by 
Ljghtfoot  m  his  Chivnicle  {in  loco).  Bishop  Patrick  alludes  to  it,  but 
prefers  the  view  that.Moses'  sin  was  a  doubt  whether  they  could  bring 
forth  the  water,  following  the  "  num  poterimus  "  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  commonly  accepted  explanations  must  be  felt  by  nil  to  bo  un- 
satisfactory. Sccae  say  it  was  calling  God's  people  rebels;  but  com- 
pare Numb.  zvii.  10  and  Deut.  ix.  21.  Others  say  it  was  sMhhrg 
instead  of  spcxking  to  the  rock  ;  but  tho  Psalmist  contradicts  this 
(cvi.  33).  Others  say  it  was  doing  it  in  their  oim  name— "Must 
w  fetch  you  water?  "  But  they  had  just  risen  from  prayer. 
Whatever  the  sin  was,  it  was  shared  equally  by  Aaron  and  by  the 
^V^if '  '^^^  therefore  cannot  have  been  in  any  word  or  act  for 
which  Moses  alone  was  responsible.  This  has  been  much  lost 
Bight  cf  by  commentators. 

3i.  37;  iii.  26;  iv.  21. 


of  their  misery  had  made  his  heart  sink  with  sucli  utter 
despondency  that  he  lost  faith  in  God's  promise.  It 
was  for  their  sakes,  therefore,  that  ho  had  fallen  thus 
under  God's  just  displeasure,  and  forfeited  liis  earthly 
reward.  But  never  for  one  moment  did  Moses  feel  that 
he  was  forsaken  by  his  Lord.  Never  for  oue  moment 
did  he  lose  his  sxire  trust  that,  though  ho  might  not 
enter  Canaan,  yet  "there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
l)eoi)le  of  God." 

The  man  of  God  had  not  to  wait  long  to  be  gathered 
into  the  better  rest  for  which  he  must  have  yeai-ned — 
oh,  how  deeply  !  But  his  task  was  not  quite  done.  A 
montli  they  paused  in  the  desolate  vaUcjy  to  make 
lamentation  for  Aaron,  who  died  upon  Mount  Hor, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Mournf  id  indeed  must  have  been  that  leave-taking : 
the  two  aged  brothers  ascending  the  mount  together, 
Moses  solemnly  investing  Eleazar  with,  tho  priestly 
robes  of  his  dying  father,  and  then  returning  to  his 
solitary  tent,  for  Miriam  too  had  died  not  many  weeks 
before.  Then,  journeying  "by  the  way  of  the  Rod 
Sea  "  (its  eastern  horn)  all  round  the  mountain  tract  of 
inhospitable  Edom — the  soul  of  the  peoijle  much  dis- 
coui-aged  because  of  the  way,  without  water  (for  that 
second  supply  was  not  continued  like  the  first,  given 
not  in  mercy,  but  in  wrath),  with  no  bread  but  the 
manna  which  they  loathed — again  the  people  broke  into 
open  murmurs.  And  a  plague  of  venomous  serpents 
was  sent,  and  much  i^eoijle  died.  And  once  again 
"Moses  prayed  for  the  people,"  and  God  bade  him 
erect  a  brazen  serpent,  and  whoever  gazed  on  it  was 
cured.  So  "tho  Son  of  man  was  to  be  hfted  up"  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  "that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'"^ 

At  last,  after  this  long  penitential  cii-cuit  of  many 
months,  the  people  were  permitted  once  more  to  approach 
the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  crossing  tho  brook 
Zered,  and  so  keeping  to  the  eastward  (this  time)  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

On  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond  Jericho,  they  were 
now  encamped  for  nearly  six  months,  conquering  aU  the 
country  on  that  side  Jordan,  for  that  too  was  to  Ix)  a 
part  of  their  inheritance.  Alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  this  \'ictorious  people,  this  "  people  come  out  of 
Egypt,"  the  king  of  Moab  sent  for  the  priest  of  Meso- 
potamia, of  tlio  power  of  whose  diAanations  he  had  heard, 
that  he  might  so  ensure  success  to  his  arms  in  the 
apj)roaching  struggle.  The  episode  of  Balaam  hardly 
enters  into  a  life  of  Moses.  Enough  tliat  Moses  has 
recorded  word  for  word  tho  memorable  prophecy  in 
whit'li  Balaam  foretold  the  great  f utui-e  of  God's  j)eople, 
pointing  onwards  to  the  advent  of  Him,  "tlio  Star 
of  Jacob,"  who  should  liavc  dominion,  and  wield  the 
scei^tre  of  Jehovah. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind  of  Moses 
in  these  last  mouths  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He 
knew  that  his  appointed  time  was  drawing  near ;  before 
he  left  them  he  wished  to  give  his  people  his  dying 

■»  John  iii.  14. 
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charge.  In  tlie  Book  of  Deuteronomy  we  have  his 
inspired  farewell,  recounting  all  the  memories  of  his 
life,  the  blessings  and  the  warnings,  its  sorrows  and  its 
joys,  his  confessions  and  his  thanksgivings.  Above  all 
there  breathes  in  every  page  his  intense  love  of  his 
people ;  his  yearning  desire  that  they  might  prove 
faithful  to  their  God. 

A  later  hand  has  r.dded  in  few  and  simple  words 
the  close  of  this  wonderful  life  : — 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thy  days 
approach  that  thou  must  die :  call  Joshua,  .  .  . 
that  he  may  receive  his  charge.  .  .  .  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  that  selfsame  day,  saying,  Get 
thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount  Nebo, 
.  .  .  and  behold  the  land.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  see 
the  land  befoi-e  thee  ;  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  unto 
the  laud  which  I  give  the  cliildren  of  Israel." 

"  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And 
Jehovah  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
over  against  Beth-peor;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day.     And  Moses  was  an  hundred 


and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died :  his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  .  .  .  And  there 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the  signs  and 
the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  aU  his  servants,  and  to  all 
his  land,  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the  great 
terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel." 

Such  was  Moses,  "  the  man  of  God :"  "  a  merciful 
man,"  "  beloved  of  God  and  men,"  "  whose  memorial  is 
blessed ; "  "  made  like  to  the  glorious  saints,"  "  sancti- 
fied in  his  faithfulness  and  meekness."  So  the  Syna- 
gogue loved  to  speak  of  hitn.  And  surely  the  Chm-ch 
of  Christ  may  claim  him  as  her  own.  One  whom 
Christ  appealed  to  as  his  first  evangelist  (John  v.  46) ; 
one  of  whom  the  New  Testament  testifies  that  he 
"  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  in  Egypt"  (Heb.  xi.  26);  one  whom  the 
Apostles  on  the  Mount  beheld  in  communion  with  their 
Lord;  he  assuredly  within  the  ved  has  obtained  the 
recompense  of  the  reward  for  which  he  looked;  and 
that  reward  is  Christ. 
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"For  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  are 
dead,  that  they  in  ight  he  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh, 
bnt  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit." — 1  Peter  iv.  6. 

\inS  second  passage  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
subject  of  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  to 
the  dead  supplements  the  first  statement, 
and  removes  at  once  any  doubt  which 
may  have  existed  in  the  first  passage  respecting  the 
ivxture  of  the  message  announced. 

In  the  first,  the  Greek  word  used  for  "  preaching  " 
might  bear  the  sense  some  have  tried  to  give  it — viz., 
the  definite  announcement  of  condemnation ;  bwt  the 
word  used  here  in  the  second  passage  for  "  preaching  " 
sets  the  matter  completely  at  rest.  It  is  emphatically 
good  news,  this  message  to  the  dead. 

This  second  and  more  definite  teaching  of  the  Apostle 
on  this  deeply  mysterious  subject  occurs  in  the  course 
of  his  exhortations  respecting  the  conduct  of  Christians 
towards  the  heathen  world  around  them,  with  whom 
they  were  thrown  in  their  daily  life.  He  remarks  how 
surprised,  and  at  the  same  time  angry,  ungodly  men  will 
be  when  the  Christian  withdraws  from  their  society  and 
way  of  life;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  add  how  these 
wicked  men  would  have  to  give  accoimt  of  their  actions 
to  the  Judge  of  quicTi  and  dead.  In  the  next  verse 
(the  6th)  St.  Peter  takes  up  and  answers  a  question 
which  might  occur  to  one  reading  the  words  "  quick  and 
dead."  Tes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  they  too — the  dead — 
will  have  to  stand  before  the  judgment  bar,  for  Christ 
has  also  preached  a  "  Gospel  to  the  dead." 


So  much  for  the  context  of  the  passage.  Now  the 
thought  arises  at  once.  Who  are  the  "  dead "  alluded  to 
— to  whom  Christ  preached?  Primaiily,  no  doubt,  the 
reference  is  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison,"  spoken  of  before, 
but  the  far  broader  reference  suggested  akeady  hero 
seems  positively  intended;  for  although  the  sjjirits  in 
prison  who  perished  in  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  secra 
to  have  been  yet  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  still  these 
dead  to  whom  Christ's  preaching  was  addressed,  with- 
out doubt  were  identical  Avith  the  "  dead  "  coupled  with 
the  "quick"  in  verse  5.  It  includes,  no  doubt,  those 
who  perished  in  the  Flood ;  but  who  would  dare  to  limit 
it  to  those  unhappy  ones  ? 

The  object  and  aim  of  this  announcement  of  good 
tidings  was  that  the  dead,  whoever  they  may  be,  to 
whom  tliis  preaching  is  addressed,  having  been  judged 
in  the  flesh  (and  this  judgment  in  the  flesh  consisted 
in  their  having  undergone  the  pains  of  death),  might, 
notwithstanding  this  judgment,  still  lay  hold  of  salva- 
tion, and  live  on  in  the  spirit  after  the  manner  of  God. 


"  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 
elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a  par- 
taker of  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed."— 1  Peter  t.  1. 

These  opening  words  of  St.  Peter's  concluding  exhor- 
tation have  a  peculiar  interest,  for  they  throw  somo 
light  upon  the  relations  which  existed  between  an  apostle 
and  the  rest  of  the  Chui-ch ;  they  teach  us  something  of 
the  secret  of  an  apostle's  power  and  authority.  Before, 
however,  considering  these  things,  we  must  determine 
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to  whom  tlio  Apostle's  words  quoted  above  were  ad- 
dressed. "Who,  theu,  were  these  elders  ?  The  appel- 
lation here  clearly  refers  to  the  official  position  of  the 
addressed.  The  idea  of  age,  though  perhaps  not  quito 
excluded,  remains  quite  in  the  background :  age  was  by 
no  means  a  requisite  for  a  position  of  high  authority 
in  the  Church  (compare  1  Tim.  iv.  12).  The  elders 
here  exhorted  were  ordained  presbyters,  the  recognised 
teachers  and  rulers  of  the  Christian  community.  A 
few  verses  further  (in  the  5th),  he  exhorts  another  class 
of  subordinate  officials  to  obedience :  "  Likewise,  ye 
younger  ;"  and  then  he  turns  to  the  whole  community, 
in  the  words,  "  Tea,  aU  of  you  be  subject."  The  great 
Apostle  addresses  these  local  elders  (or  presbyters)  with 
aU  losing  humility.  He  styles  liimself  their  fellow- 
elder  {ffvixirpfff^uTepo*].  What  they  were  to  their  own  httlo 
flocks,  was  not  he  to  the  whole  Church  ?  St.  John,  in  his 
Second  and  Third  Epistles,  in  like  manner  calls  himself 
the  elder  or  presbyter.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  by  assum- 
ing this  aj)pellation  show  what  a  higli  title  of  honour  it 
really  is,  seeing  that  they,  the  two  foremost  of  the 
twelve  who  stood  nearest  to  the  Lord,  could  claim  no 
loftier  a  designation  than  "  presbyter;"  but  to  tliis  St. 
Peter  adds  another  title,  which  they,  too,  might  share 
with  him — in  part,  at  least.  "  I  exhort  you — your 
fellow-elder  and  ivitness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ." 
The  Greek  word  for  "  witness,"  fj-aprvs,  is  translated  in 
the  English  version,  sometimes  "  mai-tyi*,"  sometimes 
"  witness."  The  diversity  of  the  rendering  in  the 
English  version  naturally  weakens  the  force  of  the 
original.  Here  fidprvs  has  the  twofold  meaning,  for  St. 
Peter  styles  himseM  a  witness — an  eye-witness  of  the 
Lord's  sufferings  and  death ;  and  this  he  refers  to 
partly  as  the  basis  of  his  claim  to  apostolic  dignity. 
But  ho  was  a  witness,  too,  of  Christ  in  another  sense, 
being  a  life-long  sufferer  for  Him  and  his  holy  cause ; 
he  was  one  who  died  daily,  having  before  him  constantly, 
as  the  crown  of  his  earthly  toils,  his  Lord's  words, 
spoken  that  early  morning  after  the  resurrection,  by  the 
Sea  of  Grenuesaret,  telling  him  "by  what  death  he 
ehoidd  die  "  (St.  John  xxi.  18). 

He  was,  then,  a  witness  (fidprvs)  in  the  sense  of  Acts 
i,  22  :  "  One  must  be  ordained  to  be  a  ivitiiess  with 
us  of  his  resurrection  "  (election  of  Matthias  into  the 
college  of  apostles) ;  and  in  the  sense  of  Acts  i.  8 ;  ii. 
32 ;   I.  39. 

But  he  was  a  witness  or  martyi*  (niprvs)  in  the  sense 
of  Heb.  xii.  1,  "  Seeing  we  are  encompassed  by  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses"  (here  the  English  translation 
should  have  "  martyrs  ") ;  in  the  sense  of  Acts  xxii.  20, 
"  When  the  blood  of  thy  vmrtyr  Stephen  was  shed, 
1  also  was  standing  by;"  of  Rev.  ii.  13,  "Antipas 
my  faitlifid  martyr ;"  and  of  Rev.  xvii.  6,  "Drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  witli  the  blood  of  the 
■martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  last  title  of  honour  the  Apostle 
claims,  he  gives  out  with  glad  triumph.  He  is  not  only 
tho  elder,  teaching,  guiding,  and  ruling  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  not  only  the  martyr  who  by  suffering  bears  his 
witness  to  his  Lord,  and  shows  a  high  example  to  the 
whole  community  of  Christians.     He  is  also  "a  par- 


taker of  the  gloiy  that  shall  be  revealed."  He  tells  of 
his  future  gloiy  with  tho  same  cei'tainty  as  he  speaks 
of  his  present  sufferings,  of  his  future  painfid  death — 
for  did  not  his  Lord  foretell  both  ?  For  the  glory  pre- 
diction, compare  St.  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  St.  John  x™.  22,  24 ; 
and  for  the  suffering  and  death,  St.  Matt.  xx.  23, 
xxiv.  9  ;  St.  John  xxi.  19. 

Wiesinger  has  well  noticed  how  the  duties  and  sub- 
sequent  reward    of   a  faitlrful   presbyter,   set   out  in 
verses  2,  3,  4,  exactly  correspond  to  tliis  title  of  honour 
St.  Peter,  in  his  lo^dng  humUity,  claims  as  his  own: — 
Verse  1.  Vekses  2,  3,  4. 

St.   Peter  claims    to   be    an  Let   them,  too,  show  them- 

elder  or  presbyter.  selves    to   be    realhj    ddcrs   by 

feediug   the   flock   of   God  for 

love's  sake,  and  not  for  selfish 

ends. 

He  is  a  martyr  for  Christ's  If  they  in  any  way  would  be 

sake.  ensamples  to  their  flock,  they, 

too,    must  bo   prepared  to   be 
martyrs. 
He  is  a  -partaker  of  Ute  glory  Then    they,   too,   if  faithful 

that  shall  he  revealed.  presbyters,    at   the    advent    of 

Christ  should  receive  the  crown 
which  never  fades. 

Tlie  passage  we  have  been  discussing,  and  the  verse 
that  immediately  follows,  throws  some  light  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  tho  internal  organisation  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  It  establishes 
two  points  very  clearly,  [a)  At  that  early  period  (the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  written  probably  not 
later  than  a.d.  65  or  66)  a  weU-defiued  system  of 
government  had  been  established  in  the  Churches.  We 
find  elders  or  presbyters  who  appear  in  the  possession 
of  considerable  power  and  authority;  and  also  a 
younger  and  subordinate  order;  and  both  these  dis- 
tinct from  the  general  community  of  the  Church.  And 
above  all  orders — in  a  position  which,  though  appa- 
rently tmdefined,  stiU  sanctioned  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, reproof,  command  heing  adtb'essed  to  presbyters 
and  community  alike — we  find  the  apostle,  (b)  But 
with  all  this,  we  do  not  find  as  yet  any  trace  of  a  dis- 
tinct episcopal  order.  Wlien  St.  Peter  wi'ote,  some  time 
between  A.D.  60  and  70,  no  distinction  existed  between 
the  presbyter  and  the  bishop — the  terms  were  then 
synonymous.  The  elders  {irpea^vTepot)  of  ver.  1,  in 
ver.  2  are  spoken  of  as  taking  the  oversight — literally, 
acting  as  bishops  {i-ma-KoirovvTes).  The  testimony  of  St. 
Peter  confirms  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 
St.  Luke,  in  Acts  xx.  17,  quotes  St.  Paid  addressing' 
the  elders  {irpfafivrtpovs)  of  the  clmrch  of  Miletus ;  in 
ver.  28  he  is  speaking  of  the  flock  over  whicli  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  these  same  elders  overseers — literally, 
bishops  {(iria-Koirovs).  Compare  also  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Titus,  i.  5,  7  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1, 8 ;  and  PhU.  i.  1,  In  both  the 
latter  passages  St.  Paul  addresses  bishops  and  deacons, 
evidently  using  the  term  bishop)  (t'lr/o-KOTros)  as  equivalent 
to  the  term  elder  or  presbyter.  Thus  putting  the  date  of 
the  writing  of  the  Acts  a.d.  63  ;  the  First  Ei^istle  of  St. 
Peter,  a.d.  65  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Phihppians,  A.D.  61 ; 
and  the  Epistles  to  Timoiliy  and  TitiLS,  aljout  A.D.  67-8, 
up  to  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70, 
we  have  no  clear  intimation  of  any  distinct  establish- 
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ment  of  the  episcopal  order  in  tlic  Christian  Chui-ch. 
Up  to  this  period  two  orders  only,  presbyters  and 
deacons,  had  been  formally  established  for  the  guid- 
ance and  goyemment  of  the  Church ;  but  oyer  these, 
the  Apostles — owing  to  theii*  peculiar  dignity,  arising 
from  their  personal  connection  with  the  Lord — exercised 
a  gi-eat  and  indefinite  authority,  as  a  college  over  the 
wliole  Church,  as  we  see  in  Acts  xv.  6  (and  following 
yerses) ;  and  indiyidually,  as  in  the  case  of  James  at 
Jerusalem ;  Peter  in  the  case  of  the  congregations  ad- 
dressed in  his  Epistle ;  Paul  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  at 
Ephesus,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Philippi ;  John  in  the  case 
of  the  Seyen  Churches  of  Asia. 

But  the  first  three  of  these  distinguished  apostolic 
leaders  were  removed  by  martyrdom  almost  at  the  same 
time  (a.d.  67  or  68).  The  deaths  of  Paid,  Peter,  and 
James  were  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  up  to  this  period  (a.d.  70)  the  visible 
centre  of  Christianity.  The  Church,  during  the  twenty- 
five  preceding  years,  had  spread  with  a  rapidity  almost 
inconceivable  by  us.  But  notwithstanding  the  glorious 
success  of  the  first  years  of  Christianity,  many  causes 
were  at  work  wliich  contributed  to  weaken  its  present 
growth  and  to  mar  its  efficiency,  and  which  threatened 
grave  danger  to  its  future.  Party  feeling — attachment 
to  various  church  leaders,  sucli  as  we  read  of  in  the 
church  of  Corinth — was  rapidly  gi'owing  up.  Dissen- 
sions, questionings,  jealousies  between  the  Jewish  and 
Grentile  converts,  such  as  we  read  of  Lq  the  Galatian 
Epistle,  and  at  Antioch  (Acts  xv.),  were  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  The  many- 
sided  Gnostic  heresy,  in  varied  forms,  was  already  ap- 
pealing in  all  the  great  Christian  centres.  St.  Paul 
especially  notices  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians : 
we  find  allusions  to  it  in  his  pastoral  letters.  Tlie  pro- 
logue of  St.  John's  Gospel  is  look  d  upon  by  many  as 
a  refutation  of  the  early  developments  of  Gnosticism. 
And  when  the  three  men  who  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  guiding  and  moulding  the  infant  churches 
were  taken  away,  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  organi- 
sation in  the  government  of  the  Church  created  the 
episcopal  order.  "  Out  of  this  need,"  writes  Professor 
Rothe,  "  arose  the  Catholic  Church.  The  greatness  of 
the  change  may  be  measured  La  the  picture  of  the 
Cliristian  Church,  painted  a.d.  67,  in  the  pastoral 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  pictures  painted  by  St. 
Ignatius  some  thirty  or  forty  years  later."  Now,  by 
whom  and  by  what  authority  was  this  new  constitution 


organised  .P  In  reply,  he  suggests  that  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  death  of  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  a 
council,  consisting  of  the  apostles  still  sur^^ying  and 
of  other  Church  leaders,  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the 
position  and  aspects  of  Christianity,  and  to  provide 
against  the  imminent  danger.  To  the  deliberations  of 
this  council  the  formal  institution  of  bishops  is  owing. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Rothe  adduces  a  quo- 
tation from  Hegesippus  (in  Eusebius),  a  fragment  of 
Ireuaeus,  and  a  remarkalile  passage  from  Clement  of 
Rome,  referring  to  this  apostolic  council  held  after  the 
martyi-dom  of  the  three  Apostles  and  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. Professor  Lightfoot,  commenting  upon  this  sup- 
position of  Rothe,  while  hesitating  to  adopt  his  hypo- 
thesis of  an  authoritative  apostoHc  council  held  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the 
German  professor  in  his  view  respecting  the  institution 
of  episcopacy.  To  quote  Lightfoot's  words.  "In  the 
mysterious  period  which  comprises  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  first  century,  and  on  wliich  history  is  almost  wholly 
silent,  episcopacy  must,  it  is  true,  have  been  mainly 
developed."  On  the  whole  question  compare  Professor 
Lightfoot's  able  and  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Philippians." 

The  conclusions  we  come  to  on  this  much-disputed 
subject  seem  to  suggest  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question  resjiecting  the  foimdation  of  the 
episcopacy.  Two  grave  errors  have  to  be  guarded 
against — the  one  which  ascribes  its  institution  to  the 
very  early  days  of  Chi-istianity ;  the  other  which  relegates 
the  institution  of  the  order  to  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  when  the  apostles, 
theii'  familiar  friends  and  pupils,  had  been  removed  by 
death.  It  is  clear,  that  with  perhaps  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Jerusalem  under  the  government  of  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  no  instance  can  be  fairly  adduced  of 
episcopal  government  in  the  lifetime  of  Peter,  James, 
and  Paul — that  is,  before  a.d.  68;  while,  again,  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  John  and  of 
others  of  the  apostles,  and  before  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  while  men  like  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  Clement 
of  Rome  were  teaching  at  gi-eat  centres  like  Smyrna, 
and  Antioch,  and  Rome,  the  order  of  bishops  was 
definitely  instituted  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  the 
formal,  or  at  least  implied,  sanction  of  men  like  St. 
John  the  Divine — ^men  who  had  walked  with  Jesus  on 
earth,  who  had  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
that  fii-st  solemn  Pentecost  after  the  Lord  had  risen. 
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STRINGED  INSTEUBIENTS  {coniiniml). 
AZOE. 

I ZOR  (or  asor)  is  an  instrument  but  rarely 
mentioned,  and  then  only  in  connection 
with    the    nebel.       Here    again  we    are 

- met  with  the  question  whether  we   are 

disetissing  a  harp  or  a  lyre ;  and  most  discouraging  it  is, 


thus  to  find  how  little  is  really  known  as  to  the  nature 
of  ancient  iastniments.  But,  as  before  noticed,  as  the 
azor  is  never  used  alone,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had 
some  definite  relation  to  that  with  which  it  is  always 
associated— the  nehel.  The  nehel  being  a  large  instru- 
ment, it  seems  quite  safe  to  suppose  that  the  azor  was 
small,  a  point  on  which  most  commentators  are  happUy 
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aoreed.  It  may  have  been  what  wo  should  term  a 
"treble"  to  the  nebel,  perhaps  used  to  support  the 
voices  of  the  boys  and  womeu,  wliilo  the  nebel  supported 
those  of  men.  If  the  azor  were  a  lyre,  it  would  be  of 
an  upright  kiud,  probably  very  similar  in  shape  to  that 
depicted  in  Fig.  10  ;  if  a  harp,  probably  a  small  instru- 
ment which  could  be  carried  under  the  arm.  Engel 
has  o-iven  the  name  azor  to  an  Assyiiau  instrument, 
representations  of  which  are  preserved.  The  following 
(Fig.  26)  is  copied  from  a  stone  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
strings  are  struck  with  a 
plectrum,  and  not  plucked 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
An  ingenious  critic  once 
suggested  that  the  hand 
which  is  carved  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  upright  side 
was  intended  to  hold  the 
music  while  the  performer 
was  walking.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  improbable 
theoiy.  The  instrument 
here  depicted  has  eight 
strings,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  they  terminate 
in  four  tassels.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Assyrkus 
produced  two  notes  from 
one  string  of  double  lengtli 
by  passing  it  round  one 
pin  or  through  one  hole  ? 
If  so,  alas  for  the  novelty 
of  the  system  of  put- 
ting wires  in  this  manner 
on  pianofortes,  which  is 
now  imiversally  adopted, 
but  was  only  patented 
in  1827  by  Messrs.  Col- 
lard.  It  is  found  when  a 
string  thus  starts  from  one 
tuning-pin,  passes  round  a 
liitch-pin  at  the  other  end, 
and  returns  to  another 
tuning-pin,   that  the  two 

halves  may  be  separately  tuned  even  to  a  divergence 
of  several  semitones,  without  risk  of  a  slipping  of  the 
string  at  the  hitch-pin.  But  this  Assyi-ian  azor,  with  its 
eight  strings,  unfortunately  stands  in  opposition  to  a 
largely  accepted  theory  that  tlio  azor  had  ten  strings. 
In  the  Septuagint  the  word  is  translated  ev  BeKaxop^v 
or  \pa\TT^pioy  SeKo-xopSoi/  (p?alterium  decern  chordarum), 
and  also  in  tlie  Chaldee,  Syi'iac,  and  Arabic  versions, 
words  are  found  for  it  whicli  imi)ly  the  existence  of  ten 
strings.  In  the  passages  "  Sing  unto  him  with  tlie  nebel 
and  azor"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2\  and  "  I  will  sing  a  new  song 
unto  thee,  O  God  :  upon  a  nebel  and  an  azor  will  I  sing 
praises  unto  Thee  "  (Ps.  cxliv.  9),  the  authorised  version 
renders  azor  in  both  cases  "  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings." 


Here  then  we  must  leave  the  azor,  looking  upon  it  as 
a  small  hai-p  used  to  supplement  or  add  brightness  of 
tone  to  its  larger  and  invariable  companion,  the  nebel. 

SABEKA. 

Sabeha  is  one  of  the  instruments  mentioned  as  being 
used  in  the  well-known  band  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
described  in  Dan.  iii.  5.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  Hebrew 
but  a  Babylonish  instrument.  It  is  most  unfortunately 
translated  "  sackbut "  in  our  version.  This  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted, because  not  only  does  the  word  possess  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  sabeka, 
but  also  it  is  itself  a  word 
the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  much  ob- 
scm-ity.  The  sackbut  of 
Europe  was  certainly  a 
kind  of  bass  trumpet,  most 
probably  a  ^roiutojie.  The 
idea  of  having  a  sliding 
tube  inside  a  trumpet,  so 
that  its  length  could  be 
altered  in  order  to  produce 
different  sounds,  and  con- 
sequently different  series 
of  overtones,  seems  to 
have  existed  in  veiy  early 
times.  The  Chinese,  whose 
conseiTatism  in  art  throws 
an  air  of  antiquity  over 
even  their  modern  pro- 
ductions, possess  instru- 
ments of  this  class.  In 
Fig.  27  are  shown  some 
of  these  Chinese  trum- 
pets which  the  player  has 
the  power  of  shortening  or 
elongating  at  will.  This 
would  be  the  simplest  form 
of  sackbut  or  trombone. 
The  engraving  is  made 
from  some  specimens  in 
the  admirable  collection  of 
instruments  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 
But,  although  we  have  before  this  given  warning  of 
the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  attempting  to  describe 
instruments  from  the  derivation  of  their  names,  it  is 
impossible  to  disregard  that  meaning  when  it  is  very 
ob^-ious  and  almost  imdisputed.  Now  the  root  sac, 
signifying  a  pouch  or  bag,  nms  through  a  vast  number 
of  languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages  dead  or  now  used.  There  is  also, 
according  to  some,  a  root  boog  in  Arabic,  and  buJc  in 
Hebrew,  meaning  a  "  trumpet "  or  "  i)ipe."  There  is  a 
great  temptation,  therefore,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  sackbut  must  have  been  a  bagpipe,  especially  as 
the  German  name  for  a  bagpipe  is  Sackpfeife,  which 
looks,  and  is,  a  very  near  relation  to  sackbut ;  and,  more- 
over, it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  application  o£ 
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such  a  term  as  bag-trumpet  to  a  trombone,  an  instrument 
wMcli  is  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  unlike  a  triunpet  iu 
the  general  form  of  its  outline.  To  show  this,  Fig.  28  is 
given,  exliibiting  an  old  EngHsh  trumpet,  without  valves 
or  pistons,  which,  unless  ci-itically  examined,  might  well 
be  supposed  to  bo  a  trombone.      The  fact,  however. 


Romans  as  an  ingredient  of  Oriental  luxury.  They 
were  evidently  j)layed  upon  by  men  as  weU  as  bj 
women,  as  a  player  on  the  sambuca  is  a  aajj-^vKiarris  or 
(Tafj.l3vKia-Tpia,  sanibucistus  or  sambucistra.  But,  gi-anting 
that  the  sabeha  was  a  sa7)i62JCrt,  the  question  is,  what  was 
a  sambiica  .^     Two  answers  are  given.     One,  that  it  was 


Fig.  27. 

remains  unshaken  that  the  Eui'opean  sackbut  ivas  a 
trombone,  the  woi'd  being  used  in  the  same  sense  iii 
many  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  old  French  saque- 
boute,  and  in  Italian,  sacabv/ilie.  The  reader  must  forgive 
this  digression  on  a  word  which,  as  has  been  remarked, 
ought  not  to  have  found  its  way  into  our  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  sabeka  then,  which  is  not  a 
sackbut,  is  generally  identified  with  the  a-d/x^v^  or 
aafji^vKT],  sambuca,  a  harp   known  to  the   Greeks  and 


Fi?.  30. 


a  very  small  harp  of  high  pitch;  the  other,  that  it  was 
a  large  harp  with  a  great  many  strings.  It  is  impro- 
bable that  any  very  small  high-sounding  instrument 
could  have  been  a  special  delight  to  a  pleasure-seekmg 
Roman  or  Greek,  as  acute  sounds  are  not  only  often 
less  pleasing  in  themselves  than  grave  sounds,  but  are 
also  more  easUy  accessible  to  the  instrument-maker,  as 
emanating  from  small  and  comparatively  cheap  instru- 
ments,    it  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
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largo   aud   powerful   harp,  of    a  rich  quality  of   touo. 
Somo  liavc  thought  it  very  similar  to,  if  uot  idcutical 
with,  tho  great  Egyi>tiau  harp,  aud  have  considered  the 
next  illustrations  (Figs.  29,  oO)  as  represeutatious  of  it. 
To  say  so  is,  perhaps,' assuming  too  much;  but  what- 


ever its  exact  form  might  have  been,  wo  may  safely 
assume  that  the  sabelca  was  of  extensive  compass,  and 
capable,  by  its  sweetness,  of  adding  to  tho  pleasure  of 
the  reelinmg  feaster  or  of  enriching  the  aggregate  effect 
of  the  iustrumeuts  used  iu  luxurious  Babylon. 
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AND   INSCEIPTIONS.— YI. 
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X.  took   it.''      Sargina   informs    us    that   Azuri,   king   of 

Ashdod,  ha-viug  revolted  against  him,  about  B.C.  715,  ho 
sent  an  army  to  put  down  the  revolt,  deposed  Azuri  from 
his  kingdom,  aud  made  his  brother,  Akhimit,  king  in 
his  room.  Akhimit  reigned  peacefully  for  a  time,  but, 
about  B.C.  712,  the  Ashdodites  expelled  him,  aud  the 
"  strong  "  city  ^  once  more  declared  itself  independent. 
This  time  Sai'gina  represents  himself  as  coming  up 
against  the  rebel  city  in  person,  as  iDesiegiug  it  and 
compelling  it  to  surrender.*  We  have  here  two  captures 
of  Ashdod  by  the  Assyrians  iu  the  reign  of  Sargon  im- 
plied, in  one  of  which  only  was  he  engaged  iu  person. 
The  other  must  have  been  effected  by  a  general,  and  it 
is  to  this  apparently  that  Isaiah  alludes  iu  his  twentieth 
chapter. 

Isaiah  at  the  same  time  declares,  prophetically  (chaiD. 
XX.  4),  that  tho  king  of  Assyria  (the  same  king,  it  would 
seem,  that  had  been  mentioned  three  verses  previously, 
i.e.,  Sargon)  "  should  lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners, 
aud  the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old,  naked  and 
barefoot,  even  with  their  buttocks  uncovered,  to  the 
shame  of  Egypt."  It  is  beyond  the  scoi)e  of  the  present 
series  of  articles  to  du-ect  attention  to  tlie  fulfilment  of 
proj)hecy,  and  therefore  no  stress  will  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  Siirgina  reports  a  great  victory  as  gained  by 
his  arms  over  the  forces  of  Egyiit  at  a  time  when  Egypt 
was  (he  says)  under  the  ride  of  Ethiopia.  But  tho 
proi)hecy  of  Isaiah  manifestly  implies  that,  when  ho 
delivered  it,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  already  recog- 
nised as  at  war  with  Assyria ;  and  it  is  pertinent, 
therefore,  to  remark  that,  according  to  the  Assyi-ian 
inscriptions,  Sargiua  was  tho  first  king  who  extended 
his  arms  beyond  Edom  aud  actually  came  into  hostile 
collision  with  Egypt,  which  is  represented  as  at  the 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia.  The 
relations  between  the  tluree  great  monarchies,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  Assyria,  implied  ui  Isaiah  aud  2  Kings, 
relations  of  a  very  abnormal  character,*^  arc  thus  exactly 

war,  took  Lis  place  at  the  head  of  the  army,  was  called  "  tho  tartan." 
It  is  this  official  name,  probably,  which  appeai-s  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17 
and  Isa.  xx.  1. 

•<  The  word  Ashdod  is  probably  derived  from  the  root  shad  (^tf) 
'■'  strong,*'  whence  Shaddai,  "  the  Almighty." 

5  Oppert,  Inscriplions  dcs  Sirr/onidcs,  p.  27. 

•5  War  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  seems  first  to  have  commenced 
in  the  rei?n  of  Sargon.  Previously  the  two  countries  had  been 
friendly  {Ancient  Monarchks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  335).  It  was  rarely  that 
Ethiopia  exercised  dominion  orer  Egypt.  The  only  period  when 
this  relation  existed  was  from  about  B.C.  730  to  B.C.  664. 


^HE  inscriptions  of  an  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  shortly  after  Tiglath-pilcser  illus- 
trate several  j)assages  of  Scrii^ture,  more 
especially  Isa.  xx.  1 — 5;  2  Kings  xvii- 
6 ;  XA-iii.  10 ;  and  xx.  12.  The  name  of  this  monarcli 
is  read  as  Sar-ghia  or  Sar-kina,'  aud  the  timo  of  his 
reign  is  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  years  B.C. 
722—705.  As  Isaiah  flourished  from  about  B.C.  750  to 
698,  Sargina  must  have  been  contemporary  with  him ; 
and  as  there  is  no  otlier  name  at  aU  like  Sargiua  in  tho 
Assyrian  royal  lists,  it  is  impossiljle  to  doul^t  that  tho 
monarch  in  question  is  identical  with  the  "Sargon,  king 
of  Assp-ia,"  mentioned  liy  Lsaiah  as  a  contemporary 
in  chap.  xx.  1  of  liis  prophecy.  That  mention  of  an 
Assyrian  king  named  Sargon  had,  iintd  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  were  deciphered,  received  no  confirmation 
at  all  from  profane  liistory.  Tho  occurreuce  of  the 
name  once,  aud  once  only,  in  Isaiah,  and  not  at  all  iu 
Kings  or  Chronicles,  was  coiumouly  felt  as  a  difficulty ; 
and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  monarch  so 
called  must  have  borne  also  one  of  the  names  assigned 
to  Assyi-ian  sovereigns  in  the  Book  of  Kings — tliat  he 
must,  in  fact,  have  been  either  Shalmaneser,  or  Sen- 
nacherib, or  Esar-haddou.^  The  inscriptions  of  Sargina, 
and  other  Assyrian  documents,  have  now  shown  that 
he  was  a  distuiet  monarch  from  any  of  them,  and  that 
his  reign  of  seventeen  years  intervened  between  those 
of  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib,  the  former  of  whom 
ceased  to  reign  in  B.C.  722,  while  the  latter  ascended  the 
throne  in  B.C.  705.  Sennacherib  tells  us  iu  all  his 
inscriptions  that  he  was  Sargina's  son ;  and  Sargiua 
is  sho^vn  by  tho  Assyrian  Canon  to  have  succeeded 
Shalmaneser. 

The  history  which  Isaiah  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Sargon  also  exactly  accords  Avith  the  annals  of  Sargina. 
Isaiah  tells  us  that  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  on  one 
occasion  "  sent  Tartan  (i.e.,  a  tartan,  or  commander-in- 
chief^)  imto  Ashdod,  and  fought  against  Ashdod,  and 


1  The  full  name  is  Sarru-riina  or  Sarni-lcina,  the  former  being  the 
Babylonian  and  the  latter  the  Assyrian  form.  These  forms  are  re- 
spectively contracted  into  Sargina  aud  Sarkina.  The  Arabic  form 
(preserved  in  the  Geography  of  Tacut)  was  Sii;77(iiii. 

2  Sargon  was  identified  with  Shalmaneser  by  Vitrinsra,  Offerhaus, 
Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld  ;  with  Sennacherib  by  Grotius,  Lowth,  and 
Keil ;  with  Esar-haddon  by  Perizonius,  Kahnsky,  and  Michaelis. 

■*  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  the  second  personage  in 
the  kingdom,  the  commander,  v,-ho,  if  tlio  king  did  not  go  out  to  a 
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tliose  wliicli  tlio  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  tlie  time  declare 
to  have  existed. 

The  inscriptions  o£  Sai'gonalso  illustrate  to  some  extent 
another  curious  narrative,  which  is  common  to  Kings 
with  Isaiah.  We  are  told  in  Isa.  xxxix.  and  2  Kings 
XX.  12, 13,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
or  B.C.  713,  "  Merodach-baladau,  the  son  of  Baladan,  kmg 
of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah :  for 
ho  had  heard  that  ho  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered. 
And  Hezekiali  hearkened  unto  them,  and  showed  them  all 
the  house  of  his  precious  things,  the  silver,  and  the  gold 
and  the  sj)ices,  and  the  precious  ointment,  and  all  the 
house  of  his  armom*,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his 
treasui'es  :  there  was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in  all  his 
domiuion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them  not.''  From  this 
naiTative  wo  learn  that  contemporary  with  Sargon  in 
Assyria  (who  reigned,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  from 
B.C.  722  to  705)  was  a  cei'tain  Merodach-baladan,  king" 
of  Babylon,  an  independent  prince  of  some  considerable 
power,  who  coidd  seud  ambassadors  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  and  could  venture  to  take  up  an  attitude 
hostile  to  Assyi'ia,  for  a  hostile  attitude  is  undoubtedly 
implied  in  such  an  embassy  as  is  spoken  of  from  a 
Babylonian  prince  to  one  of  Assyria's  tributaries.  Now 
Sargon's  inscriptions  show  us  a  king  with  this  exact 
name,  who  rided  in  Babylon  as  an  independent  monarch 
from  B.C.  722 — 721^  to  B.C.  710 — 709,  and  who,  in  the  year 
last  named,  comes  into  hostile  collision  with  Assyria, 
being  attacked  by  Sargon  within  his  own  dominions, 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  his  country.  The  narrative 
of  Scripture  thus  completely  harmonises  with  the 
Assyi'ian  record,^  and  goes  beyond  it  in  fm'nishing  a 
reason  for  Sargon's  attack  on  Merodach-baladan,  since 
the  meddling  of  a  king  of  Babylon  Avith  Assp-ian 
affau's  in  the  far  west  woiild  naturally,  and  almost 
necessaiTly,  have  di-awn  upon  him  an  invasion,  the  pro- 
vocation being  more  than  any  Ajssyi'ian  monarch  coidd 
put  up  witli. 

In  one  point  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  have  been 
thought  to  contradict  Scriptm-e  ;  but  when  Scriptm'e  is 
carefully  examined,  they  are  found  hero  also  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  Sargon 
relates  that  in  his  first  year  (B.C.  722—1)  he  took  the 
city  of  Samaria,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280  per- 
sons. Subsequently  he  speaks  of  re-peopling  the  place 
with  colonists  from  other  portions  of  his  dominions 
as  from  Babylonia  and  Arabia  ;  so  that  he  would  seem 
to  be  the  "  king  of  Assyi-ia  "  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xvii. 
6 — 27,  and  xvm.  11.  But  the  impression  left  on  the 
ordinary  reader  by  those  passages  is  that  Samaria  was 


1  The  Cauon  of  Ptolemy  grives  Merodach-baladan  (Mardokem- 
palus)  a  reiern  of  twelve  years,  from  b.c.  721  to  B.C.  709  ;  but  the 
Babylonian  dates  are  commonly  one  year  too  late,  since  the  king's 
name  wa  not  entered  on  the  list  until  the  Thoth  after  he  came  to 
the  throne.     T?io(/i  at  this  time  fell  in  February. 

"  The  only  approach  to  a  discrepancy  is  in  the  statement  of 
Scripture  that  Merodach-baladan  was  "the  son  of  Baladan," 
whereas  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  he  is  .always  called  "  the  son 
of  Yakiu."  On  this  point  it.  is  enoua-h  to  note  that  "son"  in 
Scripture  often  means  "grandson"  (1  Kiucrs  sis.  16;  1  Chron.  1. 
17;  iv.  1;  &c.),  or  other  descendant  (Matt,  i.  1,  &c.). 


taken,  its  inliabitants  carried  into  captivity,  and  a 
foreign  population  In-oiight  in  to  supply  theii-  place  by 
Shahuancser,  the  predecessor  of  Sargon  upon  the  throne, 
and  not  by  Sargon.  The  only  Assyrian  king  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  in  connection  with  the  final  sieo-o 
and  capture  of  Samaria  is  Shalmaneser,  whose  name 
occurs  twice  (2  Kings  x-vii.  3;  sviii.  9).  Elsewhere 
throughout  the  narrative  the  phrase  used  is  simply 
"  the  king  of  Assyria"  (xvii.  4, 5,  G,  24,  26,  27 ;  xviii.  11). 
Now  it  was,  of  course,  natural  to  suppose  that,  so  long 
as  no  new  name  occm-rcd,  the  same  monarch  was  in- 
tended ;  but  such  a  conclusion  was  never  more  than  a 
reasonable  conjecture,  and  many  commentators,  even 
before  the  Assyrian  records  had  been  deciphered,  were 
of  opinion  that  "  the  king  of  Assyria  "  mentioned  iu 
2  Kings  xvii.  24  was  not  Shalmaneser,  but  Esar-had- 
don.^  It  appears  now  that,  though  the  siege  was  com- 
menced by  Shalmaneser,  the  capture  fell  into  the  reign 
of  Sargon,  and  consequently  that  Sargon  is  the  king  o£ 
Assyi-ia  intended  iu  2  Kings  xA-ii.  6,  24 — 27;  xviii. 
11.  To  the  Avi-iter  of  Kings  the  circumstance  that  one 
Assyrian  monarch  died  and  another  moimted  the  throne 
while  the  siege  was  still  continuing  is  unimportant,  and 
he  does  not  trouble  his  i-eaders  with  it.  He  does,  how- 
ever, give  an  indicatiou  that  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for,  in 
2  Kings  xrai.  9,  10,  liaA-ing  said  that  "Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it,"  and 
having  occasion  to  mention  the  capture,  he  goes  on  in 
the  foUowiug  verse  thus — "  And  at  the  end  of  three 
years  tlieT/  took  it,"  changing  the  phrase,  because  it 
would  not  have  been  correct  to  say,  "  he  took  it."  Thus 
not  only  is  there  no  contradiction  on  this  poiut  between 
Scripture  and  the  Assyrian  records,  but  a  real  agree- 
ment imderlies  the  seeming  discrepancy,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  Scripture,  by  itself,  might,  to  a  careful 
reader,  have  suggested  the  fact  which  Sargon's  inscrip- 
tions establish  historically. 

XI. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  Scripture, 
which  the  profane  records  of  the  world  furnish,  is  that 
supplied  by  the  earlier  portion  of  the  annals  of  Senna- 
cherib' in  its  bearing  upon  2  Kings  xviii.  13 — 16 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  1 — 8 ;  and  Isa.  xxxA-i.  1.  These  portions 
of  Scripture  inform  us  that  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  which 
the  existing  text  of  Isaiah  and  Kings  calls  his  fourteenth 
year,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyi-ia,  came  and  entered 
into  Judah,  and  encamped  against  the  fenced  cities 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  1),  and  took  them  (2  Kings  xviii.  13). 
He  was  then  "purposed  to  fight  against  Jerusalem" 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  2),  and  advancing  towards  the  capital 
(see  Isa.  x.  28— 32),  took  up  a  position  on  the  north  side, 
known  thenceforth  as  "the  camp  of  the  Assyrians," 
and  threatened  to  assault  the  city.  Hezekiah  made 
great  preparations  against  him.  He  "took  counsel 
with  his  princes  and  his  mighty  men  to  stop  the  waters 
of  the  fountains  which  were  without  the  city ;  and  they 

5  Prideaux,  Connection,  vol,  i.,  p.  23,  note  w,  folio  edition. 
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did  help  him  :  and  there  was  gathered  together  much 
people,  who  stopped  all  the  fountains  and  the  brook 
that  ran  througli  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  Wliy 
should  the  kings  of  As8}Tia  come,  and  find  much 
water?  And  ho  strengthened  himself,  and  budt  up 
all  the  wall  that  was  broken,  and  raised  it  up  to  the 
towers,  and  another  wall  witliout,  and  repaired  Mdlo, 
tho  city  of  DaA-id,  and  made  darts  in  abundance  ;  and 
set  captams  of  war  over  tho  people,  and  gathered  them 
together  to  him  in  the  square  of  tlio  gate  of  the  city, 
and  spake  co:nfortably  unto  them"  (.li  Chrou.  xxxii. 
3 — 6).  But  all  these  preparations  were  unavaUiug; 
the  siege  was  pressed;'  and  after  a  time  the  proud 
king  of  Judah  was  reduced  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  who  was  at  Lachish,  wlule  his  troops 
besieged  Jerusalem,  ^Tith  the  humble  message,  "  I  have 
oifended  ;  return  from  me  :  that  which  thou  puttest  on 
me  I  will  bear."  Sennacherib  accepted  the  submission, 
and  "appointed  unto  Hezeldah,  king  of  Judah,  a 
tribute  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold."  In  order  to  pay  this,  Hezekiah  was 
forced  not  only  to  empty  his  own  treasury  and  the 
treasury  of  tlio  Temple,  but  also  to  strip  of  their  adorn- 
ment the  doors  of  the  Temple  and  the  pillars  which  he 
had  himself  overlaid,  and  to  give  it  to  the  King  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvni.  li — 16). 

Sennacherib's  narrative  of  these  proceedings  is  as 
follows : — "  Because  Hezekiah,"  he  says,  "  king  of 
Jndah,  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against 
him,  and  l)y  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my 
power  I  took  forty-six  of  his  strong-fenced  cities  :  and 
of  the  smaller  towns,  which  were  scattered  about,  I 
took  and  plundered  a  coimtless  number.  And  from 
these  places  I  captured  and  carried  off  as  spoil  200,1-50 
peoi)le,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  together  with 
horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen  and  slieep,  a 
coimtless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut  xip 
in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
building  towers  round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and 
raising  banks  of  earth  against  the  gates,  so  as  to  i^re- 
vent  escape.  .  .  .  Then,  upon  this  Hezekiah  there 
fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent  out 
to  me  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with  thirty 
talents  of  gold,  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and 
divers  treasures,  a  rich  and  immense  booty.  .  .  .  All 
these  tilings  were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of 
my  government,  Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  Avay  of 
tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  liis  submission  to  my  power."  - 

The  agreement  of  these  two  narratives  cannot  but  bo 
admitted  to  ])e  most  striking.  In  both  we  have  the 
same  pair  of  adversaries,  Tsin-akli-irib  (Sanklierib), 
king  of  Asshur,  and  Klmkij-ahu,^  king  of  Judah ;   in 

'  For  particulars  of  the  siege  see  Isa.  xxii.  1— U,  wliich  is  sliown 
to  refer  to  this  time  by  the  mention  of  the  alterations  made  in  the 
water-courses  in  vs.  9  and  11. 

-  This  is  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson's  translation,  supplied  to  tho 
author  for  his  "  Bampton  Lectures"  (pp.  141,  142).  Compare 
the  version  of  Dr.  Hincks  in  Mr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  143,  141. 

3  The  Assyrian  literation  agrees  exactly  with  one  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name,  which  is  either  rTi^in  or  in^j^m.  Our  "  Hezekiah" 
follows  the  Greek  form,  'I'-Cenint. 


both  the  Assp-iau  is  the  assailant;  in  both  tho  fii-st 
brunt  of  Ids  attack  falls  uj)on  the  strong  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  which  are  successively  taken  and  plundered ; 
in  both  he  then  proceeds  against  Jerusalem,  where  Heze- 
kiah is  for  a  time  shut  up,  whUe  the  siege  is  pressed ; 
in  both  after  a  wldle  submission  is  made,  an  embassy 
is  sent,  tribute  is  agreed  on,  and  consists  of  a  certaui 
definite  amount  of  eacli  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver ;  in  both  the  amount  of  the  gold  is  identical.  Each 
of  the  two  narratives  has  much  that  is  pecidiar.  The 
Assyi-ian  monarch  dwells  on  the  number  of  tho  cities  that 
he  took,  the  extent  of  the  sped,  the  multitude  of  the 
captives,  the  alarm  of  Hezekiah,  the  rank  of  liis  andms- 
sadors,  the  richness  of  the  presents  which  they  brouglit 
with  them  in  order  to  propitiate  him :  the  Jewish 
writers  enlarge  ou  the  preparations  made  for  resistance, 
on  the  terror  felt  Avithin  the  city  (Isa.  xxii.),  on  the 
aspect  of  the  Assyrian  forces  [ib.),  the  line  of  their 
march  (Isa.  x.  28 — 32),  and  the  like ;  but  in  aU  tlus 
diversity  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  to  a  dis- 
crepancy, unless  it  be  the  amount  of  the  silver  which 
Hezekiah  paid,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  the  exact 
date  of  the  invasion.  " 

The  amount  of  the  silver  carried  oif  by  Sennacherib, 
which  the  Jewish  writer  states  to  have  been  300  talents, 
is  estimated  by  the  Assyrian  historiographer  at  800 
talents.  Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  this. 
Either  the  number  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  may  be 
corrupt— and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numbers 
La  the  later  portion  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  are 
excessively  imsound — or  tho  Jewish  historian  may 
intend  to  give  the  amount  of  the  fixed  tribute  which 
Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay  annually,  while  the  Assyrian 
writer  means  to  state  the  actual  weight  received  by 
Sennacherib  from  the  ambassadors  at  the  time  when 
the  submission  was  made.  The  ambassadors  would,  we 
may  be  sure,  not  go  empty-handed  to  solicit  peace.  It 
may  well  be  that,  knowing  the  amount  at  which  the 
tribute  would  be  assessed,  they  took  with  them  500 
talents  of  sUver  besides,  as  a  moans  of  propitiating 
tlie  offended  monarch,  and  inducing  him  to  accept 
tho  proffered  sulnnission,  and  allow  the  rebel  prince 
(2  Kings  XA-iii.  7)  to  retain  liis  throne. 

"Witli  respect  to  the  date  of  the  expedition,  Avhich  the 
Jewish  numbers  place  in  about  B.C.  713,  and  the  Assy- 
rian in  B.C.  701,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  possiliility 
that  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Kings  x^-iii.  13  may  be 
corrupt,  and  the  original  number  in  the  place  may 
have  been,  not  fourteen,  but  twenty-seven.  We  know 
nothing  of  tlie  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Hebi-CAVS 
expressed  numbers ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  expressed  tliem  in  some  abbreviated 
form.'*  Numbers  so  expressed  are  iieculiarly  liable  to 
corruption  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  corruption  can  bo 
l^roved  in  tlie  later  historical  books  of  Scripture  is 


■•  An  abbreviated  form  of  expressing  numbers  existed  in  Egypt 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  in  Babylonia  from  the  time  of  the 
early  Chaldean  kingdom,  which  came  to  an  end  about  B.C.  1300. 
The  numbers,  however,  on  the  Moabite  stone  are  expressed  fully, 
in  words. 
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vei-y  remarkable.  It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Keunicptt^  that  in  these  books  the  original  system  of 
numerical  notation  was  not  unHke  the  Roman — i.e., 
there  were  distinct  signs  for  a  thousand,  a  hundred, 
ten,  five,  and  one,  whereas  other  numbers  were  ox- 
pressed  by  iteration  of  these  five  signs.  If  a  sign  faded 
away  wholly  in  a  manuscript,  it  was  naturally,  when 
the  MS.  came  to  be  copied,  omitted  altogether ;  if  it 
partially  faded,  it  was  Hable  to  be  confounded  with 
another,  or  to  be  replaced  by  two  others.  Discrepancies 
between  the  numbers  of  the  later  historical  books  can 
almost  always  be  accounted  for  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  ways.     The  most  common  discrepancies  arise  out 


as  iu   a  Latui   manuscript   XIIII   might  not  impro- 
bably arise  out  of  XXYII. 

Another  mode  of  explaiuiug  the  discrepancy  is  by 
supposing  that  the  entire  clause  ui  2  Kings — "  In  the 
fourteenth  year  of  King  Hezekiah  " — ^v:ls  absent  from 
the  original  work,  and  has  crept  in  from  the  margin. 
It  is  observed^  that  the  author  of  Kings  does  not 
usually  mention  the  dates  of  foreign  expeditions,  unless 
they  are  final,  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  against  which  they  are  directed.  Thus,  he 
gives  the  year  when  the  last  siege  of  Samaria  com- 
menced (2  Kings  xviii.  9),  and  the  year  when  it  termi- 
nated (chap.  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  10) ;  also  the  year  in  which 


-  ^£T  -ET  -tyr  -ET  <^  n'ett 
:T?K<MT<TET^T{--T<-m 


SENNACHERIB    BEFORE    LACHISH    (?)    RECEIVING    CAPTIVES.       (BRITISH   MUSEUM.) 


o£  the  entire  fading  of  one  sign ;  and  the  numbers  differ 
by  a  unit,  a  five,  a  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand.  Take, 
for  example,  the  differences  between  the  numbers  in 
Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  which  evidently  ought  to  be 
identical.  The  cases  of  difference  amount  to  some 
twenty-eight.-  Of  these,  seventeen  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fading  of  a  single  form ;  two  requu-e  the 
fading  of  two  forms,  wlule  the  rcmaming  six  alone  are 
more  complicated.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  if  the  original 
number  was  twenty-seven,  and  was  expressed  m  the 
way  suggested  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  the  complete  fading 
of  one  sign  for  ten,  and  the  j)artial  fading  of  the  sign 
for  five,  would  have  naturally  produced  fourteen  ;  just 

1  Dissertation  II.  (Quoted  in  Barrett's  Synopsi!--,  vol.  iii.,  Parti., 
pp.  336—310.) 

-  Compara  Ezra  ii.,  vs.  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  1',  14,  15,  17,  19, 
22,  23,  33,  35,  41,  42,  60,  65,  69,  with  Neh.  vii.,  vs.  10,  11,  13, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  22,  26,  33,  37,  38,  44,  45,  62,  67,  and  70—72. 


the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced  (chap.  xxv.  1), 
and  the  year  of  the  capture  (chap.  xxv.  2).  But  he  gives 
no  date  for  the  invasions  of  Shishak,  or  Zerah,  or  Pul, 
or  Tiglath-pUeser,  or  for  the  first  expedition  of  Shal- 
maneser  (chap.  xvii.  3),  or  for  the  great  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  (chap,  xviii.  17),  or  for  the  invasion  of 
Necho  (chap,  xxiii.  29),  or  for  the  two  expeditions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jehoiakim  (chap.  xxiv.  1), 
and  against  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah  (chap.  xxiv.  11).  It 
is  therefore  not  likely  that  he  Avould  have  dated  the 
first  expedition  of  Semaacherib,  which  was  not  very  im- 
portant. But  a  scrilie,  who  did  not  see  that  two  expe- 
ditions of  Sennacherib  Avere  spoken  of,  and  who  beheved 
chapters  xviii.,  xix.,  and  xx.  to  be  closely  connected,  may 
have  thought  to  obtain  the  date  of  the  entire  narrative 

'  See  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  iv.  p.  105. 
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from  cliai).  xx.  6  compared  with  chap,  xviii.  2,  aucl  may 
thou  have  uotod  this  dale  in  tlio  margin,  opposite  chap. 
x^-iii.  13.  Tho  inference  of  the  scribe  from  tlio  snpposed 
nexus  of  tlio  tlu-co  chapters  was  wrong— tlic  narrative 
in  cliap.  XX.  really  occurring  out  of  place — belonging  to 
Hezekiah's  fourteentli  year,  whilo  chap.  x\-iii.  13—16 
belongs  to  his  twenty- seventh  year,  and  chap.  xvm. 
17 — 37,  together  with  chap,  xix.,  to  his  twenty-eighth  or 
twenty-ninth. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Layard,^  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  striking  of  the  rehcfs  discovered  at  Kouyimjik,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  represented  Sennacherib 
on  his  throne  before  Lachish,  at  the  time  when  he  re- 
ceived the  captives  taken  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  the 
tribute  of  Hezekiah.  That  the  scidptiu-e  represents 
Sennacherib  is  undoubted ;  and  as  he  appears  on  it,  so 
most  probably  he  appeared  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Jewish  monarch  when  they  made  their  submission.  But 
Oriental  critics  are  not  altogether  agreed  that  the  city  re- 
jiresented  is  Lachish,"  much  less  that  the  prisoners  who 
are  being  presented  to  the  enthroned  monarch  are  Jews. 


1  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  152 ;  and  for  a  full  re- 
presentation of  the  scene,  see  the  same  author's  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,  2nd  series,  pis.  22,  23. 

2  Sir  H.  Eawlinsou  has  argued  that  the  name  does  not  represent 
the  Jewish  Lachish,  since  the  final  letter  is  not  shin,  but  saniech. 
He  reads  the  inscription  which  is  attached  to  the  relief  as  follows: — 
"  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,  sits  on  the 
throne  of  empire,  and  passes  the  spoil  of  Lakis  before  bim." 


This  last  opinion  seems  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  tho  c<aptives  to  the  Jews  physiogno- 
mically ;'  but  their  physiognomy  is  really  not  markedly 
different  from  the  Assyi-ian,  and  is  nearly  the  same  which 
in  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  is  assigned  to  all  pri- 
soners. Tho  "  Jewish  captives  "  of  Mr.  Layard  ■*  have 
thus  no  real  title  to  the  name ;  and  all  that  can  justly  l)o 
said  is  that  the  sculpture  shows  the  general  chai'acter  of 
the  scene  which  must  have  occurred  when  tho  captains 
of  Sennacherib  brought  tho  Jewish  prisoners  before  him, 
and  enables  us  to  realise  that  event  as  we  could  not 
have  done  without  it.  The  pomp  and  state  of  the 
monarch,  his  dignified  position,  and  the  compidsory 
humiUation  of  those  who  come  before  him,  are  vi\idly 
portrayed.  "We  see  their  abject  attitudes,  their  i:>oor 
and  mean  attire,  their  bare  feet  and  heads,  their  entire 
want  of  ornament.  We  see  how  the  tender  woman  and 
the  delicate  child  suffered  equally  with  the  military 
class,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  monarch  ere 
they  set  out  for  the  distant  scene  of  their  cai^tiAaty. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  appreciate,  far  better  than  we 
could  have  done  otherwise,  many  narratives  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  but  the  illustration  afforded  is  indirect,  and 
does  not  amount  to  an  actual  i'ej)resoulation  of  any 
event  that  is  recorded  by  the  sacl'ed  wi'iters. 


3  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  153. 
■1  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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BY  THE  EEV.  F.    W.  FARRAR,  B.D.,  F.R.S.,  MASTER  OF  MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  AND  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  QTTEEN. 


^fef^^  HERE  are,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  several 
yi_y  (\  '^  passages  of  sublime  significance  in  which 
Moses  is  represented  as  having  communed 
with  God  on  the  simimit  of  Sinai.  There 
were  thunders  and  lightnings  and  a  tluck  cloud 
upon  the  mountain,  and  it  "  quaked  gi-eatly ;"  and  "  the 
A-oico  of  the  trumpet  soimded  long,  and  waxed  louder 
and  louder." '  But  the  sight  of  all  this  majesty,  and 
the  awfulness  of  that  .sixpernatural  thunder,  was  more 
than  the  sinfid  nation  could  bear.  "  And  they  said 
imto  Moses,  S^jcak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear : 
but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  And  the 
people  stood  afar  off,  and  Moses  drew  near  unto  tho 
thick  darkness  where  God  was."^ 

After  a  sojourn  of  forty  days  in  the  mount,  and 
after  witnessing  the  apostacy  of  his  i)eople,  Moses  once 
more  returned  to  speak  with  God,  and  he  said,  "  I 
beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory."  And  Jehovah 
answered  him,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face  :  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  my  face,  and  live.  Behold,  there  is  a 
place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I 

1  Exod.  xis.  16,  18,  19. 
-  Exod,  XX.  19,  21. 


wiU  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee 
with  my  hand  whUo  I  i>ass  by  :  and  I  will  take  away 
my  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts ;  but  my 
face  shall  not  be  seen."^ 

In  this  passage,  so  fidl  of  deep  reverence,  in  spite  of 
its  fearless  and  startling  anthropomorphism,  we  see  a 
distinct  indication  that  it  was  God's  purpose  in  the  Old 
Dispensation  to  reveal  himself  in  a  manner  whoUy 
different  from  that  which  we  shoidd  have  expected.  It 
might  have  seemed  to  us  that  the  Creator  would  have 
vouchsafed  to  his  creatui'cs  a  knowledge  of  his  ways- 
not  mediately,  but  immediately ;  not  indiA-iduaUy,  but 
universally;  not  partially,  but  completely;  not  demon- 
strably, but  decisively ;  not  progressively,  but  at  once. 
In  all  these  respects  our  anticii^ations  are  reversed.  It 
is  a  part  of  God's  revelation  to  us  that  his  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thouglits. 
One  of  the  very  stamps  of  the  authenticity  of  his 
revealed  will  is  the  manner  in  which  it  runs  counter  to 
everything  which  man's  unaided  imagination  could  have 
invented  resj)ecting  him.  Until  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come  he  spoke  to  many  men ;  he  made  known  his 

3  Exod.  xxxiii.  18—23. 
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purposes  to  them  in  many  fragments  aucl  many 
metliods.^  To  Adam  he  spoke  by  a  Toice  iu  the  garden, 
borne  upon  "  the  wind  of  the  evening ; "-  to  some  of 
the  patriarchs  by  immediate  intuition ;  ^  to  Abram 
by  inward  utterances,  by  angelic  appearances,  and  by 
the  vision  of  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp  ;•* 
to  Jacob  as  an  awful  jiresence  in  the  intense  agony  of 
prayer  ;*  to  Joshua  as  the  cai)tain  of  the  Lord's  host ;" 
to  his  chosen  people  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  by 
dreams,  and  above  aU  by  the  voice  of  his  proi)hets.'' 
Then  came  a  pause  of  well-nigli  400  years,  in  which,  as 
the  Jews  believed,  they  had  no  new  indication  of  God's 
win,  unless  it  were  from  chance  voices  and  mysterious 
incidental  soimds.*  Last  of  all,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son'* — the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person  ^^ 
— to  reveal  Hkn  as  he  had  never  been  revealed  before, 
and  thenceforth  for  ever  to  shed  forth  his  Holy  Si^irit 
into  tlie  hearts  of  aU  his  children. 

Such  has  been  the  order  of  God's  revelations ;  and 
the  record  of  those  revelations  is  contained  iu  Holy 
Scripture. 

1.  The  record  is  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities,  and 
partakes  of  all  the  diversity  which  characterises  the 
order  and  method  of  the  revelation  which  it  perpetuates 
and  enshrines.  The  Old  Testament  comes  before  us 
as  the  fi'agmentary  literature  of  a  chosen  people  :  the 
New  as  the  fragmentary  archives^'  of  a  sacred  Evangel. 
We  possess  in  the  Bible  a  coUection  of  books  separated 
from  each  other  by  hundreds  of  years,  written  by  men 
in  every  variety  of  rank  and  position,  and  addressed  to 
a  nation  under  every  circumstance  of  prosperity  and 
adversity.  Now  a  single  Eastern  emir  is  called  out  of 
an  idolatrous  world  to  preserve  alive  the  knowledge  of 
the  One  True  God ;  now  a  lawgiver  is  selected  to 
deliver  in  the  wilderness,  to  a  j)erA*erse  nation  of  slaves 
and  fugitives,  a  moral  code  of  unequalled  majesty ;  now 
prophets  and  kings  speak  to  that  nation  in  its  piirity 
or  its  apostacy,  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  or  on 
the  eve  of  its  desolation ;  now  priests  or  eai)tives  con- 
sole its  melancholy  exile  or  inspirit  its  feeble  resuscita- 
tion ;  now  a  little  band  of  unlearned  and  ignorant  men 
record  the  words  and  life  of  its  di^^ne  and  rejected 
Messiah ;  now  a  converted  Pharisee  preaches  that  new 
Gospel  with  an  intense  wisdom  and  fire ;  now  a  Gali- 
lean fisherman  closes  the  Book  of  Revelation  with  words 
of  perfect  beauty  and  visions  of  unutterable  love.  In 
one  small  volume  there  is  an  ej^itome  of  all  the  best 
and  highest  and  most  sacred  truths  which  God  has  re- 
vealed to  man  ;  and  those  truths  are  deej)  as  the  heart 
of  man,  and  varied  as  his  life. 

Tet  all  this  infinite  diversity  is — like  the  diversity 
of  nature — merged  in  a  yet  more  marvellous   unity. 


1  UoXvfxepw!  Kal  B-oXuTpowMc  (Heb.  i.  1).  -  Gen.  iii.  8. 

3  Gen.  V.  24.  4  Gen.  xii. ;  xviii. ;  xv.  17. 

5  Gen.  xxxii.  24—32.         6  josjj,  y   14,^  i5_  7  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6. 

8  See  various  Rabbinical  passages  quoted  in  Vitringa,  Ohss. 
Sacr.,  ii.  343—363;  Prideaux,  Connect.,  ii.  354;  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hehr.,  ad  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rahh.,  p.  68  {s.v.  "  Bath 
Kol"),  &c. 

9  Gal.  iT.  4,  w  Heb.  i.  3.  "  John  xx.  30;  sxi.  25. 


Kings,  warriors,  "  prophets,  historians,  poets,  exiles, 
shepherds,  gatherers  of  sycamoi-e  fruit,  fishermen,  tax- 
gatherers — "  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the 
wonderful  works  of  God."  Wlietlier  we  read  the 
passionate  pleadings  of  an  afflicted  Chaldean  noble,  or 
the  rhythmic  utterances  of  a  great  Mesopotamian  sor- 
cerer— whether  it  be  the  cynical  confessions  of  a  sated 
worldling,  or  the  pathetic  cry  of  a  guilty  and  repentant 
king — whether  it  be  the  exultant  thanksgiving  for  some 
splendid  deliverance,  or  the  impassioned  denunciation  of 
some  intolerable  wrong — whether  it  be  the  stately  musie 
of  some  gorgeous  ■vision,  or  the  brief  letter  of  an  aged 
prisoner  recommending  the  forgiveness  of  an  unprofit- 
able slaA'e — we  feel  that  there  reigns,  throughout,  a 
di^dne  coherency,  an  unbroken  unity ;  we  feel  that  the 
long  history  is  also  a  symbol  and  a  prophecy  ;^^  that 
each  writer  was  but  the  instrument,  often  the  wholly 
unconscious  instrument,  of  pur-poses  loftier  than  his 
own,  and  the  utterer  of  language  often  deeper  than  lie 
liimseLf  could  understand;  we  feel  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  New  is  prefigured,  iu  the  New  the  Old 
fulfilled.  From  beginning  to  end  we  recognise  the  truth, 
that  though  God  is  in  all  history,  never  had  any  nation 
a  histoiy  so  significant  as  that  of  this  nation:  none 
have  ever  known  as  these  knew,  or  taught  as  these 
teach,  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  majesty  of  man. 

Once  more  we  feel  an  essential  difference  in  many 
respects  between  all  other  books  and  those  of  which  the 
Scriptures  are  composed.  If  we  take  up  any  uncanon- 
ical  or  AxDOcryphal  book  of  the  same  people,  they  often 
fill  us  with  an  astonishment  largely  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, and  we  feel  that  there  is  hardly  one  such  book 
which,  had  it  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  would 
not  have  given  us  a  violent  and  painful  shock.  And  if 
we  take  in  hand  the  very  richest,  loftiest,  deepest  utter- 
ances of  wisdom,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  we  fijid 
not  only  that  they  never  sui-pass  this  book,  but,  even 
when  its  lessons  were  before  them,  and  its  wisdom  had 
been  instilled  into  them  from  childhood,  they  never 
equal  it.  The  very  best  of  these  bear  upon  their  pages 
the  glai'ing  proofs  of  human  infirmity  and  human  sin ; 
but  this  book,  when  accepted  in  its  completeness,  when 
regarded  in  its  true  unity,  seems,  even  in  what  might 
appear  to  be  its  weakest  places,  to  transcend  all  human 
imperfections,  and,  even  in  its  most  perilous  narratives, 
to  be  exempt  from  every  human  stain.  Through  other 
books  the  gust  of  passion  and  emotion  sweep  with  un- 
controllable mastery ;  this,  because  "  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  j)rophets,"  never,  even  in  its 
most  passionate  passages,  escapes  beyond  the  true  limits 
of  a  holy  self-control.  Other  literatures  depend  for 
their  power  on  the  gifts  of  human  genius,  and  tho 
splendour  of  human  eloquence ;  this  seems  to  rise 
superior  to  the  aid  of  genius,  and,  though  it  surpasses 
all  other  eloquence  of  oratory  or  song,  it  stands  in  no 
apparent  need  of  such  adornment.  Other  books  appeal 
mainly  to  their  own  times  and  nations  ;  this  is  equally 
dear  to  any  nation  in  every  age.     They  depend  for  their 

1-  "Dum  narrat  gestum  prodit  mysterium." — Greg.  Magn. 
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cliief  power  and  Ijcauty  upon  tlie  language  in  which 
they  are  written ;  this  is  easily  and  universally  trans- 
latable witli  no  real  evaporation  of  the  Divine  message 
which  it  contains.  Thcij  appeal  mainly  to  separate 
classes  or  to  isolated  intellects;  this  is  "universal  as 
our  race,  individual  as  ourselves."  Tliey  are  either 
for  the  aged  or  for  the  youthful — for  the  learned  only  or 
only  for  the  ignorant ;  this,  while  inexhaustible  to  the 
learned,  is  intelligible  to  the  ignorant — it  neither  sates 
the  aged  when  familial',  nor  tii*es  the  young  when  new. 
It  has  shallows  which  the  lamb  can  ford,  and  depths 
wliicli  the  elephant  must  swim.  It  is,  to  borrow  the 
image  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  a  great  sea, 
whose  smihng  surface  breaks  in  refreshing  ripples  at 
the  feet  of  our  little  ones,  but  into  whose  unfathomable 
depths  the  wisest  may  gaze  with  the  shudder  of  amaze- 
ment and  with  the  thrill  of  love.^ 

2.  And  that  this  book  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
level  as  other  books — that,  in  comparison  with  all  other 
previous  or  contemporaneous  literatures,  it  is  sacred 
and  tlieij  profane — all  Christians  are  agreed.  They 
are  agreed,  too,  that  it  is  not  written  by  man's  unaided 
wisdom.  Many  parts  of  it  contain  a  history  of  events 
and  actions  which,  to  an  extent  that  can  be  predicated  of 
no  other  history,  were  evidently  ordained  by  God  as  a 
distinct  indication'  of  his  nature  and  his  will ;  many 
parts  of  it  reveal  to  us  directly,  and  apart  from  all 
allegory  or  metaphor,  the  thoughts  of  God  so  far  as  the 
Infinite  may  be  comprehensible  to  the  fijiite;  many 
again  furnisli  us  with  hopes  and  promises  which  give  a 
new  impulse  and  a  new  dignity  to  life,  such  as  were  never 
attained  by  human  insight  or  even  dimly  shadowed  forth 
in  human  words.  All  this  is  summed  u]}  in  the  one 
expression,  that  the  Bible  was  written  by  Divine  inspi- 
ration. This,  too,  is  an  expression  accepted  in  all  Christian 
communities,  as  similar  expressions  were  by  the  Jewish." 
By  St.  Paul  the  Scriptures  are  called  iiyiai  ypaipal  ^  and 
Upa  ypa/xfj.a.Ta^  — liallowcd  because  given  by  God,  holy  as 
reverenced  by  men.  The  terms  "  God- inspired,"  "  borne 
by  the  Spirit,"  or  simply  "  inspired,"  are  applied  by  the 
Fathers  to  the  wi-iters  ;  and  the  books  are  rarely  quoted 
in  the  early  literature  of  Christianity  without  some 
qualifying  adjective,  exin-essive  of  tlieii-  sanctity,  divinity, 
or  insjnration.  The  Church,  in  every  ago  and  every 
nation,  has  ever  felt  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  indeed 
a  tree  of  life,  and  that  "  the  leaves  of  that  tree  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations." 

3.  The  broad  and  general  meaning  of  the  words 
"  revelation  "  and  "  inspiration  "  admits  of  no  doubt. 
By  "  revelation  "  we  imply  either  the  process  by  which 
God  makes  himself  known  to  man,  or  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained ;  and  all  such  revelations  have  l3een  com- 
pleted and  perfected  by  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  who 

1  "  Mira  profunditas  eloquiorum  tuorum,  quorum  ecce  ante  nos 
superficies  blandiens  parvulis  :  sed  mira  profunditas,  Beus  uieus, 
uiira  profunditas!  Hon-or  est  intendere  in  earn;  horror  honoris 
et  tremor  amoris."     (Aujj.,  Conf). 

2  0eoxp<]ara  \6^ia  (Philo).  '  0i6K7i(not  voixoOiala  (2  Maccauoes 
Ti.  £3). 

•*  Eom.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

*  Both  in  the  Authorised  Version  are  rendered  "  holy  Scriptures." 


declared  and  manifested  his  Father  to  mankind.^  By 
"inspiration"  we  mean  that  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which,  when  inbreathed  into  the  mind  of  man, 
guides  and  elevates  and  enkindles  all  his  powers  to  their 
holiest  and  noblest  exercise.  It  is,  if  we  may  apply  to 
it''  the  language  which  Jesus  the  son  of  Slrach  applies 
to  Wisdom,  "  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light," 
"  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence 
flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty ;  which  being 
but  one,  can  yet  do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in  herself, 
yet  regeucratcth  all  other  powers,  and  maketh  all  tilings 
new,"  and,  "  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  makoih 
them  friends  of  God  and  prophets."  *■  And  since 
neither  in  Scripture  nor  by  the  Church  is  the  nature  or 
limit  of  inspiration  further  defined — since  all  Christians, 
and  even  many  who  are  not  Christians,  are  fully  agreed 
that "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  for 
salvation" — since,  if  the  knowledge  were  in  reality 
necessary  for  us,  we  should  hardly  have  been  left  with- 
out further  and  more  definite  guidance — since  "  God 
judges  that  he  may  teach,  not  teaches  that  he  may 
judge  "^ — might  it  not  be  well  to  accept  this  belief  in 
the  simplicity  with  wliich  we  have  received  it,  and  > 
avoid  all  further  discussion  of  it  as  due  to  that  spirit  -' 
system,  that  idoluvi  theatri,  that  fruitful  source  of  erro. 
and  of  bigotry,  which  has  done  such  infinite  damage  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  charity  and  the  conceptions  of 
Clu'istian  faith  ? 

4.  But  however  earnestly  we  might  desire  to  avoid 
further  defiuition  and  discussion,  the  comj)lexities  of 
modern  inquiry,  the  vehemences  of  theological  con- 
troversy, even  the  necessities  of  an  extended  exegesis, 
render  it  imperative  either  that  we  should  accept  one  or 
other  of  the  theories  which  have  been  propounded,  or 
at  least  give  a  calm  and  careful  reason  why  we  prefer 
to  leave  the  question  as  little  defined  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves  have  left  it,  and  therefore  decline 
the  specific  adoption  of  any  one  of  them. 

Now  there  are  no  less  than  five  well-marked  theories 
— each  of  them  tenable  in  the  pale  of  the  English 
Church,  each  of  them  supported  by  powerful  argu- 
ments, each  of  them  maintained  by  men  of  eminent 
authority,  each  of  them  compatible  with  earnest 
Cliristian  faith,  each  of  them  depending  for  their 
validity  uj)on  obvious  phenomena — which  under  some 
modification  or  other  have  found  supporters  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  Tliese  theories  we  must  first  state, 
and  without  necessarily  giving  our  definite  adherence  to 
any  one  of  them,  we  must,  in  our  next  papei-,  briefly 
discuss  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest. 


s  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  singular  incomplete- 
ness of  the  definition  of  this  word  in  Hook's  Church  Dictionary, 
where  it  is  defined  to  bo  "  the  declaration  of  Gods  will  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

c  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man  :  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
givethhimuuderstauaiug"  (Job  xxxii.  8).  "Sec,  I  have  called  by 
name  Bezalecl  ...  and  I  have  filled  him  willi  the  spirit  of  Ood 
in  wisdom  ...  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  iu  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass"  (Exod.  xxxi.  2 — 1). 

■  Wisd.  vii.  25—27. 

s  T.  Erskine. 
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THE    COINCIDENCES    OF    SCEIPTUEE.— lY. 

ST.  MAEK,  ST.  PAUL,  AND  ST.  PETER. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


ASSUME,  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of 
that  according  to  St.  Luke,  conckisions 
which    are    now    accepted     by    Biblical 
lolars  with  almost  unanimous  agreement,  and  sliall 
irefore  start  with  the   supposition,  as  at  least  pro- 
ionally  tenable,  that  the  writer    of  that  Gospel   is 
!  "  John  whose  surname  was  Mark,"  whose  mother's 
ise  was  the  chief  meeting-place  of  the  disciples  at 
3rusalem  during  the  persecution  under  the  first  Herod 
grippa  (Acts  xii.  12) ;    of  whom  we  know  also  that 
s  mother  was  sister    to  Joses,  surnamed  Bai'nabas, 
e  Le\'ite  of  Cyprus  (Col.  iv.  10;  Acts  iv.  36);  that 
accompanied  his  uncle  and  St.  Paul,  then  Saul  of 
i,rsus,  on  their  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii.  5), 
their    "  minister ; "   that  on  reaching  the  more    re- 
ote  region  of  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  he  departed  from 
3m  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xiii.  13).     The 
sidt  of  that  abandonment  of  duty  was  that  the  Apostle 
the   Gentiles,   when  he  was    about   to   revisit  the 
arches  he  had  already  planted  and  extend  his  labours 
a  wider  region,  coidd  no  longer  rely  on  him  as  a 
stworthy  helper,  and  refused  his  offered  services ; 
it  after  being  thus  repulsed  St.  Mark  met,  as  was 
axral,  with  a  more  lenient  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
kinsman,  who  took  his  part   vehemently,  so  tliat 
re  was  a  "very  sharp  contention" — a  j)aroxysm  of 
erness  and  alienation — between  the  two,  Paul  and 
uabas,  who  had  once  been  brothers  in  their  work, 
accompanied  the  latter  to  Cyprus.    After  that  date 
i.  A.D.  53)  we  cannot  trace  his  coiu'se  with  any  pi-e- 
)n  as  to  details,  but  we  find  him  Avith  St.  Peter  at 
real  or  mystical  Babylon  when  that  Apostle  wrote 
first  Epistle  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (1  Peter 
.3)  ;   with  St.  Paid  during  the   period  of  his  first 
risonment  at  Rome,    but  apparently  on   the  point 
tarting  to  revisit  Colosse  and  other  Asiatic  churches 
..  iv.  10;  Pliilem.  24).     It  would  appear  from  the 
mention  of  his  name,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  that  he 
working  among  those  churches  as  a  fellow-laboui-er 
I  Timotheus,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul's  course  was 
ving  to  its  close,  and  that  the  Apostle  was  at  last 
to   rescind   the    condemnation  which   ho   had  at 
time  been    compelled  to  pass,  and  was   able   to 
guise  that  "  he  (Mark)  was  profitable  unto  him  for 
ministry  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

These  facts  are  in  themselves  interesting  enough, 
y  become  yet  more  so  when,  by  connecting  them 
1  each  othei',  or  with  facts  recorded  elsewhere  in  the 
^stolic  writings,  we  are  able  to  suggest  explana- 
s  of  some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  the 
fory. 

- .)  The  fact  that  the  uncle  of  St.  Mark  was  i^romi- 
^t  among  the  fii'st  converts  at  Jerusalem,  and  that 


the  house  of  the  Evangelist's  mother  was,  as  it  were, 
used  as  the  church  or  synagogue  of  the  disciples,  makes 
it  probable  that  they  were  among  the  first-fruits  of  the 
work  of  the  apostles  at  Jenisalem,  at  the  time  when 
St.  Peter  was  the  leader  of  that  glorious  company. 
The  conversion  of  St.  Mark  to  the  faith  was  therefore, 
we  may  believe,  his  work,  and  on  that  groimd  he  can 
speak  of  him  as  "Marcus,  my  son"  (1  Peter  v.  13). 
The  whole  household  must  have  stood  to  St.  Peter  in 
somewhat  the  same  relation  as  that  of  Lois  and  Eunice 
at  Lystra  did  to  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  6),  and  if  we  accept 
the  italics  of  1  Peter  v.  13  ("  tJie  church  that  is  at  Baby- 
lon ")  as  an  miauthorised  interpretation,  "  she  that  is 
elect  with  you  at  Babylon"  may  not  unprobably  have 
been  tlie  same  friend  and  helper  as  the  one  to  whose 
house  St.  Peter  went,  as  to  a  natural  place  of  refuge, 
on  his  deliverance  from  his  imprisonment. 

(2.)  There  is,  it  will  be  noticed,  a  singular  minuteness 
in  the  narrative  which  St.  Lid^e  gives  of  that  deliver- 
ance :  "  When  they  passed  the  first  and  the  second 
wards,  they  came  nnto  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  into 
the  city,  which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  accord :  and 
they  went  out,  and  passed  through  one  street;  and 
forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him  "  (Acts  xii.  10). 
He  repeats  the  words  of  Peter's  soliloquy  as  "  he  came 
to  himself,"  which  coidd  have  come  only,  du-ectly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  Aj)ostle's  own  lips.  He  gives  the  name 
of  the  damsel  who  was  roused  by  his  knocking  at  the 
door  (Rhoda),  tells  us  that  she  recognised  the  voice,  and 
ran  in  to  tell  those  who  were  assembled  that  Peter  stood 
before  the  gate  (vs.  11—15).  We  have  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Peter  ever  came  into 
direct  personal  contact  with  each  other.  Whence,  then, 
came  this  full  and  precise  knowledge  ?  Tlie  answer  is 
surely  f oimd  in  the  fact  that  the  two  Evangelists,  who 
are  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  one  and  the  same  verse 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11),  were  at  one  time  brought  together  into 
closest  fellowship,  and  that  Mark  may  thus  have  in- 
formed the  historian  of  the  Apostolic  Church  of  the 
events  of  which  his  own  mother's  house  had  been  the 
scene.  And  if  we  admit  this,  then  it  will  follow  that 
much  of  the  narrative  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts 
probably  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  the  same  in- 
foiinant. 

(3.)  It  is  not  difficult,  witli  these  data  before  us,  to 
account  for  the  seeming  haH-heartedness  wliich  led 
the  attendant  minister  of  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
turn  back  from  the  work  to  which  he  had  set  his 
hand.  The  associations  of  his  early  fife  as  a  disciple 
connected  him  very  closely  w4th  St.  Peter,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Circumcision.  He  had  clearly  gone  with  his 
uncle  to  Antioch,  and  witnessed  the  work  which  mado 
that  city  the  metropolis  of  Gentile  Christendom.  From 
Antioch  he  sets  forth  with  the  two  who  are  specially 
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called  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  aud  appoiuted  by  the  Church 
to  a  new  aud  mder  mission.  They  go  in  the  first 
instance  to  Cyprus.  It  was  the  native  country  of  liis 
uncle,  aud  if  it  was  not  also,  as  is  likely,  his  own,  ho 
must  at  least  have  had  kindred  and  friends  there. 
The  fact  that  he  boro  two  names — one  Hebrew,  John, 
Joannes,  the  Jochanan  of  the  Old  Testament  (a  name 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  special  favourite  in  tlie  tribe 
of  Levi,  Acts  iv.  6),  aud  the  other  a  purely  Roman  one, 
Marcus — indicates  that  he  had  in  early  life  been  brought 
into  contact  with  Roman  magistrates  or  centurions,  aud 
had  taken  that  name  as  a  matter  of  respect  or  conveni- 
ence. It  is  open  to  conjecture  that  it  was  because  he 
saw  the  advantage  of  such  au  alias,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  led  (partly  also,  doubtless,  by  feeling  of  respectful 
attachment  to  liis  new  convert,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus! 
to  take  the  name  of  Paulus,  aud  thus  associate  himself 
with  the  great  historical  memories  with  which  that  name 
was  identified  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
But  when  they  went  on  their  way  further,  and  the  plan 
of  travel  would  have  taken  them  into  the  remote  regions 
of  Pamphylia  and  Lycaonia,  it  may  well  have  been  that 
the  youug  "minister"  thought  of  the  mother  whom  he 
had  left  behind  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  distress  which  the 
famine  ihat  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cassar 
was  stUl  causing  among  the  disciples  of  that  city,  of 
the  claims  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Cu'cumcisiou,  to 
whom  ho  owed  Ms  conversion,  had  upon  Ids  ser\-ices. 
It  was  not  strange  that  all  these  considerations  should 
appear  to  his  kinsman  as  having,  at  least,  the  character 
of  extenuating  circumstances.  It  was  as  natural  thai 
the  more  thorough,  impetuous  nature  of  St.  Paul  should 
see  in  what  he  did  the  abandonment  of  a  cause  to  which 
ho  had  pledged  himself,  and  the  forfeiture  of  a  sacred 
calling. 

II.  It  is  not  without  Luterest  that  we  notice  in 
the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (v.  12,  13),  the  names 
Silvanus  and  Marcus.  Both  had  in  their  time  been 
companions  and  feUow-workers  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  Silvanus  (or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Acts, 
SUas)  had  gone  down  to  Antioch,  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  beaiing  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  admission  of  Gentile  converts  (Acts 
XV.  27,  32).  When  the  "sharp  contention"  separated 
those  who  had  been  as  brothers  in  the  faith,  Silas,  who 
hatl  remained  at  Antioch  as  speciiiUy  interested  in  the 
work  that  was  going  on  there,  took  the  place  which 
had  })een  filled  by  Mark,  aud  went  forth  with  St. 
Paul  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  region 
from  which  Mark  had  shrunk,  while  Baruaoas  and  his 
nephew  revisited  the  more  familiar  and  attractive 
regions  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  39 — 41).  Now.  after  an 
uncertain  interval,  wo  find  them  both  with  St.  Peter. 
Tlieir  presence  helps,  in  part  at  least,  to  explain  the 
essentially  Pauline  phase  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
feeling  presented  l)y  that  Apostle's  first  Epistle,  the 
respectful  mention  of  St.  Raid's  name  as  "  our  beloved 
brother"  in  the  second,  and  the  obvious  acquaintance  of 
tic  writer  with  his  epistles,  with  those  especially  which, 
like  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  spoke  of  the  end  of 
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all  things,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  "\Vli: 
would  lay  stress  on  is  that  the  presence  of  the  twn  > 
had  been,  both  of  them,  ftdlow- workers  Avith  St.  V 
one  of  whom  (Silvanus)  had  been  united  with  liiii 
writing  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  gives  a  iiat  i 
and  simple  explanation  both  of  St.  Peter's  knowli'(]i,'-( 
St.  Raid's  writings,  and  of  the  olivious  influence  t 
had  had  in  leading  him  to  see  the  great  tniths  of 
Gospel  from  the  same  poiut  of  "view.  | 

III.  The  way  in  which  St.  Mark,  and  he  alone  of  t 
Evangelists,  names  Simon  of  Cyi'cne  as  "the  fatlicr 
Alexander  and  Rufus"  (Mark  xv.  21)  has  often  1)( 
noticed  in  its  beaiing  upon  the  questions  that  have  b' 
raised  as  to  the  place  where  he  Avroto  his  Gospel 
the  readers  for  whose  uso  it  was  in  the  first  iusta: 
designed.     I   have    myself  dwelt  elsewhere'    on   t 
inferences  which  it  suggests  as  to  the  probable  discip' 
ship   of   Simon   during   our  Lord's   ministiy,  and  t 
connection  between  him  and  St.  Paul,  dating  probal 
from  the  time  when  "  men  of  Cyreiie  "  came  down  f rd 
Jerusalem  and  began  to  preach  to  the  uncircumeis 
Greeks  at  Antioch.     Many  writers  have  combined  t 
mention  of  Rufus  with  the  message  of  greeting  sent 
St.  Paul  in  Rom.  XA-i.  13,  and  both  with  the  preval 
tradition  of  the  early  Church  that  St.  Mark  wrote 
Gospel  at  Rome,  as  the  interpreter  or  secretary  of 
Peter.     This,  it  has  been  said,  accounts  for  the  pro 
nence  which  he  gives  to  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Sir 
of  Cyrene.     If  they  were  in  any  way  prominent  am^ 
the  early  disciples  of  Rome,  it  would  be  natural  t 
one  writing  for  those  disciples  should  state  a  fact  avI 
had  a  special  interest  for  them.     So  far  I  am  but 
peating  what  has  often  been  said  before.     There 
however,    some    other    coincidences    clustering    ro 
these  names  which  ought  not  to  bo  passed  OA'cr. 
The   disciples   at  Rome  consisted,  as  we   have   s 
largely  of  those  who  were,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
Caesar's  household,"  slaves,  or  more  probably  frecdi 
in  the  imperial  palace.     Jews  occupying  that  posi 
would  be  among  the  Libertines  (Libertini,  or  emancip 
slaves\  who  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem.     It  is 
Avithout  significance,  in  relation  to  our  present  inq 
tliat  that  synagogue  appears  to  have  been  shared 
others,  and  that  the  first  on  the  list  of  those  who 
tenants  in  common  with  the  Libertines,  were  Cyren 
(ActsA-i.  9).    (2.)  Still  more  significant  is  it  that  mc 
Cyprus  and  Cyi'eno  were  joined  together  in  the-  ■ 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  at   An 
(Acts  xi.  20).    Mark  and  Barnabas,  though  not  at 
among  them,  must  have  had  many  points  of  co) 
tion  with   the  fonner.     Simon,  Alexander,  and  E 
may  have  been  among  the  latter.     (3.)  The  nam 
1)oth  Alexander  and  Rufus  occur  in  the  Roman  iuf 
tious  ref(nTed  to  in  my  last  paper,  as  belonging  t 
imperial  household.     Tlie  commonness  of  both  n; 
however,  renders   identification  in  this  instance 
uncertain  than  in  those  of  Stachys  or  Tyrannus. 

IV.  The  early  tradition  ah-eady  referred  to,  and  \ 
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it  may  be  Avell  to  give  in  the  words  of  the  earliest 
wi-iter  that  records  it,  tells  us  that  "  Mark,  being'  the  in- 
tei-preter  of  Peter,  -wrote  accurately,  but  not  in  [chrono- 
logical] order,  the  things  that  Tvere  said  or  done  by 
Christ,  so  far  as  he  remembered  them.  For  he  had 
neither  heard  the  Lord  n:*r  followed  by  his  side,  but 
afterwards,  as  was  said,  by  that  of  Peter,  who  adapted 
his  modes  of  teaching  to  the  needs  of  men,  but  not  as 
forming  a  systematic  collection  of  the  Lord's  words : 
so  that  Mark  did  not  err,  after  tliis  fashion  writing 
some  things  as  he  remembered  them.  For  this  one  thing 
he  took  care  to  provide,  that  he  shoidd  omit  nothing  of 
the  things  he  had  heard,  and  say  nothing  false  in  telling 
them."  The  extract  is  given  by  Eusebius  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical History  (iii.  39)  from  the  work  of  a  much  older 
writer,  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  who 
diecl  A.D.  169  ;  but  Papias  himseK  reports  it  as  coming 
from  a  presbyter  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  and  who 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  whose 
oral  statements,  "  coming  from  the  living  voice,  seemed 
to  him  of  more  worth  than  many  books."  His  accoiint 
is  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  another,  obviously 
indeijendent,  reported  by  the  same  historian  (vi.  14), 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.D.  220,  and 
whose  evidence,  as  belonging  to  a  Church  which  had 
been  traditionally  founded  by  St.  Mark,  is  of  special 
interest.  He,  too,  reports  it  as  what  he  had  heard  from 
l^resbyters  or  elders,  who  had  received  it  from  the  men 
of  a  yet  earlier  generation,  and  what  they  said  was 
that  "the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  had  its" origin  as 
follows : — That  when  Peter  had  publicly  preached  the 
Word,  and  had  by  the  Sj)irit  set  forth  the  Gospel,  those 
who  were  present,  and  who  were  many  in  number, 
entreated  Mark,  as  ha-^dng  compauied  with  him  for  a 
long  time  and  remembering  the  things  that  he  had  said, 
to  write  out  what  had  thiis  beer  spoken,  and  tliat  he 
then  compiled  his  Gospel,  and  gave  it  to  those  who  had 
made  this  request  to  him.  And  Peter,  when  he  had 
knowledge  of  it,  in  a  manner  that  gave  encouragement, 
neither  checked  him  nor  urged  him  on." 

The  point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call  attention  is, 
that  internal  circumstantial  e^ddence  presents  much  that 
confirms  what  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  a  widely 
accejDted  tradition. 

(1.)  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  Epistle,  with  manifest 
reference  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  histoi-y  of  which 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  lays  stress  on  his  desire  to 
impress  those  facts  on  the  memory  of  those  to  whom 
he  wiites.  The  nearness  of  his  own  end  ("knowing 
that  I  must  shortly  put  off  this  my  tabernacle") 
made  him  all  the  more  earnest  to  leave  nothing  in  this 
matter  undone  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  "  More- 
over I  wiU  endeavour  (better,  " I  will  do  my  utmost'') 
that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance"  (2  Peter  i.  14,  15). 
"When  he  wrote  the  first  Epistle  Mark  was  with  him. 
One  who  had  acted  as  "  interpreter "  to  the  Galilean 
fisherman,  who  was  as  Ms  own  '•  son  "  in  the  faith,  was 
not  likely  to  leave  him  in  his  old  age.  What  was  more 
likely  than  that  the  willing  "  minister  "  should  devote 


himself  to  the  work  of  caiTying  out  his  master's  pur- 
pose, and  put  on  record  what  othenvise  might  liave  faded 
from  men's  memories  ? 

(2.)  The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  fall  in  with  this  supposition.  On  the  one  hand  it 
gives,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  the  very  syllables 
of  the  Aramaic  words  which  came  from  our  Lord's  lips, 
as  he  taught  in  the  common  speech  of  Galilee,  as 
"Boanerges"  (iii.  17),  '^Tahtha  cumi "  (v.  41),  "Eph- 
phata"  (vii.  34),  and  explains  Bartimseus  as  meaning 
"the  son  of  Timgeus"  (x.  46),  as  though  Peter,  in 
narrating  the  facts,  coidd  not  but  recall  the  very 
accents  and  tout ;:  which  had  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  his  menioiy.  On  the  other,  there  is  no  book 
in  the  New  Testament  in  which  there  are  so  many 
Latin  words,  chiefly  of  a  technical  or  military  charac- 
ter, such  as  a  writer  famihar  with  Rome  and  writing 
for  Romans  would  be  likely  to  employ.  Thus  we 
have  him  using,  in  common  with  the  other  Gospels, 
the  words  o-rjvdpios  (the  Roman  denarius  or  penny 
(xii.  15),  (ppayewSca  [pJiragelloo,  "I  scourge,"  formed 
from  the  Latin  flcujellum,  xv.  15),  \eyewv  (the  Roman 
legio,  V.  9\  KoSpdvT-qs  (the  Latin  quadrans,  the  fourth 
part  of  the  coin  known  as  the  as,  xii.  42),  irpatrwpiov 
(the  Latin  prcetoritan,  the  barracks,  or,  as  here  used, 
the  residence  of  an  officer  in  command,  xv.  16) ;  while 
he  alone  always  gives  the  Greek  word  Kevrvpiwv  {cen- 
turion, XV.  39,  44,  45),  and  uses  others  wliich  they  do 
not,  like  ^eo-TTjs  (vii.  4,  8)  [xestes,  the  Latin  sextariiis. 
a  vessel  containing  about  a  pint  and  a  half),  and 
(TTTfKovXdTcop  (epecidator,  used  in  some  technical  way  of 
a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner)  (vi.  27).  AH  these 
phenomena  fit  in  with  the  supposition  that  St.  Mark, 
himseK  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  ^vl■iting  natm-ally  in 
Greek  as  his  mother-tongue,  was  in  contact  at  once  with 
one  who  spoke  the  language  of  Palestine,  and  with  others 
to  whom  Latin  technical  words  were  familiar  things. 

(3.)  The  special  vividness  which  marks  the  narratives 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  shows,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doiibt,  that  it  is  far  more  than  an  epitome  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  his  having 
derived  his  impressions  from  one  whose  memory  was 
singularly  tenacious.  Thus  we  note  how,  in  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  the  five  thousand,  he  describes  the 
multitude  as  "  sitting  down  by  companies  upon  the 
green  grass,"  "  in  ranks,  by-  hundreds,  and  by  fifties  " 
(vi.  39,  40) ;  how,  in  that  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy, 
he  teUs  us  that  "  when  those  who  bore  him  could  not 
come  at  Jesus  for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof 
where  he  was  ;  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they 
let  down  the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay" 
(u.  4) ;  how.  in  that  of  the  Gadareue  demoniac,  with  a 
fidness  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  others,  he  records  that  • 
"  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains  :  because 
that  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains, 
and  the  chaias  had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and 
the  fetters  broken  in  pieces :  neither  could  any  man 
tame  him.  And  always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  . 
moTintains,  and  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself 
with  stones "  (v.  3 — 5).     These  are  a  few  cf  tlic  more 
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strikin<!f  examples  only,  but  the  same  characteristic 
pervades,  as  Archbishop  Trench  and  other  scholars 
have  long  asfo  pointed  out,  the  whole  Gospel,  and  it  will 
be  well  worth  the  labour  of  any  who  are  interested  in  such 
inquiries  to  carry  on  the  investigation  for  themselves. 

(4.)  It  may  lie  noticed,  further,  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  in  some  very  striking  respects  stands,  as  it  were, 
midway  between  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
It  has  nc  clear  indications,  like  the  former,  of  bemg 
adapted  specially  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  converts,  nor, 
like  the  latter,  of  ha^-ing  been  governed  by  a  principle  of 
selection  in  harmony  with  the  special  teaching  of  St. 
Paul.  It  omits  the  genealogy,  and  the  birth,  and  the 
childhood,  of  which  each  of  those  writers  gives  different 
phases,  and  enters  at  once  upon  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  occupies,  so  to  sjieak,  a 
position  of  neutrality  between  the  two  great  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Church  of 
tlie  Circumcision,  such  as,  at  least,  harmonises  with  our 
idea  of  tlie  work  of  St.  Peter.  It  harmonises,  we  may 
add,  not  less  strikingly  with  the  personal  character  of 
both  the  writer  and  the  readers  for  whom  he  ^v^•ote. 
The  want  of  grasp,  comprehension,  depth  of  insight, 
which  we  note  in  the  absence  of  the  long  discourses 
that  we  find  in  St.  Matthew,  or  the  parables,  of  wide 
range  and  varied  interest,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  is 
what  we  niiglit  expect  from  one  whose  name  is  never 
mentioned  as  connected  with  the  higher  work  of  prophet 
or  preacher,  but  as  the  "  minister,"  the  attendant,  the 
servant,  whose  help  was  profitable  because,  one  instance 
excepted,  it  was  prompt  and  true.  And  it  fell  in,  we 
may  add,  with  the  character  of  the  Roman  Church, 
from  tlie  first  essentially  practical,  resting  on  historic 
facts,  less  gifted  in  the  first  two  centuries  than  most 
other  churches,  and  yet  finding  in  that  limitation  of 
its  genius  the  veiy  secret  of  its  strength.  (5.)  And  in 
yet  auotJier  way  does  the  Gospel  connect  itself  with 
the  character  and  office  of  the  writer.  As  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  is  essentially  that  of  the  kingdom,  and 
St.  Lukes  that  of  the  Sou  of  man,  and  St.  John's  that 
of  the  Sou  of  God,  so  that  of  St.  Mark  is  essentially  the 


Gospel  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  It  passes  over  the 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  begins  at  once  with  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  The  first  words  of  St.  Peter,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  Pentecostal  gift,  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by 
miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you"  (Acts  ii.  22),  his  reference  to 
G^d's  holy  servant  Jesus  (not  "  child,"  as  in  the  Au- 
thorised Vei'sion  (Acts  iv.  27,  30),  might  almost  serve 
as  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  his  "  interpreter,"  and 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  just  such  a  Gospel  as  might 
liavo  rested  upon  St.  Peter's  teaching  as  a  groundwork. 
(6.)  The  characteristic  of  St.  Mark's  record,  as  espe- 
cially the  Gospel  of  service,  shows  itself  in  another 
veiy  marked  peculiarity.  There  is  one  word  which  om* 
translators  render,  with  a  capricious  variety,  as  "  imme- 
diately," "straightway,"  " by-and-bye,"  "anon,"  and  of 
which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  note  the  recurrence  in 
the  received  version.  In  the  original,  however,  where 
the  word  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  (euflecos),  a 
reference  to  a  Greek  concoi-dance  shows  us  that  it 
occurs  mth  an  almost  startling  frequency,  meeting  us 
not  less  than  foi-ty-five  times  iu  this,  the  shortest  of  the 
Gospels,  while  iu  St.  Matthew  it  is  found  in  eighteen 
passages,  iu  St.  Luke  iu  eight,  in  St.  John  in  seven 
only.  If  it  is  true  in  any  degree  that  a  writer's 
vocabulary  may  be  at  least  influenced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  liis  calling,  it  is  sui'cly  legitimate  to  connect 
this  strange  frequency  of  the  word  iu  question  vrith  the 
woi'k  of  St.  Mark  as  the  "minister" — iu  other  words, 
the  personal  attendant  —  of  the  two  great  Apostles. 
Like  the  "  Anon,  anon,  sir,"  of  the  household  servants 
of  older  English  life,  it  would  be  the  ever-recurring 
phrase  of  his  daily  occupation,  would  be  employed  to 
give  an  almost  dramatic  vividness  to  the  facts  of  his 
narrative,  would  suggest  itseK  to  him  as  the  most  natural 
and  fittiug  word  to  use  when  he  wished  to  describe  a 
service  higher  than  his  own,  and  to  portray  the  prompt 
and  ready  obedience  of  One  who  "came  not  to  bo 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many"  (Mark  x.  45). 
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I'EE   MESSIANIC   PEOPHECIES   OF   THE    EAELY    CHAPTEES   OF    ST.    MATTHEW. 

BY   THE   EEV.    C.   J.    ELLIOTT,    M.A.,   VICAR    OF   WINKFIELD,    BERKS. 


"  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
cpoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  sayiug,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his 
name  E'.nuianuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us." — 
^alt.  i.  2J,  'i'o. 

HE  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  respecting 
Divine  prophecies  generally,  that  they 
j^jjj^^ .  ^^-^--v  ^^^  not  punctually  fulfilled  at  oiice,  seems 
<^9^BO^"%  speciiiUy  applicable  to  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies quoted  in  the  early  chapters  of  St.  IVIatthew's 
Gospel. 

These  prophecies  had  for  the  most  part  a  typical  as 
well  as  an  ultimate  fulfilment;  they  had  their  vernal 


shoots,  as  well  as  their  autumnal  ripeness.  The  history 
of  the  chosen  people  was,  iu  an  eminent  degree,  pro- 
figurative  of  that  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church.  It  is  thus 
that  we  trace  throughout  its  entu-e  course,  in  the  direct 
revelations  of  the  future  which  were  given  to  their 
prophets,  in  the  institutions  of  their  law.  and  in  the 
incidents  of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  and  of 
their  settlement  in  th«  land  of  Canaan,  a  continuous 
witness  to  their  selection  from  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  not  only  that  they  should  become  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  DiA-ine  will,  Imt  also  that  they  should  furnish 
tyincal  representations  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church. 
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In  a  very  remarkable  manner  clid  the  legal  institutions 
and  the  historical  incidents  of  the  Israel  of  the  Old 
Testament  prefigm-e  the  leading  events  of  onr  Lord's 
earthly  history. 

In  some  cases  the  tyjies  (i.e.,  the  acted  prophecies) 
stand  alone ;  in  other  cases  the  acted  and  the  written 
prophecies  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other. 

In  some  cases,  as  e.g.,  in  the  designed  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  Scripture  records  only  the  facts,  and  we  are  left 
to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  the  recorded  facts  as 
to  their  typical  chai-acter.'  In  other  cases,  as  in  that 
of  the  brazen  sei-pent  and  of  the  paschal  lamb,  we  have, 
either  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  or  in  those  of  the  iusjoired 
AViiters  of  the  New  Testament,  direct  testimony  to  the 
fact  that,  however  imperfect  an  apprehension  of  their 
meaning  was  possessed  by  the  Israefites,  the  ordinances 
of  Moses  were  designed  as  types  and  shadows  of  the 
leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And,  yet 
further,  wliilst  some  of  these  iucideuts  of  oiu*  Lord's 
earthly  history  seem  to  have  been  prefigiu'ed  in  types 
which  were  not  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and 
wliilst  a  yet  larger  number  of  those  iucidents  were 
foretold  only  in  prophecy,  and  not  pre-euacted  in  type, 
there  are  others,  as  e.g.,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the 
summons  to  return  out  of  it,  which  were  both  prefigured 
in  type  and  also  foretold  iu  prophecy  (Hos.  xi.  1). 

To  this  latter  class,  as  it  wiU  now  be  attempted  to 
prove,  belongs  not  only  the  lamentation  in  Ramah,  but 
also,  though  in  a  limited  sense,  the  event  foretold  iu 
Isa.  vii.  14,  of  which  the  accomplishment  is  recorded  iu 
the  passage  now  under  consideration. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  words  of  the 

prophecy  as  originally  delivered  by  Isaiah,  and  also  as 

quoted  by  St.  Matthew  : — 

"Behold,  the  yirgin  (is)  with  "Behold,  the  virgin  shall  he 

child,  and  bearing  a  son,  and  she  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth 

will     call    (or    calls)    his  name  a  son,    and  they   shall  call    his 

Iinmanuel"  (Isa.  vii.  14).  name  Emmanuel "  (Matt.  i.  23). 

The  quotation,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 

does  not  coincide  verbally  with  the  LXX.,  nor  is  it,  iu 

every  respect,  an  exact  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.     In 

the  LXX.  the  last  clause  reads  thus,  "  Thou  slialt  call 

his  name  Emmanuel,"  a  translation  which,  if  the  j)uuc- 

tuation  be  disregarded,  the    Hebrew  will  admit,   but 

which  does    not  equally  well  agree  with  the  context, 

which  seems  to  require  that  the  Yirgiu  should  be  the 

subject  of  each  of  tlie  predicates  in  the  verse,  as  con- 

cei^^ng,  and  as  bringing  forth,  and  as  giving  a  name  to 

the  cliUd. 

The   diflftculties   of   the   passage   may  be   stated   as 

follows.     Jerusalem    was    threatened  in   the   days   of 

King  Ahaz  by  the  allied  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Syria. 

In  this  season  of  terror,  Isaiah  received  a  direction  from 

Jehovali  to  go  forth  with  Shear- jashub,  his  son,  and  to 

meet  Ahaz  at  the  aqueduct  of  the  upper  pool.     It  was 

from  this  source — the   upper  Gihon  pool — that  Jeru- 

^  Heb.  xi.  19  has  been  supposed  to  contain  a  direct  warrant  for 
our  belief  in  the  typical  reference  of  this  event  to  our  Lord's 
passion  (as  Chrysostom  and  others),  or  to  his  resurrection  (as 
Theodoret  and  others).  The  words,  however,  do  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  justify  any  positive  assertion. 


salem  received  its  supply  of  water,  and  it  waa  p.-ol^ably 
with  the  view  of  securiug  that  supply  to  the  citv,  and 
shutting  it  off  from  the  reach  of  the  invaders,-  that 
King  Ahaz  was  found  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  same 
spot  on  which,  within  a  few  years,  as  the  result  of  his 
stubborn  unbelief,  the  blasphemous  insults  of  liabshakeh 
were  uttered  iu  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  which  he  had  received 
(for  although  Jehovah  is  himself  represented  in  ver. 
10  as  speaking  to  Ahaz,  the  context  shows  tliat  the 
words  were  uttered  by  the  lips  of  Isaiah),  the  prophet 
offers  to  King  Ahaz  personalhj  ("  Ask  for  thee  ")  any 
sign  which  he  might  select,  whether  "he  made  his 
petition  deep"  or  "raised  it  to  the  height  above,"  as  a 
pledge  and  assurance  to  himself  and  also  to  his  king- 
dom that  the  threatened  danger  slioidd  be  averted,  and 
that  God's  favour  towards  the  house  of  Judali  shoidd 
be  prolonged.  The  king,  who  was  bent  upon  the  As- 
sji'iau  alliance,  hj-pocritically  a'clIs  his  disobedience  to 
the  Di-VTue  command  luider  the  pretext  of  his  unwil- 
lingness to  tempt  Jehovah  (see  Deut.  vi.  16).  Thereupon, 
the  prophet,  having  first  severely  reproved  the  king  for 
his  refusal  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  no 
longer  siimmons  King  Ahaz  individually,  but  the  house 
of  David  collectively  (and  this  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  our  intei-pretation  of  the  words  which  follow),  to  listen 
to  the  sign  which  Jehovah  would  himself  appoint,  and 
which  he  woxdd  give,  not  as  before  (where  the  singular 
number  is  used)  to  Ahaz  individually,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  house  of  David,  until,  in  the  person  of  Him  who 
is  at  once  the  Root  and  Offspring  of  David,  the  proj)hecy 
shoidd  receive  its  complete  accomplishment.  "  There- 
fore the  Lord  himself  gives  to  you  (plural  number)  a 
sign.  Behold,  the  Yirgin  is  with  child,  and  is  bringing 
forth  a  son,  and  she  shall  call  his  name  Immanuol. 
Butter  (or  rather  thickened  milk)  and  honey  {i.e.,  wild 
honey)  shall  he  eat  at  (or  up  to)  the  time  of  his  under- 
standing to  refiise  the  e^ol  and  to  choose  the  good.  For 
before  the  child  shall  understand  to  refuse  the  cvd  and 
choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  bo 
forsaken  of  both  her  kings  (or,  the  land  of  whose  two 
kings  thou  art  afraid  shall  be  desolate)." 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises.  How,  if  the  predicted 
child  be  Christ,  could  his  miracidous  birth  serve  as  a 
sign  either  to  Aliaz  or  to  his  kingdom  that  the  land  of 
Judah  should  be  delivered  from  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Syria  ?  It  might  be  re- 
plied to  this  inquiry  that  a  Di^nne  assurance  of  a  specific 
event,  though  that  event  is  to  follow  after,  not  to  pre- 
cede, the  event  of  which  an  assurance  is  required,  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  a  sign  or  pledge  of  that 
nearer  event.  It  is  thus  that  the  worship  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  Mount  Sinai  after  the  exodus  is  described  as  a 
"  sign  "  (the  same  word  which  is  here  used)  to  Moses 
that  God  had  sent  him  to  effect  their  previous  deliver- 


-  We  may  compare  the  similar  course  adopted  by  Hezekinh  (see 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  3),  who  appears  to  have  stopped  up  the  head  of 
the  pool  of  Gihon,  and,  having  thus  diverted  the  current,  to  have 
conveyed  the  stream  underground  into  great  pits  within  tho  city. 
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ance  (Esod.  iii.  12).^  And  when  regarded  as  a  staudiug 
assiu'aueo  to  the  faitliful  (aud  it  was  on  their  faith  or 
their  unbelief  that  the  national  stability  of  the  people 
was  suspended,  ver.  9),  not  only  iu  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
but  also  in  those  which  should  follow,  that  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  would  bo  uiiudful  of  his  promise  to  his 
servant  David,  and  in  aecordimee  with  that  ijromiso 
"  raise  up  a  horn  of  salvation  "  for  his  people  iu  that 
very  house  of  David  (see  Luke  i.  32,  69)  to  which 
the  words  of  Isaiah  were  addressed,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  how,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  which  they 
w(>re  about  to  experience,  and  more  especially  at  those 
tunes  when  the  kingdom  seemed  to  bo  "  given  up  "  as 
a  prey  to  its  adversaries,  the  promise  that  that  "  giving 
up "'  slioidd  not  be  for  ever,  Ijut  only  "  until  the  time 
that  she  which  beareth  hath  brought  forth  "  (Mic.  v.  3, 
where  the  same  word  is  used  as  that  which  occurs  iu 
Isa.  \'ii.  14),  was  one  well  calculated  to  diffuse  light  iu 
the  midst  of  darkness,  and  to  create  hope  iu  the  horn- 
of  despau'. 

Now,  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  had  express  reference 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  found  their  complete 
accomplishment  only  in  his  miraculous  birth,  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  the  word  rendered 
'■  \-irgiu  "  cannot  be  proved  to  be  used  iu  a  different 
sense  in  any  of  the  sis  or  seven"  other  places  in  wliich  it 
occiu's  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  definite  article  which 
is  used  by  Isaiah,  and  which  is  preserved  by  St.  Matthew, 
serves  still  further  to  restrict  the  reference;  and  the 
emphatic  "  Behold,"  which  is  found  in  the  quotation, 
as  well  as  in  the  original,  suffices  to  dispel  the  idea  of 
an  ultimate  reference  to  one  of  Isaiah's  auditors,  even 
could  it  be  proved  that  any  such  was  present  at  the  time, 
in  whose  case  the  prediction  uttered  might  have  received 
its  primaiy  accomplishment.^ 

2.  AVliereas  the  following  chapter  limits  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  to  one  who  was  to  be  ruler  of  the 
land  of  Judah,  inasmuch  as  that  land  is  described  ia 
vcr.  8  as  the  land  of  "Immanuel,"  not  only  is  there 
no  evidence  that  any  of  Da\'id  s  royal  house  bore  that 
name,  but,  further,  no  successor  to  Ahaz  coiild  liave 
been  boru  about  that  tune,  seeing  that  Hozekiah  was 
tlieu  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  Manasseh  was 
not  born  tiU  a  much  kter  period. 

3.  The  resemblance  between  this  prophecy  and  that 
of  the  "  son  born  '*  and  the  "  child  given,"  of  chap.  ix. 
6,  and  also  the  prophecy  of  Mic.  v.  2,  to  wliich  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  is  so  striking  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  subject  of  these  three  pro- 
l)hccic3  is  the  same. 

4.  The  terms  iu  which  St.  Matthew  introduces  the 
quotation  are  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  tliat  the  words 


1  Compare  also  Isa.  xxxrii.  30. 

2  Perhaps  uioi-e  correctly  six  other  places,  as  iu  1  Chron.  xv.  20 
the  word  seems  to  occur  in  the  same  sigEificatiou  as  iu  the  title  to 
Ps.  xlvi. 

3  This  conclusion  is  confirmpcl  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
mado  of  the  presence  of  any  maiden  to  whom  the  prophet  can  bo 
supposed  to  have  pointedi 


are  adduced  only  T)y  way  of  accommodation,  the  formula 
employed  being  that  which  most  clearly  and  expressly 
connects  the  prophecy  with  tlio  fulfilment :  •'  Xow  all 
tliis  was  done,  that  it  might  ho  fulfilled  {'iuaTrXnpwey) 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet"  (i.  22). 

5.  In  the  fact  recorded  by  St.  John,  that  "the  Word 
was  made  flesh  aud  dwelt  (or  tabernacled)  among  men," 
the  prophecy  of  Him  whoso  name  was  to  be  Immanuel, 
i.e.,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  who  was  himself  to  be 
that  which  the  name  denotes,  received  its  literal  accom- 
plishment. 

G.  In  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  "  Thou  shalt  call 
his  mime  Jesus  "  (Luke  i.  31),  we  trace  a  remarkable, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  undesigned,  aecordauco 
with  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  Virgiu  should 
herseK  give  a  name  to  her  miraculously-conceived  Son. 

7.  The  Messianic  interpi'etation  is  that  which  not 
only  existed  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  but  which 
was  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  adopted  by 
Chi'istian  expositors  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy. 

It  is  by  uo  means  inconsistent,  however,  with  the  in- 
terpretation assigned  to  the  prophecy  by  St.  Matthew, 
to  suppose  that  tlus,  Hke  many  other  prophecies,  had  a 
germiuant  and  ^lai-tial  accomplishment  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz.  Isaiah's  o^vn  sons  were,  as  we  are  expressly 
taught,  in  close  proximity  to  this  i)rophecy,  "  for  signs 
in  Israel"  (Isa.  viii.  18).  Shear- jaslmb,  who  went  forth 
vrith  his  father  to  meet  King  Ahaz,  conveyed,  in  the 
name  which  he  bore,  an  assurance  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  those  who  were  can-ied  into  ca^jtivity,  a 
remnant  should  return.  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  whose 
name  signifies  spoil  speedily — booty  hastens,  appears  to 
have  been  born  about  nine  months  after  the  preparation 
of  the  roll  aud  the  witnessiug  of  the  writing  recorded 
in  chap.  \'iii.  1,  2,  which  transactions  cannot  be  assigned 
to  a  period  much  subsequent  to  the  intennew  with 
Ahaz.  That  chUd,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  during  his 
infancy  and  youth,  which  seem  to  have  coincided  mth 
the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Judah,  as  well  as  of  Syria 
.ind  Israel,  lived  upon  the  curdled  mUk  and  honey  which, 
when  all  the  knd  had  been  converted  into  pastm-e,  and 
bread  and  wine  had  become  imattainable,  would  be  the 
only  sustenance  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  Assyrian 
"razor"  (Isa.  vii.  20— 22).-« 

•*  It  will  be  seen  that  we  reject  in  toto  Dr.  Kennicott's  attempt  to 
explain  the  prophecy  on  the  supposition  that  the  prophecy  up  to 
rer.  16  relates  exclusively  to  Christ,  and  that  from  ver.  28  it  refers 
exclusively  to  Shear-jashub.  This  interpretation  appears  inad- 
missible on  the  following  grounds:— (1)  It  seems  impossible  to 
disconnect  the  subject  of  ver.  15  from  that  of  ver.  IG.  The  same 
child  who  is  to  eat  tho  curdled  milk  and  honey  till  he  shall  know 
how  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good  must,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  on  all  sound  priucii^les  of  exegesis,  be  the  same  who  is  spoken 
of  in  ver.  16  in  almost  identical  terms.  (2)  Shear-jashub  was 
old  enough,  at  the  time  of  the  interview  with  Ahaz,  to  go  forth 
with  Isaiah  to  the  upper  conduit  of  the  fuller's  field.  It  is,  there- 
fore, improbable  that  he  had  not  already  attained  that  age  which 
seems  to  be  denoted  by  the  terms  "  refusing  the  evil  and  choosing 
the  good."  (3)  The  partially  identical  aud  partially  efixUvalent 
language  of  chap.  viii.  4  seems  to  determine  the  reference  (if  ap- 
lilicablo,  as  we  believe,  to  either  of  Isaiah's  sons)  to  be  to  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,  and  not  to  Shear-jashub.  And  (4)  the  fact  that 
the  younger  sou  of  the  prophet  was  bom,  as  nearly  as  can  bo  con,. 
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WMlst,  however,  the  immediate  juxtaposition  and 
the  almost  verbal  resemblance  of  the  prophecy  respect- 
ing Isaiah's  son  (viii.  4)  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
virgin-born  Immanuel  in  the  preceduig  chapter,  seems 
to  require  that  the  two  should  be  interpreted,  not  dis- 
junctively but  connectedly,  it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  the  former  was  but  a  type  and  earnest — 
a  pledge  and  assurance — of  the  latter.  It  may  be  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases  i^more  esjieciaUy  in  the  prophecy 


eluded  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  prophecy,  within  a  year 
after  the  interview  with  Ahaz,  whether  his  mother  was  or  was  not 
married  to  Isaiah  previously  to  that  interview  (for  it  hy  no  means 
follows  that  the  mother  of  Shear-jashub  was  also  the  mother  of 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz), suggests  a  primary  reference  of  the  words  of 
the  prophet  which  is  altogether  in  harmony  with  our  interpretation 
of  other  Messianic  prophecies,  and  which  the  immediate  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  circumstances  related  in  viii.  1 — 1  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  impUes. 


of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  second  advent  of 
the  Lord),  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
those  portions  of  the  prophecy  which  relate  exclusively 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  events  foretold,  and  those 
portions,  if  such  there  be,  which  found  their  primary 
accomplishment  in  the  one  event,  and  then*  complete  and 
ultimate  accomplishment  in  the  other. 

It  must  sufiice  us  in  such  cases,  if  we  can  trace  the 
meaning  of  the  prophetic  annunciation  with  sufficient 
clearness,  to  arrive  at  these  results — (1)  That  the 
words  spoken  were  sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  originally  dehvered  to  impart  the 
warning  or  the  consolation  then  specially  required ;  and 
(2)  that  they  are  not  only  capable  of  a  larger  and 
more  complete  accomplishment,  but  that  they  are 
absolutely  inexplicable  on  any  other  method  of  inter- 
pretation. 
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ASS WILD  ASS. 

"FTE  references  to  this  animal,  both  in  its 
domestic  and  wUd  state,  are  very  nume- 
rous. Three  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
chamor,  athon,  and  'ayir,  occur  to  repre- 
sent the  domestic  animal,  and  two,  pere  and  'drud,  the 
wild  ass.  Chamor  appears  to  denote  more  particularly 
the  male  animal,  and  athun  the  female.  This  distinction 
will  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  two  following  passages : 
— "  And  he  entreated  Abraham  well  for  her  sake :  and 
he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses  {chamurim), 
and  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  she-asses 
[athunhn),  and  camels"  (Gen.  xii.  16);  "And  to  his 
father  he  sent  after  this  manner;  ten  asses  {chamorim) 
laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she-asses 
{athCnim)  laden  with  corn  and  bread"  (Gen.  xlv.  23). 
At  the  same  time  chamur  was  doubtless  also  used 
generally  for  any  domestic  ass.  The  young  of  the  ass 
was  usually  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  'ayir,  according  to 
Fiirst,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  suck ;"  but  the  word 
was  also  api)lied  to  a  young  ass  capable  of  bearing 
burdens.  Jacob  sent  as  a  present  to  his  brother  Esau, 
amongst  other  things,  "  twenty  she-asses  and  ten  foals  " 
[ayarhn)  (Gen.  xxxii.  15).  See  also  the  well-known 
verse,  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  -.  .  .  . 
behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  .  .  .  lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass"  (Zech.  ix.  9).  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the 
young  of  the  wild  ass,  as  in  Job  xi.  12 — "  Yain  man 
would  be  wise,  though  man  bo  born  like  a  wild  ass's 
colt." 

The  domestic  ass  of  the  East  is  a  very  different 
animal  from  that  of  Western  Europe  in  size,  power  of 
endm-ance,  and  spirit.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breed  by  crossing  the  finest  specimens.  They  are  much 
cared-for,  groomed,  and  well  fed,  attaining  the  height 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hands.     They  have  often  great 


vivacity,  and  exhibit  both  ingenuity  and  humour,  some- 
times decidedly  mischievous.  "  One  of  our  asses,"  says 
Dr.  Tristram,  "which  had  been  severely  beaten  for 
misconduct  by  a  member  of  our  party,  never  forgot  the 
circumstance,  but,  while  ready  to  sniff  and  caress  any 
of  the  others,  would  stand  demurely  whenever  his  old 
enemy  was  near,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  presence,  until 
he  was  within  reach  of  his  heels,  when  a  sharp  sudden, 
kick,  with  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  asinine  stoHdity, 
was  the  certain  result."  The  same  traveller  says  that 
"  the  Eastern  ass  will  accomplish  quite  as  long  a  day's 
journey  as  the  horse  or  the  camel ;  though  its  speed  is 
not  so  great,  it  wUl  maintain  an  easy  trot  and  canter 
for  hours  without  flagging,  and  always  gains  on  the 
horse  up  the  hills  or  on  the  broken  ground."  A  well- 
bred  animal  is  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  The 
Jews  used  the  ass  for  riding,  carrying  bui-dens,  and 
baggage  in  war  (2  Kings  vii.  7,  10),  and  for  ploughing^ 
(Dent.  xxii.  10) — "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
waters,  that  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and 
the  ass  "  (Isa.  xxxii.  20) ;  "  The  oxen  likewise  and  the 
young  asses  that  ear  the  gi-ound  shall  eat  clean  pro- 
vender "  (Isa.  XXX.  24).  The  word  "  ear,"  now  obsolete, 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  arare,  "  to  plough,"  and  has 
been  introduced  by  our  translators  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  erian.  It  is  frequently  used  by  old  writers  (see 
Piers  Ploughman's  Vision,  13491,  3800 ;  Shakespeare, 
Biclmrd  II.,  iu.  2  ;  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3).  It 
occm-s  in  our  version  again,  iu  1  Sam.  viii.  12,  "  He  will 
appoint  him  captains  .  .  .  and  wUl  set  them  to  eai* 
liis  ground."  The  participle  of  the  verb  occm-s  in 
Wiclif 's  version  of  Liie  xvii.  7,  "  But  who  of  you  hath 
a  seruaunte  erynge  or  lesevj-inge  oxis."  Whether  asses 
were  ever  employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  treading 
out  corn  does  not  appear  from  any  reference  in  the 
Bible,  but  Josephus  says,  "  Asses  are  the  same  with  us 
as  with  other  wise  men,  creatures  that  bear  the  burdens 
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that  we  lay  upon  them ;  but  if  they  come  to  our  thresh- 
ing floors  [etsi  ad  areas  accedentes  comedant),  and  eat 
the  corn,  or  do  not  perform  their  duties,  they  receive 
many  stripes"  [Contra  App.,  ii.  §.  7).  Asses  were 
similarly  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkin- 
son, Atic.  Egypt.,  iii.  34).  The  ass  was  also  not  mi- 
commonly  used  for  turning  a  large  kind  of  mill  both 
by  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  The  Eg^iitians  so 
employed  the  animal,  and  doubtless  the  Hebrews ;  for 
although  in  our  English  version  no  definite  mention  is 
made  of  this  duty,  it  is  e^ddently  implied  m  the  expres- 
sion {fivXos  oviKhs)  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  Matt, 
xviii.  G ;  Luke  xvii.  2,  "  It  were  better  for  him  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  aroimd  his  neck."   And  here  it 


posed  that  this  prohibition  had  a  special  reference  to 
the  pre-eminent  economic  value  of  the  ox,  from  a 
consideration  of  his  great  utility  in  all  the  operations 
of  farming,  in  ploughing  and  threshing,  or  rather 
treading  out  the  corn.  This  is  the  opinion  of  J.  D. 
Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses,  art.  166),  and  it  carries,  we 
think,  great  weight.  The  farther  we  go  back  into 
ancient  times,  the  more  proofs  do  we  find  that  mankind 
repaid  the  labours  of  the  ox  iu  agrieidture  with  a  strong 
degree  of  affection  and  gratitude.  We  may  see  evi- 
dences of  this  in  the  early  history  or  traditions  both  of 
the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races ;  the  gopas  or  gojtatis  of 
the  Vedic  hjnnns  show  the  extreme  importance  which 
attached  to  oxen ;  go-pati  means  in  Sanskrit  "  the  lord 
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16  worthy  of  note  that,  as  Lightfoot  {Horce  Heh.,  Matt. 
s-viii.  6)  observes,  our  Lord  referred  to  a  large  kind  of 
millstone  to  distinguish  it  from  that  smaller  kind  used 
for  grinding  spices  (aromata)  for  the  wound  after 
circumcision,  or  for  the  delights  of  the  Sabbath  (deliciis 
Sahbaticis) ;  hence  we  note  our  Lord's  severity  of  con- 
demnation against  those  who  would  "  offend  one  of  his 
little  ones."  He  selects  the  largest  millstone  with  which 
to  sink  such  an  offender  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
same  kind  of  mill,  worked  by  an  ass,  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans.     To  this  Ovid  alludes — 

"  Infle  focura  sevvat  pistor,  floininanique  focorum, 
Et  quoB  pumicaas  versat  asella  niolas." — FasH,  317. 

(See  also  Cato,  De  Be  B^ud.,  c.  xi.)  The  ass  devoted  to 
this  labour  was  often  blindfolded. 

Tlie  joining  together  under  the  same  yoke  of  an  ox 
and  of  an  ass  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(see  Dent.  xxii.  10) :  "  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an 
ox    and   an    ass    together."     Some  writers   have  sup- 


of  a  herd  of  cows,"  and  a  king.  "  The  worst  enemy  of 
the  Aryan  is  he  who  carries  off  the  cow ;  the  best,  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  friends,  is  he  who  is  able  to  re- 
cover it  from  the  hands  of  the  robber  "  (De  Gubernatis, 
Mtjtli.  An.,  p.  3).  From  the  representations  given  of 
the  golden  age  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  shedding  the 
blood  or  eating  the  flesh  of  the  animal  to  whose  toil 
man  owed  his  daily  bread,  would  have  been  thought  a 
dreadful  thing.     To  this  Virgil  refers — 

"  Ante  etiam  sceptrum  Dictsei  regis,  et  ante 
Itnpia  quam  ctesis  gens  est  epulata  juveucis." 

(Gear.  ii.  536.) 

To  yoke  an  unclean  animal,  as  the  ass,  with  the  clean 
ox  would,  therefore,  be  considered  an  indignity  to  the 
latter  animal.  Nevertheless  there  may  be  other  reasons 
also  for  this  prohibition;  it  may  have,  as  Le  Clerc 
believes,  a  symbolical  meaning  forbidding  improper 
alliances  in  civW  and  religious  life :  see  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  "  Be 
ye  not  imequally  yoked  with  unbelievers."     Again,  the 
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proliibition  may  lie  of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xix.  19  :  "  Tliou  slialt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender 
vritli  a  diverse  kind ;  thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with 
miuo-led  seed;  neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen 
iiud  wooUen  come  upon  thee,"  i.e.,  to  boiTow  the  words 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  "  You  shall  not  deviate  from  the  aj)- 
pointed  order  of  things,  nor  abandon  the  eternal  laws 
of  N^ature  as  fixed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  for  all  tlimgs 
and  li\^ng  creatures,  as  they  came  perfect  from  the 
Creator's  hand,  were  pronounced   by  Him   to  be  very 


hadad  against  Samaria,  the  flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten, 
"  There  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria :  and,  behold,  they 
besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscoro 
pieces  of  silver  ''  (2  Kiugs  vi.  25).  Necessity  knows  no 
law.  The  head  of  the  ass  would  bo  the  worst  part  of 
the  animal,  and  foiu'score  pieces  of  sUver  (or  eighty 
shekels,  equal  to  about  £5  of  our  money),  as  the  price 
thereof,  wdl  show  what  great  straits  the  Jews  were  in. 
The  passage  iu  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  20),  "  Whose  flesh  is  aa 
the  flesh  of  asses,"'  clearly  refers  to  the  lustful  properties 
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good;  and  every  plant  was  decreed  to  produce  other 
animals  and  plants  'after  their  kind'"  (Ccni.  on  Levit. 
xix.  19).  The  joining  together  under  the  same  yoke 
an  ox  and  an  ass  would  thus  appear,  as  it  were,  out  of 
harmony  with  God's  work  in  the  world  of  Nature.  Or 
the  prohibition,  while  it  includes,  perhaps,  botli  these 
ideas,  may  also  have  reference  to  the  physical  reason, 
"  lest  the  weaker  animal,  being  compelled  to  exert  itseK 
to  keep  up  with  the  superior  power  of  the  other,  should 
become  exliausted,  and  sink  under  the  effort "  (Philo, 
De  Humanit.  xix.). 

The  ass,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  as  forbidden 
food  to  the  Israelites,  was,  of  course,  so  considered, 
being  an  animal  that  "  did  not  divide  the  hoof  and  chew 
the  cud."    In  extreme  cases,  as  in  the  siege  by  Ben- 


of  the  animal,  and  not  to  its  flesh  as  food.  According 
to  the  Talmudists,  the  flesh  of  the  ass  will  make  a  man 
avaricious,  while  it  will  cure  an  avaricious  man  of  such 
a  moi'al  complaint. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  breed  of  white  asses  iu  Judg, 
V.  10  :  "  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses."  The 
Hebrew  word  (tsdchdi-)  would,  like  the  cognate  Arabic, 
seem  more  especially  to  refer  to  a  colour  of  white  mixed 
or  tinged  with  red,  and  such  animals  would  be  esteemed 
of  great  beautj  and  value.  Tlie  expression,  therefore, 
"ye  that  sit  on  white  asses,"  would  thus  denote  the 
magistrates  and  nobles  of  the  land.  White  anunals — 
in  cases  where  white  was  a  departure  from  the  general 
colour  of  an  animal— have  long  been,  and  still  are,  in 
great  repute  amongst  Orientals:  note,  for  instance,  the 
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wiite  elephant  of  the  Burmese.  Bagdad  is  celebrated 
for  its  bi'ced  of  wliite  asses ;  Biickiufrluiin  tells  us  that 
they  are  Lirgo  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokliara  also  imports  into  Peshawar  fine  speci- 
mens, thu'teeu  hands  or  move  higli ;  they  ai'o  worth 
80  or  100  rupees  each.  We  must  not  forget  that 
riding  on  an  ass  conveys  a  very  different  notion  from 
that  Avhich  attaches  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in 
our  own  country;  for  the  most  noble  and  honom-able 
amongst  the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses, 
and  our  Lord  made  his  triumphal  entiy  into  Jerusalem 
in  this  manner.  Jesus  came  "meek  and  lowly,''  but  the 
idea  of  humiliation  or  degradation  must  not  be  asso- 
ciated ^vith  the  fact  of  his  having  ridden  on  an  ass.  Ho 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  show  the  peaceful  natiu-e  of  his 
kingdom,  choosing  rather  the  quiet  ass  than  the  proud 
TTar-horse. 

The  Hebrew  word  (chamur)  for  "  ass "  appears  as  a 
proper  name  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  19  :  "  Hamor,  Shechem's 
father;"  see  also  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28.  With 
this  we  may  compare  a  similar  name  amongst  the 
Romans.  Thus  Asiua  was  a  surname  of  the  Scipios, 
Asellus  of  the  Claudii  and  the  Annii.  "When  Ti. 
Claudius  Asellus,  who  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Af  ricanus 
the  younger,  and  complained  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
degraded,  for  his  military  services  had  been  distin- 
guished, Scipio,  punning  on  his  name,  quoted  the 
proverb,  '"Agas  asellum,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas" 
— i.e.,  "  you  must  be  content  with  an  ass  if  you  cannot 
have  an  ox."  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  also  there  is  a  play 
upon  the  word  chamur,  which  means  both  "an  ass" 
and  "an  heap;"  see  Judg.  xv.  16.  "And  Samson 
said — 

Bilchi  hachamor,  chamor  chamofdfhdtjiin, 
Bilchi  hachamor  hikkcytUi  clcph  Uh : 

"  With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  one  heap,  two  heaps. 
With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  I  have  slain  a  thousand  men." 

From  these  words  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  Samson 
exultmgly  triumi)hant  over  his  enemies;  tho  mighty 
man,  Hkc  a  giant  refreshed  not  with  wine,  but  with  the 
blood  of  his  slaughtered  foes,  dances  wildly  amid  the 
vanquished  heaj)s  with  weapon  in  hand  raised  on  high 
(Orieute-Hibernice),and  sings  with  savage  glee  the  poean 
of  his  victory.  The  passage  relating  to  the  account,  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers  (xxii.  28 — 30),  of  Balaam  holding 
a  conversation  with  his  ass  has  been  variously  explained. 
On  this  subject  we  give  no  opinion  of  our  own,  but 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  remarks  on  the 
passage  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  (Vol.  I.,  p.  736). 
"The  account  of  this  occurrence  can  hardly  have 
come  from  any  one  else  than  Balaam  hunself ,  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  given  by  him  to  the  Israelites  after 
his  capture  in  tho  war  against  Midian  .  .  .  That  which 
is  here  recorded  was  apparently  perceived  by  him  alone 
amongst  human  witnesses.  For  though  his  two  sei*- 
vants  were  with  him  (ver.  22),  and  the  envoys  of  Balak 
also  (ver.  35),  yet  the  mar%-el  does  not  appear  to  have 


attracted  their  attention.  Tho  cries  of  tho  ass  would 
seem  then  to  have  been  significant  to  Balaam's  mind 
only  (so  St.  Greg.  Nyss.,  Be  Vita  Mosis,  sub  finem). 
God  may  have  l)rought  it  about  that  sounds  uttered  by 
the  creature  after  its  kind  became  to  tho  prophet's 
intelligence  as  though  it  addi-esscd  him  in  rational 
speech.  Indeed  to  an  augur,  priding  himseLE  on  his 
skill  in  iuteiijrcting  the  cries  and  movements  of  animals, 
no  more  startling  warning  could  be  given  than  one  so 
real  as  this,  yet  conveyed  through  the  mediiun  of  his 
own  art;  and  to  a  seer  pretending  to  Guporhuman 
wisdom  no  more  humiliating  rebuke  can  be  imagined 
than  to  teach  him  by  the  mouth  of  his  own  ass.  These, 
tho  special  significances  of  the  transaction,  would  be 
missed  entirely  if  we  were  to  suppose  (as  Maimonides 
apud  Grotius  in  loc,  Bauer,  Tholuck,  and  especially 
Heugsteuberg,  Geschichte  Bileams,  pp.  48,  sqq.)  that 
the  whole  jjassed  in  a  vision,  Balaam  being  by  the 
power  of  God  cast  into  an  ecstatic  state.  And  the, 
words  'the  Lord  opened,'  &c.,  clearly  indicate  that  it 
was  on  the  ass,  not  on  the  prophet,  that  tho  Divine 
hand  was  more  immediately  laid.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  that  the  ass  actually  uttered  with  the  mouth 
articulate  words  of  human  speech  (though  still  defended 
by  Baumgarten,  Yon  Gerlach,  Wordsw.,  &c.) ;  or  even 
that  the  utterance  of  the  ass  was  so  formed  in  the  air 
as  to  fall  with  the  accents  of  man's  voice  on  BaLoam's 
ears  (a  Lapide  in  loc),  seems  irreconcileablo  with 
Balaam's  behaviour.  Balaam  was  indeed  labouring 
under  derangement,  induced  by  his  indulgence  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  and  tliis  too  aggravated  at  tho 
moment  of  furious  anger;  yet  it  seems  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  he  could  actually  have  heard  human 
speech  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  ass,  and  even  go  on, 
as  narrated  in  vs.  29,  30,  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  her, 
and  show  no  signs  of  dismay  and  astonishment." 

Turning  from  Bibhcal  notices  of  the  domestic  ass 
we  come  to  those  of  the  wild  one,  and,  as  has  been  said 
aljove,  we  find  two  distinct  Hebrew  words  apj)lied  to 
wild  asses,  'drud  and  pere,  though  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  names,  being  synonymous  in  etymo- 
logy, are  synonymous  in  signification.  The  name  'drud, 
from  the  root  drad,  "to  retreat  timidly,"  "to  flee 
swiftly,"  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxis.  5,  "  "Who  hath  sent 
out  the  2>ei'e  free  ?  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the 
'drud  .<"'  and  in  its  Aramaic  form  {'ardd),  in  Dan.  v.  21, 
where  it  is  said  that  Nebuchadnezzer's  "  dwelling  was 
■snth  the  wild  asses"  {'arddayah).  The  word  pere,  from 
2)drdh,  "to  flee  swiftly,"  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  account  of  the  angel's 
promise  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xri.  12),  it  is  of  Ishma«l 
said,  "  Ho  shall  be  a  wild  (Hebrew,  pere  adam,  "  wild 
ass ")  man ;  his  liand  will  bo  against  evei-y  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him."  Most  of  tho  allusions 
in  the  Bible  refer  to  the  wild  and  shy  nature  of  the 
Avild  ass,  its  extraordinaiy  swiftness,  and  its  home 
amid  barren  and  desolate  deserts :  "  The  forts  and 
towers  shall  be  for  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses" 
(Isa.  xxxii.  14).  The  prophet  Jeremiah  compares 
Israel  to  "a  \vild  ass  used  to  the   wilderness,  that 
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snuii'etli  up  the  wind  at  lier  pleasure  "  (ii.  24);  and  iu 
a  very  few  foi-cible  words,  draws  a  graphic  picture  of 
these  animals  durhig  a  season  of  drought :  "  The  wild 
asses  did  stand  in  the  high  places,  they  snuffed  up  the 
wind  like  dragons  (jackals) ;  their  eyes  did  fail,  because 
there  was  no  gi-ass"  (xiv.  6).  Tlie  obstinate  and  re- 
fractory nature  of  the  wild  ass  is  referred  to  by  the 
prophet  Hosea :  "  For  they  are  gone  up  to  Assyria,  a 
wild  ass  alone  by  himself"  (viii.  9).  The  prophet 
complains  of  Ephraim  seeking  to  form  political  alliances 
with  idolatrous  nations,  such  as  Assyria,  by  offering 
presents,  and  compares  his  conduct  to  that  of  a  wild 
ass  roaming  his  o\yu  way,  perverse  and  kicking  at  all 
restraint.^  But  the  fullest  and  most  graphic  account 
of  the  wild  ass  appears  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxix.  5 — 8)  : 
"  Wlio  hath  sent  out  the  wUd  ass  {pere)  free  ?  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  swift  runner  rarud)  [A.Y., 
"wild  ass"] ?  whose  house  I  hare  made  the  wilderness, 
and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  scornoth  the 
multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of 
the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture, 
and  he  searcheth  after  every  green  thing." 

Several  species  of  wild  ass  have  been  described  by 
zoologists,  three  of  which,  the  Asimis  hemippus,  or  Syi'ian 
wild  ass,  the  Asinus  vulgaris  of  North-east  Africa, 
the  species  from  which  our  domestic  race  is  descended, 
and  the  Asinus  onager  (the  Jchur  or  Jcoulan  of  the 
Persians,  the  wild  ass  of  Kutch  and  the  Indus),  were 
probably  known  to  the  ancient  Jews.  Dr.  Tristram  saw 
the  Asinus  vulgaris,  iu  small  troojjs  of  four  or  five,  wUd 
iu  the  Sahara  desert.  At  fu'st,  he  says,  we  took  them 
for  antelopes,  "then  by  our  glasses  discoveriQg  they 
had  no  horns,  we  suspected  they  were  the  horses  of 
Bedouins  who  might  be  concealed  behind  them,  tUl  they 
allowed  us  to  ajjproach  near  enough  to  make  them  out 
more  cleai'ly,  when  sniffing  up  the  wind,  they  dashed 
off  at  a  speed  which  the  best  of  our  horses  could  not 
have  approached."  The  same  traveller  tells  us  he  after- 
wards saw  a  wild  ass  in  the  oasis  of  Souf  which  had 
been  snared  when  a  colt ;  but  though  it  had  been  kept 
for  three  years  in  confinement  it  was  as  imtractable  as 
when  first  caught,  biting  and  kicking  furiously  at  every 
one  who  approached  it,  and  never  endm-ing  a  saddle  on 
its  back.  In  appearance  and  coloiu'  it  coidd  not  have 
been  distinguished  from  one  of  the  fijiest  sj)ecimens  of 
the  tame  ass.  Of  the  Syrian  animal  Dr.  Tristram  says 
that  it  in  no  way  differs  from  the  African  in  habits 
(Nat.  Hist.  Bible,  "p.  43 ;  see  also  The  Great  Sahara, 
p.  318).  Mr.  Blyth  considers  that  there  are  three 
species  of  wild  ass  with  characters  sufficiently  defined. 
We  wiU  quote  from  his  own  valuable  paper  on  "  The 


1  This  is  Eosenmuller's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  is 
natural  enough.  Maurer  (Com.  in  loc),  however,  demurs  to  it, 
and  understands  the  words  thus  : — Ephraim  has  gone  up  to  Assyria 
seeking  help.  The  wild  ass  dwelleth  alone,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  other  animals.  Ephraim  is  thus  less  wise  than  the  wild  ass 
of  the  desert ;  so  too  Leeser  in  his  Jewish  version  has  rendered  the 
passage,  "  Swallowed  up  is  Israel :  now  are  they  among  the  nations 
as  a  vessel  without  any  value.  For  they  are  needs  gone  up  to 
Assyria,  they  who  like  a  wild  ass  should  dwell  alone."  The 
original  will  bear  either  of  these  constructions,  and  each  is 
suitable. 


Different  Animals  known  as  Wild  Asses. '"  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  zebras  and  quaggas  are  also  referred  by 
naturalists  to  the  genus  Asinus,  but  these  animals  are 
confined  to  Middle  and  Southern  Africa. 

"  (1.)  Asinus  vulgaris,  Gray  (Equus  asinus,  Linn.). 
The  true  onager,  onagms,  or  aboriginal  wild  ass.  Indi- 
genous to  North-east  Africa,  if  not  also  to  the  southern, 
parts  of  Arabia  and  the  island  of  Socotra. 

"(2.)  A.  hemippus  {E.  hemippus.  Is.  St.  Hilaii'e;  E. 
asimis  onager,  apud  Wagner).  The  hemionus  or  hemip- 
pus of  the  ancients.  Inhabiting  the  deserts  of  Syria, 
Mesoj^otamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ai'abia. 

"  (3.)  A.  onager  {E.  asinus  onager,  Pallas).  Tho 
koulan  or  ghor-khur.  Inhabits  West  Asia  from  48°  IST. 
latitude  southward  to  Persia,  Beluchistau,  and  Western 
India. 

"  (4.)  A.  hemionus  (E.  hemionus,  Pallas ;  E.  Icyang, 
Moorcroft ;  E.  polyodon,  Hodgson).  The  Dshiggctai  or 
Kyang.  Inhabits  Tibet,  and  thence  northward  tkrough 
the  Gobi  desert  into  Mongolia  and  Southern  Siberia. 
The  last  two  are  distinguishable  by  shades  of  colour 
only,  and  by  imimportant  dift'erences  in  the  relative 
extension  of  different  hues  and  markings."  This  last, 
whether  a  distinct  species  or  mere  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding animal,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
Assyrians,  Persians,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 

The  A.  hemippus  doubtless  was  the  one  more  espe- 
cially referred  to  iu  the  j)assages  we  have  quoted  above 
from  the  Bible.  It  is  the  species  of  which  Xenophon 
in  his  Anabasis  speaks  as  being  extremely  swift,  and 
numbers  of  which  he  saw  dui-ing  his  march  in  these 
very  plains ;  it  was  only  by  dividing  the  horsemen  into 
relays,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  the  chase,  that  they 
were  able  to  take  them.  It  is  the  species  which  Mr. 
Layard  saw  on  liis  way  through  the  desert  to  Tel-Af  er, 
and  of  which  he  wi'ites,  "  In  fleetness  they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only  one 
or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have  been  kuo\vn 
to  accomplish.  The  Arabs  sometimes  catch  the  foals 
dui'ing  the  spring,  and  bring  them  up  with  milk  in  their 
tents.  I  endeavoured  iu  vain  to  obtain  a  pair.  They 
are  of  a  light  fawn  colour — almost  pink."  {Nin.  and 
Bah.,  i.,  p.  324,  note.) 

Of  the  Koulan  or  Ghor-khur  {A.  onager)  of  Western 
Asia,  a  species,  doubtless,  known  to  the  Jews,  Assyrians, 
and  Persians,  and  the  animal,  we  believe,  that  appears 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments  as  hunted  by  King  Assur- 
bani-pal,  many  observers  have  written.  It  apiiears  to 
have  a  ■\^•ide  geographical  range,  and  can  endure  intense 
cold  or  heat.  In  the  depth  of  a  Khiva  winter  this  animal 
was  observed  in  numerous  herds  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Aral,  by  Major  James  Abbott,  who 
writes,  "  We  ascended  some  high  land  covered  with 
snow — wind  scarcely  endurable.  We  every  day  see 
herds  of  wild  asses  and  flocks  of  the  Saiga  antelope. 
I  counted  800  wild  asses  in  a  single  herd."  It  is  said 
by  Lieviteuaut  Irwin  to  be  common  in  Persia,  the 
western  ]Darts  of  Khorassan,  the  plains  of  Turkistau, 
from  which  it  extends  north  into  the  Russian  dominions 
and  the  centre  of  Asia.     Southwards  they  abound  ia 
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the  parched  and  rugged  deserts  of  Bchichistan  ;  in  the 
desert  between  Asni  and  the  hills,  west  of  the  Indus 
above  Mithur-Kote,  they  are  to  be  found,  he  says, 
"  wandering  pretty  well  throughout  the  year  ;  but  in  the 
early  summer,  when  the  grass  and  the  water  in  the 
pools  have  dried  up  from  the  hot  winds  (which  are  hero 
ierrinc),  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  Ghor- 
khurs  migrate  to  the  hills  for  grass  and  wat«r.  The 
foaling  seasou  is  in  June,  July,  and  August,  wheu  the 
Beluchis  ride  down  and  catch  numbers  of  foals,  finding 
a  ready  sale  in  the  cantonments  for  them,  as  they  are 
taken  down  on  speculation  to  Hindostan.  They  also 
shoot  great  numbers  of  full-grown  ones  for  food ;  the 
ground  in  places  in  the  desert  being  very  favourable 
for  stalking." 

The  monuments  of  Assyria  represent  an  animal 
decidedly  more  like  the  horse  than  the  ass ;  the  head  is 
small,  and  so  are  the  ears;  the  legs  not  sufficiently 
slender :  a  figure  of  a  wild  ass  on  the  monuments  of 
Persepolis  shows  a  better  appreciation  by  the  scidptor  of 
the  length  of  the  eai's,  but  the  animal  is  decidedly  too 
thickly  made.  Hunting  wild  asses  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  :  for  this 
purpose  they  used  the  large  kind  of  mastiif  employed 
in  the  chase  of  the  lion  and  wild  bull,  which,  one  woidd 
have  supposed,  would  not  have  been  swift  enough  for 
the  capture  of  the  wild  ass.  One  of  the  marble  slabs 
in  the  British  Museum  represents  a  wild  ass  literally 
being  pulled  down  by  four  of  these  strong  dogs ;  the 
poor  creature  with  stiffened  body  and  open  mouth 
panting  for  breath,  a  picture  of  distress.  There  are 
five  clay  models  of  these  dogs  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  they  bear  the  following  inscriptions : — 

1.  Munasiku-gari-su,  i.e.,  "  biting  his  enemies." 

2.  Epar - tallik - epus - kaka,  "who  gives  tongue  in 
chasing  the  deer."  (?) 

3.  Daliun-rigis-su,  "  smoking  vriih  his  rage."  ( ?) 

4.  Kasid-aibi,  "  capturing  enemies." 

5.  Muse/Ai-limutti,  "  removing  e^dl." 

The  reading  of  some  of  these  names  is  doubtful,  con- 
sequently the  translation  is  also.  We  are  indebted  to 
Sir  H.  Rjiwlinson  for  kindly  sending  us  the  translations. 
Mr.  G.  Smith  has  also  given  us  his  readings,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  No.  3,  correspond  with  those  of  Sir 
Henry.    (See  woodcut  of  one  of  these  models  at  page  56.) 

The  hunters,  mounted  and  on  foot,  speared  or  shot  the 
animals  with  arrows ;  they  were  also  caught  by  the 
lasso,  as  the  monuments  show.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Assyrians  ate  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass, 
as  do  the  Bedoiiins  east  of  Damascus,  and  the  Arabs 
of  whom  Mr.  Layard  speaks.  Xenophon  says  that  the 
flesh  of  those  captured  was  like  that  of  red  deer,  but 
more  tender  (Anab.  i.  5).  The  Romans  also  ate  the 
flesh  both  of  the  wild  and  domestic  ass ;  according  to 
Phny  [Nat.  Hist.  viii.  68),  Maecenas  was  the  first 
person  who  had  the  young  of  the  domestic  ass  served 
up  at  his  table,  the  flesh  of  which  was  in  those  days 
preferred  to  that  of  the  onager  or  -wild  ass.  Martial 
apparently  alludes  to  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  as  food 
in  these  lines  : — 


"Cum  tcner  est  onager,  solaquo  lalisio  isatre 
Pascitur  J  hoc  iufaus  seJ  breve  uomeu  hsbct." 

i.e.,  the  wUd  ass,  when  tender  and  fed  only  by  its 
mother's  milk,  has  the  name  lalisio  (an  African  word) 
applied  to  it,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 

In  Egyptian  mythology,  the  ass — to  borrow  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson's  words — enjoyed  the  marked  but  uncom- 
plimentary honour  of  being  sacred  to  Tyjiho,  the  evil 
genius.  This  distinction  entailed  upon  it  another  less 
enviable,  though  more  positive  mark  of  then-  notice, 
"the  Coptitcs  being  in  the  habit  of  throwing  an  ass 
down  a  precipice,  considering  it  unclean  and  impure, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  toTyplio  "'  (Plutarch,  De 
Isicl.  et  Osir.,  cap.  30,  F.  ed.  Wytteubach).  The  m- 
habitants  of  (Abydus)  Busiris  and  Lycopolis  carried 
their  detestation  of  this  animal  still  farther;  so  that 
they  even  scrupled  to  make  use  of  trumpets,  because 
their  sound  was  thought  to  be  like  the  bra}-iiig  of  an 
ass "  (^liau.,  Nat.  Anim.,  x.  28).  It  was  froui  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  Egyi)tians  of  the  stupidity 
and  sensuality  of  its  disposition  that  .they  gave  the 
Persian  prince  Ochus  the  name  of  the  ass,  in  token  of 
their  execration  of  so  detestable  a  tyrant.  "  Even  the 
colour  of  this  animal  was  thought  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  catI  being,  and,  with  a  similar  prejudice, 
whenever  any  individual  happened  to  have  a  red  com- 
plexion or  red  hair,  they  considered  him  connected  with 
Tyi^ho"  (Anc.  Egiji^t.,  v.  185).  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says 
representations  of  an  ass-headed  deity  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  occm*.  The  only  place  where  ho  has  seen  the 
onocephalus  is  at  Tuot,  the  ancient  Tuphium.  It  is 
apparently  of  the  order  of  demons,  or  an  inferior  class 
of  gods,  connected  with  a  future  state  in  the  region  of 
Amenti.  The  head  of  the  ass  is  sometimes  introduced 
among  the  hieroglyphics.  HorapoUo  {Hieroglyph,  i. 
23)  says  that  when  the  Egyjitians  wished  to  symbolise  a 
man  that  had  not  travelled  out  of  his  own  country 
[iivOpdnzov  Tijs  TTOTf  i5os  /U.7J  airoSr)nr]cravTa  (rTJuaivovres),  they 
represented  an  onocephalus  (animal  with  an  ass's  head), 
because  he  neither  knows  anything  of  history  or  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  prejudice  against  the  ass  appears 
to  have  been  almost  universal  in  Europe,  as  an  animal 
obstinate,  sensual,  and  stupid ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  he 
sometimes  played  a  prominent  part  at  church  festivals, 
as  on  the  Feast  of  Asses,  celebrated  the  14th  of 
January,  representing  the  flight  of  the  Virgin  Maiy 
into  Egypt,  on  which  occasion  a  young  girl,  mounted 
upon  an  ass,  elegantly  adorned,  and  holding  a  child, 
was  led  in  procession,  and  placed  near  the  altar.  After 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  mass,  the  priest  turned  to  the 
people,  and  instead  of  the  usual  dismissal,  sjiid  three 
times  Hinham,  the  people  replying  Hinham,  hinham, 
hinham.  Du  Cange  has  preserved  tlu!  hymn  used  on 
the  Feast  of  Asses.     We  reproduce  it  here,  as  it  is  very 

curious  : — 

"  Orieutis  partibus 
Adventavit  asiiius, 
Pnlcher  et  fortissinius, 
Sarciuia  aptissimus. 

Hez,  Sire  Asncs,  car  chantci 
Belle  bouche  rechigiiez, 
Voiis  aurcz  du  foin  ossez 
£t  de  I'avome  a  plantez. 
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"  Lentus  erat  pedibus 
Nisi  foret  baculus 
Et  euin  in  clunibus 
Puugeret  aculeus. 

Hez,  Sire  Asues,  &c. 

"  Hie  in  collibus  Sicliem, 
Jam  nutritus  sub  Eubeu, 
Transiit  per  Jordaneui, 
Saliit  in  iiethleem. 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  &c. 

"  Ecce  magnis  auribus 
SubjugaJis  filias 
Asinus  egregius 
Asiuorum  dominus. 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  Sec. 

"  Saltu  vincit  hinnulos, 
Damas  et  capreolos. 
Super  dromedaries 
Velox  Madiaueos. 

Hez,  Sire  Aanes,  &c. 

"  Aurum  de  Arabia, 

Thus  et  myrrbam  de  Saba 


Tulit  in  ecclesia 
Virtus  Asinaria. 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  &c. 

Dum  trabit  vehicula 
Multa  cum  sarciuula, 
Illius  mandibula 
Dura  terit  i^abula. 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  &c. 

'  Cam  aristis  hordeum 
Comedit  et  carduum  ; 
Triticum  a  palea 
Segregat  in  area, 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  &c. 

Amen,  dicas.  Amen. 

(Hie  genuflectabatur.) 

"  Jam  satur  de  gramine  : 
Amen,  Amen  itera 
Aspemare  Vetera. 

Hez  va  !  hez  va  !  hez  va  !  hez  ! 

Bialx,  Sire  Asnes,  car  allez ; 

Belle  bouche  car  chantez." 

(Du  Cange,  Glos.,  s.v.  Fcstum  Asinorum.) 


THE    INSPIRATION    OF    HOLY    SCRIPTURE.— II. 

BY  Tfi—  3EV.  F.  W.  FAKKAR,  B.D.,  F.R.S.,  MASTER  OF  MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  AND  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


>^'  HE  first  may  be  called  briefly  the  organic, 
mechanical,  or  dictation  theory.  It  held 
that  every  sentence,  eveiy  word,  nay, 
even  every  syllable,  letter,  and  vowel- 
point  of  Scripture  had  been  di\"inely  and  super- 
naturally  imparted;'  that  the  authors  of  the  various 
books,  known  or  unknown,  had  no  share  in  the 
composition;  but  they  were  but  the  amanuenses  and 
instruments,  "  not  only  the  penmen  but  the  pens "  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — being  not  even  the  active  recipients, 
but  the  mere  passive  veliicles,  of  that  which  through 
them,  but  with  no  co-operation  of  their  own,  was  im- 
j)arted  to  mankind.  According  to  those  who  held,  or 
possibly  even  hold,  this  theory,  the  Bible  not  only 
records  but  is  a  revelation,  not  only  reveals  but  is  a 
religion,  not  only  contains  but  is  the  Word  of  God. 
Tliis  theory  may  indeed  be  countenanced  by  incidental 
expressions  of  the  Fathers  rather  than  by  their  actual 
method  of  dealing  with  Seriptm-e,-  but  it  is  mainly  since 
the  Reformation  and  in  Protestant  Churches  that  it  has 
been  formulated  into  an  accurate  theological  dogma  or 
that  any  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  it.  It  found 
a  partial  expression  in  the  popular  but  loose  and  narrow 
formida  of  ChiUingworth,  "The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 

ii.  The  second  theory  has  been  called  the  chjnamic. 
It  holds  that  Holy  Scripture  was  not  "  dictated  by,"  but 

^  Hebraicus  V.  T.  codex,  turn  quoad  consonas,  turn  quoad 
voealia,  sive  pnncta  ipsa,  seu  punctorum  saltem  potestatem,  et 
turn  quoad  res,  turn  quoad  verba  t'eoTn-eui/Toc.  Formula  Conseiisus 
HeUetici,  quoted  by  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  Buxtorf,  Tract  de  Punct. 
Vocal.,  II.  V.      (Lee  on  Inspiration,  p.  4-17. ) 

-  We  may  instance  Jerome's  criticisms  on  the  "  Rusticitas,"  in 
the  style  of  some  of  the  prophets,  the  "  solecisms  "  of  St.  Paul, 
&c.  (Proem  in  Esaiam ;  Proem  in  Jerem. ;  ad  Gal.  iii.  1,  &c.) ; 
and  even  his  great  opponent,  St.  Augustine,  says  that  the  Evan- 
gelists wrote  "  ut  quisque  meminerat  et  ut  cuique  cordi  erat"  (De 
Cons.  Evang.  ii.  v.). 


"committed  to  wi-iting  under  the  guidance  of,"  the 
Holy  Si)irit.  While  recognising  the  Divine  energy,  it 
does  not  anniliilate  the  hiunan  co-operation.  The  truths 
are  inspu*ed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  words  and  phrases 
are  the  result  of  the  writer's  own  intliAdduality ;  the 
material  is  of  God,  the  form  is  of  man.  Just  as,  in  the 
old  mythology,  Apollo  was  regarded  as  the  mere  receiver 
of  the  oracles  which  he  delivered — learning  them  from 
Zeus,  but  intei-preting  them  for  men — so  the  prophet 
is,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Philo,  the  "  intei'preter"  of  those 
as  yet  unspoken  thoughts  which  God  siiggests  to  his 
understanding.  To  borrow  a  metaphor  wliich  is  very 
common  among  the  Fathers,  the  wind  breathes  upon 
the  ^olian  hai^p,  which  Avithout  its  agency  utters  no 
sound,  but  the  resultant  melody  is  largely  modified  by 
the  actual  construction  of  the  lyi'e  itself.  There  may 
be  weaknesses  and  imperfections  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression ;  there  can  be  none  in  the  truth  revealed. 
The  books  of  Scripture,  though  not  dictated,  are  yet  in- 
faUible,  indisputable,  perfectly  truthful  in  the  minutest 
particular.  The  theory  may  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  pregnant  expression  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Inspiratus 
a  Deo  sed  tartien  homo ;  "  and  it  is  pernaps  the  ^-iew 
most  prevalent  in  the  English  Chui-ch. 

iii.  The  next  theory  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
illumination.  1  adopt  this  tei-m  because  it  recognises 
various  degrees  of  insjnration.  Now  inspii-ation,  pro- 
perly speaking,  cannot  admit  of  degrees.  Illumination, 
as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  may  be  intermittent ; 
it  may  sink  into  the  faintest  possible  twilight,  or  may 
beam  with  noonday  splendom*;  but,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  inspiration  must  be  continuous.  It 
is  true  that  this  theory  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
former,  but  it  regards  the  subject  from  a  whoUy  diffe- 
rent point  of  view.  Tliis  view  dates  from  the  days  of 
the  Rabbis,  who  not  only  divided  the  Scriptures  into 
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the  Law,  Hie  Prophets,  aucl  the  Ha^jriographa,  but  dis- 
tinguished also  between  the  '•  Prophetic  Spirit "  which  in- 
spired the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  tlie  •'  Holy  Spirit'' 
■which  enabled  men  to  ^vi-ite  such  words  of  holiness  and 
wisdom  as  do  not  transcend  the  ordinary  facidties  of 
man  to  attain,  and  which  was  the  only  hispiriug  power 
recognised  by  them  in  the  Kethubim.i  From  the  ckys 
of  the  schoohuen  downwards  the  different  degrees  of 
inspiration  have  been  variously  classified.  Some  have 
distinguished  between  the  grace  of  superintendency, 
which  merely  saved  from  positive  error ;  the  grace  of 
elevation,  which  uplifted  the  thoughts  and  words  to  a 
lofty  standard ;  the  gi-ace  of  direction,  which  guided 
them  ahke  in  what  they  omitted  as  in  what  they  ex- 
pressed ;  and  the  grace  of  suggestion,  which  vouchsafed 
to  supply  both  words  and  thoughts.  Others,  again,  and 
this  is  a  view  which  has  found  some  favour  among 
leading  theologians  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  distinguish 
between  antecedent,  concomitant,  and  consequent  inspi- 
ration, the  last  being  merely  a  general  sanction  that 
a  book,  though  not  written  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
yet  contaius  nothing  false.  Although  this  theoiy  does 
not  ostensibly  abandon  the  doctiiue  of  inspiration  for 
the  whole  of  Sci-ipture,  it  is  clear  that  iu  its  extremest 
foiTU  it  nearly  merges  into  the  next  theoiy ;  for,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  "where  nature  ended  and  inspiration 
began,  it  is  not  for  man  to  say." 

iv.  The  next  theory,  which  has  been  widely  embraced, 
may  be  called  the  theoi-y  of  essential  as  distinguished 
from  plenary  inspiration.  Its  favourite  formida  is, 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  while  it  i-ejects, 
as  inaccurate,  the  expression  that  the  Bililo  is  the  word 
of  God.  Those  who  accept  this  view  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  record  of  a  Di\Tne 
revelation,  and  that  their  authors  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  they  confine  this  inspiration  to  matters 
of  doctrine,  matters  of  morality,  and,  above  all,  matters 
of  faith.-  Tliey  do  not  accept  as  necessarily  inspired 
or  infalhble  the  accidental  allusions  and  passing  phrases 
of  Scripture.  They  do  not  consecrate  the  obiter  dicta 
auctoris  uliud  agentis.  They  do  not  believe  that  the 
sacred  ^vriters  would  have  wished  us  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  scientific  accuracy  or  in- 
accuracy of  the  popuLir  expressions  in  which  they 
describe  natiu-al  phenomena  or  natural  laws.  They 
would  not  be  in  the  least  shocked  to  find  that  Moses 
could  have  expressed  a  cm-rent  fallacy  of  observation, 
lluat  St.  Stephen  could  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
memory,  or  that  St.  Paul  could  have  founded  an  illus- 
tration upon  a  mere  Rabl)inical  tradition.  Tliis  was  the 
theory  held  by  Erasmus,  R.  Simon,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Pfaft"  ;^  it  is  now  held  by  many  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  even  when  they  differ  so  mdely  as  PeiTone 
and  Dr.  Dollinger ;  it  is  accepted  by  the  great  mass  of 
German  theologians,  of  profound  learning  and  unim- 

1  Jtuuinunides,  Wore  Nevochim,  ii.  37,  45. 

-  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  distinguishes  between  tli«  things  that 
belong  to  faith,  principaliter  and  irdirecte. 
•*  See  Tholuck  in  Herzog's  C!/</iy/>a;dta. 


peachablo  orthodoxy ;  it  has  been  formally  repeated  and 
sanctioned  among  ourselves,  even  by  writers  so  widely 
separated  as  Bishop  Lowth,  Bishop  "Warburton,  Ai-ch- 
deacou  Paley,  Clarke,  Doddi-idgo,  Baxter,  Archbishop 
Sumner,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott.'* 

V.  The  fifth  theory  may  be  called  that  of  ordinary 
inspiration.  The  other  four  may  diifer  iu  tlio  extent 
to  winch  they  apply  the  woi'king  of  inspiration,  but 
they  all  agree  iu  regarding  it  as  being  an  extraordinary, 
transcendent,  and  supernatural  energj'.  Tlie  fifth-,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  found  in  Schleiermachcr  its  fore- 
most exponent,  regards  inspiration  as  a  thing  entirely 
subordinate  ru  the  Diviue  economy.  It  believes  that 
Christ  came  to  reveal  and  declare  his  Father  to  man- 
kind, and  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  truthful 
record  of  his  life,  his  death,  and  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught.  The  holders  of  this  theory  believe  that  tho 
action  of  the  Holy  Spu'it,  as  exercised  in  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  is  not  generically  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
influence  of  that  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  Christian  men,  which  all  admit  to  bo  analogoiis  to 
it.^  They  belioA^e  that  the  Bible  animates  and  awakens 
the  religious  consciousness  of  man,  but  they  attach  no 
infallible  trutlifiUuess  to  all  its  utterances,  nor  any 
Di\-ine  sanctity  to  its  incidental  and  non-religious 
teachings.  They  hold  that  each  book  and  passage  of 
Scripture  must  bo  tested  by  its  inherent  consistency 
with  that  which  we  learn  of  God's  will  from  his  revela- 
tion of  himself,  above  aU  in  tho  life  of  Christ.  They 
attach  consummate  importance  to  the  saying  of  St. 
Paul,  "The  letter  kiUeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life."^ 

It  is  clear  that  this  theory  is  the  veiy  autiijodes  of 
the  first  or  organic  theoiy.  According  to  the  organic 
theoiy,  the  Bible  is  in  every  text  absolutely  super- 
natural, transcendently  divine ;  according  to  the  dynamic 
theory,  it  is  throughout  human,  as  well  as  throughout 
diviue  ;  according  to  the  illumination  theory,  it  is  di\-ine, 
but  in  differing  degrees  ;  according  to  tho  essential 
theory,  it  is  di-snne  only  in  matters  of  faith ;  according 
to  the  ordinary  theoiy,  it  is  inspired,  but  not  always 
miraculous — sacred  but  not  always  supernatural — that 
it  is  always  to  be  reverenced,  but  not  always  and  ii*. 
every  point  to  be  accepted  as  divinely  authoritalive.- 
tliat  it  is  di^-ine  only  as  all  else  is  di-s-ine  which  is  good 


■•  The  name  of  Luther  has  often  been  claimed  as  sanctionia; 

some  such  view,  and  his  slighting  language  as  regards  the  Apo- 
cilj'pse,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  no  less  than  his  contemptuous 
rejection  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  as  an  "  epistola  Btrauiiuea,". 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  sanction  it.  The  fact  is,  however, 
different.  Luther  set  up  in  his  own  mind  a  certain  arbitrary  test 
of  canonicity  and  inspiration— viz.,  that  no  writiner  was  inspired 
unless  in  some  degree  it  testified  to  tho  truth  of  Christ's  Gospel 
("  Auch  ist  das  der  rechte  Priifostein  .alle  Bilcher  zu  tadelu,  wenn 
man  siehet  ob  sie  Christum  treiben  oder  nicht")  ;  and  acting  on  this 
test  he  rejected  these  portions  of  the  Canon.  (See  Lee  on  Ingpira- 
iion,  pp.  72  426.) 

5  Analogous  expressions  to  those  in  which  inspiration  is  described 
by  the  Fathers  may  also  be  found  in  Pagan  writers— c.*;.,  Plato, 
Ion., pp.  533,  534;  Tim., p.  74;  Arist.,  Be  Jtfnndo,  4;  Cic.Dc  Div.,  i.  50; 
Liv.  V.  15;  Sen.,  Ep.  27  ;  Virg.,  .-En.  vi.  47;  and  many  other  pas.'iages, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  Cic.  Pro  Arch.  S  : — "  Nemo  virmagnus 
sine  aliquo  afflatu  divino  unqnam  fuit." 

*2  Cor.  iii.  6.  Cf.  Rom.  vii.  6,  "That  we  should  serve  in  new- 
ness of  spirit,  not  in  the  olduess  of  the  letter  "  (ii.  29). 
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and  noble' — in  so  far  as  the  heart  of  man  is  divine  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

5.  The  very  fact  that  all  these  theories  are  severally 
held  by  men  of  authority  in  the  English  Church,  and  that, 
by  formal  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal,  even 
the  fifth  is,  within  certain  limitations,  capable  of  beiug 
maintained  without  any  violation  of  her  formularies, 
would  natui-ally  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  she  has 
pronounced  upon  the  question  no  authoritative  decision. 
Such  is  indeed  the  case.  The  Church  of  England 
requires  of  her  ministers  a  belief  that  "  Holy  Scripture 
■containeth  all  tilings  necessary  to  salvation;""  she  de- 
fines Holy  Scripture  to  be  the  imdoubtedly  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  she  makes  a 
passing  allusion  to  Scripture  as  "God's  word  written;"^ 
she  declares  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to 
the  New,  and  that  in  both  alike  everlasting  life  is  offered 
to  mankind  l)y  Christ  ;■*  she  requires  of  her  priests  and 
deacons  "  unfeignedly  to  believe  "  them,  and  to  be  per- 
suaded that  they  "  contain  sufficiently  all  doctrine  re- 
quired of  necessity  for  eternal  salvation  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  clear  that  in  these  passages, 
whUe  the  Scriptures  are  accepted  as  a  volume  in  the 
highest  degree  sacred,  yet  no  exclusive  sanction  is  given 
to  any  special  theory  of  iuspii-ation.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  word  is  concerned,  it  is  a  singular,  though  possibly 
an  undesigned  cu-cumstance,  that  both  the  word  "'inspi- 
ration "  and  the  verb  '"inspire"  occur  but  five  times  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  every  one  of  those 
five  instances  are  used  to  imply,  not  the  extraordinary 
and,  so  to  speak,  extinct,  but  the  ordinary  and  continual 
workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God — the  insj)iration 
which  cleanses  tlie  thoughts  of  the  Chiistian's  heart^ — 
the  inspiration  which  enables  us  to  think  those  things 
that  be  good^ — the  inspiration  which  makes  our  works 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God.'' 

6.  Nor  again  is  the  language  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject  of  its  own  mspiration  so  definite  or  decisive  as 
to  justify  us  in  building  up  formal  theological  systems 
on  isolated  passages,  treated  apart  from  the  general 
progress  of  revelation.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast 
multitude  of  passages  in  which  the  inspired  writers 
claim  to  be  delivering  the  direct  messages  of  God.^ 
The  Scriptui'es  generally  are  called  the  "  oracles  of 
G-od."  ^  In  three  several  instances,  passages  from  the 
Psalms  are  attributed  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'"     St.  Peter  says  that  "  the  in-ophecy  came 


1  James  i.  17.  "  Art.  VI.  3  Art.  XX.  4  Art.  VII. 

5  Collect  in  the  Commuuion  Service. 

6  Collect  for  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

''  Art.  XII.  Cf.  the  Collect  of  the  service  already  referred  to, 
and  the  Hymn  Veni  Creator  Spiritiis.  The  use  of  the  word  in 
other  writers  accords  with  this.  Thus  Milton  writes,  "  Inspire 
as  thou  art  wont  my  prompted  song,  else  mute."  And  in  his 
Animadversions,  "  And  as  thou  didst  dignify  our  fathers'  days 
with  many  revelations  ...  so  thou  canst  vouchsafe  to  us  (though 
unworthy)  as  large  a  portion  of  thy  Spirit  as  thou  pleasest. 
Tor  who  shall  prejudice  thy  all-governing  will,  seeing  the  power 
of  thy  grace  is  not  passed  away  with  the  primitive  times,  as  fond 
and  faithless  men  imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and 
thou  standest  at  the  door."  Many  analogous  passages  might 
be  quoted  alike  from  ancient  and  modem  authors. 

*  2  Sam.  sxiii.  2  ;  Jer.  i.  9,  &c.  »  Rom.  iii.  3. 

1"  Acta  i.  16;  Mark  xii.  36;  Heb.  iii.  7. 


not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost-'* 
and  he  says  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the 
X^rophets."  St.  Paul  says  that  he  taught  "  in  words 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth,"  that  "the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  throuo"h 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,''  and  that  '"  all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness.'"^ He  also  describes  his  own  teaching  as  not 
beiug  the  word  of  man,  but  "  in  truth  the  word  of  God." 
Our  Lord  himseK  appeals  to  Scripture  from  the  1)egin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  ministry — in  the  wilderness  and 
on  the  cross — and  often  in  the  emphatic  words,  "  It  is 
wi-itten,"  or  "  Have  ye  not  read.'"^  That  these  facts 
and  these  passages  do  imdoubtedly  prove  the  very  deep 
reverence  which  we  should  attach  to  Holy  Scripture, 
the  exceptional  weight  and  sanctity  of  its  language, 
and  its  inestimable  value  as  the  cliief  source  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  natiu-e  and  wdl  of  God,  is 
entirely  evident.;  but  they  cannot,  except  by  a  fallacy 
of  extension,  be  fairly  regarded  as  attributing  infalli- 
bility to  each  separate  statement  in  Holy  Writ,  or  as 
implying  that  every  book,  and  every  portion  of  every 
book,  was  written  under  the  influence  of  an  exceptional 
iUumiuation.  Luther,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis, 
is  carefid  to  point  out  that  the  expression  "  God  said," 
while  it  does  imply  the  direct  con^'iction  of  a  Divine 
message,  does  not  mean  a  necessarily  miraculous  com- 
munication or  a  voice  in  the  air.  It  is  said  in  Scripture 
of  David,  and  of  Samson,  that  they  were  powerfully 
moved  and  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  '*  yet  this 
did  not  apply  so  completely  to  their  words  or  actions 
as  to  save  them  from  the  commission  of  even  grave 
and  terrible  sins.  The  Apostles  were  mitred  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  tongues  of  cloven  flame,  and  were  "  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  yet  we  know  that  they  could  and 
did  err,  and  that  in  serious  matters  connected  with  the 
duties  of  daily  life.  Four  times  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  did  they  receive  from  their  Divine  Master  the 
jjromise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' ^  and  it  was  his  last  pro- 
mise that  he  would  be  witli  them  always,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.'®  We  know  how  fully  and  richly 
that  promise  was  fulfilled ;  yet  it  left  them  to  the  last 
"  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,"''  capable  of 
errors  both  in  judgment  and  in  practice.'^  It  has,  in- 
deed, Iseen  often  and  emphatically  denied  that  this 
possibility  of  mistake  could  aft'ect  them  in  what  they 
wrote.  That  they  did  so  err  I  am  not  so  in-evereut  as 
to  assert,  nor  has  the  widest  learning  and  acutest  in- 
genuity of  scepticism  ever  pointed  to  one  complete  and 
demonstrable  error  of  fact  or  doctrine  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament.    But  what  we  are  now  considei-ing  is 


11  2  Pet.  i.  21;  1  Pet.  i  11. 

12  1  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  15. 

13  Mark  ii.  25  ;  is.  12,  13 ;  xiv.  27. 

H  1  Sam.  xvi.  13;  Judg.  siii.  25.     Cf.  Judg.  vi.  34;  1  Sam.  xi.  6. 

15  Matt.  X.  19,  20  ;  Mark  xiii.  II ;  Luke  xii.  11,  12 ;  John  SJT. 

16  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
1"  Acts  xiv.  15. 

IS  Acts  XV.  36—39 ;  Gal.  ii.  11,  &c. 
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the  possibility  of  arri%-ing  at  some  iuflexible  theory  of 
iuspiratiou ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  argiinieut  to 
suppose  that  there  may  l)e  a  real  analogy  between  the 
facts  observable  in,  and  the  laws  Avhich  apply  to,  the 
lives  and  the  writings  of  inspired  men.  Except  by  a 
slavishly  literal  interpretation,  and  a  fallacious  extension 
of  appUcability,  there  is  no  passage  of  Holy  Scriptiu-e 
which  can  be  made  to  bear  tlic  immense  weight  of 
meaning  laid  upon  it  by  those  who  maintain  that  all 
Scripture,  do\vn  to  its  minutest  particulars,  is  absolutely 
infallible   and  supematurally  inspired.      Accepted  ac- 


cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  language,  and  tested 
by  the  simple  and  natural  canons  of  criticism,  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  never  claim  for  themselves,  or  for  each 
other,  any  such  purely  miraculous  exaltation  above  tbo- 
possibilities  of  human  imperfection.  To  claim  that 
they  write  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  to  in- 
sist with  the  whole  emphasis  of  their  convictions  that 
they  are  delivei-ing  the  Gospel  and  the  messages  of  God, 
is  a  widely  different  thing  from  claiming  that  every 
Avord  which  they  utter  is  as  far  above  all  human  criticism 
as  if  it  had  been  articulated  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 


ILLUSTEATIONS   OF   HOLY   SCEIPTUEE   FEOM   COINS,  MEDALS, 

AND   INSCEIPTIONS.— VII. 

BY   THE    REV.    CANON    KAWLINSON,    M.A.,    CAMDEN    PROFESSOR   OF   ANCIENT    HISTORY    IN   THE   UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD. 


^^^^gHE  history  of  Tu-hakah,  king  of  Etliiopia, 
who  stands  out  as  an  important  figure  in 
Isaiah's  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  gi'eat 
expedition  against  Judah  (Isa.  xxxatI.  9), 
receives  illustration  both  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Egyi^t  and  from  those  of  Assyria. 
The  monuments  of  Egj-^^it  place  before  us  a 
king,  wliom  they  call  Tohrak,  orTaharuka.'  at 
exactly  the  time  when  the  Tirlmkah  of  Scrip- 
ture alai'ms  Sennacherib.-  This  monarch  ap- 
pears in  the  Egyptian  records,  first  of  all, 
as  a  hostile  king  of  Ethiopia,  whose  power 
is  unacknowledged  in  Egypt.  Later  he  is 
found  to  have  established  his  dominion  over 
the  lower  countiy.  and  to  be  lord  of  the  two 
Egypts,  no  less  than  of  the  Ethiopian  high- 
land. The  point  of  time  whereto  the  narrative 
of  Isaiah  belongs  seems  to  be  just  when  one 
of  these  two  conditions  was  merging  into  the 
other.  Tirhakah  is  called  "  king  of  Cush "  (Ethiopia), 
not  king  of  Egyjit,  since  his  authority  apparently  is  not 
yet  fully  establi-shed  in  the  lowland.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  evidently  claims  a  certain  suzerainty  over  the 
Nile  valley ;  since  otherwise  he  would  not  feel  aggrieved 
by  Sennacherib's  proceedings,  or  have  any  reason  for 
setting  his  forces  in  motion  against  him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  great  rivals,  Tir- 
hakah and  Sennacherib,  ever  came  into  contact.  Tlie 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assp-ian  host  paralysed 
the  aggressor,  and  forced  him  to  return  hastily  to  his 
o\vn  land,  before  his  troops  came  into  collision  mth 
those  of  his  powerfid  antagonist.  But  that  antagonist 
profited  by  his  withdrawal.  All  the  extant  records 
show  that  Sennacherilj's  great  failure  was  followed  by 
the  retirement  of  Assyi-ia  from  the  position  of  an 
assailant  of  Egypt ;  and  that,  as  that  counti-y  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  Ethiopia,  in  the  absence  of  Assyi-ia, 

1  "Tehrak,"  according  to  Wilkinson  (Eawlinson,  Herodotus,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  319,  2ad  edit.) ;  -'Taharuka"  according  to  Bunsen  (Egypt's 
Place,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  540) . 

2  See  2  Kings  six.  9. 
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obtained  an  undisputed  supremacy.  Hence  the  gi-eat 
name  which  Tirhakah  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.^  The  Assyrian  records  shovr  us  that  the 
eminence  of  Tirhakah  was  maintained  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  that  it  was  only  forfeited  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  Assjoians  imder  Esar- 
haddou,  the  son  of  Senuacheril),  who  reduced 
all  Eg}'pt  imder  his  authority,  and  forced 
Tu-hakah  to  retu'e  upon  Meroe,  his  capital. 
Egypt  then  passed  imder  Assp-ia  for  a  space 
of  some  two  or  three  years  (B.C.  671 — 669), 
during  which  period  there  was  "  a  pathway 
out  of  Egp)t  to  Asspia.  and  the  Asspiaa 
came  into  Egpit,  and  the  Egj^itian  into 
Asspia,  and  the  Egyptians  seiTed  ^vith  the 
Assyrians"  (Isa.  xix.  23).  Esar-haddon  vain- 
gloriously  styled  himself  during  these  years 
"King  of  Assp-ia,  Babylon,  Egpit,  Meroe, 
and  Ethiopia."^  But  even  then  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Ethiopian  was  not  crushed.  Tri- 
hakah  Inded  his  tune,  and  in  B.C.  669,  learning  that  the 
Asspiau  monarch  had  fallen  ill  and  partially  abdicated 
his  throne,  he  once  more  issued  from  his  Ethiopian 
fastnesses,  and  biu'st  upon  the  Nile  valley  \nt\i  over- 
whelming force.  Expelling  the  governors  whom  Esar- 
liaddon  had  set  up  m  the  various  towns,  he  established 
his  court  at  Memphis,  and  reigned  xmdisturbcd  for  two 
(or  perhaps  three)  years,  Asspia  making  no  effort 
against  him.  At  length,  however,  in  B.C.  667  (or  G66), 
Sardauapalus  (Asshur-baui-pal),  having  succeeded  his 
father  Esar-haddon,  took  in  hand  the  recovery  of  Egpjt, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  succeeded  in  re- 
establisliing  the  Asspian  suzerainty.  Tu-hakah  was 
once  more  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  his  native 
dominions,  B.C.  665  (or  664) ;  and  his  death  happening 
about  the  same  time,  the  Asspian  power  was  soon 
firmly  established  in  Egypt.  Ethiopian  ascendancy 
was  repressed,  and  henceforth  no  '•  king  of  Cush " 
was  ever  able  to  subject  Egypt  or  even  seriously 
trouble  it. 

^  Strab.  i.  3,  §  21 ;  xv.  1,  §  6.     ■•  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  201. 
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BT  THK    REV.   A.    S.   AGLEN,   M.A.,    INCUMBENT   OP   ST.  NINIAN'S,   ALTTH,   N.B. 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

STUDY  of  the  Bible  would  be  very  in- 
complete which  did  not  include  some 
attempt  to  understand  the  character  of 
its  poetry.  But  it  is  a  study  beset  with 
difficulties,  oven  to  those  who  have  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  language.  In  the  literature  of 
other  nations  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  prose  from  verse.' 
The  common  features  of  versification — quantity,  metre, 
and  rhyme — are  generally  well  marked,  and  though 
compositions  professedly  prose  often  abound  in  imagi- 
native wi'itiug,  the  greater  part  of  the  j)oetry,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  conforms  to  fixed  metrical 
laws. 

"  Numbers  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound, 
Wbioh  not  the  nicest  ear  in  harshness  wound, 
Are  necessary."  - 

It  is  not  so  with  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.      Isaiah 
was  numbered  with  prose  wi'iters  till  rescued  by  Bishop 
LoAvtli^  a  century  ago.     The  same  pen  which  placed  the 
sublime  bard  among  his  poetical  compeers  was  the  first 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  structure  of  i 
Hebrew  verse.      The  f  oUomng  passage  gives  the  learned 
bishop's  estimate  of  the   difficulties  of  the  branch  of 
study  in  whicli  he  achieved  such  marked  success.    After 
remarkiug  that  no  selected  examples  can  exliibit  "  the 
full  ferine  of  the  peculiarities  which  serve  to  distinguish 
the  poetical  diction  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  preserve  that 
sublimity  and  splendour  for  -.vlncli  it  is  so  remarkable,"  I 
ho  continues  : — "  Tlie  perfect  character  and  genius,  the 
whole  form,  principles,  and  nature  of  the  poetical  diction  , 
;iud  ornaments,  can  neitlier  be  comprehended  in  any  ! 
minute  or  artificial  jM-ecepts  whatever,  nor  perhaps  bo  '' 
reduced   altogether  to  rule  or  method;  the  complete  i 
knowledge   and    perception   of   these  are   only  to   bp  ! 
attained  by   reading  and   investigation,    united    with  | 
acuteness  of  judgment  and  delicacy  of  taste."'' 

In  the  following  series  of  papers  little  more  can  be 
promised  than  an  attempt  to  indicate  to  tho  student  the 
dii-ection  which  his  investigations  should  take,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  the  j)rincipal  results  attained  by  the 
labours  of  Lowth  and  other  scholars,  German  and 
English. 

The  Bible  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  literature 
of  a  higldy  imaginative  i)eople.  This  fact  shows  itself, 
even  in  a  translation,  in  the  poetical  character  of  tlie 
lang-uago.  There  are,  in  every  language,  words  in 
comnion  use   to    express   moral   or  intellectual  facts, 

1  Prose  and  verse  are  terms  which  arose  in  copying  MSS.  Prose 
is  written  straight  on  (prorsus) ;  verse  (a  vertendo),  thonofh  it  derived 
its  original  rutaning  not  from  metrical  considerations,  but  from 
the  importance  of  preserving  an  even  margin,  became  limited  to 
■writiufT  in  numbers. 

"  Essay  on  Poctrij,  by  the  Duke  of  Buclnngliam. 

•'  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  the  Translation  o£  Isaiah. 

'  Lecture  xv. 


which,  if  traced  back  to  the  root,  are  found  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  some  material  appearance.  "  Might  origi- 
nally means  straight;  wrong  means  twisted;  spirit 
primarily  means  wind;  transgression,  the  crossing  of 
a  line ;  supercilious,  the  raising  of  the  eyebrow.  Wo 
say  the  heart  to  exj)ress  emotion ;  the  head  to  denote 
thought;  and  thought  and  emotion  are  in  their  turn 
words  borrowed  from  sensible  tilings  and  now  apj^ro- 
priated  to  spiritual  nature.  Most  of  the  process 
by  which  this  transformation  is  made,  is  hidden  from 
us  in  the  remote  time  when  language  was  framed;"^ 
but  as  we  trace  back  the  literatru-e  of  a  country  we 
see  the  process  in  many  cases  at  work,  and  we  are 
conscious  that  the  language,  as  we  recede,  grows  moro 
and  more  pictm-esque  until  its  infancy,  when  it  is 
aU  poetry.  The  Bible  offers  examples  of  this.  There 
we  see  the  process  at  work  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  words  just  cited.  The  spu-it  is  still  the  breath 
or  the  wind.^  Tlie  word  describing  a  man  of  justice 
and  integrity  is  repeatedly  applied  to  a  road,  where  it 
is  in  our  version  translated  "straight."  To  sin  is  to 
miss  the  mark,  to  stmuble,  or  to  wander  from  the  riglit 
road  ;^  while  a  life  of  holiness  is  represented  as  a  Avalk 
in  the  path  approved  by  God.^ 

But  in  addition  to  this,  which  miglit  be  called  the 
unconscious  tendency  of  a  language  to  poetic  expres- 
sion, there  are  abundant  proofs,  at  almost  every  page  of 
the  sacred  volume,  of  the  Hebrew  love  for  metaphor 
and  figurative  use  of  words.  The  discourses  of  our 
Lord  alone  wiU  afford  sufficient  examples  of  this. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  few  shoi't  verses  He  likens 
himself  both  to  a  shepherd  and  to  the  gate  of  tlie  sheep- 
fold,  and  in  eveiy  parable  there  appears  a  fresh  symbol 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Another  interesting"  fact  bears  witness  to  the  poetic 
r)ower  resident  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  IsJ'ations  gene- 
rally have  many  words  for  that  which  interests  them 
most,  and  the  language  of  the  Israelite  is  rich  and  copious 
in  terms  for  natural  objects,  from  which  sve  perceive 
how  deep  and  extended  was  his  feeling  ior  nature. 
In  Hebrew  tlicre  are  ten  different  words  for  different 
kinds  of  'rain.  A  stream  miglit  be  called  by  one  of  nine 
names.  Five  words  in  the  Bible  are  translated  by  our 
one  "  valley,"  wliUe  thirteen  are  rendered  "  light."  There 
are  also  in  the  compass  of  the  Bible  as  many  as  250 
botanical  names. 

These  indications  are  evident  to  the  reader  of  tho 
English  Bible.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew- 
discloses  other  signs  of  its  poetical  capacities.  ChUdrcn, 
and  nations  in  the  infant  stage,  by  couTcrting  uomis 
into  verbs,  lend  great  force  and  liveliness  to  their  rude 
and  imperfect  speech.  A  great  deal  of  the  life  and 
action    of  Hebrew  poetry  is   due    to    a  simUar  close 


5  Emerson  on  Nature, 
7frov.  six.  2.  &c. 


6  Job  xsvi.  4  ;  John  iii.  8. 
6Ps.  1.  23  (margin). 
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relation  between  the  verb  and  nonu  ^  wliicli  liavc  the 
same  root-form.  A  peculiarity,  too,  in  the  tonsos,  which 
permit  an  instantaneous  change  from  past  to  future, 
enables  a  writer  to  give  to  a  picture  a  vi-vadness  and 
sense  of  present  rcality  which  can  scarcely  be  preserved 
in  translation.  Tlie  effect  is  heightened  by  the  genius 
of  the  language  to  combine  in  one  word  those  different 
members  of  a  sentence  which  other  languages  must 
express  by  many  different  terms. 

These  facts  woiUd  be  enough  to  indicate  how  largely 

imagination   was   likely  to   enter  into   every   Hebrew 

composition,  and  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  literature 

of  the  nation  might  be  expected  to  take  a  poetical  form. 

The  student  will  appreciate  the  remark  of  Herder,  that 

the  Hebi-ew  tongue  declares  for  itseK,  "  I  myself  am  a 

poem."     But  there  is  one  other  tendency  in  the  same 

direction  which  is  frequent  and   deserving  of  notice. 

The  Jews  never  developed  a  philosophy.     Abstraction 

was  foreign  both  to  the  national  habits  of  thought  and  to 

the  language.     The  Bible  exhibits  tliis  in  the  frequency 

of  its  personification.     Nothing  came  within  the  Jews' 

intelligence  which  did  not  take  a  bodily  .shape.     Even 

in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  arguments  which  in  other 

resiiccts  reflect  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  this  Hebrew 

tendency  is  continually  displayed.     In   the  Apostle's 

consciousness  there  are  two  rival  combatants  stri^-ing 

for  the  mastery.-     The  law  becomes  a  li^-ing  creature 

with  power  to  kill  or  bless,  charity  a  sensitive  tiling 

capable   of  patience  and  kindness.-*     Sin   assumes  a 

terrible  individuality  as  a  monster  armed  with  a  sting, 

or  a  person  bearing  a  goad.'* 

Tliese  considerations  prepare  us  to  regard  the  whole 
Bible  as  cast  in  a  poetical  mould.  That  it  begins  and 
ends  with  a  poem  ;  that  its  history  is  told  in  a  manner 
which  reminds  us  more  of  Shakespeare's  manner  of 
teUing  histoi-y  than  of  that  of  professed  historians  in 
past  or  present  times ;  that  its  prophetic  inspiration  was 
accompanied  with  the  gift  of  song ;  that  One  greater 
than  all  the  prophets  did  not  tlisdain  the  poetic  form 
natural  to  his  countiy,^  and  spoke  with  a  tenderness  and 
truth  of  nature,  and  a  sympathy  for  all  the  depth  and 
mystery  and  complexity  of  the  human  heart,  to  which 
we  look  for  parallels  only  in  the  poetic  literature  which 
owes  its  fullest  inspiration  to  Christianity ;  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  compositions  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  poetical  intention  or  form,  is  often  carried 
away  by  the  splendour  of  his  thought  into  almost  IjTic 
bursts  of  })assionate  eloquence  ;— all  this  follows  on 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  mind  was  naturally  capable 
of  quick  and  ydvid  imagination,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
language  was  an  instrument  of  singular  flexibility  and 
power. 

But  a  more  important  consideration  yet  remains. 
This  poetic  nature  was  doubtless  given  that  Israel  might 

1  Herder,  Geist  der  EbraiscJien  Poesie. 

2  Eom.  vii.  8,  9.  3  i  Cor.  xiii. 
•*  1  Cor.  XV.  55.     (See  Dean  Stanley's  note.) 

5  The  parable,  it  will  be  seen  prosentlj-,  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  versification.  The  structure  called  jtaraUclism 
is  also  clearly  evident  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  our 
Lord's  discourses. 


the  better  perform  the  great  function  committed  to  it 
by  God.     That  it  might  fulfil  this  end,  it  needed  to  be 
suljordinated  to  the  great  master  truth  by  which  the 
nation  was  possessed,  and  which  made  its  glory  and  its 
strength.     The  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  was  the  handmaid 
of  his  religion  ;  there  is  therefore  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible  something  which  elevates  it  above  all  other  lite- 
rature of  the  same  kind.      The  transcendent  nature  of 
its  inspiration  seems  to  consecrate  all  other  works  of 
human  genius  to  which  we  give   the   name   inspired. 
Much  that  bears  the  name  of  poetry  is  degraded  by 
unworthy  associations  or  by  the  subject  on  which  it  is 
employed.     It  is  weU  known  how  the   gi-eat   Grecian 
philosopher  planned  to  exclude  from  his  ideal  republic 
even  the  works  of  Homer  and  the  great  tragedians. 
Yet  there  were  songs  worthy,  as  he  deemed,  of  entrance. 
"  These  two  harmonies  I  ask  you  to  leave :  the  strain  of 
necessity  and  the  strain  of  freedom,  the  strain  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  strain  of  the  fortunate,  the  strain 
of  courage  and  the  strain  of  temperance ;  these,  I  say, 
leave.'"*      Wlaat  would  have  to  be  added  to  these  to 
exhibit  the  supreme  excellence  of  Hebrew  poetiy  ?     It 
raises  the  strain,  not  of  courage  and  virtue  only,  mighty 
as  these  are,  but  of  truth  and  holiness,  of  faith  jind 
hope,  of  progress  and  perfection,  of  fideUty  to  God,  and 
unbroken  trust  in  his  goodness  and  love.     Ever  since 
it  was  poured  forth  from  the  full  hearts  of  the  sweet 
singers   of  Israel,  the   world  has  been  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  life  and  strength  from  its  stream.     What- 
ever dreams  of  future  glory  humanity  shapes  for  itself, 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  not  excluded,  but  is  welcomed 
as  the  music  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  remarks  on  the  general  poetic  character  of  the 
Bible  will  not  seem  out  of  place  if  we  consider  for  a 
moment  how  much  depends  on  our  ability  to  distinguish 
its  poetiy  from  its  prose.  Many  fatal  errors  in  theology 
are  due  to  the  confusion  of  figure  with  fact,  metaphor 
with  demonstration.  There  is  danger  when  terms  used 
ill  a  fluid  and  emotional  way  are  taken  for  formal  and 
rigid  symbols.  Both  among  Jcavs'  and  Christians 
oi)iiiioiis  and  practices  have  ere  now  lieen  surrounded 
with  tlie  sanctity  of  religion,  which  rest  on  no  other 
basis  than  the  determination  to  find  literal  and  scientific 
exactness  where  God  has  bestowed  the  nobler  gift  of 
poetiy. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  which  have  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  strictly  poetical  j)resent  certain  marked 
peculiarities  of  style  and  a  distinct  poetical  structure. 
They  will  be  enumerated  here  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  our  Biljlcs,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  song  being  left  more  convenientlj'  for  a 
later  paper.     The  poem  of  Job,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the 


^'  Plato,  Roimllic,  iii.,  Jowett's  translation. 

'There  is  nohmit  to  the  absurd  literalism  of  the  Eabbinical 
iuteri)retatious.  An  instance  will  suffice.  In  Ps.  i.  the  poet  says 
of  the  upright  man,  "  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ; 
.aud  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  niijht."  Starting  the 
objection  that  sleep  and  caves  would  render  this  ceaseless  medita- 
tion impossible,  E.  Kimchi  concludes  that  to  fulfil  the  text  it 
is  enough  to  wear  tephillim  or  phylacteries.  (See  Smith's  DiC' 
ivmarij  of  the  Bible,  under  "  Frontlet.") 
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Pi'overbs,  the  Cauticlos,  proclaiiu  their  own  character. 
The  prophets,  it  has  been  well  said,  '•  vibrate  between 
poetry  and  prose."  Isaiah,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chapters  which  occur  also  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  is 
poetry  of  the  most  sublime  and  elegant  kind.  "  The 
first  of  the  prophets,  botli  in  order  and  dignity,  he 
abounds  in  sucli  transcendent  excellences  that  he  may 
be  properly  said  to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of 
prophetic  poetry."^  Jeremiah  ranks  below  Isaiah, 
though  deficient  in  neither  sublimity  nor  elegance. 
Only  half  of  his  book  can  be  pronounced  to  have  the 
character  of  poetry.  The  Lamentations  are  an  elegy 
of  deep  and  sustained  pathos.  Ezekiel  is  "  deep,  vehe- 
ment, tragical,  with  sentiments  elevated  and  full  of  fire." 
The  greater  part  of  his  ]3rophecy  is  poetical  both  in 
matter  and  diction.  Of  the  minor  prophets,  Jonah 
(with  the  exception  of  liis  hymn)  and  Haggai  must 
rank  with  Daniel  as  prose  writers.  Zechariah  is  only 
partly  poetical,  and  Malachi  is  composed  in  a  "  kind 
of  middle  style."  The  rest,  wliile  exliibiting  each  liis 
peculiar  excellence,  are  all  to  be  considered  as  coming 
withiu  the  limits  of  the  poetical  part  of  the  Bible. 

But  the  list  is  not  complete.-  Scattered  throiigh 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  from  the  very  beginning,  are 

1  Lowth  (Lecture  sxi.). 

-  Part  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  decidedly  poetical.  Euth 
is  an  exquisite  pastoral  idyll.  The  Apocrypha,  too,  contain  at 
least  one  book  of  undoubted  poetic  character  and  excellence — viz., 
Ecclesiaaticus. 


passages  of  a  high  order  of  poetry— hj-mns,  war  songs, 
odes  of  invocation,  chants  of  ^dctoiy,  psalms  of  praise, 
elegies  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos.  Nor  does  the 
stream  die  away  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  reappears 
from  the  desert  period  that  separates  it  from  the  New, 
like  a  buried  river  bursting  forth  with  eagerness  to  its 
native  light  and  an*.  Finally,  among  those  compositions 
which  possess  in  great  abundance  most  of  the  elements 
of  poetry,  must  be  reckoned  the  maa^ellous  gi-oup  of 
A-isions  unroUed  before  the  eye  of  the  seer  of  Patmos, 
wliich  forms  so  fitting  a  close  to  the  sacred  canon. 

These  have  been  preserved  of  the  "  Songs  of  Zion ;" 
but  probably  more  have  perished.  The  songs  of 
Solomon  were  a  thousand  and  five.^  Of  these  probably 
not  one  remains,  for  the  beautiful  composition  which 
bears  the  monarch's  name,  and  is  called  the  Song  of 
Songs,  contains  internal  evidence  against  this  author- 
sliip ;  and  of  the  two  psahns  ascril^ed  to  Solomon  by 
their  titles,  only  the  first  can,  in  any  probability,  com© 
fi-om  his  pen.  Jeremiah  composed  a  dirge  or  elegy  for 
Josiah,'*  which  imfortunately  has  not  sm^ived  with  the 
other  book  of  Lamentations  of  the  same  prophet.  Two 
books,  at  least,  containing  songs  and  poetical  naiTatives, 
only  a  few  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
are  quoted,  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah"^  and 
"  The  Book  of  Jasher,  or  the  Uin-ight.'"'' 


3  1  Kings  iv,  32. 
5  Numb.  xxi.  14. 


■*  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25. 

6  Josh.  X.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18. 


SCEIPTURE     BIOaRAPHIE  S.— XIII. 

THE    PATRIARCHS. 
JACOB. 

BY   THE    REV.   W.    HANNA,    D.D.,    EDINBUKGH. 


2>j)AC0B  and  Esau  were  fifteen  years  old 
when  their  grandfather  died.  It  must 
have  been  some  years  thereafter — giving 
room  for  Esau's  taste  for  the  chase  being 
developed — when  one  evening,  at  Beer-sheba,  Jacob  was 
cooking  for  himself  a  very  savoury  mess  of  red  lentils. 
"  The  red  lentil,"  Dr.  Tristram  teUs  us,  "  is  considered 
the  best.  We  have  eaten  it  mixed  with  meal  for  bi-ead; 
but  it  is  now  generally  used  as  a  pottage,  or  cooked  as 
the  Spaniards  cook  haricot  beans,  stewed  with  oil  and 
flavoiired  with  red  pepper."^  Jacob's  cookery  may  not 
have  matched  that  of  the  Sj)aniard,  but  if  the  red  lentil 
were  tlien  a  rarity  lately  introduced  from  Egypt,  and  if 
Jacob  was  following  tlie  instructions  of  that  clever 
housewife,  his  mother,  in  preparing  the  dish,  we  may 
well  believe  it  to  have  been  a  singularly  attractive  one. 
Just  as  it  is  ready,  Esau  returns  from  a  long  day's  un- 
successful hunting,  faint  with  fatigiie,  famishing  with 
hunger.  We  are  told  of  the  Arab  by  those  who  know 
him  weU  that  his  himger  is  madness.  This  madness  is 
aow  upon  Esau.    As  he  looks  at  the  pottage  and  scents 

1  The  Natural  History  of  tlie  Bible,  p.  462. 


its  exciting  fragrance,  he  exclaims,  "  Feed  me,  I  pray 
thee,  with  that  red— that  red ! "  He  knows  not  what  to 
caU  it.  His  wily  brother,  perceiving  how  passionately 
impatient  he  is,  at  once  seizes  the  opportunity,  and 
guarding  the  food  so  coveted,  says  to  him,  '•  Sell  me  this 
day  thy  birthi-ight."  He  knew  that  this  birthiight 
belonged  to  his  brother  as  the  first-bom.  Besides  a 
double  portion  of  the  household  estate,  and  headship 
over  the  family  and  ti-ibe,  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and 
his  descendants  this  bii-thright  carried  with  it  the  entail 
of  the  higher  spii-itual  blessmgs  of  the  covenant. 
Wliat  ideas  at  their  age  Jacob  and  Esau  respectively 
entertained  regarding  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Then- 
common  understanding  may  have  been  that  some  mys- 
terious benefits  were  attached  to  it.  So  far  as  these 
were  purely  spiritual,  to  be  realised  in  theii-  descendants 
rather  than  in  themselves,  we  may  well  believe  tliat 
Esau  cared  little  about  them.  That  in  this  respect 
Jacob's  impressions,  even  in  early  life,  were  other  thaa 
and  opposite  to  those  of  his  brother  is  more  than  pro- 
bable; but  that  his  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the 
birthright  sprung  solely  or  mainly  from  a  true  ai^precia- 
tioa  of  the  spkitual  benefits,  immised  with  any  care  or 
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concern  for  the  secular  advantages  involved,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  His  mother  had  told  him  that  in  the 
case  of  her  two  sons  tlie  customary  order  was  to  be 
reversed ;  that  the  elder  was  to  serve  the  younger. 
There  seemed  but  little  chance  of  this  being  brought 
about,  either  by  his  father's  ordering,  or  by  his  own 
superior  vigour  carrying  it  over  his  brother's  weakness. 
Here,  however,  was  a  chance  of  his  getting  Esau  volun- 
tarily to  part  with  his  birthright.  That  Jacob  was  so 
very  prompt  to  seize  tlie  moment  of  advantage,  tells 
how  actively  he  was  on  the  watch — how  keen  anyhow  to 
gain  the  benefit.  Ho  so  far  succeeds.  To  his  demand, 
••  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthriglit,"  the  hungry,  impe- 
tuous, unspiritual  child  of  the  chase  replies,  "  Behold,  I 
am  on  the  point  to  die :  and  what  profit  shall  this  bu-th- 
right  do  to  me?"  Let  him  have  the  pottage,  and  he 
will  give  up  the  birthright.  Not  satisfied  with  such  a 
random  word,  which  might  afterwards  be  disavowed, 
Jacob  will  have  a  firmer  security :  "  Swear  to  me  this 
day."  Ready  to  do  anything  to  gratify  the  claimant 
appetite  of  the  moment — an  oath  with  him  perhaps  a 
thing  of  little  weight — Esau  swears,  gets  the  bread  and 
pottage,  "eats  and  drinks,  and  rises  up  and  goes  his 
way  "  (Gen.  xxv.  34). 

This  unbrotherly,  ungenerous,  ignoble  attempt  to 
filch  the  birthright  out  of  Esau's  hands,  is  tho  one 
solitaiy  incident  recorded  in  the  first  seventy-seven 
years  of  Jacob's  life.  It  pleases  us  to  think  that  lie 
got  no  benefit  by  it.  It  did  not  alter  his  position  for 
the  better  in  the  least.  It  was  not  upon  Esaus  ha^'ing 
voluntarily  bartered  away  the  birthright  that  his  de- 
j)rival  of  it  by  Isaac  rested ;  nor  did  Jacob  himself 
ever  venture  to  make  that  barter  the  basis  of  liis  claim. 
The  fifty  years  or  more  that  intert'ened  between  this 
and  tlie  next  recorded  incident  in  Jacob's  histoiy,  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  changed  his  character.  Rebekah, 
noticing  the  growing  frailties  of  her  husband,  and 
fearing  that  he  may  soon  die.  overhears  one  day  a  com- 
mission given  by  him  to  Esau,  and  suspects  its  design. 
It  rouses  her  to  prompt  decisive  action.  In  all  the  haste 
of  one  who  has  contrived  a  skilful  plot,  and  is  eager 
for  its  instant  execution,  she  goes  to  Jacob,  and  telling 
him  what  he  is  at  once  to  do,  says,  '•  Now  therefore,  my 
son,  obey  my  voice  according  to  that  which  I  command 
thee"  (Gen.  xx\ii.  8).  Jacob  hears,  but  for  a  moment 
hesitates.  Is  it  •;  sensitive  conscience  shrinking  from  the 
dishonour  of  the  deed  ?  No,  it  is  but  a  timid  and  calcu- 
lating spiiit  foreseeing  a  great  risk,  and  treml)liiig  to 
encounter  it.  The  hesitating  Macbeth  says  to  his  unflinch- 
ing wife,  "  If  we  should  fail."  "  We  fail !"  is  her  reply ; 
"  but  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-point.  and  we'll 
not  fail.''  "  Peradventure,"  says  the  hesitating  Jacob 
to  his  unflinching  mother,  "  my  father  vnll  feel  me.  and 
I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver ;  and  I  shall  bring  a 
curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing."  The  Lady  Macbeth 
of  the  Hebrew  story  answers,  "  Upon  me  be  thy  curse, 
my  son  :  only  obey  my  voice."  Jacob  takes  the  place, 
and  acts  the  part  that  she  prescribes.  He  does  it  well ; 
jiis  courage  never  falters,  never  fails.  It  is  severely 
tried.     He  comes  to  Isaac  with  the  prepared  venison,  I 


and  says,  "  My  father."     At  first  hearing  of  his  voice, 

his  father   suspects  and  challenges  him :    "  Who  art 

thou,  my  son  ?"     There  must  be  no  hesitation  now,  and 

there  is  none.     The  bold,  the  barefaced  falsehood  liang.9 

not  on  the  liiJ :   "  I  am  Esau,  thy  first-born.     I  liave 

done  according  as  thou  badest  me ;  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit 

and  eat  of  my  venison,'  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me." 

"  I  love  Jacob's  blessing,"  says  the  good  Bishoj)  Hall, 

"  but  I  hate  his  lie.'  -   Besides  that  created  by  the  voice, 

a  new  doubt  crosses  the  old  man's  mind.    He  had  never 

known  Esau  come  back  from  the  hunting  fields  so  early. 

"  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  f  oimd  it  so  quickly,  my  son  ?  " 

he  asks.     The  answer  is,  "  Because  the  Lord  thy  God 

brought  it  to  me."    The  lie  is  backed  by  something 

worse.     "  The  baseness  of  Jacob,"  says  Dean  AJford, 

"  is  here  coped  by  his  blasphemy."^     Isaac  remembers 

what  a  haiiy  man   Esau  is.      He  will   use  this  test: 

"  Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 

whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not."     The  very 

thing  that  Jacob  told  Rebekah  that  he  feared.     But  she 

had  put  out  all  her  skill  in  clothing  every  exposed  part 

of  his  person  with  skins  of  kids,  as  like  to  human  hair 

as  possible.^     Her  de^^ce  succeeds.    Jacob  goes  near ;  is 

handled.     StiU    Isaac  doubts.     "  The  voice  is  Jacob's 

voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."    Again 

the  direct   appeal   is  made,   "  Art  thou  my  veiy   son 

Esau  ? '"     Jacob  had  already  practised  on  Isaac's  piety, 

by  attributing  his  quick  success  to  his  father's  God. 

He   will   now   practise  on   his  father's  weakness — his 

known  inability  to  resist  any  who  took  up  a  determined 

front :  so  with  a  bolder  effrontery  of  falsehood  than 

Ijefore,  he  says,  "  1  am."     Overcome  thereby,  Isaac  asks 

the  venison  to  be  brought  to  liim  that  he  might  eat. 

Isaac  does  so.      "  1  should  have    dropped  the  dish," 

says  Luther,  "  and  run  away."'^    Jacob  holds  it  steadily, 

and  afterwards  brings  wine.    Re^nved  and  strengthened, 

Isaac  is  now  ready  to  pronounce  the  blessing.     Even 

still  there  is  a  lingering  doubt.     But  he  remembers  how 

Esau's  gai-ments  always  bore  about  them  some  of  the 

fragrance  of  the  wild-flowery  hills  he  hunted  in.     Tliis 

last  test  he  will  try.     "  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me, 

my  son."     This  too,  the  mistress  of  deceit  has  foreseen 

and  provided  for ;  so  "  he  came  near  ar.d  kissed  him : 

and  he  smclled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed 

him,  and  said,  See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell 

of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."     The  last  liu- 


1  "  The  flesh  of  tho  Boden  (tho  wild  soat)  is  excellent  venison, 
fai-  r.npcrior  to  tho  dry  uie.-it  of  the  '  gnzelle,"  and  is  probably 
the  venison  which  Esau  wont  to  liv.nt  for  his  father  in  the 
wildcruess  of  Judea."  (Tristram,  Natural  History  of  tlie  Bible, 
p.n?c  97.) 

-  Cnnfcmplatinmt,  vol.  i.,  p.  85. 

•■•  The  Book  of  Ge»csig,  p.  122. 

■•  "Martial  (lib.  xii.,  E).!?.  4G)  alludes  to  kid  skins  cs  used  by 
the  Romans  for  false  h;iir,  to  conceal  baldness.  The  wool  of  the 
Oriental  goat  is  much  longer  and  finer  than  of  those  of  this 
country  (ef.  Cant.  iv.  1).  See  Bochprt,  Hieroz.,  p.  I.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  .'51. 
See  also  RoscnmUUer,  Tuch,  etc."  (S))fatcr's  Commeiifai-/,  Part  I., 
p.  l(i.)  '*  Wo  must  not  think  of  our  European  goats,  whose  skins 
would  he  quite  unsuitable  for  any  such  deception.  It  is  the  camel- 
goat  (or  angrora-j^oat)  of  the  East,  whoso  black  silk  hair  was  used 
even  by  the  Romans  ns  a  substitute  for  human  hair."  (Kcil  and 
Delitzsch  on  the  Pentntevch,  vol.  i.,  p.  275.) 

^  Lange  on  Genesis,  p.  519. 
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gering  scruple  is  overborne.  The  inward  impulse  is 
upon  liis  spuit,  and  the  long-coveted  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced. The  story  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  most  pathetic  in  all  the  Bible.  It  fills  the  eye,  and 
fixes  itseK  in  the  memoiy  of  childliood.  Old  age  bends 
over  with  unabated  interest.  But  it  is  as  humiliating 
as  it  is  attractive,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  an  expenditure 
of  contrivance,  activity,  seK-possessiou,  untruthfulness, 
profanity,  all  employed  by  \vife  and  sou,  iu  practising  a 
mean  fraud  upon  such  a  husband,  and  such  a  father, 
believed  by  both  to  be  upon  the  bed  of  death. 

The  only  immediate  issue  of  the  success  is  the  fiery 
wrath  and  dark  threat  of  Esau.      Jacob's  life  is  iu 
danger,  and  she  who  had  brought  upon  him  the  peiil 
hastens  in  her  own  way  to  shield  him  from  it.     Ho  must 
go  to  her  brother  Labau,  to  stay  with  him  a  few  days  till 
his  brother's  iiirj  turns  away;  and,  without  knowing 
her  reasons  for  the  step,  Isaac  must  approve  and  take 
pai't  in  it.     It  is  dexterously  done  :  Isaac  blesses  Jacob, 
and  sends  him  off  to  Haran.     How  great  the  contrast 
between  this  departm-e  from  Beer-sheba  and  a  pre^-ious 
one  on  a  like  errand  !     Eliezer,  the  servant,  had  gone  off 
with  his  ten  camels  and  their  attendants,  and  the  rich 
presents ;  Jacob,  the  son,  goes  off  on  foot,  alone.    Eliezer 
is  followed  by  the  best  wishes  of  all  he  leaves  behind, 
and  goes  on  his  way  with  tlie  assurance  in  his  heart  that 
the  God  of  his  master  Abraham  wili  guide,  protect,  and 
prosper  him ;  Jacob  departs  furtively,  imAviUingly  driven 
away  by  terror  rather  than  urged  on  by  hope,  a  solitary 
fugitive,  with  but  a  poor  companionship  in   liis   own 
thoughts,  and  that  terrible  retrospect  behind;  for,  ever 
as  he  looks  back,  there  rises  up  that  scene  by  his  father's 
bed-side.     He  hears  again  his  brother's  passionate  out- 
cries ;  he  sees  again  the  looks  of  hate  that  tell  of  pur- 
posed vengeance.     If  twenty  years  after  this  the  very 
thought  of  meeting  Esau  once  again  made  him  tremble, 
with  what  terror  at  this  time  must  it  have  filled  him  ! 
One  can  well  imagine  that,  as  at  first  he  fled,  the  fancied 
sound  of  pursuing  footsteps  was  in  his  ear,  and  that 
ever  and  anon  he  cast  behind  a  glance  to  make  sure  that 
Esau  was  not  on  his  track.      True  he  carried  with  him 
his  father's  blessing,  but  there  was  not  much  to  comfort 
in  the  remembrance  of  how  that  blessing  had  been  ob- 
tained.    As  to  God — "  the  fear  of  Isaac  " — what  were 
now  his  thoughts  ?   Few,  perhaps,  obscure  and  troubled. 
Parting  from  Beer-sheba,  from  that  altar  on  which  he 
had  so  often  seen  his  father  saci-ifice,  before  wliich  he 
had  so  often  joined  with  him  in  prayer,  he  may  have  had 
the  feeling  that  he  was  parting  from  his  father's  God. 
And  yet  it  is  even  here  and  now  that  new  and  rimer 
folds  of  his  complex  character  begin  to  show  themselves. 
He  is  away,  at  last,  from  the  home  influences  to  which  he 
had  sc  long  been  subjected.     Out  from  under  the  sway 
of  the  worldly,  ambitious,  plotting,  resolute  Eebekah, 
he  enters  upon  his  own  separate  and  independent  path. 
And  the  very  first  stage  of  that  path  reveals  to  us  how 
much  there  was  in  him  of  the  imaginative,  the  devo- 
tional, the  capacity  to  see  heaven  opened,  the  suscep- 
tibility to  impressions  from  the  world  of  spirits. 

On  leaving  Beer-sheba,  Jacob  took  the  path  thi-ough 


Central   Palestine,   which    the    thoroughfare   of    ao-es 
marked  out  as  the  one  from  Mamre  northward  to  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  to  Haran.     On  the  second  or 
thu-d  evening  after  his  departure  this  path  led  him  along 
the  western  slope  of  the  hill  upon  whose  summit  the 
to-vvn  or  hamlet  of  Lilz  had  been  then,  or  was  afterwards, 
erected.  The  sun  had  set,  darkness  gathered  round  him ; 
here  he  must  tarry  for  the   night.      There  are  pai-ts 
of  Palestine,  now  barren  and  dreary  enough,  where  rich 
crops  once  grew,  and  where  the  \-ine  and  the  olive  once 
flouiished,  known  generally  by  the  remaining  traces  of 
those  terraces  by  which  the  soil  was  sustained  and  the 
fertility  created.    There  are  other  parts,  such  as  the  baro 
sides  of  many  of  the  higher  summits,  which  must  have 
been  always  much  like  what  they  now  are.     Such  was 
the  place  that  Jacob  lighted  on.     "We  cannot  identify 
the  spot,  but  we  are  sure  of  the  neighbourhood — an 
upland  region,  bare  and  bleak,  the  sides  of  whose  gently- 
swelling  heig-hts  present  little  else  to  the  eye  than  sheets 
of  purely  stony  surfaces,  curiously  intersected  by  hori- 
zontal lines.    "And  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place 
for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep ;  and 
he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and 
the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it."     The  last 
sight  that  had  filled  Jacob's  eye  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
was  that  of  the  singularly-marked  hUls  around.     Did 
that  sight  help  to  shape  the  dream  that  followed  ?     From 
a  journal  kept  by  the  writer  of  a  'visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  1863, 1  extract  a  single  sentence  written  upon  the  spot : 
— "  In  approaching  Bethel  the  hUl-sides  presented  fre- 
quently such  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  steps  of  a  stair, 
that  it  may  have  been  from  them  that  the  Aision  of  Jacob's 
dream  was  borrowed."     I  did  not  know  when  I  penned 
these  words  that  the  idea  suggested  by  them  receives  such 
confirmation  from  the  true  intei-pretation  of  the  original 
record.     The  Hebrew  word  translated  '"  ladder  "  occurs 
but  in  this  single  passage,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
would  be  more  correctly  rendered  "  staircase,"  derived 
as  it  is  from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  raise  or  pUe  up."    A 
towering  elevation,  as  of  hill  piled  on  hUl,  consisting  of 
ledges  of  rocks,  serving  as  steps  by  which  it  might  b© 
ascended,  would  correspond  far  better  with  the  meaning 
of  the  word  than  a  solitary,  narrow,  unsupported  ladder, 
offering  no  seemly  footing  for  ascending  and  descending 
angels.     And  something  like  to  this  it  may  have  been, 
as  if  the  heights  around  had  risen  or  been  pUed  up  on© 
upon  another  till  their  summits  were  lost  in  the  starry 
heavens — their  lined  sides,  the  broad    staircase,   with 
ample  room  for  angels'  footsteps,  "  sloping  in  brightness 
up  to  God."     The  dream  was  not  less  from  God,  and 
shaped  by  a  Divine  Hand,  that  the  form  of  it  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the    peculiar    cl  aracter  of   the 
scenery  surrounding  the  sleeper.     Whatever  the  sight 
he  saw,  narrow  ladder  or  broad  lull-stair,  earth  ap- 
peared as  joined  to  heaven.     No  gap  or  gulf  between, 
no  intervening  space  unoccupied,  the  pathway  between 
the  two  peopled  by  busy  messengers  coming  and  going, 
sustaining  a  continued  and  unbroken  correspondence. 
Had  nothing  more  than,  this  visiou  been  seen  by  the 
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sleeper  (the  assurance  sent  into  Ids  heart  that  it  came 
from  Go(l\  Jacob  could  scarce  have  failed  to  gather  from 
it  the  truth  so  ^-iWdly  pictured  by  it  of  the  ever  open, 
-close,  and  constant  communication  that  there  is  between 
earth  and  heaven — the  ever  watclif  ul  and  gracious  provi- 
dence of  God.    And  applpng  this  truth  to  his  own  case 
and  to  his  own  iieculiar  circtunstances,  he  might  have 
taken  home  the  comfort  to  his  heart,  that  solitary  as  he 
now  was,  separated  from  those  on  whose  care  and  kind- 
ness he  had  so  long  leant,  there  were  other  eyes  upon 
him  and  other  arms  around  him  to  guide  and  to  support. 
StUl,  had  this  been  all,  the  lesson  had  been  compara- 
tively obscure  and  ambiguous.     But  at  the  summit  of 
the  lofty  staircase  a  form  appears,  undescribed,  inde- 
scribable, and  from  the  heavens  above  the  voice  descends : 
"  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abi-aham  thy  father,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac  :  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will 
I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ;   and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  thoii  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the 
west  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  ; 
and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
ear+h  be  blessed."      Twice  to  Abraham   and  once  to 
Isaac  had  the  same  promises,  in  nearly  the  same  terms, 
been  made.     Now  for  the  first  time  does  God  speak  to 
Jacob,  and  recognise  him  as  their  heir.     It  would  seem, 
too,  as  if  to  him  the  promise  was  not  only  renewed,  but 
somewhat  enlarged,'  the  expressions  "  westward,"  "  east- 
ward," ■'  northward,"  "southward,"  pointing  to  that  world- 
wide universal  embrace  of  the  kingdom  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  which  transcended  all  the  destinies  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.     So  far,  the  promise  was  so 
broad  and  general  that  it  might  take  generations  to  see 
it  accomplished.     But   now  in   special   adaptation   to 
Jacob's  forlorn  condition,  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
present    distress,    God    adds. :    "  And,   behold,  I    am 
with  thee,  and  wUl  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou 
goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  laud ;  for  I 
TviU  not  leave  thee  TuitU  I  have  done  that  which  I  have 
spoken  to  thee  of."     Most  comforting  assurance,  meet- 
ing so  exactly  and  so  fully  all  Jacob's  need.     We  miss 
the  most  wonderful  thing  about  it,  if  we  forget  the 
immediately  preceding  incidents  of  Jacob's  life,  and  the 
impression  that  these  must  now  have  made  upon  him. 
He  had  just  committed  a  great  offence  ;  his  flight  from 
home,   his   personal    loneliness,   his    fears    about    the 
future,  all  the  consequences  of  this  transgression ;  the 
burden  of  care  tliat  by  itself  liis  condition  brought  with 
it,  incalculably  enhanced  by  that  heavier  burden  that 
an  awakened  conscience  presses  down  upon  his  heart. 
Never  before  had  the   Lord   appeared  to  him,  never 
before   had  that  voice    di\'ine    sounded    in    his    oar. 
Jehovah  now  meets  liim  by  the  way,  as  he  comes  fresh 
from  his  transgression,  and  meets  him  how  ?     Is  it  as 
he  met  the  prophet  in  his  flight,  saying,  "  Wliat  doest 
thou  here,  Elijali  ?"     Is  it  as  he  met  Moses,  after  his 
offence,  indicating  his  sore  displeasure  ?      No,  not  a 
word  of  challenge,  not  a  hint  as  to  the  past,  not  an 
expression  of  displeasui-e.     It  is  thus  that  the  God  of 
iis  fathers  deals  with  liis  adopted  child,  become  now 
1  Cf.  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xxii.  18  j  xxvi.  4.  I 


humbled  and  penitent,  depressed,  doubtful  even  of  Divine 
forgiveness,  still  more  of  Divdne  protection  and  favour  ; 
the  promise  of  watchful  care  and  help  enfolding  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness  bestowed  before  it  is  aaked. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  Jacob's  higher  spiritual  training 
wliich  opens  with  the  benign  assurance  of  the  merciful 
loving-kindness  of  Him  whose  guiding  eye  was  ever  to 
be  on  him,  whose  everlasting  arms  were  to  be  beneath 
and  ai'ound.  The  less  the  progress  that  he  had  made 
in  his  j)ast  approaches  unto  God,  the  deeper  the  im- 
pression that  such  a  mode  of  approaching  him  on  God's 
part  was  fitted  to  create. 

If  the  dream  and  vision  came  early  in  the  night,  and 
if  Jacob  awoke  out  of  his  sleep  immediately  thereafter, 
his  awakening  would  be  in  the  stillness  of  midnight. 
The  dusky  forms  of  the  stony  hdls  dimly  visible  around ; 
and  above,  the  bright  but  far-off,  sUent,  starry  skies. 
Yet  the  solitude  had  been  filled — the  silence  broken. 
That  awfid  foi-m  still  fills  his  eye — that  voice  from 
heaven  stdl  fills  his  ear,  as  he  awakes  and  says,  "  Surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not."  As  I  laid 
me  down  way-worn  and  wearied,  and  looked  around,  I 
thought  it  the  loneliest  place  I  had  ever  seen ;  knew 
not,  thought  not,  that  God  was  here.  Now,  my  whole 
soul  tliriUs  with  the  consciousness  of  his  immediate 
presence.  How  di-eadful,  how  awful  is  this  place — no 
spacious  tent— no  stately  temple — no  walls  but  those 
bare  hills — no  roof  but  those  starry  heavens.  Tet  this — 
for  His  presence  fUls  it — "  this  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God ;"  and  this — for  he  has  marked  out  my 
path,  and  assured  me  of  his  guidance  and  his  help  to 
me — "  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

"  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took 
the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it."  The 
placing  erect  of  a  large  siugle  stone,  or  the  building  up 
a  pile  of  smaller  ones,  was  perhaps  the  earliest,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  ancient,  modes  of  commemorating 
events.  Battles,  victories,  oaths,  covenants,  boundaries, 
tombs,  places  for  worship  have  thus,  from  tho  earliest 
ages,  been  signalised.  This  erection  of  the  stone  at  Bethel 
is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Scripture  story.  And 
what  was  this  stone  erected  and  anointed  to  commemo- 
rate ?  A  single  incident  in  the  life  of  a  solitary  tra- 
veller, with  nothing  whatever  outwardly  striking  about 
it ;  no  wonderful  escape  from  siidden  danger,  no  mar- 
A'cUous  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of  some  iufiu-iated 
foe,  no  signal  external  benefit  conferred  here  worthy 
to  be  so  commemorated.  No,  but  a  truly  wonderful  and 
most  gracious  manifestation  of  the  Most  High  God  to  a 
single  human  being  in  a  season  of  depression  and  need ; 
the  voice  and  -vnsion  conveying  to  one  human  heart  tho 
great  lesson  of  an  entire  and  constant  trust  in  God ; 
and  a  beautiful  type  of  aU  the  modes  and  manifestations 
of  God's  special  loving  care  and  pro^ndence  over  all 
individuals  and  all  nations  doAvn  to  that  greatest  of  tliem 
to  which  Jesus  referred,  when  he  said  to  the  very  first 
of  his  followers,  "  Hereafter  ye  sliaU  see  heaven  open, 
aud  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  man  "  (John  i.  51). 
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"And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow."  This  vow  lias  often 
been  characterised  as  mercenary,  as  if  in  it  Jacob  were 
bargaiauig  with  God ;  and  certainly,  as  given  in  our 
trauslatian,  it  does  bear  somethiug  of  this  aspect.  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  (1)  that  our  translation  does  not 
give  the  exact  rendering  of  the  origiual  text,  and  that  its 
correction  strips  the  vow,  partly  at  least,  of  that  aspect;  ^ 
(2)  that  the  conditions  it  lays  down  are  but  echoes  of 
the  assurance  which  God  had  already  given ;  (3)  that 
in  it  Jacob  asks,  beyond  the  Di^dne  guidance  and  pro- 
tection, but  little  for  himself — "  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on; "  (4)  that  in  making  it,  "  he  appears  to  take  a 
step  in  advance  of  his  predecessors."  The  response  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  to  the  Divine  communications  had 


1  See  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  167.     Hengstenberg's 
Kitigdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.,  p.  183,  etc. 


lain  in  acceptance,  trust,  and  service.  But  now  Jacob 
makes  a  "spontaneous  movement  towards  God,  offer- 
ing the  homage  of  a  loving,  dutiful,  and  gratefid  heart 
in  the  most  frank  and  open  utterance  of  new-born 
spiritual  liberty  from  the  heart  of  man  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  Divine  record."-  Accepting  the  Lord 
to  be  his  God,  Jacob  goes  forth  from  Bethel  with  this 
vow  upon  his  lips,  and  the  sentiments  it  expresses 
deep,  we  doubt  not,  in  his  heart.  But  it  needed  twenty 
years'  bitter  experience,  and  another  and  very  different 
meeting  with  God  from  that  of  Bethel,  to  show  him 
the  power  that  other  and  lower  tendencies  of  his 
natm-e  yet  had  over  him,  and  to  make  him  what  he 
afterwards  became. 

-  See  Murphy  on  Genesis,  p.  1,439  j  Lange  on  Genesis,  pp.  522, 
523,  etc. 
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BY  JOHN   STAINEE,   M.A.,   MTJS.  D., 

STEINGED   INSTEUMENTS    {continued). 


PSANTEEIN. 

HE   consideration  of  this  instrument   will 
lead  us   into  much  that    is  interesting. 
Almost  on   all   sides    it    seems   to    be 
allowed  that  tie  psanterin,  pesanterin, 
or  phsanterin  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  has  been  rightly 


the  j)eril  of  a  fiery  death,  to  pronounce  then*  sublime 
belief  in  opj)osition  to  the  grovelling  veneration  of  wood, 
stone,  or  gold ;  and  when  they  boldly  stood  forth,  a  mei-c 
handful  of  righteous  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
idolatrous  nation.  One  can  hardly  realise  the  awf  ulness 
of  the  scene,  the  intense  anxiety  on  all  faces,  when,  as 


translated  by  the  word  \l/a\Tfipiov  (psalterion),  psalte- 
rium,  which  is  rendered  "  psaltery  "  in  the  English  ver- 
sion; and  which  in  all  probability  is  the  duhhner. 
Perhaps  no  instrument  has  imdergone  less  changes,  or 
been  of  more  wide-spread  use,  than  the  dulcimer. 
When,  therefore,  in  our  own  villages  we  have  seen  the 
itinerant  rustic  musician  place  one  on  a  table  or  stool 
and  rap  out  a  merry  tune,  we  have  really  seen  an  exact 
countei-part  of  the  instrument  which  was  used  in  that 
terrible  ordeal  when  the  true  God-worshippers  had,  at 


the  music  broke  forth,  a  signal  for  all  to  bend  to  th-^ 
golden  image,  those  thi'ee  childi-en  stood  unmoved,  up- 
right. "Wlien  the  sounds  of  hai-ps,  trumpets,  and  bag- 
pipes gathered  on  the  ear,  to  which  these  suuplo  dulci- 
mers added  their  share,  how  every  eye  must  have  been 
sti-ained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  strange  believers 
in  the  Unseen ! 

The  custom  of  causing  a  loud  crash  of  musical  sounds 
to  accompany  any  tragic  scene  has  sui-vivcd  amongst 
many  savage  nations,  torture  and  executions  being  not 
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iinfreqiieiitly    accompanied      by    tho 

uoisiest  attainable  music. 

It  is  without  doubt  truo  that,  when 

coutomplating  a  common  dulcimer  at 

a  country  fair,  a  direct  desceuchint   is 

scpn  ',if  ouc  may  bo  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) of  those  very  iuslruuumts  which, 

more  than   two    thousand  years  ago, 

cchoL^d  over  tho  plain  of  Dura,  in  the 

provijice  of  Babylon,   when  Ananias, 

Azarias,  and  Misaol  did  indeed  "  bless 

the  Lord,"   and   by  their   constant-y         III li'^fl  i  ^\'< 

"praised  and  magnified  him  for  ever."' 
It  must  bo  carefully  borne  in  mind 

that  tho  word  ■•psaltery"  is  often  usetl 

as  a  translation  of  nebel,  but  no  con- 
fusion need  arise  if  it  be  remembered 

that  mention  of  the  psantcrin  is  only 
to  be  found  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15. 
That  th.e  word  "  psaltery  "  should  have 
been  somewhat  loosely  used  by  the 
learned  translators  of  the  Bible  is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  the 
verb  ^dwu  {psallo)  signifies  "to  iday  1  ill  \lj 
upon  a  harp  or  lute,"  that  ^uKt^s 
{2is(iUes)  is  a  male  harpist,  and  \(/i\Tpia 
(psoltria)  a  female  harpist.  And, 
moreover,  so  thoroughly  is  this  class 
of  words  connected  with  harp  or  lute 
pLiying,  tliat  the  very  title  of  the  Book 
of  "  P,salms  "  is  given  to  it  because  it 
is  a  collection  of  songs  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  harp  or  lute.  And 
stiU  more,  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  psal- 
Icre  not  uufrequontly  means  "  to  sing 
the  P.'ialms  of  Da^^d."  Psanterin  is 
unquestionably  connected  with  the 
Clialdee  santeer;  but  Villoteau,  quoted 
by  Fetis,  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Egyptians  would  affix  to  it  the  article 
pi,  making  it  pisantecr ;  and,  again, 
that  the  Assyrians  woidd  suffix  in, 
making  the  whole  pisanterin ;  whence 
psanterin  or  phsanterin.  Compara- 
tive philologists  mil  easily  be  able  to 
gauge  the  value  of  tliis  argument. 
But  tho  mention,  in  the  above-named 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
of  several  other  instruments  whose 
Chaldeo  names  have  a  very  similar 
sound  to  their  Greek  translations — 
namely,  karna  (/cepas),  comet  ;  Icithros 
{Kiddpa),  harp;  and  especially  s7jm- 
plioni<i  {avt.L<pwia),  bag-pipe — has  led 
many  able  writers  to  believe  that  these  names  were 
actually  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The  intercourse 
between  Asia  and  Greece,  through  Phoenicia,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  very  remarkable  that  tho  orchestra  (as  we 
term  it)  on  this  occasion  .shoidd    consist   entirely  of 


^J 


foreign  instruments,  Tho  argument!? 
on  both  sides  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  oitr  best  critical  commentaries  on 
the  Bible.  The  word  psalterion  is,  as 
before  remarked,  formed  from  psallo, 
which  is  a  strengthened  form  of  ^"'■^ 
(psoo),  which  signifies  '■  to  touch  on  the 
surface,  stroke."  To  many  of  our 
readers  an  apology  may  be  necessary 
for  entering  into  such  well-known 
details ;  but  it  is  felt  that  to  some,  into 
whose  hands  the  Bible  Educator 
m.iy  chance  to  come,  such  information 
may  not  be  uninteresting  or  useless. 
A  word  derived  from  this  v|/i{w  lias  lieeu 
aptly  used  of  the  twitch  which  a  car- 
penter gives  to  a  coloured  or  chalked 
string  when  he  wishes  it  to  lea^'0  a 
mark.  This  is  highly  suggestive  of  tho 
action  of  harp  or  lute  playing ;  it  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  when  used  in 
a  musical  sense,  the  word  should  im- 
ply pluching  with  the  fingers,  as 
opposed  to  striking  with  a  plectrum  or 
style,  which  latter  was  as  common  or 
more  common  a  practice  among  tho 
ancients  than  the  former. 

Our  word  "  dulcimer  "  seems  on  good 
authority  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Italian,  perhaps  from  the  old  word 
dolcimela,  which  is  connected  with 
dolcin.  Now  dolcin  is  a  kind  of  haut- 
hoy  ;  but  it  nitist  not  be  thought  that 
any  relationsliip  whatever  to  the  haut- 
boy was  suggested  by  the  title  "  dulci- 
mer." This  is  but  one  more  proof  of 
the  utter  confusion  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  application  of  musical  terms ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  suggests  the  intimate 
connection  which  has  existed  between 
all  phases  of  musical  histoi-y.  Tho 
word  dolcin  survives  to  this  day  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  registers  or  stops 
in  old  German  organs,  appearing  as 
dolcan,  dulcan,  didcian,  or  didzian, 
and  signifying  generally  cither  a  deep 
hautboy  or  high  bassoon.  From  this 
source  wo  get  our  dulciana,  tho  name 
of  the  lovely  soft-toned  stop  invented 
by  old  Snetzler,  the  builder  of  many 
fine  organs  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Tho  Spanish  have  the  exact 
counterpart  of  this  word  in  their  dul- 
r,nynas,  mentioned  in  "  Don  Quixote," 
where  deep-toned  hautboys  are  e-vidently  meant,  and 
where  they  are  ascribed  to  a  Moorish  origin.  Dulciana 
is,  however,  not  wisely  applied  to  Snetzler's  organ-stop, 
as  it  consists  oijlue,  not  reed  pipes. 

Tho  earliest  form  of  the  dulcimer  was  of  the  rudest 
description,  probably  a  flat  piece   of   wood,  generally 
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Fig.  33, 


Fig.  34. 


four-sided,  either  rectangular  or  with 
two  convergfing  sides,  having  strings 
attached  to  fixed  pins  on  one  side,  and 
to  movable  tuning-pins  on  the  other. 
Then,  in  process  of  time,  the  simple 
flat  piece  of  wood  was  developed  into 
a  hollow  sound-board,  or  resonance- 
box,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the 
quantit}"  of  tone  produced.  Then, 
agaiu,  the  strings  would  be  made, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  pins,  to  pass 
over  a  bridge,  either  as  a  continuous 
bridge  running  parallel  to  the  con- 
verging sides,  or  as  separate  movable 
bridges  under  each  string.  Then, 
again,  in  order  to  produce  a  gi-eater 
volnrao  of  tone,  moi-e  than  one  string 
came  to  be  allotted  to  one  note, 
several  strings,  perliaps  as  many  as 
three  or  four,  tuned,  of  course,  in 
unison,  ])eing  grouped  to  each  note. 
Ih  nearly  all  cases  the  instrument 
has  been  played  upon  by  little 
hammers,  one  being  wielded  by  each  hand  of 
former.  The  German  name  of  the  dulcimer, 
(chopping-board),  is  eminently  expressive  of 


Fig.  35 


the  per- 
hacJcbret 
the  posi- 


tion and  action  of  the  player.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Italian 
name  of  the  instrument  is  salterio, 
because  this  word  connects  tho 
Greek  \pa\TTipioi>  with  the  modem 
European  instruments.  By  some 
strange  fatality  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Yersion  have  di-agged  in 
the  word  "dulcimer"  as  a  translation 
of  symphonia  {a-vncpwula),  and  not  of 
psalterion ;  so  the  last  three  instru- 
ments mentioned  in  our  version  are 
these  :  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer ; 
whereas  they  should  read,  /larp 
(sabeka),  dulcimer  (psanterin),  bag- 
pipe  (symphonia).  Fig.  31  illustrates 
a  Chinese  dulcimer,  called  by  them 
yang-Jcin.  It  is  played  with  two  little 
sticks ;  the  strings,  which  are  of 
brass,  are  veiy  thin.  On  this  instru- 
ment, Carl  Engel  (to  whose  learning 
and  persevering  research  the  public 
interest  in  these  subjects,  which 
culminated  in  the  valuable  collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, is  mainly  due,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
kind  permission  to  make  sketches  from  his  loan  exhibi- 
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tion)  remarks  :  "  The  resemblauce  of  the  yung-hln  to 
our  dulcimer,  and  to  the  santir  of  tbo  Ai-abs  and 
Persians,  is  very  remarkable,  and  suggests  various 
conjectures."  The  kin,  another  Chinese  instrument, 
which  is  of  a  long  oblong  shape,  with  a  curved  beUy, 
has  been  improiierly  called  tlie  scholai-'s  lute,  because 
it  was  the  favoiu-ite  instrument  of  Confucius.  When 
played,  it  is,  like  the  dulcimer,  placed  on  a  table ;  but 
unlike  the  dulcimer,  the  strings  are  twanged  with  the 
fingers,  instead  of  being  struck  with  hammers  or  sticks  ; 
and  also,  tlie  strings  are  made  to  produce  several  notes 
by  being  pressed  down  by  the  fingers  at  given  points, 
or,  as  we  technically  term  it,  by  being  stopped.  The 
Japanese  have  instruments  called  goto  or  koto,  which 
are  of  the  dulcimer  class;  that  shown  in  Fig.  32  is  a 
taki-goto,  made  of  bamboo,  having  movable  bridges, 
whicli,  of  course,  enable  a  performer  to  tune  it  to  several 
distinct  successions  of  intervals  or  scales.  Some  are 
played  with  the  plectrum,  others  twanged  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  The  strings,  thirieen  in  number,  are  of 
carefully  twisted  silk.  To  this  instrument  the  Chinese 
isang  or  tche  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance,  not  only 
in  shape,  but  in  having  movable  bridges.  The  next 
illustration  (Fig.  33)  is  a  santir  of  Georgia,  of  very 
elegant  construction,  being  made  of  wood  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl.  It  has  twenty-five  sets  of  wire  strings, 
f  oui-  sti-ings  tuned  in  unison  making  up  each  set. 

The  liandsome  instrument  depicted  in  Fig.  34  is  an 
Italian  dulcimer  or  salterio  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  comparison  of  this  with  that  shown 
in  Fig.  33  will  lead  to  the  most  interesting  results. 
One  more  illustration  wiU  be  given,  and  then  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  have  had  sufficient  proof  of  the 
connection  between  the  salterio  of  Europe,  derived 
from  psalterium,  and  the  santir  of  tlie  East,  derived 
from  psantd'in,  Fig.  33  showing  the  santir,  Fig.  34 
the  salterio. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  35)  is  that  of  the  dulcimer 
of  Benares.  This  specimen  is  in  the  Indian  Museum. 
An  instrument  of  a  very  similar  shape  and  appearance, 
and  having  the  tuning-pins  arranged  in  the  same  way, 
is  the  kanoon,  which  Engel  says  is  a  favourite  instru- 
ment with  the  ladies  of  Turkey.  Its  strings  are  of 
gut,  and  are  twanged  with  a  plectrum  of  tortoise-shell 
pointed  witli  cocoanut-shell.  An  Egyptian  instrument 
of  similar  construction,  called  also  ckdnnon,  has  been 
described  by  Lane.  The  Hindoos  have  a  kind  of  santir 
whicli  they  call  sar  mudal. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  early  English  dulcimer 
was  called  sautrie  or  saiotry,  an  evident  corruption  of 
"psaltery."  Allusions  to  this  in  old  writers  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  Chaucer,  in  describing  the  charms 
and  accomplisliments  of  Nicholas,  the  Oxford  cleric, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  room,  says  : — 

"  And  all  above  there  lay  a  gn,y  sautrie. 
On  whicli  he  made  on  nightes  uielodie 
So  swetely  that  all  the  chambre  rong ; 
And  Angelus  ad  Yirginem  he  song." 

Fortunately  a  contemporaneous  account  of  this  instru- 
ment is  to  be  foimd  in  Bartholomaeus'  De  Proprieta- 


tibus  Berum,  written  originally  in  Latin  and  translated 
in  1398.     It  is  given  by  Hawkins  as  follows  : — 

DE  PSALTERIO. 

"  The  sawtry  highte  Psalterium,  and  hath  that  name 
of  psallendo,  syugynge ;  for  the  consonant  answeryth 
to  the  note  thereof  in  syngynge.  The  harpe  is  like  to 
the  sawtry  in  sowne.  But  this  is  the  dyuersytee  and 
discorde  bytwene  the  harpe  and  the  sawtry :  in  the 
sawtry  is  an  holowe  tree,  and  of  that  same  tree  the 
sowne  comytli  upwarde,  and  the  stryuges  ben  smytte 
downwarde  and  sownyth  upward;  and  in  the  harpe 
the  holownesse  of  the  tre  'is  bynethe.  .  .  Striuges 
for  the  sa^vt^y  ben  besto  made  of  laton,*  or  elles  those 
ben  goode  that  ben  made  of  syluer." 

The  old  citole  [cistella,  a  little  chest)  seems  only  to 
have  differed  from  the  sawtry  in  that  its  strings  were 
twanged  with  the  finger-ends. 

But  instruments  of  the  dulcimer  family  are  not  only 
interesting  to  us  as  being  used  over  such  a  wide  geogra- 
phical area,  and  among  nations  of  such  various  types, 
but  also  as  being  the  forerunner  of  that  most  useful,  as 
it  is  too  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  of  modern  instru- 
ments— the  pianoforte.  Imaguie  a  dulcimer  the  ham- 
mers of  which  are  made  to  strike  by  means  of  keys  or 
claves,  and  a  miniature  pianoforte  is  the  result.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  system  of  keys 
was  first  applied  to  the  organ  or  to  a  stringed  instrument. 
The  leap  from  a  dulcimer  to  a  pianoforte  would  have  been 
immediate,  had  the  first  instruments  with  keyboards 
had  hammers  wherewith  to  strike  the  strings.  But  the 
form  which  these  early  keyed-stringed  instruments  took 
was  that  of  the  clavicytherium,  or  keyed  cithara,  a  small 
oblong  box  containing  strings  which,  when  the  keys 
were  pressed  down,  were  plucked  by  quills.  The  tone 
produced  in  tliis  manner  has  been  aptly  described  as 
"  a  scratch  with  a  sound  at  the  end  of  it."  Yet  this 
peculiar  twang,  though  not  always  similarly  produced, 
was  not  only  borne  with,  but  delighted  in,  from  about 
the  twelfth  centm-y  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth — 
a  most  lasting  popularity.  The  clavichord,  clarichord, 
or  monochord,  which  was  a  successor  of  that  fii-st 
attempt,  the  cla\acythcrium,  was,  though  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor,  of  a  comparatively  clumsy 
construction,  its  chief  characteristic  being  that  a  brass 
pin  at  the  end  of  the  key  not  only  set  the  string  in 
A-ibration,  but  by  resting  against  it  ijortioned  off  the 
part  which  was  to  vibrate.  Much  information  is  given 
on  the  subject  of  this  instrument  in  Dr.  Rimbaidt's 
valuable  work  on  the  History  of  the  Pianoforte.  But 
clumsy  as  this  system  seems  to  us,  the  clavicliord  held 
its  o^vii  till  the  time  of  J.  S.  Bach,  that  man^ellous  man 
whose  instinctive  mastery  of  the  art  of  music  has  made 
his  works  the  treasure-house  of  all  accomplished  musi- 
cians to  this  day,  albeit  he  was  born  in  1685  !  His  son, 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  jjlayed  on  one  to  Dr.  Bumey.  But  in 
the  meantime,  the  upright  pin  striking  and  resting 
against  the  string  had  been  superseded  by  a  quill  plec- 

1  A  mixed  metal  similar  to  brass. 
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trum,  as  in  the  clavicytherium,  tlie  quill  being  placed 
in  a  small  wooden  frame  called  ajaclc,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  as  the  jack  rose,  the  quill  iilucked  the  string ;  but 
as  it  fell  again,  the  quill  passed  by 
the  string,  and  remained  ready  for 
another  stroke.  In  all  insti-uments 
of  this  kind  bits  of  cloth  were  used  as 
dampers,  thai  is,  stopped  the  vibration 
of  a  string  when  the  key  was  allowed 
to  rise,  just  as  is  the  case  in  a  modern 
pianoforte.  The  viy'ginal  and  spinel 
were  two  instruments  of  this  elasb, 
the  first  so  called  because  the  favourite 
of  ladies,  or,  as  some  say,  in  compli- 
ment to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  latter 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  quill 
plucker  or  plectrum  to  a  thorn  (spina). 
They  seem  to  have  differed  from  each 
other  in  shape,  the  former  being  made  oblong,  the  latter 
three-sided,  or  the  shape  of  a  harp  lying  down.  An 
engraving  of  both  is  given  (see  Figs.  36  and  37). 

These  were  to  be  in  time  ousted  by  the  cembalo, 


described,  our  forefathers  were  wont  to  bestow  much 
decoration.  Sometimes,  as  the  lid  was  thrown  open  for 
the  performer,  its  inner  side  disclosed  an  elegant  oQ 
painting,  a  landscape,  or  symbolical 
figures.  Many  were  very  riclily  in- 
laid with  various  woods,  or  even  with 
precious  stones.  In  this  utilitarian 
age  we  pride  ourselves  (a  little  too 
much,  perhaps)  on  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  tone  and  disi-egarding  the 
appearance  of  the  case. 

The  harpsichord  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment; for  although  vastly  inferior 
J.  iu  quality  and  quantity  of  tone  to 
a  grand  pianoforte,  they  possessed 
a  remarkable  power  of  variety,  and 
can  be  either  bright  and  sparkhng, 
or  rich  and  sonorous  in  sound.  On  such  an  instru- 
ment did  Handel  practise  or  wile  away  his  time,  or  per- 
chance draw  out  the  threads  of  some  of  his  grand  con- 
ceptions.   The  fact  that  the  pianoforte  did  not  generally 


Fig  37. 


or  Jiarpsicliord,  which  included  many  improvements, 
such  as  covering  the  striking  part  with  leather,  the 
formation  of  two  rows  of  keys,  mechanical  contrivances 
for  causing  one  key  to  play  simultaneously  its  own 
note,  and  that  of  its  super  or  sub-octave,  &c. 

On  the  cases  of  aU  instruments  of  the  kinds  above 


receive  sufficient  public  favour  to  enable  it  to  displace 
the  harpsichord,  accounts  for  the  overlaj)ping  of  the 
history  of  the  two.  The  highly  finished  harpsichord 
was,  no  doubt,  superior  to  the  tentative  pianoforte  :  we 
can  therefore  fully  sympathise  with  the  public  feeling 
of  that  day. 
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We  may,  tJberefore,  well  bring  this  division  of  our 
subject  to  a  close,  merely  expressing  a  hope  that  no 
excuse   mil    be    necessary   for  thus   tracing  a   Bible 


instrument  from  ita  almost  rudimcntaiy  form  up  to 
its  pei-fectod  state  in  our  nineteenth  century  drawing- 
rooms. 


BOOKS   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— II. 

THE  PEOPHETS :— HABAKKUK. 

BT   THE   KEY.    SAMUEL   COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


n. — THE   DOOM   OF   BABYLON. 

'N  the  previous  chapter  we  have  heard 
Habakkuk  denouncing  judgment  on 
Judah  for  its  sins,  rejoicing  in  the  dis- 
covery that  this  judgment  is  intended  for 
correction,  and  not  for  destruction,  and  yet  mournfully 
questioning  with  himself  whether,  after  all,  in  relying 
on  the  merciful  intention  of  the  Divine  judgment,  he 
may  not  be  the  mere  fool  of  hope.  In  this  second 
chapter  he  turns  from  Judah  to  Babylon,  and  predicts 
the  doom  that  wiU  fall  on  the  Chaldeans  when  they 
shaU  have  discharged  the  solomu  duty  for  which  God 
has  raised  them  up,  and  shows  us  how  they,  "  the  rod  of 
Jehovah,"  will  be  broken  and  cast  into  the  fire  so  soon 
as  the  moment  of  con-ection  has  passed.  As  we  study 
it,  we  arc  profoimdly  impressed  with  one  of  those  large 
convictions  which  widen  and  elevate  and  comfort  our 
stri^-ing  thoughts  ;  for  it  sets  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  before  us  as  using  men  and  the  races  of  men  for 
ends  of  mercy  they  wot  not  of,  as  giAiug  a  dramatic 
\mity  to  the  whole  human  story,  and  conducting  it  to  a 
happy  close,  in  which  '•  all  the  earth  "  will  bo  gathered 
into  "  his  holy  t«mple." 

Tlie  chapter  consists,  in  the  main,  of  a  satirical  poem, 
a  taunting  song,  veiled  in  enigmatical  and  oracular 
forms  of  speech,  in  which  the  conquered  races  exult  over 
the  fall  of  their  Chaldean  oppressors.  But  to  this  song 
we  are  led  up  by  a  brief  preface,  which  is  fuU  of  interest 
and  instruction ;  for  it  both  annoimces  the  theme  of 
the  poem,  and  places  us  at  the  prophet's  point  of  view. 

(1.)  The  Preface  (vs.  1—5.)  Different  as  the  themes 
of  the  two  chapters  are,  the  opening  verses  of  the 
second  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  closing  verso  of  the 
first  chapter.  As  he  considered  the  judgment  that  was 
coming  on  the  Hebrews,  Habakkuk  rose  to  the  con- 
viction that,  since  Jehovah,  their  God,  their  Holy  One. 
was  from  everlasting,  they  would  not  die  ;  He  might 
chasten,  but  he  would  not  destroy  them.  This  cona- 
tion, however,  grew  dubious  to  him,  as  he  turned  from 
communion  with  God,  to  contemplate  the  victorious 
course  of  the  Chaldean  armies,  and  the  desolations 
they  wi-ought  in  the  earth.  Ho  reasoned  with  God. 
questioned  Him,  brought  his  doubt  to  Him.  To  his 
oppressed  and  forecasting  spirit,  it  seemed  that  the 
Chaldean  stood,  like  a  fisherman,  casting  and  recasting 
his  not,  gathering  all  nations  into  it,  and  making  them 
his  prey.  Is  this  to  go  on  for  ever  ?  Can  the  just 
God  suffer  so  monstrous  an  injustice  to  continue  un- 
rebukod  ? 


To  this  question,  when  the  second  chapter  opens,  tho 
prophet  has  received  no  reply.  He  is  bent  on  reaching 
one;  and  therefore  he  hushes  the  unquiet  voices  of 
fear  and  desire  within  his  soul ;  he  climbs  by  prayerful 
meditation  nearer  to  heaven,  and  listens  in  the  silence 
for  the  voice  of  God.  Nor  docs  he  listen  in  vain.  A 
voice  is  heard,  an  answer  given.  '•  Rising  above  his  care," 
he  meets,  "  as  in  the  air,"  God,  "  who  comes  forth  to 
gi'eet  his  soul  Avith  peace."  The  answer  is  so  satisfy- 
ing, so  momentous,  that  he  would  have  all  the  world 
hear  it,  even  the  busiest  and  most  heedless.  And  the 
answer  which  fills  him  \vith  a  sacred  content,  dispersing 
all  his  doubts,  is  simply  this ;  that,  while  the  man  who 
is  puffed  up  with  self-confidence  shall  have  no  tran- 
quillity of  heart,  "  the  righteous  man,"  who  ti-usts  in 
God,  '•  shall  live  by  his  faith,"  that  is,  by  his  unwavering 
fidelity  to  Heaven.  This  series  of  thoughts  is  expressed 
in  Oriental  and  prophetic  figures.  Habakkuk  repre- 
sents himself  (ver.  1)  as  shaking  off  the  growing  op- 
pressions of  doubt  v.'ith  the  resolve — 

"  I  will  staud  wpon  my  watch-tower 
And  station  myself  on  the  fortress. 
And  will  watch  to  see  what  He  will  say  in  me, 
And  what  I  shall  answer  to  my  plea." 

The  figure  is  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  sending  a  sentinel  to  the  loftiest  tower  of  the  fort  or 
wall,  to  spy  out  and  report  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
I-saiah  employs  the  same  figure  in  a  more  complicated 
form  (in  chap,  xxi.),  when  he  also  is  looking  for  the 
fall  of  Babylon  and  its  allies.  But  those  critics  must 
surely  be  very  prosiiic  readers  of  poetiy,  who  main- 
tain that  the  prophet  actually  went  up  a  steep  and  lofty 
tower,  where,  far  removed  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
men,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  collected  his 
soul  for  profound  meditation  on  the  wiU  of  God.  The 
prophetic  watch-tower  is  in  the  recesses  of  the  prophet's 
mind.  The  words  of  Habakkii  are  simply  a  figiu-ative 
description  of  the  way  in  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
receive  a  divine  revelation — erecting  himself  above  him- 
self, rising  out  of  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  lusts,  with- 
drawing from  the  world  and  the  influences  thereof, 
stilling  and  elevating  his  soul  by  prayer  and  meditation ; 
and  then,  watching  the  motions  of  his  o-vati  soui,  waiting 
to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  Di\-ine  Spirit  in  the  spirit 
of  his  mind.  So  much  we  might  infer  from  the  pro- 
phetic usus  loquendi.  But  when  Habakkuk  tells  us 
that  he  was  watching  to  see  what  Gcd  would  say  "  in  " 
him,  listening  for  an  internal  voice  which  he  could 
recognise  as  Divine,  he  puts   the  matter  beyond  all 
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doubt.  We  see,  we  feel,  that  it  is  an  iuward  spiritual 
process  which  he  is  describiug  iu  terms  boiTowed  fi-oui 
military  art.  He  had  been  pleading-  with  God,  expos- 
tulating with  Him  on  the  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween the  Di\'ine  providence  and  the  Divine  promise — 
asking,  longing  for,  a  solution  to  the  doubts  this  con- 
tradiction had  bred.  And  now  he  retires  into  himself, 
iind  i-ises  into  communion  witli  God,  to  see  what  reply 
God  will  make  to  liis  expostulation,  what  words  God 
Avill  put  into  his  mouth  by  which  he  can  answer  his  own 
plea. 

In  the  stillness,  when  the  moaning  voices  of  fear  and 
trouble  are  hushed,  he  grows  aware  of  a  Divine  Presence 
-within  his  soid,  he  hears  the  Voice  for  which  he  had 
waited.  It  is  a  voice  big  with  fate.  It  has  matter  of 
so  much  moment  to  convey  tliat  it  commences  by  en- 
joining a  clear  and  earnest  proclamation  of  the  "  Adsion  " 
which  it  is  about  to  summon  up  (vs.  2,  3),  of  the 
words  it  is  about  to  speak — 

"  Then  Jehovah  answered  me  and  said  : 
Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  on  the  tablets, 

That  he  who  runs  may  read  it ; 
For  the  vision  is  jet  for  the  appointed  end, 
And  sti-iveth  toward  the  goal,  and  doth  not  lie; 
Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ; 
For  it  ^viU  surely  come,  it  will  not  stop  short.'' 

Now  there  seem  to  have  been  large  tablets  set  up  in 
the  public  market-place  and  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  which  "  notices"  or  "advertisements"  of  events 
in  which  the  public  were  greatly  concerned  were  in- 
scribed in  large  chai-acters,  so  that  every  one  who 
passed  by  might  be  able  to  read.  On  such  a  slab  or 
tablet,  for  instance,  Isaiah  appears  to  have  wi-itten  '■  iu 
the  vrdgar  stylo"  the  compound  word,  Maher-shalal- 
hash-haz,  i.e.,  "Speed-spoil — Hasten -booty,"  which 
afterwards  became  tlie  name  of  his  son,  as  a  sign  that 
before  the  boy  should  be  able  to  speak,  "  the  booty  of 
Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  "  would  be  earned 
away  by  the  king  of  Assyi-ia.'  And,  at  first,  we  are 
tempted  to  thiuk  that  Habakkuk  was  commanded  to 
wi'ite  his  "  vision "  on  tablets  such  as  these,  and  to 
write  it  in  characters  so  bold,  that  he  who  ran  by  might 
read  it  even  as  he  ran.  But  as  the  "  vision  "  took  tlie 
form,  not  of  a  brief  and  pregnant  word,  such  as  that 
Isaiah  inscribed,  but  of  an  elaborate  satirical  poem,  we 
may  be  sm-e  that  it  was  not  to  be  written  on  the  public 
tablets.  Tlie  "tablets  "  are  as  figurative  as  the  "  watch- 
tower."  And  the  meaning  of  the  figurative  use  of  tlie 
public  tablets  I  take  to  bo,  that  as  the  destiny  of  Israel 
was  involved  in  the  purport  of  tlie  vision — as,  therefore, 
it  behoved  that  every  member  of  the  Hebrew  conimon- 
Wcaltli  slioidd  be  acquainted  with  its  purport — the 
prophet  was  to  set  it  forth  in  the  boldest  and  most 
impressive  form,  a  form  in  which  it  would  come  home 
even  to  the  most  heedless  and  negligent. 

This  ^^sion,  "this  burden"  of  doom,  is  "for  an 
appointed  end ;"  tliat  is,  it  ^vill  be  fulfilled  at  tlie  time 
ordained  of  God.  Habakkuk  is  sure  both  that  wliat 
he  sees,  or  foresees,  will  come,  and  that  when  it  comes 
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the  word  of  God  will  be  accomplished.  That  word, 
or  vision,  "  pants '"  towai'd  its  appointed  end,  hastens 
toward  its  goal ;  it  is  a  liraig  creative  word,  and  carries 
in  itself  an  impulse  to  fulfil  itseK.  It  cannot  lie  or 
fail.  It  wUl  not  deceive  those  who  trust  in  it ;  though 
it  tarry  and  seem  to  linger,  it  will  not  stoii  sliort  of 
the  goal ;  it  only  waits  its  due  moment,  and  will  surely 
arrive. 

Wliat  is  the  "  vision  "  which  is  introduced  with  such 
pomp  and  circumstance,  of  the  truth  of  which  the 
prophet  finds  it  so  hard  to  persuade  and  assure  Imn- 
self  ?  For  the  \'ision  itself  we  must  stUl  wait  a  verse 
or  two ;  but,  meantime,  the  prophet  aunoimces  ils  main 
theme.  Its  theme  is,  substantially,  the  contrast  between 
the  man  who  is  puffed  up  with  self -trust  and  the  man 
who  holds  fast  his  trust  in  God.  He  that  is  puli'ed  up 
with  A'ain  self-confidence  shall  know  no  tranquillity 
of  heart,  while  the  man  who  confides  in  God  and 
cleaves  to  Him  shall  live  by  liis  faith.  Commentators 
differ  as  to  the  allusion  iu  the  first  line  of  verse  4. 
Some  apply  it  to  the  wicked  Jews  whose  iniquities  had 
provoked  the  Diraie  judgment;  others  to  the  fierce, 
cruel  Chaldeans  who  Avere  to  be  the  ministers  of  that 
judgment.  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  take  it  in  the 
alistract,  as  laying  down  in  general  terms  the  truth 
tlian  any  man  or  race  of  men  which  exalts  itseK  against 
God  \Arill  have  a  crooked,  uneasy,  restless  soul,  a  soid 
that  does  not  and  will  not  lie  straight.  Whereas  the 
man  who  is  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  God,  who  abides 
iu  an  imdistiu'bed  confidence  in  the  Divine  laws  and 
promises — who  ia  not  shaken  in  his  trust  even  when 
those  laws  seem  to  be  broken  with  impunity  and  these 
promises  stop  short  of  their  goal — his  soul  will  lie 
straiglit  Avithin  him,  he  wiU  live  in  the  fullest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  To  know  God,  so  to  know 
Him  as  to  be  of  one  will  and  one  heart  with  Him,  this 
is  eternal  life ;  and  this  life,  wliich  includes  rest  and 
peace,  but  is  "more  tlian  they,"  the  prophet  declares 
to  be  the  heritage  of  the  man  who  confides  in  God. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  theme  and  substance  of  that 
••  ^■ision  "  in  which  the  prophet"^  doubts  were  answered 
by  the  words  that  came  to  him  when,  perplexed  by  the 
apparent  injustice  of  Pro^-idenee,  he  made  a  silence  iu 
liis  heart,  and  listened  to  hear  what  Jehovah  would  say 
in  him.  In  the  5th  verse  this  broad  general  theme  is 
narrowed  in  and  applied  to  the  Chaldean  race.  That  the 
Babylonians  were  much  addicted  to  wine  is  attcsied  by 
the  common  voice  of  antiquity ;  and  we  may  see,  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  that  the  "  wine-banquets  "  of  tlic  Icing 
and  his  lords  sometimes  extended  over  weeks  and 
even  months.  This  notorious  Chaldean  haliit  iirobabl}- 
suggested  the  word.s — 

"And,  moreover,  the  aiiic  is  treacherous;*' 

though,  by  "  tlie  wine,"'  I  suppose  Habakkuk  means 
that  spirit  of  arrogant  self-confidence  with  which  the 
typical  Chaldean  vras  intoxicated  and  "  pufi'ed  up." 
Proud  as  he  is,  as  he  sits  with  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand, 
and  with  the  -vvi-eath  of  conquest  on  his  brow,  "  he  will 
not  always  boast ; "    insatiable  as  Hades   and   Death, 
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"which  swallow  up  eveiy  livmor  tlimc:.  though  for  the 
present  he  gather  the  nations  to  himself  and  compel  all 
races  to  serve  his  turn,  he  shall  uoverthelcss  be  balked 
of  his  desii'e.  A  day  is  coming  on  which  all  the  races 
and  nations  shaU  take  up  a  parable  against  him,  a  lively- 
song,  a  taunting  satire,  full  of  veiled  or  enigmatical 
terms. 

(2.)  Thus  Habakkuk  introduces  the  ode,  or  oracle,  in 
■which  we  are  to  look  for  the  substance  of  the  vision  he 
was  commanded  to  write,  of  the  words  which  God 
spake  ^vithin  his  heart.  Ho  forewarns  us  that  the  ode 
is  satirical  or  derisive  in  its  tone,  and  that  its  verses 
are  of  a  highly  figurative  and  oracular  character,  re- 
quiring some  acumen  and  ingenuity  on  oiu*  part  if  we 
are  to  understand  them.  We  can  see  for  ourselves 
that,  though  overshadowed  by  the  subhmity  of  the 
"  triumphal  ode "  in  the  next  cliapter,  this  satirical 
song  is  an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  poem,  and 
consists  of  five  strophes,  each  of  which  pronounces  a 
separate  "  woe  "  on  the  Chaldeans,  and  assigns  a  reason 
for  the  woe,  in  the  three  verses  allotted  to  it.  And  yet 
the  poet  is  not  in  bondage  to  the  laws  of  poetic  structure ; 
he  uses  them  freely :  in  the  last  strophe,  or  stanza,  for 
example,  he  gives  variety  to  his  ode  by  an  ob^-ious 
change  of  fonn :  whereas  every  other  strophe  com- 
mences with  the  word  "  woe,"  this  opens  (ver.  18) 
with  a  satire  on  idolatry,  and  reserves  its  woe  to  its 
second  verse  (ver.  19).  That  the  Chaldean  is  not  once 
named  throughout  the  ode  accords  with  the  studiedly 
veiled  or  parabolic  fonn  wliich  the  prophet  forewarned 
us  he  was  about  to  take.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  typical  Chaldean,  the  Chaldean  race  personified, 
against  whom  every  woe  of  this  indignant  and  derisive 
ode  is  laimched.  The  Chaldean,  in  five  aspects  of  his 
character,  rises  before  us  as  we  listen  to  this  rain  of 
"  woes  " — as  a  plunderer,  as  a  Babeler  (if  we  may  coin 
such  a  word),  as  a  builder,  as  a  league-breaker,  and  as 
an  idolator. 

In  the  first  strophe  (vs.  6 — 8),  the  insatiable  rapa- 
city of  the  Babylonians  is  rebuked.  In  their  greed  for 
plunder  thoy  are  like  an  immerciful  usiu-er  who  has 
accumulated  a  mass  of  pledges  which  in  due  time  he 
wiU  be  compelled  to  disgorge. 

"  Woe  to  him  who  increaseth  that  which  is  not  his ! 
How  long  ? 
And  loadeth  himself  with  many  pledges  ! '' 

The  "  how  long  ?  "  is  a  sigh  of  misery  and  impatience 
interjected  by  the  poet  as  he  denounces  "  woe  "  on  the 
Chaldean  usurer.  His  g^ef  kindles  into  a  burning 
indignation  as  ho  remembers  how  many  nations  have 
been  impoverished  and  weU-nigh  exterminated  by  this 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  for  what  poor  base  ends 
the  nations  have  been  plundered  and  their  blood  shed. 
In  his  indignation  he  predicts  that  ■'all  that  is.  left  of 
the  nations  " — a  plmise  which  graphically  suggests  the 
exterminating  cruelty  of  the  Chaldeans — will  rise  up 
against  thorn  and  plunder  them.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  "  woe  "  of  the  first  strophe,  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  it :  because  the  plunderer  of  the  nations  has  slain 
and  stripped  them,  he  himself  shall  be  stripped  and 


slain ;  the  measure  he  has  meted  out  to  others  shaU  be 
meted  out  to  him.  But  in  the  Hebrew  there  are  several 
of  those  enigmas,  words  used  in  a  double  sense,  puns 
and  plays  on  words,  which  the  poet  has  led  us  to  expect, 
and  of  which  the  whole  poem  is  f  ull.^  It  is  not  easy  to 
convey  them  from  the  Hebrew  into  English ;  nor  shall 
I  attempt  to  convey  many  of  them.  But,  as  a  sample 
of  this  characteristic  of  the  poem,  take  these  two.  The 
Hebrew  word  we  translate  "  many  pledges,"  sounds  in 
pronunciation  ♦  like  two  smaller  words,  which  mean 
"  mass  of  dirt ;  "  and  thus  it  suggests  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  end  for  which  the  Chaldean  incurred 
such  enormous  guilt.  So,  again,  the  difficult  passage 
in  verse  7 — 

"  Shall  not  those  icho  hite  thee  rise  up  suddenly, 
And  they  that  shake  thee  awake  ?  " 

is  explained,  in  part,  by  a  similar  play  on  words.  "  They 
that  shake  thee  "  is  to  be  explained  by  an  Eastei'n  custom 
to  which  our  Lord  alludes  in  one  of  his  parables.  A 
creditor  would  take  his  debtor  by  the  throat,  and  shake 
him,  as  though  to  shake  payment  out  of  him.  So  the 
nations  plundered  and  defrauded  by  the  Chaldean 
would  at  last  rise  up  against  him,  take  him  by  the 
throat,  shake  him,  and  cry,  "  Pay  what  thou  owest ! 
Return  the  spoil  of  which  you  have  plimdered  us!" 
But  how  are  we  to  explain  "  those  who  bite  thee  ? " 
There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  the 
viper,  em-aged  by  the  trampling  foot,  reai's  up  and  bites 
its  assailant.  But  the  image  is  so  far-fetched  that  one 
wonders  why  it  should  have  been  employed  here.  Tho 
explanation  is  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated  "  bite," 
by  its  very  sound  would  recall  another  word,  which 
means  ''  interest,"  and,  to  the  Hebrew  ear,  would  suggest 
that  those  would  rise  up  against  the  Chaldean  who 
would  demand  with  interest  the  capital  of  which  he 
had  dsspoiled  them. 

The  fii'st  strophe,  then,  sets  the  Chaldean  plunderer 
before  us  as  a  monstrous  usurer,  loading  himseK  with 
pledges,  with  "  a  mass  of  dii-t,"  to  accumidate  which  he 
despoils  all  nations,  putting  them  to  the  sword ;  it  de- 
nounces on  him  a  woe  such  as  he  has  often  inflicted : 
tiio  remnant  of  the  nations  will  turn  suddenly  upon 
htm,  like  a  "  trodden  adder,"  take  him  by  the  throat, 
and  compel  him  to  disgorge  his  spoil. 

The  second  strophe  (vs.  9 — 11)  contains  what  we  may 
call  the  Babel  woe,  a  woe  on  the  Babylonians  who,  like 
the  fathers  of  the  race,  are  seeking  to  build  a  refuge  m 
wliich  they  shall  be  secure  from  tlie  judgments  of  God. 
For  what  end  lias  the  Chaldean  plundered  all  nations  ? 
It  is  that,  like  tlie  eagle,  he  may  build  himself  a  nest  on 
high,  which  no  hand  can  rifle ;  that  he  may  raise  a 
house,  foimd  a  dynasty,  establish  a  rule,  not  to  be  over- 
thrown.    Like  the  first  Napoleon,  the  great  rulers  of 


1  That  the  touch  of  humour  involved  in  the  introduction  of  a 
play  on  words  into  even  the  most  loftj-  and  tragic  verse  is  not 
wholly  alien  to  poetry  of  the  finest  strain,  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  Shakespeare.  Thus,  for  example,  Mark  Antony,  in  his 
lament  over  the  body  of  Julius  Ciesar,  exclaims — 

"  0  world,  thon  wast  the  forest  to  this  liart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee." 
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Babylon — Nebuchadnezzar  to  wit — were  possessed  by  a 
limitless  ambition.  They  entered,  on  a  career  of  con- 
quest, in  order  to  subdue  the  whole  world  to  their 
authority,  so  that  they  might  sit  supreme,  in  un- 
questioned majesty,  over  all  nations.  But,  argues 
the  poet,  houses  are  not  to  be  built  up  by  godless 
gain.  No  man,  no  prince,  can  set  his  nest  so  high  as 
to  place  it  beyond  reach  of  "  the  hand  of  Adversity, ' 
which  is  the  minister  of  God.  In  thinking  to  establish 
himself  by  unrighteousness,  the  Chaldean  will  simply 
bring  shame  to  himself  instead  of  glory,  and  in  plotting 
the  destruction  of  many  nations,  he  has  simply  wi'onged 
his  own  soul,  i.e.,  flimg  away  his  own  life.  How  can  a 
house  be  bmlt  up  by  godless  gain  ?  The  very  stone  in 
the  wall  cries  out  against  it,  and  every  beam  in  the  wood- 
work responds  to  the  cry,  since  both  beam  and  stone 
are  the  fruit  of  spoliation  and  violence.  The  boldness 
and  beauty  of  tliis  figure  of  the  stones  and  beams  of  a 
house  bunt  with  godless  gains  crying  shame  on  its 
inmate,  appealing  and  responding  to  each  other  in  a 
common  prediction  of  woe,  need  no  words  to  set  them 
forth,  but  may  be  safely  left  to  make  their  own  im- 
pression on  oiu-  minds.  But  they  take  an  added  force 
when  we  remember  that  the  marshy  plains  of  Chaldea 
produce  neither  timber  nor  stone.  Eveiy  block  of 
marble,  therefore,  and  every  beam  of  costly  timber, 
such  as  they  lavished  on  palace  and  temple,  were  drawn 
from  a  foreign  land — often  drawn  by  robbery  and 
violence — and  would  be  the  more  likely  to  protest 
against  the  base  and  alien  uses  to  which  they  were 
devoted. 

The  second  stanza  places  the  Chaldean  before  us  as 
seeking  to  erect  a  house,  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
to  heaven,  rising  high  above  the  changes  of  time  and 
the  rifliag  hand  of  Adversity.  Stone  and  beam  enter 
their  protes^  against  tlie  injustice  on  which  the  house 
is  founded,  and  respond,  like  chou-  and  antichoir,  in 
denouncing  woe  on  its  inmate,  on  and  around  whom  it 
at  last  faUs,  crushing  and  biuyiug  him  amidst  the 
ruins. 

There  never  were,  I  suppose,  such  great  builders  as 
the  despots  of  Babylon ;  the  land  which  they  covered 
or  enclosed  with  their  vast  erections  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds  of  square  miles ;  and  hence,  in  the  thii'd 
strophe  (vs.  11 — 14),  the  Chaldean  is  denounced  under 
the  figure  of  a  builder.  The  great  cities  of  Chaldea 
built  or  rebuilt  under  its  vietoriotis  despots,  with  their 
walls,  temples,  hanging  gardens,  canals,  &c.,  were 
erected  with  the  treasiu-es  and  by  the  forced  labour  of 
conquered  races.  They  were  therefore  "  built  with 
blood"  and  " foimded  on  injustice."  Wliole  tribes 
were  "expended^'  and  exliausted  upon  them.  But 
while  the  Chaldean  thought  to  establish  his  empire  by 
erecting  impregnable  cities,  God  saw  and  ordained  that 
these  cities  should  be  burned  and  destroyed.  The  nations 
and  races  compelled  to  labour  on  them  were  therefore 
" wearying  themselves  for  the  fire"  and  "  exhausting 
themselves  for  vanity,"  since  the  fire  would  consume 
the  stately  prodiicts  of  tlieir  labour  and  bring  them  to 
nought.      But  why — why  must  this  be  ?     Why  were 


cities  so  vast  and  stately,  why  was  a  kingdom  so  vast, 
and  poj)ulous,  and  rich,  ordained  to  destruction  ?  Had 
God  in  judgment  forgotten  his  mercy  ?  No  :  the  judg- 
ment was  the  sign  and  manifestation  of  his  mercy. 
For,  in  his  mercy.  He  designed  that  "  the  whole  earth 
should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  " — i.e., 
should  be  quickened  into  life  eternal ;  and  how  could 
his  kingdom  come  tiU  the  gi-eat  kingdom  founded  in 
injustice  and  blood  was  brought  to  an  end  ? 

So  that,  in  this  third  strophe,  we  have  this  wonderful 
pictiu'e  or  panorama  suggested.  The  mighty  Chaldean 
condemns  the  races  he  has  robbed  and  captured  to 
build  great  cities  which  are  to  be  the  defence  and  glory 
of  his  kingdom.  The  transported  captives,  torn  from 
home  and  fatherland,  exliaust  themselves  in  toil.  He 
who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  sees  that,  so  far  from  esta- 
blishing the  Chaldean  power,  they  are  wearying  them- 
selves for  the  fii"e  by  which  He  will  caiise  the  cities 
and  the  power  which  erected  them  to  be  consumed. 
Nay,  more;  his  design  in  condemning  that  power  to 
overthrow  is  not  a  mere  destructive  indignation,  but  a 
reconstructing,  reconciling,  all-embracing  compassion. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  j)Ower  which  exalts  itself  against 
Him,  He  intends  to  found  "  the  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  moved,"  in  which  justice  shall  reign,  and  holiness, 
and  charity. 

The  fourth  strophe  (vs.  15 — 17)  is  couched  in  figures 
drawn  from  that  excessive  addiction  to  drink  wliich 
characterised  the  Babylonians.  Just  as  a  man  might 
give  a  neigilibom-,  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  strong 
di-ink  in  order  to  put  him  to  shame,  so  the  Chaldean 
had  disguised  his  wrath,  and  enticed  nations  by  blandish- 
ments and  promises  of  friendship  and  protection  into 
alliances  which  were  tiu-ned  to  their  shame  and  ruin. 
The  Chaldean  was  a  shameless  league -breaker,  winning 
his  neighbours  with  smooth  words  to  thoughts  and 
hopes  of  peace,  and  then  taking  them  at  unawares  and 
falling  on  them  when  they  were  disarmed.  God  will 
requite  him,  giving  him  to  drink  the  cup  with  which 
he  had  uitoxicated  others,  striking  him  down  by  the 
artifices  of  foes  who  come  upon  him  when  he  is  not 
aware.  This  seems  to  be  tlie  meaning,  enigmatically 
or  figuratively  expressed,  of  vs.  15  and  16.  But  what 
are  we  to  make  of  the  verse  which  assigns  a  special 
reason  for  this  retribution  (ver.  17)? 

For  the  wickedness  of  Lebanon  shall  cover  thee. 
And  the  destruction  and  terror  of  the  beasts. 

Many  commentators  naturally  take  Lebanon  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Holy  Land,  and  read  the  verse  as  meaning 
that  the  Chaldean  shall  be  punished  for  the  wickedness 
he  has  shown  in  devastating  that  knd.  But  the  Biblical 
way  of  speech  hardly  warrants  our  taking  Lebanon  as  a 
symbol  of  Judea ;  nor  do  I  see  why,  if  it  were  thus 
used  here,  the  prophet  should  specify  the  destruction 
and  terror  of  the  beasts.  It  is  better  to  read  the  verse 
as  another  instance  of  that  fine  tender  spuit  of  humanity 
which  characterises  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  examples  are  to  be  found  in  their 
wi-itings.     To  them,  the  ruthless  destruction  of  forests 
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was  a  paiu,  even  a  sin  ;  to  tliem,  the  sufferings  of  birds 
and  bcAsts  was  a  deeper  paiu,  a  sin  still  more  heinous. 
Just  as  Joel  wa.s  stung  into  an  intolerable  sympathy  by 
the  groans  of  tlie  cattle  and  the  mourning  of  the  flocks 
which  could  find  no  food  in  the  blackened  pastures  and 
dried-up  ^rater-coui"ses,'  so  Habakkuk  resents  the  wanton 
destruction  of  cedars  and  other  stately  trees  which  seem 
to  be  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  planting,  so  noble  are 
Miey.  and  of  the  wild  beasts  liarassed,  terrified,  exposed 
by  the  loss  of  their  accustomed  coverts.  Just  as  Joel 
associates  the  suffeiings  of  flocks  and  herds  ^vith  the 
dismay  and  hopeless  grief  of  ^aue-dressers  and  husband- 
men, so  Habakkuk  associates  the  wickedness  done  to 
Lebanon  in  stripping  it  of  its  magnificent  cedars  and 
cypresses,  and  in  terrifying  and  destroying  the  wild 
beasts  that  haunted  its  forests,  with  the  "wickedness 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  men,  and  of  oven-nnning  the 
earth  and  burning  or  oppressing  its  cities.^ 
The  two  last  lines  of  ver.  17 — 

"Because  of  the  blood  of  men  and  of  the  wickedness  in  the  earth, 
In  the  city,  and  in  all  that  dwell  therein," 

are  a  refrain  repeated  from  the  close  of  ver.  8,  and 
form  another  link  by  which  the  prophet  binds  his  poem 
into  unity. 

Unlike  its  predecessors,  the  fifth  strophe  (vs.  18 — 20) 
does  not  open  with  the  word  "  woe,"  though  it  contains 
it.  By  inserting  a  refrain  at  the  close  of  ver.  17, 
the  poet  has  satisfied  the  claims  of  imity;  now  he  may 
consult  those  of  variety.  Moreover,  the  final  count  in 
his  charge  against  the  Chaldean  is  by  far  the  hea^-iest, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  emi^liasised  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  poem.  It  is  also  emphasised 
by  a  change  of  tone.  As  yet  the  satire  had  been  veiled, 
liiuted  in  words  that  bear  a  double  sense.  But  in  this 
final  strophe  the  fine  scorn  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  for 
gods  that  are  no  gods  breaks  through  all  disguise,  and 
Habakkuk  speaks  of  the  diA-iuities  of  Chaldea,  as  Elijah 
spake  of  Baal  to  the  Sidonian  priests  on  Moxint  Carmel, 
Avith  a  rough  broad  lunnour  which  makes  his  scorn  and 
indignation  the  more  impressive.  Tlie  18th  verse  opens, 
quietly  enough,  with  an  appeal  to  experience.  Of  what 
use  are  idols,  graven  or  molten  ?  What  have  they  ever 
done  for  men  ?  Such  a  question  is,  in  the  Heln-ew,  the 
.strongest  affirmation  of  the  utter  and  proved  uselessness 
of  the  idols.  But.  as  the  question  unfolds  itself,  wo  can 
see  the  rising  indignation  and  scorn  of  the  prophet. 
The  idol,  he  implies,  is  of  no  use  but  the  vrorst ;  it  is  a 
"  teacher  of  lies ;"  it  turns  mcni,  away  from  the  true 
God,  to  nonentities  that  cannot  help  them.  ISTcverthe- 
Icss,  as  he  notes,  with  blended  pity  and  anger,  even 
"  tlio  mother  of  the  image,"  who  of  all  men  should  best 
know  liow  worthless  it  is,  trusts  in  it — as  if  what  he 
himself  has  made  could  in  some  sense  "  make "  him — 
could  lise  above  it;;  creator.  And  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  verse,  "  making  dunib  idols,"  there  is  a  kind  of 
laxigh,  an  outburst  of  scorn  and  derision,  an  accent  of 
contemptuous  wonder  that  any  man  should  bo  so  bc- 
Botted  as  to  worship  a  thing  that  cannot  answer  him 


»  Joel  i.  18—20. 


-  Comp.  Isa.  xxxTii.  2i, 


back  again,  as  to  mistake  for  a  divinity  that  to  which 
the  di\'ine  gift  of  speech  has  been  denied. 

Having  thus  prepared  us  for  it,  the  "woe"  breaks 
from  the  prophet's  lips  : — 

"  Woe  to  him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake  ! 
Awake  !  to  the  dumb  stone  ! 

It  teach  !     There  it  stands. 
Overlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
And  within  it  is  no  bi-eath  at  all." 

The  force  of  words  can  no  further  go.  One  almost 
expects  to  hear  a  laugh  of  contempt  after  the  exclama- 
tion '•  It  teach  I  "  so  full  is  it  of  compi-essed  scorn  ;  and 
again  after  the  words  "  and  within  it  is  no  breath  at 
all !  "  The  thought  of  crying  "  Awake  for  our  help  "  to 
a  block  of  wood  or  a  dumb  stone ;  the  contrast  between 
the  image  so  precious  on  the  surface,  so  carefully  en- 
cased in  silver  or  gold,  and  within  so  inanimate  and 
worthless,  not  moA-ing  mth  any  even  the  faintest  breath 
of  life,  quickens  the  prophet's  sense  of  humour,  and 
would  be  too  much  for  his  gravity  were  he  not  consumed 
with  indignation  that  Jehovah,  the  living  God,  the  true 
Friend  and  Helper  of  man,  should  be  forsaken  for 
idols  that  are  deaf  and  dumb  and  dead.  From  this 
insult  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  his  own  scornful 
wondering  indignation  at  it,  he  takes  refuge  and  com- 
fort in  the  con\4ction, 

"But  Jehovah  is  in  his  holy  temple," 

that  his  "thi'one  is  in  heaven,"  and  that  from  thence 
"  his  eyes  behold,  his  eyelids  try,  the  children  of  men." 
Strong  in  this  conviction,  he  bids  his  own  heart,  he  bids 
the  whole  earth,  be  silent  before  the  Loi'd,  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  judgments  by  which  He  wiU  prove 
that  He  lovcth  the  righteous,  but  hateth  the  wicked 
and  violent  man. 

This  is  the  "  vision  which  the  prophet  Habakkuk  did 
see  "  from  his  watch-tower ;  this  was  what  God  said 
within  him  in  answer  to  his  complaint  of  the  inequalities 
of  Divine  Providence;  and  thus  he  was  led  from  tho 
darkness  of  doubt  to  the  light  and  life  of  faitli.  Ho 
savr  that  the  man  who  was  putfed  up  with  scH-truct 
would  never  have  a  straight  or  tranquil  soul,  that  ho 
would  stand  uneasy  and  foreboding,  as  imder  a  sus- 
pended doom  which  might  fall  at  any  instant ;  tho 
plunderer  being  plundered,  he  who  would  set  his  nest 
on  high  by  godless  gain  ha^'^ng  his  nest  rifled  by  tlio 
hand  of  Adversity ;  he  who  foujided  cities  on  injustice 
and  built  them  with  blood,  wearyijig  himself  for  tho 
fire,  and  exhausting  himself  for  vanity;  he  who  deceived 
others  being  himself  deceived;  he  who  left  God  for 
dumb  idols  being  left  unanswered  and  unaided  in  tho 
hour  of  his  need.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  that 
the  righteous  man,  who  held  fast  his  fidelity  to  God, 
would  live  and  thrive,  since  Jehovjili  sat  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  restraining  and  condemning  the  ungodly  who 
rose  up  against  liim,  saving  hii)i  and  filling  them  with 
the  fruit  of  their  o^^^l  devices;  and  was  thus  slowly 
bringing  in  that  golden  age,  that  Di\Tno  kingdom,  in 
whicli  the  life  that  springs  from  a  ivne  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  will  fiU  the  earth  even  as  the  waters  fill 
and  cover  the  deep. 
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OEDER   VII. — CAPPAJIIDE^. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  plants, 
scattered  over  the  tropics,  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  them,  are  known 
belonging  to  the  Caper  family.  Their 
northern  limit  in  the  Old  World  is  reached  on  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  they  are  conse- 
quently absent  from  the 
flora  of  Britain.  Tlie 
plants  are  herbs  or  shrubs, 
seldom  trees,  which  agree 
in  many  essential  charac- 
ters with  the  Crucifers, 
and  not  a  few  of  them 
possess  the  acrid  or  pun- 
gent qualities  common  in 
that  order.  The  best 
known  plant  of  the  family 
is  CappaTis  spinosa,  Linn., 
the  unopened  flower-buds 
of  which,  pickled  in  vine- 
gar, are  the  common  caper, 
so  largely  used  as  a  con- 
diment, because  of  theu" 
agreeably  pungent  and 
slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is 
a  trailing  shrub,  with  nu- 
merous slender  stems, 
armed  with  recurved  or 
nearly  straight  spines, 
placed  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  The  broadly  ovate 
leaves  are  leathery  and 
quite  smooth.  The  flowers 
are  white,  with  a  loose 
bimch  of  many  long  purple 
anthers  in  the  centre ; 
and  the  fruit  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  borne  on  a  long  stalk.  Like  our  common 
bramble  in  its  mode  of  growth,  it  occm-s  in  similar 
localities,  that  is  to  say,  in  stony  and  barren  places ; 
it  is  found  also  springing  out  of  the  face  of  rocks 
and  walls.  SicUy  is  the  principal  seat  of  its  cultivation 
for  pickling,  but  it  is  indigenous  to  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean region,  and  is  a  common  plant  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  in  all  the  intervening  desert.  Three 
centuries  ago  RauwolfE  found  it  aroimd  Jerusalem ;  and 
its  patches  of  bright  green,  contrasting  remarkably  with 
the  light-coloured  rocks  on  the  face  of  which  it  grows, 
have  arrested  the  attention  of  all  travellers.  Canon 
Tristram  thus  records  his  acquaintance  mth  it :  "  In  the 
Holy  Land,  we  saw  the  caper  hanging  from  the  walls 


Cappaeis  Spinosa  (Linn.).  Half  natural  size,  and  a  complete 
specimen  very  much  reduced.  The  "  Hyssop  "  of  the 
Bible,  according  to  Royle  and  others. 


the  Mount  of  Temptation  overhanging  Jericho,  tho 
caper  was  letting  down  its  festoons  of  beautiful  blossom 
in  the  month  of  January.  I  also  found  it  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Litany  or  Leoutes.  On  the  sandy  plain 
between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  plains  of  Shittim,  we  found 
growing  plentifully  on  the  ground  the  variety  which 
has  been  distinguished 
as  Capparis  ^gyptiaca. 
Lam.,  and  the  trailing 
branches  were  often  three 
or  four  feet  long''  {Nat. 
Hist  of  the  Bible,  p.  457). 
Three  species  of  a 
second  genus  {Cleome)  of 
the  Caper  family  occur  in 
the  desert  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  one  of 
these  reaches  north  to  the 
depressed  region  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  plants 
are  small  and  unimportant 
annual  herbs,  somewhat 
resembling  the  long- 
podded  cruciferous  weeds 
of  our  fields. 

The  special  interest  of 
the  Caper  family  here  is 
that  several  authors  have 
identified  the  hyssop  of 
Scripture  with  Capparis 
spinosa,  Linn.  Sprengel 
first  suggested  this  opi- 
nion, which  has  been  ex- 
haustively investigated  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  and  has 
been  adopted  with  more  or 
less  caution  by  the  gi*eat 
majority  of  writers  and  travellers  in  recent  times. 

To  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  characters  that  the 
hyssop  of  the  Bible  possesses,  we  must  recall  tlie  passages 
in  which  it  is  referred  to.  The  expiatory  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Testament  economy,  like  the  one  sacrifice  of 
the  New  Testament,  were  God's  appointed  means  of 
removing  sin  and  reconciling  the  sinner  to  hmiself  by 
the  "  shedding  of  blood."  In  some  of  these  sacrifices 
the  relation  between  the  shed  blood  and  the  trans- 
gressor was  made  manifest  by  tho  sprinkling  on  him  of 
part  of  the  blood.  Tliis  was  done  with  a  bunch  of 
hyssop.  The  writer  of  tlie  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews  thus 
refers  to  its  frequent  use  in  the  Jewish  ser-^-icos : 
When  Moses  had    spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 


of  Jerusalem,  and  especially  round  the  Harem,  the  old  j  people  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves 
Temple  area.  It  also  clings  to  the  steep  rocks  in  the  ;  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop, 
gorge  of  the  Kedron,  particularly  in  the  desolate  portion  \  and  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and  aU  the  people,  .saying, 
between  Marsaba  and  the  Dead  Sea.     On  the  face  of  I  This  is   the  blood  of  the  testament  which  God  hath 
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enjoined  nnto  you.  Moreover  ho  sprinkled  witli  l)lood 
both  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry. 
And  almost  all  things  are  by  tho  law  pm-ged  yrith. 
blood ;  and  without  sliedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  " 
(Heb.  ix.  19—22). 

The  psalmist,  ha^-ing  in  his  A-iew  this  frequent  use  of 
hyssoj)  ui  the  ceremonial  law,  as  the  means  by  wliich 
the  A'irtiie  of  tho  sacrifice  was  transferred  to  tho 
transgressor,  applies  it  figuratively  to  the  purification 
of  the  soul  from  guilt  wlieu  ho  prays,  "  Purge  me  with 
hyssoix  and  I  shall  bo  clean  "  (Ps.  li.  7). 

The  first  recorded  use  of  hyssop  as  a  lilood-sprinkler, 
and  the  first  reference  to  the  plant  in  the  Bible,  is  on  the 
eve  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  Israelites  employed  it  to 
sprinkle  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  "  Ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in 
the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  liutel  and 
the  two  side-posts  ynth.  the  blood  "  (Exod.  xii.  22). 

Its  use  is  specified  in  connection  with  the  ceremony 
of  jDurifying  lej)ers.  '"  Then  shall  the  priest  command 
to  take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  birds  alive 
and  clean,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scai-lot,  and  hyssop : 
and  the  priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the  birds  be 
killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water :  as  for 
the  litiag  Tnrd,  he  shall  take  it,  aud  the  cedar  wood,  and 
the  scarlet,  aud  tho  hyssop,  and  shall  dip  them  and  the 
living  bird  in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  Idlled  over 
the  running  water  :  and  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  liim  that 
is  to  1)0  cleajised  from  tho  leprosy  seven  times,  and 
shall  pronounce  him  clean,  and  shall  let  the  liTing 
bird  loose  into  the  open  field"  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7).  In 
nearly  the  same  terms  the  priest  is  instructed  to  use 
the  cedar  wood,  the  hyssop,  aud  the  scarlet  iu  sprinkliug 
the  purifying  blood  on  the  leprous  house  (Lev.  xiv. 
4.8— 5S). 

Tlio  hyssop  was  also  used  in  the  peculiar  ordinance 
appointed  for  the  piirification  of  ceremonial  imclean- 
nass  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body.  A  red  heifer 
was  burnt  without  the  camp,  aud  into  the  fire  was  cast 
"  cedar  wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scaiiet,"  and  the  ashes, 
when  mixed  with  running  water,  formed  a  water  of 
separation,  wliich  being  sprinkled  on  the  unclean  person 
separated  him  from  his  impurities  (Numb.  xix.).  The 
ashes  were  laid  up  for  use  without  the  camp  in  a  clean 
l)lace,  and  as  every  death  lirought  ceremonial  imjiurity 
on  one  or  more  indi-.-iduals,  and  other  cases  besides 
required  the  application  of  this  special  water,  it  must 
have  been  in  constant  use. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  hyssop-sprinkler  is  the 
'•bunch"  which  each  father  in  Israel  hastily  prepared 
before  Icavuig  Egypt.  When  tho  order  of  tho  Old 
Testament  economy  was  organised,  the  bunch  of  hyssop 
appears  to  have  been  tied  to  a  rod  of  cedar  with  a  scarlet 
thread.  Tho  symbolical  meaning  of  oveiything  in  the 
Jewish  service  led  to  the  different  elements  of  the 
sprinkler  being  specified. 

Reference  is  made  to  tho  hyssop  in  tho  Gospel 
narrative  in  connection  with  the  crucifixion  of  tho 
Saviour.  "After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things 
were  now  accomplished,  that  tho  scripture   might  be 


fulfilled,  saith,  I  thu'st.  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel 
full  of  vinegar  :  and  they  fiUed  a  sponge  Avith  vinegar, 
and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth" 
(John  xix.  28,  29).  In  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  no  reference  is  made 
to  tho  hyssop,  but  it  is  said  that  the  eiwnge  was  put 
upon  a  reed.  Tlie  word  used  here  {Kd\afj.os)  primarily 
means  the  straight  culm  or  stem  of  a  large  grass ;  then 
any  straight  rod  as  a  measuring  or  fisldug  rod.  It  may 
with  great  propriety  be  here  understood  of  the  straight 
cedar  rod  to  which  the  bunch  of  hyssop  was  tied. 
And  instead  of  looking  for  some  indigenous  plant  grow- 
ing conveniently  for  use  at  Calvaiy,  avo  bolioA'o  that  tho 
place  of  the  crucifixion  was  beside  a  station  for  the 
water  of  purification,  and  in  the  narrative  we  see  tho 
unpremeditated  appropriation  of  the  necessary  hyssop- 
sprinkler  conveniently  at  hand,  and  specially  fitted  to 
convey  the  A-inegar-fiUed  sponge  to  the  lips  of  the 
dying  Saviour.  The  gTeat  Antitype  suffers  in  tho 
presence  of  one  of  the  most  obAdous  of  the  types 
which  his  death  swept  away.  "  The  bodies  of  those 
Ijeasts,  Avhoso  blood  is  brought  into  tho  sanctuary 
by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  biumed  AAithout  the 
camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people  Avitli  his  OAvn  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate  " 
(Heb.  xiii.  11,  12). 

We  complete  the  Bible  references  to  hyssop  when 
Ave  note  the  allusion  to  it  iu  the  accoimt  of  Solomon's 
botanical  knoAvledge.  "  Ho  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  imto  the  hyssop 
that  spriugeth  out  of  tho  wall"  (1  Kings  iv.  33).  The 
cedar  was  the  gloiy  of  Lebanon,  and  the  pride  of  every 
Jew,  but  it  was  not  more  familiar  to  him  than  tho 
plant  which  was  in  such  constant  use  in  the  purifying 
services  of  his  religion.  The  tall  cedar  and  the  lumible 
hyssop  would  at  once  suggest  to  him  the  most  extensive 
range  in  the  A-egetablo  world. 

In  our  inquiry  as  to  the  plant  mentioned  in  these 
A'arious  passages  we  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  doubts 
that  have  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ezob 
t2ii«)  of  the  Old,  aud  the  va-a-ooiros  of  tho  New  Testament. 
This  identity  is  established  by  the  use  of  tho  Greek 
word  in  tho  Epistle  to  the  Holn-ews,  and  its  uniform 
employment  as  tho  eqiuA'alent  of  czob  in  the  Septuagint 
A-ersion.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  the  refe- 
rence to  the  hyssop  at  the  crucifixion  confii-ms  this  A-iow. 

Tlie  passages  quoted  from  tho  Bible  supply  very 
little  information  regarding  the  hyssop  of  any  A'alue  in 
attempting  to  identify  tho  plant.  We  learn  that  it  was 
a  comparatively  small  jjlant,  groAving  abundantly  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  in  the  desert  through  which 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed ;  that  it  was  to  be  found 
on  walls ;  and  that  it  was  suitable,  Avhen  tied  into  a 
bunch,  for  sprinkling  liquids. 

Investigators  have  been  led  astray  by  educing  other 
characters  from  these  passages.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels  imply  that  tho 
stem  of  the  hyssop  was  long  enough  to  bo  a  stick  to 
Avhich  the  sponge  could  bo  attached.  It  is  overlooked 
that  the  rod  thus  used  was  a  reod  {Kd\afjLos),  and  that  this- 
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same  vrord  is  employed  a  few  verses  before  in  both 
chapters  in  the  Gosj>els  of  Matthew  and  Mark  to 
designate  the  reed  placed  in  the  Sa^-ioiir's  hand  when 
the  soldiers  mocked  him  with  the  emblems  of  royalty. 
It  is  certain  that  the  weak,  crooked,  trailing  stem  of  the 
caper  would  not  have  been  appropriate,  and  could  not 
have  been  called  a  cane  or  reed.  Neither  can  it  be 
concluded  that  David's  use  of  the  word  in  the  51st 
Psalm  implies  that  heahug  or  cleansing  properties 
belonged  intrinsically  to  the  plant.  The  reference  is 
ob\-iously  to  the  religious  ceremonies  whereby  the  im- 
clean  were  purged  from  their  impurities.  Further,  there 
is  no  groimd  for  holding  that  in  the  Book  of  Kings  it 
is  classed  among  trees.  It  is  obvious  that  two  familiar 
pknts — the  cedar  and  the  hyssop — were  employed  to 
convey  readily  to  the  reader  the  extremes  of  plant  life. 

The  obvious  contrast  in  the  statement  re- 
garding Solomon's  extensive  botanical  know- 
ledge suggested  to  Hasselquist  that  a  minute 
moss  which  he  found  growing  out  of  the 
waU  at  Solomon's  well  might  be  the  hyssop 
referred  to  {Voyages,  p.  450).  Linnajus 
adopted  this  opinion  in  his  Flora  PalcBstiaa, 
where  he  enumerates  the  plants  collected 
by  his  pupil  Hasselquist.  In  supplj-ing 
the  name  of  the  moss  {Bryinn  truncatuluvi, 
Linn.),  he  curtly  adds  that  it  is  the  "  Hys- 
sopus  Salomonis"  {Amcenitates  Academicce, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  467).  This  moss,  now  called 
Pottia  trmicatual,  Hedw.,  is  a  very  smaU 
plant,  generally  not  more  than  two  lines  in 
height,  yet  producing  its  cluster  of  leaves, 
and  one  or  more  stalked  fruit  capsules, 
within  this  hmit.  It  occasionally  attains  a 
height  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  It  is 
a  plant  widely  distributed  over  the  world, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  England.  It  has  been  foimd 
on  Hampstead  Heath;  and  though  Loudon  smoke 
and  the  operations  of  the  builder  are  gradually  exter- 
minating the  native  plants  around  London,  its  discovery 
may  still  reward  the  diligent  searcher.  The  impos- 
sibility of  using  this  moss,  or  even  the  larger  of  its  kind, 
as  a  sprinkler,  makes  it  certain  that  it  coidd  not  be  the 
hyssop  of  Scripture. 

The  learned  Celsius  devotes  over  forty  pages  to  the 
investigation  of  the  hyssop,  and  examines  the  claims 
of  no  less  than  eighteen  jjlants,  each  of  which  had  been 
supposed  by  different  authors  to  be  the  plant  of  the 
Bible,  Among  these  are  the  maiden's-hair  and  wall- rue 
ferns,  southernwood,  wormwood,  and  pearlwoi-t ;  but 
the  great  proportion  belong  to  the  Lahiatce,  a  large  but 
inconspicuous  faiuily,  so  named  because  the  mouth  of 
the  tubular  corolla  is  cut  into  two  lij>s.  Tlie  following 
Labiates  have  beensiiggested : — Thyme,  mint,  marjoram, 
germander,  laA'ender,  rosemary,  and  poly.  The  straight 
phable  herbaceous  stems  of  these  plants  would  permit 
their  being  easUy  made  into  a  '"  bunch,''  wliile  the  more 
or  less  hairy  leaves  which  clothe  the  stem  would  take  up 
as  weU  as  freely  scatter  any  fluid.  We  consequently 
see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Origanum,  the  ii-adi- 
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tional  hyssop,  is  the  plant  employed  by  the  Jews.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  several  of  the  plants  of  this 
family  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  which  are  closely 
allied  in  form  and  habit  to  the  Origanum,  and  axe 
found  in  similar  localities,  were  aJso  used. 

Dr.  Forbes  Royle  sets  all  the  Labiates  aside,  because 
none  of  them  have  been  in  the  East  considered  to  be 
possessed  of  cleansing  properties,  and,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rosemaiy,  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a 
stick  such  as  he  supposes  the  Gospel  narratives  of  tho 
crucifixion  to  require.  He  concludes  that  the  caper  plant 
is  the  ezob  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  it  has  an 
Arabic  name,  asiif,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
word;  it  isfomid  in  Lower  Egj-pt,  in  the  deserts  of  Suiai 
and  near  Jerusalem  ;  it  grows  upon  rocks  and  walls ;  waa 
always  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  cleansing  qualities ; 
is  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick ;  and  its  diffe- 
rent parts  used  to  be  presei-ved  in  vinegar,  as 
its  buds  are  now.  His  oj)inion  is  adopted,  as 
stated  above,  by  Tristram,  Stanley,  and  other 
recent  travellers,  who  have  refen-ed  to  the 
subject.  But  the  characters  on  which  his 
determination  is  based  are  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  included  or  implied  in  the  Bible  notices 
of  the  plant ;  and  though  the  habitat  of  the 
caper  suits  as  well  as  some  of  the  Labiates 
the  requirements  thus  far  of  the  hyssop,  the 
plant  itseK  is  quite  unfitted  to  be  made  into 
a  good  sprinkler,  because  of  its  crooked, 
woody,  and  prickly  stem,  and  its  scattered 
and  j)erfectly  smooth  leaves. 

The  cajDcr  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  Solomon's  allegorical  sketch  of 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes,  when  he  says,  "  The  almond- 
tree  shall  flom'ish,  and  the  grasshoi^per  shaU. 
be  a  burden,  and  desu-e  shall  fail ;  because  man  goeth 
to  his  long  home."  The  word  here  translated  "desu-e" 
is  ™i'a«  {ahiyonah).  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered 
Katrirapis  (capparis),  and  in  the  Vulgate  and  some  other 
early  versions  it  is  obvious  that  the  translators  under- 
stood it  to  mean  the  caper  j)lant.  Throughout  the 
whole  passage  Solomon  employs  symbolical  illustra- 
tions in  his  picture  of  old  age ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  in  this  single  phrase  ho  was  not  hkely  to  express  in. 
l^lain  words  that  "  desire  shall  fail,"  but  would  rather 
use  a  figm-e  which  would  convey  the  meaning.  Tho 
Rabbins  applied  the  plural  form  of  the  word  used  in 
Ecclesiastes  to  the  small  fruits  of  trees  and  to  berries, 
including  among  them  the  fruit  of  the  caper  bush.  As 
the  different  parts  of  this  bush  have  been  from  earlj 
times  employed  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  it  is  thought 
that  the  reference  to  the  fruit  here  suggests  that  to  th© 
old  man  it  has  lost  its  power.  Even  more  fanciful  in- 
terpretations have  been  given  of  the  supposed  reference 
to  the  caper  in  this  verse.  Thus  Rosenmiiller,  after 
sajong  that  the  fruit  of  the  caper  opens  and  falls  oif 
when  ripe,  writes  that  "  in  the  figm-ative  description  of  old 
age,  the  veteran  who  has  reached  the  end  of  his  days, 
and  daily  must  expect  to  sink  into  his  grave,  is  com- 
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pared  to  such  au  over-ripe  caper  berry,  which  is  nearly 
falling  off  "  (Botany  of  the  Bible,  Repp's  translation,  p. 
Iffr).  While  Dr.  Forbes  Royle  explains  the  meaning 
in  the  following  way  :  "  Many  of  the  caper  tribe,  being 
remarkable  for  the  long  stalks  by  which  their  fruit  is 
supported,  conspicuously  display,  what  also  takes  place 
in  other  plants,  namely,  the  drooping  and  hanging  down 
of  the  fruit  when  it  ripens.  As.  then,  the  flowering  of 
the  almond-tree,  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  whitening  of  the  hair,  so  the 


drooping  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  plant  like  the  caper, 
which  is  conspicuous  on  the  walls  ef  buildings,  juid  ou 
tombs,  may  be  supposed  to  typify  the  hanging  down  of 
the  head  before  '  man  goeth  to  his  long  home  ' "  (Kitto's 
Cyclopcedia,vo\.  i.,p.  18).  And  lastly,  Vallesius  thought 
that  as  the  caper  was  foimd  on  tombs,  the  failure  re- 
ferred to  by  Solomon  was  the  fatal  injury  done  to  tlie 
plant  when  the  tomb  on  which  it  was  growing  was 
opened  for  the  burial  of  the  old  man  (Celsius,  Hierobot., 
vol.  i.,  p.  210j. 
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^HE  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  called 
Numbers,  because  it  records,  in  chapters 
i.  and  xxvi.,  the  two  numberiugs  of  the 
people  made  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  their  wanderings.  By  the  Jews  it  is  generally 
designated  Bemidbar  {in  the  xvilderness) ;  and  though 
this  name  is  taken,  as  usual,  from  the  opening  words, 
yet  it  happily  describes  the  contents ;  for  the  book  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  during  the  long  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  breaking-up  of  the  camp  at  Sinai  and 
the  grand  mustering  of  their  forces  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  preparatory  to  the  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Land. 

As  regards  the  wilderness,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
two  preliminary  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
•not  estimate  its  fertility  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  by 
its  present  desolation.  Even  now  it  supports  a  wan- 
dering popidation  of  some  6,000  souls ;  but  the  whole 
region  has  long  been  deteriorating,  and  extensive  tracts 
are  now  bare  and  desert  where  onc«  numerous  inliabi- 
tants  subsisted  in  comfort.  Its  fate  is  well  described  in 
Balaam's  words  respecting  that  great  people  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  were  its  chief  inhabitants  : 
"Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations,  but  his  latter 
end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever  "  (Numb.  xxiv.  20). 
A  country  could  not  be  a  mere  barren  waste,  when  one 
of  its  tribes  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  list  of  mili- 
tary powers. 

In  hot  countries  vegetation  depends  upon  the  supply 
of  rain,  and  this  again  is  strongly  affected  l)y  the  pre- 
sence of  forests,  whoso  cool  surface  attracts  the  floating 
clouds  and  aids  in  condensing  them.  Now  ample  proof 
exists  that  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  Avas,  in  old  time,  a 
well-wooded  region.  To  this  day  trunks  of  palm-trees 
are  often  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  as 
silent  witnesses  of  rushing  floods  sweeping  down  valleys, 
whence  water  and  palm-trees  have  for  centuries  disap- 
peared. Travellers  constantly  find  remains  of  dwellings 
of   stone,  gardens,  and  enclosures,  testifying  to  the 


existence,  in  past  ages,  of  a  settled  population;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our 
era  numerous  inhabitants  existed  in  regions  now  utterly 
desolate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  'Akabah,  in  what  is 
now  an  arid  and  repulsive  waste,  Seetzen  asked  his 
guide  to  mention  the  names  of  as  many  places  as  ho 
could  remember,  and  he  quickly  ran  up  a  list  of  sixty- 
three,  of  most  of  which  everything  had  perished  but 
the  bare  memory.  Even  now  the  rainfall  absolutely  is 
not  inconsiderable,  but  nothing  is  done  to  husband  it. 
Before  the  country  was  denuded  of  woods  it  must  have 
been  very  large,  lying,  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  does, 
just  north  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  whence  every 
southern  wind  would  come  laden  Avith  clouds.  But  the 
whole  countiy  has  been  so  ravaged  by  the  Arabs,  both 
before  and  since  the  time  of  Mahomet,  that  aU  its  fer- 
tility has  disappeared,  and  yearly  it  sinks  still  lower  in 
the  scale.  For  the  Bedaweeu  ruthlessly  destroy  the 
remaining  acacia-trees  to  make  them  into  charcoal,  which 
now  forms,  as  the  Dean  of  Westminster  mentions  in 
his  Sinai  and  Palestine  (p.  24),  the  chief — perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only — traffic  of  the  peninsula. 

The  second  remark  is  that  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  Israelites  were  long  congregated  at  one  spot.  We 
may  assume  that  they  carried  with  them  in  their  flight 
from  Egypt  largo  stores  of  corn  ;  and  we  know  that 
they  had  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  On  their  first 
march  to  the  borders  of  Palestine  they  halted  for  a  year 
at  Sinai,  and  tliere  received  their  religious  and  political 
constitution.  But  they  would  have  lost  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  cattle  had  they  retained  them  with 
them  in  so  confined  a  region,  even  though  there  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  valleys  of  great  fertility,  like  the 
Wady  Feiran.  We  may  feel  sure,  tliercfore,  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  clans  like  those  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who 
were  great  cattle-owners,  would  be  dispersed  far  and 
wide  in  search  of  pasturage.  Subsequently,  for  nearly 
thirty-eight  years,  the  head-quarters  of  the  nation  were 
at  Kadesh-barnoa.  Of  this  period  scarcely  anything 
is  left  ou  record ;  aad  this  alone  suggests  the  probability 
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that  only  a  few  representative  people  remained  with 
Moses  at  the  tabernacle,  to  administer  the  government 
and  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  far  and  wide  over  the 
peninsida.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
more  agricultural  tribes  may  have  cultivated  all  such 
spots  as  were  suitable  for  ii'rigation,  and  have  carried 
on  some  amount  even  of  trade  with  Egypt.  During 
this  period,  which  was  certainly  one  of  national  gi-owth 
and  development,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Mauasseh  may  have  recouped  themselves  for  the  losses 
of  cattle  they  had  previously  sustained  in  the  march 
on  Canaan,  and  all  the  tribes  have  had  their  share  of 
material  prosperity. 

But  undeniably  there  were  parts  of  the  wilderness 
where  the  people  Avere  exposed  to  great  sufferings. 
Thus  Moses  speaks  of  the  "  gi-eat  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness" (Dent.  i.  19) — that,  namely,  of  Paran,  through 
which  tliey  passed  after  breakmg  up  from  Sinai,  and 
of  which  one  part  at  the  present  day  bears  the  striking 
name  of  El-Tih  (the  desolate).  In  so  extensive  a 
region,  where  the  natural  supplies  were  so  limited,  we 
may  well  believe  that  a  liost  of  600,000  men,  scarcely 
accustomed  as  yet  to  the  rough  ways  of  the  desert, 
and  continuously  on  the  march  for  Palestine,  must 
have  suffered  terrible  hardships.  Wliatever  there  was 
they  would  have,  for  in  Jethro  and  his  Kenites  they 
had  excellent  guides,  who  would  take  them  through  the 
most  fertile  districts.  But  eAddently  the  march  was 
more  than  tliey  could  endure,  and  impoverished  in 
wealth,  and  weakened,  it  may  be,  in  body,  their  coiu'age 
failed  them  on  reaching  what  was  afterwards  the  pos- 
session of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  they  refused  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  land.  And  when  long 
afterwards  they  did  attempt  it,  Moses  chose  an  entirely 
different  route. 

To  Kadesh,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  a  tract  of 
land  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Moses  withdrew  upon 
this  miserable  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  It  was  in 
another  part  of  this  wilderness,  at  an  earlier  period,  that 
Grod  had  given  the  people  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  1 — 8),  which 
was  certainly  miraculous  at  its  first  giAong,  and  in  many 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  gathering  and  its 
continuance,  though  it  may,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
have  been  to  some  extent  based  upon  a  natural'  phe- 
nomenon. For  two  trees  grow  in  the  wilderness  which 
produce  a  similar  substance — the  tamarix  and  the 
acacia.  But  even  with  the  aid  of  the  manna  this  wil- 
derness could  not  have  accommodated  so  vast  a  host 
for  so  many  years.  And  as  the  conquest  of  the  land 
was  positively  deferred  till  aU  that  generation  had 
perislied,  we  may  conclude  that  each  tribe  would  spread 
out  into  the  desert  in  searcli  of  food  and  shelter,  engaged, 
probably,  in  many  a  struggle  with  Ihe  Amalekites,  but 
upon  the  whole  maintaining  the  ascendancy  gained  at 
Rephidim  (Exod.  x-sii.  13),  and  gradually  developing 
into  the  hardy  warriors  who,  by  the  decisive  battle  of 
Gibeon  (Josh.x.  10)  won  the  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  internal  proofs  of  the  truth- 


fulness of  the  record  tlxat  Moses  does  not  conceal  from 
us  the  difficulties  and  even  the  disasters  which  they 
met  with.  Had  the  Pentateuch  been  written  in  long 
subsequent  times,  when  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  romance,  while  its  physi- 
cal difficulties  were  probably  magnified  (Jer.  ii.  2,  6), 
the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  woidd  liave  been  put  in  a 
better  light,  and  certainly  they  would  not  have  been 
represented  as  poor  soldiers,  not  to  say  cowards  and 
immanly  (Numb.  xiv.  2).  Yet  this  is  what  is  recorded 
of  them.  Within  the  first  two  years  they  fought  two 
battles — one,  about  two  months  after  leaving  Egypt,  with 
the  Amalekites,  who  had  gathered  in  arms  to  protect 
their  country.  It  was  probably  near  Mount  Serbal  that 
Rephidim  was  situated,  and  the  valleys  roimd,  especially 
the  Wady  Feiran,  were  very  frvutful.  The  Amalekites, 
therefore,  were  probably  numerous,  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  defiles  woidd  enable  them  to  post  themselves  to 
advantage.  But  Israel  was  vastly  more  numei-ous,  and 
yet  the  battle  was  long  uncertain,  and  was  finally 
gained  by  the  prayers  of  Moses. 

But  at  the  end  of  their  march,  probably  about  two 
years  after  leaA"ing  Egy^it,  Israel  met  with  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  the  Canaanite  city 
of  Arad  (Numb.  xxi.  1 — 3).  Whether  this  is  the  same 
defeat  as  that  recorded  in  chap.  xiv.  45  is  uncertain, 
though  probalile.  For  the  three  verses  recording  it  in 
chap.  xxi.  are  inserted  parenthetically  in  the  histoiy  just 
after  the  accoimt  of  the  death  of  Aaron  at  Mount  Hor, 
and  therefore  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years'  wandering. 
It  is  quite  evident  from  the  narrative  that  the  defeat 
was  a  serious  one,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  in  no 
condition  to  avenge  it  till  long  afterwards.  They  took, 
however,  a  solemn  vow  utterly  to  destroy  the  whole 
region,  which  was  finally  executed  by  Judah  and 
Simeon,  the  tribes  whose  inheritance,  being  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  bordered  on  the  wilderness,  and  who 
destroyed  Zephath,  the  chief  city,  and  laid  the  whole 
countiy  waste,  whence  its  subsequent  name  of  Hormah, 
a  thing  banned  or  devoted  to  utter  ruin  (Judg.  i.  17). 
The  region  south  of  Hormah,  Ijnt  forming  part  of  the 
desert  of  Paran,  was  assigned  by  Jiidah  to  the  Kenites, 
who  were  accustomed  to  a  desert  life  (Numb.  xxiv.  21), 
and  who  would  perform  there  the  same  serN^ce  of 
outpost  duty  for  Palestine  which  Israel  had  performed 
in  Goshen  for  the  Egy]3tians.  The  insertion,  however, 
of  these  three  verses  makes  it  probable  that,  before 
entering  on  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  Moses  sent  an 
expedition  to  Ai-ad  to  accomplish  this  vow,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  it  rejoined  the  main  host  at  Mount  Hor, 
which  is  a  sandstone  rock  on  the  very  borders  of  Edom, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  above  whose  level  it  towers  to  a 
height  of  6,000  feet,  while  Ai-ad  is  far  away  in  the 
west,  upon  the  rolling  downs  south  of  Judea.  Before 
the  events  recorded  in  Judg.  i.  17,  Arad,  under  the 
name  of  Zephath,  may  have  recovered  some  degree 
of  prosperity,  but  the  sad  memoi'ies  of  their  repulse 
still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  vow 
was  again  caiTied  out  with  unswerAnng  determination. 
I      The  fierceness,  then,  of   this  vow,  and  the  tenacity 
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Tvitli  wliicli  it  was  executed,  show  how  deep  was  the 
distress  of  Israel  at  this  defeat,  aud  prol)ably  how  great 
was  the  defeat  itself.  Ui)  to  this  time  tliey  had  been 
marching  directly  onwards  towards  Canaan.  Tliey  had 
come  by  the  way  of  Atharim  (Niinib.  xxi.  1),  rendered  in 
our  version,  "  the  way  of  the  spies,"  bnt  the  word  only 
occurs  here,  and  the  sole  certainty  about  it  is  that  it 
designates  the  direct  way  from  Sinai  to  Palestine.  Up, 
then,  to  this  time  Moses  and  the  people  had  aU  looked 
for  the  immediate  conquest  of  the  laud.  Bravely  they 
struggled  through  the  Avilderness,  enduring  great  hai'd- 
ships,  consuming  their  last  stores,  losing  vast  numbers  of 
their  cattle,  but  buoyed  up  by  hope.  And  now  they  have 
reached  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  await  eagerly  the 
return  of  the  spies.  At  length  they  come,  bringing  with 
them  mingled  tidings.  The  land  is  fertile  past  all  belief, 
but  is  inhabited  by  a  taU  and  hardy  race,  whoso  walled 
towns  tower  up  to  heaven.  At  the  recital  their  courage 
utterly  fails  them  :  and  not  only  so,  but  Moses  himself 
judges  them  unequal  to  the  attempt.  They  press 
forward  in  desperation,  but  meet  with  a  severe  defeat. 
And  upon  it  follows  a  period  of  shame  and  silence  for 
thirty-eight  years.  During  this  period  Moses,  as  I 
have  said,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  nation,  were  at 
Kadesh.  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  When  this  dreary 
inter\'al  is  over,  a  complete  change  has  been  wrought  in 
the  people.  Moses  during  this  time  has  impressed  upon 
them  something  of  his  own  high  and  noble  spirit.  A 
nation  of  brave,  hardy  warriors  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  faint-hearted  peojile  whose  spirit  had  been  broken 
in  Egypt  by  long  servitude. 

Between  the  battles  of  Rephldim  and  of  Arad  was  a 
period  of  about  two  years.  The  half  of  this  was  spent 
near  Mount  Sinai,  and  before  thej'  left  occuiTed  the 
sad  event  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Aaron,  for  offering  unhallowed  fire  before 
Jehovah.  No  doubt  this  was  connected  with  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  and  must  have  greatly  im- 
pressed all  minds  with  the  sanctity  of  the  j^lace,  whei-e 
irreverence  had  been  so  sternly  punished.  Soon  after- 
wards, having  obtained  the  services  of  Hobab,  who  was 
either  the  same  person  as  Jethro  or  more  prolialily  his 
son,  and  the  Kenites  as  guides  (Numb.  x.  29),  they  left 
Sinai,  and  entered  upon  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  where, 
for  thi-ee  days,  they  found  no  suitable  place  for  any 
lengthened  stay ;  but  at  Taberah,  called  also  Kibroth- 
liattaavah,  from  the  pestilence  which  followed  upon 
their  excess  in  feeding  upon  the  quails,  they  rested  at 
least  a  month.  Of  the  two  main  roads  from  Sinai  to 
Palestine,  we  gather  from  expressions  in  chap.  xi.  that 
they  took  the  more  southemly  one,  towards  the  Gulf 
of  'Akabah,  and  not  that  through  the  heart  of  the 
■wildemess.  For  Moses  asks,  "  Shall  all  the  fish  of  the 
sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  to  suffice  them  ?" 
And  again  the  wind  is  said  to  have  brought  the  quails 
from  the  sea.  Both  partridges  and  quails  arc  common 
in  the  wildemess,  and  vast  flights  of  the  latter  have 
■been  seen  by  travellers  in  this  veiy  district.  To  this 
day  quails  migrate  in  immense  num1)ers.  filling  the  vine- 
yards in  the  south  of  France  in  a  night  or  two ;  and 


on  their  first  arrival,  after  a  long  flight  over  the  sea, 
would  bo  so  weary  as  easUy  to  be  snared  and  netted 
by  the  eager  Israelites, 

Of  the  other  stations  on  the  march  forward,  and 
which  are  enumerated  in  Numb,  xxxiii.,  so  little  is  known, 
that  they  possess  only  a  geographical  interest.  They 
were  probably  the  stations  where  the  Israelites  made  a 
more  or  less  lengthened  stay,  and  not  places  where  they 
halted  for  a  night.  In  selecting  such  places  as  would 
best  sei-ve  to  refresh  the  people,  and  afford  pasturage 
for  their  cattle,  the  knowledge  of  the  wUdemess 
possessed  by  theu*  Kenite  guides  would  be  of  essential 
sendee. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  36th  verse  of  chap,  xxxiii.  occurs 
a  long  break.  The  Red  Sea,  as  is  well  known,  divides 
in  the  north  into  two  arms,  between  which  Mount  Sinai 
and  the  adjacent  wilderness  are  situated.  The  Israelites 
had  safely  crossed  tliis  desert ;  and  from  Ezion-geber, 
a  town  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
famous  afterwards  as  being  Solomon's  j)ort  for  his 
trade  with  India,  they  had  struck  northwards.  Their 
march  lay  up  the  Arabah,  along  wliich  they  pressed 
for  many  days  continuously,  till  at  the  pass  of  Sufah, 
on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
they  sustained  their  defeat  from  the  Cauaanites.  This 
Arabah  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  depressions  ia 
the  world,  being  a  deep  trench  from  two  to  fourteen 
miles  wide,  and  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  through  the  upper  part  of  wliich  the  Jordan 
flows,  till  it  loses  itseK  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  depth  of 
this  depression  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  this 
salt  lake  is  1,312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  lower  part,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Ezion- 
geber,  is  at  the  present  day  a  comparatively  bumt-up 
region,  imlike  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  But  the 
mouutaius,  which  on  each  side  form  a  natural  wall  to 
this  trench,  are  far  more  grand  and  imposing,  bebig  on 
the  west  ihe  long  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tih,  to  wliich 
Stanley  applies  the  name  "blanched  desolation,"  and 
which  are  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  in  height ;  while  the 
eastern  wall  of  granite  and  basalt,  with  overlying 
porphyry,  aud  tipped  -with  sandstone  in  broken  cliffs, 
and  ridges  of  limestone,  is  in  many  places  richly 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  aboimds  in  places  of  great 
fertility.  Hei'e  was  Edom's  dwelling,  "  of  the  fatness^ 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above " 
(Gen.  xxra.  39).  The  usual  height  of  these  ridges  is  2,000 
feet,  but  Mount  Hor  attains  to  an  elevation  thrice  that 
amount.   The  northern  jiass  of  Sufah,  or  Zephath  (Judg. 


'  It  seems  worth  while  to  state  that  the  words  of  Isaac's  blessing 
for  Esau  are  reudered  hy  Kalisch,  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and  other  coni- 
mentators,  "/ni-  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth  aud  the  dew  of 
heaveu,''  a  renderiuff  which  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being 
more  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  country.  Tho 
preposition  is  the  same  as  in  the  blessing  on  Jacob,  "  of  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,"  but  it  is  supposed  by  these  interpreters  to  be  used 
partitively  in  the  one  case,  aud,  with  a  keen  irony,  privatively  in  tho 
other.  If,  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary 
and  the  writer  of  the  present  paper,  we  retain  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  words  must  be  thought  of  as  describing  the  more 
favoured  regions  of  the  eastern  mouutaius,  with  "  their  ruddy 
cliffs,  and  verdant,  flo\ver-spani;led  gloiis  and  terraces "  (J.  L, 
Porter,  in  Sznith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  "  Edom"). — Ed. 
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i.  17),  was  more  than  aiiundredmiles  from  Ezion-geber, 
and  is  situated,  not  in  the  wails  of  the  Arabah,  but 
higher  up,  where  the  table-lands  above  tliis  wall  are 
surmounted  by  still  more  elevated  ground.  This  higher 
groimd  is  probably  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorite "'  of 
Dcut.  i.  20,  and  "  the  mountain "'  and  "  hill-top  "  of  Numb, 
xiv.  40,  44.  It  was  while  occupying  these  table-lands 
that  the  spies  retmmed  to  Moses  with  their  tidings  ; 
and  here  all  his  hopes  of  an  immediate  conquest  of  the 
land  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Apparently  the  Horites,  a  race  of  cavern-dwellers, 
who  before  the  conquests  of  the  Edomites  had  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah,  and  dug  their  dwellings  in 
its  rocks,  still  occupied  the  western  side.  From  the 
account  of  them  in  Job  xxx.  3 — 7,  we  gather  that 
they  were  a  feeble  and  imcivilised  race,  who  coidd  make 
no  resistance  to  Isra<?l.  and  for  thirty-eight  years  the 
head-quarters  of  the  nation  remained  among  them  imdLs- 
turbed.  A  city  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  called  Kadesh, 
captured  probably  from  the  Horites,  on  the  march  up 
the  Arabah,  became  the  temporary  resting-place  of  the 
ark,  while  the  people,  not  without  miu-mm-ings — for  the 
rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  Ijelongs  to 
this  disastrous  period — at  length  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  wilderness  of  Sui,  and  waited  for  better  times. 
Thirty-eight  years,  therefore,  elapsed  between  the  36th 
and  37th  verses  of  Numb,  xxxiii. 

In  what  way  Moses  maintained  his  ascendancy,  how 
he  trained  the  people  for  war,  and  prevented  the  tribes 
from  settling  permanently  in  the  more  fertile  valleys, 
we  know  not.  He  has  drawn  a  dark  veil  over  these 
long  yeai's,  but  the  state  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  them 
bears  the  highest  tribute  to  his  powers.  "We  find  tliem 
deeply  impressed  with  those  high  qualities  which  stamp 
Moses  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  history, 
bold,  resolute,  patient,  and  deeply  religious.  Though 
apparently  poorly  armed,  and  still  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Canaanites  on  the  level  plains  of  Esdraelon,  yet  in 
the  moim.tains  nothing  could  withstand  them.  Slowly 
converguig,  then,  upon  the  Arabah  from  the  whole 
western  region,  they  gathered  roimd  Mount  Hor,  some 
thirty  miles  or  more  south  of  Kadesh,  whither  Moses 
had  removed  the  tabernacle  to  meet  them.  Even  now 
they  do  not  again  attemjjt  the  defiles  of  Sufah,  but 
strike  boldly  to  the  east,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit  round 
the  lands  of  Edom  and  Moab,  with  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  interfere ;  and  when  at  length  they  had 
passed  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  and  reached  the 
Amon,  instead  of  their  former  despondency,  they  were 
filled  with  joy,  such  as  that  which  found  its  vent  in 
the  song  recorded  in  Numb.  xxi.  17, 18. 

And  soon  their  first  conquest  was  made.  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites.  a  great  waiTior,  who  had  ktely 
dispossessed  the  Moabites  of  much  of  then-  dominions, 
hcldly  gathered  eveiy  Amorite  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  withstood  the  invading  hosts.  Of  the  battle 
Josephus  has  preserved  many  details  not  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Galled,  he  says,  by  the  arrows  and  slings 
cf  the  Israelites,  who  had  become  experts  in  these 
■weapons  when  gaining  theii'  hardy  livelihood  in  the  1 


wilderness,  the  Amorites  fled  for  shelter  to  the  ravine 
through  which  the  Ai-non  flows,  and  were  followed 
thither  by  the  Israelites,  and  slaughtered  in  vast 
numbers  in  its  recesses.  By  this  victory  Israel  won  aU 
the  countiy  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok. 

But  a  stouter  foe  was  at  hand.  Og,  a  descendant  of 
the  giant  people  called  Ilej)haim,  was  king  of  Bashan, 
with  sixty  cities  beneath  his  sway.  Of  these,  Edrei 
was  a  place  of  vast  strength,  approachable  only  through 
defiles,  and  occupying  a  rocky  promontory  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 
But  apparently  Og  boldly  attacked  the  Israelites  in 
front  of  his  stronghold,  and  was  utterly  defi?ated,  and 
his  sixty  cities  became  the  possession  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Some  place  this  battle,  however, 
at  a  border  town,  on  the  Jarmiik,  now  called  Dera. 
The  ruins  of  this  city  disclose  to  us  the  cm-ious  fact 
that  originally  it  was  cntii-ely  subterraneous,  with  streets 
rimning  in  all  directions  under  the  present  town. 
While  aware  of  the  existence  of  races  which  lived  in 
caves,  like  the  Horites  in  Edom,  it  was  not  known  tUl 
these  ruins  had  been  examined  on  how  large  a  scale 
their  excaA^ations  were  made  :  and  we  gather  from  it 
that  the  people  were  not  always  such  outcasts  as  they 
are  described  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

And  now  but  one  station  more  remains.  After  these 
conquests  they  once  again  entered  the  Arabah,  but 
it  was  now  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  Jericho. 
Up  to  thio  time  their  march  had  lain  at  the  back  of 
the  settlements  of  Edom  and  Moab,  skirting  the  vast 
Syi'ian  desert,  along  the  route  by  which  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrims  now  travel  towards  Mecca.  But  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho  they  had  reached  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  the  world,  and  as  they  luxuriated  in 
the  splendid  oasis  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
eleven  miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth,  well  may 
Balaam  have  burst  f orih  into  the  exclamation,  "  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0 
Israel ! " 

He  had  been  summoned  from  Pethor,  a  city  on  the 
Euphi-ates,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  country  of  Nahor  and 
other  relatives  of  Abraham,  to  curse  Israel.  Probaljly 
the  messengers  had  made  their  successive  journeys 
while  the  war  was  going  on  with  Sihon  and  Og.  The 
former,  we  have  seen,  was  an  enemy  of  the  Moabites, 
while  Israel  had  carefully  respected  their  territories; 
but  Balak  dreaded  then-  growing  power,  and  too 
cowardly  for  open  attack,  he  sought  the  aid  of  enchant- 
ments. But  whether  Balaam  were  a  true  prophet,  who 
fell  from  covetousness,  or  a  false  prophet,  compelled  to 
l)less  where  he  would  gladly  have  spoken  the  people's 
doom,  his  words,  full  of  striking  beauty,  and  quickly, 
no  doubt,  hymned  throughout  all  the  tents  of  Israel, 
served  as  a  trumpet  blast  to  urge  them  onwards  to  the 
st]-uggle  against  the  seven  mighty  nations  which  then 
occupied  Palestine,  and  gave  them  a  sure  presage 
of  victory.  In  this  Arabah,  too,  rendered  '•  plain''  in 
Deut.  i.  1,  Moses  spake  his  last  words,  but  the  con- 
sideration of  them  will  properly  belong  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
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LTHOUGH  the  traditions  respecting  a 
luiiversal  Deluge  are  so  widely  spread 
tliroughout  the  world  as  to  reach  literally 
'•  from  China  to  Peru,"  yet,  as  many  of 
our  readers  are  probably  aware,  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  word  "  imiversal  "  in  its 
full  and  lit(^ral  sense,  which  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Scripture  narrative  is  to  be  understood  in  one  less 
extensive  than  at  first  sight  it  conveys. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  in  adopting  this  view  we  are 
guilty  of  any  unfaitlifidness  or  disrespect  towards  the 
sacred  narrative.  On  the  coutTary,  we  are  only  dealing 
with  it  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  that  in  which  God 
deals  with  ourselves.  In  so  doing,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  use  an  instrument,  %'iz.,  language,  contrived  origi- 
nally by  himself  for  the  use  of  man,  and  therefore  suited 
to  our  capacity.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  an  inflexible 
Law.  like  a  principle  of  arithmetic,  admitting  of  one 
int^rpreta.tion  only,  but  one  which,  in  iiassiug  through 
our  hands,  must  needs  be  subject  to  some  of  the  imper- 
fections arising  from  our  mode  of  using  it.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  question  what  the  condition  of 
human  language  might  be  if  man  were  ^lerf  eet ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  God,  in  conveying  to  us  his  message,  has 
thouglit  fit  to  use  language  as  a  vehicle  of  commimica- 
tion ;  as,  moreover,  the  language  of  man  is  not  one,  but 
diverse ;  and  as,  consequently,  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
words  of  one  of  the  various  languages  of  the  world  are  not 
always  exactly  expressed  by  those  of  another,  it  is  clearly  ! 
our  business  to  use  om-  best  endeavours  to  understand 
and  interpret  this  His  vehicle  of  commimication  with  us  ; 
according  to  the  principles  on  which,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand them,  it  is  constructed ;  in  other  words,  according 
to  the  principles  of  language  in  general  as  they  are  j 
understood  by  us.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  feel  that  we  i 
are  dealing  with  a  li^-ing  instrument  and  not  a  dead  j 
one,  one  which  proceeds  not  from  a  lifeless  principle, 
a  mere  "law  of  nature  "  in  which  we  have  no  interest,  j 
but  from  One  who  framed  it  for  our  intelligent,  though 
imperfect  use — One  who  is  the  living  God  and  Father 
of  us  all. 

After  this  preamble  our  readers  will  understand  what  ! 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  in  reading  the  account  of 
the  Deluge  we  are  at  liberiy  to  understand  some  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  in  a  sense  not  the  first 
and  most  ob\Tious,  but  one  common  to  aU  languages  and 
to  all  human  thought,  and  particularly  characteristic  of 
Oriental  thought  and  language.  We  all  know  that 
when  we  use  the  very  common  phrases,  "everyone," 
"  no  one."  "  aU  the  world,"  and  the  like,  we  often  mean 
to  speak,  not  absolutely  of  every  individual  in  the 
world,  but  of  a  Lirge  number  of  persons  concerning  i 
whom  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  express  an  opinion.    In  | 


a  similar  way,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  Oriental 
language  is  apt  to  use  the  same  expression.  Thus  "  the 
whole  world  "  is  used  in  a  sense  which  is  very  extensive, 
no  doubt,  but  not  necessarily  universal — e.g.,  the  taxation 
of  the  "  whole  world  "  by  Augustus  Cffisar,  the  view  of 
the  "whole  world  "  from  the  high  moimtaiu  exliibited 
by  the  Tempter,  are  phrases  of  this  kind,  to  be  mider- 
stood  in  this  way.  So  also,  in  all  probability,  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  extends,  is  the  histoiy  of  tJie 
Deluge  to  be  imderstood — viz.,  as  of  an  immdation  of 
vast  extent  and  dostructiveness,  affecting  not  absolutely 
the  whole  globe,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  especially  in  its 
eastern  portion.  Wliile,  then,  we  do  not  presume  to 
fix  any  limit  to  that  extent,  we  may  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Chaldean  inscriptions  lately  deciphered  by  Mr. 
G.  Smith  reveal  to  us  a  history  of  a  wide-spread  Deluge 
from  a  perfectly  independent  source,  which  goes  far  to 
confii-m  the  Biblical  accoimt  of  the  Flood. 

In  the  Assyrian  Depai-tment  of  the  British  Musemn  is 
a  series  of  terra-cotta  tablets  bearing  inscriptions  in  the 
cuneiform  (i.e.,  wedge-shaped)  character,  in  which  the 
ancient  Assyrian  wi-itings  are  engraved,  on  one  set  of 
which  this  accoimt  is  found.  Their  age  is  thought  by 
the  decipherer  to  be  as  old  as  the  seventeenth  century 
B.C.,  but  to  represent  the  traditions  of  a  still  earlier  age. 
They  record,  though  imperfectly,  the  dimensions  of 
the  ship  of  refuge  ;  its  bituminous  varnish ;  its  inmates, 
both  human  and  animal ;  the  descent  of  the  rain  ;  the 
temjjest  and  destruction  of  life;  the  duration  of  the 
flood,  which  it  places  at  six  days  and  nights ;  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  rain  and  drying  of  the  earth ;  and  the  resting 
of  the  ship  at  a  moimtain  called  Nizir.  They  descriljo 
fm-ther  the  sending  forth  of  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a 
raven ;  the  going  forth  of  the  king  from  the  ship,  and 
his  erection  of  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  a 
sacrifice  offered  by  Mm,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  gods ; 
and  lastly,  a  sort  of  promise  combined  Avith  warning,  as 
to  the  recurrence  of  Divine  visitation  in  this  form  by 
way  of  pimishment  for  transgression. 

No  one  can  help  seeing  how  remarkably  these  inscrip- 
tions confirm  the  Scripture  narrative  in  most  resjiects, 
and  how  imaccoimtable  the  agreement  between  them 
would  be  except  in  the  supposition  that  both  are  founded 
on  a  common  origin.^ 

Turning  now  to  the  Bible  history,  we  find  that  the 
ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat  (Gren.  viii.  4). 
Wliat  is  meant  by  Ararat  ?  Tlio  word  occurs  four  times 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament — viz.,  Gen.  -viii.  4 ; 
Jer.  li.  27  ;  and  in  the  two  identical  passages,  2  Kings 
xix.  37  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.     In  one  of  these,  2  Kings 


'  These  inscriptions  will  be  examined  at  greater  length  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Bible  Educator. 
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xix.  37.  it  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  translators 
'•  Armenia,"  as  it  is  also  in  our  English  version,  both  there, 
and  in  Isa.  xxxra.  38.  Does  Ararat,  then,  denote  the 
country  called  Armenia ;  and  if  so,  what  mountains  are 
those  which  are  called  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat  ?"  In 
Jer.  li.  27  Ararat  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Minni 
and  Ashkenaz.  Of  these  two  names  Ashkenaz  appears 
in  this  place  to  be  the  name  of  a  country,  but  in  the 
other  place  where  it  occui-s  to  be  that  of  a  nation  (Gen. 
X.  3) ;  Minni  is  found  only  iu  Jer.  li.  27,  and  is  plainly 
the  name  of  a  country.  Have  we  any  clue  to  its  posi- 
tion ?  Let  us  see  what  history  other  than  that  of  the 
Bible  has  to  say  of  the  flood.  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  has  preserved  a  passage  from  Berosus,  a  priest 
of  Babylon,  who  wrote  during  the  third  century  B.C.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  remains  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  refugees  had  been  preserved,  as 
cxistmg  in  Ai-mcnia,  in  the  Gordysean  mountains,  and 
says  that  j)eoplo  used  to  carry  away  and  use  as  charms 
pieces  of  the  bitumen  with  which  it  had  been  covered. 
Josephus  names  other  writers  who  had  spoken  of  the 
flood,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  one  called  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  who  wi'ote  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  therefore  not  long  before  his  own  time,  who 
said  that  there  is  "  beyond  Minyas,  in  Armenia  {i.e., 
more  to  the  north),  a  high  mountain  called  Baris,  in 


which  many  persons  took  refuge  from  the  flood,  and 
that  a  person  came  ashore  there  in  a  chest  or  ark,  of 
which  the  remains  existed  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
and  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  man  of  whom  Moses, 
the  Jewish  lawgiver,  had  written."  Lastly,  Josephus 
himself  says  that  the  Armenians  call  the  pkce  where 
Noah  landed  from  the  ark  by  a  name  which  means 
"  descent,"  and  that  remains  of  the  ark  itself  were 
shown  by  inhabitants  of  that  comitry.  The  story  about 
the  pieces  of  the  ark  used  as  charms  is  repeated  also 
by  Abydenus.  a  Greek  wi-iter  of  uncertain  date,  but  cer- 
tainly later  than  Borosus.  He  calls  the  person  saved 
Sisitlirus,  a  name  which  seems  to  agree  with  one  named 
in  the  tablets  Sisit,  and  tells  us  that  the  ship  rested 
in  Armenia.  Another  fragment  of  Berosus  calls  the 
builder  of  the  ship  Xisuthrus,  king  of  the  Chaldasans, 
mentions  his  wife,  his  datighter.a  pilot,  and  the  sending 
forth  of  the  birds,  and  says  that  after  their  landing 
these  persons  disappeared,  bchig  translated  to  the  abode 
of  the  gods  ;  but  that  the  other  siu-A-ivors  who  had  been 
saved  in  the  ship  became  the  founders  of  Babylon.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  resemblance  to  the  Bible 
histoiy  there  is  in  these  accounts. 

We  may  add  that  two  of  the  Chaldean  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  Targums,  in  the  passage 
Gen.  -s-iii.  4  use  the  word  Kardu  or  Kadrum  instead  of 
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Ararat.  (Jbscph.,-4«%.,i.3,6;  'Emch.,  Prtep.  Evang., 
ix.  12;  Borosus,  pp.  65 — 58,  eil.  Richter;  St.  Jerome, 
De  SUu  et  Nom.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  859  (126) ;  Calmet,  Did. 
(le  la  Bible;  Rich,  Trav.,  ii.,  123;  Aius-vrorth.  Trav.,  ii. 
3-1-2;  G.  Smith,  Chaldccan  Acconnt  of  the  Deluge.) 

What  do  tlieso  writers  directly  or  indirectly  tell  us  ? 
1.  That  after  the  flood  the  ark  rested  in  Armenia,  for 
■which  country,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  the  word  Ararat 
was  in  use  at  tho  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
about  280  B.C.  2.  That  the  name  Minni,  of  Jer.  Ii.  27, 
probably  indicates  the  same  region  as  Minyas,  viz.,  some 
pai-t  of  Armenia. 

But  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  ark's  resting- 


were  said  to  exist  in  his  day.  Moses  of  Chorene,  an 
Armenian  archbishop  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  who 
j  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  country,  says  that  in 
ancient  times  the  whole  of  Armenia  bore  the  namo  of 
Ararat,  but  tliat  up  to  1750  B.C.  it  was  called  Amasia, 
and  he  gives  the  name  of  Massis  to  its  principal  moun- 
tain, the  only  name  by  which  Mount  Ai-arat,  as  it  is 
called  by  Europeans,  is  now  known  to  the  natives  of 
Armenia.  The  Turks  call  it  Aghri-Dagh,  the  "  painful 
mountain,"  and  the  Persians  Koli-i-Nuli,  tho  ''moun- 
tain of  Noah."  The  Armenians  believe  that  the  ark 
is  stiU  somewhere  on  Mount  Ararat.  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian  traveller  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of 


MAP   TO    ILLUSTRATE    THE    GEOGEAPHT    OP   PARADISE   AND   THE   DELUQE. 


place  tliey  leave  us  in  doubt.  Tlie  word  Kardu  or 
Kadiiim  of  the  Targums  appears  to  agree  in  soimd 
with  tLat  of  the  Gordyaean  or  Kurdish  mountains,  a 
range  answering  wholly  or  in  part  to  that  now  oaUed 
Jehel  Jutli,  lying  between  kt.  37"  and  38°  on  the  oast 
side  of  the  Tigris.  The  mountain  Nizir  of  the  tablets 
appears  from  other  inscriptions  to  be  in  the  east  of 
Assyria  (Smith,  p.  6).  With  respect  to  the  situation  of 
the  mountain  Bans,  if  that  1)0  its  true  name,  we  have 
no  trustworthy  clue. 

Turning  to  writers  and  information  of  a  later  date, 
wo  find  St.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  saying 
that  Ararat  is  a  plain  country  of  Annenia,  of  incredible 
fertility,  watered  by  the  Araxes,  but  that  the  ark  was 
carried  to  the  highest  mountains  of  Taurus,  which  over- 
hang the  plains  of  Ararat  and  further,  that  its  remains 


the  ark  as  said  to  exist  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
in  Armenia.  Our  old  countryman.  Sir  John  Mande- 
viUe,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  that 
"men  may  seen  it  a  fcrr  in  cleor  wodre,"  but  to  this 
statement  we  shall  jirobably  give  only  a  qualified  belief. 
Adam  Olearius,  a  German  traveller  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  says  that  the  Armenians  and  Persians  are  of 
opinion  that  there  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ark  on 
Moimt  Ararat  (in  Northern  Ai-menLa),  but  that  they 
are  petrified  by  long  exposure.  Tliese  opinions,  whatever 
may  be  their  value,  cleai-ly  assign  the  situation  of  iho 
ark's  resting-place  to  Northern  Armenia.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  give  it  to  Mount  Massis,  or,  as 
we  call  it,  Ararat.  We  may  add  that  about  seventy  miles 
east  of  Moimt  Ararat,  not  far  from  the  river  Araxes,  on 
its  left  bank,  is  a  town  called  Nackchivan,  in  Russian 
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Armenia,  whicli  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Noah 
after  Iiis  descent  from  the  ark,  a  tradition  wliicli,  what- 
ever may  be  its  vahie,  seems  to  represent  the  statement 
of  Josephus  mentioned  above.  (St.  Jerome,  Com.  in 
Used,  xxxvii.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  389;  Phdostorgius,  iii.  8 ;  Marco 
Polo,  Trav.  (ed.  by  Ool.  Tule).  i.  45,  49 ;  Mandeville, 
Trav.,  p.  148  (ed.  HaUiwoll) ;  Olearius,  Tmv.,  p.  187  ; 
PaiTot,  Journey  to  Ararat,  pp.  132,  150 ;  Ciu'zon,  Ar- 
menia, p.  124.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  ia  the  tweKth  century,  says  that  Jezireh,  the 
island  city  on  the  Tigris,  mentioned  above,  is  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  four  miles  distant  from 
the  spot  where  Noah's  ark  rested;  and  fm-ther,  that 
the  remains  of  the  ark  had  been  removed  and  converted 
into  a  Mohammedan  mosque ;  and  there  is  a  prevailing 
Mohammedan  tradition  to  a  similar  effect,  viz.,  that  the 
site  of  ^the  ark's  resting-place  was  in  the  Jebel  Judi, 
the  same  range,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  the  Gordysean 
mountains  mentioned  above.  {Early  Travellers,  p. 
93  (ed.  Bohn);  Rich,  Travail  123;  Ainsworth,  Trav., 
ii.  342.) 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  decide  which  of  these 
two  sites  is  to  be  preferred.  We  ^viIl  only  add  that 
Ai'arat  consists  of  two  mountains,  the  Greater  and  the 
Ijesser  Ararat,  whose  summits  are  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  each  other.  The  Greater  Ararat  is  17,210 
feet  in  height,  the  Lesser  13,000,  a  little  to  the  south-east  j 
of  the  Greater ;  both  of  them  rising,  in  towering  magni-  i 


ficence  and  splendid  isolation,  from  a  plain  about  8,000 

feet  ui  height  above  the  sea.     They  were  both  ascended 

for  the  first  time  ia  1829,  by  Dr.  F.  Parrot,  a  Russian 

traveller,  who  has  desciibed  them  with  great  care,  and 

given  us  muiute  information  about  them,  which  is  the 

more  valuable  because  in  1840  a  violent  earthquake  took 

j  place    which  caused  great  destrtiction   throughout  its 

I  area,  and  a  great  change  to  take  place  in  the  surface  of 

I  the  moimtain.     Among  other  desolations  was  reckoned 

I  that  of  the  vineyards  which  had  been  cultivated,  and 

I  from  which  wine  (Noah's  wiue,  as  it  was  called)  used 

to   be    made,  near  the   monastery  of   St.    James,  on 

the   north-east   side.     "We   may  also  remark  that  Dr. 

I  Parrot  was  of  opiuion  that  the  whole  of  the  plain  of 

j  the  river  Araxes  had  at  one  time  been  under  water,  a 

I  proof,  to  his  mind,  of  its  ha%'ing  been  the  scene  of  the 

i  Deluge.     (Pan-ot,  pp.  130,  178,  231,  239,  245,  and  App., 

I  p.  374.) 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Ararat,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  Scriptural  name  for  the  people  of  Armenia 
is  Togarmah,  a  name  which  appears  in  Gen.  x.  3  as 
that  of  a  son  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japheth  ;  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
14  as  that  of  a  people  trading  with  Tyre  ia  liorses  and 
mules ;  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6  as  that  of  a  northern 
nation.  The  Greek  geographer  Strabo  tells  us  that 
Armenia  was  famous  for  its  horses ;  and  we  know  that 
until  lately,  if  it  be  not  the  ease  still,  Erzeroum  was 
famoiis  for  its  mules.  (Strabo,  xi.  524;  Rich,  Trav.,  i. 
305,318.) 
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^T  was  a  long  journey  from  Bethel  toHaran. 
It  took  Labau,  well  mounted  as  in  all 
likeliliood  he  would  be,  and  all  eager  in 
the  pm'suit,  seven  days  to  go  from 
Haran  to  Mount  Gilead.  Jacob  must  have  been  at 
least  double  that  time  upon  the  road,  travelHng  as  he 
did  on  foot,  when  he  found  himself  beside  a  well,^  close 
to  which  three  separate  flocks  of  sheep,  with  their  shep- 
herds, were  resting.  To  his  sui^prise  and  delight  he 
learns  that  Haran  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood; 
that  the  shepherds  whom  he  addresses  know  Labau 
well,  and  can  tell  him  that  liis  daughter  Rachel  is 
briugiug  her  sheep  to  this  very  well  this  afternoon. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  cousin ;  but  how 
much  better  would  it  be  if  he  could  meet  her  ia  quiet 
than  among  a  crowd.  He  knows  well  the  usages  of 
pastoral  life;  he  sees  that  the  day  is  not  so  far  advanced 
but  that  the  flocks  might  be  watered  and  turned  out 

1  This  well  was  unlike  that  at  which.  Eliezer  had  met  Eebekah, 
from  whose  open  mouth  the  water  was  poured  into  adjacent 
troughs.  It  was  rather  a  cistern  than  a  well,  whose  mouth  was 
covered  by  a  large  stone.  For  a  description  of  such  cisterns,  see 
Tlie  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  589. 


agaia  to  pastm-e.  He  urges  the  shepherds  to  do  so,  that 
the  opj)ortimity  he  so  coveted  might  be  gained ;  but 
they  tell  him  that  it  was  the  rule  of  the  j)lace  not  to 
roll  away  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  till  all  the 
flocks  entitled  to  the  use  of  it  had  assembled.  Mean- 
while Rachel  arrives.  He  sees  in  her  the  daughter  of 
his  mother's  brother,  the  fii-st  female  relative  he  had 
ever  met.  He  loves  her  at  fii'st  sight.  He  will  let  no 
other  help  her.  He  rolls  away  the  stone."  He  waters  her 
sheep,  tells  her  who  he  is,  kisses  her;  and  gi-atitude,  love, 
and  joy  overcoming  him,  breaks  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Rachel  ran  to  tell  her  father,  and  old  as  he  was,  Laban 
ran  to  meet  his  sister's  son.  Here  are  no  camels,  no 
gold,  no  presents  such  as  had  told  uj)on  him  so  power- 
fully at  Eliezer's  comiag.  His  neiDhew  appears  before 
him  alone  and  unprovided.  He  hears,  however,  his 
story,  gets  some  messages  from  Rebekah,  and  gives  to 
him  on  the  whole  a  kind  and  cordial  reception.     In 


-  "This  hole  {i.e.,  of  the  cisterns)  we  found  in  many  cases 
covered  with  a  stone  which  it  would  require  two  or  three  men  ta 
roll  away."  (Robinson.)  Jacob's  feat  in  rolling  away  the  stone 
alone  is  oue  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  earned  the  traditional 
repute  of  being  the  Hebrew  Hercules.     (See  Ewald,  p.  3 IS.) 
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those  times,  aud  among  a  people  of  such  lialnts,  it 
would  have  been  a  reproach  to  auy  man  upon  a  Ansit 
not  to  make  himself  as  useful  as  he  could.  Jacob  had 
a  double  inducement  to  do  so.  Rachel  has  won  his 
heart,  and  he  will  show  himself  how  worthy  he  is  of  her 
love;  and  in  doing  so  he  shows  Laban  how  valuable 
to  him  such  a  perfect  master  of  all  shepherd  craft 
would  be.  A  month  goes  past ;  no  word  from  Hebron, 
or  if  there  be,  it  is  either  of  Rebekah's  death  or  of 
Esau's  wrath  being  unabated;  no  thought,  therefore, 
in  the  meantime  of  a  return  home.  Laban  comes 
forward  with  a  proposal  in  which  selfishness  assumes 
the  garb  of  generosity.  He  sees  what  a  claim  upon 
his  gratitude  such  services  a?,  those  of  Jacob  will 
create,  a  kind  of  debt  he  is  unwilling  to  incur. 
Better  make  a  bargain  with  liis  nephew.  He  asks  him 
to  name  his  own  Avages,  vrith  a  shrewd  suspicion,  we 
suspect,  that  whatever  it  may  be,  the  result  Avill  be  one 
advantageous  to  himself.  Jacob  at  once  meets  the  pro- 
posal by  ofEeriug  to  serve  seven  years  for  Rachel.  His 
relationship  gave  him  a  right  to  claim,  her  as  his  wife 
on  giA'ing  a  sufficient  dowry  to  her  parents,  aud  as  he 
had  nothing  else  thiin  his  personal  serinces  to  give,  he 
offered  them.  His  offer  is  accepted.  The  seven  years 
go  past.  Such  his  love  to  Rachel,  these  seem  to  Jacob 
but  as  "  a  few  days."  At  their  close  a  piece  of  trickery 
is  practised  on  him,  easy  enough  from  the  manners  of 
the  time  to  be  executed,  1)ut  huiuiliating  in  the  last 
degree  to  Jacob.  The  day  after  the  marriage  he  finds 
himself  the  husband  of  Leah  and  not  of  Rachel.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  discovery  of  the  false  personifica- 
tion of  which  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  did  not 
remind  him  of  the  like  deception  that  he  himself  had 
practised  upon  his  father  ?  One  thing  he  learned  from 
it — if  indeed  he  had  not  seen  it  from  the  beginning — 
what  kind  of  man  his  uncle  was.  When  in  the  full 
chagrin  of  his  great  disappointment  he  reproached 
Laban  for  beguiling  him  in  such  cruel  fashion,  he  got 
the  cool  reply,  "  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  countiy, 
to  give  the  younger  before  the  elder."  But  why  had 
he  not  told  Jacob  of  this  when  the  agreement  was  first 
made  ?  Why  by  a  mean  stratagem  had  he  forced  upon 
liim  one  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  in  place  of  her 
to  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  attached  ?  Because  he 
saw  a  way  of  pro^ading  thus  first  for  his  least  attractive 
daughter,  and  then  of  binding,  by  new  ties,  the  lover  of 
Rachel  to  himself.  He  makes,  therefore,  at  once  the 
fresh  proposal  that,  if  Jacolj  would  but  engage  to  serve 
other  seven  years  for  Riichol,  he  might  have  her  also, 
not  at  the  end  of  those  seven  years,  but  at  their  begin- 
ning, within  a  week  from  his  marrLage  with  Leah — a 
strange  enough  proposal  for  a  father  even  in  those  days 
to  make,  but  one  that  he  had  rightly  calculated  Jacob 
woidd  not  refuse,  so  ardent  was  his  attachment  to 
Rachel.i 


*  "  I  once  met  with  a  young  man  who  had  served  eight  years 
for  his  food  only  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  obtained  in 
marria-re  the  daughter  of  his  master,  for  whom  he  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  pay  seven  or  eight  hundred  piasters.  When  I 
saw   liim  be  had  been  married  three  years,   but  be   complained 


The  second  seven  years  of  Jacob's  sojourn  at  Haran 
bring  with  them  no  small  amount  of  vexation.  In 
order  to  gain  Rachel  he  had  to  take  two  wives  instead 
of  one.  The  one  he  cared  not  for  has  chUdren ;  the 
one  he  loves  is  barren.  He  cannot  resist  the  petulant 
passionate  importunities  of  Rachel,  and  so,  as  his 
grandfather  took  Hagar,  he  takes  Billiah.  Then  in 
justice  he  cannot  refuse  to  do  the  same  for  Leah,  and 
so  he  takes  Zilpah.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  sons 
born  of  these  four  wives  liecame  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  so  large  a  space  might  not  have  been 
given  to  a  recital  of  these  marrixiges  aud  births. 
The  latter  are  not  given  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
simply  ranged  under  their  respective  mothers — Reuben, 
Simeon,  Lievi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  the  children 
of  Leah ;  Dan  and  Naphtali  of  Billiah ;  Gad  and  Asher 
of  Zilpah ;  Joseph  of  Rachel.  To  give  room  for  all 
these  births  withui  the  seven  years  they  must  on  more 
occasions  than  one  have  been  contemjKjrajieous.  All 
that  the  record  actually  fixes  is  that  Reuben  was  the 
first-born ;  that  the  childi-en  of  the  same  mother  suc- 
ceeded in  the  order  giA-en ;  that  Dan,  the  fii-st-born  of 
BUhah,  was  older  than  Gad,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah ; 
and  that  Joseph  was  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  :  but 
as  to  the  relative  ages  of  Simeon,  Levi,  aud  Judah  as 
compared  with  those  of  Dan  aud  Naphtali,  or  that  of 
Zebulun  as  compared  with  that  of  Asher,  no  certain  in- 
formation is  supplied. 

At  Joseph's  birth  the  full  term  of  Jacob's  servitude 
was  completed.  Laban  had  no  further  cLiim  on  him. 
Hitherto  the  gaui  by  the  contract  had  all  been  on  his 
side.  The  fom*teen  years  had  been  with  him  years  of 
great  and  grooving  prosperity.  Jacob  could  say  to  him, 
"  It  was  little  Avhich  thou  hadst  before  I  came,  and  it  is 
now  increased  imto  a  multitude."  All,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Jacob  had  got  wex'e  his  foiir  wives  and 
eleven  sons,  for  whom  as  yet  no  separate  provision  had 
been  made.  He  would  rather  try  to  make  that  pro- 
vision in  the  land  of  his  birth  than  here  among  relati^-es, 
of  whose  selfishness  he  already  had  such  abundant 
proof.  He  woiild  venture  to  meet  Esau.  Fourteen 
years  had  surely  done  something  to  quench  his  hate. 
He  would  bring  his  numerous  household  before  the  eye 
of  liis  aged  father,  Avho  would  no  doubt  be  delighted 
to  have  so  many  grandchildren  gathered  aroxmd  him. 
"  Send  me  away,"  he  says  to  Laban,  "  that  I  may  go 
unto  mine  own  place  and  to  my  country.  Give  me  my 
wives  and  my  children,  for  whom  I  have  served  thee, 
and  let  me  go."  The  covetous  father-in-law  intreats 
him  to  remain.  It  is  not  the  parting  with  his  daughters 
and  their  children  that  lie  cares  so  much  about.  It  is 
the  loss  of  ser\nces  which  he  has  learned  by  a  large 
experience  to  value,  and  Avhicli  he  is  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge.  There  had  Ijeen  no  generosity  hitherto 
in  his  treatment  of  Jacob.     Besides  the  mere  supply  of 


bitterly  of  his  fatl»er-in-law,  who  continued  to  require  of  him  the 
performance  of  the  most  servile  offices  without  paying  him  any- 
thing, and  thus  prevented  bim  from  setting  up  for  himself  and 
his  family.''  (Biirckhardt's  Travels  in  the  Hauran,  quoted  in 
Pictorial  Bible,  p.  79.) 
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personal  and  family  wants,  Jacob  should  have  had  some 
share  in  the  stock  he  had  helped  so  much  to  multiply. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  bond,  and  to  that  bond  this 
Shylock  sticks.  But  now,  when  the  instrument  to  him 
of  so  much  gain  seems  about  to  slip  out  of  his  hands, 
selfishness  prompts  him  to  offer  what  generosity  had 
not  inclined  him  to  give.  But  he  AviU  play  his  old 
trick  over  again.  He  asks  Jacob  to  name  what  would 
be  a  sufficient  consideration  to  induce  him  to  remain. 
Jacob  had  foreseen  this,  and  was  prepared  at  once  to 
name  his  terms. 

And  now  begins  a  deep  game  of  craft  between 
two  well-matched  players.  Jacob's  first  move  in  this 
game  was  grounded  upon  a  discovery  he  had  made, 
watcliful  observer  as  he  had  been  for  well  nigh  a 
hundred  years  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  his  flocks. 
In  those  countries  goats,  as  a  ride,  are  black  or  a  dark 
brown,  very  rarely  white  or  parti-coloured  ;  sheep  again 
aa'e  generally  wliite,  and  as  rarely  brown  or  speckled. 
But  Jacob  had  hit  upon  a  device  whereby  th  >  number 
of  the  spotted  or  parti-colom-ed  both  among  the  sheep 
and  goats  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.^  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  from  and  after  that  time  all  the 
sheep  born  other  coloiired  than  white,  and  all  the  goats 
born  other  coloured  than  black  or  brown,  should 
be  counted  as   his.     Laban  grasped  at  once  an  offer 


1  That  strong  impressions  made  upon  the  eye  of  the  mother  at 
the  moment  of  conception  or  in  the  first  stages  of  pregnancy 
affects  the  fcstus,  the  authorities  quoted  by  Kurz  (vol.  i.,  p.  318) 
Bufficiently  establish.  Acting  upon  this,  Jacob  took  rods  of  trees 
in  which  there  would  be  the  strongest  contrasts  between  the  dark 
colour  of  the  bark  and  the  white  of  the  wood  within,  and  having 
cut  strakes  in  them,  stuck  them  round  the  troughs  which  were 
the  natural  meeting-place  of  the  rams  and  ewes. 


securing  to  him  apparently  such  valuable  help  for  so 
slender  a  recompense,  the  slight  relenting  (if  any)  that 
the  thought  of  the  pitiful  return  for  his  labour  there 
would  be  to  Jacob  que  ^  by  his  saying  to  himseK 

that  it  was  Jacob  who  nad  named  the  terms.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  what  Laban  did  on  the  very 
day  the  contract  was  made  (chap.  xxx.  35,  36),  or  what 
Jacob  did  aftenvards  (ver.  40),  was  in  accordance  or  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  that  contract.  It  is  obvious 
that  so  soon  as  the  results  began  to  develop  themselves 
Laban  questioned  Jacob's  interpretation  of  these  terms, 
and  shifted  and  changed  his  own,  in  the  hope  of  things 
turning  out  more  favourable  to  him  (chap.  xxxi.  7,8).  It 
would  also  appear  that  on  the  first  successful  employ- 
ment of  the  rods,  Jacob  got  an  intimation  that  he  would 
be  seconded  in  his  contest  with  Laban  by  other  tluin 
human  help,  and  that  it  was  this  which  encouraged  him 
to  accept  each  change  proposed ;  the  lesson  being  thus 
taught  him,  that  it  was  this  heavenly  aid,  and  not  his 
own  cunning  contrivance,  which  brought  it  about  that  if 
Laban  said,  "  The  speckled  shall  be  thy  wages,  then  all 
the  cattle  bare  speckled :  and  if  he  said  thus.  The  ring- 
straked  shall  be  thy  hire  ;  then  bare  all  the  cattle  ring- 
straked  "  (chap.  xxxi.  8).  It  is  not  possible  to  follow 
exactly  and  in  order  the  separate  moves  of  the  two 
practised  gamesters.  All  we  see  is  that  Laban  is  foiled 
by  the  use  of  his  own  weapons ;  the  biter  bitten ;  the 
overreacher  overreached.  So  grotesque  are  some  of  the 
incidents  in  this  great  trial  of  strength  between  two 
experts  in  the  art  of  trickery  that  it  has  been  called  the 
He})rew  Comedy  of  EiTors.  Rather,  but  for  the  pauiful 
element  making  it  rather  tragic  than  comic,  we  should 
have  called  it  the  Hebrew  Comedy  of  Crafts. 
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II. — DEEDS   OF    CHARITY  AND    BENEVOLENCE. 


BY   THE    KEV.    DR.    GINSBURG. 


HE  second  of  the  decade  of  duties  which 
devolved  upon  the  Hebrew  youth,  who  has 
now  become  a  responsible  member  of  the 
community,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  recited  by  every  Jew  in  liis  daily  morning  prayers 
to  this  day,  consisted  iu  deeds  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. With  the  proverbial  unchaugeableness  of  the 
East,  any  one  who  has  travelled  in  Palestine  and  been 
beset  by  the  beggars  on  the  road  and  before  the  reputed 
sacred  shrines,  might  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  importunate  mendicants  are  the  veritable 
descendants  in  craft  of  those  who  lay  by  the  wayside, 
and  sat  before  the  gates  of  the  Temple  soliciting  alms, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mark  x.  46 ;  Luke  x^-i.  20,  21 ; 
Acts  iii.  2),  and  that  they  depict  a  continuance  of  a 
state  of  things  which  the  great  lawgiver  designed  to 
alle\-iate  by  the  benign  statutes  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  poor.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  mis- 
leading than  such  a  conclusion.     "Without  going  the 


length  of  the  learned  Michaelis,  who  asserts  that  the 
term  "  beggar  "  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  he  "  would  not  so  much  as  know  how 
to  express  it  m  Hebrew,'"'  we  may  safely  aver  that  such 
a  person  as  a  beggar,  whose  regular  business  it  was  to 
solicit  alms  publicly,  or  to  go  promiscuously  from  door 
to  door,  as  we  have  him  in  England  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  was  imkuown  to  the  Pentateuchal  legis- 
lation. To  relieve  such  mendicancy  was  not  contem- 
j)kted  by  the  Mosaic  enactments.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  ruling  spirit  which  animated  those 
humane  regulations  that  obtained  before  and  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  setting  forth  the  duty  of  performing  "  deeds 
of  charity  and  l)enevolence,"aud  which  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislator  and  the  philanthropist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  in  the  slightest  degree  favourable 
to  beggaiy  in  our  sense  of  the  Avord.     For  the  sake  of 


1  Comp.  Commentaries  on  the  Lava  of  Moses,  Art.  142,  voL  iLj 
p.  249.     English  edition,  London,  1814. 
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conveuieuco  wo  sluill  first  consider  tlio  Mosaic  statutes, 
as  well  as  the  sontiments  of  the  other  Old  Testament 
books,  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  then  describe  those 
enactments  which  were  developed  among  the  Jews  re- 
specting deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  time 
of  Christ. 

1.  The  Mosaic  enactments  respecting  charity  and 
benevole)ice.  Though  there  are  no  less  than  tliree 
different  expressions  in  the  Pentateuch  alone  which 
describe  the  poor  man — namely,  (1)  ehyon,  (2)  ddl,  and 
(3)  ant — besides  two  distinct  verbs  denoting  "to  bo  im- 
poverished," which  have  no  etymological  connection 
mth  these  appellations  ;^  and  though  relieving  the  poor 
is  again  and  again  urged  iiijon  the  Israelites  as  a  sacred 
duty,  yet  it  would  be  misunderstanding  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  to  suppose  that  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  suggested  the  idea  of  begging  as  a  sacred  pro- 
fession which  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  declaration  '"  There  shall  always  be  poor  in 
the  land;  therefore  I  command  thee  to  open  thine 
hand  to  thy  brother,  and  to  the  poor  and  needy  in 
thy  land  "  (Deut.  xv.  11),  does  not  encom-age  begging 
or  even  counsel  to  relieve  the  iudividual  who  solicits 
alms,  but  exhorts  to  anticipate  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  needy.  The  idea  of  anticipating  and 
preventing,  as  wo  shall  see  hereafter,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system  of  tho  poor  laws  enacted  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

To  prevent  the  rise  of  pauperism,  the  gi-eat  lawgiver 
had  to  provide  against  two  contingencies.  As  the 
Israelites  were  an  agi-icultural  people,  and  the  Promised 
Land  of  very  iuuited  area,  the  law  had  in  the  first 
place  to  guard  against  tho  soil  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  few  who  love  to  join  field  to  field.  Hence  it  not 
only  distributed  the  land  in  equal  allotments  among  the 
peeple,  but  enacted  that  the  lot  thus  ai^portioned  is  to 
be  inalienable.  The  head  of  the  family,  moreover,  with 
whom  the  plantatioii  remained  in  perpetuity,  had  around 
him  the  nearest  of  kin,  ho  cultivated  the  groiind  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  was  ol)liged  to  render  eveiy  help 
(Lev.  XXV.  13,  23 — 27).  If  the  regular  operation  of 
the  elements  could  have  been  secured,  and  the  health 
and  industry  of  every  member  of  the  respective  families 
guaranteed,  cases  of  destitution  under  such  circum- 
stances could  not  have  arisen.  The  great  lawgivci-, 
however,  saw  that  these  conditions  were  impossible. 
Hail-storms,  droughts,  armies  of  locusts,  incursions  of 
hostile  and  marauding  tri])es,  and  epidemics,  all  of  which 
pay  their  periodical  "\nsits  in  Palestiiie,  would  lay  waste 
some  districts,  o1)lige  the  owner  to  sell  his  plot  of  land, 
drive  some  members  of  the  family  into  service,  and 
cause  the  feeble  to  suffer  want.  Besides  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  and  the 
hostility  of  men,  there  were  the  Levites,  for  whom  tho 
law  designedly  made  no  territorial  provision  ;  and  there 
was  also  a  constant  influx  of  poor  strangers,  who  neces- 
Farily  were  homeless.  These  causes  gave  rise  to  the 
five  classes  of  poor  so  frequently  referred  to — namely, 

1  The  two  wordB  are  VPI>  iyarath)  mad  -po  (nvueh). 


tho  widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  the  LevHo.  and  tho 
poor.  The  lawgiver  had,  therefore,  in  the  second  place, 
to  de\-iso  such  statutes  as  should  give  these  persons 
a  kind  of  legal  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
thus  prevent  their  liecoming  tho  hot-bed  of  pauperism. 
Accordingly,  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  those  who 
should  become  impoverished,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  their  soliciting  alms  from  door  to  door,  tho  following 
statutes  were  enacted. 

On  behaK  of  the  head  of  tho  family,  or  landed 
proprietor,  it  was  ordained  that,  if  through  stress  of 
circumstances  he  should  bo  driven  to  sell  his  plot  of 
land,  it  could  only  be  bought  of  him  up  to  tho  time  of 
the  next  jubilee,  when  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner, 
or,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  his  descendants  (Lev. 
XXV.  13 — 24).  Moreover,  if  the  circumstances  of  tho 
original  proprietor  improved,  or  if  his  next  of  kin  was 
able  to  redeem  it  for  him  before  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  purchaser  was  bound  to  restore  it  according  to 
the  same  price  which  regulated  the  pui-chase  (Lev.  xxv. 
26,  27). 

On  behaK  of  the  impoverished  o-\vners  of  houses,  tho 
statute  for  their  benefit  is  contained  in  Lev.  xxv.  29— 
31.  As  the  text  of  this  law  exhibits  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction which  is  not  noticed  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  made  to  it  in  Hie  Sjieaher's 
Commentary,  we  shall  give  a  hteral  translation  of  it. 
According  to  tho  textual  reading,  it  is  as  follows  :— 
"  And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled  city, 
then  its  redemption  shall  be  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
of  its  sale :  for  a  full  year  shall  he  have  the  right  of  its 
redemption.  But  if  it  be  not  redeemed  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  full  year,  then  the  house  which  is  in  the 
city  that  is  NOT  walled  shall  be  established  in  per- 
petuity to  him  that  bought  it,  through  his  generations  ; 
it  shall  not  revert  in  the  jubilee."  Wo  have  marked 
the  negative  which  the  present  text  has  in  larger  tj-pe, 
to  show  that  the  reading  of  the  original  Hebrew  says 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  Authorised  Version 
gives.  The  sages  in  tho  time  of  Christ,  who  had  this 
reading  of  the  text  before  them,  maintained  that  tliis  law 
refers  to  cities  which  had  no  walls  prior  to  Joshua's  con- 
quering the  land,  but  which  were  walled  roivnd  after- 
wards. Accordingly,  ver.  29  describes  the  cities  in  tho 
form  which  they  assumed  aftei-wards,  whUst  ver.  30 
names  them  in  their  original  state  (comp.  Megilla,  3  b  ; 
Erachin,  32  o).«  The  Massorites,  however,  found  that 
cei-tain  codices  had  lo  with  vuu  pV),  the  relative  pronoim, 
instead  of  lo  Avitli  alepli  (yh),  the  negative  pai-ticle.  But 
as  these  ancient  conservators  of  tho  Hebi-ew  verity  did 
not  deem  this  reading  of  sufiicient  authority  to  sui^plant 
the  one  in  the  text,  they  placed  it  in  tho  margin.  In 
the  corpus  of  the  Massorah  itself  they  give  a  list 
of    no   less    than  fifteen  passages-   where   these   two 

-  These  fifteen  passages  which  have  the  negative  particle  in  the 
text  nnd  the  pi-onoun  in  the  margin,  are  as  follow: — Exod.  xsi.  8; 
Lev.  xi.  21 ;  xxv.  30 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  3  ;  2  Snm.  rvi.  IS  ;  3  Kings  viii.  10  ; 
Ezra  IT.  2 ;  Job  xiii.  15  :  xli.  4  ;  Ps.  c.  3  ;  cxiiii.  16  ;  Prov.  lix.  7; 
xxvi.  2  ;  Isa.  ii.  2 ;  liiii.  9.  The  Authorised  Version  follows  arbi- 
trarily either  the  one  reading  or  the  othor,  without  noticing  the 
fact  in  tho  uiorg^. 
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homonyms  should  be  exchanged.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  aU  these  passages  the  senses  which  are  given 
in  the  text  and  in  the  margin  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site, the  one  being  the  positive  and  the  other  the 
negative. 

If  we  follow  the  mai'ginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  as 
is  done  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee,  the  Authorised 
Version,  and  others,  the  import  of  the  statute  is  that  a 
dwelling-house  of  a  walled  city,  ha\dng  been  built  by 
men,  could  easily  be  procured  again.  Hence,  if  the 
owner  became  impoverished,  the  law  gave  him  a  ftiU 
year  to  recover  himseK  and  redeem  it.  If  at  the  end  of 
tliis  period  he  was  unable  to  re-purchase  it,  the  house 
remained  for  ever  with  the  buyer,  since  the  seller,  if  he 
recruited  his  fortimes  afterwards,  could  easily  build  or 
procure  himself  another  house.  The  houses  of  ^'iIlages, 
however,  or  fai'ui-buildings,  which  were  not  siirrounded 
by  walls,  belonged  to  landed  property,  and,  like  the  culti- 
vated land  on  which  they  stand,  could  be  redeemed  at 
any  time,  and  if  not  redeemed  reverted  to  the  origiual 
owner  in  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  31). 

On  behalf  of  the  impoverished  Le^-ite,  it  was  enacted 
that  in  case  he  sold  his  house,  though  located  in  a 
walled  city,  he  should  never  forfeit  the  right  of  re-pur- 
chase. As  the  houses  of  the  Levites  in  the  forty-eight 
cities  given  to  them  (Numb.  xxxv.  I — 8)  had  the  same 
value  to  them  which  landed  property  had  to  the  other 
tribes,  it  was  only  justice  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  jubilee  law  of  fields.  Great  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  the  iuterpretation  of  that  part  of  the 
statute  which  is  contained  in  Lev.  xxv.  33.  The  Vul- 
gate, which  is  followed  by  several  eminent  modem 
interpreters,  inserts  here  the  negative  particle,  which 
they  maintain  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  and  translate 
the  verse  in  question  as  follows :  '•'  And  i£  one  of  the 
Levites  does  not  redeem  it,  then  the  house  that  was  sold 
and  the  city  of  his  possession  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee."' 
Accordingly,  the  sense  of  this  law  is,  that  i£  one  of 
the  Levites  does  not  eifect  the  redemption,  that  which 
he  sold,  either  of  liis  house  or  of  anything  else  in  the 
city  of  his  possession,  must,  without  compensation,  be 
restored  at  the  jubilee.  This,  however,  though  yielding 
excellent  sense,  involves  an  emendation  of  the  Hebrew 
test  which  is  not  justified  by  manuscript  authority. 
Nor  can  the  rendering,  "  And  if  a  man  purchase  of  the 
Levites,  then  the  house,"  &c.,  which  the  Authorised 
Version  has  in  the  text,  be  sustained.  The  verb  gaal, 
both  throughout  this  legislation  (comp.  Lev.  xxv.  25, 
48,  49)  and  elsewhere,  denotes  "to  redeem,"  and  not 
"  to  purchase,"  and  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  violate 
its  usual  sense  in  this  passage.  The  import  of  the 
enactment  is  as  follows  : — If  a  Levite  redeemed  the 
house  which  his  brother  Levite  was  driven  to  sell 
through  poverty,  the  general  law  of  house  property  is 
not  to  obtain  even  among  the  Le-vites  themselves.  They 
are  obliged  to  treat  each  other  according  to  the  law  of 
landed  property.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  house  of  the 
Levite  A,  which  he,  out  of  poverty,  was  o1)liged  to  sell 
to  the  non-Levite  B,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
eontained    m  ver.  25,    was  redeemed  from  B  by  a 


Levite  C,  revei-ted  in  the  jubilee  year  from  C  to  the 
original  Le^-itical  proprietor  A.  The  verse  is,  therefore, 
to  be  translated  literally :  "•  If  one  of  tl»  Levites  redeems 
it,  then  the  house  that  was  sold  and  the  city  of  his 
possession  shaU.  go  out  in  the  jubilee." 

On  behalf  of  the  poor  man  who  had  notliing*  to  seU 
but  his  own  person,  and  hence  was  driven  by  stress  of 
cu'cumstances  to  become  a  slave,  the  law  enacted  that  he 
should  be  set  free  in  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  39 — 54). 
Hence  the  impoverished  seiwant,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  be  retained  more  tlian  six  years  in 
seiwitude  (Exod.  xxi.  2),  could  reclaim  his  liberty  and 
that  of  his  family  at  the   time  of  jubilee.      The  law 
moreover  enacted  that  the  poor  should  have  a  claim 
to   a  certain  portion   of  the   produce  of  the  ground. 
Hence,  when  a  man  was  hungry  he  had  a  right  to  go  to 
any  field  or  -s-iueyard,  and  eat  as  much  corn  or  grapes 
as  would  satisfy  liis  hunger  (Dent,  xxiii.  24,  25).     Act- 
ing upon  this  right,  the  disciples  who,  with  Jesus,  went 
on  the  Sabbath-day  through  the  corn,  when  they  "  were 
an  hungered  began  to  pluck  the  ears  of  com,  and  to 
eat"  (Matt,  xii.l;  Mark  ii.  23;  Luke  vi.  1).     At  the 
time  of  harvest  the  landed  proprietor  was  not  allowed 
to  retnm  to  the  field  to  fetch  any  forgotten  sheaf,  or 
reap  the  corners  of  the  field,  or  gather  all  the  gi'apes 
of  the  ATneyard,  or  beat  the  olive-trees  a  second  time. 
These  were  the  heritage  of  the  poor  (Lev.  xis.  9,  10 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19 — 21).     To  the  poor,  moreover,  belonged 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil  in  the  sabbatical 
year  (Exod.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  6),  as  well  as  the  tithe 
every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  28, 29 ;  xxvi.  12, 13).     Loans 
to  them  without  a  pledge  were  set  forth  as  charity  ia 
the  sight  of  God  (Deut.  xxiv.  13).     No  usuiy  was  taken 
from  them,   and  when   a  pledge   was  sometimes   de- 
manded, it  had  to  be  returned  at  a  certain  time  (Exod. 
xxii.  25 — 27  ;  Lev.  xxv.  35 — 37 ;    Deut.  xv.  7,  8) ;  and 
the  Israelites  were  enjoined  periodically  to  entertain  at 
their  festive  repasts,  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  oi^ihan, 
the  widow,  and  the  poor  (Deut.  xvi.  11 — 14).     These 
were  the  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence  ui'ged  upon 
the  Hebrews  in  the  Mosaic  legislation.     It  is,  there- 
fore, perfectly  natural  that  no  vagrants  or  beggars  ai*e 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuchal  statutes.     These  laws 
precluded  soliciting  alms  from  door  to  door.     A  beggar 
l^resenting  himself  at  the  door  would  simply  be  told  by 
the  landed  proprietor  that  i£  he  had  notliiug  to  live 
upon  he  would  be  glad  to  buy  him  as  a  servant ;  and  if 
he  were  disabled,  any  of  the  numerous  charitable  provi- 
sions would  more  than  anticipate  his  absolute  wants.     It 
is  only  when  we  bear  in  mind  the   laws  enacted  in 
favour   of   the   poor  that  we  can   understand  the  ex- 
pression tzedakah  (npis)  which  the  Old  Testament  uses 
to  express  the  idea  of  charity  (Deut.  xxiv.  13 ;  Prov.  x. 
2;  xi.  4,  &c.).    This  expression,  which  hterally  denotes 
right,  acts  of  right  or  justice,  came  to  mean  '•  charity," 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  poor  had  an  inalienable  right  to  certain  produce 
of  the  soil.     Hence  it  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
our  term  "alms,"  but   occupies  the   midway  position 
between  deeds  of  right  and  of  love. 
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ST.  MATTHEW. 
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"And  they  said  unto  liim,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea:  for  thus  it 
is  written  by  the  prophet,  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of 
Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel."— Matt. 
ii.  5,  6, 

,T  may,  at  first  sight,  admit  of  question 
whether  this  passage  can  fairly  be  regarded 
as  one  presenting  any  real  difficulty  to 
the  Bible  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ob- 
vious that  whether  the  quotation  does  or  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  original  passage  in  Micah  from  which  it 
is  taken,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  answer  of  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  to  Herod's  inquiry,  and  does  not 
proceed  originally  from  the  jien  of  the  Evangelist. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
exposition  here  given  of  Micah 's  prophecy  is  adopted, 
and  consequently  endorsed,  by  the  Evangelist;  and, 
further,  inasmuch  as  many  similar  instances  may  be 
adduced  in  which  the  inspired  writers  adopt  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy;  and,  once 
more,  inasmuch  as  this  quotation  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  expounded  by  the  authorised  Jewish  interpre- 
ters in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  it  seems  desirable,  on  all 
these  grounds,  to  compare  the  quotation  Avith  the  origi- 
nal, and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  the  one  may 
be  regarded  as  expressing  the  true  import  of  the  other. 
The  original  passage  (as  it  occurs  in  Micah  v.  2) 
may  be  translated  as  follows :  "  And  thou  (or,  as  for 
thee)  Bethlehem  Ephratah — too  small  to  be  {i.e.,  to  be 
reckoned)  amongst  the  thousands  of  Judah — out  of 
thee  shall  (one)  come  forth  to  me,  to  be  (or,  who  shall 
be)  ruler  in  (or,  over)  Israel." 

The  general  import  of  the  prophecy,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious in  itself,  is  further  elucidated  by  chaj).  iv.  8 : 
"And  thou  (or,  as  for  thee),  O  tower  of  the  flock,  hill  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  to  thee  shall  it  come,  even  the 
former  dominion  shall  come,  the  kingdom  to  the  daugliter 
of  Jerusalem."  This  pre\'ious  annoimccmeut  of  the 
glory  which  Zion  was  destined  to  attain,  is  confirmed 
and  completed  by  the  further  announcement  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  xi.  1, 
at  the  time  of  her  deepest  degradation,  and  out  of 
a  village  {KufiTj,  St.  John  vii.  42)  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  thousands  (i.e.,  the  tribal  sub- 
divisions) of  Judah,  there  should  arise  a  n;ler  who 
should  restore  Israel  to  a  pre-eminence  liigher  than 
that  of  any  nation  upon  the  earth.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  which  is  rendered  "thousands''  is  apparent 
from  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Numb.  i.  16,  ' 
where  wo  read  of  "heads  of  thotLsands  in  Israel," and 
with  Judg.  vi.  15,  where  Gideon  speaks  of  his  own 
"  family,"  or  "  thousand,"  as  being  "  poor  in  Manasseh."  j 
The  meaning  of  the  prophet  is,  obviously,  that  Beth-  I 
lehem  was  too  small  to  form  an  independent  "  thousand  "  ' 


— i.e.,  to  become  the  residence  of  a  leader  in  Israel,  and 
hence  a  chief  to^vn;'  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  "  thousands"  being  precisely  equivalent 
to  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  LXX.  hi  the  words  ii> 
Xt\iaffiy,  "amongst  the  thousands,"  and  by  St.  Matthew, 
who  personifies  the  place,  in  the  words  «V  rols  fiy(/i.6<riy, 
i.e.,  "  amongst  the  leaders  (or  chiefs)"  of  Judah. 

The  most  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  pro- 
X^hecy  as  it  stands  in  Micah,  and  as  it  is  quoted  in  St. 
Matthew,  remains  to  be  noticed.  Wliereas  Micah  re- 
presents Bethlehem  as  being  too  little  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  "thousands,"  or  chief  cities  of  Judah,  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  St.  Matthew,  as  endorsing 
the  quotation,  represent  the  same  city  as  "  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah." 

Yarious  methods  have  been  resorted  to  with  the  view 
of  remo'V'iug  this  apparent  incongruity  between  the  two 
statements.  Some  have  alleged  that  the  Hebi-ew  word, 
which  is  correctly  rendered  "  little  "  in  the  prophecy  of 
Micah,  may  also  be  rendered  "great;"  an  explanation 
wliieh  needs  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  carry  with  it 
its  own  refutation.  Some  think  that  a  negative  i)article 
has  disappeai-ed  from  the  Heljrew  text,  Origen  gi\'ing 
ouK  oKiyoa-rhs,  and  some  copies  of  the  LXX.  reading  fii], 
"  not."  Others  again,  unmindful,  apparently,  of  the  fact 
that  an  interrogation  is  as  clearly  marked  in  the  Hebrew 
as  in  other  languages,  propose  to  translate  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse:  "  And  art  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephra- 
tah, little  for  being  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  ?  " 
To  those,  however,  who  scrutinise  the  sense  rather  than 
the  syllables  of  Holy  Scripture,  these  attempts  to  har- 
monise the  quotation  in  St.  Matthew  with  its  original  in 
IVIicah  -will  appear  as  needless  as  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  imteuable.  It  is  ob^-ioiis  that  the  chief  priests 
(and  the  Evangelist,  as  accepting  and  endorsing  their 
intei-pretation)  give  the  true  meaning,  though  it  be  i-ather 
a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  of  the  ancient  pi-ophecy. 

The  prophet  evidently  contrasts  the  meanness  and  ob- 
scurity of  Betlilehcm,  when  compared  with  the  nobler 
cities  of  Judah,  with  the  loftiness  of  the  destiny  reserved 
for  it  as  the  appointed  birthphice  of  the  Messiah.  When 
thus  regarded,  it  might  be  represented  Avith  equal  truth 
both  a-s  small  and  as  great.  Thougli  mean  in  itseK.  its 
original  obscm-ity  was  lost  in  its  future  glory.  Though 
of  small  repute  amongst  the  more  populous  cities  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  its  name  was  destined  to  bo 
transmitted  to  all  after  ages  with  imperishable  lustre 
and  reno^vn,  as  the  birthplace  of  that  promised  Deliverer, 
who  was  to  be  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel." 

1  The  smallness  of  Bethlehem  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Josephus,  who  sometimes  speaks  of 
Bethlehem  as  a  city,  elsewhere  designates  it  by  the  word  xtpio* 
(.inti^.  T.  2.  8). 
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THE    PEEFUMES     OF     THE     BIBLE.— I. 

BY    GEORGE    C.    M.    BIEDWOOD,    M.D.    EDIN.,    INDIA    SIUSEUM. 


'HE   Bible,  in  its  descriptions  of  the  ser- 
■v-ices  of  the  Jews'  tabernacle  and  temple, 
and  allusions — for  the  most  part  poetical 
— to    the  manners  and  customs    of  the 
chosen  people,  bears  superabundant  and  most  striking 


very  names  hare  been  kept  from  the  first  in  an  un- 
broken tradition — that  the  identification  of  the  precious 
perfumes  named  in  the  Bible  can  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  the  best  chances  of  success. 

"Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart"  (Prov. 


LiGN  4I0ES  [Aauilaria  Aoallocha,  Koxb.),  about  half  natural  size.     1.  Flower;  and  same  laid  open  (2),  enlarged.     S.  Fruit,  real  size 


evidence  of  the  immemorial  use  and  lore  of  perfumes 
in^  the  East.  The  whole  air  of  Soutliern  Asia  is  filled 
with  the  smoke  and  sweet  odours  of  these  perfumes,  the 
most  precious  products  of  Arabia,  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, and  China;  and  it  is  in  the  bazaars  of  these 
countries— where   theii-  use   and,  in  many   instances. 


xxvii.  9).  "Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with  myi-rh 
and  frankincense,  with  all  powders  of  the  merchant  ?" 
j  (Song  of  Songs  iii.  6).  '•  All  thy  garments  smell  of 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces, 
whereby   they   have   made   thee  glad"  (Ps.    xlv.    8). 

16 
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"  And  tho  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of 
Lebanon"  (Song  of  Songs  iv.  11).  "Thou  wentest  to 
the  king  with  ointment,  thou  didst  increase  thy  per- 
fumes, and  didst  send  thy  messengers  far  ofp,  and  didst 
debase  thyself  even  unto  heU"  (Isa.  Ivii.  9).  "Then 
the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  face,  and  wor- 


j  mallows,  and  sandal-wood,  spikenard,  costus,  and  saffi-on, 
ladaniun  (very  rare),  balm,  aud  fi-agrant  oils — known 
from  afar  by  the  throng  of  buyers  before  them.  They 
are  in  hourly  use  in  private  life— to  perfume  elotJies 
and  furniture,  to  offer  to  guests  and  on  domestic 
altars ;   and  are  still  more  profusely  used  in  the  public 


I.  BALii  (Balsamodendron  Gileadense,  Kunth.),  natural  size.     Branch  in  fruit.      1.  Branch  in  flower.     2.  Flower  enlarged, 
natural  size.         II.  B&lzi  [Balsaiiiodendron,  Opobalsamum,  Kunth.),  natural  size.     1.  Fruit,  natural  size. 


3.  Fruit, 


shipped  Dauiel,  and  commanded  that  they  should  offer 
an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto  him"  (Dan.  ii. 
46).  "  I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon"  (Prov.  atI.  17)  "In  that  day  the  Lord  will 
take  away  .  .  .  thy  ta1)lets  .  .  .  and  it  sliall 
come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  sweet  smeU  there  sliaU 
he  stink"  (Isa.  iii.  18,  20,  24). 

In  such  a  town  as  Bombay  half  tho  Imzaar  is  taken 
■up  with  perfume  (atar)  shops — with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cassia,    frankincense    and    cinnamon,    benzoin,    rose- 


sennces  of  the  innumerable  idol  temples,  and  in  the 
burning  of  tho  dead.  Their  smoke  goes  up  for  ever 
from  the  "burning  ground"  of  Bombay — "WTiere 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched" 
(Mark  ix.  43  et  seq.) — a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day.  and  of 
fire  by  night. 

In  hot  climates,  indeed,  the  use  of  perfumes  is  a 
sanitaiy  necessity.  They  do  not  merely  mask  bad 
smells,  but  correct  them,  aud  are  wonderfully  reviv- 
ing to  the  spirits  from  the  depression  which  they  fall 
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into  in  crowded  places  like  churches.  A  pot  of  "  holy 
basil"  is  placed  before  every  Hindoo  home;  and  the 
mother  of  the  house  may  be  seen  every  morning,  after 
having  gi-ound  the  corn  for  the  day,  and  performed  her 
simple  toilet,  walking  round  and  roimd  the  four-horned 
altar  on  which  the  pot  of  basil  is  set,  invoking  the 
blessings  of  heaven  on  the  father  of  her  children 
and  on  them — a  prayer  in  action  for  less  carbonic  acid 
and  ever  more  and  more  of  oxygen.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  what  may  be  observed  in  the  East, 
that  the  use  of  sweet  odours  in  religious  rites  generally 
has  originated  in  sanitary  precautions.  The  ancients, 
moreover,  had  no  soap,  or,  at  least,  were  not  familiar 
with  its  use,  except  as  a  sort  of  pomade,  and  were 
driven,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  substitutes  for  it,  such 
as  the  plant  called  borith  by  the  Jews,  and  translated 
"  soap "  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
less  legitimate,  but  chief  substitutes  for  it,  however, 
l|  iwere  ointments  and  cfther  j)reparations  of  all  kinds 
of  odoriferous  gums,  resins,  roots,  woods,  and  plants, 
and  these  were,  as  to  this  day  in  India,  frequently 
carried  about  the  person  iii  little  caskets  called  alahastra, 
from  their  being  often  made  of  alabaster.  In  the  j^as- 
sage  from  the  Bible  above  quoted — "  AU  thy  garments 
smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces, 
whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad  ;"  and  "  The  Lord 
will  take  away  thy  tablets,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  instead  of  sweet  smell  there  shall  be  stink" — 
the  words  "tablets"  and  "  ivory  palaces"  refer  to  these 
"scent-bottles."  The  latter  passage  alludes  to  the 
omission,  stiU  observed  in  the  East,  of  ih.e.  use  of  per- 
fume in  times  of  mourning  by  the  Jews. 

Tlio  following,  in  alphabetical  order,  are  the  galenical 
perfumes  named  in  the  Bible : — 

Algtjm  (2  Chron.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11),  or  Almxjg 
(1  Kings  X.  11,  12).  This  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  that 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  identified,  and  is  only 
included  in  this  Hst  because  Professor  Max  Miiller  has 
identified  it  with  sandal- wood.  In  his  popular  account 
of  the  identification  of  Malabar  with  the  Ophir  of  the 
ancients,  he  observes  that  the  names  for  apes,  peacocJcs, 
ivory,  and  algum  trees  are  in  Hebrew  foreign  words, 
■  as  tobacco  and  gutta-percha  are  in  English ;  and  that 
algum  is  the  Sanscrit  valguka,  one  of  the  numerous 
names  of  sandal-wood  in  Malabar,  where  only,  he  states, 
it  is  found  indigenous.  But  sandal-wood  is  indigenous 
to  tlie  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  tliat  from  Malaya  is 
held  in  the  best  esteem  throughout  India.  Sandal- 
wood of  other  Santahnn  species  is  produced  also  in 
the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  Islands.  And  considering 
the  use  to  which  almug  was  put  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
X.  11.  12\  it  was  probably  not  a  perfumed  wood  like 
sandal- wood,  but  a  valuable  timber-tree  like  the  sissoo 
{Dalbergea  sps.)  of  India,  known  as  "  blackwood  "  in 
Bombay;  and  it  lias  been  tentatively  identified  with 
the  "red  sanders"  [Pterocarpus  santalinus)  of  the 
Coromandel,  Paulghat,  and  Ceylon,  of  which  most  of 
the  musical  instiniments  shown  in  the  India  Museum, 
and  the  Indian  Court  of  the  Exhibition,  are  made. 

Aloes,  Lign  Aloes,  in  Hebrew   ahdlim,   ahdluth  \ 


(Numb.  xxiv.  6 ;  Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Song  of 
Songs  iv.  14;  John  xix.  39).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  this  identification.  The  better  kind  of  aloes- 
wood  is  produced  by  the  legummous  plant  Alosxylon 
Agallochum,  Lour.,  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  and  the 
inferior  kind  hjAquilaria  Agallocha,  W.  [Aq_uilariaceai), 
a  native  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Malayan  name 
of  Avliich,  Agila,  is  the  oi'igin  of  most  of  the  synonyms 
of  this  most  precious  perfume,  as  agaru,  Sanscrit, 
aggar,  Hindi,  2Jtto  d' agila,  Portuguese,  and  the  Englisli 
and  commercial  names  Eagle-wood,  Aloes-wood,  Lig- 
num-aquila3,  Agallochum,  Agalluge,  &c.  It  is  also 
called  calambac  from  kolamboJc,  the  Malayan  name 
for  the  wood  of  Alcexylon  Agallochum.  The  designa- 
tion should  bo  properly  restricted,  therefore,  to  the 
wood  of  this  tree.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  trees 
belonging  to  widely-separated  orders  should  produce  a 
wood  apparently  identical  in  regard  to  its  aromatic 
properties.  There  is  a  notable  large  fragment  of  this 
wood  in  the  Yictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Bombay, 
and  its  fragrance  seems  to  be  the  product  of  disease. 
It  was  taken  from  a  Chinese  temple  during  the  last 
war.  Excoicaria  Agallocha,  a  spurgewort,  was  long 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  som-ce  of  lign  aloes. 

Balm,  in  Hebrew  tzurt,  tzeri,  (Gen.  xxx%di.  25; 
xliii.  11;  Jer.  viii.  22;  xlvi.  11;  li.  8;  Ezck.  xxvii. 
17).  The  "  bahn  of  Gilead "  cannot  Atith  certainty 
be  identified.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  the  resin  of 
Pistachia  Lentiscus,  or  mastic,  the  oil  of  Balanites 
Mgyptiaca,  and  the  oleo  resin  of  Balsamodendron 
Opobalsamum,  and  B.  Glleadense,  Kunth.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oleo  resin  of  the  latter  trees 
which  is  the  balm  {tzurt)  of  the  Bible.  The  Bala- 
nites JEgyptiaca  has  been  planted  by  the  Mohammedans 
all  over  India,  and  mastic  is  to  be  found  in  every 
Indian  bazaar ;  but  neither  are  held  in  any  reputation, 
although  the  Balanites  is  the  object  of  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious veneration.  But  balm,  ood-i-balessan,  is  extra- 
vagantly prized  throughout  the  East  as  a  universal 
panacea,  and  even  in  large  bazaars,  like  those  of  Bom- 
bay, is  foxxnd  only  in  the  smallest  quantities  ;  and  this 
oleo-resin  has  been  traced  as  the  product  of  B.  Opobal- 
suinum  and  B.  Glleadense.  The  wood  xylobalsamon, 
and  fruit  carpohalsamum  (a  term  sometimes  applied, 
in  error,  in  old  books  to  cloves),  are  sold  with  the  bahn, 
opobalsumum,  in  Bombay.  There  can  be,  then,  little 
reasonable  doul^t  of  its  being  the  balm  of  Scriptm-e,  and 
the  ^a\(Tafxov  of  Tlieophrastus  and  Dioscoridcs.  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  ancient  authors  generally,  considered 
Judsea  the  native  country  solely  of  the  balm  trees;  but 
we  now  know  that  they  are  natives  of  Arabia.  They 
would  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  gardens  in 
Judsea,  and  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi  have  been  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  balsam  groves.  Diodorus  gives 
En-gedi  and  the  Dead  Sea  shore  as  the  habitat  of  the 
trees.  Calmet  states  that  the  Ai-abians  have  a  tradition 
that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  introduced  them  there  on  her 
visit  to  Solomon.  They  were  an  offering  which  must 
have  been  prized,  for  centuries  later  Pliny  informs  us 
that  the  Emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  had  the  shrubs 
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exliibited  in  Rome,  aucl  that  the  Rouiaus  were  in  the 
habit  of  ean-yiug  tliein  in  their  triumphal  processions ; 
and  also  that  Alexander  the  Great,  when  in  Judaea, 
thought  it  a  fair  midsiimmer  day's  work  to  fill  a  concha 
(•0412  to  1238  of  a  puit)  with  opobalsamum.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  a  stamp  of  Herophilus,  the  founder 


bclelliuni  is  an  odoriferous  resin  produced  by  seyeral 
trees,  and  the  bdellium  of  India  {Googul  Miikul)  is 
obtained  from  Balsamodendron  Roxburghii,  B.  Mukul, 
and  B.  jnihescens.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  bdellium 
of  the  Bible  was  the  Indian  gum-resin. 

CA.LAMUS,   in  Hebrew  Icaneh  (Song  of    So«jp?  iv. 


Cinnamon  {Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum,  Nees),  half  natural  sizo.     1.  Fruit,  natural  size.     2.  Flower,  natural  size. 


of  the  Alexandrian  school,  for  his  opobalsamum  salve. 
It  represents  a  fig.ire  of  Roma,  seated,  with  a  head  in 
the  left  Imnd,  aU  on  sard. 

Bdellium,  in  Hebrew  bedolach  (Gen.  ii.  12 ; 
Numb.  xi.  7).  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  to  what  the 
bdellium  of  our  Biblo  refers.  Lassen  has  suggested  that 
it  is  mr ..jk ;  Boehai-t  asserts  that  it  is  the  pearl.  It  is 
associated  in  the  Bible  with  gold  and  the  onyx  stone, 
and  the  river  Kishon,  and  the  colour  of  manna  is  said 
to  be  "  as  the  colour  of  bdellium."    In  modem  commerco 


14;  Ezek.  xx^ai.  19).  Sweet  Calamus,  in  Hebre\9 
Tceneh  b6sem  (Exod.  xxx.  23).  Sweet  Cane,  in 
Hebrew  Jcdneh  hottub  (Jer.  vi.  20),  and  Icaneh  alono 
(Isa.  xliii.  24).  In  short,  calamus,  sweet  calamxis,  and 
aweet  caiie  are  tlio  same  thing  in  the  signification  of 
the  Hebrew  words.  There  are  many  sweet  grasses  in 
India  and  the  East,  as  Andropogon  Calamus  aroma- 
ticus,  Royle.riud  other  species  of  Andropogon.&niS.  Royle 
identifies  this  plant  with  the  "reed  of  fragrance"  of 
Exodus,  and  Jeremiah's  "  good  reed  from  a  far  country." 
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But  no  sweet  grass  is  exported  from  India,  except 
the  roots  of  A.  muricatus,  in  the  shape  of  cuscus  fans. 
It  is  the  essential  oUs  of  the  other  species,  known 
as  Lemon  gi-ass  oil  and  roosa  oil  (a  common  substi- 
tute for  the  atar  of  roses),  that  are  solely  exported, 
and  Royle's  identification  cannot  therefore  be  implicitly 
accepted. 

Cassia,  ia  Hebrew  kidddh  (Exod.  xxx.  24),  and 
Jcetzioth  (Ps.  xlv.  8).  Cinnamon,  ia  Hebrew 
Jcinnamun  (Exod.  xxx.  23 ;  Prov.  vii.  17 ;  Song 
of  Songs  iv.  14 ;  and  Rev.  xviii.  13).  The  Cassia- 
lignea  of  modern  commerce  is  the  bark  of  the  laurel, 
Cinnamotnum  Cassia,  Blume,  of  China ;  and  cinnamon 
is  the  bark  of  Cinnamonmvi  Zeylanicum,  Nees,  a 
native  of  the  Troglodyte  country,  but  cultivated  in 
peylon  and  Java ;  and  nearly  all  the  so-called  Ciuna- 


,  mon  of  modem  commerce  is  nothing  more  than  Cassia- 
I  lignea.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned  that  the 
cinnamon  of  the  Bible  is  other  than  cinnamon ;  but  it 
is  almost  cei-tain  that  Cassia-lignea  must  have  been  in- 
cluded under  the  same  term ;  and  we  do  not  know  what 
the  cassia — kidddh  or  ketzwth — of  the  Bilile  was. 
The  word  iu  the  Englisli  version  transparently  refers 
to  two  plants.  It  is  also  impossible  to  identify  tlie 
Kaa-aia  of  any  of  the  Greeks — Hij)pocrates,  Theojihrastus, 
and  Dioscorides.  The  Hebrew  word  kidddh  in  Exodus 
is  translated  by  ipis  m  the  Septuagiut,  although  St. 
Jerome  and  Sprengel  translate  it  as  cassia.  The 
Hebrew  word  ketzwth  the  Sej)tuagint  translates  Kaaia, 
but  modem  authorities  identify  it  witli  Indian  orris, 
or  Costus,  the  root  of  Aucklandia  Costus,  Falconer,  a 
composite  flower  of  Cashmere. 


THE  BOOKS  OF   THE   OLD     TESTAMENT.— III. 

HABAKKUK. 

BY   THE    EEV.    SAMUEL    COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


SECOND    PAET. 
THE   ODE   OR   PEAYEE   (CHAP.  III.). 

^HEN  God  speaks  to  man,  shaU  not  man 
reply  ."^  The  simplicity  and  freedom  with 
which  the  prophets  uttered  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  qiiickened  within  them  by  the 
Divine  revelations  that  were  vouchsafed  them,  is  one  of 
the  most  stiTkiug  and  beautiful  features  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  So  far  from  being  mere  organs, 
mere  voices  and  pens,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  seem  to 
have  regarded  every  new  revelation  as  a  new  iu%'ita- 
tion  to  "commerce  with  the  skies;"  they  understood 
that  God  was  saying  to  them,  "  Come,  now,  and  let 
us  reason  together."  They  expostulate  with  Him 
with  the  most  entire  freedom,  pleading  Avith  a  childlike 
simplicity  for  some  mitigation  of  his  demands,  entreat- 
ing a  more  merciful  consideration  of  the  iniquities 
of  man. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  Habakkuk  proves 
liimseK  worthy  of  "the  goodly  fellowship."  He  has 
heard  the  Divine  Yoice  uttering  doom.  He  has  ven- 
tured, even  as  he  listened,  to  interject  brief  remon- 
strances and  supplications,  to  speak  with  the  Almighty 
as  with  a  friend,  and  to  tell  Him  how  liis  mind  was 
clouded  and  chUled  with  doubt.  And  now  he  gathers 
up  all  his  energies  for  a  prolonged  and  impassioned 
appeal. 

Than  this  prayer,  which  is  also  a  poem,  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  conception,  or  more  sublime  in  tone, 
in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  song ;  nor,  alas  !  is  there 
aught  that  has  been  more  variously  interpreted,  or  that 
is  more  difficult  to  interpret.  Its  very  perfection  has 
had  "  an  effect  defective."  The  wUd,  fervent,  and  ever- 
changing  impiJses  which  throb  in  it  are  all,  indeed, 
brought  under  poetic  law ;  but  we  know  so  little,  whether 


of  the  metres  or  the  music  of  Hel^rew  psalmody,  and 
of  the  manifold  effects  these  would  produce  on  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  that,  while  all  the  commentators 
agi-ee  in  admh-ing  the  "  ode,"  no  two  of  them  wholly 
agree  in  the  construction  they  put  upon  it.  It  would 
not  be  wise,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent interpretations  put  on  phrase  after  phi-ase.  All 
that  will  be  attempted  here  will  be  to  give  that  inter- 
pretation which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best. 

Happily,  in  so  far  as  the  general  outline  of  thought 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  difference  of  oijinion.  The 
"  prayer  "  or  "  ode  "  of  Habakkuk  is  the  human  echo 
to  the  Divine  Yoice  which,  through  the  two  jirevious 
chapters,  we  have  heard  denouncing  judgment.  That 
Voice  had  pronounced  a  doom  to  be  executed,  first  on 
Judah  by  the  fierce  and  cruel  Chaldean  for  the  iniquity 
of  the  land,  and  then  on  the  Chaldean  himself,  for  his 
cruelty,  and  because  he  deified  his  own  power,  making 
his  sword  his  god.  To  this  Voice  the  projihet  lias 
listened  with  deep  and  growing  agitation.  And  now 
he  prays  both  that,  if  the  doom  must  come,  it  may  come 
speedily  and  not  tai-ry ;  and  that  mercy  may  come  as 
well  as  wrath  (ver.  2).  That  his  prayer  may  have  the 
strength  and  fervour  of  hope,  he  recalls  the  most  signal 
manifestations  of  the  Di-v-ine  glory  made  to  Israel  in 
past  ages,  comforting  himseK  with  the  thouglit  that, 
whenever  God  has  appeared  to  ''  stamp  down  nations," 
it  has  been  that  He  might  save  those  who  trusted  ia 
Him,  "and  rescue  his  anointed"  (vs.  3 — 15).  This 
mag-nificent  "  theophauy  "  occupies  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  ode,  which  indeed  is  mainly  taken  up  with  it.  All 
that  the  poet  has  to  add  is  a  description  of  the  emotions 
with  which  it  has  inspired  him.  He  still  trembles  as 
he  "  awaits  the  day  of  tribulation  ; "  but  his  faith  has 
been  so  invigorated  by  his  re\-iew  of  the  merciful  and 
glorious  "end"   of  past  judgments,  that,  even  as  he 
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trembles,,  lio  i-ejoiecs  iu  God  as  his  salvation   aiul  Lis 
strength  <,v.s.  10 — IS). 

This,  in  general,  is  tbo  course  and  sequence  of 
thought  in  the  odo  of  Habakkuk.  And,  before  we 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  iu  detail,  we  must,  first  of 
all,  gatlier  up  the  hints  ho  himself  drops  as  to  its 
character,  and  form,  aud  use.  In  the  superscription 
he  calls  it  '"a  prayer,"  and  ordains  that  it  be  sung  'al 
shigydnotli,  that  is,  "  in  dithyrambie  measures."  Thrice, 
in  vs.  3,  9,  and  13,  ho  appends  the  musical  "note"  or 
mark,  Selali !  And  in  the  subscription,  ho  addi-esses  it 
"  To  tho  conductors  of  the  Temple  music,"  and  intimates 
in  tho  words,  "  With  my  stringed  instruments,"  the  kind 
of  orcliestral  accompaniment  to  which  it  is  to  be  set. 
Of  course,  all  these  hints  or  signs  conchxsivoly  mark  out 
the  ode  as  intended  for  the  public  worsliip  of  tlio  Temple, 
as  a  "  hymn"  or  "psalm"  to  be  sung  in  or  by  "  the  great 
congregation."  But,  besides  this  general  meaning,  each 
of  the  words  or  phrases  has  a  significance  peculiar  to 
itself,  whicli  we  must  tiy  to  recover.  Even  the  fact  that 
Habakkuk  calls  his  poem  "  a  prayer,"  has  in  it  a  valu- 
able suggestion,  especially  when  we  remember  that  tho 
Psalms  of  David  are  also  called  "  the  prayers  of  the 
son  of  Jesse.'"'  It  suggests  tliat  the  current  conception 
of  prayer  is  too  colourless  and  too  limited.  According  to 
Habakkuk  and  David,  prayer  is  not  the  mere  utterance 
of  desire  in  tlie  simplest  forms  of  speecli ;  nor  is  it  always 
even  a  direct  address  to  tlie  Almiglity.  It  includes 
mneli  more.  It  is  often  aud  mainly  a  devout  meditation 
on  God,  on  his  works  and  providence,  and  on  our 
relations  to  him ;  it  is  a  meditation  on  spiritual  facts 
and  verities,  conducted  under  a  reverent  and  stimulating- 
sense  of  the  Di-\-iue  Presence.  It  is  thinking  with  God 
in  all  our  thoughts.  And,  often,  it  litters  itself  in 
words  full  of  colour,  glow,  and  passion,  depicting  tho 
scenes  of  nature  or  the  events  of  history  in  phrases 
stcc^jed  iu  tlie  kindling  luics  of  imagination,  or  in 
poetic  cadences  that  chime  like  sweet  bells  in  tune.  As 
used  by  tho  prophet,  then,  the  word  "prayer"  prefixed 
to  his  odo  meant,  that  it  was  to  be  adopted  into  the 
Temple  liturgy ;  but  its  main  value  to  us  lies  in  its 
suggestion  of  tho  Avidc  scope  of  thought  and  utterance 
permitted  to  man  in  his  intercourse  with  tho  Majesty 
of  Heaven. 

All  tho  other  hints  attached  to  the  ode  by  the 
prophet  relate  to  its  public  pci-formanco  rather  than  to 
its  theme,  and  compel  us  to  glance  at  a  subject  of  which 
but  little  is  knoAvn.  Of  the  Hebrew  modes  of  music 
wo  know  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  had  many  distinct  and  clearly  marked  modes 
and  forms  of  musical  composition.  In  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms  wo  find  them  denoted  by  such  phrases  as  'aZ 
haggittith,  'al  n'ghioth,  'al  shigyonuth ;  but  what 
these  stylos  were  wo  can  only  infer  from  the  roots  from 
which  these  words  are  derived,  and  even  on  tliis  point 
there  is  a  Avido  diversity  of  opinion.  Yery  possibly  'al 
ImggittUh  means  "  in  tho  Gittite  manner,"  and  denotes 
a  style  of  music  boiTowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  the 


^  Psalm  Ixxii.  20. 


Philistine  clan  of  Gath.-  Very  possibly,  \d  n^gmoth 
meiins  "  on  tho  strings,"  and  denotes  a  purely  instru- 
mental form  of  music,  a  form  in  which  only  stringed 
instruments,  as  viols,  harps,  citherns,  were  employed. 
Very  pi-obably,  'al  shigyonuth  means  "in  wandering 
measures,"  and  denotes  music  of  "  a  stormy,  martial,  and 
triixmphal"  mode.  This  is  the  term  Habakkuk  uses  in. 
his  superscription;  and  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  tho  term  is,  that  his  ode  was  to  be  suiig  to  music  of 
the  most  iiupidsive  and  passionate  kind,  full  of  abrupt 
clianges  and  transitions,  such  as  the  words  of  the  ode 
demand.  In  short,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Hebrew 
analogue  of  the  Greek  dithyramb,  or  hymn  to  Bacchus 
(Dithyrambus),  which  Plutarch  describes  thus  :^  "  And 
verUy  to  Bacchus  they  do  chant  in  their  songs  ceriain 
dithyravibick  ditties  and  tunes,  full  of  passion  and 
change,  ivith  motions  and  agitations  to  and  fro." 

The  orchestra  of  the  Temj)le  was  much  larger,  more 
various,  aud  wcU  organised  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  included  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments, 
and  instruments  of  percussion :  Aaols  and  harps,  for 
instance,  flutes  and  horns,  timbrels  and  cymbals;  the 
conductor  himself,  strangely  enough  as  it  seems  to  us, 
playing  the  cymbals — probably  that  he  might  tho 
better  mark  time.''  Tho  ordinaiy  band  of  the  Temple 
consisted  of  166  musicians,  presided  over  by  a  body 
of  twelve  skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  Heman,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Now  wo 
know  that  the  serA-ice  of  the  Temple  was  divided  into 
twenty-four  "  courses,"'  in  one  of  which  every  priest  and 
LoATite  took  their  turn  of  duty.  And,  as  even  the 
musicians  of  the  Temple  were  chosen  from  tlie  LcAdtical 
tribe,  we  might  perhaps  have  inferred  that  there  were 
twenty-four  such  bands,  each  sci*ving  in  its  turn;  so 
tliat,  on  grand  festal  occasions,  it  must  have  been 
possible  to  bring  together  closo  upon  four  thousand 
(166  X  24  ^  3984)  competent  musicians,  i.e.,  instru- 
mentalists, besides  tho  vast  choirs  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women.^  But  tliis  doubtful  inference  is  put 
beyond  doubt  by  the  express  declaration  of  1  Chron. 


-  In  the  Life  of  Sir  Hcnr\i  Lau-rencc,  tliere  is  a  hint  which  seems 
to  confii-m  this  conclusion,  and  which  it  would  probably  repay 
some  Oriental  scholar  to  pursue.  In  vol.  i.,  pp.  474 — 6,  Sir  Henry 
gives  us  two  odes  composed  by  a  Nepaulese  minstrel,  iu  honour 
of  tho  chief  minister  of  her  native  court.  These  odes  are  super- 
scribed thus  : — "  Translation  of  sonfrs  composed  by  Heera,  one  of 
the  minstrels,  iu  eulogy  of  General  Matabur  Sing,  her  jjatrou ;  in 
the  measure  of  lilioopal."  It  is  at  least  curious  that  this  custom  of 
prefixing  to  a  song  or  ode  the  "  measure"  in  which  it  is  to  be 
sung — this  measure,  moreover,  being  borrowed  from  an  alien  yet 
neighbouring  race— should  be  still  preserved  in  the  "  unchanging 
East."  And  there  may  be  something  more  than  coincidence  in  the 
fact  that  just  as  a  Hebrew  Psalm  was  to  be  sung  in  the  meaaaro 
of  Gath,  so  a  Nepaulese  song  may  still  be  sung  in  the  vxeasura  of 
Dhooliial. 

3  See  Holland's  P!utnrc7i,  p.  1,134. 

'*  1  Chron.  xvi.  5;  and  xv.  19. 

*  That  women  took  part  in  the  musical  servico  of  the  Temple  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5,  G)  the  three  daughters,  as 
well  as  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  were  "  under  the  hands  of  their 
father  for  song  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psalteries, 
and  harps,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God."  It  is  also  implied  in 
tho  fact  that  (Ezra  ii.  65),  singing  women  as  well  as  singing  men. 
are  mentioned  among  the  captives  who  returned  from  Babylon. 
The  trumpeters  do  not  seem  to  have  been  included  even  in  this 
vast  array  of  instrumentalists.       According  to  1  Chron.  it.  24, 
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xxiii.  5,  that  "four  thousand"  Levites  were  set  apart 
to  "  praise  the  Lord  tvith  the  iastruments."  So  large 
a  nmnber  of  skilled  instrumentalists,  devoted  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  music  age  after  age,  implies  a 
degree  of  musical  culture  which  could  not  l)ut  issue  in 
the  formation  of  many  Cipressive  styles  of  composition, 
and  an  indefinite  variety  in  the  form  and  mode  of 
accompan}-ing  the  singers,  whether  in  solo  or  in  chorus. 
Every  gi-eat  composer  woidd  orchestrate  differently, 
choosing  such  instruments,  and  in  such  numbers  and 
combinations,  as  would  best  express  his  conceptions. 
The  Hebrew  rabbis  assure  us  that  such  changes  were 
made,  and  lay  down  the  limits  within  which  they  were 
lawful.  '•  Of  psalteries  (a  kind  of  guitar)  not  less  than 
two  were  to  be  used,  and  not  more  than  six ;  of  flutes 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve ;  of  trumpets 
not  less  than  two,  but  as  many  as  were  wished;  of 
harps  or  citherns  not  less  than  nine,  but  as  many  as 
were  wished."  It  is  to  tliis  custom  of  suitably  selecting 
and  grouping  the  uistrumeuts  of  tlie  orchesti-a,  that 
Habakkuk  seems  to  allude  in  the  "  direction  "  subjoined 
to  his  ode,  "With  my  sti-inged  iustniments ; "  that  is, 
"Let  the  ode  be  sung  to  the  soimd  of  the  hari>s, 
viols,  psalteries  which  I  commonly  employ,  or  which 
I  have  specified."  Like  most  of  th6  Hebrew  prophets, 
Habakkuk  seems  to  have  been  a  trained  and  accom- 
plished musician ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  on  good  terms 
with  "  the  conductors  of  the  Temple  music ;"  of  whom 
there  were  twenty-four,  chosen  from  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
Hcman,  and  Jeduthuu,  so  that  they  would  at  once  under- 
stand which  instruments  ho  would  have  them  employ, 
and  wliat  was  the  style  of  music  to  which  he  wished  his 
ode  to  be  sung. 

The  word  "  Selah,"  which  is  thrice  inserted  as  on  the 
margin  of  the  ode,  appears  to  have  had  a  double 
meaning.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  ono  of 
those  puns,  or  plays  on  words  in  a  double  sense,  which 
so  often  occur  in  Hebrew  Hteratiu'e,  and  especially  in 
Hebrew  poetry.  It  may  be  derived  either  from  the  verii 
sdldl,  "to  raise,"  or  from  the  verb  sdldh,  '•to  suspend."' 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  both  meanings.  To 
the  singers,  it  was  probably  a  direction — answering  to 
the  modern  "'  rest"'-— ^to  pause,  to  "  suspend"  their  voices ; 
while  to  the  instrumentalists  it  was  a  command  to 
"  raise"  or  elevate  then-  tones,  and  answered  very  much 
to  our  modern  forte.  Some  cz-itics  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  marks  the  point  at  which,  the  voices  ceasing, 
the  wind  iustniments  were  added  to  the  strings,  the 
silver  trumpets  pealing  high  over  all,  and  the  cymbals 
marking  time  with  a  clang.  But  all  we  have  probable 
warrant  for — and  we  have  only  probabilities  even  for 
this — is  that  the  word  S'sZa/i  marked  the  points  at  which 
a  l)rief  symphony  came  in,  the  singers  pausing,  while 
the  instrumentalists  played  with  added  power. 

The  conclusion  in  which  all  these  hints  combine  to 

and  xvi.  6,  the  priests  as  distinguished  from  the  Levites  were 
appointed  to  sound  the  trumpets;  and  iu  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  under  Solomon,  with  the  Levites  who  sang-  and  played 
on  "  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps,"  were  associated  "a  hundred 
and  twenty  priests  sounding  with  trumpets"  (2  Chron.  v.  12, 
13  J  vii.  6). 


land  US  is  this,  that  Habakkuk  intended  his  ode  to  bo 
introduced  into  the  liturgical  sendee  of  the  Temple  ;  to 
be  set  in  the  freest,  and  boldest,  and  most  various  stylo 
of  the  Hebrew  music ;  to  be  sung  by  the  cultivated 
Levitical  choirs,  accompanied,  in  subdued  tones,  by  the 
stringed  instruments  of  the  Temple  orchestra,  and 
l)roken  by  symphonies  in  which  the  full  strength  of  the 
orchestra  woidd  be  employed  to  set  forth  the  sublimity 
or  the  tenderness  either  of  the  passage  that  had  just 
been  sung,  or  of  that  which  was  about  to  be  sung,  or 
in  effecting  an  artistic  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  We  may  also  infer  from  them,  perhaps — as 
many  of  the  Isest  critics  have  infeiTed — that  Habakkuk 
was  himself  an  accomplished  musician,  as  well  as  a  poet 
of  the  first  rank.  The  inference  that  he  was  also  a 
Levitic  iustnmientalist,  accustomed  to  take  part  in,  i£ 
not  to  conduct,  the  musical  scrvHco  of  the  Temple, 
appears  to  be  a  more  doubtful  one,  though  some  of 
our  ablest  commentators  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

From  the  performance  we  may  pass  to  the  main 
theme,  or  prayer,  of  the  ode  (ver.  2) : — 

"  O  Jehovah  !  I  have  heard  thy  tidings.     I  am  afraid. 
O  Jehovah !  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  j 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known  : 

In  wrath  remember  mercy." 

The  "'  tidings  "  which  had  fiUed  Habakkuk  with  alarm, 
were  the  revelations  recorded  ia  the  pre\-ious  chaj)ters. 
In  the  first  chapter  he  introduces  himself  to  us;  he 
hvealcs  upon  us  shouting,  "  Yiolencc  !  Yiolence  ! "  so 
evil  is  the  time  on  which  he  has  fallen,  so  ujijust,  rapa- 
cious, and  aggressive  are  the  men  among  whom  he  has 
to  dwell.  He  wonders  that  God  can  bear  with  their 
"iniquity,"  and  see  his  "misery"  unmoved.  To  this 
passionate  appeal  God  replies  by  announcing  a  terrible 
judgment  on  that  evil  generation.  The  fierce  cruel 
Chaldeans  are  to  march  through  the  land,  "  sweeping 
up  captives  like  sand."  But  is  not  this  to  cast  out 
devils  by  the  prince  of  the  de^-ils?  to  punish  violence 
by  a  violence  still  more  arrogant  and  kwless  ?  The 
prophet  is  perplexed  anew.  He  expostulates  with  God. 
Is  the  sacred  race  to  be  extei-minated  by  the  heathen  ? 
If  judgment  is  to  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  is  it  to 
end  there?  Will  the  Chaldeans  escape  unscathed, 
untouched?  Habakkuk  asks  and  i)eri)lexes  himseK 
with  these  questions ;  he  finds  no  rest  because  he  cannot 
answer  them.  At  last,  weaiy  of  wandering  in  an  end- 
less maze  of  thought,  he  turns  to  God  for  a  clue.  He 
makes  a  sUenco  in  his  heart;  he  watches  and  listens 
for  the  Di-v-ine  Voice.  God  speaks.  He  predicts  on  the 
violent  Chaldeans  a  still  more  terrible  and  exterminatiag 
doom  than  that  which  they  would  inflict  on  the  Jews. 
They  are  to  become  the  booty  and  the  song  of  aU  whom 
they  had  plundered  and  oppressed.  But  mark  how 
this  doom  is  introduced  (chap.  ii.  3)  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  faith  and  patience.  It  has  its  appointed  time, 
or  "end."  Toward  that  "end"  it  pants  and  strives. 
Though  it  taiTy  it  will  come ;  it  will  not  stop  short  of 
its  goal.  And  therefore  the  prophet  is  to  "  wait  for  it," 
to  wait  for  that  '•  end"  of  days  on  which,  according  to 
the  Divine  ordinance,  it  will  arrive. 
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These  are  the  "  tidiupfs"  which  he  lias  heard.  As  he 
listens  to  them— as  he  foresees  the  miseries  which  are 
to  come  on  his  race  and  on  the  great  heathen  empire — 
he  is  troubled  and  alarmed.  The  threatened  suspense 
and  delay  are  even  more  terrible  to  him  than  the  very 
judgment  itself.  His  thought  is,  -  Oh,  if  the  doom  must 
fall,  let  it  fall  soon ;  not  at  some  far-off  '  end '  which  I 
cannot  see,  but  '  in  the  midst  of  the  years  : '  let  it  come 
at  least  half  way  to  meet  us."  He  conceives  of  a  period 
one  limit  of  Avhich  was  the  moment  at  which  he  spoke, 
and  the  other  "  the  end  "  of  which  God  had  spoken ; 
and  between  these  two  lay  a  middle  point,  which  he  calls 
"the  midst  of  the  years."  What  he  asks  is  that  God 
would  hasten  his  coming,  not  tarry  till  the  "  end "  of 
which  He  had  spoken,  but  advance  along  the  line  till  He 
reached  the  middle  point,  and  there  execute  his  judg- 
ments on  the  earth. 

But,  again,  he  would  have  God  antedate  his  appear- 
ance, not  only  for  the  display  of  his  "  ^vrath,"  but  also 
for  the  display  of  his  "  mercy."  He  cries,  "  Revive  thy 
icorh  in  the  midst  of  tlie  years — call  it  to  life."  And 
what  this  DiWue  work  is  he  puts  beyond  doubt  in  the 
verses  that  foUow,  in  which  he  recalls  the  most  splendid 
manifestations  of  the  glory  of  God  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  his  fathers  in  past  generations.  At  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  through  the  perils  of  the 
Exodus,  under  the  rule  of  the  Judges,  there  had  been 
"  theophanies,"  which,  however  grand  and  terrible  in 
form,  were  nevertheless  fuU  of  grace ;  robed  in  light 
and  majesty,  God  had  appeared  to  give  a  law  unto  Israel 
and  to  saA'e  them  out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies. 
This  is  the  work'  which  Habakkuk  entreats  God  to  call 
to  life  again,  to  renew,  to  supph^ment,  and  to  complete. 
Let  Him  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  between  the 
threatening  and  the  infliction  of  doom,  as  of  old  He 
appeared  to  the  fathers,  to  republish  his  law,  to  deliver 
his  people  from  their  foes;  to  make  himself  known 
to  the  faithless  sons  of  faithless  sires,  in  the  glory  of 
his  goodness  and  compassion,  that,  when  the  doom 
falls,  they  may  take  refuge  in  Him.  The  heavens  are 
now  dark  with  menace;  they  will  hereafter  be  yet 
<larker  with  judgment;  but,  in  the  middle  space,  let 

1  For  a  similar  use  of  the  word,  see  Ps.  ic.  16  : — 
" Ijet  thy  uorlc  appear  unto  thy  servants. 
And  thy  glonj  unto  their  children, 
And  let  the  beauty  of  our  God  be  upon  us." 


there  be  some  little  light,  that  men's  hearts  may  not 
wholly  fail  them  for  fear. 

How  much  the  prophet  has  this  prayer  at  heart  is 
indicated  by  the  beseeching  earnestness  of  his  tone,  au 
earnestness  which  finds  expression  in  the  iteration  and 
reiteration  of  one  and  the  same  petition.  First,  ho  re- 
peats it  in  the  same  or  synonymous  words.  "Revive  thy 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  !"  he  cries  imploringl}-, 
and  adds,  "In  the  midst  of  tlie  years  malce  it  Icnoivn." 
But  he  is  not  content  with  urging  and  re-urging  the 
same  pi-ayer  in  the  same  or  similar  words.  "  In  ivrath 
remember  mercy  "  is,  in  effect,  the  same  prayer  in  other 
words.  For  the  "  work  "  wliich  he  implores  God  to 
revive  is  that  manifestation  of  mercy  and  long-suffering 
patience  by  which  all  past  revelations  of  his  wrath  have 
been  attempered.  There  is  "  wi-ath  "  now  in  the  threat- 
ening; there  will  be  "wrath"  hereafter  in  the  infliction  of 
judgment :  meantime,  let  there  be  such  a  disclosure  of 
Di^'^ne  "mercy  "  that  as  men  "  await  the  day  of  tribu- 
lation," and  "  when  he  that  sliall  attack  them  cometh 
up,"  if  "  trembling  seize  their  breast,"  they  may  yet  bo 
"  joyful  in  the  God  of  their  salvation,"  though  "  the 
corn-fields  bear  no  food,"  and  '•  the  fold  be  empty  of 
the  flock,  and  there  be  no  ox  in  the  stall." 

This  is  the  "prayer  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,"  a 
prayer  wliich  the  ode  simply  unfolds  ui  the  most 
sublime  and  various  forms.  The  whole  chapter  is  but 
a  development  of  this  thought,  a  grand  fugue  of  which 
this  is  the  theme.  And  the  prayer  conclusively  proves 
that  Habakkuk  had  seized  on  these  intimations  of  the 
merciful  end  of  Divine  judgment,  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  overlook,  in  the  revelations  with  which  he  had  already 
been  inspired.  It  was  because  he  had  learned  that 
judgment  was  "  detennined  for  correction,"  not  for 
destruction  (i.  12),  that,  in  echoing  back  the  Div-ino 
Yoice,  he  could  ask  for  mercy.  Ho  had  been  taught 
that  the  righteous  man  would  live  by  his  fidelity  to 
God  (ii.  4).  He  had  been  taught  that  Jehovah  sitteth 
in  the  heavenly  temple,  ruling  all  the  affairs  of  men, 
sweeping  away  whatever  exalted  itself  against  Him,  in 
order  that  the  life  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  might 
fill  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep  (ii.  20,  14). 
And  therefore  he  could  confidently  entreat,  "Revive 
thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  O  Jehovah.  .  .  . 
In  wrath  remember  mercy,"  knoAving  that  he  did  but 
ask  what  God  had  resolved  to  bestow. 
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MULE. 

^HIS  well-known  and  useful  animal,  the 
cross  between  the  ass  and  mare,  is  not 
mentioned  as  being  used  by  the  Hebrews 
before  the  time  of  David.  The  three 
following  Hebrew  words,  pered  (or  pirdah  fern.), 
rel-esh,  and  yemim  are  rendered  "  mule  "  in  our  version, 
but  the  first  name   only   denotes   this  animal.     The 


meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  rekesh  will  be  considered 
when  we  come  to  notice  camels  and  dromedaries.  The 
yemim,  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  "  Tliis  was  that  Anah  that 
found  the  mules  {yemim)  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed 
the  asses  of  Zibcon  his  father,"  denotes,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  "  warm  springs,''  as  the  Vulgate 
version  renders  the  passage,  "  Iste  est  Ana  qui  invenit 
aquas  calidas  in  solitudiue."     The  wilderness  may  be  & 
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part  of  Edom  south  of  Moab,  aud  liere  the  warm  |  with  their  emxiloyment  of  horses ;  the  first  meutiou  of 
spruio-s  rise  iu  a  tract  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  aud  i  this  auimal  occurs  iu  the  liistory  of  Absalom,  "  Tlieu  all 
flow  in  Wady  el-Achsa  (see  Burckhardt's  Sijria).  The  ;  the  king's  sous  arose,  aud  every  mau  gat  liim  up  upou 
word  is  probably  derived  from  yum,  "to  shiue,   ''to  I  his  mule,  and  fled"  (2  Sam.  xiii.   29).     It  was  when 


/^A^ 
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glow,"'  "  to  be  hot ; "  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Hot 
springs  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  real  or 
supposed  medicinal  properties,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  them  iu  the  wilderness  by  Anah  as  he  tended 
his  father's  asses  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
record  by  the  sacred  historian. 

The  mule  became  known  to  the  Jews  simultaneously 


Absalom  was  riding  upon  a  mule  that  he  met  with  his 
death  :  "  Aud  Absalom  rode  upou  a  mule,  and  the  mule 
went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his 
head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was  taken  up  be- 
tween the  heaven  aud  the  earth ;  and  the  mule  that  was 
under  him  went  away  "  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9).  Da^nd  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fij-st  to  introduce  horses  into  the 
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Israelitisli  army ;  after  his  ^-iciory  over  Hjxdaclozer, 
king  of  Zobali,  he  reserved  for  Ms  own  use  horses 
enough  for  100  chai*iots  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4) ;  and  soon 
after  ^xo  liear  of  mules.  David  himself  rode  on  one ; 
it  was  on  one  of  his  failicr's  mules  that  Solomon  rode 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gihon  when  he  was  anointed  king 
(1  Kings  i.  33),  and  siibsequcntly  much  attention 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  breed  and  im- 
portation of  mides.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  received, 
together  ^yith  liorses,  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  armour, 
spices,  &c.,  mules  also  from  many  nations  as  presents 
(1  Kings  X.  25).  From  Armenia,  a  country  famous  for 
its  excellent  horses,  both  mules  and  horses  were  ex- 
ported to  Tyre  :  "  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah 
traded  in  tliy  fairs  with  chariot  horses,  cavalry  horses, 
and  mules"  (Ezok.  xx^-ii.  14).  Mules  were  not  only 
used  for  riding,  they  were  also  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden :  "  Naaman  said.  Shall  there  not  then,  I  pray 
thee,  be  given  to  thy  servant  two  mules'  bm-den  of 
earth?"  (2  Kings  v.  17.)  Provisions  were  also  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mules  (1  Chron.  xii.  40),  and  probal)ly 
]3aggage  in  time  of  war.  The  woodcut  on  page  249 
represents  a  mule  carrying  nets  for  one  of  Assur- 
bani-pal's  hvmting  expeditions ;  the  same  king  did  not 
forget  to  exact  tribute  from  liis  conquered  enemies  in 
the  shape  of  mides,  as  well  as  horses  and  other  useful 
animals.  "  At  present  mules  are  exclusively  employed 
both  by  men  of  peace  in  riding,  and  for  bearing  bur- 
dens throughout  Palestine.  Though  inferior  to  the 
horse  in  speed,  their  sure-f  ootedness  renders  them  more 
useful  in  riding  over  the  hilly  country,  and  their  power 
of  endurance  is  much  greater.  The  Arabs  never  use 
them,  but  among  the  settled  population,  and  in  the 
cities,  they  are  ridden  by  the  mercantile  and  middle 
classes,  horses  being  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
military  and  the  Bedouin.  For  Inu-dens  mules  are  in- 
valuable, as  they  carry  a  mvich  heavier  load  than  the 
camel,  and  on  uneven  ground  can  make  a  longer  day's 
journey.  They  are  much  longer  lived  and  hardier  than 
horses,  and  consequently  well-bred  mules  fetch  in 
Syi'ia  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  horses."  (^Nat.  Hist, 
of  Bible,  l^.l2o.) 

BEHEMOTH. 

The  only  two  animals  belonging  to  the  Stiina,  the  non- 
ruminating  division  of  tlie  Ariiodadyla,  or  oven-toed 
ungulates,  which  wo  shall  have  to  notice,  are  the  hippo- 
potamus and  tlie  pig,  or  Avoid  boar. 

Almost  all  authorities  are  now  convinced  that  the 
animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  "  behemoth "  is 
none  other  than  the  hijipopotamus,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  do  more  tlian  just  mention  some  of  the  various 
conjectures  tluit  have  from  time  to  time  been  fonned 
as  to  the  animal  signified.  Behemoth  has  now  been 
"the  elephant,"  now  ''the mammoth,"  or  ''  some  extinct 
pachyderm,"  or  "  cattle  "  generally,  as  "  the  horse,  or  wild 
ass,  or  wild  bull,"  it  being  supposed  that  the  account  of 
behemoth  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xl.  15—24)  does  not  all 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  animal ;  that  one  part  of 
the  passage — vs.  15 — 20,  for  instance — describes  "  the 
elephant,"  the  remaining  verses  having  reference  to  the 


"  hippopotamus  "  (see  Bernard's  Boole  of  Job,  p.  £03) ; 
others,  as  Rod  well  {Book  of  Job),  regard  butli  tho 
behemoth  and  leviathan  as  partly  imaginary  animals. 

In  no  otlicr  book  in  the  Bible  do  wo  meet  with  so 
many  and  such  grand  pictui'es  of  animal  life  as  in  tho 
Book  of  Job.  How  sublime  is  tho  Hebrew  poet  in  his 
representation  of  the  war-horse  on  the  field  of  battle ! 
How  graphic  are  those  few  words  wliich  portray  tho 
shyness  and  retired  habits  of  the  wild  ass,  swifter, 
almost,  than  horse  or  gi'cyhouud,  and  free  as  the  very 
wind  of  heaven  that  sweeps  the  plains !  Nor  is  the 
sacred  poet  less  sublime  in  the  picture  which  ho  draws 
of  behemoth,  the  subject  of  our  present  notice. 

First,  as  to  the  signification  of  tho  Hebrew  word. 
Is  its  etymology  purely  Semitic,  or  is  the  word  a 
Hebraistic  form  of  tho  Egyjitian  or  Coptic  ?  Au- 
thorities there  are  in  support  of  each  of  these  opinions, 
but  the  majority  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis,  which  seeks  for  the  origin  of  behemoth  in 
the  Coptic  p-ehe-mott  (or  mout),  i.e.,  "  tho  water-ox,"  p 
being  the  article,  ehe,  "  ox,"  and  mou,  "  water."  Gcse- 
nius,  Fiirst,  Jablonski,  and  HeUigstedt  are  amongst  those 
who  hold  this  view.  In  either  case,  whether  the  name 
of  behemoth  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Coptic,  or  whether 
it  is  the  plural  number  of  the  Hebrew  hchemnli,  ''an 
animal,"  "  a  beast,"  and  thus  used  as  the  plural  viajcs- 
tatis  to  denote  "  a  mighty  creature,"  the  description 
exactly  answers  to  the  hippopotamus ;  nor  do  wo  agreo 
with  Mr.  RodweU  that  it  is  in  any  way  descriptive  of  a 
creature  partly  imaginary,  though  undoubtedly  tho  word 
did  subsequently  become  in  legendary  lore  a  fabulous 
gigantic  animal,  as  in  the  Talmud,  where  behemoth  is 
called  the  "  bull  of  the  high  moHutains,"  witli  appetite 
so  enormous  as  to  consume  every  day  the  grass  o£  a 
thousand  hills  ! 

The  following  is  tho  description  of  the  hippopotamus 
as  given  in  Job  xl.     We  translate  the  passage  thus  : — 

"  Behold  now  the  river-horse,  whom  I  made  as  well 
as  thee  ;  ho  eatoth  grass  like  cattle.  Behold  now,  his 
strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his  power  in  the  muscles  of 
his  belly.  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar ;  the  sinews 
of  liis  thighs  intei-weave  one  with  another.  His  liouos 
(leg-bones)  are  as  tubes  of  copper,  his  solid  bones  (riljs) 
each  one  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron.  He  is  the  chief  of  the 
works  of  God ;  liis  Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his 
scythe  (tooth).  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  aliundant 
food,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  havp  theh*  pastime 
there.  Beneath  the  shady  trees  he  lieth  down,  in  tho 
covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him 
with  theif  shadow,  the  willows  of  tho  stream  surround 
him.  Lo  !  the  river  swelleth  proudly  against  him,  yet 
ho  is  not  alarmed :  he  is  securely  confident,  though  a 
descending  torrent  burst  forth  against  his  mouth.  Will 
any  one  capture  Mm  when  in  Ms  sight  ?  WiU  any  one 
bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare  ?  " 

"He  eateth  grass  like  cattle."  Here,  no  doubt,  a 
contrast  is  intended.  Though  an  amphibious  creature, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  water,  like  his  neigh- 
bour, the  crocodile,  j'ct  his  food  is  grass,  which  he  seeks 
on  the  mountains ;  these,  in  some  narrow  parts  of  the 
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Nile  valley,  approach  within  a  few  himdred  yards  of  the 
river's  bank.  "He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar;"  his 
strong  stiff  tail  is  as  unbending  as  the  tnink  of  a  cedar- 
tree.  "  His  Maker  hath  f iinaished  him  mth  his  scythe  " 
(tooth).  This  description  exactly  siuts  the  hippopota- 
mus. Both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  been  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  large  teeth  of  this  animal  to 
sickles  or  scythes.  Nicandor  speaks  of  the  "  horse  which 
the  Nile  beyond  fir'e-coloured  Sais  nourishes,  and  which 
plies  his  destructive  sickle  against  the  corn-fields." 

ij  'Ittttov,  tov  NeTXos  VTrep  2aij/  alffaXoeTcrav 
PScTKet,  apovpr/CTLV  Se  KaKrjv  iirifidWeTat  apirriv. 

{Theriac,  366,  367.) 

A  modern  autlior  says,  "  With  these  apparently  com- 
bined teeth,  the  hippopotamus  can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly 
as  if  it  were  mown  witli  the  scythe."  The  sword-shaped 
form  of  the  teeth  of  this  animal  is  familiar  to  every 
visitor  to  the  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  chase  of  the  hippopotamus  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  ancient  Egyptian  sportsmen  in  those 
parts  of  the  upper  country  where  it  was  generally 
foiind.  "  Though  not  so  hostile  to  man  as  the  vora- 
cious crocodile,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy,  which 
they  wiUingly  destroyed,  since  the  ravages  committed 
at  night  in  the  fields  occasioned  heavy  losses  to  the 
farmer ;  and  an  additional  inducement  to  kill  it  was 
the  value  attached  to  its  hide,  of  which  they  made 
shields,  whips,  javelins,  and  helmets.  To  the  two 
former  purposes  it  is  still  aj)plied,  and,  as  Pliny  ob- 
serves, '  it  retains  its  hardness  perfectly  if  preserved 
from  moisture.'"     (Wilkinson  s  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  68,  69.) 

The  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa  at  the  present 
time  use  whips  cut  from  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus ; 
the  modem  Egyptians  use  these  whips,  which  they  call 
"  corbag,"  for  riding  the  camel  or  chastising  delinquent 
peasants.  Diodorus  thus  speaks  of  the  mode  of  attacking 
the  liippopotamus  :  "  It  is  chased  by  many  persons, 
each  armed  with  iron  javelins.  As  soon  as  it  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  water  they  surround  it 
with  boats,  and  closing  in  on  all  sides,  they  wound  it 
with  blades  furnished  with  iron  barbs  and  ha^-ing 
hempen  ropes  fastened  to  them,  in  order  that,  when 
wounded,  it  may  be  let  out  until  its  streng-th  fails  it 
fi'om  loss  of  blood." 

The  hippopotamus— /ftras  el  hahr  ("horse  of  the 
water  ")  of  the  Arabs,  H.  mnpliibms  of  zoologists — is 
found  in  the  Lower  NUe,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of 
South  Africa.  Its  range  in  past  times  was  more 
extended  than  at  present.     "  No  trace  of  it,  however. 


either  living  or  fossil,  has  been  found  in  America. 
Fossil  remains  of  several  species  have  been  found  in, 
the  Sevalik  miocene  beds,  and  in  pliocene  and  post- 
pliocene  deposits  over  the  greatest  part  of  Mid  and 
Soutli  Em-ope.  It  appears  to  have  been  plentifid  in 
Franco,  and  not  scarce  in  Belgium  and  the  south  of 
England.  Great  numbers  of  remains  have  been  found 
in  Algeria,  in  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italy  (more  especially 
in  the  Val  d'Arro),  but  the  quantity  found  in  Sicily 
vastly  surpasses  that  found  anywhere  else;  in  fact, 
such  enormous  quantities  of  the  bones  and  teeth  occur 
there  that  for  a  time  they  were  exported  in  sliiploads 
to  France  and  England  for  making  lamp-black  and 
manure,  until  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  so  far 
fossilised  as  to  have  lost  their  gelatine.  'In  1829,' 
says  Dr.  Falconer,  '  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
manufacture  of  lamp-black  for  sugar  refining.  The 
superficial  bones  of  the  San  Ciro  cavern,  about  two 
miles  from  Palermo,  were  collected  in  large  quantities 

and  exported  to  England   and   Marseilles 

The  great  majority  belonged  to  two  species  of  hippo- 
potamus.' Dr.  Falconer  believed  these  immense  quan- 
tities to  be  the  accimiulations  of  a  series  of  generations. 
An  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  remains 
of  the  hippopotamus  in  Sicily  is  that  Dr.  Falconer  and 
Baron  Anca  found  some  of  them  in  company  with  flints, 
in  forms  evidently  worked  by  tlie  hand  of  man,  and  with 
the  remains  of  the  existing  African  elephant ;  and  it 
is  an  almost  inevitable  inference  that  the  hippopotamus 
and  other  extract  animals  found  there  were  contempo- 
raries of  man.  The  presence  of  the  bones  of  these 
animals  in  Sicily  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  dry 
land  between  Sicily  and  Africa  at  a  period  when  man 
was  already  an  inhabitant  of  Europe.  There  is  a  sub- 
aqueous bank  between  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Cape  Bon, 
which  is  doubtless  the  remains  of  such  a  former  con- 
nection "  (MuiTay's  Geograph.  Distrih.  of  Animals, 
p.  165).  Numerous  remains  of  these  animals  have  been 
found  in  Kii-kdale  Cave,  in  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay, 
and  other  places.  A  smaller  species  of  hippopotamus 
from  West  Africa  has  been  described  first  under  the 
name  of  S.  -ininor,  and  afterwards  as  H.  liberiensis. 
Amongst  other  osteological  peculiarities,  thei*e  are  only 
two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  Sippofotamus 
ampliihius  is  not  now  found  northward  of  Abyssinia, 
though  it  was  formerly  known  to  the  Eg}ijtians  on 
the  Lower  Nile;  its  bones  have  been  found  in  the  debris 
of  the  rivers  of  Algeria,  and  the  animal  may  have  once 
ranged  easterly  as  far  as  Palestine  and  Syria. 
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II. — DEEDS   OF    CHARITY   AND   BENEVOLENCE    [continued). 
BT    THE    REV.    DE.    GINSBUEG. 


iHAT  the  statutes    relative  to   almsgiving 
were  deeply  engi'aven  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  violation  of  any  of  them 
was  conside^-ed  a  heinous  sin,  may  be  seen 
from  the  solemn  utterances  of  the  prophets  when  they 


commended  the  deeds  of  the  righteous  and  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  wicked.  "  Is  not  tliis  the  fast  which 
I  approve  .  .  .  ,"  saith  the  Lord,  "to  break  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  to  bring  the  outcast  poor  into  thy  house, 
when  thou  seest  the  naked  to  clothe  him  "  (Isa.  Iviii.  6, 


THE  BIBLE  EDUCATOR. 


7).      The    just    mau    is   thus  described     by   another 
projihet,  a  mau  wlio  '"  hath   restored  to  the  debtor  his 
pledge,  hath  spoiled   uoue  by  violeuce,  hath  giveu   his 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath  covered  the  naked  mth  a 
garment  "  (Ezek.  xviii.  7) ;  and  among  the  many  virtues 
of  au  excellent  housewife  are  mentioned  her  works  of 
charity — "  She  stretched  out  her   hand   to  the   poor; 
yea,  she  readied  forth  her  hand  to  tlie  needy  "   (Prov. 
xxxi.  20).     Nothing  can  bo  more  impressive  than  the 
motive  set  forth  in  the  Bible  for  deeds  of  benevolence — 
'•  Charity  deli vereth from  death''  (Prov.  x.  2;  xi.  4);  and 
"  He  who  giveth  charity  to  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord,  and  his  benevolence  will  be  requited  again  "  (Prov. 
xix.  17).     It  was  owing  to  these    excellent  poor-laws, 
solemn  warnings,  and  encouraging  promises,  that  no 
other  deeds  of  charity  are  known  in  the  Bible  than  those 
vv'hich  anticipated  the  wants  of  the  needy,  and  that  the 
l>hraso  "to  put  out  one's  hand  in  order  to  solicit  alms," 
or  "to  beg,"  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  tlie  Hebrew 
Scriptures.      It  only  occurs  t^vice  (Ps.  xxx\'ii.  2-5;  cix. 
10 1,  and  on  these  two  occasions  it  is  described  as  a 
striking  Di^-ine  punishment.     1  Sam.  ii.  8,  where  the 
Authorised  Version  has  "He  raiseth  iip  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust,  and  lif teth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dung- 
hill," forms  no  exception,  since  King  James's   trans- 
lators  most   inconsistently  render  the  word  ehyon  in 
this  solitary  instance  by  "  beggar,"  whereas  they  rightly 
translate  it  in  all  the  other  sixty  passages,  "  poor  "  or 
"needy." 

As  long  as  the  Jews  were  the  masters  of  their  own 
country,  the  Pentateuchal  poor-laws  which  gave  the 
needy  a  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  could  be  carried  out  strictly.  These,  together  with 
the  triennial  tithal  statute,  and  tlie  family  and  festival 
arrangements,  sufficed  to  su^iply  all  the  wants  of  those 
whom  the  abnormal  operation  of  the  elements  and  the  ui- 
cursions  of  hostile  tribes  had  temporarily  impoverished. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  second  Temple,  how- 
ever, and  especially  just  before  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  Jews  were  more  or  less  subject  to  the  grind- 
ing power  of  foreign  dominion.  The  original  allotments 
of  land,  in  many  instances,  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
respective  families.  Repeated  Avars  had  crippled  many 
of  the  able-bodied  labourers  on  the  soil,  and  tht;  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  industry  seriously  diminished  the 
means  of  sustenance  of  those  who  had  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  spiritual 
Sfuides  of  the  nation  and  tlie  administrators  of  the  law 
had  to  amplify  and  regulate  the  Mosaic  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  poor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
increasing  claims  upon  the  deeds  of  chai'ity  and  bene- 
volence of  the  community ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  poor  laws  which  the  doctors  developed 
from  the  Old  Testament  enactments  in  the  time  of 
Christ  would  do  honoiu*  to  any  Christian  nation  in  the 
present  day. 

One  of  the  first  tilings  which  the  doctors  of  the  kw 
did  was  to  appoint  official  almoners  and  alras-coUectoi-s 
in  every  town.  No  one  could  hold  this  honorary  office 
unless  he  was  distinguished  for  honesty,  justice,  and 


Avisdom,  and  for  the  confidence  which  the  people  re- 
posed in  him.  These  almoners  made  two  collections: 
(1)  adjiily  collection  of  different  articles  of  food,  which 
was  called  tamchu  (inan),  "alms  for  the  dish,"  and  was 
distributed  every  morning;  and  (2)  a  weekly  collection 
of  money,  wliich  was  called  kiqjpa  (^i:Vl,  "  alms  for  the 
box,"  and  was  distributed  once  a  week.  To  these 
collections  every  Jew  Avas  bound  to  contribute.  If  ho 
abode  thirty  days  in  a  city,  he  was  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  alms  for  the  dish  ;  and  if  he  resided  three  mouths 
iu  the  same  place,  he  had  to  contribute  to  the  alms  for 
the  box.  At  the  collection  of  the  daily  contributions 
to  the  alms  for  the  dish,  three  persons  had  alwaj-s  to  be 
present;  and  at  the  collection  of  the  contributions  to  the 
alms  for  the  box,  two  were  required.  Eveiy  appearance 
which  might  suggest  the  slightest  suspicion  had  to  be 
avoided  when  these  contributions  were  made.  The 
almoners  were  not  alloAved  to  separate  one  from  the 
other  ;  none  of  the  money  wliicli  they  received  or  which 
they  happened  to  fijid  Avere  they  permitted,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  put  into  their  pockets,  but  had  to  put 
it  in  the  alms-box  [Baba  Batlira,  10). 

Besides  these  tAvo  contributions  there  was  a  chamber 
in  the  Temple  (□'\sirnnDW)  where  alms  Ave  re  secretly 
deposited  for  the  poor  of    good  families   Avho   Avere 
ashamed    openly  to   accept   any   charity ;    there  were 
also  thirteen  trumpet-boxes  iu  the  Temple,  in  Avhich 
were  deposited  the  contributions  towai-ds  the  sanctuary. 
On  seven  of  these  Avere  Avritten  respectiA-ely — (1)  "  Ncav 
Shekels,"  (2)  "  Old  Shekels,"  (3)  "  Whiged  Sacrifices,"  (4) 
"DoA'es  for  Whole  Bumt-oiferings,"  (5)  "Wood,"  (6) 
"Incense,"  (7)"  Gold  for  the  Dish  of  Sprinkling  ;"AA'hilst 
the  remaining  six  Avere  for  free-Avill  oft'erings  (Mish)ia, 
Shehalim,  vii.  1 — 5).  These  boxes  Avere  called  "  trumpets" 
because  they  were  made  narroAV  at  the  top  and  Aride  at 
bottom,  and,  being  crooked,  Avere  in  appearance  exactly 
like  the  shophar  or  honi.     They  were  made  in  that  form 
to  prevent  the   dishonest  putting  in  their  hands  and 
abstracting  the  money.     The  shophar,  or  the  horn,  incor- 
rectly translated  "trumpet"  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
was  also  sounded  to  indicate  that  the  alms  were  being 
collected.      There  were   some   people   in   the  time   of 
Christ  Avho,  when  giA^ng  their  Temple  contributions,  put 
them  into  these  boxes  in  such  a  manner  as  designedly 
to  make  these  trumpets  to  sound;  and  others  again 
actually  sounded  the  trumpet  to  announce  when  they 
Avere  ready  to  giA'e  theii*  alms,  just  as  there  are  people 
in  the  present  day  Avho  subscribe  to  charitable  objects 
because  the  act  advertises  them  in  reports.     Hence  the 
remark  of  Christ,  "  When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hjijocrites  do  iu  the 
synagogues   and  in  the   streets,  that  they  may   have 
gloi-y  of  men"  (Matt.  A-i.  2). 

It  must  not,  hoAveA-er.  be  supposed  from  this  rebuke 
that  the  alms  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  generally 
given  in  such  an  ostentatious  manner.  The  SaA-iour  is 
hero  reproA-ing  tlie  hyjiocritical,  Avhich  Avas  the  excep- 
tional mode  of  dispensing  cliarity.  Thus  it  is  declared 
that  "  he  Avho  doeth  his  alms  in  secn^t  is  greater  than 
Moses,  for  of  Moses  it  is  said,  '  For  I  Avas  afraid  of  the 
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anger  aud  hot  displeasure '  (Deut.  ix.  19);  whilst  of  him 
who  doeth  liis  alms  in  secret  the  Scripture  saith  (Prov. 
xxi.  14),  '  A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  auger '  "  (Baba 
Batlira,  9  b).  It  is  related  that  Mar-Uklia  used  daily  to 
insert  four  small  coius  iu  the  door-hole  of  a  poor  man 
in  his  neighbourhood.  At  length  the  recipient  of  the 
charity  determined  to  find  out  who  his  benefactor  was. 
It  so  happened  that  this  doctor  of  the  law  remained  later 
at  night  than  usual  in  the  house  of  study,  whereupon  liis 
^Yife  fetched  him  aud  accompanied  him  home.  It  was 
very  dark  when  he,  with  his  wife,  went  to  the  door  of 
the  poor  man.  The  doctor  stooped  down  aud  inserted 
the  money  in  the  usual  place.  They  had  scarcely  gone 
away  when  the  poor  mau^  caught  sight  of  them,  aud 
ran  after  them,  iu  order  that  he  might  get  to  know  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  so  much  kindness.  The 
doctor,  however,  observed  that  the  man  was  after  him, 
and  f earuig  lest  he  should  be  discovered,  jumped  into  a 
hot  pit  which  served  as  a  bake-oven,  aud  severely  bm-nt 
himself.  Wlien  he  was  blamed  for  it,  this  interpreter 
of  the  law,  concealing  his  pain,  answered  calmly,  "  It  is 
better  to  tlu'ow  oueseH  into  a  lime-oven  than  to  cause 
humihation  to  one's  neighbours  "  {Kethuboth,  67).  One 
of  the  doctors  saw  a  man  give  alms  j)ublicly,  whereupon 
he  exclaimed,  "  Save  thyself  this  trouble,  for  it  is  better 
not  to  give  the  poor  man  anything  at  all  than  to  cause 
him  to  blush  with  thy  gift"  {Chagiga,  5).  Many  more 
anecdotes  and  rules  might  easily  be  quoted  to  show  that 
to  give  alms  secretly  was  considered  more  essential 
than  to  administer  charity  at  all,  and  that  the  mode  of 
gii'iiig  exposed  by  our  Saviour  was  quite  as  exceptionable 
in  those  days  as  it  is  nowadays.  Indeed,  the  secret 
manner  iu  which  the  synagogue  distributed  its  charity 
favourably  contrasts  with  the  custom  wliich  obtained  in 
the  primitive  Chm-ch  of  relieving  the  poor  believers, 
aud  which  Chrysostom  describes  as  follows :  "  Our 
forefathers  appointed  the  poor  to  stand  before  the  door 
of  our  churches  that  the  sight  of  them  might  melt  the 
most  obdurate  heart  into  pity.  Aud  as,  by  law  and 
custom,  wo  have  fountains  before  om*  oratories,  that 
they  who  go  in  in  order  to  worsliip  may  wash  their 
hands  l)efore  they  lift  them  up  in  j)rayer  ;  so  our  an- 
cestors, instead  of  fountains  and  cisterns,  placed  the 
poor  before  the  doors  of  the  churches,  that  as  we  wash 
oui*  hands  iu  water,  so  we  should  first  cleanse  our  souls 
by  beneficence  and  charity,  and  then  go  in  and  ofBer  up 
our  prayers." 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
state  that  deeds  of  charity  deliver  from  death,  and  that 
he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  There 
is,  however,  another  ^drtue  ascribed  to  alms-giviug,  which 
explains  a  very  difiicult  passage  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  Prov.  x^d.  6,  we  are  told  that  "by  mercy  (i.e.,  on 
the  poor)  and  truth  siu  is  expiated."  Daniel  counsels 
Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Redeem,  or  expiate,  thy  sins  by 
alms,  and  thine  iuiquities  by  acts  of  mercy  to  the  poor  " 
(iv.  27,  in  the  Chaldee  iv.  24) ;  and  m  the  Book  of 
Tobit  we  are  told  "  Water  will  quench  a  flaming  fii-e, 
and  alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins "  (,xii.  9).  A 
strikiug  illustration,  showing  how  far  the  doctrine  that 


alms-gi^'ing  has  the  power  of  expiating  sin,  and  even 
to  save  from  hell,  developed  itseK  ia  the  time  of  Christ, 
is  afforded  in  the  following  anecdote  related  in  the 
Talmud.  One  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Palestine 
asked  R.  Akiba,  "  If  your  God  loves  the  poor,  why  does 
he  not  give  them  sustenance  ?  "  "  Because,"  answered 
this  ancient  doctor,  "he  wants  us  to  do  deeds  of 
charity,  to  be  saved  by  them  from  the  condemnation  of 
Gehenna."  To  this  he  exclaimed,  with  astonishment, 
"  But  this  is  the  very  thiug  which  will  bring  you  into 
Gehenna  !  Let  me  give  you  a  parable  whereunto  the 
thing  is  like.  It  is  like  when  a  kiug  who  was  angry 
with  his  slave,  and  consigned  him  to  prison,  and  com- 
manded that  no  food  nor  drink  should  be  given  him, 
and  another  man  went  and  gave  him  food  and  drink. 
If  the  kiug  hears  of  it,  would  he  not  be  angry  ?  Now 
ye  are  the  slaves,  for  it  is  written,  '  Unto  me  the 
cliildren  of  Israel  are  servants*  (Lev.  xxv.  55).  To 
this  R.  Akiba  replied,  'Let  me  give  you  a  parable 
whereunto  the  thing  is  like.  It  is  like  when  a  king  was 
angry  with  his  SON,  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  deprived 
liim  of  meat  and  drink.  If  another  man  supplies  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  he  hate  the  benefactor? 
Now  the  poor  is  a  cliUd  of  God,  as  it  is  written  (Deut. 
xiv.  1),  '  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God ' " 
{Baba  Batlira,  10  a).  It  is  this  atoning  power  ascribed 
to  deeds  of  charity  which  explains  the  remark  of  Christ, 
"  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold, 
all  things  are  clean  unto  you  "  (Luke  xi.  41) ;  that 
is,  your  temporal  enjoyments  which  are  stained  with 
uncleauuess  will  be  cleansed  by  the  efficacious  power  of 
your  alms.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotation 
from  Chrysostom,  that  this  early  father  proj)Ounds  the 
same  view  of  the  efficacy  of  alms. 

The  fact  that  to  be  reduced  to  soHcit  ahns  was  re- 
garded as  a  curse  from  God,  and  that  the  recipients  of 
charity  were  most  anxious  to  conceal  their  condition, 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Judaism  gave 
no  eucouragemeut  to  begging  as  a  sacred  calling.  No- 
thing can  be  more  explicit  than  the  declarations  of  the 
ancient  doctors  on  this  subject.  "  Convert  the  Sabbath 
into  a  week-day  rather  than  become  a  burden  to  men;" 
"  Submit  to  work  ever  so  low,  aud  shun  the  gifts  of 
men  "  [Pessachim,  112 ;  Baba  Batlira,  110),  are  some  of 
the  sentiments  which  were  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  Hebrew  youths.  The  ancient  law  lays  down  the 
following  rules  with  regard  to  charity :  "  If  one  has 
food  for  two  meals,  he  must  not  accept  from  the  tamcliu, 
or  the  daily  contributions  to  the  alms  for  the  dish ;  if  he 
has  food  wliich  wiU  suffice  for  fourteen  meals,  he  must 
not  take  from  the  liuppa,  or  the  weekly  contributions 
to  the  alms  for  the  boxes  "  (Mislina,  Pea,  ™i.  7).  In- 
deed, there  was  hardly  any  necessity  to  enforce  this 
rule,  since  many  woiild  rather  staiwe  than  solicit  alms, 
and  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ 
were,  in  consequence  of  this,  actually  obliged  to  make 
the  following  declaration,  "He  who  is  in  want  of  ahns 
and  refuses  to  accejit  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  does  not 
deserve  our  love.  He  does  not  respect  his  own  life; 
how,  then,  can  he  regard  the  life  of  others.^" 
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and  iisses ;' 
of  any  of 


>T  the  end  of  six  years,  Jacob's  trinmpli 
Avas  complete.  He  had  "  increased  ex- 
ceedingly, and  had  much  cattle,  and  maid- 
servants, and  men-servants,  and  camels, 
such  an  increase  as  no  six  years  in  the  life 
the  patriarchs  could  show.  So  small  did 
Labau's  property  as  compared  with  Jacob's  now  appear, 
that  Laban's  sons  complained  that  Jacob  had  taken 
away  all  that  was  their  father's.  And  so  bitter  was 
Labau's  feeling  that  the  very  countenance  which  had 
always  before  worn  the  smiling,  assumed  appearance  of 
good-will,  di'opped  the  mask,  as  unable  to  cany  it  any 
longer.  At  this  very  time,  "  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob, 
Return  unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  aud  to  thy  kindred, 
and  I  will  be  with  thee."  During  the  twenty  years 
that  had  now  expired,  Bethel  and  its  vow,  we  fear,  had 
been  forgotten ;  nor,  if  things  had  gone  Avell  with  him  in 
Haran,  is  thei*e  any  reason  to  think  that  Jacob  would 
have  remembei-ed  it. 

But  this  summons  comes  at  a  time  when  Jacoli  is 
quite  prepared,  and  most  willing  to  obey  it.  Fully 
alive  to  the  critical  state  of  his  relationship  with 
Laban,  his  first  care  is  to  see  that  he  will  have  no 
difficulties  in  his  ovra  household.  He  finds  none  with 
Leah  and  Rachel.  It  tells  ill  for  Laban  that  he  had 
so  ahenated  from  him  his  own  cliUdren.  But  Jacob 
has  not  courage  to  depart  openly.  His  fear  may  have 
been  but  too  well  founded,  tliat  had  he  tried  to  do  so, 
force  would  have  been  employed  to  hinder  him.  He 
takes  the  opportunity  of  Laliau  and  liis  sons  being  at 
some  distance  away  at  the  sheep-shearing,  to  make  a 
sudden  and  stealthy  flight.  On  the  third  day  after- 
wards it  was  told  Laban  that  he  had  gone.^  In  hot 
haste,  and  with  a  company  sufficient  to  have  Jacob  at 
command,  he  irarsued  and  overtook  the  fugitive  among 
the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It  had  been  a  fierce  encounter, 
in  which  the  fruit  of  liis  twenty  years'  labour  might 
have  been  wi-estcd  from  Jacob,  had  not  Laban  the  night 
before  had  a  check  imposed  upon  him  wliich  altered  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  inter\'iew. 

In  Laban's  first  address  to  Jacob  when  they  met, 
suppressed  passion  and  disappointed  revenge  assume 

'  It  has  been  taken  for  frranted  that,  at  the  sheep-shearincr, 
Xaban  was  three  days'  journey  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  Jacob  took  on  his  departure.  If  so,  Jacob  must  have  had 
a  six  days'  start  before  him,  and  been  thirteen  days  upon  the  road 
when  Laban  overtook  him.  But  it  is  not  said  in  the  narrative 
that  the  place  of  the  sheep-shearing  was  three  days'  journey  away 
from  that  of  Jacob's  residence.  It  is  only  said  that  it  was  upon 
the  third  day  after  the  departure  that  Laban  heard  of  it.  And 
the  place  in  which  he  heard  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  three  days' 
journey  from  where  Jacob  was  liviu;^,  may  not  have  been  the  same 
distance  further  off  from  Mount  Gilead. 


the  cloak  of  woimded  affection,  which  hangs  but  awk- 
wardly over  them.  Why  had  Jacob  thus  stolen  away 
secretly,  and  not  given  him  the  opportmiity  of  cm- 
bracing  his  daughters,  sending  him  off  (since  he  so 
sorely  longed  for  his  father's  house,  aud  would  be  gone ) 
"with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with  tal)ret,  and  with 
harp  ''  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  Before  he  started  in  inu-suit, 
he  had  looked  around  and  within  in  order  to  discover 
whether  Jacob  and  his  company  had  taken  with  them 
anything  that  was  not  their  own,  and  had  found  only 
some  of  his  o\vn  teraphim  (or  small  household  godsj 
missing.  This  he  keeps  as  the  last  reproach  to  fling 
upon  his  son-in-law.  "  And  now,  though  thou  wouldest 
needs  be  gone,  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?" 
In  ignorance,  and  imder  the  strong  impulse  of  indig- 
nation at  such  a  charge,  Jacob  bids  Laban  search  through 
all  the  camp  for  anything  that  he  could  claim  as  his  ; 
and  as  to  the  gods  alleged  to  be  stolen,  "  with  whom- 
soever thou  findest  them,  let  him  not  live."  Had 
Rachel  not  shared  her  father's  and  husband's  skill  iu 
deceit,  it  had  fared  ill  with  her  and  Jacob;  but  she 
succeeded  in  concealing  the  images,  and  stopping  the 
search. 

Laban  having  thus  openly  failed  to  substantiate  the 
charge,  Jacob's  lips  are  angrily  opened,  and  iu  iho 
language  almost  of  poetry  and  rhythm,  he  upbraids  his 
father-in-law  for  all  his  conduct  towards  him  during  the 
past  twenty  years  (vs.  36 — 421.  We  go  so  fully  along 
vrith  him  in  the  eloquence  of  his  wrath,  that  our  only 
regret  is  in  the  remembrance  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
fiction  of  Rachel's  innocence.  Under  these  bitter  chid- 
ings  Laban  gives  way,  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  defence 
to  offer,  but  the  platitude  that  in  a  sense  all  that  Jacob 
had  was  his  (ver.  43).  As  one  tired  of  the  strife  of  words, 
in  which  he  had  come  off  so  badly,  he  projiosed  that 
they  should  make  a  covenant  of  friendsliip.  and  part  in 
peace. 

Jacob  at  once  complies.  A  single  pillar  of 
stone  is  erected,  and  a  heap  of  stones  also  I'aised,  to 
which  Laban  gave  the  Syrian  or  Chaldaic  name  of 
Jegar-sahadutha,  and  Jacqb  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Graleed,  both  words  meaning  the  same — "  heap  of 
mtness."  "This  heap,"  said  Laban,  "  be  witness,  and 
this  pillar  be  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this' 
heap  to  thee,  and  that  thou  .shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap 
and  this  pillar  unto  me,  for  harm."  All  that  Laban 
ci'aved  was,  that  liis  daughters  .should  not  be  afflicted, 
and  that  Jacob  should  not  take  other  wives  besides 
them;  a  touch  of  fatherly  regard  for  which,  as  this 
transaction  is  the  last  we  see  of  him,  and  as  he  has 
not   hitherto  won  much  of   our  regard,  we    are   the 
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more  disposed  to  give  him  all  the  credit  that  we 
can.  The  oaths  were  mutually  taken,  Jacob  offered 
Ms  sacrifice  upon  the  mount ;  thereafter  the  feast  was 
spread  upon  it,  of  which  they  aU  partook;  tan-ying 
there  aU  night,  till  morning  broke,  and  "Laban  rose 
up  and  kissed  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  blessed 
them,  and  departed,  and  returned  unto  his  place " 
(ver.  55). 

The  dreaded  interview  is  over.  Laban  and  his  com- 
pany are  gone.  All  fear  from  that  quarter  is  taken 
out  of  Jacob's  heart.  He  need  think  no  more  of  the 
treacherous  relations  he  has  left  behind  at  Padan-aram. 
But  now  a  new  terror  rises  and  oppresses  him.  The 
morning  sun,  which  had  lighted  Laban  on  his  way  to 
the  north-east,  as  Jacob  tui-ns  his  back  upon  him,  shines 
bright  and  clear  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
westward  across  upon  the  hills  of  Judali,  and  southward 
along  upon  the  range  which  terminates  in  Seir.  A  few 
days'  travel  will  carry  him  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
and  early  manhood.  But  it  is  not  of  his  aged  father, 
stiU  li\'ing  over  at  Hebron,  that  he  thinks,  but  of  Esau, 
the  brother  he  had  so  deeply  wronged.  Twenty  years 
had  passed  since  they  had  met.  The  bustling,  keen, 
competitive  life  that  he  had  led — its  anxieties,  its 
vicissitudes,  its  successes  had  done  much  to  keep 
Esau  out  of  his  thoughts — mth  a  shallower  natm-o 
mig-ht  have  blunted  even  the  edge  of  conscience, 
and  made  him  insensible  to  the  sin  he  had  committed. 
Not  so  with  Jacob.  Fresh  as  when  it  first  was  done, 
the  deed  springs  wp  in  memory,  the  one  fear  of  his 
spirit  being  how  Esau  will  treat  him  when  they  meet. 
Even  the  vision  of  Mahanaini,  presented  on  his  way 
down  from  the  heights  of  Gilead  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jabbok,  is  not  able  to  c^uench  it.  As  when  setting  out 
on  his  sohtary  journey  a  vision  of  angels  had  been  given, 
and  a  voice  from  the  Eternal  came  to  teU  him  that 
he  went  not  unwatched  over  or  unbefriended ;  so  now, 
on  his  first  march  from  the  frontier  back  to  the  Land 
of  Promise,  he  sees  again  a  company  of  the  heavenly 
host  encamped  close  by,  or  all  around,  by  the  veiy  form 
of  their  marshalled  order  assuring  him  of  protection. 
He  knows  that  they  are  God's  host,  and  he  can  name 
the  place  Mahanaim,  "  the  double  camp."  But  neither 
the  sight  itself,  nor  the  assurance  of  protection  it 
conveys,  can  banish  the  great  absorbing  apprehension, 
the  terror  of  Esau  begotten  of  the  awakened  conscience. 
Neither  can  it,  however,  overpowering  as  it  is,  hinder 
the  active  exercise  of  his  faculty  of  foresight  and  fer- 
tility of  adroit  adjustments.  Esau,  he  hears,  is  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Seir,  two  or  three  days'  journey  off.  He 
instantly  dispatches  messengers  to  apprise  him  of  his 
retiirn  to  Canaan ;  takes  the  gi-eatest  pains  in  instruct- 
ing them ;  makes  them  con  OA-er  and  repeat  the  very 
words  they  are  to  use  when  brought  into  Esau's  pre- 
sence. It  had  been  said  of  the  two  brothers  from  their 
birth,  and  doubtless  Esau  had  been  told  of  it,  that  the 
elder  was  to  serve  the  younger.  To  take  the  sting  out 
of  any  gi-udge  that  Esau  might  cherish  on  that  account, 
Jacob  tells  his  messengers  that  it  was  to  his  lord  they 
T7ere  to  go ;  and  the  very  fii-st  words  they  were  to  utter 


when  brought  into  his  presence  were  to  be,  "  Thy 
servant  Jacob  saith,  &c."  (xxxii.  4).  Another  worm 
may  gnaw  Esau's  heart.  He  may  dread  the  claim  that 
Jacob  will  make  on  the  family  property ;  all  the  more 
if  he  returns  in  anything  like  the  condition  in  which  he 
first  left  his  home.  To  alleviate,  if  not  eradicate,  this 
dread,  Jacob  bids  his  servants  say  to  him  in  then- 
master's  name,  ''I  have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and 
men-servants  and  women-servants :  and  I  have  sent 
to  teU  my  lord  that  I  may  find  grace  iu  thy  sight " 
(ver.  5). 

The  servants  go  with  the  well-framed  message.  Jacob 
waits  in  uncertainty  and  alarm.  They  return,  but  with 
nothing  to  abate  the  akrm ;  much  rather  to  increase  it. 
They  have  seen  Esau,  have  delivered  the  message  ;  but 
he  had  given  them  no  answer  to  carry  back,  had  revealed 
nothing  of  his  feelings  or  purposes  towards  his  brother. 
AU  that  they  had  to  tell  about  him  was  that  he  was 
coming,  was  not  far  off,  attended  by  400  men.  It 
looked  as  i£  it  were  in  wrath  that  he  was  coming ;  for 
if  in  peace,  why  such  attendance  ?  and  if  in  wi-ath,  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  rid  him  of  his  rival,  and 
by  a  single  stroke  avenge  the  ^vi-ong  of  twenty  years 
ago.  Then,  when  first  he  fled  from  him,  it  was  his  own 
single  life  that  Jacob  feared  for'.;  but  now  there  are  the 
mothers  and  the  children,  whose  lives  are  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own,  which  are  at  stake.  "  Then  Jacob 
was  greatly  afraid  and  distressed"  (ver.  7).  Again 
his  ingenuity  and  prudence  come  into  i^lay.  Preparing 
for  the  worst,  he  divides  the  whole  of  his  company  into 
two  bands,  sending  the  one  forward  in  advance  to  test 
Esau's  temper,  and,  if  that  were  hostile,  to  give  the 
other  the  better  opportunity  of  escape.  Besides,  he 
sejaarates  from  his  flocks  no  fewer  than  580  of  the 
camels,  goats,  asses,  &c.,  a  very  princely  present  to  send 
forward.  These  also  he  divides  into  different  droves, 
to  meet  Esau  one  after  the  other,  if  by  any  means,  by 
renewed  and  repeated  impressions,  his  dreaded  anger 
might  be  appeased.  Still  further,  he  betakes  himself 
to  prayer,  he  turns  to  God,  more  softened,  more 
humbled,  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  the  one  great 
burden  of  his  petitions  being,  "  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee, 
from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau  " 
(ver.  11). 

All  these  precautions  taken,  and  his  earnest  petition 
being  offered  up,  Jacob  passes  with  his  wives  and 
sons,  whom  he  had  kept  in  the  rear  of  all,  over  the 
Jabbok  at  night-fall.  As  the  night  advances,  he  re- 
crosses  the  river,  and  in  the  silence  and  the  darkness  is 
alone.  Why  this  separation  from  his  family,  this 
craving  for  such  utter  solitude,  at  such  a  time.'  It 
seems  mistimed,  looks  almost  selfish,  leading"  mothers 
and  children  exposed.  "What  his  motive  and  object 
may  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  impulse  may 
have  been  on  him,  too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  which 
those  have  felt  toward  whom  some  terrible  catastropha 
has  appeared  as  if  dra^ving  nearer  and  nearer ;  who 
have  exhausted  all  means  of  self-protection,  and  left 
with  nothing  to  do  but  look  at  the  dark  object  as  it 
approached,  and  face  it  as  best  they  could,  have  fled 
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instinctively  from  all  Imman  fellowship,  as  unable  to 
])ear  it  that  human  eyes  should  be  upon  tliem  while  in 
sucli  a  state.  Or  was  it  to  meet  mtli  God,  to  renew  the 
intercourse  he  aU-eady  had  begun,  tliat  Jacob  sought 
the  solitude  ?  If  so,  the  meeting  came  in  a  form  for 
whicli  he  was  unprepared.  In  the  silence,  the  darkness, 
the  loneliness,  he  is  conscious  of  a  Presence,  comes  into 
contact  with  a  form.  It  is  that  of  a  man,  of  an  anta- 
gonist, who  closes  witli  liim.  wrestles  with  him.  would 
ovei-tlirow  him  and  iiing  him  vanquished  on  the  ground. 
In  the  first  stage  of  this  mysterious  encounter  he  knows 
not  who  this  invisible  wrestler  is,  nor  wherefore  it  is 
that  he  contends  with  liim.  Roused  to  effort,  Jacob 
exerts  all  Ills  strength.  Tliat  strength  is  apparently 
sufficient  to  keep  liis  adversary  for  a  time  from  prevail- 
ing over  liim. 

Tlie  struggle  is  painful  and  prolonged.  At  length, 
as  cLiy-break  draws  on.  the  unknown  and  the  invi- 
sible one  touches  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigli ;  and  at 
the  simple  touch  of  his  finger,  that  joint,  in  which 
the  main  pillar  of  a  man's  strength  in  wrestling 
lies,  is  dislocated.  Jacob  is  disabled,  can  wi-estle  no 
more,  is  scarce  able  to  stand,  much  less  to  struggle. 
All  that  remains  for  him  is  to  grasp  his  antagonist, 
throw  his  arms  around  him,  and  cling  to  him.  And 
he  does  this  vrith  a  new  eagerness,  and  with  a  new 
motive ;  for  now.  if  not  before,  the  trutli  flashes 
upon  him  that  it  has  been  with  a  Di^^ne  and  not  a 
human  being  that  the  struggle  has  been  maintained, 
the  very  touch  of  whose  finger  could  tiu-n  all  human 
sti-ength  into  weakness — the  f orthgoiug  in  all  its  fulness 
of  whose  power  what  might  it  not  effect  ?  Awakening 
to  such  a  recognition  of  his  antagonist,  Jacob  clasps 
him,  cleaves  to  him.  hangs  upon  him,  "weeps  and 
makes  supplication"  (Hos.  xii.  4),  as  resolved  that 
notliing  shall  separate  him  from  one  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  protect  and  bless  as  no  other  being  in  the 
universe  can.  The  stranger  does  not  fling  him  off,  as 
he  could  so  easily  have  done ;  does  not,  by  another 
toudi  of  his  finger,  still  fiu-ther  disable  and  free  him- 
self from  the  close  embrace.  "Let  me  go,"  he  saith, 
"for  the  day  breaketh."  He  could  have  gone  without 
asking  leave  of  Jacob  ;  Ijut  he  suffers  the  firm  embrace, 
and  he  asks  the  relief  from  it  only  to  draw  out  from 
Jacob  the  declaration,  "  I  will  not  let  tliee  go  until  tliou 
bless  me."  Thus  at  last  it  is — when  utterly  stripped 
of  the  power  by  whicli  he  had  pre-s-iously  maintained 
the  struggle — when  ceasing  from  wi'estling,  he  simply 
clasps,  and  cleaves,  and  clings,  and  weeps,  and  prays, 
that  Jacob  jirevails.  and  becomes  in  turn  the  conqueror. 
'•"VVliat  is  thy  name?"  the  mysterious  stranger  says. 
The  old  name,  representing  the  old  character,  must  be 
confessed  liefore  the  new  name,  rein-esenting  the  new 
character,  is  bestowed.  "  Thy  name  .shall  no  more  be 
called  Jacob  " — a  siipplauter,  an  overreacher,  a  success- 


ful wrestler  with  Esau  or  Laban — "but  Israel" — a 
prince  of  God :  "  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
with  God,  and  hast  prevailed." 

Hitherto  all  Jacob's  struggles  had  been  with  men 
like  himself,  over  whom,  by  expert  handling  of  his 
own  chosen  instruments  of  skill  and  craft,  he  had 
Ijeen  victorious.  But  now  a  new  lesson  must  be 
taught  liim.  He  must  be  made  to  know  that  there 
was  another,  a  higlier  Being,  with  whom  he  had  to 
do;  against  whom,  by  use  of  such  implements  in 
such  a  spirit  and  for  such  ends,  lie  had  been  planting 
liimseK.  It  was  the  agitation  of  a  guilty  conscience,  the 
terror  of  Esau,  that  had  kept  him  sleepless,  and  driven, 
him  into  solitude.  But  in  sinning  against  his  brother 
on  earth,  he  had  been  sinning  in  a  far  liigher  degree 
against  God.  And  even  He  it  was  who  now  and 
thus  had  met  him  by  the  way,  and  by  that  physical 
encounter  had  sought  to  luing  this  lesson  liomc  to  his 
heart.  But  how  is  He.  the  Omnipotent,  to  be  strxiggled. 
with  ?  how  can  such  an  adversai-y  be  overcome  ?  Not 
by  the  forth-putting  of  a  mere  human  and  inherent 
strength.  Not  till  that  is  shrivelled  up,  and  for  felt 
power  there  comes  felt  impotence ;  not  till,  emj)tied  o£ 
all  self-confidence,  he  casts  himself  absolutely,  utterly, 
helplessly  upon  this  heavenly  antagonist's  mercy,  grace, 
and  power,  cometh  there  any  success  in  sucli  a 
strife.  But  once  that  the  touch  of  the  Di^-iuo  finger, 
once  that  the  consciousness  of  the  close  and  antago- 
nistic presence  of  the  Unseen,  tlio  Omnipotent,  is 
felt — what  an  instant  change  in  Jacob's  feelings  and 
Jacob's  conduct !  The  new  nature  symbolised  by  the 
new  name  begins  already  to  reveal  itself.  All  his  old 
self-confidence  is  gone.  His  only  trust  is  in  the  love 
and  pity  and  great  power  of  the  Being  upon  whom  he 
hangs.  Wliere  is  the  fear  of  Esau  now  ?  Is  it  for 
deliverance  from  him  that  he  now  supplicates?  No 
thought  of  Esau  is  in  the  mind,  no  fear  of  Esau  in  the 
heart.  Other  and  far  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings  fill 
mind  and  heart.  To  know  Him — the  Eternal,  tho 
Almighty,  the;  All  Holy  One  ;  to  stand  right  with  Him, 
be  blessed  by  Him,  is  the  one  thing  that  engi-opses  and 
absorbs.  ■'  And  Jacob  asked  liim,  saying.  Tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said,  Wlierefore  is  it  that 
thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?  And  he  blessed  liim 
there."  With  much  that  was  sincere  and  earnest  in 
Jacob's  new  petition,  there  may  have  mingled  some- 
thing that  partook  more  of  curiosity  than  of  true 
spiritual  desire.  For  this  there  is  tlie  gentle  rebuke. 
But  the  petition  is  not  rejected,  nor  the  answer  with- 
held. In  blessing,  f  orgi^-ing.  accepting,  throwing  around 
him  the  protecting  arms  of  DiA-ine  love  and  power,  the 
jrreat  name  is  made  known,  and  that,  too,  in  tho  best 
manner  of  its  manifestation.  Jacob  at  least  thought 
so.  for  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  "  Peniel,  for  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face." 
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BY    THE    KEV,    W.    F.    MOULTON,    M.A.,    PROFESSOK    OF    CLASSICS,    WESLETAN    COLLEGE,    RICHMOND. 


HE  interval  between  tlie  death  of  Wycliffe 
and  the  bii-th   of   TjTidale  is   nearly  a 
hundi-ed  years.     Amongst  the  events  of 
this  centuiy  are  the  reA-ival  of  learning 
in  Eui'ope,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 


a^jpear.  The  active  persecutors  of  the  Lollard  party 
succeeded  in  oljtainiug  from  Henry  IV.  a  statute  which 
proscribed  all  books  teachuig  the  new  doctiines,  and 
threatened  heretics  with  the  stake.  A  few  years  later 
(1408)  Wycliffe's  translations  were  expressly  condemned 


JOHN    HUiS. 


a  new  world.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  suddenly  from 
one  period  to  the  other.  If  we  would  understand  and 
appreciate  the  work  of  Tyndale,  his  coadjutors,  and  his 
successors,  we  must  give  attention  to  the  age  of  j)re- 
paration  and  to  the  influences  amidst  which  they  lived 
and  laboured.  The  field  that  opens  before  us  is  as 
extensive  as  it  is  iniating.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  a  notice  of  those  j)ersons,  books,  or 
events  which  clearly  stand  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible. 
The  fruit  of  Wycliffe's  labom-s  did  not  immediately 


as  imauthorised  and  incorrect.  As  a  party  the  Lollards 
could  not  make  head  against  then."  foes,  but  the  leaven 
of  their  teaching  silently  spread  thi-oiigh  aU  classes  of 
society,  and  when  an  age  of  greater  freedom  dawned, 
men  saw  that  the  toil  and  suifering  of  the  persecuted 
had  not  been  endured  in  vain.  But  it  was  ia  Bohemia 
that  the  work  of  the  English  reformer  exerted  the  most 
immediate  effect.  John  Huss  avowed  his  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  AVycliffe,  and  boldly  preached  many  of  his 
doctrines.  The  Council  of  Constance  (a.d.  1414),  assem- 
bled for  the  reformation  of  the  Chm'ch  and  the  removal 
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of  abuses,  conclomucd  all  Lollard  writings,  decreed  that 
WyclifEe's  bones  should  bo  disinterred  and  burnt,  and 
sentenced  Huss  to  the  stake.  The  death  of  Huss  drove 
Bohemia  into  revolt,  and  kindled  a  furious  war.  The 
minds  of  men  were  stirred  with  unAvonted  excitement : 
if  outwai'd  inquiry  was  checked  by  force,  tho  spirit  of 
eager  questioning  remained. 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  fifteenth  century  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece  was  almost  an  unknown  tongue  in 
Western  Europe.  A  few  scholars,  such  as  Petrarch, 
had  sought  to  inspire  a  taste  for  Grecian  literature,  but 
with  littlo  success.  At  this  time,  however,  various 
causes  concurred  to  bring  about  increased  intercom-so 
between  tlie  Christians  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Tlie 
sudden  collapse  of  tho  Eastern  Empii-e  in  1453,  when 
Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  under 
Mohammed  II.,  is  the  epoch  from  which  the  revival  of 
Greek  learning  in  Europe  must  bo  dated.  Exiled  from 
their  country,  the  scholars  of  Greece,  carrying  with 
them  the  treasures  of  their  literature,  sought  a  home  in 
tho  West,  especially  in  Italy,  where  Pope  Nicolas  Y.  in 
Rome  and  Cosmo  del'  Medici  in  Florence  rivalled  each 
other  in  the  patronage  of  learning.  From  this  time 
the  study  of  Greek  spi-ead  rai)idly.  In  1458  a  pubHc 
teacher  of  the  language  was  apijointed  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris. 

Meanwhile  a  revolution  yet  more  wonderful  was  pro- 
paring  in  Germany  by  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
history  of  this  invention  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  before  1440  the  use  of  movable 
types  had  been  discovered  by  Gutenberg  of  Mayence 
(or  Mentz).  About  1455  the  first  printed  work  (of  any 
magnitude)  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Gutenberg 
and  Fust  in  the  same  city.  This  work  was  a  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  commonly  known  as 
the  Mazarin  Bible,^  because  a  copy  was  found  in  the 
library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Witliin  twenty  years  of 
this  dat«  the  invention  had  foimd  a  home  in  more  than 
a  Inmdi-ed  European  cities,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  more  than  a  thousand  presses  were  at  work. 
Tho  first  book  which  is  exphcitly  stated  to  have  been 
printed  in  England  is  dated  1477.  In  tho  same  year 
was  first  printed  (probably  at  Bologna)  a  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  Psalter.  In  1488  the  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  was  printed  at  Soncino,  near  Cremona.  This 
edition  was  followed  within  a  brief  period  by  many 
others,  some  of  which  leave  little  to  be  desired  as 
editions  of  the  ordinary  text.  Tho  Greek  Testament 
•was  not  printed  until  1514.  The  earliest  Greek 
Grammar  (by  Constantino  Lascaris)  appeared  in 
1476 ;  the  earliest  Lexicon  in  1480.  Tho  first  Hebrew 
Grammar  that  appeared  in  print  (1503)  was  wi-itten  by 
Pellicau,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five ;  three  years  later  a 
Grammar  and  Lexicon  by  the  celebrated  Reucldin  were 
given  to  the  world.  It  has  been  calculated  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  editions  of  books  or  pamphlets  were 

1  At  the  »ale  of  the  "  Perkins  Library  "  at  Hauworth  Park 
(June  6th,  1873)  a  copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  on  vellum,  was  sold 
for  £3,400 ;  another,  on  pax^er,  for  £2,690.  [A  copy  is  to  be  seen 
in  thoLibrary  of  tke  Palace  at  Lambeth. — Ed.] 


published  between  1470  and  1500 ;  of  tho  Latin  Bible 
alone  as  many  as  ninety-one  editions  had  been  issued 
before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

England  was  slow  in  Avelcoming  the  new  learning. 
Greek  was  first  taught  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1491,  by  WiUkm  Grocyn,  who  had  studied  in  Italy. 
Besides  Grocj-n,  Oxford  possessed  a  noble  band  of 
scholars,  Thomas  Linacre,  William  Latimer,  Thomas 
More  (afterwards  Lord  Chaucellor),  also  John  Colet 
and  William  Lily,  the  foimder  mid  the  first  head  master 
of  St.  Paul's  School;  a  few  years  later  Cambridge 
could  boast  of  Thomas  Smith,  John  Cheke,  and  Roger 
Ascham.  In  1497  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  then  thirty 
years  of  age,  came  to  Oxford,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
its  teachers  of  Greek.  Twelve  years  later,  after  study- 
ing in  various  cities  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  accepted  a  professorship  of  DiA-inity  at  Cambridge. 
Here  he  remained  till  1514,  teachiug  theology  and 
Greek,  prepaiing  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Jerome, 
and  engaged  in  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
In  1516,  at  the  instance  of  tho  printer  Froben  of 
Basle,  he  undertook  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
wliich  was  published  the  same  year,  with  a  dedication 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  Unfoi-timately  this  work,  the  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  given  to  the  world,  was 
executed  with  great  haste,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
best  manuscripts  of  the  text.  From  the  second  edition 
(published  in  1519),  in  which  many  errors  were  cor- 
rected, Luther  made  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  third  (1522)  was  used  by  TjTidale.  The 
Greek  Testaments  iu  ordinaiy  use  at  this  day  agree  in 
the  main  with  that  of  Erasmus.  In  1518  appeared  tho 
first  poriion  of  Erasmus's  Latin  paraphi-ases  of  tho 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Milman  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  most  important  book  even  of  that> 
day,  and  which  thu'ty  years  later  "  was  almost  legally 
adopted  by  tho  Church  of  England,  "2  Edward  YI. 
enjoining  that  the  paraphrases  upon  the  Gospels  ia 
English  should  bo  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  in 
all  churches. 

In  1500  a  imiversity  was  founded  at  Alcala,  near 
Madrid,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Ai-chbishop  of  Toledo. 
Here  was  prepared  and  published,  through  tho  exer- 
tions and  at  the  expense  of  tho  Cardinal,  the  famous 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  m  six  folio  volumes.  This 
Polyglott  contains  tho  original  texts  of  Scripture, 
together  Avitli  the  Septuagiut,  the  Yulgate,  the  Chaldeo 
paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  (\vith  a  Latin  translation), 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  a  Hebrew  vocabu- 
lary. It  derives  its  name  from  Complutum,  the  ancient 
name  of  Aleak.  Tlio  volume  containing  the  Greek 
Testament  was  pi-iuted  in  1514,  but  the  publication  of 
the  work  was  not  authorised  until  1520.  An  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  known  as  the  Aldine  edition,  was 
printed  about  the  same  time  at  Yenice. 

The  study  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  had 
commenced  in  earnest,  but  still  it  was  through  Latin 
translations  that  the  sacred  books  were  mainly  acces- 


2  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vU,  p.  624, 
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sible  even  to  men  of  educatiou  and  learning.  The  wide 
circulation  of  the  Yulgate  in  this  age  has  been  already- 
noticed.  Next  in  importance  stand  the  Latin  versions 
executed  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sanctes  Pa""ninus,  a  Dominican,  published  in  1528  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  much  used  and 
hio-hly  prized  on  account  of  the  hteralness  with  which 
the  Hebrew  text  is  rendered;  this  is  the  fii'st  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  division  into 
verses  is  given.  In  1535  appeared  a  valuable  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  by  Sebastian  Milnster,  a 
Hebraist  of  considerable  reputation.  Leo  Juda,  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  Zwingli, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  engaged  on  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  work  was  taken 
up  by  the  other  Biblical  scholars  whom  Zwingli  had 
drawn  to  Zurich,  PeUican  (author  of  the  earliest 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  of  Commentaries  both  on  the 
Old  and  on  the  New  Testament),  Bibliander,  and  others. 
It  was  printed  by  Froschover  at  Zui-ich  in  1543.  This 
translation  is  less  literal  than  those  of  Pagniuus  and 
Miinster:  the  authors  are  more  intent  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sense,  than  on  verbal  accm'acy  in  the 
rendering.  For  the  New  Testament,  Erasmus's  elegant 
Latin  version,  which  accompanied  his  Greek  text,  was 
veiy  extensively  used.  The  whole  Bible  was  rendered 
into  Latin  with  care  and  elegance  by  Castalio  in  1551 ; 
the  New  Testament  by  Beza  in  1557. 

But  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Word  was  no  longer 
to  be  confined  to  men  of  learning.  On  every  hand 
we  observe  tokens  of  an  importunate  desu-e  on  the 
part  of  the  common  people  to  possess  the  Scriptiu-es 
in  the  languages  of  ordinaiy  life.  The  history  of  ver- 
nacular translations  of  the  Bible  in  other  countries  of 
Eiu'ope  resembles  that  which  we  have  traced  in  ou.r 
own.  As  a  rule,  poetical  paraphrases  of  the  historical 
books  (such  as  the  Heliand,  a  Gospel  history  of  the 
ninth  century  in  the  old  Saxon  language)  or  of  the 
Psalms,  intei-linear  glosses  (see  pages  43,  44),  transla- 
tions of  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  were  most 
frequently  read  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  prepared 
the  way  for  more  systematic  and  complete  undertakings. 
As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  however,  the  Goths  on 
the  lower  Danube  received  the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage from  the  hands  of  Ulfilas  their  bishop,  who  ti-ans- 
lated  it  from  the  Greek.  In  the  ninth  century  Cyi-il 
and  Methodius,  sent  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  into 
Moravia  as  missionaries,  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Slavonic  language.  Three  hundred  years  later,  the 
Gospels  and  several  other  books  of  Scripture  were  ren- 
dered into  one  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  south  of 
France,  through  the  zeal  of  Peter  "Waldo,  of  Lyons. 
The  first  French  Bible  (1294)  was  a  version  of  Comes- 
tor's  Scholastic  History,  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  histo- 
rical books  made  about  1170.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  we  find  the  Scriptures  trans- 
lated (from  the  Latin)  into  the  languages  of  Poland, 
Bohemia,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  England.  But 
whilst  in  England  "the  first  attempt  at  gi'^'ing  forth 
any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  print  is  to  be  found  in 


the  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  by 
John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which  was  published 
in  the  year  1505,"  ^  the  Continental  presses,  almost  in 
the  earliest  years  of  their  existence,  teem  with  editions 
of  the  Bible  in  different  languages.  Before  1477  four 
editions  of  the  German  Bible  had  been  given  to  the 
world :  ten  more  were  issued  during  the  forty  years 
which  followed.  The  Italian  Bible  of  Malermi  (or 
Malherbi)  was  printed  at  Yenice  in  1471 :  before  the 
end  of  the  centmy  nine  editions  had  been  issued.  A 
French  New  Testament  apj)eared  in  1478 :  the  whole 
Bible  followed  in  1487.  In  1522  there  were  in  circu- 
lation j)rinted  versions  of  Scripture,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  six  languages  (besides  German,  Italian,  and  French), 
viz.,  Danish,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Slavonic,  Russian,  and 
the  dialect  of  Spanish  spoken  in  Valencia.  The  appear- 
ance of  Luther's  version  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  subject.  The  infiuence  wliicli  this 
version  exerted  directly  was  very  considerable,  forming 
as  it  did  the  basis  on  which  many  other  translations  were 
executed ;  but  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  Scrij)tm'e  (the  early  versions  having 
been  derived  from  the  Yulgate)  was  perhaps  of  even 
gi'cater  importance.  The  Swedish  New  Testament  and 
Bible  (1526,  1541)  were  avowedly  taken  from  Luther's: 
translations  into  the  languages  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Iceland  were  made  on  a  similar  principle.  Roman 
Catholic  versions  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in  Ger- 
many, most  of  them  betraying  very  distinctly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  translation  they  were  intended  to  supplant. 
In  France  a  complete  Bible  was  published  in  1530, 
translated  (mainly  from  the  Yulgate)  by  Le  Fevre  (or 
Faber),  the  fii'st  of  the  French  reformers ;  on  this  all 
subsequent  versions  have  been  more  or  less  dependent, . 
Five  yeai's  later  appeared  another  translation,  by  Olive- 
tan,  a  cousin  of  John  Calvin.  After  receiving  many 
coiTections  at  various  times  from  CahTn  and  others,  this 
translation  was  subjected  to  thorough  revision  by  the.' 
College  of  Pastors  and  Professors  at  Geneva  in  1588 1 
the  Bibles  which  now  stand  highest  in  the  esteem  of 
French  Protestants  are  further  revisions  of  the  same 
work,  byMart-m  (1707)  and  Osterwald  (1744).  The 
Italian  version  of  Bruccioli  was  published  at  Yenice  ia 
1532,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  other  translations, 
executed  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  Spanish  New  Tes- 
tament, translated  from  the  Greek  by  Enzinas,  was 
pubhshed  at  Antwerp  iu  1543;  the  entire  Bible,  by 
De  Reyna,  appeared  in  1569.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  therefore,  the  Scrij)tures  were  cu-cu- 
lated  thi-oughout  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the 
language  of  each  nation. 

These  facts,  most  interesting  in  themselves,  would 
requu-e  remark  in  any  history  of  the  English  Bible,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence,  general  and  special,  which, 
the  labom-s  of  Contmental  translators  exercised  on  oiu* 
own  coimtry.  One  version,  however,  cannot  be  dis- 
missed with  a  passing  notice.     In  1521  Luther,  return- 


1  Historical  Account,  prefixed  to  Bagster's  English  Hexajpla,  p.  37. 
Tlve  Penitential  Psalms  are  Psalms  vi.,  xxxii.,  xxsviii.,  li.,  cii., 
cxxs.,  cxliii. 
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ing  from  the  Diet  of  AVorius,  by  wliieli  ho  had  been 
denounced  as  a  heretic,  was  arrested  by  friendly 
hands,  and  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg, 
near  Eisenach,  in  Saxe-Weiniar.  Here  he  remained  in 
retirement  for  ten  months.  The  fruit  of  this  enforced 
withdrawal  from  active  life  was  the  German  New  Tes- 
tament, which  was  i)ublislied  at  Wittenberg,  m  Sep- 
tember, 1522,  in  a  thin  folio  volume.  The  title-page 
contains  the  name  neither  of  translator  nor  of  printer. 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament speedily  followed,  the  Proi)hets  at  longer  in- 
tervals :  it  was  not  until  1534  that  the  whole  Bible 
(including  the  Apocrypha)  M'as  issued  from  the  press. 
In  this  its  earliest  form  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
executed  by  Luther  himseH,  mth  but  slight  and  occa- 
sional assistance  from  friends.  His  stock  of  books  to 
aid  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking  was  scanty.  His 
Hebrew  Bible  (of  the  edition  printed  at  Brescia,  in 
1494)  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin : 
his  Greek  Testament  was  Erasmus's  second  edition. 
The  Septuagint,  the  Vidgate,  the  Latin  translations  of 
Pagninus  and  (afterwards)  of  Miinster,  a  few  Latin 
Fathers,  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Lyra,'  were  all  the  aids  at  his  command.  Many  edi- 
tions of  the  sepa"-.G^  parts  of  the  German  Bible  were 
called  for  befor^  the  completion  of  the  work :  the 
numerous  alterations  introduced  show  Luther's  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  translation.  With  the  help  of 
1  See  page  82. 


liis  friends,  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  Creuziger,  and 
others,  he  travelled  over  the  whole  ground  afresh,  and 
a  new -edition,  thoroughly  revised,  was  completed  in 
1541.  Before  1580  thii-ty-eight  editions  had  been 
issued  from  the  press. 

The  translations  of  Luther's  Bible  into  other  Euro- 
pean languages  have  been  already  noticed.  Two 
rensions  or  modifications,  however,  reqiure  attention, 
as  having  exerted  an  independent  influence  on  one 
or  more  of  our  English  versions.  These  are  the 
Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Worms.  Soon  after  Luther's 
Testament  appeared,  a  translation  (if  so  it  can  bo 
called)  into  the  German-Swiss  dialect  was  published 
at  Zurich.  Impatient  at  the  slowness  with  which 
Luther's  work  progressed,  Zwingli  and  his  associates  re- 
solved that  they  would  themselves  supply  the  remaining 
poi*tions.  The  translation  of  the  Pro2)hets,  issued  in 
1524,  is  the  work  of  "the  preachers  of  Zurich;"  that 
of  the  Ai^ocrypha  is  from  the  hand  of  Leo  Juda.  The 
whole  Bible  appeared  in  1530.  The  second  edition, 
dated  1531,  contains  an  excellent  introduction,  probably 
from  the  pen  of  Zwingli  himself.  The  Worms  Bible 
(1529)  is  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  kno'vvn  in  Germany 
as  a  "  combined  Bible." 

Having  thus  hastily  noticed  the  work  of  other 
labourers  in  the  same  field,  we  are  now  at  liberty  to 
follow  without  interriiption  the  course  of  our  English 
translators.  Of  these  the  first,  both  in  time  and  in 
importance,  is  William  Tyndale. 
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BY   THE   EEV.    F.    W.    FARKAB,    D.D.,    F.R.S.,    MASTER   OF     MAELBOROUGH    COLLEGE,    AND   CHAPLAIN   TO   THE    QUEEN. 


CANDID  and  unbiassed  examination  of 

the  facts  and  peculiarities   of  Scripture 

as  they  lie  open  to  eveiy  attentive  reader 

on    the    sacred   page  will  heliJ  us   still 

further  in  arl•i^'ing  at  a  conclusion. 

7.  As  a  general  rule,  the  authors  of  the  historical 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  keep  themselves  entirely  in  the 
background.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  liistorical  book  of  which  the  author  is  certainly 
known,  and  the  exact  date  at  which  these  books  were 
■written  is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  a  matter  of  uncertain 
conjecture.  Wliile  some  of  the  writers  were  contem- 
porary, or  nearly  so,  with  the  events  which  they  narrate, 
others  lived  many  centm'ies  after  those  events ;  and  it 
is  clear  from  their  own  distinct  and  reiJcated  state- 
ments that,  in  the  composition  of  their  histories,  they 
adopted  the  ordinary  human  means  of  assistance,  that 
they  searched  in  genealogies  and  public  records,  and 
authenticated  their  statements  by  reference  to  previous 
authorities.  No  less  than  ten  such  documents — ^Ijy 
Nathan,  Samuel,  Shemaiah,  Gad,  Iddo,  Ahijah,  Hosai,^ 
Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  Isaiah,  and  others  who  are  un- 
named— besides    historical  papers   and   collections   of 

'  This  name  is  given  in  the  margin  of  2  CUron.  xsxiii.  19,  where 
the  test  of  the  English  version   gives  "the  sayings  of  the  seers." 


songs,  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles alone.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  imdergone  a  careful 
and  long  subsequent  revision  by  other  hands.  They 
ImA-e,  in  fact,  been  edited  with  explanatory  glosses  and 
other  additions  and  interpolations  by  later  writers,-  and 
especially,  if  we  may  accept  the  veiy  probable  Jewish 
tradition,  by  Ezra  and  the  membei's  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue.^ The  same  remarks  do  not,  indeed,  a^iply  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted by  eveiy  honest  inquirer  that  the  language 
used  even  by  St.  Luke  with  reference  to  the  method 
and  motives  of  his  Gospel,  accords  more  accurately 
with  the  conception  of  reverent  narrative  and  truthful 
testimony  than  with  that  of  indefeasible  accm-acy  and 
miraculous  guidance* 

8.  There  are,  again,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  sacred 
Avi'iters  the  clearest  possible  traces  of  an  intense  hidivi- 
duality,  and  these  are  the  most  distinctly  marked  in  those 

2  See,  for  instance,  Gen.  xiv.  14;  xxiii.  2;  xxxv.  27;  xxxvi.  31; 
Josh.  xix.  47  ;  Jiuls-.  xviii.  29,  &c. 

•*  "  Sive  Mosen  dicere  volueris  auctorem  Peutateuchi,  sive  Ezram 
ejusdom  iustauratorem  operis,  non  recuso."  (Jer.  ad  Hclvid.  ii.  212.) 

*  Or,  as  some  Romish  theologians  express  it,  the  historici-l 
books  of  Scripture  were  written  not  by  rcvdalio,  but  by  direclio 
diviua. 
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whom  we  regard  as  the  greatest  of  them  all — in  a  Daxdd 
and  an  Isaiah,  in  a  St.  Paul  and  a  St.  John.  Their 
style  rises  and  falls  as  the  great  gusts  of  passionate 
emotion  sweep  over  their  mortal  spirits,  even  as  the 
melodies  of  the  wind-harp  rise  into  a  scream  or  die  away 
into  a  murmur  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  wind. 
In  the  Psalms  of  Da^-id  we  see  the  reflection  of  every 
mood  and  passion  of  his  soul — the  prostration  of  its 
grief,  the  fire  of  its  indignation,  the  agony  of  its  re- 
pentance, the  dawning  of  its  hope,  the  intensity  of 
its  despair.  The  portraiture  of  the  living,  breatliiug, 
sinning,  suffering,  hoping,  repenting,  triumphing  man  is 
impressed  on  eveiy  Hue  and  page.  Nor  is  it  other^vise 
with  St.  Paul.  His  words  are  "a  perpetual  battle," 
and  so  instinct  are  they  with  the  whole  being  of  the 
man,  that  they  have  been  compared  to  living  things  with 
hands  and  feet.^  And  as  he  goes  off  at  a  word,  or 
suffers  liis  metaphors  and  arguments  to  get  inextricably 
entangled,  or  breaks  into  some  passionate  seK-raidica- 
tion,  and  then  suddenly  cuts  it  short  with  the  sorrowful 
apology  that  his  converts  have  compelled  him  to  become 
a  fool  in  glorying,  or  with  the  sudden  overpowering 
conviction  that  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cross  of  Clmst  all 
human  glorying  becomes  ridiculous  and  base,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  reading  the  words  of 
one  enriched  with  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge,  but 
not  so  enriched  as  to  leave  him  other  than  a  man  whose 
personal  identity  has  been  indeed  transfigured,  but  not 
annihilated — as  a  man  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  but  still  liable  to  all  human  passions,  and  con- 
fessedly subject  to  the  same  weaknesses  as  those  whom 
he  addressed. 

9.  Again,  the  style  and  language  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  written  are  CA-idently  human.  They 
deliver  to  us  inestimable  messages,  but  often  "  with 
stammering  lips,  and  an  uncertain  tongue."  The 
separate  books  di3^er  from  each  other,  according  to  aU 
human  judgment,  in  eloquence,  in  insight,  in  grandeur, 
nay,  even  in  originality.  Some  of  the  sacred  wi-iters 
closely  reflect  the  influence  of  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pression of  others.  The  later  and  minor  Prophets  show 
unmistakable  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  their 
minds  and  thoughts  had  b?en  influenced  by  their 
greater  predecessors:  St.  Judo  echoes  not  only  the 
thoughts,  but  even  the  very  words  and  illustrations  of 
St.  Peter.  Again,  their  form  of  expression  is  often 
highly  artificial;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  alphabetical 
Psalms,  or  in  the  elaborate  series  of  plays  iipon  names 
in  the  last  verses  of  tlie  first  chapter  of  Micah.  Once 
more,  tlie  style  of  the  writers  differs  most  materially 
with  then*  circumstances  and  age.  The  Greek  of  tlie 
Apocalypse  is  the  Greek  of  a  writer  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  language ;  it  is  in  many  particulars 


^  What  a  picture,  for  inst.ince,  of  a  noble  miud  smarting  under 
unjust  attack,  and  filled  alternately  with  transports  of  overpowering 
indi.;nation,  and  bursts  of  yearning  tenderness,  and  victories  of  re- 
viving joy,  do  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  !  All 
human  emotions  seem  to  be  intermingled  iu  it,  until,  ns  we  read 
the  boasts  wrung  from  a  tortured  humility,  the  egotism  extorted 
from  an  absolute  self-abnegation,  we  seem  to  be  laying  our  hand 
upon  a  human  heart  which  throbs  with  indescribable  emotion. 


even  barbarous  and  solecistic;  whereas  the  Greek  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  wi-itten  after  a  long  residence  in  a 
city  where  Greek  was  universally  spoken,  is  compara- 
tively polished  and  correct. 

10.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that  not  only  are  the 
narratives  of  the  sacred  historians  often  fragmentary 
and  incomplete,  which  might  well  be  due  to  that  Divine 
purpose    for   which   all   Scripture  was   designed ;    but 
furtlier,  tliat  the  wi-iters  frequently  yet  decisively  vary 
from  each  other,  generally  in  minute  and  unimportant 
particulars,  but  sometimes  in  grave  and  serious  ones. 
In  some  cases  a  clue  is  given  us  which  enables  us  to 
imderstand  l)oth  the  causes  of  the  variation,  and  the 
true  method,  of  reconciling  it ;  and  this  is  the  case  in 
some  instances   to   so  remarkable   a  degree   that  we 
entu'ely  beheve  such  reconciliations  to  be  always  pos- 
sible even  when  we  have  no  datum  which  could  enable 
us  to   discover  them;  but  in  some  cases — as  between 
passages  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles — there 
are   apparent  discrepancies,   and   even   contradictions, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  complementary  or  supplementary 
to  each  other,   but   the   existence   of  which  makes  it 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  events  were  recorded 
with  miraeulotis  and  infaUible  cei-tainty.     Even  in  the 
Gospel  nan-atives  there  are  variations   which  require 
^dolent  and  unwarranted  hypotheses  to  reconcile  them 
with  any  theory  of  DiA-ine  dictation.^     The  order  of  the 
three  temptations  in  St.  Luke  is  different  from  that  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  hoth 
sliould  be  correct,  and  not  natural  to  believe  that  the 
one  which  accords  less  exactly  with  reality  should  have 
been  altered  with  any  Divine  purpose.     The  title  iipon 
the  cross  is  given  differently  by  each  of  the  three  Evan- 
gelists :  two,  therefore,  of  the  three  must  in  this  minute 
and  unimportant  particular  vai-y  from  literal  accuracy ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  exact  words  used  by 
our  Saviour  in  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  desire  to  lay 
any  stress  on  these  incompletenesses,  minute  inexacti- 
tudes, or  trivial  variations ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  well 
regard  them  as  an  argument  of  the  independence  of  o\a 
authorities  from  each  other,  and  therefore  as  a  quadruple 
confirmation  of  the  facts  which  they  narrate,  possibly 
even,  in  some  instances,  as  a  needful  trial  of  our  faith,  or- 
stimtilus  to  our  research.     No  impartial  judge  would 
hold  that  they  affect  in  the  slightest  degi'ee  the  veracity 
of  the  testimony  delivered.     No  fair  critic  would  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  the  simple  remark  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
"  It  is  one  tiling  to  give  different,  another  to  give  con- 
tradictoiy  accounts.'"^    Tliere  are,  in  fact,  in  the  Gospels 
only   such  incidental   differences    as   result  from  the 
indindual  characteristics  of  tlie  observers  and  recorders, 
and  as  occur  in  all  histories,  even  those  which  are  most 
majestically   accurate :    they   are    perfectly  consistent 
with  "  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety." 
But  must  it  not  be  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  they  do 

2  "  Per  hujusumodi  evangelistarum  locutiones  varias  sc&  non 
contrarias,  discimus  nihil  in  cujusque  verbis  nos  inspicere  debere,^ 
nisi  voluntatem,  &c."     (Aug.  Be  Consens.  Evang.,  ii.  28.) 

3  S.  Chrys.  Proocm.,  Horn.  1.  in  St.  Matt, 
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inilitato  .n-^aiust  all  tlioorios  wliicli  involve  immediate 
supernatural  guidauco  or  an  absolute  exemption  from 
even  tlio  most  tri^-ial  errors  ?  It  is  certain  that  small 
divergences  could  not  have  been  obviated  without  a 
direct  miracle ;  but  is  not  the  existence  of  such  diver- 
gences a  clear  proof  that  it  vras  not  in  accordance  with 
God's  will  that  any  such  miracle  should  be  jierf ormed  ? 

11.  An  importaut  inference  as  regards  tliis  subject 
may  be  derived  from  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old 
Testament  by  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles.  The  general 
fact  about  these  cpiotatious  is  tlio  exti-emo  diversity  of 
the  method  adoi)ted.  Sometimes  tliey  appear  to  be 
dii-ect  translations  fi'om  the  original  Hebrew;  some- 
times tliey  are  taken  unaltered  from  the  LXX. ;  some- 
times they  diifer  so  widely  from  both  as  to  leave  us  no 
obWous  escape  from  the  concbision,  either  that  they  are 
quoted  from  memoiy,  or  that  they  were  only  intended 
as  allusions  and  applications  of  the  most  general  kind. 
The  weU-knowu  verses, "  He  shall  be  called  a  ISTazarene;'"' 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  liath  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  God  hatii  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him;"-  "He  that  giorieth,  let 
him  glory  in  the  Lord  ;"  ^  "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  ai'ise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light;"'*  together  with  many  others,  are  either  mere 
ada^jtatious  of  general  prophetic  language,  altered  to  a 
considerable  extent,  or  are  a  fusion  of  the  spirit  of 
several  independent  passages  into  one.  Out  of 
275  j)assages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  in  tlie 
ISTew,  there  are  but  fifty-three  in  wliich  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  LXX.  agree  accurately  with  the  original 
Hebrew ;  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-six  in  which  the 
New  Testament,  by  difEering  from  the  LXX.,yiiif  ers  yet 
more  widely  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  ninety-nine  in  which 
the  Old  Testament,  the  LXX.,  and  the  New  Testament 
vary  from  each  other.^  To  chai'ge  these  quotations 
with  inaccuracy  and  error — as  has  frequently  been  done 
— is  entirely  to  misunderstand  their  scope  and  character ; 
but  are  they  not  decisive  as  to  this  point — that  what 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  would  teach 
us  to  prize  and  reverence  in  the  Old,  is  the  message 
delivered  far  rather  than  the  mere  words  in  which  it  is 
enshrined — the  main  thought  conveyed  to  us,  and  not 
the  minutise  of  the  verbal  expression? 

12.  And  ^^^thout  entering  more  closely  into  this  part 
of  the  subject,  is  not  the  use  made  of  the  LXX.  it.self 
decisive  as  to  the  truth  of  this  \-iew.''  To  speak  dis- 
paragingly or  contemptuously  of  that  famous  version, 
to  which  we  owe  so  vast  a  debt  as  tlio  source  whence 
much  of  the  religious  phraseology  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant was  drawn,  would  bo  indeed  ungrateful ;  yet  there 
remains  the  palpable  and  undenia1)le  fact  that,  as  a  ver- 


1  Matt.  ii.  23.  -  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  3  1  Cor.  i.  31. 

•*  Epb.  V.  14.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  a  quotation 
from  au  early  Christian  hymn. 

5  See  the  very  valuable  and  careful  analysis  and  examination  of 
quotations  in  Mr.  Turpie's  The  Old  Testa^fient  in  the  Ncn\  Mill  (on 
Heb.  siii.  21.)  remarks  that  the  Apostles  sometimes  quote  the  LXX. 
even  whore  "si  repouoreutur  Hebrte.^,  non  modo  periret  vis  argu- 
mentatiouis  Apostolicffi,  sod  ne  ulius  quidem  forct  argumentatioui 
locus." 


siou,  it  is  often  most  inaccurate,  sometimes  extremely 
erroneous,  sometimes  apparently  untrustworthy.  That 
some  of  the  translators  were  distinctly  biassed  by 
Alexandrian  philosopliical  tenets  ;"  that  they  were  not 
supei'ior  to  the  temptations  to  slight  literaiy  dishonesty 
when  they  thought  that  an  improvement  coidd  be  intro- 
duced ;  that  their  version  shows  ti'accs  sometimes  of  a 
reference  to  the  Halachah,  sometimes  to  the  Hagadah  ;'' 
that  some  of  them  were  very  imperfectly  familiar  mtli 
Heljrew,  some  of  tliem  with  Greek,  and  some  of  them 
with  both  Greek  and  Hebrew ; — -in  short,  that  in  many 
l^laces  tliey  liave  not  understood,  and  in  others  have 
tampered  with,  the  sacred  text,  is  a  fact  easily  demon- 
strable'' and  well  known  to  aU  who  have  ever  noticed 
the  phenomena  which  this  version  dis^ilays.  And  yet 
this  is  the  version  to  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
most  frequently  refer.  Is  not  this  fact  alone  decisive 
against  wliat  may  be  termed  a  materialistic  view  of  in- 
spiration ?  Any  one  who  holds  such  a  view  ought, 
Tiuless  all  logic  and  common  sense  are  set  at  defiance, 
to  maintain  that  the  LXX.  translation  is  also,  even  in 
its  divergences  from  the  Hebrew,  infallibly  inspired.' 
This  has  actually  been  maintained  by  some  writers,  but 
it  is  a  proposition  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  most 
indisputable  facts,  that  it  can  only  be  regai'ded  as  the 
result  of  a  determined  but  eccentric  consistency. 

13.  Again,  any  doctrine  of  a  continuous  supernatural 
inspii'ation — of  an  influence  directly  and  immediately 
Divine  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  sacred  volume — 
seems  to  involve  a  conclusion  antagonistic  to  all  our 
natm-al  feelings  when  we  read  its  different  parts.  Unless 
the  door  be  opened  to  a  spirit  of  boimdless  allogoiT  and 
recondite  mysticism,  it  is  impossible  to  lis,  by  any  natural 
process,  to  avoid  attaching  a  wholly  different  kind  of 
value  to  different  portions  of  Holy  Writ.  The  ultimate 
test  of  the  value  of  Scripture,  tlie  ultimate  ground  of 
our  faithful  acceptance  of  it  as  a  Divine  revelation, 
mTist,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  lie  in  its  inherent 
grandeur,  in  the  conviction  produced  upon  our  reason 
by  the  internal  and  external  evidence  of  its  inspiration, 
in  its  correspondence  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  our 
whole  being,  in  its  satisfaction  of  the  deepest  wants 
of  our  nature,  iu  its  harmony  with  the  deepest  revela- 
tions which  come  to  us  from  the  stariy  heavens  above 


^  See  Trankel,  Uber  den  Einfluss  icr  paldstinischen  Excgese  anf 
die  Alexandr.  Ilcrmeneutik.,  §  7,  17,  25. 

"  A  few  instances  from  a  single  book  inay  suffice.  See  LXX. 
Avoidance  of  Anthropomorphism,  Exod.  xxiv.  10  ;  v.  3  ;  iv.  20,  16; 
xxxiv.  10,  11;  XV.  13.  ILdacha,  Exod.  xii.  15;  v.  18;  xii.  16.  llvjadah, 
Exod.  X.  23.  Glosses,  Exod.  i.  11,  &c  Alterations,  Exod.  iv.  C; 
xxii.  63  ;  xx-iii.  22,  &c.  Fraukel,  ubi  supra,  passim.  Hody,  Da 
Bihliorum  Textihj.s  Originalibns,  passim. 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  LXX.  in  many  passages  which  exhibit 
the  tendencies  here  alluded  to,  greatly  resemble  those  which  we 
find  in  Josephus,  when  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  make  Jewish 
history  palatable  to  pagan  readers. 

'■'  As  even  St.  Augustine  was  driven  to  dO;  "Spiritus  enim  qui 
in  prophetis  erat,  quando  ilia  dixerunt,  idem  ipse  erat  in  LXX.  viria 
quaudo  ilia  interj^retati  sunt.  Quicquid  est  in  Hebr.  cod.  et  nou 
est  apud  interpretes  LXX.  noluit  ista  per  istos  sed  per.illos  Pro- 
phctas  Dei  spiritus  dicere,"  &c.  &c.  {De  Civ.  Vci.xv.  43).  See  Frankel, 
T'o)-xtuilic7i,  I.  j.  258,  267.  After  Holy's  great  work  such  aa 
opiuiou  ceases  to  be  possilile,  but  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Grin- 
field  in  his  Apologij  for  tlie  He^tuaginl 
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and  the  moral  law  witliiu.  But  diiferent  portions  of 
Scripture  affect  our  minds  in  very  different  degrees ; 
tliere  is  much  that  seems  to  possess  only  an  historical, 
or  moral,  or  prudential  value,  as  well  as  much  that 
stirs  oiu-  being  to  its  very  inmost  dei)ths.  There  are 
writers  of  it  who  seem  to  walk  with  us  familiarly  on 
earth,  as  well  as  others  who  open  to  us  the  very  heaven 
of  heavens.  To  hold  that  all  parts  were  alike,  and  to 
the  same  degree  inspired,  would  be  to  rob  them  of 
then*  value — to  remove  tliem  altogether  from  the 
region  of  calm  and  trutlifiJ  criticism — to  change  them 
from  what  seems  to  be  their  legitimate  aspect  into 
an  unintelligible  burden  and  a  useless  mystery.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  later  Jcavs,  who  treated  the  Bible 
with  an  extravagant  superstition  hardly  removed  from 
Fetish  worship,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  whole 
law  was  written  by  Moses  from  the  lips  of  Jehovah, 
from  '■  In  the  beginning  "  down  to  "  in  the  sight  of 
all  Israel ;"  that  there  was  no  difference  between  "  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (Exod.  xx.  2)  and  "  Timua  was 
concubine  to  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12) ; 
that  every  sound,  and  eveiy  word,  and  every  vei'se, 
Avere  the  words  of  JehoA'ah.^  This  was  as  illogical  as 
it  was  unnatural,  and  it  is  hardly  too  severe  to  apply 

1  Lchach  Tliohli  (quoted  in  Erscli  aud  Gruber,  s.  v.  "luspiratiou"). 


to  it  the  language  used  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  with 
reference  to  other  vagaries  of  Jewish  exegesis,  that  it 
is  simply  "a  delusion  aud  a  vanity."-  To  embrace 
such  a  \ievr  as  this — to  attach  an  equal  degree  of  inspi- 
ration to  the  list  of  the  dukes  of  Edom,  or  to  the 
genealogies  of  Chronicles,  as  to  the  last  discourses  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolm — to  accept  with  equal  reverence 
St.  Paul's  description  of  charity  and  the  strong  impre- 
cations wliich  DaA-id  invokes  upon  his  enemies — to  value 
Canticles  and  Esther,  which  do  not  once  mention  the 
name  of  God,  no  less  higlily  than  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  or  the  Revelation  of  St.  John — to  attach  eqiml 
certainty  to  the  miracle  pi'oduced  by  EUsha's  bones  and 
the  vision  of  St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus — to 
reverence  With  equal  devotion  the  list  of  clean  and  \m- 
clean  beasts,  or  any  other  chapter  of  minute  and  abro- 
gated Levitical  observances,  as  no  less  the  result  of 
inspiration  than  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians — is  surely  to  treat  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures with  a  spii-it  of  plus- quam- Judaic  superstition;  it 
is  to  attribute  to  them  an  authority  which  they  never 
claim ;  it  is  to  deny  for  them  a  relati^dty  which  they 
implicitly  assert. 

-  Greg.  Nyss.  c.  Eunom.,  Or.  sdi. 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

HE  distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
world  subsequently  to  the  Flood  is  a 
question  belonging  to  etlmology  rather 
than  to  geography.  Our  present  concern 
is  with  the  countries  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  nations 
which  then  overspread  the  earth,  and  particularly 
■with  those  which  occuj)ied  Mesopotamia  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Looking  at  the  hst  of  names  which  appears  in  Gen.  x., 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  Babel,  Asshur, 
Nimrod,  Nineveh,  as  the  most  prominent,  and  as  such 
giAang  the  clue,  as  it  were,  to  the  rest.  Of  these  Asshur 
and  Nimrod  appear  as  names  of  persons,  Nimrod  as 
the  son  {i.e.,  descendant)  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham 
(ver.  8),  Asshur  as  the  second  son  of  Shem  (ver.  22).  The 
same  account  seems  to  tell  us  that  Nimrod  built  Babel 
and  Asshur  built  Nineveh,  a  statement  on  which  we 
shall  liave  occasion  to  remark  presently.  We  notice, 
also, that Nimrod  was  "a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  and 
that  Babel,  in  the  land  of  Sliinar,  "was  the  beginning  of 
his  kingdom  "  (ver.  10).  The  account  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  in  Gen.  xi.  seems  to  tcU  us  that  as  men  journeyed 
from  the  east  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
that  they  made  bricks  there,  and  used  slime  {i.e., 
bitumen)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  2,  3).  It  goes  on  to 
describe  the  building  of  the  city  and  tower  whose  name 
was  called  Babel,  the  DiA-ine  A-isitation  which  befell  it, 
and  its  consequences  (vs.  5 — 9). 


Where,  then,  was  the  land  of  Shinar'  ?  We  find  men- 
tion made  of  Amraphel,  a  king  of  Shinar,  in  Gen.  xiv. 
1,  and  the  name  Shinar  applied  to  the  Assyi'ian  country 
in  Isa.  xi.  11 ;  Dan.  i.  2 ;  Zech.  v.  11 ;  and  also  in  the 
original  of  Josh.  Adi.  21,  where  our  version  renders  the 
words  "  a  robe  of  Shinar  "  by  "a  Babylonish  garment," 
a  term  which  proA'es  the  manufacturing  celebrity  of 
the  district,  and  its  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
laud  of  Canaan  at  the  time  spoken  of.  Now,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  is  a 
range  of  hills,  and  also  a  district  bearing  the  name  of 
Sinjar,  in  whose  neighboiu'hood  was  once  a  fortified 
toAvn  of  importance,  called  Singara.  There  was  also, 
perhaps,  another  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Tigris. 
This  similarity  of  name  has  led  many  persons  to  identify 
the  Sinjar  district  \rith  the  plain  of  Shinar,  300  miles  dis- 
tant in  the  south.  But  the  character  of  the  two  districts 
is  quite  different.  Sinjar  is  hilly  and  rocky,  whereas 
the  plain  of  Shinar  is  a  low  alluAaal  soil,  utterly  desti- 
tute of  stones,  but  abounding  in  clay  for  bricks,  and  in 
"  slime "  for  mortar.  Unless,  then,  the  name  Shinar 
acquired  in  later  times  a  more  extensive  signification, 
and  travelled  upwards  to  the  mountains,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  two  names  Shinar  and  Sinjar  do  not  denote 
one  aud  the  same  region. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Shinar  was  the  Hebrew 
name  for  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  as  this  name  has 
not  been  found  on  tlie  natiA'e  monuments,  and  we  read, 
as  mentioned  above  (Gen.  xIa'.),  of  a  king  of  Shinar  in 
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the  time  of  Abraham,  a  date  certainly  Later  than  tliat 
of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Either  the  influence  of 
Babylon  must  have  been  confined  to  a  portion  only 
of  the  region,  or  the  name  Sliinar  Avas  used  by  the 
Hebrew  writer  to  denote  the  whole.  (Ptol.  v.  18.  2, 
9 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  6  ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ixviii.  22  ;  Niebuhr, 
Voy.,  ii.  314.) 

But  about  the  general  situation  of  Babel  or  Babylon, 
notwithstanding  the  present  ruin  of  the  whole,  and  the 
doubts  concerning  the  city's  extent,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt ;  and  the  name  Babel  is  stUl  given  by 
the  Arabs  to  a  portion  of  the  vast  remains.  (Loftus, 
Chald.,  pp.  17, 18.) 

In  calling  Nimrod  "  son  of  Cush,"  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  no  doubt  means  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  race,  which,  occupying  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  regions  now  called  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  spread  themselves  in  very  early  times  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  dispossessing  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  Semitic  race,  formed  settlements 
for  themselves  in  Southern  Mesopotamia.  (Loftus,  p.  96.) 

The  word  Bel  or  Baal  means  "  lord,"  a  title  rather 
than  a  personal  name ;  and  thus  Nimrod,  the  founder 
of  Babylon,  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Belus,  the  hero  of  di\duo  race,  who  led  the  colony 
from  Egypt. 

On  the  words  "  Asshur  went  out  of  that  land,  and 
buUt  Nineveh  "  (Gen.  x.  11),  we  may  remai-k  that  they 
might  be  rendered,  "  He  (Nimrod)  went  forth  to  Asshur, 
i.e.,  the  land  of  Assyi-ia,  and  buUt  Nineveh."  The 
usual  account  is  that  Niueveh  was  founded  by  Niuus, 
son  of  Belus,  which  may  meau  that  the  founder  of 
Babylon  was  the  founder  also,  either  in  his  own  person 
or  in  that  of  his  descendants,  of  Nineveh.  Or,  taken 
as  they  stand,  the  words  may  mean  that  the  Assyrians 
buUt  Nineveh  after  they  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Cushite  invaders  from  then*  original  seats  in  Southern 
Mesopotamia.  The  main  point  which  seems  certain 
is  that  Babylon  was  older  in  its  foundation  than 
Nineveh.     (Herod,  i.  7;  Died.  Sic.  ii.  3.) 

But  Gen.  xi.  2  seems  to  say  that  Babel  was  buOt  by 
men  who  had  come  into  the  laud  of  Shinar,  "  from  the 
cast,"  as  if  the  line  of  migi'ation  taken  liy  this  race  of 
men  had  proceeded  from  its  primeval  seat  in  Armenia 
first  southwards  and  then  westwai'ds,  a  view  Avhich  dis- 
agrees both  with  the  history  mentioned  above  and  Avith 
the  native  inscriptious  which  have  been  lately  deciphered. 
Accordingly,  the  phrase  "  from  the  east "  has  been  mter- 
preted  to  mean  "  towards  the  east,"  as  is  the  case  in  Gen. 
xiii.  11,  and  is  thus  made  to  agi-ee  Avith  the  view  that  the 
men  who  built  Babel  entered  the  countiy  from  the  south 
and  west.  But  if  the  race  of  Cush  came,  as  we  liave 
supposed,  by  sea,  it  is  evident  that  their  line  of  advance 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  was  in  a  direction  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  i.e.,  one  which,  with  no  great  violence 
of  language,  may  be  described  as  moAdiig  "from  the 
east." 

But  though  Babylon  became  the  greatest  city  of 
Southern  Mesopotamia,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  there  were  other  towns  in  that  country  older 


than  Babylon.  The  account  given  in  Gen.  x.  10  says 
that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  was  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  The 
word  Nimrod  is  said  by  some  scholars  to  mean 
"  settlers,"  and  thus  the  names  associated  with  this 
word  may  denote  sites  occupied  l)y  the  Cushite  in- 
truders, on  which  toAvns  were  either  then  or  after- 
wards built.    (Loftus,  p.  99.) 

Beginning  with  Accad,  we  find  more  than  on& 
opinion  concerning  its  position.  (1.)  St.  Jerome  re- 
cords a  Hebrew  tradition  which  identified  it  with  tliat 
of  Nisibis,  now  Nisibin,  a  city  now  much  decayed,  but 
of  great  antiquity,  and  famous  in  history ;  situated 
nearly  in  lat.  37^,  long.  41«',  about  120  miles  N.W.  of 
Mosid,  beyond  the  Sinjara  range  of  hUIs.  But  if  the 
notion  concerning  the  entrance  of  the  Cushite  race 
from  the  south  be  correct,  the  situation  of  Nisibis  can 
hardly  represent  that  of  Accad.  (2.)  Ptolemy,  the 
Egyptian  geographer,  who  wrote  about  140  A.D.^ 
mentions  a  district  of  Babylonia  near  the  Euphrates^ 
called  Auchanitis — a  Avord  which  seems  to  contain  the 
elements  of  Accad ;  but  concerning  the  district  we 
have  no  further  information  than  that  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Babylonian. 
territory.  (3.)  About  ten  mUes  N.W.  of  Baghdad  are 
some  ruins,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  square  tower  100  feet 
in  diameter  and  129  feet  high,  called  Aker-Kuf ,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Nimrod's  Tower.  The  name  Aker- 
Kuf  has  been  thought  to  contain  the  elements  of  Accad. 
(4.)  By  many  it  has  been  thought  to  be  represented  by 
the  important  but  much  later  city  of  Ctesiphon,  whose' 
ruins  exist  a  few  miles  below  Baghdad,  on  the  left  (E.) 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  (5.)  The  local  inscriptions  mention 
the  word  Akkadim  as  the  name  by  which  the  Chaldeans 
called  themselves.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  may  probably 
regard  Accad  as  the  name  not  so  much  of  any  par- 
ticular place,  as  of  the  race  inhabiting  the  country  of 
the  Chaldean  settlers.  (Jerome,  De  Situ  et  Nom.y 
vol.  i.,  p.  861  (129) ;  Quoesi.  in  Gen.,  ib.,  953  (320) ;  Ptol., 
vi.  20.  3 ;  Chesney,  Euphr.,  1.  117 ;  Rich,  Memoir  oil- 
Babylon,  p.  41 ;  Loftus,  pp.  96—100.) 

We  next  come  to  Eeech,  a  name  which  seems  to  be 
contained  in  that  of  ArcheA^ites  (Ezra  iv.  9),  mentioned 
there  in  close  connection  with  the  Babylonians.  By 
the  Septuagint  translators  of  Gen.  x.  10  it  is  called 
Orcch.  Ptolemy,  in  his  enumeration  of  Chaldean 
cities,  mentions  one  called  Orchoc ;  Strabo  speaks  of 
a  sect  of  philosophers  called  Orchoeni;  and  lastly, 
Pliny  mentions  a  people  called  Orcheni,  who,  he  says, 
stopped  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  for  purposes  of 
irrigation  (Ptol.,  v.  20.  7;  Strabo,  vi.,  p.  739;  Plin.,. 
\i.  130).  Our  readers  will  have  noticed  the  similarity 
between  the  Septuagmt  word  for  Erech  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  names  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  St.  Jerome 
says  that  Erech  was  represented  by  Edessa,  a  town  in 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Nisibis,  but  about  120  miles  to  the  westward  of  that 
place.  St.  Jerome  derived  his  information  not  from, 
jjersonal  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  from  Jewish 
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tradition,  an  authority  of  little  weight  in  this  ease.  Let 
us  inquire  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  internal 
evidence. 

About  120  miles  S.E.  of  Babylon,  in  lat.  31°  19'  and 
45°  40'  long.,  four  miles  from  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the 


platform  are  situated  the  remains  of  numerous  ancient 
buildings,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  by  far  are 
those  of  Warha,  now  commonly  believed  to  represent 
the  city  of  Erech,  and  to  which  the  names  Orech  and 
Orchoe  bear  a  satisfactory  resemblance.     We  may  re- 


AEEE-KUF,    OR    NIMROD'S    TOWEE. 


Euphrates,  not  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  scattered 
streams  of  inundation  re-enter  in  some  degree  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  is  a  tract  of  land  slightly  raised 
above  the  ordinary  water-level.  Dui-iug  the  period  of 
inundation  it  is  unapproachable,  and  when  the  waters 
subside  during  the  month  of  November,  a  sandy  waste, 
with  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  to  relieve  its  desolation, 
succeeds  to  the  waste  of  waters.      Upon  this   sandy 


mark  further  that  it  seems  also  to  contain  the  substancft 
of  the  name  JJr,  the  Chaldean  home  of  Abraham,  and 
that  it  was  for  a  similar  reason  that  Orfah,  or  Edessa,. 
long  thought  to  l)e  the  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  equivalent  of  Erech,  i.e.,  that  Ur,  or 
Hur,  and  Erech  were  names  of  the  same  place.  On 
this  opinion  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  hereafter. 
Let  us  now  notice  briefly  the  leading  features  of  the 
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site  of  Warka,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lof tus.  A  rampart 
of  earth,  of  almost  circular  form,  nearly  six  miles  in 
circiiuiference,  and  sometimes  forty  feet  in  height,  sur- 
rounds the  area.  Of  this  space  the  greater  part  is  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  mounds,  consisting  cliiefly  of  one 
principal  one  and  several  others  detached.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  on  which 
stand  the  most  important  remains,  and  in  many  places 
the  traces  of  fire  are  manifest,  due  either  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  city  was  destroyed,  or  to  the  existence  in 
various  parts  of  it  of  furnaces  for  baking  bricks  and 
pottery.  Within  or  without  the  walls  are  three  prin- 
cipal edifices,  one  called  in  Arabic  Buivdriya,  a  word 
signifying  "  reed  mats,"  and  illustrating  the  mode  of 
confetruction  used — viz.,  bricks  interlaid  with  reeds,  at 
distances  of  four  to  five  feet.  It  is  a  tower  200  feet 
square  and  about  100  feet  in  height.  Many  of  the  in- 
scribed bricks  supporting  its  walls  bear  the  name  of 
JJrul-h,  a  king,  perhaps  the  founder,  whose  date  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  2230  B.C. ;  and  in  some  of 
those  which  compose  the  superstructure,  the  name  also 
may  be  read  of  another  king",  who  died  about  700  years 
later,  and  who  may  be  thought  to  have  either  repaired 
or  rebuilt  the  work  of  liis  predecessor.  A  second 
building,  called  Wusivas,  from  a  negi'o  who  attempted 
to  i^enetrate  into  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure, 
is  larger  than  the  Buwariya,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
remains  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  style  of 
Chaldean  architecture  in,  perhaps,  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  Many  other  buildings  possessing  architectural 
features  of  a  striking  kind,  some  of  them  of  later  date, 
are  found  within  the  area  of  the  walls,  and  beyond  the 
enclosure  are  many  artificial  mounds,  one  of  them  950 
feet  in  circumference  and  90  feet  in  height,  the  purpose 
of  whose  construction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  Southern  Chaldea, 
including  Warka,  is  full  of  sepulchral  memorials, 
while  Assyria  is  remarkably  deficient  in  them.  Warka 
itself  is  a  city  of  tombs,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Greek  historian,  Arrian,  in  his  accoimt  of 
Alexander's  entrance  into  Babylon,  and  description  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  speaks  of  the  tombs  of  Assyrian 
kings  as  being  very  numerous  among  the  marshes  of 
the  Euphrates  (Arr.  Exp.,  \Ti. ;  Loftus,  p.  198).  But 
"whatever  may  have  been  the  former  condition  of 
Warka,  it  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Its  solitude,  says 
Mr.  Lof  tiis,  is  even  more  sti-iking  than  that  of  Babylon. 
"  There  is  no  life  for  miles  around.  No  river  glides 
in  grandeur  at  the  base  of  its  mounds ;  no  green  date- 
groves  flourish  near  its  ruins.  The  jackal  and  the 
hyaena  appear  to  shun  the  dull  asjiect  of  its  tombs. 
The  king  of  birds  never  hovers  over  the  deserted  waste. 
A  l:ilade  of  grass  or  an  insect  finds  no  existence  there. 
Of  all  the  desolate  pictui'es  which  I  have  ever  beheld, 
that  of  Warka  incomparably  i?iirpasses  aU.''  (Loftus, 
p.  167.) 

We  now  come  to  Calneu.  or  as  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  versions  have  it,  Chalanne.  also  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.  One  opinion,  maintained  by  M.  Oppcrt,  iden- 
tifies Calneh  with  Mugheyr ;   another  places  it  higher 


up  the  river,  not  far  from  Kerkesyah ;  whUe  a  third,  held 
by  Sir  H.  RawUnson,  regards  Niffuv  as  its  modem  equi- 
valent. (St.  Jerome,  as  quoted  above  ;  Oi^pert,  Expedi- 
tion en  Mesopotamie,  i.  258 ;  Chesney,  i.  62 — 118.) 
Niffar  is  situated  on  the  diy  bank  of  a  dosei'ted  canal, 
Shut-el-Nil,  and  consists  of  a  niuuber  of  mounds  of 
unequal  heights  and  irregular  forms,  haunted  by  lions, 
and  abounding  in  coffins  of  baked  clay  (Lay;u'd,  Nin. 
and  Bab.,  xxiv.,  pp.  556 — 566).  Sir  H.  Rawlinsou  con- 
sidered NifPar  to  be  the  true  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  that  Babylon  proceeded  from  Niffar,  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  interpolated  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators of  Isa.  X.  9,  where  Calno  is  mentioned,  "  at  which 
j)lace,"  it  says,  "the  tower  was  buUt."  The  original 
name  appears  to  have  been  Tel-Ami,  the  stronghold  of 
Anu,  a  name  which  perhaps  represents  that  of  Noah, 
and  the  name  NifPar,  which  apj)ear3  upon  the  inscrip- 
tions as  Ni2mr,  was,  jjcrhaps,  given  later.  The  older 
opinion,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  identified  Calneh 
with  Ctesiphon,  in  the  district  called  Chalouitis,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  in  a  more  northern  one  called 
Calacine  or  Calachene.  (Jerome,  as  above ;  Plin.,  vi. 
122  ;  Strabo,  xi.  530 ;  Ptol.,  vi.  1, 2  ;  Smith's  Anc.  Hist,  I 
98.)  Calneh  is  also  read  for  Caiitieh  by  one  MS.  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  where  the  mention  of  it  would  place  it 
much  more  to  the  north. 

There  are  stid  two  Scripture  names  connected  with 
Southern  Chaldea  which  shoidd,  perhajis,  be  considered 
before  we  proceed  to  Babylon — Ellasar  and  Uk  of  tho 
Chaldees.  Of  these  Ellasar  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xiv.  1) 
in  connection  with  Arioch,  a  name  which,  though  pro- 
bably not  denoting  the  same  person,  evidently  resembles 
TJrukh,  that  of  the  probable  foimder  of  Warka.  Ellasar 
has  been  thoiight  to  be  a  name  for  tho  same  place  as 
Telassar  (Isa.  xxx™.  12) ;  but  tliis  would  carry  it  too  far 
to  the  north.  Another  opinion  has  thought  it  to  be  tho 
same  place  as  Larissa,  mentioned  ))y  Xenophon,  the  Athe- 
nian soldier-author,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  Expedition  of 
Cyrus.  Ptolemy,  in  his  account  of  Babylonia,  mentions 
a  place  called  Tludatha  as  being  near  the  Tigris,  in  tho 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Berosus  mentions  a  place  called 
Larancha,  and  the  inscriptions  found  at  Sinkarah  give 
a  name  Larsa,  which  seems  fairly  to  answer  to  Ellasar. 
Sinkarah  is  a  ruined  town,  about  fifteen  miles  soiith-east 
of  Warka.  If  tliis  be  the  true  sito  of  Ellasar,  it  is  im- 
possible that  Larissa  of  Xenophon  can  have  any  con- 
nection with  that  place,  as  tho  narrative  of  Xenophon 
shows  Larissa  to  have  been  much  more  to  the  north. 
The  word  Sinkarah  seems  to  bo  closely  connected  with 
Shinar,  whose  king,  Amraphel,  was  allied  with  Arioch, 
king  of  Ellasar,  in  the  expedition  against  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  ;  and  thus  in  the  Uyo  names,  Larsa  and  Sin- 
karah may,  perhaps,  bo  preserved  the  memorials  both  of 
Shinar,  the  name  of  the  region,  and  of  Ellasar,  the  town 
or  district  of  which  Undch  or  Arioch  was  tho  ruler  iu 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Like  Warka.  Sinkarah  is  a  city 
of  tombs,  and  appears  to  have  l)oeu  early  abandoned. 
(Berosus,  p.  55  ;  Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.  4.  7  ;  Ptol.,  v.  20.  4  ; 
Rawhnsou's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  Essay  vi. ;  Loftus, 
p.  251.) 
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"^^^^^^^  HE  mode  of  tliis  mysterious  encounter  at 
(<)M  ^!^^    Peniel  we  are  not  careful  to  define.     It 

CCSl  l^S^     ™''^y  ^^^^   ^^^^    ''''   "^'^'^^^^    ^^   ^^^    uiglit. 
^^s^^^     Who  can  deny  that  all  the  great  spiritual 
truths  and  lessons  taught  here  might  have  been  con- 
veyed through  such  a  channel .?     But  till  it   can   be 
shown  that  a  dream  or  vision  ever  left  behind  it  such 
a  physical  residt  as  the  halting  upon  the  thigh,  we  are 
content  to  take  the  narrative  literally.      Of   greater 
importance  is  it  to  notice  that   this  was  the  crisis  or 
turning-point  in  Jacob's  inner  life.     The  bestowment 
upon  this  occasion  of  the  new  name  would   of  itseK 
have  led  us  to  expect  this.     A  careful  study  of  his  life 
establishes  it.     Dividing  that  life  into  two  parts — the 
97  years  that  preceded,  and  the  50  that  followed  the 
great  inter^dew  at  Peniel — we  find  little  in  the  former 
to  attract;  not  a  little,  on  tho  other  hand,   to  repel. 
Abundance,  indeed,    of  good   materials   of    character 
exhibit   themselves :   nothing    shallow,    nothing  weak, 
all  of  good  quality  and  proportion,  quick  intelligence, 
warm    affection,    poetic   sentiment,   large    and  varied 
capacities  for   work,  firmness  of  purpose,  fertility  of 
resource,  unfaltering  self-confidence ;  but  the  presence, 
withal,  of  a  selfish  and  sneaking  cunning,   an  aptness 
for  deceit  and  treacheiy  in  dealing  even  with  nearest 
friends ;    and  the  absence  of  any  clear  tokens  of  tlie 
continuous   and   dominant  influence   of  the  ancestral 
faith  —  the  first  \'ision  at  Bethel  making  apparently 
but  a  temporary  impression — one  that  faded  away  amid 
the  manifold  engagements  of  the  strange  and  troubled 
life  at  Padan-aram.     In  the  second  section,  the  fifty 
years  that   date  from  Peniel,   Jacob  appears   a  c[uite 
altered  man ;    the   old   nature,    doubtless,   stiU  there, 
but  thoroughly  restrained  and  subdued.     ISTot  a  trace 
of  craft  in   any  one   piece  of   conduct :   the  crooked 
cunning  ways  followed  no  more.     For  adroitness  there 
is  simplicity;    for  falsehood,  truth.       SeK-confidence 
has    got  its    death-wound    in  that  midnight  meeting. 
Henceforth  a  certain   nameless  gentleness,    restraint, 
timidity,  distrust  appear.      Spiiitually  he  halts,  when 
before  he  would  have  put  down  his  foot  imfaltering. 
He  hears  of  the  indignity  done  to  Dinah,  and  "  holds 
Ms  peace  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  5).     Simeon  and  Levi  avenge 
the  wrong  by  a  deed  of  shameless  deceit  and  cruelty. 
He  trembles  "  lest  the  Canaauites  and  Pei-izzites  should 
gather  themselves  against  him  and  slay  him  "  (xxxiv. 
30).     A  stiU  more  shameless  deed  than  the  one  done  at 
Shechem  is  committed  in  his  own  household,  and  all 
that  is  said  of  him  is  that  "  ho  heard  it "  (xxxv.  22). 
Trial  follows  trial,  bereavement  succeeds  bereavement. 
Under    severe   and   protracted    discipline,  the    higher 
spiritual  nature  grows  and.ripens,  till  at  the  close  the 
piety  of  Abraham   ahd  Isaac,"  their- faith  In  God  and 
in  liis  speciai  promts,  'shines  forth  in  Jacob  in  un- 


clouded beauty.  The  dates  and  incidents  of  this  most 
interesting  period  of  Jacob's  life  may  be  tabidated  as 
follows : — 


Jacob. 

Isaac. 

Joseph. 

Incident.             i 

Hecord. 

Arte. 

Ago. 

Ago. 

07 

157 

6 

The  wrestling  with 
the     Angel      at 
Peuiel. 

Sojourn  atSuccoth 

At  Shechem 

Rape  of  Dinah,  the 
plot,     and     the 
massacre  .     .     . 

Bethel  re-visited  . 

Death  of  Dehorah 
at  Bethel. 

Death  of  Rachel  at 
Ephrath  ;    hirth 
of  Benjamin. 

Gen.xxxii.  24—32; 
compare    Gen. 
sxx.     25,     26 ; 
xxxi.  38,  41. 
Gen.  xxxiii.  17. 
sxxiii.18— 20. 
xxxiv. 

sxxv.   1 — 15. 
xxxv.  8. 

xxxv.  16— 20. 

107 

167 

16 

Arrival  at  Ilehron 

xxxv.  27. 

108 

16S 

17 

Joseph    sold    into 
Egypt. 

xxxvii.  2. 

120 

180 

29 

Death  of  Isaac.      . 

xxxv.  28,  29. 

121 

30 

Joseph    presented 
to  Pharaoh. 

xli.  46. 

130 

39 

Jacob's     presenta- 
tion to  Pharaoh. 

xlvii.  7—10. 

146 

... 

53 

Adoptiouand  bless- 
ing of  Eplu-aim 
and  Manasseh. 

xlviii. 

147 

56 

Death  and    burial 
of  Jacob. 

xlix.  33  ;     1. 
1—13. 

When  "  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  upon  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept "  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4), 
did  Jacob  not  feel  that  he  had  misjudged  his  brother  ? 
Men  such  as  Esau  are  reckless,  passionate,  seK-willed, 
and  seK-indulgent,  but  not  rancorous  or  malevolent; 
not  given  to  nurse  a  grudge  in  secret  for  years,  biding 
revenge,  but  as  quick  often  in  their  forgiveness  as  in 
their  anger,  and  open  to  aU  the  generous  and  kindly 
affections.  So  was  it  at  least  with  his  affectionate 
embrace  of  Jacob  after  their  long  separation.  But  the 
restless  roving  spirit  of  the  son  of  the  desert  was  not 
long  in  revealing  itself.  It  woidd  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  very  day  of  their  meeting  that  ho  said  to  Jacob 
"  Let  us  take  oiu-  jom-ney ;  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go 
before  thee."  The  i)roposal  was,  with  good  reason  given, 
declined,  nor  was  his  kindly  offer  of  leaA-ing  behind 
a  protecting  band  more  welcome.  So,  satisfied  with  a 
few  hours'  intercom-se,  "  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his 
way  to  Seir."  Left  to  regidate  his  movements  as  he 
pleased,  Jacob  descended  from  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok, 
and  pitched  his  camp  at  Succoth,  somewhere  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  but  whether  on  the  eastern  or 
western  side  of  the  river  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Here  he 
not  only  Imilt  a  house  for  himself,  but  erected  booths 
for  his  flocks.  It  may  have  been  some  sanitary  con- 
sideration, springing  out  of  the  condition  of  his  flocks  as 
affected  by  theii-  late  rapid  march,  which  led  him  to  put 
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them  for  some  time  iiudei-  cover — a  tiling  not  common 
in  the  East,  where  night  and  day,  smumer  and  winter, 
they  live  in  the  open  air.  That  the  stay  at  Succoth 
was  more  than  a  mere  ordinary  lialt  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment upon  a  jom-ney,  is  thus  apparent;  but  can  wo 
form  any  idea  of  its  probable  length  ?  We  have  ten 
years  here  to  come  and  go  upon,  for  so  long  was  tho 
interval  Ijctween  Jacob's  reaching  the  borders  of  Canaan 
and  his  arrival  at  Hebron.  Over  these  intervening 
years  we  liave  to  distribute  tho  incidents  recorded  in 
tho  33rd,  34th,  and  35th  chapters  of  Genesis.  To  allow 
of  Dinah  and  her  brothers  being  of  anything  like  suffi- 
cient age,  it  is  necessary  to  tlu-ow  the  events  narrated 
in  tlie  34th  chapter  as  far  on  as  possible  towards  the 
close  of  this  period.  If  we  assign  a  year  to  the  journey 
from  Shcchem  to  Bethel,  Ephrath,  Edar,  and  Mamre, 
there  remain  nine  years  to  be  divided  between  Succoth 
and  Shechem.  But  did  Jacob  actually  allow  ten  years  to 
elapse  after  reaching  the  l^anks  of  the  Jordan  before 
\isiting  his  aged  parent  at  Mamre?  So  long  as  the 
terror  of  Esau  was  upon  him,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  he  might  shrink  from  a  possible  encoimter 
■with  his  brother,  l)ut  from  that  terror  tho  meetuig  by 
the  banks  of  the  Jabbok  deHvered  him.  We  can  even 
imagine  that  taking  into  consideration  his  father's 
peculiar  disposition  and  his  extreme  existing  frailties, 
Jacol)  might  have  shrimk  from  bringing  so  Large  a 
company,  with  all  the  domestic  rivah-ies  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  and  the  eleven  cliildren  of  his  household,  in  upon 
such  a  lover  of  quiet  as  Isaac  ever  was ;  but  that  after 
so  long  a  separation  Jacob  should  have  lived  con- 
tinuously so  many  years  so  near  to  Hebron  as  he  was 
at  Succoth  and  at  Shechem — a  single  week  enough  to 
cany  him  to  and  fro,  and  give  him  a  day  or  two  with 
Isaac — mthout  once  going  to  see  him,  is  almost  in- 
credible. What  so  likely  as  that  after  ha^^ng  got  his 
family  and  flocks  all  comfortably  housed  at  Succoth, 
Jacob  left  them  for  a  few  days  to  pay  a  hasty  and 
v.urecorded  visit  to  his  father,  bringing  back  with  him 
Rebekah's  maid,  his  own  old  nurso,  who  told  him  all 
about  his  mother's  deatJi,  and  who  got  in  a  few  years 
such  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  whole  household  of 
Rebekah's  nieces,  that  when  they  Ijuried  her  at  Bethel 
the  oak  beneath  which  they  laid  her  Avas  called  the  "oak 
of  weei)ing?  "  How  else  arc  we  to  account  for  Deborah's 
presence  and  for  the  emotion  excited  by  her  death  ? 

From  Succoth  Jacob  removed  to  Shecliem.  It  was 
here  that,  120  years  before,  his  grandfather  had  mado 
his  first  halt  and  reared  his  first  altar  in  the  Land 
of  Promise.  But  Jacob  not  only  pitched  a  tent  and 
raised  an  altar ;  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from  the 
Shechemitcs  and  dug  a  well,  the  remains  of  whose 
masonry  still  tell  of  tho  great  labour  that  must  have 
been  bestowed  on  it.  Obviously  a  prolonged  residence 
lierc  was  meditated ;  nor  was  it  till  his  hold  of  the 
place  was  loosened  by  tho  crime  of  Shechem  and  the 
bloody  cruelty  of  his  sons ;  nor  was  it  till  God  said  to 
liim,  "Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,"  that  he  took  his  de- 
parture. The  part  taken  personally  by  Jacob  in  the 
whole  afEair  of  tho  Shechemites  (if  indeed  it  can  be 


said  that  he  took  any  part  whatever  in  it)  not  only 
indicates  a  spirit  chastened  and  subdued,  but  shows 
that  already,  young  as  they  are,  his  own  children  have 
but  slight  regard  to  his  judgment  or  wUl.  His  sons 
are  with  tho  cattle  in  the  field  when  Jacob  first  hears 
of  Dinah's  defilement.  As  one  afraid  to  speak  out  his 
sentiments  in  their  absence,  ho  held  liis  peace  "until 
they  were  come."  Hamor  comes  out  to  commune  with 
Jacob,  to  try  and  make  up  the  matter  amicably.  But 
nothing  is  said  or  done  tiU  the  sons  "  come  out  of  the 
field,"  and  when  they  come  they  take  the  whole  colloquy 
out  of  their  father's  hands  into  their  own.  They  did 
not  consult  him  as  to  their  ti-eacherous  pi-oposal.  By 
tacit  consent  he  was  ]3arty  to  the  arrangement  made, 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  and  never  suspected  tho  foul 
violation  of  it,  from  the  first  contemplated.  And  when 
before  his  eyes  the  deceit  and  abominable  barbarity  of 
the  sack  of  the  town  and  slaughter  of  its  helpless 
inhabitants  was  perpetrated,  he  neither  attempted  to 
restrain,  nor  ventured  to  condemn,  but  said  only  to 
Simeon  and  Levi,  "  Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me 
to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  they  shall 
gather  themselves  together  against  me ;  I  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, I  and  my  house."  Was  it  that  ho  was  insensible 
to  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  and  thought  only  of  its 
consequences  ?  Let  the  words  that  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards  broke  from  his  trembling  lips  upon  his 
death-bed  in  Egypt  l)o  the  answer.  "  Simeon  and  Le^T 
are  brethren  ;  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their 
habitations.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  invited. 
Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel." 

It  seems  strange  that  Jacob  should  have  delayed  so 
long  in  going  to  Bethel — have  needed  to  be  reminded 
of  the  vow  that  he  then  had  made.  We  may  do  him, 
however,  some  injustice  here.  Tho  remembrance  of 
the  vow  may  have  been  fresh  enough  upon  his  heart, 
especially  since  that  inter%aew  at  Peniel.  But  he  may 
have  been  resti-ained  by  his  knowledge  of  how  unfit 
his  family  and  retainers  were  for  going  up  with  him  to 
a  i:)lace  so  suggestive  of  a  vowed  and  exclusive  alle- 
giance to  the  one  true  God.  The  command  that  now 
came  f  roni  heaven  quickened  his  sense  of  this,  and  he 
issued  the  peremptory  order,  "Put  away  tho  strange 
gods  that  are  among  you."  Who  can  tell  how  far  it 
was  the  fear  which  tlio  massacre  of  the  Shcchemite& 
excited  which  prepared  his  motley  company  for  at  once- 
and  so  f  uUy  carrying  out  the  order,  bringing  "  all  the 
strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their 
ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears" — all  tho  objects 
and  instruments  of  their  idolatry— and  burning  them 
under  the  oak  ?  At  Bethel  God  again  appeared  to  him, 
not  now  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  but  in  some  %-isible 
form,  renewing  the  promise,  and  "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar 
in  the  place  where  he  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar  of 
stone,  and  he  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon,  and  he- 
poured  oil  thereon;"  the  first  mention  of  such  a  mode 
of  consecration.  The  name  already  given  to  himself  at 
Peniel,  which  he  had  not  perhaps  communicated  to  any 
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one,  had  not  at  least  exclusively  appropriated,  he  was 
now  told  to  assume  ;  and  the  name  that  he  had  already 
given  when  alone  to  the  place,  but  which  no  one  else 
may  have  known  of  or  heard  given,  he  now  openly 
attaches  to  it. 

There  was  no  lingering  at  Bethel.  The  impulse 
was  now  strong  upon  him  to  get  to  Hebron.  It  was 
but  a  two  days'  journey.  Yet  short  as  the  way  was, 
it  brought  with  it  a  bitter  grief  in  Rachel's  death. 
Seven  years  had  once  seemed  but  a  few  days  for  the 
love  he  had  to  her.  She  had  provoked  him  occasionally 
by  her  pettish  impatience  at  Padan-aram,  but  the 
anger  she  had  kindled  was  but  short-lived.  More 
recently  she  had  been  the  source  of  an  anxiety — all  the 
deeper  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  When  all  the  gods 
were  brought  forth  to  be  buried,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
Laban's  teraphim  would  be  among  the  number  coming 
out  of  Rachel's  tent  ?  And  what  could  Jacob  think  as 
he  looked  upon  them  and  remembered  that  scene  upon 
Moimt  Gilead,  and  how  he  had  said  in  his  ignorance 
and  false  confidence  to  Laban,  '•  With  whomsoever  thou 
findest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  live  ?"  Rachel,  he  know 
now,  had  stolen  the  images.  What  if  she  had  been 
detected  then  ?  Hers  was  that  fatal  family  gift  of 
Iseaxity  which  she  had  shared  with  her  aunt  Rebekah, 
but  hers  also  that  fatal  family  taint  of  deceitfulness 
from  which  he  had  not  himself  escaped,  and  which  now 
in  one  form  after  another  was  developing  itseK  in  his 
household.  But  still  he  loved  her,  and  when  the  sudden 
iUness  and  the  sharj)  suffering,  and  the  unlooked-for 
death  occurred  at  Ephrath,  it  was  to  Jacob  an  over- 
whelming woe.  Long  years  afterward  in  Egyjit  one 
told  Joseph  that  his  father  was  dying,  and  he  took  his 
two  sons  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  to  a  parting  intervievv-. 
And  Jacob  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed, 
and  spake  very  tenderly  and  encouragingly  to  Joseph 
about  himself  and  his  two  sons.  Then  turning  for  a 
moment  to  tliink  about  himself — to  look  back  upon  the 
past — he  added,  "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come 
to  Ephrath  :  and  I  burfed  her  there  in  the  way  of 
Ephrath."  Alone  out  of  all  the  family  incidents  of 
a  long  and  chequered  life,  the  death  and  the  burial  of 
Rachel  were  remembered  and  thus  touchingly  referred 
to.  Jacob  had  often  thought  of  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  present  to  his  old  father  one  whose  beauty 
would  remind  him  of  his  own  Rebekah.  But  within 
&  day's  march   of  Hebron  he  has  to  lay  her  in  the 


grave.'  In  the  babe  born  at  Ephrath  Isaac  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  much  interest.  But  Joseph  is  there 
to  be  presented  to  his  grandfather — Joseph  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  youth.  And  did  it  not  kui'J.le  a  new  life 
in  the  old  man's  heart  to  see  in  Joseph  the  budding 
of  dispositions  far  liker  his  own  and  his  father's  than 
ever  Jacob's  were  ?  For  the  gentleness,  the  simplicity, 
the  truthfulness,  the  fidelity  that  shone  out  so  conspi- 
cuously in  the  Egyptian  life  must  even  thus  early  have 
shoAvn  themselves.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  Jacob 
"  loved  Joseph  more  than  aU  his  children."  In  him 
there  was  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his  own  earlier 
faults — in  him  no  such  cunning,  no  such  cruelty,  no 
such  turbulent  insubordination  as  he  had  already  wit- 
nessed in  his  other  children.  Here  amid  the  turbid 
waters  that  surround  him,  there  was  one  pui-e  bright 
silvery  stream  upon  which  his  eye  would  rest  with 
delight,  and  upon  which  he  would  ask  his  old  father  to 
gaze  along  mth  him.  It  was  the  one  star  of  hope  that 
shone  in  those  heavens  which  the  death  at  Ephrath 
had  so  darkened.  But  a  year  has  scarce  elapsed  when, 
from  the  distant  Dothan,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  the  rest 
bring  the  blood-stained  coat  to  Hebron,  and  ask  theii- 
father  if  he  recognises  it.  By  a  made-up  dress  he  had 
deceived  his  own  father.  By  a  like  artifice  he  is  himself 
deceived  now  by  his  own  sons.  "  It  is  my  son's  coat ; 
an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ;  Joseph  is  without 
doubt  rent  in  pieces.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son 
many  days.  And  all  his  sons  and  aU  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ; 
and  he  said,  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave-  unto 
my  son  mourning  "  (chap,  xxxra.  33 — 35). 


1  A  Moslem  wely,  or  grave  of  a  saint,  on  the  road-side  -within  a 
mile  or  so  of  Bethlehem,  as  you  enter  it  from  Jerusalem,  is  the 
traditional  grave  of  Eachel ;  but  there  is  another  "  sepulchre  of 
Eachel "  spoken  of  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  which  lay  within  "  the  border 
of  Benjamin,  at  Zelzah."  As  this  border  did  not  extend  south- 
ward beyond  Jerusalem,  the  sepulchre  must  have  lain  north  of  that 
city.  Eamah,  the  home  of  San.uel,  from  which  Eachel's  voice  is 
represented  as  issuing  as  she  weeps  for  her  children,  and  where 
we  would  naturally  place  her  tomb,  was  also  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin.  To  reconcile  this  ap- 
parent discrepancy,  it  has  been  suggested  the  remains  of  Eachel 
may  have  been  deposited  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem, 
and  removed  afterwards  to  Eiimah.  See  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Smith's  Diclionary,  aud  Lange  on  Genesis,  p.  569. 

2  Into  slieol.  This  is  the  first  place  in  which  this  word  occurs. 
It  cannot  mean  the  grave  considered  simply  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  the  dead  body.  The  Hebrews  had  another  well-known  word 
for  the  grave  regarded  as  such.  Besides,  Joseph  had  never  been 
buried— was  lying  in  no  grave.  Yet  Jacob  speaks  of  going  down 
unto  him  into  sheol.  For  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  primitive 
conception  of  sheol,  see  Lange  on  Genesis,  pp.  584 — 587. 


BOOKS   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— IV. 

THE  PROPHETS :— HABAKKUK. 

BY    THE    REV.    SAMUEL    COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


AYING  announced  his  theme,  Habakkuk 
rises  at  once — and  by  one  of  those  rapid 
and  abrupt  transitions  characteristic  of 
this    form    of    poetry — to   the    sublime 

which  is  the  glory  of  his   ode.     He  has 


heard,  and  trembled  to  hear,  "  tidings  "  of  an  approach- 
ing manifestation  of  the  Di-v-iue  power  and  majesty. 
To  comfort  and  reassure  his  trembling  heart,  he  recalls 
similar  manifestations  made  to  his  fathers  in  time  past, 
and  the  happy  results  in  which  they  had  issued.     He 
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recalls  the  "  apocalypse "  of  Siuai,  when  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  appeared  in  the  gmng  of  the  law  (iii.  3,  4). 
Ho  recalls  the  ravages  of  plague  and  pestilence  in 
the  desert,  during  the  exodus  (ver.  5).  Ho  recalls  the 
consternation  of  the  desert  and  Canaanite  clans,  when 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  led  by  Jehovah,  advanced  npon 
them  and  overthrew  them  (vs.  6 — 9).  Ho  recalls  the 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Amorites,  in  which 
"  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel,"  and  at  Joshua's  command 
"  the  sun  stood  stiU  xipon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,"  '■  txntil  the  jjeople  had  avenged  them- 
selves on  their  enemies  "  (ver.  11).  And  he  closes  the 
theophany  with  a  few  exulting  verses,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  mercifid  and  gracious  end  of  these  terrible 
displays  of  the  Divine  omuij)otence  (vs.  12 — 15).  But 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  poetry  we  are  reading,  not 
history ;  an  ode,  not  a  chronicle.  The  prophet  gives  us 
no  details  of  the  events  he  recalls,  no  distiuct  and 
specific  recital  of  them,  but  only  such  hints,  such  sug- 
gestive names  and  allusions,  as  would  suffice  to  call  up 
scene  after  scene  in  the  minds  of  men  to  whom  the 
history  of  their  fathers  was  intimately  known.  The 
Hebrews  lived  in  the  past  almost  as  much  as  they  did 
in  the  present.  The  sacred  annals  of  their  race  were 
"  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words."  The 
slightest  hint,  therefore,  the  mere  turn  of  a  phrase, 
woidd  act  on  their  memory  like  a  charm,  and  wake  to 
life  scenes  and  events  which  were  never  very  long 
absent  from  their  thoughts.  Habakkuk  had  no  need 
to  rehearse  the  deeds  of  ancient  time  at  length;  the 
barest  allusion  would  be  enough ;  nor  would  the  laws 
of  the  ode,  the  most  abrupt  and  impetuous  of  poetic 
forms,  permit  more  than  hint  or  suggestion.  The  ode 
is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  "  descriptive  poetry." 
Restless,  and  full  of  impulse,  it  sings  "  in  wandering 
measures."  Its  movement  is  that  of  the  swallow, 
swift,  and  full  of  quick,  imexpected  turns.  It  pre- 
supposes much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  as 
witness  the  odes  of  Pindar,  or  any  of  our  fine  English 
odes,  Gray's  or  Collins's,  MUton's  or  Wordsworth's.  It 
touches  point  after  point  of  its  subject  with  light,  but 
the  Hght  never  tarries  long  on  a  single  spot ;  it  leaps 
and  flashes  from  point  to  point,  and  requires  that  we 
should  see  what  it  illuminates  at  a  glance.  Habakkuk 
only  does  what,  as  a  poet,  he  was  boimd  to  do.  He 
aims  at  producing  a  strong  and  deep  impression,  by 
condensing  into  the  briefest  possible  compass  such  a 
view  of  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  of  God,  the 
magnolia  Dei,  as  would  ■\-i\-idly  recall  the  whole  course 
of  the  Hebrew  story,  and  make  all  past  "judgments" 
interpret  the  "  judgment "  he  had  been  moved  to 
predict.  And,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  a  detached 
and  historical  description  of  them,  he  gives  us,  in  touch 
on  touch,  stroke  after  stroke,  the  impression  they  had 
produced  on  his  mind. 

What  made  his  work  the  shorter  makes  ours  the 
longer.  For,  if  we  would  read  the  ode  with  intelligence 
— as  we  must  expand  its  poetry  into  history — we  must 
both  recall,  in  some  detail,  the  historical  events  to  which 
he  abruptly  alludes,  and  note  what  forms  they  assumed 


in  his  mind.     One  point  we  must  mark  at  once,  viz., 

that  the  projihet  is  raised  above  the  bounds  of  time.    Ho 

beholds  the  Inhabitant  of  eternity  in  eternity.    All  past 

manifestations  of  God  pass  before  him  as  taking  place 

while  he  gazes  upon  them.     In  short,  he  is  in  a  vision, 

and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appears  unto  him.     He  sees 

what  the  fathers  saio.     And  what  is  it  that  he  beholds  ? 

"  God  cometli  from  Teman, 

The  Holy  One  from  the  mountains  of  Paran. 
His  splendour  covcreth  the  heavens, 
And  the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
The  brightness  is  like  that  of  the  sun ; 
Eays  stream  forth  from  his  hand  : 
And  there  his  glory  is  hid." 

Sinai  is  not  mentioned  in  these  verses,  and  yet  this  is 
simply  a  poetic  conception  of  the  giving  of  the  law  at 
Siuai,  as  no  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can 
doubt;  for  there  is  hardly  a  j)hrase  in  these  verses 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  Moses  or  Deborah.  The 
song  ^  in  which  "  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed  the 
chilcb-en  of  Israel  before  his  death  "  opens  thus  : — 

"  Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 
And  rose  np  upon  them  from  Seir ; 
He  shone  out  from  ilie  moimtains  of  Paran, 
And  he  came  forth  from  the  myriads  of  his  angels, 
Flashing  forth  rays  of  fire  upon  theinfrom  his  right  hand." 

The  leading  image  in  the  verses  both  of  Moses  and  of 
Habakkuk  is  that  of  a  sunrise.  As  they  conceived  the 
scene,  the  glory  of  God  rose  on  the  children  of  Isi'ael 
encamped  under  Siuai,  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  when 
the  morning  spreads  do-\vn  the  mountains.  Moses 
speaks  of  Jehovah  as  rising  up,  as  shining  forth,  as 
flashing  forth  fiery  rays.  Habakkuk  expressly  says 
that  his  brightness  was  lihe  that  of  the  sun,  that  his 
splendoxir  covered  the  heavens,  that  the  earth  was  full 
of  his  glory,  that  rays  streamed  forth  from  his  hand. 
The  image  is  at  once  natural  and  sublime.  But,  as  used 
by  these  great  poets,  it  has  touches  of  beauty  which  are 
not  ob^aous  at  the  fii-st  glance.  To  gain  these  we  must 
tiy  to  conceive  the  scene.  The  Israelites  were  camped 
in  the  wilderness  before  the  moimt.  Above  them 
towered  the  grim  nigged  peaks  of  Sinai.  It  was  this 
moimtain,  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  seen, 
over  which  the  Divine  Sun  rose  upon  them.  But  far 
away,  across  the  desert,  in  the  distant  east,  two  other 
lofty  ranges  lifted  their  crests  to  heaven  :  the  one  was 
the  limestone  range  of  Edom,  of  which  Mount  Seir  was 
the  highest  peak ;  the  other  was  the  moimtains  of  Paran, 
which  formed  the  southera  wall  of  Canaan.  As  these 
lofty  ranges  lay  to  the  east,  or,  more  strictly,  the  north- 
east, of  Sinai,  the  sun,  viiiich  the  children  of  Israel  saw 
pouriug  its  light  over  the  j^eaks  and  crags  of  Sinai, 
must  first  have  "  risen  up  on  Mount  Seir,"  and  "  shone 
out  on  the  moimtaius  of  Paran."  To  them  that  would 
be  the  natural  com-se  of  the  sim.  It  would  rise  in  the 
distant  east,  behind  the  ranges  of  Paran  and  Edom; 
having  topped  these  ranges,  it  would  shine  full  upon 
Siuai,  and  then,  climbing  the  summit  of  Sinai,  it  would 
shine  do^vn,  ivith  fiery  rays,  on  the  camp  of  Israel.  Of 
this  figure  Moses  availed  liimseK  Avhen  describing  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  gloiy.     God  came  to  them, 

1  Deut.  xxxiii.  2. 
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as  a  sxin,  to  give  tliem  light — came  clothed  with  majesty 
as  with  a  garment.  And,  to  give  effect  to  the  figure,  he 
dra^jes  it  in  forms  borrowed  from  the  sunrise  as  it 
woidd  appear  to  the  Israelites  encamped  beneath  the 
momitam. 

Deborah,  in  her  song  of  jH-aise  and  triimiph,^  takes 
up  the  same  imageiy,  varying  it,  however,  to  adapt  it  to 
her  pm-pose.     She  sings  : — 

"  Lord,  when  tliou  wcntcst  out  of  Scir, 

When  tliou  marchccUt  out  of  the  field  of  Edam, 
The  earth  trembled, 
The  heavens  dropped. 
The  mountains  melted  from  before  the  Lord, 
Even  Sinai  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 

Possessed  by  thoughts  of  battle  and  "sdctory,  Deborah 
conceives  of  the  manifestation  on  Sinai  under  the  figure 
of  a  march,  but  the  march  of  the  sun  on  its  course.  To 
her  it  seems  that,  issuing  from  the  lofty  terraces  of 
Seir,  God  had  advanced  across  the  desert  till  he  reached 
Sinai,  where  he  stopd,  revealing  himself  in  his  glory, 
causing  aU  its  rugged  edges  to  meet  and  flow  into 
beauty. 

Habakkut  takes  up  both  tlie  thought  of  Deborah  and 
that  of  Moses.  But,  first,  he  smiply  expands  that  of 
the  man  of  God.  As  he  gazes  on  the  vision,  the  land 
of  Edom  (of  which  Tenian  is  but  another  name")  rises 
before  him  with  its  double  range  of  red  sandstone  and 
limestone  hiUs ;  and  over  against  these  hiUs  "  the  moun- 
tains of  Paran,"  separated  from  them  only  by  the 
deep  vaUey  of  the  Ghor.  In  the  south-western  desert 
lies  the  range  of  Sinai,  and  beyond  it  the  fathers  of 
Israel  are  encamped.  He  sees  God  rise  and  come,  like 
a  sun,  over  Teman  and  Paran,  advance  higher  and 
higher  till  he  tops  the  crest  of  Sinai,  and  shines  down 
upon  the  camp,  his  splendour  covering  the  heavens, 
his  glory  filling  the  earth.  The  one  thought  he  adds 
to  Moses  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  in  the  ode.  After 
dwelUng  on  the  "splendour"  and  "glory"  of  God, 
his  "  brightness,"  and  the  "  rays  that  stream  forth  from 
his  hand,"  the  prophet  affirms,  that  even  in  all  these,  the 
"glory"  of  God  "is  hid"  rather  than  revealed.  The 
sun  shines  with  no  borrowed  light,  in  it  is  no  darkness 
at  all ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  taken  as  our  best  symbol 
of  the  Almighty,  of  "the  Holy  One  "  who  cannot  tole- 
rate sin.  The  law  given  on  Sinai  was  a  good  law,  dis- 
closing much  of  God's  will,  as  much  as  men  were  able 
to  bear.  But  God  is  brighter  than  the  sun  ;  he  is  more 
and  better  than  the  law  can  reveal.  The  heavens  do 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  but  not  fully :  the  statutes 
given  to  Israel  are  broad  and  pure,  but  not  broad  enough 
to  contain  all  the  thoughts  of  God,  nor  pure  enough  to 
do  more  than  shadow  forth  "the  Holy  One."  Even  in 
the  rays  that  stream  forth  from  Him,  his  glory  is  hid  as 
weU  as  revealed. 

The  first  historical  allusion  of  our  ode,  then,  is  to 
the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai.  The  prophet's  wsrds 
suggest  some  such  scene  as  this.  It  is  the  hour  before 
dawn.    Darkness  rests  on  the  camp  of  Israel.    Through 

i    1  Judg.  V.  4,  5. 

-  Or,  rather,  Teman  is  the  proper  name  for  the  southern  district 
of  Edom,  and  is  used,  per  syndochen,  for  the  whole  land. 


the  darkness  there  rise,  like  dim  shadows,  tlie  steep 
grand  mountain-forms  of  the  Siuaitic  range.  Behind 
this  range,  in  the  far  distant  east,  wholly  concealed  as 
yet  by  the  darkness,  stand  the  mountains  of  Teman 
and  Paran.  At  dawn  the  distant  peaks  are  toiiched, 
then  suffused,  with  light.  The  light  sweeps  swiftly 
across  the  desert,  climbs  the  farther  side  of  Sinai, 
glitters  among  its  lofty  summits,  and  then  flashes 
dG'U'u  its  rays  on  the  camp  scattered  round  its  western 
foot.  Tlic  scene  is  so  impressive,  so  inspiring,  that  the 
prophet  ordains  a  pause  in  it.  So  soon  as  the  words, 
"Eloah  Cometh  from  Teman,  the  Holy  One  from  the 
mountains  of  Paran,"  have  been  sung,  the  singers  are 
to  suspend  their  voices,  and  the  orchestra  is  to  heighten 
its  tones,  gliding  into  some  symphony,  I  suppose — some 
sunrise  symphony  which,  by  its  brightness  and  majesty, 
would  prepare  the  congregation  for  the  words  that 
were  to  follow. 

The  second  historical  allusion  of  the  ode  is  but  dimly 
shadowed  forth  (ver.  5) : — 

"  Before  him  stalks  the  plague. 
And  the  pestilence  dogs  his  feet." 

The  connection  of  thought  in  the  jirophet's  mind  seems 
to  be  that,  as  the  fervent  heat  of  the  sun,  which  loads 
men  with  benefits,  also  draws  forth  a  noxious  and 
infectious  poison  from  the  refuse  of  the  world,  and 
breeds  the  contagious  epidemics  by  which  thousands 
fall ;  so  also  the  glory  of  God,  the  very  sj)lendour  of 
his  love,  by  which  men  are  healed  and  saved,  are, 
through  the  neglects  and  sins  of  many,  turned  to  their 
destruction.  Every  Divine  manifestation  has  its  aspect 
of  terror  as  well  as  its  aspect  of  grace.  So  the  Hebrew 
fathers  found.  The  very  God  who  revealed  his  will  on 
Sinai,  also  revealed  his  will,  his  displeasure  against 
evil,  in  the  plagues  that  fell  upon  them  for  their  sins 
diiring  the  wanderiags  in  the  desert.  He  who  suffered 
an  entire  generation  to  j)erish  in  the  wilderness  might 
well  -be  described  as  having  "  Plague  "  to  walk  before 
liim  as  herald,  and  Pestilence,  as  executioner,  to  dog 
his  feet. 

But  is  God  terrible  only  to  his  friends  ?  He  is  stiU 
more  terrible  to  their  enemies:  those  are  corrected; 
these,  desti-oyed.  In  the  song  of  triumph^  sung  by 
Moses  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  wliich  the 
Egyptian  host  had  been  di-owned,  he  acknowledges  the 
gracious  piirpose  of  Jehovah  toward  Israel : — 

"  Thou,  in  thy  mercy,  leadest  forth  thy  people  whom  thou  hast 
redeemed ; 
Thou  guidest  them,  in  thy  strength,  to  thy  holy  habitation." 

But  he  also  predicts  the  consternation  and  terror  into 
which  the  neighboming  nations  wiU  be  thrown  when 
Jehovah  advances  against  them  as  the  Captain  and 
Leader  of  Israel : — 

"  The  nations  will  hear  it,  and  will  be  afx-aid  ; 
Terror  will  seize  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia. 
Then  the  chiefs  of  Edom  will  be  amazed ; 
The  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  will  seize  them  ; 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  will  melt  away  with  fear." 

It  is  this  prediction  which  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind, 

3  Exod.  XT.  13—15. 
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though  complicatocl  with  other  memories,  as  he  pens 
verses  6  and  7. 

"  He  stands,  aud  maketh  the  earth  to  quake ; 
He  looks,  and  caiiseth  the  nations  to  tremble  : 

The  primeval  mountains  crumble  to  dust ; 

The  ancient  liills  sink  down. 

These  are  his  ways  of  old. 
I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  under  affliction. 
The  tent-curtains  of  Midian  tremble." 

The  prophet  still  has  Sinai  in  his  mind.  The  great 
tempest  beneath  which  the  primeval  moimtain  '•  qnaked 
greatly,"  and  "  was  altogether  in  a  smoke,"  finds  an 
echo  in  his  verse.  But,  like  Deborah,  he  now  conceives 
of  the  Divine  advent,  not  as  a  sunrise,  but  as  a  march. 
Once  more  God  is  coming  forth  from  Temau  aud  Parau, 
crossing  the  crags  of  Sinai,  to  defend  aud  redeem  his 
■people.  As  He  pauses  in  his  march,  collecting  his 
forces  for  the  battle,  all  nature  is  cou^-ulsed ;  the  earth 
quakes,  the  mountains  crumble,  the  liills  sink :  as  He 
looks  with  threatening  aspect  on  their  foes,  the  nations 
tremble;  they  are  amazed  and  melt  with  fear.  Once 
more  Jehovah  treads  the  ways  that  are  his  from  of  old. 
That  the  scene  is  still  in  the  Sinaitic  Desert,  and  that 
Babakkuk  has  the  song  sung  by  Moses  on  the  margin 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  his  mind,  is  aj)pareut  from  the  fact 
that,  among  the  nations  which  are  to  tremble,  he  men- 
tions "  Cushan  "  and  "  Midian."  For  the  Midiauites 
occupied  the  territory  which  stretches  between  the 
mountain  range  of  Sinai  aud  the  giilf  of  the  Red  Sea 
(^lanitic  Gidf ) ;  whUe  "  Cushan  "  is  but  a  lengthened 
iorm  of  "  Cush,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
range,  and  was  the  home  of  "  the  blameless  Ethiopians." 
What  the  poet  intends  to  convey  is  that,  in  his  ^-ision, 
the  mighty  tempest  wliich  blew  arouud  the  feet  of 
Jehovah  as  He  stood  on  the  peaks  of  Sinai,  still  raged, 
And  carried  fear  to  the  nations  on  either  side  of  the 
range,  to  the  African  aud  to  the  Arabian  tribes.  But 
this  thought  he  conveys  in  poetic  images,  telling  us 
that,  under  the  stress  of  this  mighty  tempest,  he  saw 
the  tents  of  Cushan  under  affliction,  aud  the  tent- 
curtains  of  Midian  tremble.  In  plaiu  prose  the  verse 
means,  that  both  the  tribes  that  lay  under  the  very 
shadow  of  Sinai,  aud  those  who  were  afar  ofP,  came,  and 
would  come,  within  the  circle  of  the  Divine  judgiuents. 
As  in  imagination  Habakkidi  saw  the  glory  revealed 
on  Sinai,  and  stood  with  Moses  by  the  Red  Sea,  taking 
part  in  the  song  of  triumph,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  select  for  special  mention  the  diWding  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  of  the  deej)  rajiid  waters  of  the  Jordan 
— the  two  great  kindred  miracles  in  which  Jehovah 
appeared  to,  and  for  his  people,  the  one  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  other  at  the  close,  of  their  pilgrimage 
through  the  desert.  It  is  in  allusion  to  these  miracles 
that  he  breaks  into  the  impetuous  and  vehement  In- 
quiry (ver.  8) : — 

"  Was  it  against  the  rivers,  O  Jehovah, 
Against  the  rivers  that  thy  wrath  was  kindled  ? 

Was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea, 
That  thou  ridest  hither  upon  thy  horses. 

Thy  chariots  of  salvation?" 

You  feel,  as  you  read,  that  the  poet's  heart  aud  imagina- 
tion have  caught  fire,  that  he  is  earned  out  of  himself, 
that  he  is  no  longer  content  to  stand,  a  mere  spectator. 


as  the  pageant  of  the  Divine  gloiy  moves  before  him  ; 
that  he  must  speak  to  get  him  ease,  speak  to  the  God 
whom  he  has  traced  along  the  ways  of  old.  Of  course, 
he  expects  no  answer  to  the  question.  Such  a  question 
is,  indeed,  the  strongest  form  of  affirmatiou.  In  ask- 
ing, he  asserts  that  God's  wrath  icas  against  the  river 
and  the  sea;  that  is,  God  smote  them  as  though  in 
wrath.  And  yet  the  affirmation  is  also  a  negation. 
For  it  was  not  the  mere  waters  with  which  God  was 
angry;  he  smote  them  only  to  make  a  way  for  hb 
people,  only  that  he  might  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  figure  of  the  march  still 
dominates  the  j)rophet's  thoughts.  God  is  still  advan- 
cing against  the  foes  of  Israel ;  but  now  he  rides  iu 
the  royal  chariot,  drawn  by  swift  hoi-ses,  with  his  quiver 
and  bow  beside  liim,  his  hosts  following  iu  his  train. 
That  the  Almighty  and  his  subordinate  commanders 
ride  in  "  chariots  of  salvation,"  denotes  of  course  the 
gi-acious  and  redeeming  purpose  on  which  he  comes, 
that  he  is  hastening  to  rescue  aud  I'edeem  his  peoijle. 
Their  salvation  is  near  at  hand.  For,  as  the  prophet 
looks  more  closely,  he  sees  that  the  bow  of  the  Dinue 
Captain  is  already  naked  aud  bare ;  i.e.,  drawn  from  the 
corytus,  or  leathern  case,  iu  which  it  was  carefully  pre- 
seiTed  from  accidental  harms  and  injuries  of  the 
weather,  till  the  moment  of  action  arrived.  As  he 
listens,  he  hears  the  Lord  give  the  word,  "  Sevens  of 
spears  !  "  The  command  thunders  along  the  line ;  the 
battle  is  joined;  the  arrows  fly;  the  spearmen  advance 
to  the  shock. 

This,  at  least,  I  take  to  be  the  best  interpretation  of 
ver.  9.  But  it  may  serve  to  show  how  difficult  the 
ode  is  made  by  its  very  grandeur,  or  by  the  compressed 
aud  intense  style,  fuU  of  historical  allusions,  to  which 
it  owes  much  of  its  grandeur,  if  I  say  that  more  than 
a  hiindred  diiferent  interpretations  have  been  put  on 
the  brief  Hebrew  phrase  which  I  have  ventm-ed  to 
render  "  Sevens  of  spears !  was  the  word."  It  offers 
an  enigma  of  which,  probably,  no  satisfactory  solution 
will  ever  be  reached.  The  differences  are  not  slight 
variations,  such  as  one  3night  hope  to  reconcile,  but 
grave  aud  deep.  For  "  sevens  of  spoai-s "  the  Au- 
thorised Version  reads  "  oaths  of  the  tribes."  Delitzsch 
renders  the  line  '•  rods  are  sworn  by  word,"  taking  it  to 
mean  that  Jehovah  has  sworn  to  chastise  the  foes  of  his 
people  with  rods.  All  we  can  do  is  to  select  that  read- 
ing which  best  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 
And,  so  far  as  I  cau  judge,  it  is  best  to  take  "  Sevens 
of  spears  "  as  an  ancient  military  word  of  commaud, 
denoting  a  form  of  attack  of  which  we  have  no  record. 
Ob-i-ioush",  the  prophet  conceives  of  the  Almighty  as 
riding  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  his  hosts.  He  has 
imcovercd  his  bow,  the  arrow  is  fitted  to  the  string; 
and  it  surely  is  veiy  natural  and  appropriate  that,  as  JBe 
looses  it,  he  should  give  the  word  to  his  troops,  and  bid 
them  advance  iu  due  miHtary  array  to  the  assault. 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  word  "  Selah."  Once  more 
tlie  singgrs  are  to  pause ;  the  orchestra  is  to  sti-Lke  in 
with  an  interlude — a  military  svmphony  this  time,  I 
suijpose,  descriptive  of  the  shock  of  battle. 
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HE  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  called 
Deuteronomy,  Tlie  Bepetltion  of  the 
Law,  and  is  sometimes  so  styled  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  who  imderstand  by 
ihe  words  of  chap.  xvii.  18,  rendered  in  our  version 
"  a  copy  of  this  law,"  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  itself, 
the  Hebrew  literally  signifying  a  duplicate,  or  second 
■pubUcation  of  anything.  Our  translation  is  probably 
the  right  one;  but  it  was  a  common  A-iew  of  the  fathers, 
founded  upon  the  words  of  Ezek.  xx.  11,  25,  that  God 
first  gave  the  Israelites,  at  Mount  Siuai,  a  spiritual 
law,  of  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  the  central 
portion ;  and  that  it  was  only  upon  their  constant  viola- 
tion of  every  moral  precept,  coupled  with  the  neglect 
of  the  Sabbath  day,  that  the  burdensome  ceremonial 
of  sacrifices  and  legal  purifications  and  festivals  was 
Added,  partly  as  a  punishment,  but  chiefly  because  they 
were  not  capable  of  anything  better  than  this  veiled 
teaching,  in  which  the  spiritual  meaning  was  -wi-apped 
np  in  a  cover  of  type  and  mysticism.  This  view  is,  no 
-doubt,  an  exaggerated  one,  though  certainly  much  of 
the  Law  was  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  low  moral  state 
of  the  people  on  leaving  Egypt.  It  was  afterwards  the 
work  of  tlio  prophets  to  disclose  gradually  its  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  signification,  that  so  it  might  be  the 
schoolmaster  gradually  leading  on  the  mind  of  the 
aation,  tUl,  having  outgrown  its  nonage,  it  was  fit  in 
its  maturity  to  receive  Christ. 

Undeniably,  however,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
"does  give  us  the  Law  under  a  sublimer  aspect  than  we 
find  it  in  the  Book  of  Lev'iticus,  and  so  is  a  return  to 
the  form  under  which  it  was  given  at  Sinai.  While 
recapitulating  the  chief  enactments  relating  to  their 
religious  and  social  life,  and  in  many  particulars  adapt- 
ifig  them  more  closely  to  the  state  of  things  about  to  be 
(established  in  Palestine,  it  yet  dwells  with  peculiar 
tforce  upon  the  worship  due  to  Jehovah  himseK.  It  is 
their  God  whom  Moses  sets  before  them  as  the  centre 
•of  their  love  and  reverence ;  vividly  he  portrays  the 
Awful  contrast  between  their  fate  if  they  neglect  Him, 
and  the  blessedness  they  will  find  in  His  service.  It 
seems  as  if  invigorated  by  the  sight  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  noAV  opening  to  his  view,  and  warmed  with 
admiration  for  the  band  of  manly  warriors,  whose 
(character  he  had  formed  during  the  thirty-eight  long 
'years  of  their  tedious  halt  at  Kadesh;  solemnised, 
.moreover,  by  the  thought  that  his  share  in  their  high 
•enterprise  was  over,  and  that  ho  must  die  before  the 
dividing  line  of  Jordan  was  crossed,  ho  gathered  all  his 
force  together,  and  from  the  fulness  of  liis  heart  spake 
the  glowing  words  of  patriotism  and  holy  zeal  which 
ao  distinguish  this  book. 


Its  ordinary  title  among  the  Jews,  "  These  are  the 
Words,"  not  inaptly  describes  its  contents,  for  it  mainly 
consists  of  three  addresses  made  to  the  people  encamped 
on  the  Arabah,  opposite  Jericho.  These  occupy  the 
first  thirty  chapters  :  next  Moses  solemnly  appoints  his 
successor  (chap,  xxxi.),  utters  his  last  psalm  (chap, 
xxxii.),  formally  blesses  the  tribes  (chap,  xxxiii.),  and 
dies  (chap,  xxxiv.).  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
Joshua,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  gathered  these 
records  together,  and  himself  added  to  them  the 
account  of  the  great  lawgiver's  death,  excepting  the 
last  four  verses.  In  them  we  have  the  solemn  verdict 
of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  as  to 
the  character  and  rank  of  Moses.  In  the  grand  roll  of 
prophets  who  had  ennobled  their  nation,  not  even  an 
Elijah  or  an  Isaiah  had  equalled  the  great  "serv'ant 
of  Jehovah,"  with  whom  God  had  spoken  face  to  face. 
When  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  closed,  the  words  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18  were,  according  to  their 
deliberate  judgment,  still  unfulfilled. 

As  regards  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  views 
of  those  who  assail  it.  While  many  critics  stoutly 
assert  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Samuel,  and  others 
that  it  was  the  book  which  made  so  great  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  King  Josiah,  and  which  was  yxot  found 
by  the  high  priest,  Hilkiah,  but  forged,  as  they  affirm, 
by  him  with  the  aid  perhaps  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(see  2  Kings  xxii.  8) ;  other  critics  of  at  least  equal 
authority,  and  with  more  show  of  reason,  affirm  that 
Deuteronomy  is  really  the  ancient  book,  and  contains  a 
far  less  elaborate  ritual  than  that  found  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus.  Whether  we  regard  the  simpler  form  of 
the  legislation,  they  say,  or  the  more  primitive  and  less 
developed  sacrificial  system,  Deuteronomy  is  plainly 
the  antique  foimdatiou  upon  which  later  liands  have 
built  the  burdensome  but  complete  sacrificial  system  in 
use  long  ages  afterwards  in  the  Temple. 

Both  sides  maintain  their  \-iews  with  great  strength 
of  assertion,  but  it  plainly  results  from  their  discrepancy 
that  there  is  no  force  in  the  arguments  brought 
against  the  Mosaical  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  from 
its  style.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference  of  style,  but 
just  such  as  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  prev-ious  books 
we  have  usually  brief  contemporaneous  records,  notes 
merely,  and  memoranda,  the  materials,  as  I  have  called 
them,  of  history,  and  not  a  finished  history  itself.  Tet 
often  the  great  power  of  the  writer  breaks  out,  as  in 
the  song  of  -s-ictory  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  So 
again  the  episode  of  Balaam,  digested  into  shape  from 
the  rumours  wliicli  had  reached  the  camp,  or  from 
records,  it  may  be,  captured  after  the  battle  in  which 
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Bala<am  was  slaiu,  is  vigorous  and  spii-ited  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  Deuteronomy  we  have  no  longer 
rough  notes,  but  three  formal  adibesscs,  spoken  to  the 
people  liuslied  with  victory,  and  eager  to  enter  upon 
then-  career  of  conquest.  It  wjis  a  noble  occasion,  and 
a  solemn  one,  for  the  speaker,  like  the  fabled  dj-ing 
swan,  was  chanting  his  death-notes.  Who  would  not 
rise  to  grandeur  under  circuuistanccs  so  inspiriting  ? 
For  thirty-ciglit  years  the  lawgiver  had  toiled  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach  of  failure  and  the  shame  of  defeat 
from  the  peoj)le  whom  he  had  led  away  from  their  old 
homes.  And  now  victory  was  at  hand.  Already  they 
had  coped  -with  the  tall  warriors  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and 
had  prevailed.  And  soon  the  Land  of  Promise  would 
be  theirs,  though  his  eyes  must  never  see  them  in  "pos- 
session. Naturally,  then,  his  language  is  richer,  more 
spu-ited  and  rhetorical,  than  when  he  was  chronicling 
laws,  or  the  too  often  distressing  facts  of  their  history 
in  the  wilderness. 

No  doubt  such  a  composition,  even  -^vith  the  aid  of  a 
skilled  amanuensis  like  Joshua,  was  a  wouderfid  effort 
for  an  old  man  verging  on  his  huncbed  and  twentieth 
year.  But  the  testimony  borne  of  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries was  that  his  eye  had  not  grown  dim,  nor 
his  natural  force  abated  (Dent,  xxxiv.  7).  Excepting 
the  eventful  episode  of  his  -visit  to  Egypt  preparatory 
to  the  exodus,  he  had  dwelt  for  eighty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  leading  a  simple  life,  and  nourished  by 
plaiu  fare,  such  as  was  calculated  to  maintain  body 
and  mind  in  full  possession  of  their  powers.  And  now 
for  the  last  time  those  powers  burnt  up  brightly  and 
clearly,  and  then  another  took  his  place,  and  led  the 
hosts  of  Israel  to  ^-ictory. 

But  if  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  because  of  its  style, 
why  lias  it  been  so  attacked  ?  Tlie  answer  is  simply 
that  the  whole  Bible  has  now  for  many  years  been 
undei'going  a  course  of  what  is  called  "  stihjectivc  criti- 
cism." The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  each  book  is 
examined  as  to  its  contents  and  internal  scope.  Does 
it  agree  with  the  age  and  character  of  the  author,  and 
answer  iu  all  respects  to  what  we  should  have  expected 
beforehand  ?  Ncav,  as  regards  this  book,  there  is 
large  opportunity  for  such  an  examination ;  for  wo 
know  a  great  deal  about  Moses,  and  wo  liavo  three 
other  books  written  by  him,  to  say  notluug  of  Genesis, 
of  which  he  arranged  the  contents.  Are  the  facts  the 
same  as  in  those  three  other  books  ?  Does  the  writer 
use  much  the  same  words  and  forms  of  expression  ? 
Now  pLiinly  such  a  style  of  argument  is  quite  fair,  Ijut 
has  its  o^vn  dangers.  If  we  found  in  Deutcron(;my 
tilings  plaiuly  inconsistent  with  the  pre\'ious  history, 
and  a  style  of  writing  quite  imliko  that  used  before,  avo 
must  tlie.n  abandon  our  belief  in  the  Mosaic  authorship 
cither  oi  vhe  earlier  books  or  of  this. 

But  there  are  also  great  dangers  iu  this  style  of 
argument,  for  it  elevates  the  arbitrary  notions  of  the 
critic  into  an  absolute  rule  by  which  to  judge.  Now 
we  know  tliat  the  realities  of  Hfe  seldom  or  never 
do  agree  with  our  preconceived  notions;    and  a  very 


moderate  amount  of  external  evidence  entirely  oversets 
aU  such  theories.  It  is  often  said  tliat  fact  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  because  a  writer  of  fiction  must  keep 
■withtu  the  bounds  of  probability;  while  iu  real  life 
most  improbable  things  daily  happen.  External  exi- 
dence,  then,  after  all,  is  the  most  important,  though 
there  is  fair  room,  and  its  own  use,  for  this  close 
cxamiiuition  of  the  contents  of  every  book  of  Scripture, 
if  it  be  not  pushed  to  an  cxtreiue.  The  late  Archbishop 
Wliately  once  wrote  an  anonymous  pampldet  called 
"Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Existence  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte."  In  it  he  ignored  all  external  evidence, 
and  confined  himself  to  internal  and  subjective  con- 
siderations, with  such  success  that  he  has  made  out  a 
far  stronger  case  against  the  existence  of  Buonaparte 
than  any  critic  has  succeeded  in  doing  against  that  of 
Moses  or  of  om*  Lord.  So  convincing  is  this  amusing 
book,  that  one  gentleman  on  reading  it  said,  with  a 
sigh,  "  Well,  tUl  now  I  had  always  believed  that  there 
had  been  such  a  j^erson  as  Buonapai-te."  If  you  neglect 
external  CA-idence,  there  is  nothing  agaiust  which  a 
clever  wi-iter  may  not  produce  very  strong  arguments. 
The  two  modes  of  reasonuig  must  go  together,  and  mere 
difficidties,  especially  when  tlie  subjects  of  criticism  are 
so  very  ancient  as  that  before  us,  go  for  very  little. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  days  of  Moses  is  so  very  limited 
that  a  cliUd  may  ask  questions  which  no  scholar  can 
answer;  and  that  simply  because  wo  have  not  the 
necessary  information. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  external  or  objective  criticism 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  The  Penta- 
teuch certainly  comes  down  to  us  as  the  great  national 
code,  regarded  with  such  entire  veneration,  that  the 
rest  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  only  of  secondary  authority,  or,  as  by  tha 
Sadducees,  was  not  received  at  aU.  When  did  this  ver.e- 
ration  begin  ?  How  did  the  Pcntateucli  Avin  its  way  to 
this  imiversal  accei^tauce  ?  On  tm-ning  back  to  the 
history  we  find  that  there  was,  first,  a  long  period  of 
anarchy ;  that  then  the  two  warriors,  Saul  and  David, 
established  a  vast  military  monarchy,  followed  by  one 
peaceful  and  magnificent  reign.  And  then  came  a  dis- 
ruption, and  the  militaiy  empire  was  broken  up  into 
two  petty  states,  constantly  struggling  with  one  another, 
and  able  at  most  to  maintain  only  ^,  precarious  existence 
iu  the  face  of  the  larger  powers  of  Egj-jit  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. We  know,  too,  that  the  founder  of  ono  of  these 
kingdoms  flid  his  best  to  wean  his  subjects  from  the 
worship  established  at  Jerusalem.  Was  the  Pentateuch 
then  in  existence,  and  the  Avorship  at  Jerusalem  regu- 
Litod  by  it  ? 

Now  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  if  the  Pentateuch 
had  not  existed  then,  and  been  received  by  the  nation  as 
authoritative,  it  would  never  have  found  its  way  after- 
wards into  the  ten  tribes.  Jeroboam  did  liis  best  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  sot  up  instead  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as 
symbolised  by  the  bull.  Apis,  with  whose  rit«s  lie  had 
become  famihar  iu  Egyjit.  Obsen'e,  then,  that  two 
of  the  earhest  prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  belong  to 
Israel ;  the  former  entirely  so ;  tlio  latter,  though  of  the 
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tnbe  of  Judah,  was  yet  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Israel,  and  liis  proplieey  is  confined  to  an  account  of  that 
mission.  ISTow,  in  tlie  most  incidental  way,  and  in  the 
compass  of  two  very  short  books,  these  prophets  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  among  the^  ten  tribes  of  every 
peculiarity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  three  great  festi- 
vals, the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  solemn  assemblies, 
the  saci'ifices  of  every  kiud,  the  daily  offering,  the  burnt 
and  meat  offerings,  peace  offerings,  free-\vill  and  siu 
offerings — all  still  existed ;  and,  what  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  they  even  paid  the  tithes  of  the  third  year 
(Amos  iv.  4).  The  prophet  Amos  mentions  many 
mrauter  points  of  the  law  as  still  practised  among  them. 
The  thanksgi\"ing  cakes  were  leavened  (chap.  iv.  5 ;  Lev. 
vii.  13),  tliis  being  the  only  case  in  which  Mosea  had 
allowed  leaven  to  be  used  in  Grod's  serA-ice.  The  blood 
of  their  victims  was  dashed  upon  the  altar,  as  pre- 
scribed in  Leviticus,  and  the -altar  had  horns,  which  in 
the  appouited  sacrifices  were  touched  with  tho  blood. 
And,  not  to  mention  too  many  iustanees,  they  had 
the  peculiar  bowl  called  viizrah,  the  "  pourer "  (see 
"Leviticus,"  -p.  131)  used  for  recei\ing  the  blood  in 
large  quantities;  and  Amos  (vi.  6)  accuses  the  rich  of 
drinking  wine  in  them,  having,  we  must  suppose,  firet 
j)lundered  them  from  holy  places,  and  then  desecrated 
them  by  using  them  at  their  feasts. 

To  make  the  argument  complete,  there  arc  in  Amos 
many  verbal  references  to  Deuteronomy.  The  impeni- 
tence of  Israel  is  described  under  the  image  of  the  two 
bitter  plants,  gall  and  wormwood  (Amos  vi.  12),  as  in 
Deuteronomy  (xxix.  18),  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  being 
the  same,  though  differently  translated  in  our  version. 
So  the  remarkable  expression  '"blasting  and  mildew" 
is  found  only  in  Amos  (iv.  9)  and  Deuteronomy  (xxviii. 
22),  and  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  and  in  Haggai, 
in  passages  plainly  modelled  upon  these  two  texts. 
No  one  can  compare  the  thi*eat  about  the  building  of 
bouses  for  others  to  inhabit,  in  Amos  v.  11,  with  the  cor- 
responding words  of  Dent,  xxrai.  30,  39,  without  feeling 
that  the  denunciations  of  Moses  were  present  to  the 
prophet's  mind.  It  woidd  be  tedious  to  mention  the 
numerous  other  reminiscences,  which  not  only  prove 
that  Amos  was  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
but  that  he  expected  his  hearers  to  be  so  equally  -with 
himself.  If  we  add  the  consideration  that  Amos  was 
not  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  propliets,  but  was  a 
herdsman,  adding  to  his  scanty  income  by  puncturing 
sycamore  fruit,  which  is  said  not  to  ripen  unless  iii-i- 
tated  ty  artificial  means  (vii.  U),  we  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  was  very  general  in  his  days,  long  before  Jere- 
miah was  born,  and  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  heen 
received  by  the  whole  nation  pre^-iously  to  the  dis- 
ruption. 

Now,  as  no  one  doubts  tlie  aiithenticity  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Hosea  and  Amos,  the  argimient  is  narrowed 
down  to  this.  We  are  told  that  David  arranged  the 
Temple  ministrations,  willi  tiie  orders  of  the  j)riests, 
Le^'ite3,  and  porters,  and  established  a  choral  ser^-ice 
(1  Chrou.  xxiii. — xx^-i.).     Had  Samuel  imposed  ni^on  bira 


writings  of  his  own  as  those  of  Moses,  and  had  DaN-id 
influence  enough  to  establish  them  so  thorouglilv  t'lat 
when  tlie  great  house  of  Joseph,  under  Jeroboam,  threw 
off  the  hated  yoke  of  Judah,  these  institutions  were  stiE 
cherished  by  the  Ephraimites  as  the  genuine  property 
of  all  Israel  ? 

But  if  so,  how  came  the  Levites  to  have  no  landed 
possessions  except  a  few  towns  with  their  subm-bs.^ 
For  this  would  be  settled  when  the  land  was  divided. 
If,  too,  there  is  anything  certain,  it  is  that  there 
was  a  sanctuary  coutaining  the  ark  at  SliUoli,  in  the 
trrbe  of  Ej)liraim,  and  that  Samuel  was  brought  up 
there,  and  that  David  copied  the  dimensions  of  that 
sanctuary  in  his  plan  for  the  Temple,  only  doubliaig  the 
quantities.  How  came  this  sanctuary  tlicre,  and  how 
came  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  to  be  high  priest  in 
it?  E%-idently  Samuel  was  not  the  foimder,  though 
probably  he  was  the  reformer  of  the  institutions  under 
whicli  the  tribes  lived.  But  the  question  will  best  be 
settled  by  the  Book  of  Judges ;  for  so  great  is  tlie 
acknowledged  agi'cemeut  between  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Deuteronomy  that  oiu"  opponents  are  driven  to 
affirm  tliat  lai-ge  portions  of  Joshua  had  the  Deutero- 
nomist  for  their  author.  Confessedly  Deuteronomy 
was  wi-itten  before  the  Hook  of  Joshua. 

Now  the  Book  of  Judges  gives  us  not  merely  a 
j)icture  of  the  most  distressing  anarchy,  but  also  of 
abominable  licentiousness.  The  mass  of  the  people 
have  utterly  fallen  from  the  high  moral  standard  to 
which  tliey  had  been  raised  by  Moses.  Never  again 
did  the  nation  sink  so  low,  and  the  narratives  of  which 
this  book  is  composed  could  only  have  been  written  at 
the  time,  and  by  men  who  valued  truth  above  national 
reputation.  We  can  quite  imagine  these  truthful  de- 
scriptions urging  a  wise  and  thoughtfid  man  Kke 
Samuel  forward  in  the  jjath  of  reform,  and  in  the 
patriotic  endeavour  to  rebuild  the  fallen  institutions  of 
Moses.  Now,  omitting  the  two  last  episodes  contained 
in  chaps,  xvii. — xxi.,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  we 
omit  Joshua,  what  do  we  find  in  this  book.^  There 
is  no  central  government ;  the  priesthood  exercises 
little  influence ;  af rer  tlie  first  chapter  Judah  reth'es 
to  its  fastnesses,  and  only  appears  again  to  advise 
Samson  to  peld  himself  to  the  Philistines.  But  here 
and  tliere  rough  warriors  spring  up,  who  fight  the 
battles  of  the  nation  and  maintain  its  independence. 
There  is  little  scope,  then,  for  details,  and  yet  the  facts 
we  find  would  be  impossible  to  explain  but  for  the 
Pentateucli.  The  people  are  living  as  settlers  and  con- 
querors mixed  with  hostile  natives ;  the  latter  generally 
possess  the  towns,  while  the  Israelites  are  encamped 
as  large  landholders  over  the  country.  It  is  these 
towns  wliicli  are  the  fruitful  source  of  moral  corrup- 
tion, while  the  landholders  retain  the  impress  of  the 
master  mind  of  Moses,  and  one  especially,  Gideon, 
sliows  all  the  theocratic  feelings  of  the  gi-eat  lawgiver, 
and  uses  language  worthy  of  Moses  himself  (Judg. 
viii.  23\ 

No  one  certainly  would  venture  to  assert  that  any- 
tliiug  new  was  added  to  the  institutions  of  Israel  during 
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this  miserable  time.  It  is  a  time  wlieu  thiiigs  were 
fast  falliug  to  pieces,  yet  at  the  end  of  it  we  find  the 
Levltes  separate  from  the  rest  of  tlie  nation,  a  tribe 
without  iulieritanco,  highest  in  rank,  and  iioorest  in 
money.  We  find  tlie  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  the  centre  of 
the  nation's  woi-ship,  and  Aaron's  descendants  minister- 
ing there ;  while  in  the  book  itself  Samson  is  a  Nazarite 
according  to  the  rules  in  Numb,  vi.,  and  Jephthah's 
daughter  cherishes  those  Messianic  hopes  which  Moses 
had  instilled  into  the  people's  minds.  In  short,  where 
the  documents  are  so  brief,  and  our  knowledge  so 
limited,  it  is  easy  to  suggest  difficulties  and  construct 
plausible  theories  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  any 
and  every  ancient  book ;  but  these  theories  on  closer 
examination  fade  away,  and  are  found  to  involve  far 
greater  improbabilities  than  the  statements  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Jews,  with  all  the  weight  of 
the  e\-idence  which  they,  with  fuller  knowledge,  could 
bear  to  their  authenticity. 

But  wliat  are  the  difficulties  which  have  driven  men 
to  these  theories  ?  The  first  is  that  in  the  account  of 
the  appointment  of  the  judges  in  Deut.  i.  6 — IS,  Moses 
puts  it  after  the  departure  from  Horeb,  whereas  in 
Exod.  x^-iii.  we  find  that  it  occurred  while  they  were 
encamped  there.  We  answer,  that  though  Moses  had 
mentioned  the  departure  from  Horeb  in  verse  6,  and 
now  says,  "  At  that  time,"  plainly  liis  reference  was 
general ;  for  in  verse  19  he  recurs  again  to  the  departure 
from  Horeb  as  subsequent  to  this  narrative. 

Again  in  verso  22  it  is  said  tliat  the  people  urged 
Moses  to  send  the  spies,  whereas,  in  Numb.  xiii.  2, 
Jehovah  is  said  to  have  commanded  it.  But  the  ex- 
planation is  obi-ious.  Though  urged  by  the  people, 
Moses  did  not  send  the  spies,  till  God  gave  the  com- 
mand. In  so  brief  a  history  much  must  be  omitted, 
but  Moses  might  now  well  remind  the  people  of  the 
additional  fact  of  their  share  in  sending  the  spies  when 
it  liad  ended  so  discreditably. 

Again  in  verse  44  wo  read  of  the  Amorit«s  who 
dwelt  in  the  mountain  :  whereas  in  Numb.  xiv.  43 — 45 
they  are  described  as  Amalekites.  But  this  is  an  eiTor 
on  the  part  of  our  assailants.  For  in  Numbers  there 
is  mention  also  made  of  Canaanites  as  present  with 
the  Amalekites  when  Israel  was  smitten  at  Zephath, 
and  these  are  now  correctly  styled  Amorites,  their 
specific  name  being  put  instead  of  their  general  name. 
So  any  English  writer  might  descrilje  London  at  one 
time  as  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  another 
as  that  of  England. 

Other  similar  so-called  discrepancies  have  been  ex- 
plained with  equal  facility  by  Heugstenberg.  And  in 
fact  there  is  only  one  which  has  caused  any  real  dif- 
ficulty. In  Numl).  xxxiii.  30 — 36,  the  route  given  seems 
different  from  that  in  Numb.  xx.  22 ;  Deut.  x.  6,  7  : 
moreover,  in  Deuteronomy  Aaron  is  made  to  die  at 
Mosera,  and  in  Numbers  on  Mount  Hor.  But  the  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  article  upon  the  Book]  of  Numbers 
will  at  once  solve  the  riddle.  Tlie  stations  mentioned 
in  chap,  xxxiii.  30—36  are  those  of  the  march  northward 
np  the  Arabah  in  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus. 


Tlien  came  the  defeat  at  Zephath,  and  the  thirty-eight 
years'  sojourn  at  Kadosh.  Then  in  the  fortieth  year 
the  Israelites  march  backward  do^vn  the  Arabah,  and 
hence  the  inverted  order  of  the  stations  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7. 
At  Mosera  the  army  halted,  while  Aaron  and  Moses 
went  to  Mount  Hor  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  there  the  former  died.  It  was  not  till  they  had 
reached  the  southernmost  limit  of  Edom,  that  the 
Israelites  struck  eastward,  and  began  their  journey 
round  the  territories  of  that  state  and  of  Moab. 

Minute  criticism  has  failed,  thei-efore,  in  substan- 
tiating any  serious  discrepancies  between  the  statements 
in  Deuteronomy  and  in  the  other  books  of  Moses.  But 
by  calling  attention  to  these  minute  points  it  has  made 
us  more  thoroughly  understand  facts  of  the  history 
which  pre^nously  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
Lea^■iug  then  these  criticisms,  let  us  now  give  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  book  itseK. 

The  first  address  (chap.  i.  6 — iv.  40)  was  spoken  in 
the  Arabah  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Our 
version  unfortunately  speaks  of  this  place  as  "  over 
sgaiust  the  Red  Sea  "  (chap.  i.  1),  putting,  Iwwever,  the 
word  "sea"  in  italics  to  denote  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  Really  it  is  over  against  Suph,  the  high 
mountain  land  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the 
Israelites  had  been  defeated,  and  of  which  the  capital 
was  Zephath.'  The  address  generally  is  of  a  hortatoiy 
character,  reminding  the  people  of  their  continual  re- 
bellions against  God,  and  of  His  goodness  and  mercy 
towards  them.  In  reading  it  now  the  effect  is  very 
much  marred  by  the  numerous  notes  inserted  into  it 
at  its  revision  probalily  by  Ezra.  Much  cm-ious  in- 
formation about  the  Emim  and  Anakun,  and  Horim, 
Rephaim  (rendered  "  giants"),  Avim, and  Zamzummim, 
which  would  at  the  present  day  be  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  is  thrust  into  the  text.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
such  information  would  not  have  been  needed,  nor 
the  notice  that  "the  Sidonians  called  Hermon  Sirion, 
but  the  Amorites  Shenir"  (iii.  9).  At  the  return  from 
Babylon  such  matters  would  have  had  great  interest, 
and  we  must  remember  that  if  an  explanation  was  to  be 
given  at  all  it  must  be  given  in  the  body  of  the  text. 
Parchment  was  far  too  dear  to  allow  of  a  wide  margin 
for  annotations.  It  was  the  want  of  a  cheap  writing 
material  which  in  old  time  compelled  scribes  to  resort 
to  those  many  compendious  ways  which  so  limit  the 
information  given  us  in  ancient  books.  As  soon  as 
paper  was  invented,  printing  soon  followed.  But  wo 
ought  to  remember  that  the  Bible  comes  down 40  us 
from  times  so  remote,  that  both  wi'iting  was  a  rare 
art,  and  writing   materials  difficult  to   procure.     We 


1  The  uamc  Zephath  will,  perhaps,  sound  unfamiliar  to  many 
English  readers,  even  though  they  may  be  careful  students  of  Bible 
history.  As  they  read  the  narrative  of  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  Hrrmah  appears  as  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  A  reference  to  Judg.  i.  17  shows,  however,  that 
it  had  previously  borne  the  name  of  Zephah,  and  that  the  new 
name  Hcrniah  ("destruction")  was  probably  piveu  to  it  at  or 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  defeat,  as  denoting  that  the  Israelites 
placed  it  imder  a  solemn  ban,  and  vowed  that  they  would  not  rest 
till  they  had  utterly  destroyed  the  city  which  had  witnessed  their 
disgrace.     Comp.  Numb.  xxi.  1 — 3. — Ed. 
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need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  Ezra,  the  learned  scribe, 
inserted  his  many  elucidations  of  Holy  Scripture 
among  its  very  words. 

The  second  and  longest  address,  extending  over 
chaps.  V/ — xsxi.,  is  a  practical  exposition  of  the  whole 
law.  Ha-\-iug  kid  down  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
the  basis  of  human  morality,  Moses  next  takes  the 
first  table,  and  deduces  from  it  the  leading  principles 
which  are  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  God.  At 
the  beginniug  of  chap.  xii.  he  considers  man  in 
his  political  and  social  relations,  and  completes  the 
legislation  of  the  pre-\-ious  books  by  the  addition  of 
many  special  regvdations,  and  the  application  of  many 
of  the  older  enactments  to  their  altered  circumstances. 
And  this  cei-tainly  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  those 
older  regidations  should  have  been  fit  only  for  the 
life  in  the  desert,  and  have  to  be  changed  to  adapt 
them  to  their  peacefid  settlement  in  Canaan.  Lastly, 
in  his  third  addi-ess  (chaps,  xxvii. — xxx.),  he  solemnly 
renews  the  covenant,  sets  before  them  the  blessings 
and  the  curses  which  wUl  follow  upon  obedience  and 
disobedience,  and  requii'es  them  when  they  have  passed 
the  Jordan  to  inscribe  the  words  of  the  Law  on  great 
stones  covered  with  j)laster,  to  be  set  up  on  Mounts 
Ebal  and  Gerizim;  and  there,  after  an  altar  had  been 
built,  and  peace-offerings  sacrificed,  and  a  solemn  feast 
held  before  Jehovah,  they  were  solemnly  to  recite 
these  blessings  and  cui-ses  before  all  the  people  grouped 
in  equal  di^-isions  on  these  hills. 

In  chap.  xxxi.  we  have  an  accoimt  of  various  aiTange- 
ments  made  by  Moses  preparatory  to  his  death.  These 
especially  referred  to  the  charge  of  the  Law,  a  copy  of 
"which  he  wrote  out,  and  formally  delivered  to  the 
Levites,  who  were  to  deposit  it  by  the  side  of  the  ark, 
and  take  care  that  every  seven  years  it  was  publicly  read 
to  the  people.  The  manner  of  the  narrative  makes  it 
probable  that  Joshua  was  the  actual  penman  of  this 
chapter,  which  contains  also  his  own  formal  appouitment 
to  the  chieftainship  of  Israel.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
untU  the  days  of  Ezra  this  command  to  read  the  Law  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people  was  not  observed.  Had  the 
wise  regidations  of  the  great  founder  of  Israel  been 
obeyed,  the  history  of  the  nation  wordd  have  been  far 
different  from  what  it  actually  was.  It  is  but  too 
evident  that  the  priests  and  Levites  did  not  take  that 
place  in  the  training  of  the  nation  which  Moses  had 
expected.  Tliey  were  to  have  been  its  guides  and  ui- 
structors,  but  proved  imworthy,  and  God  raised  up  the 
prophets  in  their  stead. 

And  Moses  foresaw  the  evil  days  likely  to  come  upon 
Isvael,  and  wrote,  therefore,  a  song  (chap,  xxxii.),  in- 
tended first  to  be  rehearsed  in  the  hearing  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  then  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  so 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Wliere 
books  do  not  exist,  and  knowledge  is  rare,  such  composi- 
tions have  a  value  far  exceeding  what  they  would  have 
in  our  times,  and  their  metrical  form  makes  their  re- 
tention by  the  memory  more  easy.  The  song  itself 
takes  the  highest  rank  in  Hebrew  poetiy,  and  forms  the 
very  foundation  of  all  futm-e  prophecy.     Antique  and 


rugged  in  style,  full  of  pregnant  metaphors,  earnest  in 
its  teachings,  impassioned  in  its  warnings,  yet  always 
carefid  in  its  rhj^thm  so  as  to  fasten  easUy  on  the 
memory,  while  it  fascinated  the  imagination,  it  was  well 
calculated  to  be  a  safeguard  against  apostacy  from 
Jehovah's  sen-ice,  and  a  constant  reminder  that  they 
were  his  special  people. 

It  was  a  composition  that  probably  had  long  occupied 
the  projjhet's  thoughts  at  Kadesh.  The  past  history  of 
the  people  suggested  only  too  probably  their  future 
disobedience.  But  Moses  does  not  part  with  them  in 
strains  of  such  melancholy  import.  There  is  a  tone  of 
happier  augury  in  his  farewell  blessings  (chaj).  xxxiii.). 
In  the  benedictions  of  the  tribes  there  is  neither 
warning  nor  reproof,  and  they  are  described  rather  as 
what  they  might  have  been  had  they  faithfully  served 
the  Lord,  than  as  what  they  actually  became.  The  song 
and  the  blessing,  therefore,  are  mutually  necessary  to 
one  another,  and  combine  in  setting  before  the  people 
the  alternative  of  happiness  or  jjunishment,  according 
to  their  deserts. 

This  blessing  modifies,  and  often  even  reverses  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  predictions  with  wliich  Jacob 
had  taken  his  farewell  of  the  patriarchs.  The  scatter- 
ing of  Tievi  denoimced  by  the  one  as  a  punishment 
is  changed  by  the  other  into  honour  and  reward,  whUe 
Simeon,  the  sharer  of  Le-\-i's  cruelty,  is  entirely  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  notice.  So  can  repentance  ever 
change  the  Divine  chastisements  into  mercies,  whUe 
continuance  in  sin  ends  in  total  ruin.  Simeon  did 
soon  cease  to  be  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Settled 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  land,  it  became  ab- 
sorbed into  the  migratory  tribes  which  roved  over 
the  Arabian  desert.  Most  remarkable,  too,  is  it  that 
while  Jacob  had  given  the  sceptre  to  Judah,  as  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  first-bom,  Ephraim  is  evidently 
the  leading  tribe  in  the  eyes  of  Moses.  It  was  the 
gi-eat  strife  all  through  the  history  of  Israel  (Isa.  xi, 
13),  and  was  at  the  root  of  the  defection  of  the  ten 
tribes,  with  whose  overtlu-ow  the  claims  of  Ephraim 
came  to  a  disastrous  end.  But  in  the  time  of  Moses 
it  was  the  tribe  of  Joshua,  his  great  general;  and 
throughout  the  Book  of  Judges  Ephraim's  supremacy 
plainly  ap^iears,  though  more  than  once  its  claims  led 
only  to  signal  humiliation.  In  Da\'id's  time  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  high  treason  to  put  Ephraim 
before  Judah  (compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  67,  68). 

With  these  grand  poems  Moses  closed  his  long  ad- 
ministration of  Israel's  government.  For  forty  years 
he  had  been  "  king  in  Jeshurun,"  and  the  time  had 
now  come  for  his  departure.  With  wistful,  gazing  eyes 
he  siun-eyed  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  then  cahnly  died, 
and  Jehovah  buried  him  in  a  ravine  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  "but  his  sepulchre  knoweth  no  man  unto  this 
day."  It  was  a  grand  mysterious  death,  such  as  well 
became  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  master  spirits 
whom  God  from  time  to  time  raises  up  to  fasliion  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  in  the  truest  sense  are 
his  "  seri'ants,"  sent  to  do  his  wUi. 
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INVENT Y  years  go  by — marked  ouly  by 
the  deaths  of  Isaac  and  of  Leah ;  at  the 
very  time  •when  the  two  brothers  are 
^:r54-^^C5;H  laj-ing  their  father's  remains  in  the  tomb 
of  Machiiclah,  Jose^jh  is  lying  in  the  king's  prison  in 
Egypt,  waiting  the  summons  that  was  to  carry  him  into 
Pharaoh's  presence.  The  f;imiuo  that  had  been  felt 
in  Eariit,  falls  now,  too,  upon  Canaan.  It  presses  so 
heavily,  that  at  last  Jacob  says  to  his  sons,  "  Why  do 
ye  look  one  upon  another  ?  Behold,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  com  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy 
for  us  from  thence ;  that  we  may  live,  ami  not  die." 
The  ten — leaAing  Benjamin  behind — obey  their  father's 
voice,  and  go  down  to  Egypt,  where  a  singular  expe- 
rience awaits  them.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more 
tr\aug  position  than  that  in  which  Jacob  fijids  himself 
when  the  nine  return — leaving"  Simeon  bound  as  a 
hostage — to  tell  their  father  that  if  ever  Simeon  was 
to  bo  released,  or  ever  any  help  was  to  be  gotten 
again  from  Egypt,  they  must  take  their  brother  Ben- 
jamin down  -with  them  to  Egypt.  Benjamin  is  now  a 
few  years  older  than  Joseph  was  when  lost,  and  had 
taken  Joseph's  i^lace  in  his  father's  affections.  Hearing 
of  the  strange  proposal  made  by  one  who  had  dealt  so 
mysteriously  with  his  other  sons,  Jacob,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Mo  have  ye  bereaved :  Joseph 
is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin 
away:  all  these  tilings  are  against  me."  Reuben  says, 
"  Take  my  two  sons  and  slay  them,  if  I  bring  him  not 
unto  thee."  But  Jacob  will  not  give  Benjamin  up. 
'•  My  son,"  ho  says, ."  shall  not  go  down  wdth  you;  for 
Lis  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alone :  if  mischief 
befall  hun  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then 
shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

But  the  pressure  of  the  famine  continues — grows 
more  intense  and  imendurablc.  Jacob  is  forced  at  last 
to  yield,  but  how  reluctantly  !  "  Take,"  ho  says,  "  your 
brother,  and  arise,  and  go  again  unto  the  man:  and 
God  Almiglity  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  ho 
may  send  away  yoiir  other  brother,  and  Benjamin. 
If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  childi-en,  I  am  bereaved." 
Can  one  conceive  a  lonelier  or  more  pitiable  plight 
than  that  in  which  Jacob  found  himself,  as,  bidding 
Benjamin  and  his  brothers  farewell,  ho  turned  to  his 
solitary  home  at  Hebron,  to  nuninate  on  the  insoluble 
mystery  of  the  man's  conduct  in  Egypt — to  cherish 
the  darkest  forebodmgs  as  to  his  designs — to  count  the 
weeks  that  the  journey  to  and  fro  would  occupy.  Tlio 
time  he  gives  has  not  expired  (for  wo  may  be  sure  that 
the  journey  back  on  this  occasion  was  iiei-formed  with 
«stra  speed),  when,  hastening  on  before  the  wagons, 
Jus  sons  burst  into  his  presence,  abruptly  exclaiming, 


"  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt."  Intelligence  so  iinexpected,  so  far 
beyond  all  his  hopes,  he  will  not,  he  cannot  believe.  But 
they  teU  him  aU  the  story  in  detail;  and,  by-and-by,  the 
Eg}-i)tian  wagons,  dispatched  by  Joseph  to  cari-y  him 
dovra  to  Egypt,  appear.  He  sees  in  them  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  they  have  been  tolling  him. 
His  spirit  revives.  "It  is  enough,"  he  says;  "  Joseph 
my  son  is  yet  alive,  I  wiU  go  and  seo  him  before 
I  die." 

Tet  some  doubt,  soiue  fear,  might  well  be  cherished 
as  to  going  down  to  Egypt.  Abraham,  under  similar 
pressure,  and  on  his  own  prompting,  had  gone  there,  and 
ho  remembered  with  what  result.  Isaac  had  meant  to  go, 
and  had  been  forbidden.  Was  it  to  relieve  him  of  any 
such  doubt  or  fear  that,  on  his  way,  at  Beer-slieba,  a 
voice  came  to  him  in  the  A-isious  of  the  night,  saying, 
"  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father :  fear  not  to  go 
down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation.  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egyi:)t ;  and  I 
will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  passed  since  Abraham 
entered  Canaan.  In  all  these  years  there  had  been 
but  small  increase  of  the  promised  seed.  The  children 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  but  few,  and  even  among 
these  few  there  had  been  selection  and  exclusion.  The 
children  of  the  bond- woman  were  not  made  heii's  along 
with  the  children  of  the  free-woman.  In  Isaac,  and  in 
him  alone,  the  promise  was  to  be  made  good.  Esau  was 
shut  out,  and  Jacob  adopted.  The  covenant  blessing 
was  running  within  narrow  limits.  As  yet  the  history 
of  the  chosen  seed  was  a  pm-ely  family  one — the  family 
as  small  as  could  be.  But  now,  in  the  numerous  pro- 
geny of  Jacob — all  of  whom  wero  to  be  eml)raced 
within,  and  none  e:!:c-kided  from,  the  covenant — a  new 
stage  in  that  history  was  entered  on.  Tlie  family  was 
to  expand  into  a  nation  :  this  nation  to  have  the  land  of 
Canaan  as  its  earthly  heritage.  Wliero  and  how  could 
this  bo  best  effected  ?  Canaan  was  then  occupied  by 
numerous  tribes,  who  counted  the  country  as  their  own. 
Abraham  had  felt  himself  cramped  in  his  movements 
among  them,  and  had  been  content  to  buy  a  single 
field  as  a  biirj-ing-place.  Isaac  had  frequently  to  retire 
before  those  who  grudged  him  anything  like  a  per- 
manent possession  of  the  districts  that  he  occupied.  In 
Jacob's  time  the  difficulties  had  not  lessened.  Canaan 
was  not  tlien  a  country  in  which  Israel  could  have 
free  room  for  a  natural  and  unimpeded  growth  as  the 
family-,  idened  into  a  nation;  in  which  that  nation  as 
it  grew  couid  have  kept  itself  isolated  and  independent 
— preserving  intact  all  its  religions  peculiarities.  It 
must  either  have  been  forced  into  premature  and  un- 
equal   conflict   with  tho   other    inhabitants,   or    have 
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miagled  and  intermarried  with  tliem,  or  liave  l)eou 
scattered  over  tlie  outlying  border-kuds  ;  any  of  wliich 
issues  had  been  fatal.  It  was  different  ui  Egypt. 
Every  condition  was  to  be  found  there  needful  and 
favoui'able  for  the  expansion  of  the  Israelites  into  an 
organised  and  independent  community.  ^  whole  dis- 
trict of  its  best  pastm-e  lay  open  for  occupation ;  that 
district  close  to  Canaan  on  the  one  side,  and  rimning 
into  the  vaUey  of  the  XUe  on  tlie  other.  Owing  to  the 
raids  of  those  pastoral  tribes,  who  had  not  only  invaded 
the  country,  but  seized  upon  the  throne,  every  shepherd 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians ;  this  very  anti- 
pathy serving  as  a  strong  bulwark  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  Israel's  national  and  spiritual  inde- 
pendence. Singularly  rich,  therefore,  in  meaning  was 
the  expression,  '•  Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  for  I 
will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation." 

Encouraged  thus,  Jacob  goes,  carrying  all  his  eleven 
sons,  his  daughters,  his  fifty  grandchildren,  and  four 
^r eat -grandsons  with  him,  and  reaches  the  land  of 
Goshen.  There  Joseph  meets  him,  appearing  in  his 
chariot  "  in  all  his  glory."  At  sight  of  a  son  so  loved, 
so  long  lost,  and  now  so  found — the  shepherd  errand- 
boy  of  Dothan  transformed  into  "  the  governor  over  all 
the  land  of  Egjiit" — Jacob  is  wliolly  overcome.  He 
falls  upon  Joseph's  neck,  and  weeps  "a  good  while," 
over  and  over  again,^  each  new  remembrance  of  the 
past  calling  forth  a  fresh  flood  of  tears.  At  fii*st  no 
Tvord  is  spoken  on  either  side.  At  last  there  comes 
from  Jacob's  lips  the  utterance,  reminding  one  so  much 
of  old  Simeon's  in  the  Temple,  '•  ISTow  let  me  die,  since 
I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive." 

Joseph  lost  no  time  in  bringing  in  his  father  and 
presenting  him  to  Pharaoh.  The  interview,  though 
short,  was  exceedingly  striking.  The  king  looked  upon 
Jacob  with  respect  akin  to  awe.  He  had  never  seen, 
perhaps,  so  old  a  man;  for,  as  compared  with  the 
patriarchs,  the  Egyptians  were  a  short-lived  people. 
There  was  more  than  the  dignified  courteousness  of 
true  royalty- — more  than  the  warm  friendliness  felt  for 
Josej)h's  father  in  the  look  that  Pharaoh  bent  upon  the 
man  befoi-e  him,  whose  head  was  silvered  with  the 
sorrows,  whose  face  was  furrowed  with  the  wrinkles  of 
more  than  a  hundred  yeai's ;  there  was  the  veneration 
which  all  true-hearted  men  feel  for  extreme  old  age. 
And  there  was  more  than  the  homage  paid  simply  to 
the  majesty  of  rank—more  than  the  gi-atitude  felt  for 
many  kindnesses  in  the  look  that  Jacob  bent  upon 
Pharaoh  ;  tliere  was  the  profoimd  resj)eet  and  admira- 
tion for  a  prince,  so  unen-\-ious,  so  confiding,  so  affec- 
tionate, so  boundlessly  generous  as  this  Pharaoh  had 
shown  himself  to  be.  A  very  different  Pharaoh  this 
from  the  haughty  and  defiant  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 
Having  the  pri\'ilege  and  exercising  the  prerogative  of 
old  age,  which  bestows  upon  its  owner  a  kind  of  priest- 
hood, Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  Pliaraoh  accepted 
the  patriarchal  benediction.  "  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Jacob,  How  old  art  thou?"  literally,  "How  many  are 

'  I  Our  narrative  is  based«here  upon  the  exact  interpretation  of 
cl»ap.  slvi.  29.     See  Lange  on  GenaU,  pp.  632,  633. 


the  days  of  the  years  of  tliy  life  ?"  The  answer  is  a 
prolonged  echo  to  the  question  :  "  The  days  of  the  years 
of  my  pilgi-image  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few 
and  evU  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been, 
and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage," 
Days  and  years  repeated  and  repeated,  sounding  in  tlie 
ear  like  the  tolling  of  a  time-beU.  Life,  in  Jacob's  esti- 
mate— a  pilgrimage,  no  stoppage  by  the  way,  no  home 
along  the  passage,  rough  the  road  often,  and  weary 
the  traveller ;  but  beyond  death  and  the  grave,  another 
and  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  The  length  of 
his  own  life  Jacob  compares  with  that  of  his  immediate 
ancestors ;  the  common  tendency  to  compare  one's 
own  age  with  that  of  older  men.  Isaac  had  lived  one 
huncbed  and  eighty  years ;  Abraham  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  He  had  reached  but  one  himdred  and 
thirty ;  and  exH  as  well  as  few  had  the  days  of  the  years 
of  his  pilgrimage  been.  What  a  deep  shade  of  sadness 
over  the  retrospect  as  it  presents  itself  to  his  eye !  Not 
without  reason.  Few  men  have  had  such  a  series  of 
domestic  trials  and  sufferings  to  look  back  upon  as  he 
had,  from  the  day  of  that  dark  deed  which  drove  hun 
from  Hebron.  Exile  from  home ;  separation  from  a 
mother  he  was  never  to  see  again;  seven  years  of  labour, 
from  the  object  of  his  love,  and  then  most  humUiatiugly 
tricked ;  twenty  years  of  toil  in  the  house  of  a  selfish 
uncle,  the  drought  consuming  liim  by  day,  the  frost  by 
night,  sleep  departing  from  his  eyes,  his  wages  changed 
ten  times ;  sons  multiplying  rapidly  around  him,  the 
crowded  household  bi-inging  but  little  comfort ;  a 
daughter's  dishonour,  her  brother's  deliberate  fraud  and 
desperate  cruelty;  Rachel's  prematm-e  and  melan- 
choly death;  Reuben's  incest ;  Judah's  disgrace ;  the 
falsehood  and  malignity  of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  tho 
presentation  of  the  bloody  coat  of  many  colours — ^a 
long  line  of  sorrows.  How  often  and  how  strangely 
the  specific  form  of  his  oivn  early  offence  repeated 
itself  and  was  reflected  back  upon  him;  his  uncle 
cheating  him  as  he  had  cheated  Isaac;  the  very 
kind  of  sins  that  he  had  committed  against  his  father 
and  brother,  committed  in  an  aggravated  form  by  his 
own  children  against  himself  and  toward  one  anotlier. 
But  if  the  discipline  was  singularly  adapted  to  tho 
subject,  and  singularly  protracted  and  severe,  it  was  as 
singularly  successfid.  He  fancied,  as  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  that  he  was 
standing  on  the  very  border  of  eternity.  He  spake  as 
one  who  thought  that  his  days  were  numbered.  He 
was  mistaken.  There  were  seventeen  years  still  in 
store  for  him.  These  closing  years  in  Egypt  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  which  preceded  them.  They 
were  years  of  unrufiied  rest,  of  imsliadowed  prosperity. 
Not  a  sing-le  distm-bing  or  distressing  incident — ^no 
difficulty,  no  sorrow,  no  death;  things  ran  on  so 
evenly,  so  calmly,  so  brightly,  there  is  nothing  to  record. 
The  first  five  were  years  of  famine  in  Egypt,  but  the 
Israelites  were  not  neglected  in  the  distribution  of  the 
hoarded  stores.  The  other  twelve  were  years  of  plenty, 
during  which  "  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and 
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they  had  possessious  therein,  and  grew  and  iiudtiplied 
exceedingly."  The  quiet  evening  of  a  long,  dark, 
troubled  day,  it  was  a  period  of  perfect  outward  rest 
and  enjopnent ;  and  over  its  close  there  shines  a  light 
which  tolls  us  tliat  there  was  an  inward  peace,  and  trust, 
and  hope  of  which  the  outward  was  an  unage. 

It  was  told  Joseph  that  his  father  was  dying.  Takuig 
his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  with  him,  Joseph 
went  to  see  him.  Jacob's  eyes  Avere  so  dimmed  by  age, 
or  the  film  of  death  was  so  upon  them,  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  entrance  of  the  youtlis.  They  were  now  upon 
the  edge  of  manhood,  and  he  had  a  purpose  in  his  heart 
regarding  them,  which  he  took  this  special  occasion  of 
their  fatlier's  coming  to  him  to  execute.  These  young 
men  were  born  in  Egj-pt,  of  an  Egjijtian  mother.  The 
rank  and  services  of  their  father  offered  to  them  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  wealth  and  honour  in  the 
land  of  their  birth ;  but  father  and  gi-audfather  had 
desired  that  they  should  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  own 
people.  And  Jacob,  not  knowing  that  he  was  sjieakiug 
in  their  presence,  now  announc^'s  to  Joseph,  "  Thy  two 
sons,  Eplu-aim  and  Manasseh,  which  were  born  unto  thee 
in  the  land  of  Egj^pt,  are  mine :  as  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
they  shall  be  mine."  Reuben  had  forfeited  tlie  birth- 
right pri-salege  of  the  fii-st-bom.  The  double  share  of  the 
'  inheritance  is  transferred  to  Josei)h;  and  his  two  sons 
are  not  simply  adopted  as  his  own  by  their  aged  grand- 
father, but  made  each  the  head  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Perhaps  the  young  men,  hearing  themselves  so 
spoken  of,  drew  somewhat  nearer  to  the  bed.  Jacob 
discerns  their  f  ox'ms,  and  says, "  Wlio  is  there  ?  "   JosepL 


(h-aws  them  nearer,  and  Jacob  embi*aces  and  kisses 
them  ;  and  now  from  the  lips  of  the  dj-iug  there  camo 
the  words,  "  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraliam  and 
Isaac  did  walk" — he  does  not  name  himself;  perliaps 
he  felt  that  his  walk  had  not  been  so  with  God  as  that 
of  his  fathers  ;  but  it  was  a  God  in  whose  li\-ing  presence 
men  could  walk,  and  that  all  thi'ough  life  of  whom  he 
s])ake,  the  ever-present  God — "  the  God  which  fed  mo 
all  my  life  long  unto  this  day."  No  thought  now  of 
his  ovra  schemes,  his  oavu  ett'orts,  his  own  successes. 
Tlie  preservation,  the  support,  the  provision  all  through 
life  he  attributes  alone  to  God — He  the  source  of  aU. 
Ills  strength.  He  the  Ijlesser  of  all  his  efforts.  He  the 
giver  of  all  that  he  has  got  or  gained — the  all-providing- 
God.  "  The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  aU  evil,  bless 
the  lads."  The  incidents  of  the  bygone  life  no  longer 
spoken  of  as  of  old — as  "  tilings  that  liad  been  against 
him"  (see  chai).  xlii.  36) — no  longer  thought  of  as  a  series 
of  perils,  and  trials,  and  bereavements ;  but  appearing 
now"  to  the  clear  eye  of  faith  as  so  many  deUverances 
commanded  and  wrought  out  for  liun  by  that  Angel 
of  the  covenant  with  whom  he  had  that  mysterious 
struggle  at  Peniel;  over  whom,  through  weakness,  he 
had  power,  and  who  not  merely  from  the  common  ills 
of  Jifo — out  of  the  hands  of  a  Laban  and  an  Esau  had 
rescued  him — but  from  all  CAil  had  delivered  him 
— ^the  redeeming  God,  whose  goodness  and  mercy  had 
followed  him  all  the  days  of  liis  life,  and  into  whose 
proA-ided  house  and  home  he  had  so  soon  to  enter. 
Such  was  the  threefold  aspect  in  which  the  dying  Jacob 
looked  at  God. 


ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE.— X. 

BY     THE     REV.     W.     HOUGHTON,     M.A.,     F.L.S.,     RECTOE     OF     PRESTON,     SALOP. 


WILD    BOAR — SWINE. 

iHERE  is  only  one  distinct  allusion  to 
the  Avild  boar  (Heb.  chazir)  in  the  Bible 
— \TZ.,  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  13:  "The  boar  out 
of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  Tlic  psalmist  is 
evidently  writing  at  a  time  of  great  national  calamity ; 
he  complains  that  the  people  are  fed  witli  "  the  l)read  of 
tears,"  and  "  are  a  strife  unto  their  neigliljours,  so  that 
their  enemies  laugh  them  to  scorn."  CalUng  to  mind 
the  former  mercies  and  great  things  which  God  had 
done  for  his  people — how  he  had  brought  them,  as  a 
transplanted  vine,  out  of  Egj-^it,  had  cast  out  the 
heathen  before  them,  and  increased  them  greatly,  so 
that  the  \me  had  taken  deep  root  and  filled  the  land, 
until  the  hiUs  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it — 
the  psalmist  now,  in  bitterness  and  heaviness  of  heart, 
complams  that  the  hedges  of  the  A-ineyard  are  broken 
down,  "  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck 
her ;  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  In  a  country 
like  Palestme,  "  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines," 
the  damage  which  Avild  hogs  would  cause  to  crops  and 


Adneyards  can  hardly  be  imagined.  "  It  is  astonishing," 
says  Mr.  Hartley,  in  his  Researches  in  Gh'eece,  "  what 
havoc  a  \vild  boar  is  capable  of  effecting  during  a  single 
night.  What  with  eating  and  trampling  imder  foot,  he 
will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  grapes  ; "  and  recently 
Dr.  Tristram  writes, "  Not  only  does  it  devour  any  fruits 
within  reach,  but  in  a  single  night  a  party  of  wild  boars 
will  uproot  a  whole  field,  and  destroy  the  husbandman's 
hope  for  the  year." 

The  Avild  boar  is  a  ferocious  and  dangerous  animal 
when  attacked  or  wounded,  but  ncA'er  himself  begins  a 
fight  unless  provoked.  With  his  long,  sharp,  and 
strong  tusks  he  is  able  to  tear  open  the  body  of  almost 
any  enemy,  tliough  vastly  liis  superior  in  size  and 
strength.  In  solitary  places  and  retired  forests,  among 
reedy  marshes  and  thickets  near  rivers,  he  has  his  lair 
duiiug  the  daytime,  waudermg  forth  at  night  in  search 
of  food.  Dr.  Tiistram  writes  of  the  habits  of  these 
animals  as  follows :  "  Tliey  swarm  in  the  thickets  all 
along  the  banks  of  tlie  Jordan,  from  Jericho  to  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret.  From  these  fastnesses,  whence 
neither  dog  nor  man  can  dislodge  them,  they  make 
nightly  forays  upon  the  corn-fields  and  root-crops  of 
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the  villagers,  retiring'  at  day-break  to  their  coverts. 
About  Jericho  they  are  esjiecially  destructive,  and  when 
the  barley-crop  is  ripening,  the  husbandmen  liave  to 
keep  nightly  watch  to  drive  them  away.  Their  preseiice 
can  always  be  detected  by  the  crashing  noise  they  make 
in  forcing  their  way  through  the  thickets,  when  the  men 
fire,  guided  by  the  sound." 

These  animals,  the  same  wi'iter  informs  us,  are  no- 
where so  abundant  as  among  the  valleys  of  Moab  and 
Gilead.    "  The  many  streams,  of  which  the  Jabbok  and 
the  Arnon  are  the  most  important,  which  furrow  that 
long  chain  of  mountains,  and  descend  to  the  Jordan  or 
Dead  Sea;  are  for  the  most  part  thickly  shaded  by  a 
rich  fringe  of  oleander.      Among   them,  close   to  the 
never-failing  water,  the  wild  boar  multiplies  rapidly, 
and  as  we  rode  up  the  wadys  they  were  never  out  of 
sight.     EA'eiy  few  minutes  they  were  put    up,   and 
scamj)ered  up  the  hills;    sometimes  one  or  two  huge 
old  boars  alone,  more  frequently  a  sow  with  a  long 
train  of  little   ones,   aU   striped  zebra  fashion,   black 
'  and  yellow.     Were  the  country  east  of  Jordan  more 
cultivated,  the  wild  boars   would  be   a  perfect   pest 
until  then-  numbers  had  been  reduced.     Even  under 
Hermon,  in   the  vineyard  district,  we  lieard  grievous 
lamentations  of  the  damage  done  to  the  ^-ines  by  the 
boars,   wliich  devour   not   only  the   grapes,  but    also 
munch  up  the  bearing  shoots."     lu  the  bare  wilder- 


ness of  Beer-sheba,  too.  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  party- 
noticed  these  animals  tearing  up  innumerable  furrows 
in  the  herbage  of  the  downs,  subsisting  on  the  roots  of 
the  asphodels,  irises,  and  crocuses  which  carpet  the 
slopes  and  plains. 

Swine  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testament  with  horror  and  disgust.  "  He  that  offereth 
an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood"  (Isa.  \^\\.  3). 
"They  that  sanctify  themselves  ....  eating 
swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse, 
shall  be  consumed  together  "  (vei-.  17).  "  As  a  jewel 
of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  which  is 
without  discretion "  (Prov.  xi.  22).  "  Neither  cast  ye 
your  i^earls  before  swine"  (Matt.  vii.  6).  "But  it  is 
happened  unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb. 
The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and  the  sow- 
that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire  "  (2  Peter 
ii.  22).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  some  of  the  peoi^le  of 
Palestine,  it  appears,  kept  large  herds  of  swine,  as  the 
Gergesenes  (Matt.  viii.  28).  The  prodigal  son  went  and 
joined  liimself  to  a  citizen  of  a  far  country ;  "  and  he  sent 
him  into  his  fields  to  feed  s-vme:  and  he  would  faia 
have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  [Kepdna,  pods  of  the 
Ceratonia  siliqua)  that  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  no  man. 
gave  unto  him  "  (Luke  xv.  15,  16). 

Several  reasons  appear  to  have  combined  to  render 
the  pig  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Jews ;  such  as 
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its  dirty  habits,  the  supposeil  unwholesoiueuess  of  its 
flesh,  its    occasioual  caruivorous  ferocity,  aud,  above 
all,  its  association  with  inauy  forms  of  imgauism.     Dr. 
Kalisch,   in  his    remarks  on  the  ilietary  laws   of  the 
Hebrews  {Comment,  on  Levit.,  Part  II.),  has  entered 
very  f  uUy,  and  with  his  usual  care  and  sagacity,  into  this 
subject,  aud  as  it  is  one  which  presents  many  curious 
and  interesting  points,  we  shall  bring  before  our  readers 
much  which  this  learned  scholar  has  written.     "  The 
imclean  habits  of  the  swiue,"  he    says,    "  struck  the 
Hebrews  so  strongly  that  they  gave  rise  to  the  saying, 
*  The  suout  of  the  x^ig  resemliles  ambulant  dirt.'    Swine 
were  considered  as  the  fit  habitations  of  '  unclean  spii'its 
or   devils '   driven   out   of  possessed  persons ;  a  man 
wallowing  in  the   last   and  most  disgusting  stage  of 
drunkenness  was  compared  with  the  swiue.   Maimonides 
beheved  that  the  '  i)rincij)al  reason  why  the  law  held 
the  pig  in  abomination  was  because  the  animal  is  the 
filthiest  of  all,  and  feeds  on  the  filthiest  of  refuse ;'  and 
he  added,  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  that  it  woidd 
iave   been    a  strange  anomaly  if  the  Hebrews,  upon 
whom  the  most  scruj)ulous  cleanliness   was   enjoined, 
even  with  respect  to  their  camp,  had  been  permitted  to 
rear  pigs,  'whereby  the  streets   of    their  towns,  nay, 
their  very  houses,  must  become  foully  offensive.'     The 
Egyptians  regarded  the  -pig  as  hatefid  to  sun  and  moon. 
They   deemed   it  so    singidarly  contaminating  by  its 
'  uncleanliuess,  unholiness,  and  all-devouruig  voracity, 
unsparing  even  of  its  ovm  young,  and  of  men,'  that  any 
person  who  had  accidentally  touched  a  pig  was  obliged 
instantly  to  plunge  into  the  water,  dressed  as  he  was. 
Swineherds,  detested  and  disgraced,  '  though  of  pure 
Egyj)tian  blood,'  were  forbidden  to  enter  any  of  tlio 
national    temples,   or   to   intermarry  vrith    any   other 
class  or  caste ;  and  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  aU  those 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  rigidly  abstained  from  pork 
excej)t  on   one   solitary   occasion.     .     .     .     The   same 
food    was    scrupidoixsly  shunned   by  the   Ethiopians, 
who  hardly  ever  kept  swiue ;  by  Libyan  tribes,  as  the 
BarcEeans,  who  followed  the  Egyptians ;  by  the  Comani, 
in  Pontus,  wlio  deemed  it  a  pollution  of  their  temples  to 
admit  a  pig  within  the  precincts  of  their  towns  ;  by  the 
Scythians,  who  'never  sacrificed  swine,   nor   suffered 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country  at   all ; '   and  the 
Galatians  in  Pessinus,  who  shrank  from  touching  any 
part  of  the  swine.      It  was  prohibited  in  Zabii,  to  the 
holier  orders  of  the  Hindoos,  who  abhorred  it  as  much 
as  human  flesh,  and  the  more  so  as  the  latter  and  pork 
were  considered  almost   perfectly  alike  in  taste   and 
smell ;  aud  to  the  Parsees,  because  swiue  were  believed 
to  devom-  the  impure  ci'eatures  of  the  evil  demon,  or  the 
Tiliarf esters.      The  same  antipathy  was  siiared  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Spnans  in  Hieropolis,  who  regarded 
it  as  an  abomination  to  eat  or  to  sacrifice  swine.     From 
the  temple  of  Hercules  or  Melkai-th,  in  Gades  (Cadiz), 
women  and  swine  were  excluded. 

"  Turn  quiS  fas  et  honos  adyti  penetralia  cosse, 
Fsemineos  proLibent  gressus,  ac  limine  curant 
Sctigei-o3  arcere  sues.'     (Sil.  Ital.,  rnnic,  iiL  21—23.) 

Poi'k  was  pronounced  detestable  by  Mohammed ;  it  was 


and  is  stiU  abhorred  ]jy  tlie  Druses,  by  the  Christian 
Copts — following,  proljaljly,  tlic  example  of  their  Egyp- 
tian ancestors — though  they  eat  the  Avild  boar,  by  the 
Arabs  and  Turks,  aud  most  of  the  South  American 
tribes." 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flesh  of  the  pig  was  by 
some  nations  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  as  an  article 
of  diet.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  tho 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  bred  pigs  largely,  aud  ate 
the  flesh  with  gusto.     "  The  Greeks,"  as  Dr.  Kalisch 
says,  "  heard  without  surprise  of  Homer's  di^Tue  s^vine- 
herd,  although  tho  transformation  of  Ulysses'  friends 
into  groveUing  swine  was  to  them  equally  intelligible. 
The  Romans  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
pigs  :  among  them  pork  was  employed  medicinally  for 
very  numerous  purposes  ;  it  was  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  as  a  delicioiis  dainty,  not  only  with  care,  but  so 
expensively  that  sumiituary  laws  were  enacted  to  check 
the  extravagance.      '  There  is  no  animal,'  says  Pliny 
{N.  H.,  viii.  77),  '  that  affords  a  greater  variety  to  the 
palate  of  the  epicure;  all  tho  others  have  their  own 
pecidiar  flavour,  but  the  flesh  of  the  pig  has  nearly 
fifty  different   flavours.      Hence   the   whole   pages  of 
regulations  made  by  the  censors  forbidding  the  sei-viug 
up  of  certain  parts  .at  banquets.'     Galen  declared,  as 
the  residt  of  long  observation,  that  '  of  all  victuals  pork 
is  the  most  nutritious  ;'  and  he  found,  for  instance,  that 
gladiators  and   others   engaged   in  athletic  exercises, 
visibly  lost  strength  if,  instead  of  pork,  they  took  the 
same  qiiantity  of  any  other  meat.      Similar  opinions 
were  entertained  among  many  tribes  even  in  Western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  by  whom  pork  was  not  only 
deemed  healthier  than  beef,   mutton,  and  goose,  but 
eminently  suitable  for  invalids.     Pork  forms  a  staple 
food  in  China,  where  the  pig  is  one  of  the  chief  \'ietims 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  to  the  manes  of  Confucius. 
It  is  commonly  eat«n  by  the  people  of  India ;  it  is  per- 
mitted even  to  the  Parsees,  iiro^aded  that  due  precau- 
tions are  taken  that  the  pig  does  not  consume  unclean 
creatures  ATitliin  a  year  of  its  slaughter ;  and  it  is  held 
la^vful  by  the  Oriental   Christians,   who  yet  abstain 
from  camel's  flesh.    Tho  Jews  had  constantly  to  boar  the 
taunting  irony  of  other  nations  '  because  they  do  not 
eat  the  most  eligible  meat'  (Sri  r'o  SiKaiSTarov  i:p4as  ovk 
icrdwvtxiv).    Jewish  writers  themselves,  as  Philo,  and  the 
physician  Isaac  ben  Soleimau  linng  in  the  tenlli  cen- 
tuiy,  admit  the  excellence  and  nourishing  qualities  of 
pork ;  and  the  most  rigorous  Talmudism,  belie^-iug  l)acon 
to  be  a  remedy  against  consumi)tion  and  atrophy,  allows 
it  to  Jews  suffering  from  these  and  similar  complaints. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  pork 
was  from  early  periods  shunned  by  many  on  account 
of  its  own  or  the  pig's  injurious  properties.      It  was 
regarded  with  repugnance  by  the   Eg}'ptian   priests, 
who  contended   that  '  it  engenders    many  superfluous 
humours.'      Maimonides  declared    that  '  pork   is    too 
juicy  and  too  rich  to  be  recommended  as  food;'  and  he 
enlarged  this  observation  into  tho  general   ride  that 
'aU  animals  forbidden  by  the  Lord  are  unwholesome 
nutriment,'  whereas    ruminants,    because    thoroughly 
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masticating  theii-  food,  and  perfectly  separating  the 
good  from  the  deleterious  hnmours,  yield  healthful 
meat.  This  view  occurs  ui  many  auterior  and  sub- 
sequent writers,  variously,  and  often  strangely,  modi- 
fied. Pork  was  pronounced  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  but  to  the  ^■igour  and  clearness  of 
the  mind." 

Dr.  Kalisch  goes  on  to  say  that  the  pig  was  brought 
into  disrepute  more  especially  by  the  cutaneous  dis- 
orders "to  which  it  is  imcpiestionably  subject,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  by  which,  as  many  believed,  consumers 
of  pork  are  -sertaiu  to  be  affected."  He  quotes  from 
the  Talmud  the  following  passage : — "  Ten  measures  of 
pestilential  sickness  were  spread  over  the  earth,  and 
nine  of  them  fell  to  the  share  of  pigs."  "Pork  is 
detested,"  says  Pliitarch,  "  because  foreign  nations 
generally  abhor  scab  and  leprosy,  and  even  believe 
that  those  diseases  destroy  men  by  contagion."  The 
same  or  a  similar  oj)iniou  was  held  by  Tacitus  and 
other  writers.  Dr.  Kalisch  instances  certain  medical 
cases  of  modern  days  as  infection  by  tape-worm  and 
trichinaj,  and  is  of  opinion  that  modern  science  and 
experience  have  not  been  able  "  to  contradict  the  obser- 
vation of  former  ages  "  as  to  the  hurtful  distemper  of 
swine.  That  cases  of  irichonosis  have  occurred  through 
eating  pork  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional, and  we  do  not  think  as  a  ride  that  pork  and 
bacon  properly  prepared  and  cooked  can  be  faMy  re- 
garded as  unwholesome,  if  eaten  with  moderation,  even 
in  a  hot  coimtry,  "  Neither  in  the  tropics  nor  in  tho 
East,  during  the  fii'st  centuries  of  Christianity,  or  in 
the  era  of  the  crusades,  or  among  the  Christians  of  the 
present  day,  are  any  ill  effects  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
swine's  flesh;  and  the  Moslem  population,  which  is 
debaiTed  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food,  is  perhaps  more 
liable  to  disease  and  to  the  plagiie  than  others,  because 
it  lacks  the  stamina  of  resistance  to  infection,  and  that 
supply  of  digestive  nutriment  which  keeps  the  alimentary 
system  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  rich  Moslems  supply 
the  deficiency  by  vegetable  oils  and  butter  or  ghee; 
hence,  while  the  wealthy  official  class  multiplies,  the 
poorer  classes,  for  want  of  a  cheap  supply  of  similar 
ingi-edients,  diminish"  (Lieut.-Colonel  C.  Hamilton 
Smith,  mEncyc.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  edit.  ">Y.  L.  Alexander,  iii., 
p.  398).  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  prohiljition 
of  the  flesh  of  this  useful  animal  among  the  Jews 
originated  more  from  religious  i^rejudice  thaii  any  good 
hygienic  reason,  and  to  agree  with  the  writer  quoted 
above,  who  remarks  that  "  the  reasoning  of  the  ancients 
and  of  commentators,  rabbinical  and  medical,  regarding 
the  unliealthiness  of  sound  pork  in  moderate  quantities 
as  a  condiment,  or  more  generally  as  an  article  of  food, 
is  entirely  erroneous."  The  j)ig  did  not  fulfil  the  re- 
quired condition  of  "  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing  the 
cud,"  and  therefore  it  was  proscribed  as  food ;  at  the 
same  time,  when  we  consider  that  the  pig  was  known  to 
be  omnivorous,  to  devour  rats  and  mice,  and  sometimes 
its  own  young,  to  attack  men,  and  devour  human  bodies, 
that  it  was  even  supposed  to  feed  upon  serpents,  we  can 
well  understand  why  the  "eating  of  pork  was  denoimced 


by  Hebrew  teachers  with  uncompromising  vehemence 
and  why  it  was  enmnerated  among  the  worst  abomina- 
tions and  the  most  wicked  practices." 

"We  now  come  to  another  interesting  point  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  one  which  apparently  afforded  tho 
chief  reason  for  regarding  the  pig  as  tho  most  abomin- 
able of  creatures.  We  quote  Dr.  Kalisch  once  ao-aia. 
He  asks,  "  But  do  even  all  these  combined  circumstances 
account  for  the  supreme  importance  attached  to  absti- 
nence from  pork  ?  They  hardly  suffice  to  explain  all  the 
facts  which  are  associated  with  this  subject,  and  some 
of  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  recall  to  the  readers' 
memory,  in  the  times  of  the  Spian  dominion  and  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  preferred  the  most  horriljle 
tortures,  and  death  itself,  to  the  defilement  of  pork ;  and 
tlie  aged  Eleazar  and  the  mother  with  her  seven  sons 
were  no  exceptional  examples  of  heroic  fortitude.  They 
considered  it  a  triumph  and  a  gloiificatiou  of  God  to 
show  their  constancy  by  offeiing  up  their  lives  as  a 
sacri2.ce ;  and  they  were  certain  of  the  most  splendid 
rewards  which  awaited  then-  fii-mness  in  the  future  world 
(2  Mace.  vii.  9, 14,  29).  The  swine  was  not  only  singled 
out  as  the  type  of  all  unclean  beasts  (1  Mace.  i.  47),  but 
the  eating  of  pork  was  equivalent  to  forsweaiing  the 
law  and  to  absolute  apostacy  (2  Mace.  vii.  1 ;  and  Jos., 
Ant.  xii.  V.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  1,  2).  Latex*,  the  very  word 
cloGztr  was  avoided  as  detestable,  and  replaced  by  the 
euphemism  dahliar  achar  ;^  or,  if  used,  it  was  applied 
as  a  by-word  of  idolatrous  nations,  especially  of  arch 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  such  as  the  Edomites  and  the 
Romans.  The  door-posts  of  houses  {mczuzotli)  in  a 
swine-breeding  town  were  not  to  bo  provided  with  the 
religioii  s  inscriptions  ordained  by  the  law ;  and  the  rear- 
ing of  pigs  ])y  Jews  was  unconditionally  forbidden  in 
any  coimtry,  and  even  stamped  as  an  accursed  pursuit, 
as  was  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  since  both  alike 
were  considered  to  lead  to  desertion  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Finally,  the  abhorrence  of  the  Israefites  to  pork  struck 
the  heathen  as  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of 
their  refigion,  and  it  was  befieved  they  would  eat  human 
flesh  with  no  greater  repugnance  than  pork.  This  pecu- 
liar aversion  to  the  pig  must  have  had  a  pecufiar  reason; 
it  must  ia  some  way  have  been  connected  with  the 
very  essence  of  the  Hebrew  faith  itseK.  In  searching  for 
the  reason,  we  obtain  welcome  aid  from  statements  of 
classical  writers.  It  cannot  be  dor.liied  that  the  swine,  on 
account  of  its  profificness,  was  extensivGiy  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  the  fertility  of  Nature  and  of  her  produc- 
tive powers  :  it  received,  therefore,  a  cosmic  significance; 
it  represented  the  main  principle  of  all  heathen  rehgions 
— ^the  eternal  working  of  the  elements  and  of  the  innate 
forces  of  matter,  a  principle  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Hebraism,  which  rigorously  insists  upon  one  personal 
Deity  creating,  ruling,  and  preserving  the  universe  and  all 
mankind.  Hence  many  pagan  nations  sacrificed  the  swine 
to  those  gods  to  whom  they  attributed  the  fertility  of  the 
sod  and  the  f  roitf  ulness  of  cattle.  Though  the  Egyptians 


"^  i.e.,  "the  other  thing,"  "the  thing,"  as  being  something  too 
disgraceful  to  mention  by  name. 
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commonly  avoided  the  pig  as  particularly  uuclean,  tlicy 
offered  and  consumed  one  once  every  year,  at  the  feast 
of  the  full  moon,  in  honom*  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  fructi- 
fying powers  of  Nature,  and  this  was  done  so  scrupu- 
lously that  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  a  pig,  were 
ordered  to  shape  one  of  dough,  and  to  hallow  and  eat  this 
imao-e.  The  -pig  was  indeed  believed  to  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  lilougliing  and  the  ploughshare,  by 
breaking  up  the  earth  with  its  protruding  snout.  In 
Egypt  it  was  no  unimportant  agent  in  securing  agricul- 
tural success;  for  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  Delta,  as  soon  as  the  subsiding  Kile 
had  irrigated  the  fields,  the  husbandmen  turned  swine 
into  their  land  to  j)ress  the  seed  into  the  ground,  thus 
protecting  the  grain  from  the  birds ;  and  at  harvest- 
time  j)igs  were  employed  to  tread  out  the  corn.  The 
famous  zodiac  of  Denderah  reiiresents  imder  the  sign  of 
the  fishes  a  man  carrj-ing  a  small  pig,  which  points  to 
the  Egyptian  swine  -  off  ermg  m  reference  to  the  progress 
of  the  seasons.  A  -pig  formed  the  usual  sacrifice  for 
Demeter.  Thus  the  Athenians  generally  offered  one 
in  their  mysteries,  which  mainly  related  to  the  secret 
activity  of  Natm-e.  On  Athenian  and  Eleusinian  coins 
Ceres  is  figured  together  with  a  swine.  The  Bceotians, 
at  an  annual  festival  celebrated  in  their-  sacred  grove 
neai'  Potniae,  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Kora  (Proser- 
pine), let  down  into  subteri'anean  chambers  i)igs  which 
were  supposed  to  re-ax^poar  in  the  following  summer 
at  Dodona,  near  the  old  and  sacred  oracle.  The  early 
Romans  honoured  Ceres  or  Tellus  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  harvest  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  generally  a 
fat  and  pregnant  sow,  which,  indeed,  was  considered 
to  have  been  the  first  cffei-iug  slaiightered  to  Ceres, 
if  not  the  first  of  all  sacrifices,  'because  the  swine 
is  useful  to  men  mainly  by  its  flesh,'  that  is,  by  its 
death. 

"Therefore  pigs,  so  far  from  being  detested,  were  often 
declared  holy.  Thus  the  Sp'ians  in  Hierajjolis,  who 
neither  ate  nor  offered  swine,  did  so,  according  to  some 
ancient  authorities,  '  not  because  they  believed  pigs  to 
be  a  pollution,  but  sacred  animals.'  The  Cretans  held 
the  j)ig  holy,  not  on  account  of  the  mythical  reason  put 
forth  by  some  foreign  writers,  that  a  sow  allowed  the 
infant  Jupiter  to  suck  her  teats,  and  by  her  grunting 
lirevented  the  child's  cries  from  being  heard,  but  because 
it  was  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  whence  the  Praisiaus, 
a  tribe  of  Crete,  regularly  sacrificed  a  sow  before 
man-iage.  Callimachus  called  Venus  Castnietis  the 
wisest  of  her  sisters,  because  she  was  the  first  among 
them  who  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  swine.  Nay,  the 
Hebrews  themselves  were  believed,  however  erroneously, 
to  have  avoided  pork  not  from  feelings  of  disgust,  but 

'  because  they  held  the  sow  in  honour  as  their  instructor 
in  sowing  and  ploughing.' 

"Hence  again,  as  Ceres,  or  agriculture,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  originator  of  all  personal  and  ciN-il  ties,  of  mati-i- 
monial  law,  of  special  and  political  order,  the  swine  was 
employed  for  various  solemn  and  imposing  rituals  con- 
nected with  domestic  and  public  life.  The  Athenians,  on 
entering  the  national  assembly,   used  certain  parts  of 


the  i^ig  for  imrification.  When  they  desired  to  expiate 
a  house,  a  temple,  or  a  town,  the  priests  carried  yoimg 
pigs  round  the  edifice  or  the  city;  and  they  sprinkled 
with  jjig's  blood  the  benches  used  at  popular  assemblies* 
By  the  same  offering  the  Romans  purified  the  public 
roads  or  cross-ways ;  conciliated  the  manes  of  dead  men, 
the  bones  of  whom  had  been  left  uncovered  upon  the 
ground ;  and  honoured  the  Lares.  They  included  the 
pig  among  the  animals  employed  for  their  periodical 
lustrations ;  sealed  peace  treaties  and  friendly  com- 
pacts by  the  slaughter  of  a  pig,  and  maintained  this 
custom  even  to  the  times  of  the  emperors.  They  there- 
fore represented  the  image  of  a  pig  among  the  figures 
on  the  Roman  standards,  since  the  object  of  war  is 
jieace ;  and  it  was  an  old  and  long-preserved  usage  of 
the  Roman  bride,  when  first  entering  her  husband's 
house,  to  touch  the  door-posts  with  pig's  fat.  The  same 
animal  was  sacrificed  by  the  Cyprians  for  purposes  of 
di^-iiiatiou  ;  by  tlie  Argives  to  Yenus,  at  the  festival  of 
Hysteria ;  and  by  the  ancient  Latini,  the  princes  and 
chiefs  of  Etrm-ia,  and  the  Italic  Greeks,  at  matrimonial 
feasts,  which  are  associated  both  with  a  sacred  alliance 
and  the  idea  of  progeny.  Moreover,  as  pork  was,  in  its 
nature  and  taste,  considered  to  resemble  human  flesh, 
the  offering  of  a  swine  was,  on  peculiar  emergencies, 
substituted  for  a  human  sacrifice. 

"Can  it,  then,  be  surprising  that  the  Jewish  doctors 
and  sages,  anxious  to  wean  the  jieople  from  the  worship 
of  Nature  and  her  powers,  and  to  imbue  them  with 
reverence  for  the  one  eternal  Cx-eator,  the  bestower  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  looked  with  implacable  detestation 
upon  the  animal  which  typified  a  main  feature  of  pagan- 
ism, and  declared  the  eating  of  pork  as  notliing  less 
than  a  revolt  against  the  foundations  of  Judaism — nay, 
that  the  early  teachers  among  the  Christians  shared  the 
same  repugnance,  and  relaxed  in  it  only  after  long 
struggles  ?  The  very  persecution  and  ridicule  which  the 
Jews  constantly  suffered  on  that  accomit  helped  to 
intensify  their  abhorrence,  especially  as  the  eating  of 
pork  was  in  later  times  also  enforced  and  regarded  as 
the  first  and  most  conspicuous  act  of  the  Jewish  rene- 
gade, as  among  Mohammedans  it  is  still  held  to  bo 
equivalent  to  abjuring  the  Islam. 
"Thus  all  the  varied  reasons  which  indi%adually  unfitted 
different  animals  for  food,  were  combined  in  the  -pig  to 
render  it  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews — loathsome 
uncloanness,  uuwholesomeness,  carnivorous  ferocity, 
and  dangerous  seduction  to  paganism"  (Kalisch,  Covim. 
on  Levit.,  pt.  ii.,  essay  \'iii.). 

Dr.  Tristram,  speaking  of  the  wild  boar  as  food, 
says :  "  We  found  both  old  and  yoimg  delicious  eating, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  pork  that  venison  does 
to  mutton.  The  flesh  was  rather  dark,  and  so  long 
as  we  had  any  in  our  larder  we  discovered  another 
advantage,  that  we  were  scciire  from  pilferers,  so  great 
is  their  terror  of  the  unclean  thing  "  {Natural  Histortf 
of  the  Bible,  p.  55). 

In  former  days  the  wild  boar  was  highly  prized  ia 
this  countiy  as  a  beast  of  chase ;  the  nobles  and  squires 
of  Old  England,  armed  with  sjiears  and  moimted  on 
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iiorseback,  used  to  set  out  from  their  halls  anxious  to  do 
battle  with  the  dangerous  animal.     In  the  dense  forests 
which  once  covered  this  countiy,  the  wild  boar  found 
food  and  concealment;   and   William  the   Conqueror, 
who    oared    more    for    his    game  than  his   subjects, 
enacted  that  he    who  was   found  guilty  of    killing  a 
wild  boar  was  to  be    punished  with  the  loss  of    his 
oyes.     Up  to  Henry  II.'s    time  herds  of  wild  swine 
were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  forests  ;  but  they  had 
already  begim  to  grow  scarce,  and  it  was  found  desirable 
by  lovers  of  this  exciting  sport  to  introduce  into  the 
woods  fresh   supplies  of  these   animals.      Charles   I. 
turned  out  some  wild  swine  in  the  New  Forest  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  breed  to  that  royal  hunting- 
ground  ;  but  it  is  said  they  were  destroyed  diu-ing  the 
Civil  "War.     A  similar  attempt,  Mr.  BeU  teUs  us,  was 
made   some   years   ago  in   Bere   Wood,   Dorsetshire ; 
"but  one  of  the  boars  having  injured  a  valuable  horse 
belonging  to  the  worthy  Nimrod  who  exliibited  this 
specimen  of  sporting  epicurism,  he  caused  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed."  The  name  of  the  wild  boar  appears  frequently 
in  the  geographical  nomenclature  of    England;    the 
Anglo-Saxon  eofer  is  seen  in  the  following  places  :  — 
Ever-shaw, i.e.,  "the  wild  boars'  field;"  Evershot,  "wild 
boars'  wood;"  Everton,  "wild  boar's  enclosure;"  Ever- 
leigh,  or  Everley,  "the  wild  boars'  meadow;"   while 
the  Scandinavian  name  of  the  animal  {gris,  or  griss) 
appears  in  Gris-dale  and  Gris-mire,  "the  wild  pig's 
vale  and  bog." 


The  accompanying  woodcut  rei)resents  an  Egyptian 
judgment  scene.  On  the  left  hand  Osiris,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  is  seated,  holding  his  sceptre  ;  before  him 
stand  the  scales  of  justice,  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
deceased  have  just  been  weighed ;  judgment  has  been 
given  against  him;  he  has  been  "tried  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  "  (see  Dan.  v.  27) ;  his  evil  deeds 
outweighed  his  good  ones.  Osiris  inclines  his  sceptre 
in  token  of  condemnation ;  he  is  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  regions  of  the  blest ;  but  his  soul  returns  to 
earth  under  fhe  form  of  a  pig.  Placed  in  a  boat,  it  if> 
removed  under  the  charge  of  two  dog-faced  baboons : 
all  communication  with  the  i^recincts  of  the  blessed  is 
figuratively  cut  off  by  a  man  who  hews  away  the  earth 
with  an  axe  after  its  passage.  The  figures  ascending 
the  steps  are  different  souls  proceedilig  to  judgment. 
The  inverted  stags'  heads  are  supposed  to  have  refer, 
ence  to  eternity,  from  that  animal  annually  shedding- 
its  horns. 


[It  seems  worth  while  to  mention,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  text,  that  the  view  maintained  by  Kahsch  has  been 
defended,  with  nearly  equal  exhaustiveness,  by  a  divine  of  the 
English  Church,  Spencer,  Dean  of  Ely,  in  his  elaborate  treatise, 
De  Legibus  Hebraoninv.  Even  the  very  name  sus  was  connected 
with  the  Greek  f.'to,  "I  sacrifice,"  by  Athenseus  and  varro,  as 
though,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  more  identified  with  the 
national  worship  than  any  other  animal.  The  reference  to  those 
who  eat  swine's  flesh,  in  Isa.  Ixv.  4,  clearly  implies  that  it  was 
condemned  by  the  prophet,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  ceremonial 
disobedience,  but  of  religious  apostacy  and  the  observance  of 
heathen  rites. — Ed.] 
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these  lie 


ANT  definitions  have  been  given  of  poetiy, 
and  the  art  has  often  been  reduced  to 
ndes.  It  would  bo  out  of  place  to 
attempt  any  detailed  examination  of 
but  it  is  necesscTiy  to  state  certain  i^rinciples 
to  which  all  poetic  compositions  must  be  referred,  and 
■without  which  no  iudgmcut  could  bo  formed  of  the 
character  of  the  Biblical  poetry. 

There  are  two  principal  springs  of  poetic  impulse. 
Shakespeare  has  dcline.ated  them  with  liis  accustomed 
power  and  truth  in  the  following  well-known  passage : — 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 

We  have  indeed  here  a  comiilete  picture  of  the  origin 
and  action  of  poetry.  We  sec  its  source  in  the  excited 
emotion,  the  agitation  of  passion,  which  is  essential  to 
the  poetic  mood,  and  which  Shakespeare,  like  Aiistotle, 
called /rejiz?/ or  madness.  But  discourse,  the  moment 
it  rises  above  the  level  of  familiar  facts,  and  becomes 
inflamed  with  passion  or  exalted  by  thought,  clothes 
itself  in  images.  This  is  hiuujination,  the  second 
essential  to  poetry.  Burning  to  express  his  thought,  the 
poet  looks  "  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven."  Here  arc  materials  in  countless  variety  Avhich 
he  may  subordinate  to  his  feeling.  They  lie  ready  to 
the  artist's  hand  in  the  wide  universe  of  created  things, 
and  in  the  world  of  Iraman  action  and  life.  Seizing  on 
these  with  spontaneous  power,  he  constructs  from  them 
a  likeness  to  his  own  thought,  and  makes  -^-isiblo  in  the 
flame  of  his  inspiration  what  other  eyes  would  else  fail 
to  see. 

Poetry,  then,  is  an  imitation^  of  nature,  or,  rather,  a 
l^roper  creation.  For  the  poet  ^  (irotTjrr/r,  the  maker,  or 
creator)  j)asses  the  materials  presented  to  liim  in  the 
world  through  the  crucible  of  his  own  feeling  and 
invention,  and  gives  them  back,  a  new  and  splendid 
thing.     Wo  call  his  production  a  work  of  art.  I 

There  are  many  arts  which  imagination  uses  in  its  i 
work — %'iz.,  simile,  vietajylwr,  'personification,  alJerjory, 
parable.     These  it  Avill  bo   necessaiy  to   explain  and  j 
illustrate  from  the  sacred  poets  at  a  later  time. 

Poetry  is  the  natural  language  of  passion,  "  the 
eloquence  of  excited  emotion."  "  The  language  of 
poetrj'- 1  have  more  than  once  described  as  the  effect  of 
mental  emotion.  Poetry  itself  is  indebted  for  its  origin, 
character,  complexion,  emphasis,  and  application,  to 
effects  which  are  produced  upon  the  mind  and  body, 
upon  the  imagination,  the  sensos,  the  voice,  and  respi- 
ration, l)y  the  agitation  of  passion.  Every  affection 
of  the  human  soul  Avhilo  it  rages  with  \'iolenco  is  a 
momentary  frenzy.     TMien,  therefore,  a  jjoet  is  able,  by 


1  Tf'xi"!  uiM'iT.Ki;  (Aristotle). 
Bimilar  name  for  the  minstrel. 
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the  force  of  genius  or  rather  imagination,  to  conceive 
any  emotion  of  the  mind  so  perfectly  as  to  ti-ansfer  to 
his  own  feelings  the  instinctive  passion  of  another,  and 
agreeably  to  the  natuvj  of  the  subject  to  express  it  in 
all  its  vigour,  such  ?  cue,  according  to  a  common  mode 
of  speaking,  may  bj  caid  to  possess  the  true  poetic 
enthusiasm.'"^  . 

Thus  a  description  of  nature  or  life  is  not  i)oetry, 
although  it  may  represent  a  scene  with  great  elegance 
and  truth.  This  is  called  word-painting.  To  create 
the  poetic  impression,  something  more  is  needed — the 
l)oet's  -pen  "  must  tremble  towards  the  imier  founts  of 
feeling ; "  the  heart  must  bo  brought  into  sjTupathy 
with  the  flower,  the  mountain,  or  the  star,  and  must 
receive  some  suggestion  of  the  inner  life  and  spirit 
which  is  concealed  by  the  outward  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.  Linnaeus  describing  the  structure  of  a  wUd 
flower  is  a  botanist ;  but  Lianceus  kneeling  by  tho 
golden  gorse  "  on  the  sod,  for  its  beauty  thanking  God," 
is  a  poet.  Tlie  disciples  had  gazed  often  on  the  bright 
colours  of  the  lily  of  the  Galilean  hills.  '\Vlieu  they 
were  taught  to  "  consider"  them  so  as  to  feel  the  power 
of  their  simple  loveliuess  to  liush  the  anxious  cries  of 
burdened  humanity  and  lift  the  heart  up  in  trustful 
love  to  the  Maker  and  Giver  of  all,  they  were  brought 
under  poetic  influence.  A  poet  of  Hebrew  race,  much 
less  Ho  who  gathered  into  liimself  all  human  excellence, 
could  not  stop  there,  Init  goes  on  to  a  higher  tone.  He 
catches  "the  moral  intimations"  of  natui*e.  "Seek  ye 
fii-st  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  So  of  old,  at 
sight  of  the  broad  sea  and  the  uplifted  liills  the  psalmist 
had  sung  of  God's  "  righteousness  as  the  .strong  moun- 
tains, and  his  judgments  as  a  great  deep." 

We  shall  find  that  this  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
"sublimity  of  passion"  which  so  distinguishes  Hebrew 
poetry.  Ranging  as  it  docs  over  all  the  feelings  natural 
to  man,  the  Bible  is  j-et  chiefly  employed  vnth  those 
emotions  which  are  tho  foundation  of  rchgion.  "  What 
in  reality  forms  the  substance  and  subject  of  most  of 
these  poems  but  tho  passion  of  admiration,  excited  by 
the  consideration  of  the  DiATno  power  and  majesty; 
the  i^assiou  of  joy,  from  tho  sense  of  the  Divine  favour, 
and  the  prosperous  issue  of  events ;  the  passion  of 
resentment  and  indignation  against  the  contemners  of 
God  ;  of  grief  from  the  consciousness  of  sin ;  and  terror 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  Divine  judgment  P  Of  all 
these,  and  if  there  be  any  emotions  of  tho  mind  beyond 
them,  exquisite  examples  may  bo  found  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  in  the  Psalms,  in  the  Canticles,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  prophetic  writings." 

One  instance  in  this  place  will  suffice.  "  The  stars 
awaken  a  certain  reverence  because,  though  always 
present,  they  are  always  inaccessible."      There  is  the 
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germ  of  poetry.  This  is  the  language  of  the  feeling 
stirred  by  it  in  a  modern  poet  ■} — 

"Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven, 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  meu  aud  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiveu 
That,  iu  our  aspirations  to  bo  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  nud  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  lis  such  love  aud  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  lifo,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

Bnt  here  is  the  Hebrew  poet's  translation  o£  the  same 

emotion :'- — 

.  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  works  of  thy  fingers. 
The  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ; 
What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 
For  tliou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  God, 
And  hast  crowu'd  him  with  glory  and  honour." 

Or,  to  take  another  feeling  suggested  by  the  same 
beautiful  objects.  "With  that  power  to  draw  all  natural 
things  into  sympathy  with  the  mood  of  the  moment 
so  characteristic  of  modern  poetry,  a  li\'ing  poet  thus 
addresses  the  stars :  ^ — 

"  And  ye,  meanwhile,  far  over  moor  aud  fell. 

Beat  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night ! 
Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the  glow 

Of  your  soft  splendours,  that  you  look  so  bright  ? 
I  have  climb'd  nearer  out  of  lonely  hell. 

Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  below  ; 
Beat  with  my  heart,  more  blest  than  heart  can  tell.'' 

The  ancient  poet's  thought  goes  back  rather  to  the 
primal  beginning  of  things,  and  listens  for  the  harmony 
of  natiure  in  accord  with  its  Creator,  when 

"  The  morning  stars  sang  together, 
Aud  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."'* 

The  sources  of  the  poet's  materials  are  inexhaustible. 
His  eye  glances  "  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven."  From  this  infinite  store  he  draws  his  images. 
All  human  experience  and  history,  all  the  wealth  of  the 
past  aud  life  of  the  present,  as  well  as  the  whole  world 
of  outward  and  sensible  things,  stand  obedient  to  his 
call.     Hebrew  poetry  is  especially  bold  in   seizing  its 


1  Byron.  "  Ps.  viii.  (see  Perowne's  translation). 

3  Tennyson's  Maud.  ■»  Job  xxxviii.  7. 


imagery  from  unexpected  quarters,  and  its  universally- 
admitted  sublimity  aud  force  are  derived  in  o-reat 
measure  from  this  commanding  power  to  subject  every- 
thing to  its  sway. 

Enough  Avill  have  been  indicated  in  these  preliminary 
remarks  when  the  chief  ends  of  the  poetic  ai-t  have 
been  briefly  enumerated. 

1.  It  is  the  mission  of  poetry  to  make  us  see  beauty 
aud  feel  delight  in  it.  "  The  very  source  of  true  poetry 
is  love  —  a  dxvhie  glow  and  vision  conscious  of  the 
radiant  glories  belonguig  to  all  surrounding  things  in. 
God's  creation,  '  whether  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth.'  "* 

2.  But  the  delight  must  not  rest  m  the  outward 
beauty.  The  presence  of  a  spiritual  element  is  essential 
to  its  perfection.  The  poet  teaches  that  "  beauty  is  the 
mark  God  sets  on  virtue."  He  elevates  our  thoughts  to 
the  admiration  of  what  is  becoming,  great,  and  noble— 

"  Bringing  to  light  and  use,  else  hid  from  all. 
The  m.any  sweet  clear  sources  which  we  have 
Of  good  and  beauty  iu  oiir  own  deep  bosoms." 

The  poet's  office  is  that  of  priestly  purification.  He 
cleanses  the  sources  of  ovir  feehug  by  showing-  us  where 
to  admire,  where  to  pity,  where  to  love,  where  to  adoi*e ; 
he  warns  us  from  all  that  is  mean,  aud  base,  and  unholy, 
by  the  scathing  fire  of  his  own  indignation  and  scorn. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  "  to  instil  into  the  soul  the  very 
prmciples  of  morality  itself,  to  improve  the  bias  of  our 
nature,  and  cherish  aud  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue."^ 

All  poetry  that  is  worth  reading  does  this.  But 
above  all  other  literature,  the  Bible  knows  how  to  touch 
the  deepest  sources  of  moral  strength.  This  it  does  by 
the  power  of  its  religious  inspiration.  It  makes  the 
love  of  goodness  one  with  the  love  of  God,  aud  teaches 
man  that  the  only  true  source  of  life  and  strength  is  in 
the  Eternal  Might.  Of  the  whole  of  Biblical  poetry 
this  is  the  burden,  these  the  two  persistent  strains : — 

"  O  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  see  that  ye  hate  the  thing  that  is 

evil. " ' 
"  To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  shall  be  shown  the 

salvation  of  God."S 


5  J.  A.  St.  John.         e  Lowth.         7  Ps.  scvii.  10.         8  pg,  i.  23. 
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lords  over  GocVs  heritage."-!  Peter  v.  3.         Gerhard  in  Wiesinger,  who  also  speaks  of  this  passage 


Neither  as  bein 

BETTER  and. more  accurate  translation 
here  would  be,  "  Neither  as  being  lords 
over  the  congregations  assigned  to  you." 
These  words  are  part  of  the  exiiorta- 
tion  adch'essed  to  elders  or  presbyters  of  the  Church 
by  St.  Peter,  their  fellow-elder,  and  contain  a  solemn 
warning  against  the  third  great  danger  to  which  Church 
leaders  in  all  tim^s  are  exposed — '"love  of  power." 
Ministers  of  the  Church  arc  exposed  to  three  deadly 
perils — indolence,     loA'e   of  gain,  love   of   power;    so 


of  St.  Peter  as  "  the  mirror  of  the  pastoral  office."  The 
word  rendered  in  the  English  version  "  GocVs  heritage," 
KXvpos,  clerus,  has  obtained  a  very  foremost  place  in 
ecclesiastical  terminology.  From  it  are  derived  clerus, 
dericus,  clergy,  clergyman,  cleric,  clergS,  cleriker, 
clerisei,  &c. 

KKrjpo?,  clerus  signifies  (1)  a  let ;  (2)  anything  which 
is  assigned  by  lot — fur  instance,  an  allotment  of  land 
or  an  official  position,  the  K^vpos  here  being  thejlochs 
or  congregations  assigned  to    the    different  elders  or 
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presbyt«rs  to  whom  St.  Peter  was  writing.  The  word 
we  find  used  in  Patristic  Greek  to  designate  a  single 
community,  3)  k\t\pos  if^os,  introduces  an  addi*ess  to  a 
congregation  of  Christians,  The  interpretation  "  God's 
heritage  "  was  adopted  by  Beza,  and  followed  by  the 
translators  of  our  Bible  under  the  supposition  that  the 
idea  was  purely  an  Old  Testament  one  ;  btit  the  plural 
form  of  the  Greek  word  translated  "  heritago  "  forl)ids 
this  rendering.  (Ecumenius,  followed  by  many  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  understands  St.  Peter  here  designating 
by  K\rjpos  the  Christian  jiriesthood.  "  He  (Peter)  terms 
the  sacred  college  (Uphv  crSa-Trifxa.),  the  clergy  {K\ripoy), 
as  we  do  now."  Com.  a  Lap.  (quoted  by  Alford) 
represents  St.  Peter  in  this  place  as  commanding  the 
bishops  and  pastors  not  to  desire  to  rule  haughtily 
over  the  inferior  clergy. 

Although  in  this  passage  the  translation  "  clergy " 
must  be  rejected,  yet  the  history  of  the  term  "  clergy," 
used  for  all  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry,  reaches 
back  to  the  Septuagint  use  of  the  same  word,  KXijpos. 
It  is  true  the  appellation  is  never  given  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  but  to  the  children  of  Israel  collectively, 
as  in  Deut.  ix.  29  :  "  Thine  inheritance  {KKrjpos)  which 
thou  broughtest  out  by  Thy  mighty  power  and  by  Thy 
strel!ched-out  arm ; "  but  this  does  not  seem  to  in- 
validate the  derivation,  for  just  as  Israel  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  was  deemed  "  the  lot  or  portion  of 
the  Lord,"  so  out  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
"  God's  ministers "  were  called  clerici,  "  the  lot  and 
portion"  of  the  Lord.  It  was  thus  St.  Jerome  under- 
stood it :  "  God's  ministers  were  called  clerici,  either 
because  they  are  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  Lord,  or 
because  the  Lord  is  their  lot,  that  is,  their  inheritance  " 
{Epist.  ad  Nep.  de  Vita  Cler.).  The  associations  which 
clung  to  the  Old  Testament  use  of  the  word  no  doubt 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  its  position  in 
the  new  Christian  vocabulary  as  the  appellation  by 
■which  the  whole  Christian  ministiy  was  to  be  generally 
tnown ;  but  no  doubt  the  transaction  related  in  the 
17th  and  following  verses  of  Acts  i.  indirectly  contri- 
buted to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  term  in  tliis  new 
sense.  In  this  passage  the  word  K\rjpos,  clerus,  "  lot,"' 
stands  out  very  prominently :  Judas  had  received  the 
lot  {K\7Jpoy)  of  the  ministry.  The  brethren  placed  their 
lots  in  the  urn  (Do  Wette).  The  lot  fell  on  Matthias, 
and  ho  was  numljered  with  the  eleven.  Although  this 
custom  of  choosing  persons  by  lot  has  never  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  Church,  except  in  the  Moravian  com- 
munity (Gloag  on  Acts  i.  26),  still  the  history  of  this 
-solemn  election  to  supply  the  place  of  the  traitor  in 
the  holy  twelve,  related  so  circumstantially  in  the 
Acts — a  book  \videly  circulated  and  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  early  Church — would  be  examined  with 
minute  and  reverent  attention  on  all  occasions  of  elect- 
ing or  choosing  men  into  any  holy  office,  even  though 
the  practice  related  were  not  followed ;  and  the  pro- 
minent place  occupied  by  one  remarkable  word,  the 
repetition  in  the  history  of  an  election — never  to  be 
repeated  by  men — to  the  holiest  of  Christian  offices, 
of  a  word  already  possessing  such  a  historv,  no  doubt 


planted  it  in  the  vocabulaiy  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
the  old  word  with  the  old   meaning,  but   newly  conse- 
crated under  the  altered  relations  of  the  new  covenant. 
Professor  Lightfoot,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of 
the  term  "  clergy  "  as  applied  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
makes  a  still  greater  use  of  this  passage  from  the  Acts, 
which  ho  looks  upon  as  "  supplying  the  clue "  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  subsequent  of  tliis  famous  term. 
(See  his  "  Excm-sus  on  the  Christian  Ministry,"  Ep.  to 
Phil.)     In  its  new  and  deei>er  meaning,  K\ripos,  cleinis, 
as  denoting  the  whole  ministry,  gradually  became  gene- 
rally used  in  the  early  Church.     Teriidlian,  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  his 
Treatise  de  Monogamia,  we  find  usiug  clerus  in  the 
sense  of  clergy  in  each  of  the  following  passages  (c.  xii.) : 
"  Undo  enim  episcopi  et  clerus,"  clergy ;  "  Undo  mono- 
gami  in  cleruvi ; "  and  again,  ''  De  quo  allectio  (choice) 
fiat  in  clennn ; "   and   "  Sed   cum   extoUimur  et  infla- 
■mnr  adversus  clemm."     Eusebius  {H.E.,\i.42)  quotes 
a  letter  written  in  Greek  from  the  Roman  Bishop  Cor- 
nelius to  Fabius  of  Antioch,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  in  which  letter  we  find  the  word  KKvpos 
used  of  the  whole  clergy.    Cornelius  is  writing  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  illegal  ordination  of  Novatus, 
to  which   ordination  objection   was  made  by  all  the 
clergy  {vnh  iravrbs  Tov  K\ripov)  and  by  many  lay  persons. 
Hei'e  the  term  is  plainly  used  for  ordained  ministers 
of  the  Church  as  distinguished  from  the  laity.     In  the 
third  century  the  name  seems  to  have  been  imiversally 
accepted.     St.  Cjijrian  even  terms  those  admitted  into 
inferior  orders  sub-deacons,  readers,  &c.,  as  "  clerici,"  and 
calls  the   ordination  of   such  "  ordinationes   clericae." 
(Epp.  24—33,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Ant.  i.  5.)     The 
Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  gives  the  api^elktion  K\ripos, 
clergy,  to   all   ordained   Christian   ministers,    bbhops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  also  to  all  inferior  orders. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  word  clerus,  clergy,  clergy- 
man— so  familiar  to  Christians  of  all  denominations 
— back  to  its  fountain  head — to  its  first  use  in  the 
long  desert  wanderings  recounted  by  Moses,  when  the 
chosen  race  received  the  title  of  the  lot  and  portion  of 
Jehovah. 

The  Hebrew  'ti^t^:  was  faithfully  rendered  in  the 
almost  sacred  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  by  K\vpos, 
and  the  ring  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  old  Greek 
word  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  different  Latin  and 
Teuton  tongues. 

"Wlicn  Christianity  was  offered  to  the  world,  the 
beautiful  appellation  was  at  first  bestowed  on  the  varied 
flocks  and  congregations  of  the  Christian  Church.  As 
these  increased  everj-where,  the  title  lost  much  of  its 
old  meaning,  and  from  the  flock  it  passed  to  the  pastor. 

Such  an  inquiiy  as  this  is  no  useless  or  fancifid  task. 
Surely  such  considerations  as  these  will  not  lessen  the 
consciousness  of  indiridual  responsibility  in  the  holder 
of  any  sacred  office.  Will  they  not  rather  spur  him  on, 
through  difficulty  and  danger,  through  work  and  self- 
denial,  to  merit  for  himself  that  title  to  honour  which 
imderlies  the  ancient  word,  which  reminds  us  ever  how 
the  faithful  minister  is  the  Lord's  lot  and  portion  ? 
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BY    THE    BEV.    J.    B.    HEARD,    M.A.,    CAIUS    COLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

PSYCHOLOGY  and  theology  are  kindred 
and  related  sciences,  but,  as  is  often  the 
case  ^vith  relations,  it  has  been  a  "  little 
more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind."  The 
botany  of  the  Bible  or  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible 
present  no  such  difficulties  and  "  oppositions  of  science  " 
as  the  psychology  ;  for  unless  we  go  ignoralitly  to  the 
Bible  for  a  revealed  system  of  physical  science,  as 
former  ages  did,  or  exaggerate  the  discrepancies  between 
its  statements  and  those  of  science  as  modern  un- 
believers do,  there  need  be  no  contradiction  between  the 
Bible  and  modem  thought.  Science  and  Revelation  each 
go  on  their  own  path — their  orbits  do  not  cross  except 
on  one  or  two  points,  and  it  is  only  at  these  crossing 
points  that  misunderstandings  arise.  As  our  knowledge 
advances  we  may  be  able  to  clear  up  these  contradictions 
one  after  the  other,  and  thus  set  at  rest  the  confusion 
which  has  existed  for  some  time  between  the  claims  of 
science  and  those  of  revelation. 

But  psychology  and  ethics  are  the  two  sciences  on 
which  the  Bible  is  expected  to  speak  witli  authority. 
As  Dehtzsch  remarks,  "  "What  Scripture  says  to  us  of 
cosmogony  might  certainly  appear  iusuificieut  to  origi- 
nate a  system  of  cosmogony,  but  assuredly  it  says  to  us 
infinitely  more  about  man's  soul  and  spirit  than  about 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades.  I  woidd  not  assert,"  he  adds, 
^'  that  Scripture  offers  us  no  natural  knowledge  of  the 
soul ;  I  believe  it  rather  to  the  honour  of  God's  word  to 
be  compelled  to  maintain  the  contrary."  Revelation,  if  it 
is  to  retain  any  authority  as  a  di^-ine  teacher,  must  reveal 
to  us  truths  concerning  ourselves  and  our  duties  which 
we  cannot  learn  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  psychology 
and  etliics  are  in  a  relation  of  dependence  to  theology 
such  as  the  other  inductive  sciences  have  long  since 
emancipated  themselves  from.  The  queen  of  the  sciences, 
as  theology  was  considered  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
been  stripped  of  her  territory,  and  her  empire,  like  that 
of  Alexander,  has  been  broken  up  among  her  generals. 
Nature  has  revolted  and  set  up  for  itself  as  independent, 
or  nearly  so  ;  but  himian  nature  still  remains,  and  over 
that  province  of  thought  theology  justly  asserts  its  right 
to  be  heard.  It  is  true  that  this  claim  has  been  very 
unwillingly  allowed.  Moral  j)hilosoj)hy,  as  it  is  called, 
lias  been  studied  with  as  little  attention  to  Bible  state- 
ments on  the  subject  as  even  natural  philosophy.  The 
psychology  of  the  Bible  has  been  treated  as  contemp- 
tuously as  its  cosmogony  or  astronomy.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  one  is  as  unscientific  as  the 
other,  and  the  consequence  has  been  disastrous  on  both 
sides.  The  psychology  of  the  schools  and  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Bible  have  each  gone  on  their  own  course  to 
the  detiiment  of  both.  It  is  a  sign  of  candour  on  both 
sides  that  we  see  our  mistake  and  are  endeavouring  to 
lepair  it. 


Biblical  Psychology  is  a  branch  of  inquii-y  which  is 
slowly  recovering  from  the  state  of  comparative  neglect 
into  which  subjects  of  this  class  fell  when  mankind 
awoke  to  the  discovery  that  they  were  not  to  look  for  a 
complete  manual  of  science  iu  the  revealed  Word  of  God. 
Wlien  Galileo  boldly  laid  do-\vn  for  the  fii-st  time  the 
limits  between  revelation  and  science  in  his  celebrated 
maxim  that  "the  Holy  Spirit  has  taught  us  how  to 
reach  heaven,  not  how  heaven  moves,"  a  change  came 
over  the  way  of  apprehending  the  relations  of  the 
Bible  to  science.  .  One  after  another  the  sciences  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  what  may  be  called  the 
theological  or  deductive  method  of  thought,  imtil  even 
theology  itself  has  shared  in  the  general  rising  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  now  obsolete  method.  Eminent  pro- 
fessors of  theology  argue  out  the  atonement  and  other 
Christian  doctrines  on  what  they  describe  as  the  induc- 
tive method,  and  tlras  the  change  from  the  old  to  the 
new  method  of  argimient  seems  to  be  complete. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  retard 
or  even  an-est  this  steady  progressive  change  in  the 
method  of  thought.  Hutchinsonianism,  so  called  from 
a  Scotch  di^"ine  of  that  name,  was  an  attempt  to  bring 
science  back  within  the  old  lines,  and  to  set  up  a  Biblical 
system  of  science.  The  attempt  has  failed,  as  all  mere 
reactions  desen^e  to  do.  Truth  of  one  kind  is  not  served 
by  trying  to  hinder  or  warp  truth  in  another  depart- 
ment of  thought,  for  as  Galileo  remarks  in  that  celebrated 
letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Christiana,  "  It  is  a  crime 
against  truth  when  men  seek  the  more  to  suj^press  her 
the  more  clearly  and  openly  she  shows  herself.  But  to 
condemn  one  opinion  and  to  leave  the  rest  standing 
would  be  stiU  worse,  for  it  would  give  men  the  chance 
of  seeing  an  opinion  proved  to  be  true  which  had  been 
condemned  as  false.  But  to  forbid  science  itseH  would 
be  against  the  Bible,  which  teaches  in  a  hundred  places 
how  the  greatness  and  gloiy  of  God  are  wonderfully 
seen  in  all  his  works,  and  are  to  be  read  in  their  fuU 
divinity  in  the  open  book  of  the  heavens." 

Tliis  danger,  a  veiy  real  one  in  GalUeo's  time,  of  com- 
pelling science  to  defer  its  teachings  to  the  popular 
language  of  Scripture,  has  passed  away.  The  schools 
have  been  emancipated  completely  from  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  the  danger  is  now  rather  in  the  other 
direction.  We  are  in  much  greater  danger  of  forgetting 
that  there  are  some  subjects  bearing  on  science  in  which 
the  Bible  may  be  said  to  speak  with  authority,  than  we 
are  of  including  all  science  within  the  bounds  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  Psychology  and  ethics  are  cases  in 
point.  If  Scripture  be  a  revelation  at  all,  we  can  never 
admit  that  it  has  nothing  to  teach  us  of  the  relation  of 
sense  to  spirit  or  of  mind  to  body,  wliich  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  ethics.  The  sciences,  properly  so  called,  in 
which  matter  and  its  laws  are  chiefly  concerned  may  lie 
outside  of  the  path  of  Biblical  interpretation,  but  not 
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so  with  those  more  personal  questions  which  concern 
ourselves  and  our  duty.  A  Biblical  psychology  and  a 
Christian  code  of  ethics  seem  to  us  to  be  a  necessity  of 
the  age  if  the  Scriptures  are  to  retain  anything  like  the 
authority  which  they  lay  claim  to,  as  an  authentic 
and  authoritative  declaration  of  the  will  of  God  to 
man; 

But  let  us  make  oxir  meaning  clear  at  the  outset. 
While  contending  for  BibHcal  psychology  in  general, 
wo  do  not  pretend  to  draw  out  a  system  on  the  subject 
by  simply  letting  down  our  bucket  into  the  well  of 
inspiration  pure  and  undefiled.  Our  difficulty  does  not 
arise  from  this,  that  the  well  is  deep,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  draw  with,  for,  thanks  to  modem  criticism 
and  exegesis,  the  real  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
writers  is  better  understood  than  CA^er.  The  difficidty 
arises  from  this  fact,  that  the  allusions  of  Scripture  on 
the  subject  are  implicit  rather  than  explicit.  We  are 
not  to  look  for  a  formal,  much  less  a  scholastic,  accoimt 
of  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  human  nature  to  each 
other,  for  that  would  frustrate  the  end  of  revelation, 
which  is  practical  only,  not  sj)eculative.  We  are  given  a 
few  pregnant  hints  as  to  human  nature  in  general,  and 
ho  is  the  best  psychologist  who  embraces  these  hints 
and  incorporates  them  into  his  system.  Psychology 
tells  us  what  we  are  in  ourselves — theology  adds  the 
further  truth,  what  we  become  in  our  relation  to  God. 
It  cannot,  for  instance,  be  a  secondary  question  whether 
we  are  the  offspring  of  God  or  only  the  creatures  of 
his  handiwork.  The  psychology  of  the  schools  suggests 
the  latter  account  of  the  matter,  the  psychology  of  the 
Bible  the  former.  Wliich  of  the  two  accounts  is  right, 
and  whether  there  is  a  reconciling  point  between  the  two, 
as  we  believe  there  is,  it  would  be  premature  here  to 
discuss.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark  that  there  is  such 
a  discrepancy.  The  Scriptural  account  both  of  man's 
original  and  ultimate  relation  to  God  is  too  profound 
to  be  passed  by  with  the  cold  and  contemptuous  remark 
that  it  is  irrelevant  to  modern  science.  Tlie  deistical 
moral  jihilosophy  of  the  last  century  has  died  out  amid 
the  contempt  even  of  philosophers.  It  satisfies  neither 
side.  Based  on  a  denial  of  our  spu-itual  instincts,  it  is 
a  defective  draft  of  human  nature  even  as  it  is,  while  it 
is  certainly  short  of  what  human  nature  is  capable  of 
becoming  when  led  by  the  Spirit  and  taught  of  God.  A 
Biblical  psychology  would  have  saved  the  Scotch  school 
of  Reid  and  Dngald  Stewart  from  that  defective  outline 
of  human  nature  which  is  now  generally  discarded  as 
much  by  philosophers  as  divines.  It  is  a  sketch  founded 
on  an  imperfect  analysis  of  tho  mind  and  its  func- 
tions. It  is  faulty  in  arrangement,  and  narrow  in  its 
range  of  xicvr.  It  takes  little  account  of  the  depen- 
dence of  mind  on  body,  and  is  thus  open  to  attack  on 
the  physiological  side.  It  is  even  more  defective  in  its 
account  of  the  relation  of  man  to  tho  unseen  and  spiri- 
tual world.  It  has  put  aside  tho  supernatural  element 
in  man  as  mystical  and  transcendental,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence must  itself  be  set  aside  as  not  con-esponding 
with  the  facts  of  tho  case.  Tho  physiologist  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  the  spiritualist  on  the  other,  aro  dissatisfied 


for  different  reasons  with  the  old  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  tho  old-fashioned  dichotomy  of  man  into 
body  and  soul.  It  is  evident  that  if  psychology  is  to 
hold  its  place  as  a  science,  it  must  retrace  its  steps,  and 
get  out  of  the  rut  of  scholasticism  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  It  must  both  deepen  and  widen  its  range  of 
inquiry.  It  must  take  accoimt  of  luinian  nature  on  tho 
side  of  physiology  on  tho  one  hand,  and  of  theology  on 
the  other.  Science  will  no  longer  admit  tlie  old  Cartesian 
formula,  cogito  ergo  sum.  Man  is  not  a  mere  machine 
that  thinks,  as  tho  animal  is  not  a  laero  machine 
that  does  not  think.  The  differentia  between  reason 
and  instinct  must  be  sought  in  a  different  direction 
from  this,  or  else  psychology  will  find  itself  swept 
away,  and  i-educed  to  become  a  mere  department  of 
pliysiology. 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  theological  account  of  man  as 
made  in  the  image  of  God  must  have  its  pLace,  if 
psychology  is  to  hold  its  groimd  as  a  science  worthy  o£ 
tho  name.  The  same  objection  made  to  the  evidential 
school  of  last  century  that  they  treated  liA-ing  Chris- 
tianity as  a  caput  tnorttmm,  and  that  they  put  twelve 
men  into  the  jury-box  to  give  a  A'erdict  in  its  favour,  is 
also  applicable  to  the  psychology  of  last  centmy.  It 
was  a  cold  and  pagan  account  of  human  nature — 
correct  as  far  as  it  went,  but  leading  out  of  accoimt 
the  relation  of  mind  to  matter  on  the  one  side  and  to 
God  on  tho  other.  That  abstraction  called  "  the  soul " 
exactly  cori-esponded  with  that  other  abstraction  called 
Christianity,  which  divines  like  Sherlock  and  Paley  put 
on  its  trial,  and  for  which,  as  practical  advocates,  they 
tried  to  obtain  a  verdict  before  a  deistical  age.  Tho 
dead  have  buried  their  dead,  and  the  very  modes  of 
thought  have  disappeared  which  called  for  evidences  of 
this  sort.  Our  defences  must  be  new,  seeing  that  the 
modes  of  attack  are  also  new.  In  the  same  way,  with 
an  advancing  physiology,  effacing  the  old  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  reason  and  instinct,  and  teaching  a 
new  theory  of  necessity  instead  of  the  old  dogma  of 
the  fi-ecdom  of  the  wiU,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has 
come  when  psychology  must  take  higher  groimd  if  it  is 
not  to  bo  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  materialism. 

A  Christian  psychology  is  thus  a  necessity  of  our 
age.  It  is  called  for  as  much  in  tho  interests  of 
psychology  itself  as  of  theology.  It  is  imj)ossible  any 
longer  to  regard  moral  philosophy  as  a  subject  on 
which  the  Bible  has  no  more  authoritative  teaching 
than  on  botany  or  any  other  inductive  science.  It  will 
be  our  endeavour  to  show  that  as  there  is  no  treating 
ethics  apart  from  the  highest  standard  of  duty,  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  so  psychology  has  its  gromid  in 
the  truth  that  "  in  the  image  of  God  made  ho  man,  male 
and  female  created  he  them."  Thus  tho  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  more  than  a  mere  theological  truth  on  which 
diA^nes  may  dispute  as  to  its  extent  and  meaning.  It 
is  the  key,  as  wo  conceive,  to  the  problems  of  human 
nature  as  well.  The  point  of  A-iew  from  whicli  wo 
set  out  in  such  an  inquiry  as  this  must  determine 
our  whole  course  afterwards.  Religion,  or  the  tie 
which  binds  us  to  God,  is  either  an  integral  part  of 
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human  nature,  or  it  is  a  mischievous  excrescence  which 
should   be    cut   out   as   the    Positivists   desire.     It   is 
either   an    iustuict    derived  from  our   origLual   consti- 
tution,' as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  or  it  is  an  effete 
l)riuciple,  a  compound  of  fear  and  ignorance,  a  super- 
stition  of   the   savage   stage  of  human   nature,  which 
by  some  obstinate   survival  stUl  lingers  on  into  more 
enliglitened  times.      Which  of  these  two  is  the  most 
rational  account  of  the  religious  element  iu  man  it  is 
not  for  us  here  to  say.      "We  should  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion if  we  were  to  appeal   to  history  to  confii-m  our 
account  of  the  universality  of  the  religious  instinct  in 
man.     Suffice  it  for  us  here  to  remark,  that  as  in  physio- 
logy the  existence  of  an  organ  presupposes  some  special 
function  for  that  organ  to  discharge,   so  in  psychology 
very  much  tm-ns  on  the  question  whether  there  be  any 
rehgious  organ  in  man  or  not.       Concerning  the  func- 
tion itself  there  can  be  no  dispute :  man  is  everywhere  a 
religious  animal.    You  may  travel  the  world,  as  Plutarch 
long   ago    remarked,   and    find    cities    without    walls, 
without  letters,  without  kings,  without  wealth,  without 
coin,  without  schools  and  theatres ;  but  a  city  without 
a  temple,    Avithout   worship,  without  prayers,  no  one 
ever  saw.     What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?     The 
inference  is  obvious,  that  a  special  function  presupposes 
some  special  organ.     In  physiology  there  are  cases,  as 
of  the  spleen,  in  wliich  we  know  the  organ,  but  cannot 
assign  its   exact   function;   there   are  none,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Given  a 
function,  we  assume  with  the  greatest  certainty  that  we 
shall  determine  the  organ  to  which  it  is  attached.     Our 
anatomy  would  be  wholly  at  fault  if  we  were  loosely  to 
assign  varying   fimctions  to  the   same   organ,  and  to 
speak  of  organs  with  no  particular  fimction  attached  to 
them — packed  iu  merely  to  fill  iip  the  system,  as  Paley 
hastUy  concluded  might  be  the  case   with  the  spleen. 
And  yet  our  reasoning  on  psychological  problems  has 
been  as  loose  and  inexact  as  this.     We  come  upon  a 
function  like  the  religious  iustinct,  which  is  in  action 
ever}Tvliere,  wherever  we  meet  with  man.      It  varies,  it 
is  true,  ^vith  civilisation,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  con- 
verse is  equally  true,  that  ci-VTlisatiou  varies  with  it,  so 
that  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect,  or  reciprocally, 
whether  an  advance  in  religion  does   not  lead  to  an 
advance  in  civilisation,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.      JKTow  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
special  function  like  this  must  have  some  special  organ 
by  which  it  discharges  itself.      This  is  no  mere  play  on 
words,  no  mere  metaphor  from  physiologj'  to  psychology. 


1  Dean  Mansel  in  his  Essays,  lately  published,  glances  at  this 
thought.  Eeferring  to  Ssnsation,  Eeason,  and  Will,  as  the  three 
factors  of  consciousness,  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  Should  not  a  religious 
element  be  added?  What  may  be  made  in  a  philosophy  of  religion  of 
the  psychological  fact  that  man  is  a.  worshipping  being  ?''  Our 
inquiry  is  the  answer  to  the  very  question  of  the  Dean,  and  our 
only  surprise  is,  that  in  his  analysis  of  the  will  he  did  not  see 
wrapped  up  in  it  the  conscience,  or  God-consciousness,  which  is 
the  dawning  and  as  yet  undeveloped  pneuma.  Man  minus  a, 
conscience  or  a  will,  which  turns  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  supreme 
judge  of  character  and  conduct,  would  indeed  be  a  monster.  We 
might  say,  indeed,  that  if  science  can  only  teach  us  that  we  are 
cunning  casts  of  clay,  it  is  self- destructive  —  "What  matters 
science  unto  men?" 


and,  like  other  metaphors,  misleading  if  pressed  too 
far.  It  is  an  analogy  in  the  strict  sense  in  wliich  the 
word  is  used  by  Bishop  Butler  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  demonstrated  to  problematical 
truth.  Rehgion  as  a  fact  of  human  nature  presupposes 
some  rehgious  organ  through  which  it  is  exercised. 
Given  the  function,  we  may  assert  with  the  greatest 
confidence  that  there  must  be  some  organ  correspond- 
ing by  which  that  function  discharges  itself. 

This  leads  us  to  see  the  defect  in  our  academical 
psychology,  which  is  still  the  popular  one.  It  treats 
of  the  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  it  sometimes 
di\-ides  into  two  classes,  the  intellectual  and  the  active ; 
and  sometimes  iuto  three,  the  intellect,  the  emotions, 
and  the  wUl.  But  it  leaves  the  religious  iustinct 
unexplained  and  unaccounted  for.  Schleiermacher's. 
theory  of  religion,  as  a  blind  sense  of  dependence,  as 
that  of  a  dog  on  its  master,  is  a  stiiking  instance  of 
the  iuconsistencies  into  which  divines  fall  when  they 
attempt  to  piece  together  a  spiritual  theology  with  an 
academic  and  unspiritual  philosophy.  Sclileiermacher, 
with  his  Mora^Tan  training,  had  a  true  consciousness 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life.  But  these  pheno-  - 
mena  had  no  place  in  his  philosophy.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  concluding  that  his  philosophy  was  shallow, 
which  ignored  these  undeniable  facts  of  human  nature, 
he  argued  the  other  way.  He  did  not  deny  the  facts 
themselves,  as  the  Positivists  do.  He  was  too  true  tO' 
his  early  training  to  be  capable  of  that.  But  he  came 
very  near  it.  He  attenuated  the  facts  themselves  to 
the  barest  shred.  He  reduced  the  religious  instiuct  to 
a  minimum.  The  facility  of  God-consciousness  (to  use 
his  own  phi'ase)  was  less  than  the  intellectual,  less  than 
the  active  power  in  man.  It  was  a  mere  blind  iu- 
stinct, of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  any  account, 
and  are  barely  able  to  say  that  it  exists. 

But  eA'en  this  is  more  than   ordinaiy  psychologists 
say  on  the  subject.     In  most  cases  we  nre  told  that 
religion  is  a  kind  of  compound — the  exercise  jDartly  of 
our  intellect,  partly  of  our   affections,  but  principally- 
of  our  will.     Much  has  been  said  and  written,  particu- 
larly by  English  and  American  divines,  on  the  relative 
place  of  the   intellect  and  the  affections   in  religious 
matters.     The  old  school  laid  too  gi'eat  stress  on  the 
intellect.     Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Revival  school 
generally  brought  the  affections  more  into  vogue  as  the 
focus  and    centre   of  the  divine    life  within.      Others- 
lastly,  and  particularly  in  our  day,    call  on  the   wiU 
as   the  operative   principle   hi  rehgion ;   and  there  is 
a  sense,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  in  which  we 
agree  with  them.      They  are  at  least  nearest  the  mark, 
for  the  will  is  of  all  others  the  one  nearest  and  most 
akin  to  the  conscience  or  God-consciousness  in  man, 
which  is   the   true  nidus  of  the   spiritual   nature   in 
man.     But  the  error  in  all  these  writers  is  the  same: 
they  have  not  sought  to  attach  a  distinct  function  to  a 
distinct  organ.     Now  physiology  teaches  us  that  the 
higher  the  life  the  more  certain  is  this  correlation  of 
organ   and   function.      In  the  lower  forms  the   same 
organ   discharges    very   different    functions.      In  the 
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quadi-umana,  for  iustanco,  tlie  distuiction  of  baud  aud 
foot  is  only  faintly  perceptible,  as  it  disappears  altogetbcr 
in  the  quadruped  proper.      In  a  lower  scale  still,  as  in 
the  jelly-fish,   stomach  and  mouth  are  reversible ;  the 
same  organ  can  discharge  enth-ely  opposite  fimetious 
■when  the  conditions  of  life  are  reversed.      But  in  man, 
the  most  complex  of  all  organisms,  this  pliability  dis- 
appears.    Each  organ  has  its   own  peculiar  fiuiction ; 
"the  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see,  we  cannot  bid  the 
car  be  stiU."      The  optic  nen^e  will  only  convey  one 
class  of  sensations,  and  so  with  the  nerve  of  hearing. 
Hence  when  injured  in  any  way  they  throb  Avith  sensa- 
tions which  convey  false  impressions ;    the  singing  in 
the  ear  and  the  flashing  fii-e  from  the  eye  after  a  blow 
on  the  head  are  familiar  instances  of  this.      All  this 
suggests  to  us  the  analogy,  that  as  in  man's  physical 
constitution  organ  and  function  are  correlative,  the  same 
must  hold  good  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
if  religion  be  only  a  variety  of  oxir  intellectual  or  moral 
life  (as  it  certainly  is  in  some  aspects),  then  we  concede 
that  there  is  no  need  to  postulate  for  it  a  special  organ 
such  as  the  spirit  or  pneuma.     In  that  case  a  Christian 
psychology    is   a   mere    superfluity,    and   our   incpiiiy 
has  no  higher  scientific  use  than  a  research  into  the 
plants  or  animals  of  the  Bible.      But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  religion  as  a  distinct  function  seems  to  require 
a  special  organ  to  itself,  then  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  psychology  to  theology  assumes  its  true  impor- 
tance. Theologj'  tells  us  of  the  function,  and  psychology 
points  to  the  organ.     As  Leverrier's  and  Adams'  calcu- 
lations led  them  to  look  out  for  Nei^tune  at  a  particular 
point  in  the  slcy,  and  so  the  missing  link  in  the  planetary 
system  was  filled  up.  so  it  is  with  our  inquiry  into  the 
place  which  religion  holds  in  himian  nature.    Religion  is 
a  disturl)uig  element  in  human  nature  as  it  is  described 
by  the  school  psychology.     "We  want  to  accoimt  for  it ; 
and  looking  along  the  track  of  our  sj)iritual  experiences, 
we  find  not  only  its  orbit,  but  the  veiy  planet  itself 
swims    within   our  gaze.      It  is  the  pneuma  in  man 
which    accounts    for  his    spiritual    aspii'ations — those 
"fallings  from  us,  vanishings,  those  blank  misgi\-ings 
of  a  creature  moAang  about  in   worlds   not  realised." 
Never  was  Bacon's  favourite  text  from  Proverbs  more 
applicable    than   to    this    correspondence  between  the 
spiritual  function  in  man  and  a  spiritual  organ.     "It 
is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  matter,  but  the  glory 
of  the  king  to  find  it  out." 

The  organ  itself  has  been  liidden  from  us  as  are  the 
other  secrets  of  nature,  that  we  may  discern  them  by 
reasoning  from  effects  to  causes.  As  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  set  us  on  the  track  of  discovering  the 
thing  itself,  and  harmonising  the  phenomena  into  a  new 
science,  so  spiritual  phenomena  should  set  us  on  the 
track  of  a  spiritual  psychology.  In  this  respect  we  are 
in  a  pre-scientific  age,  as  our  forefathers  were  with 
regard  to  certain  straggling  facts,  such  as  the  mag- 
netism of  tne  loadstone  and  the  attraction  of  amber  and 
resm.      In    Bacon's    age    these   loose    facts    were  not 


gathered  into  the  knot  of  one  science.  They  were  "  ex- 
periments solitary."  SoAvith  .spiritual  phenomena;  they 
have  not  been  classified  aright  hitherto,  but  are  as 
magical  as  the  action  of  amber  or  the  loadstone  wero 
once  thought  to  be.  But  this  reproach  will  soon  be 
rolled  away.  A  Christian  psychology  is  now  an  ad- 
mitted necessity  of  the  time.  The  day  has  gone  by  for 
that  empirical  way  of  treating  religion  as  a  thing  by 
itself  outside  the  knoAAni  laws  of  liuman  nature.  It 
must  have  laws  of  its  own,  or  it  is  no  genuine  part  of 
human  nature,  but  a  mere  excrescence.  Our  spiritual 
writers  have  all  along  correctly  enough  described  the 
spiritual  life,  but  there  they  have  left  their  inquiry. 
It  is  as  if  a  writer — like  Bell — on  the  hand  were  to 
describe  the  motions  of  the  joints  and  muscles  of  the 
fingers  and  wrist,  and  not  to  generalise  therefrom,  as 
Sir  C.  Bell  has  done,  on  the  natme  of  the  organ  as 
a  iclwle.  No  one  can  read  the  Bridgewater  treatise 
\rithout  feeling  with  that  gi-eat  physiologist,  that  the 
hand  is  a  complete  and  perfect  instrument,  adapting 
man  for  his  exact  place  at  the  head  of  creation.  The 
same  ai-gument  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  the  spii-itual 
life.  They  all  cluster  round  a  distinct  organ,  which 
is  called  in  Scriptm-e  the  pneuma,  or  spirit  in  man, 
the  candle  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Pro- 
verbs, the  light  which  God  has  kindled  in  every  man 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  no  objection,  but  on  the 
contrary  an  argument  in  its  favour,  that  this  organ  is 
only  rudimentary  in  the  case  of  very  many.  As  in 
physiology,  Oken's  law  of  tyi^ical  forms  led  to  a  frmtful 
discovery  that  the  function  determines  the  organ  as 
much  as  the  organ  the  function.  So  it  is  in  higher 
things.  An  undeveloped  pneuma  is  like  the  fin  of 
a  whale  or  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  a  rudimentary  organ, 
as  the  rose  sleeps  in  the  rosebud,  or  the  music  of  the 
moon  in  the  plain  egg  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  the 
glory  of  God  thus  to  conceal,  and  of  man  to  find  it 
out. 


BIBLICAL  COINCIDENCES. 

BY    THK    EDITOR. 

I  AVAIL  myself  of  a  vacant  corner  to  bring  before  readers  of  the 
English  Gospels  a  fact  of  some  interest  under  this  head,  which  ia 
familiar  to  those  who  read  them  in  the  Greek.  There  are  two 
memorable  instances  in  which  our  Lord  is  recorded  to  have  put 
forth  his  supernatural  power  to  feed  a  famishing  multitude.  In 
the  first,  5,000  are  fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  twelve 
basl-ds  full  of  fragments  are  taken  up  (Matt.  xiv.  20 ;  Mark  vi.  43). 
In  the  other,  4,000  are  fed  with  seven  loaves,  and  seven  baskets  are 
filled  (Matt.  xv.  37;  Mark  viii.  8).  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  hashets  in  the  two  cases  are  not  the  same  in  the  original. 
In  the  feeding  of  the  5,000  they  are  ko^.io;  (eojiJiinoi),  hiind-baskets, 
and  the  same  word  is  used  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  in  their 
account  of  the  miracle.  In  that  of  the  4,000  they  are  "nvpi&^r 
(spurides),  or  hampers.  So  when  our  Lord  refers  to  the  two 
together  (Matt.  xvi.  9,  10),  he  uses  in  each  case  the  appropriate 
word,  "  How  many  coyihinoi — how  many  spurides  ye  took  up."  This 
precision  of  detail,  for  which  the  writer  of  a  mythical  narrative 
would  have  no  motive,  may  be  regarded  as,  at  least,  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  record.  It  is  clearly  decisive 
against  the  theory  that  we  have  diflferent  versions  of  the  same 
event,  each  with  a  miraculous  colouring  that  did  not  properly 
belong  to  it. 
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;HE  death-scene  was  sublime.  All  the 
sons  were  summoned  and  stood  round 
the  bed.  "And  Jacob  called  unto  his 
sons,  and  said,  Gather  yourselves  toge- 
ther, and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ;  and  hearken  unto 
Israel  your  father,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall 
befall  you  in  the  last  days."  They  had  given  him  no 
small  care  and  trouble.  He  had  watched  each,  and 
studied  their  individual  character.  Many  a  time,  and 
with  no  little  anxiety,  had  he  thought  of  what  would 
befaU  them  aU.  when  he  was  gone.  With  such  dim 
powers  of  vision  as  he  before  possessed  he  had  strained 
his  sight  in  pictiiriug  the  futiu'e  of  the  various  tribes 
of  Israel.  And  now  the  time  has  arrived  to  give  them 
all  his  last  blessing.  The  remembrance  of  his  father's 
deathbed  quickens  the  desu-e  and  hope  that  some 
illumination  from  on  high  may  fall  upon  the  spirit  at 
the  parting  hour.  It  comes  in  a  series  of  flitting  frag- 
mentary Adsions,  in  which  son  after  sou,  tribe  after  tribe, 
is  presented;  the  character  of  each  son  sketched,  the 
after  destiny  of  each  tribe  dimly  and  brokenly  shadowed 
forth  :  not  a  set  of  distinct  prophecies,  as  if  Jacob  had 
the  particular  events  that  were  to  happen  actually 
before  his  eye,  and  was  giving  so  many  imaginative 
descrij)tions  of  them — stiU  less  a  set  of  prophetic 
sketches  contrived  by  some  one  long  after  the  events 
had  happened,  and  put  into  the  lijis  of  the  dying  seer. 
Too  vague  and  undefined  these  utterances,  too  rhyth- 
mical, too  fanciful,  too  full  of  imagery  of  all  kinds,  ever 
to  have  been  deliberately  drawn  up  to  be  passed  ofB  as 
Jacob's  dying  prophecies  ;  yet  too  peculiar,  too  specific, 
too  trutliful,  ever  to  have  been  invented  by  Jacob 
himself  at  the  moment,  or  indeed  to  have  occun-ed  to 
any  mere  Iniman  foresight.  The  prophecies  centre  in 
Canaan,  and  had  such  fulfilment  as  they  were  meant 
to  have  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings.  But 
he  whose  eyes  were  thus  opened  to  see  these  \asions  "of 
the  Almighty,  had  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  the  coming  of 
a  greater  than  Israelitish  king,  unto  whom  there  was  to 
be  a  greater  gathering  than  that  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Judah  (chap.  xlix.  10).  Like  his  father  Abraham,  he  saw 
the  day  of  Christ  afar  off ;  he  saw  it,  and  was  so  glad 
that,  even  when  speaking  of  couching  asses  and  biting 
serpents,  he  breaks  in  with  the  exclamation,  "  I  haA'e 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  "  (chap.  xlix.  18). 

The  very  first  thing  that  Jacob  did  when  the  shadow 
of  death  fell  on  him,  was  to  send  for  Joseph,  to  see  him 
alone,  and  say  to  him,  "  Bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in 
Egj'pt.  But  I  will  lie  vnth.  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying- 
place."  Josei)h  said  that  he  would  do  so,  but  Jacob 
was  not  satisfied.     He  made  him  swear  to  do  it,  and 


when  the  oath  was  taken  he  offered  up  a  thanksgiving. 
Again,  in  the  interview  vrith  Joseph  and  his  two  sons, 
he  cannot  let  Joseph  leave  without  saying,  "  Behold,  I 
die ;  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again 
unto  the  land  of  your  fathers ; "  so  full  of  faith  was 
he  that  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  would  stand 
sure.  And  now  the  very  last  thing  he  does,  after  telling 
his  sons  all  about  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
is  to  say  this  about  himself  :  "  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto- 
my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that 
is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah.  .  .  There  they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah. 
And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost." 

Never  was  a  death-bed  injunction  more  faithfully 
executed.  Joseph,  since  coming  to  Egypt,  had  remarked 
how  the  chief  men  of  that  country  dealt  with  their 
dead,  embalming  the  body  so  that  it  could  defy  for 
ages  the  process  of  corruption.  AU  that  their  art  could 
j  do  in  this  way  he  would  have  done  for  his  father.  He 
1  issued  orders  to  this  effect  to  the  physicians,  and  forty 
i  days  were  devoted  to  the  rendering  of  the  embalmment 
perfect.  Unmeet  himself,  while  the  days  of  mourning 
stiU  lasted,  to  stand  before  the  king,  he  then  got  some 
of  his  friends  at  court  to  intercede  with  Pliaraoh  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  go  and  bury  his  father  at 
Hebron.  Pharaoh  did  much  more  than  grant  the 
permission.  Tlie  mourning  for  Jacob  was  by  his 
orders  made  national,  and  when  the  funeral  procession 
set  out  from  Goshen  it  showed  a  ti-ain  of  follo^yers 
siich  in  niimber  and  in  character  as  never  perhaps 
before  or  since  ever  followed,  in  so  long  a  journey  as 
that  from  Goslien  to  Hebron,  a  human  being  to  the- 
grave.  There  was  all  the  house  of  Israel — "  only 
their  little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds  they 
left  behind  them  " — all  the  rest  went ;  a  goodly  company 
of  itself.  But  besides  these  were  "  all  the  sei-vauts  of 
Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of 
the  laud  of  Egyjit."  All  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom 
went,  and  "  there  went  iip  both  chariots  and  horsemen, 
and  it  was  a  very  great  comj)any."  Taking  not  the 
straight  course  to  Canaan,  but  the  one  taken  after-. 
Avards  by  the  Israelites,  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  great  procession  moved  on  till,  at 
the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  there  was  a  seven  days' 
halt,  and  such  a  lamentation,  shared  ia  so  thoroughly 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  company,  that  the  Canaanitish 
onlookers  said  that  it  was  a  grievous  mourning  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  called  the  place  Abel-mizraim, 
"  the  moui-ning  of  Egypt."     It  was  a  very  gracefid  way 
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for  tlie  Egyptians  to  repay  the  servnces  of  Joseiili ;  but 
we  caunot  but  regard  it  also  as  a  very  striking  testimony 
to  the  impression  wliich,  during  his  seventeen  years' 
residence  among  them,  tlic  character  of  Jacob  liad  made 
upon  them.  The  Egyiitians  would  seem  to  have  stayed 
behind  at  Abel-mizraim,  lea^-ing  it  to  Joseph  and  the 
I'est  to  lay  the  body,  as  tliey  did,  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  Most  of  the  other  bodies  deposited  there  have 
long  since  moiddered  away.  If  wo  could  get  access 
to  that  cave,  and  have  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
opened,  all  that  we  could  ever  liopo  to  see  would  be 
Avhat  has  been  seen  sometimes  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome,  the  shadow  of  a  human  figure  composed  of  the 
thinnest  layer  of  dust.  Not  so  with  the  body  of  Jacob. 
It  was  embalmed  with  all  the  art  of  Egyi^t. 

Under  Jemsh  or  Christian  guardianship,  tombs  so 
sacred  as  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Ro- 
bekah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  w^ould  be  carefully  shielded 
from  invasion ;  and  ever  since  the  Mussulman  occujja- 
tion,  in  1187,  the  great  Mosque  that  covers  the  cave 
lias  been  so  superstitiously  guarded,  that  for  six  hun- 
dred years  no  European  has  been  permitted  to  set  foot 
within  its  sacred  precincts.  When  entered,  it  was  by 
stealth,  and  diu-ing  all  this  period  only  three  accounts 
of  its  lia\-iug  been  so  \dsited  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  1862  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
JDean  of  Westminster  and  a  few  friends,  was,  after 
many  difficulties  made,  and  as  an  extreme  favour,  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Mosque,^  and  to  inspect  the  shrines, 
which,  upon  its  floor-level,  stand  above  the  tombs;  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  down  into  the  cave,  or  set 
eye  upon  the  places  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead 


1  A  most  interesting  account  of   this  visit  to  the  Mosque  of 
Hebron  is  given  in  Stanley's  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix  ii.,  pp.  481—509.  ' 


were  laid.  Mussulman  fanaticism  will,  however,  in  due 
time  relax ;  and  the  men  may  be  alive  who  shall  see 
that  mummy  of  Jacob — if  it  still  Ije  there — unwrapped, 
and  who  shall  gaze  ujion  the  face  of  the  dead  just 
as  it  was  when,  a  few  moments  after  death,  "  Joseph 
feU  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept  upon  him,  and 
kissed  him." 


Note. — In  the  preceding  narrative  we  have  adopted  the  chrono- 
logy of  Jacob's  life  which  is  generally  receivid,  and  Lave  referred 
in  the  tables  to  the  passages  by  which  it  is  rt.y;irdcJ  .as  being  esta- 
blished. The  chief  ground  upon  which  it  rtSts  is  the  conclusion, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  not  only  warrantable,  but  inevitable, 
that  Jacob  liimself  twice  tells  us  that  the  whole  period  of  his 
sojourn  iu  Padanaram  was  twenty  years  (Geu.  xxii.  u8,  41).  Dr. 
Keuuicott,  however,  has  suggested  that  the  twenty  years  of  \ev.  38 
are  not  the  same  as  the  twenty  years  of  ver.  41,  and  that  the 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  better  expressed  as  follows : — 
Ver.  38,  "  One  twenty  years  I  was  with  thee"  (i.e.  taking  care  of 
thy  flocks  for  thee,  but  not  in  thy  house) ;  and  ver.  41,  "  Another 
twenty  years  I  was  for  myself  iu  thy  house,  serving  thee  fourteen 
years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle."  Bishop 
Horsley  has  said  that  the  reasons  by  which  this  iuterpretation 
are  sujiported  by  Dr.  Keunicott  api^ear  to  him  unanswerable  ;  aud 
Bishop  Harold  Browne  has  recently  indicated  a  preference  for  it. 
As  it  is  quite  certain  that  Joseph  was  boru  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  father's  life,  six  years  before  the  departure  from  Haran,  if 
we  adopt  the  iuterpretation  which  bears  that  Jacob  spent  two 
twenties,  or  forty  years  iu  Padan-arani,  we  must  throw  back  the 
date  at  which  Jacob  fled  fx-om  Hebrou  from  his  seventy -seventh  to 
his  fifty-seventh  year,  and  arrange  the  residence  at  Padan-aram  as 
follows  :  First,  fourteen  years'  service  for  his  wives,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six  years  of  which  Keubeu,  Simeon,  Levi,  aud  Judah 
are  boru  of  Leah,  and  Dan  aud  Naijhtali  of  Bilhah.  Then  the 
twenty  years  of  chaii.  ssxi.  38,  in  course  of  which  Gad  aud  Asher 
are  boru  of  Zilpah;  Issachar  aud  Zebuluu  of  Leah,  and  Dinah  also. 
Then  the  closing  six  years,  at  the  commencement  of  which  Joseph 
is  born,  his  father  being  then  ninety-one.  This  arrangement  of 
the  dates  has  this  great  recommend.ation,  that  it  spreads  the  birth 
of  the  eleven  sons  over  a  period  of  twenty-six  years;  whereas  the 
common  calculation  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  all  the  eleven 
were  born  within  six  years — a  thing  not  impossible,  if  we  admit  a 
few  cotemporaneous  births,  but  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  highly 
improbable.  It  has  also  the  advautajo  of  assigning  such  ages  to 
Simeon,  Levi,  Diuah,  Judah,  Er,  aud  Onan  as  harmonise  with  the 
events  described  in  chaps,  xxxiv.  aud  xxxviii.  (See  Speafcci-'s 
Commentary,  vol.  i.,  pp.  177,  178.) 


THE     CHEEUBIM    AND     SEEAPHIM.— I. 

BY    THE    EEV.    S.    CLARK,    M.A.,    EECTOK    OF    EATON    BISHOP. 


;N  the  first  mention  of  chei'ubim  we  find 
them  placed  "to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life,"  with  "a  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way,"  after  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  24'). 
They  are  next  named  in  connection  with  tlie  taber- 
nacle. Two  figiu-es  of  them  in  gold,  having  outspread 
wings,  with  their  faces  turned  toward  each  other  and 
looking  downwards,  stood  upon  the  mercy-seat  which 
was  placed  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxv. 
18 — 20) ;  and  embroidered  figures  of  them  adorned  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxA-i.  1). 

Wlien  Solomon  had  built  the  Temple,  he  made  two 
large  images  of  cherubim  in  olive-wood,  plated  Avith 
gold,  ten  cubits  in  lieight.  These  were  jjlaced  in  the 
most  lioly  place,  standing  on  their  feet,  with  tlicir 
faces  turned  towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  thei» 


wings  stretched  out  in  such  a  manner  that  a  wing  of 
each  of  them  touched  one  of  the  opposite  walls,  wliilo 
tlip  other  wings  met  one  another  in  the  middle  space. 
Besides  this,  Solomon  ornamented  "all  the  walls  of 
the  house  round  about,  and  the  doors,  with  cartings 
of  cherubim  and  palm-trees  aud  flowers."^  Wo  aro 
also  told  that  he  placed  cherubim  with  lions  and  oxen 
in  the  bases  which  supported  the  ten  lavcr;3  iu  the 
ewu-t  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  to.  29). 

In  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  four  cherubim  (or  "  livhig 
creatures,"  see  Ezek.  x.  20)  are  described  in  detail,  as 
they  come  out  of  "  a  great  cloud,  aud  a  fire  infolding 
itself,  and  a  brightness."  They  had  "  the  likeness  of 
a  mau,"  that  is,  they  stood  uju-ight.  Each  had  four 
faces,  four  wings,  hands  imder  the  wiugs,  and  feet  like 
those  of  a  calf,  and  they  were  "  full  of  eyes."     The  four 

1  1  Kings  vi.  23—25 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  11—13 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xli.  18, 
20,  25. 
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faces  were  those  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle. 
As  they  stood  together,  with  their  wings  stretched  out 
so  as  to  meet,  they  bore  up  "  a  firmament,"  on  wliicli 
was  set  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.  Their  motions 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  wheels,'  which,  like 
themselves,  were  fuU  of  eyes.  In  their  swift  obedience 
to  fulfil  the  Di\'ine  will,  they  moved  in  any  dii-ection 
without  turning  their  bodies,  and  "  ran  and  retm-ned  as 
the  appearance  of  a  flash  of  lightning."  The  noise  of 
tlieir  wings  was  "  like  the  noise  of  great  waters."  The 
four,  after  taking  their  stand  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Temple  seen  in  tlie  vision,  "  lifted  up  their  wings,  and 
moimted  up  from  the  eartli "  (Ezek.  i.  5 — 24 ;  x.  1 — 22).- 

In  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  beings  that  attend  the 
throne  of  God,  but  are  not  described  as  supporting  it,  are 
called  seraphim.  Each  of  them  has  six  wiugs  ;  ''  with 
twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his 
feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly."  Each  appears  with  one 
face,  and  they  raise  their  voices  in  antiphonal  chorus. 
There  is  no  hint  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
their  bodies  differed  in  any  respect  from  the  human 
form  (Isa.  vi.  2,  6,  7).^  The  seraphim  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  sacred  vrriter. 

Tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  just  ground  for  the 
distinction  between  the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim 
which  has  been  recognised  by  many  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian wi'iters.^  The  apocalyptic  vdsion  of  St.  John  (Rev. 
iv.  7)  seems  to  furnish  an  argument  against  any  such 
distinction.     The  apostle  describes /ottr  living  creatures 


1  In  the  language  of  the  propliet,  the  wheels  seem  to  belong  in 
some  mysterious  way  to  the  cherubim  themselves  ;  but  Abarbanel 
and  others  have  conceived  the  wheels  to  belong  to  a  chariot  on 
which  the  throne  stood,  and  which  was  convoyed  by  the  cheru- 
bim, Wilton  has  adopted  this  image  in  his  magnificent  description, 
Far.  Lost,  vi.  750 : — 

"  Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deitj', 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoyed 
By  four  cherubic  shapes  ;  four  faces  each 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  whoels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fives  between." 

2  Vitringa  appears  to  make  out  the  probability  tli;  t  the  ixagf  ry 
of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  cheiubim  was  in  great  part  drawn  frem 
his  recollections  of  the  elaborate  and  leautiful  bases  of  the  len 
lavers  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  which  are  described  in  such 
minute  detail  (1  Kings  vii.  27 — 37).  The  coincidence  in  tlie  tv.-o 
passages  of  the  combination  of  the  wheels  with  the  cherubic 
figures  is  very  striking.  The  carefulness  of  the  description  sho.vs 
the  consideration  in  which  the  bases  must  have  been  held  as  wo;k3 
of  art;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  with  what  yearning  regard  and 
admiration  the  prophet  must  have  dwelt  on  the  impressions  of  all 
that  was  connected  with  his  early  life  as  a  priest  in  the  Ten:plo. 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac,  p.  -i,  cap.  1.) 

3  The  word  seraph  happens  to  be  identical  in  form  with  the  name 
of  the  fiery  serpents  mentioned  in  Numb.  sxi.  6,  8  ;  Deut.  viii.  15  ; 
Isa.  xiv.  29  ;  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  root,  signifying 
"to  burn"  or  "  to  glow."  But  it  is  held  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 
other  good  autlv.riries,  that  seraph,  comes  from  a  root  which, 
though  spelt  in  thi  same  manuer,  is  quite  distinct,  and  means  "  to 
be  exalted." 

■*  Ewald,  however,  maintains  the  distinction  as  far  as  external 
form  is  concerned,  and  adheres  to  the  old  view  of  the  etymology 
of  sera'ph,  which  he  regards  as  identical  with  that  of  fipiicMi' and 
draoon,  denoting  a  creature  with  sharp  glowing  eyes.  He  appears 
•to  favour  that  etymolory  of  cherub  which  would  connect  it  with 
■jpi'4'  and  griffin,  and  conceives  that  "  the  gigantic  cherub  was 
originally  only  one,  whereas  of  the  smaller  and  more  fairy-like 
seraphs  there  were  always  many."  {Hist,  of  Israel,  vol.  i.,  p.  323; 
ilartincau's  translation.) 


(Caa,  in  our  version  most  unfortunately  rendered 
"beasts"),  using  the  same  name  as  Ezekiel  does  in 
the  fii-st  chapter  (cf.  i.  5  with  x.  20).  Each  of  them 
liad  six  wings,  and  they  sang  in  chorus  the  trisagion 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord.  Thus  far  they  resembled 
iu  figure  and  function  the  seraphim  of  Isaiah;  but, 
instead  of  having  a  human  form,  one  of  them  was  like 
a  lion,  another  Mkc  a  calf,  another  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  the  fourth  was  like  a  flpug  eagle  ;  and  they 
were  full  of  eyes.  •  Tliese  particulars  remind  us  of  the 
cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  though  in  the  latter  the  four  faces 
were  conjoined  in  one  head,  instead  of  each  single  form, 
of  face  distinguishing  an  indi^'idual. 

The  psalmist  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  riding  upon  a 
cherub  (Ps.  xviii.  10  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  11).  But  the  Scrip- 
tural image  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is  of  the  Lord 
dwelling,  or  sitting,  between  the  cherubuu  (1  Sam.  iv. 
4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  2  Kings  xix.  15  ;  1  Chrou.  xiii.  6  ;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  1;  xcix.  1;  Isa.  xxxvii.  16).  It  was  from  between 
the  cherubim  that  he  communed  with  Moses  (Exod. 
sxv.  22  ;    Numb.  atI.  89). 

II. 
The  first  specific  point  for  investigation  is.  What  was 
the  essential  form  of  the  cherub  ?  On  the  results 
of  this  inquiry  mtist  hinge,  in  a  great  degree,  our  con- 
clusions regarding  its  meaning  and  the  origin  of  its 
name. 

From  the  way  in  which  cherubim  are  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  may  infer  that  a  certain  form  was 
ascribed  to  them  which  was  familiaiiy  recognised  by 
the  Hebrews.  The  prevailing  voice  of  Jewish  and 
patristic  traditions  has  identified  the  cherubim  of  the 
sanctuary  as  human  forms,  with  the  addition  of  wings, 
like  the  common  repi'esentations  of  angels.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  suggested  a  different 
image  to  the  mind  when  it  was  applied  to  the  guards  of 
the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  any  form  besides  the  human  would  have  been 
described  as  wielding  a  sword.  The  seraj)him  of  Isaiah 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  type,  unless  it  may 
have  been  in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  ■wings. 

It  is  ob-vious  that  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  with  their 
four  faces,  four  wings,  and  calves'  feet,  had  a  form  of 
their  own,  sufficiently  peculiar  to  call  for  the  detailed 
description  of  the  proj)liet.  These,  however,  resembled 
the  others  in  standing  upright  on  their  feet.  But  a 
form  of  cherub  must  also  have  been  recognised  which 
was  adapted  for  riding  like  a  horse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  10).  Wliatever  licence  may  be  granted  to 
poetical  language,  the  figure  of  the  Lord  riding  on  a, 
cheiiib  cannot  be  reconciled  with  anything  like  a 
human  figure.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  shape 
here  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  was  that. of  a 
winged  ox.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  this  was 
"the  normal  type  "  of  the  cherub.  In  support  of  this, 
aj)i)eal  has  been  made  to  Ezek,  i.  10,  compared  with 
Ezek.  X.  14.  In  the  former  passage  the  faces  of  a 
cherub  are  said  to  be  those  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and 
an  eagle ;  and  iu  the  latter  place,  those  of  a  clieruh,  a 
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man,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  It  might  thus  appear  that 
cherub  in  one  place  is  used  for  ox  in  the  other.'  At- 
tempts have  been  made  ou  this  ground  to  explain  the 
worship  of  tho  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  4),  and  that  of 
the  calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  28),  as  being 
abuses  of  the  symbolism  of  the  cherubim  by  turning 
them  into  objects  of  worship.^ 

It  would  seem,  after  comparing  the  passages  of 
Scripture  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  that  the 
name  "cherub"  was  applied  to  sev'eral  different  com- 
binations of  the  parts  of  two  or  more  of  four  animal 
forms,  those  of  man,  of  the  ox,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle. 

1  De  Saulcy  and  others  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  ox 
having  furnished  the  original  cherubic  type,  consider  that  the 
form  was  a  winged  ox  with  a  human  face,  such  as  we  are  familiar 
with  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh.  This  notion  is,  of  course,  not 
consistent  with  the  argument  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the 
two  texts  in  Ezekiel,  according  to  which  the  face,  called  "  the  face 
of  a  cherub,"  could  liave  been  no  other  than  that  of  an  ox. 

2  See  Bochart,  Hieroz.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  41, 


Wings,  either  in  pairs,  in  fours,  or  in  sixes,  are  common 
to  all  cherubic  shapes.  Tho  normal  figure  and  tho 
normal  face  we  believe  to  have  been  tho  liuman,  as  in 
the  cherubim  of  the  sanctuary.  But  the  legs,  and  pro- 
bably the  body,  of  an  ox  were  in  some  cases  substituted. 
The  three  faces  of  animals  were  either  conjoined  with 
the  face  of  man,  as  in  each  of  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,* 
or  any  one  of  them  alone  might  belong  to  an  indiv-idual 
cherub,  as  in  the  vision  of  St.  John,  and,  assuming  tho 
three  creatures^  in  the  bases  of  the  lavcrs  to  have  been 
cherubic  forms  (1  Kings  vii.  29),  in  some  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Temple.* 

3  Spencer  makes  a  strained  attempt  to  prove  that  each  of  tha 
cherubim  of  Ezekiel  had  but  a  single  face  (lib.  iii.,  c.  iv.,  §  3). 

*  Josephus  names  eagles  in  the  place  of  cherubim  in  his  de. 
scriptiou  of  these  bases. 

5  Ih  describing  the  carvings  in  relief  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
as  they  appeared  in  his  vision,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  cherubim  with 
two  faces  (Ezek.  xli.  18).  But  it  has  been  juft!y  observed  that,  ia 
the  reliefs,  two  faces  only  out  of  four  might  have  been  appareat. 


MUSIC   OF   THE   BIBLE.— V. 

BY    JOHN    STAINER,    M.A.,    MUS.    D.,    MAGDALEN    COLLEGE,    OXFORD ;    ORGANIST    OF    ST.    PATL'S    CATHEDRAL. 

STEINGED  INSTRUMENTS  (co^icluded) . 


jITHROS,  cWmra  (Kiedpa),  is  one  of  the  in- 
struments mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  5, 10, 15 : 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  before 
remarked,  strengthens  the  argument 
that  the  instrument  itscK  was  a  foreign  importation. 
In  Ezek.  xx^ni.,  the  j)rophet,  in  giA'ing  the  many 
sources  of  luxury  and  greatness  open  to  Tyre,  distinctly 
aUudes  to  Grecian  traffic;  and  moreover,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  -lEolian  and  Ionian 
colonies  were  transplanted  into  Asia.  There  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  one  channel  thi'ough  which  Greek 
names  of  musical  instruments  coiild  become  familiar  in 
Asia.  Fi'om  cithara  our  European  word  guitar  is 
derived,  but  this  is  only  one  of  a  large  family  of  words 
spnmg  from  the  same  origin.  Tlio  Arabians  have 
their  huitra  ;  the  Persians,  kitar.  The  Nubian  hissar 
has  already  been  described,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  Egyptians  call  the  hissar  "  gytarah  barbaryeli," 
or  the  Berbers'  guitar.  In  Europe  the  name  has  under- 
gone many  changes  ;  the  old  French  form  is  guiteme ; 
the  old  English  gittern,  cithern,  cither,  cythorn,  or 
gythorn ;  Italian,  ghiterra  or  chiterra  (chitarrone,  a 
big  cithei-a,  was  a  long-necked  theorbo) ;  German, 
zither,  only  tliis  is  not  the  instrument  now  called  by 
this  name,  which  is  becoming  very  popular.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sanskrit  chatar  means  four,  and  that 
chutara  in  Persian  may  mean  four  strings,  and  also  that 
the  Hindus  have  also  a  name  implying  a  numerical 
value,  si-tar,  "  tho  thi-ee-stringed."  Is  it  possible  that 
the  instrument  was  in  the  earliest  times  of  Asiatic 
origin,  that  it  was  then  imported  into  the  ci%'ilisation  of 
south-east  Euroiie,  and  then  carried  to  the  Babylonians 
as  a  European  luxury  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  cithara  had  so 


far  departed  from  the  form  of  a  lyre  as  to  become  a 
guitar.  As  a  full  explanation  of  the  difEerence  between 
these  two  has  been  already  given  (see  page  71),  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  more.  Only,  tho 
transition  from  the  old  cithara  with  its  partially  covered 
strings  to  the  long-necked  modem  instrument  is- 
remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Egyptians 
actually  possessed  such  things.  (See  Fig.  23,  page  73.) 
But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never  adopted  these 
iustrmnents.  Had  they  done  so,  the  European  guitar 
would  not  have  been  tho  slow  growth  of  several 
centuries. 

As  a  lyre  and  a  guitar  have  been  depicted  in  Figs. 
21  and  22,  page  73,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a 
modern  European  guitar  in  Fig.  24,  "p&ge  74,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  give  now  some  illustrations  of 
old  citharas,  when  the  only  distinction  which  existed 
between  them  and  lyres  was  the  sort  of  box  over 
which  the  loAver  ends  of  the  strings  stretched  (see 
Figs.  38,  39,  40,  41.) 

Fig.  41,  which  was  discovered  in  a  painting  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  is  remarkable,  in  that  there  are  evidently  two 
strings  to  each  note. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  lyre  of  the  Greeks, 
the  phorminx  {(popfxiy^),  had  the  characteristics  of  a 
cithara,  rather  than  those  of  a  Ijtc.  The  barbiton, 
which  was  a  large  instrument,  is  shown  in  Fig.  42  in 
the  following  page. 

Some  authors  have  affirmed  that  without  doubt  the 
Hebrews  had  citharas  of  classical  form,  and  appeal  in 
proof  of  their  assertion  to  the  devices  on  Maccabaean 
medals  sho'mi  in  Figs.  43,  44,  45.  But  putting  the 
late  date  of  these  medals  out  of  the  question,  it  would 
be  most  unsafe  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  any- 
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Fi-.  44. 


Fiff.  45. 


Fig.  4.3. 


Fig.  42. 


tMng  found  on  coins.  It  is  true  that  ancient  nations  I  common  ornament.  It  lias  been  well  remai-ked  that 
were  more  in  the  liahit  of  lookiug  for  objects  of  art  |  should  the  statue  of  Handel,  now  in  '  Westminster 
roimd  about  themselves  than  we  are,  but  on  the  other  i  Al)bey,  survive  all  around  it,  and  be  the  happy  dis- 
haud  the  Ip-e  had  no  doubt  become  established  as  a  |  covery   of    remote    antiquarians,    they    will   certainly 
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believe  that  our  great  composer  played  on.  and  wrote 
for,  the  lyre,  because  ho  holds  one  in  his  hands.  And 
should  it  also  happen  to  be  known  that  he  actually 
did  include  a  part  for  a  theorbo,  or  arch-lute,  in  one 
of  his  works,  the  supposed  fact  will  be  considered 
firmly  established. 

The  more  important  instruments  of  the  above  class 
have  now  been  discussed,  and  although  many  conflicting 
opinions  have  been  brought  together,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  impossibility  of  collecting  any  new  facts  bearing 
on  this  difficult  subject,  much,  it  is  hoped,  has  been 
done  to  bring  the  various  conjectures  within  certain 
limits,  and  point  out  to  which  of  them  may  be  ascribed 
the  greater  probability  of  truth.  But  before  concluding 
this  branch  of  our  work,  a  few  terms  must  be  noticed, 
which  should  not  be  passed  over  by  the  musician,  albeit 
some  eminent  critics  have  doubted  whether  they  really 
contain  a  musical  reference.  Alamoth,  one  of  these 
obscure  words,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvii.,  and  also 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25.  But  as  it  is  met  with  in  the  next 
quotation,  in  juxtaposition  with  sheminith,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  them  together.  "  So  the  singers, 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  were  appointed  to  sound 
with  cymbals  of  brass ;  and  Zechariah,  and  Aziel,  and 
Shemiramoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Unni,  and  Eliab,  and 
Maaseiah,  and  Benaiah,  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth ; 
and  Mattithiah,  and  Elipheleh,  and  Mikneiah,  and 
Obed-edom,  and  Jeiel,  and  A-zaziah,  with  harps  on  the 
Sheminith  to  excel "  (1  Cliron.  xv.  19 — 21).  Thus  we 
see  whilst  some  were  set  aside  as  players  of  cj-mbals, 
others  were  to  play  with  nebels  on  alamoth,  and  others 
with  Tiinnoi's  on  the  sheminith. 

Alamoth  may  mean  "  hidden  things,"  or  "  things 
pertaining  to  youths  "  or  "  virgins."  The  first  is  adopted 
by  St.  Augustine,  who  applies  it  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel.  But  many  authors,  adopting  the  last  meanings, 
have  considered  alamoth  to  mean  songs  for  boys  or 
virgins,  or,  in  fact,  for  treble  voices.  But  Dr.  Jebb,  in 
his  learned  dissertation  on  this  word,^  points  out  that 
the  signification  of  "  hidden  things,"  or  "  mysteries,"  is 
inapplicable  to  its  appearance  in  Ps.  Ixrai.  25.  "  First 
go  the  sharim  (singers),  then  follow  the  neginim 
(kinnors),  in  the  midst  are  the  alamoth,"  where  our 
version  renders  it  "  the  damsels  playing  on  the  timbrels." 
There  is  also  one  more  reason  why  "  -\'irgins  "  or  "  boys  " 
should  not  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  term,  namely, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  passage  above  quoted 
(1  Chron.  xv.  19 — 21),  whei-e  the  names  of  men  are 
given  as  players  on  nebels  on  alamoth.  It  may,  how- 
ever, mean  of  a  treble  or  high  pitch,  and  it  has  been 
explained  "  vox  clara  et  acuta  quasi  ^-ii-giuum  ;"  but  if 
this  explar.ation  refers  to  the  nebel  with  which  alamoth 
is  associated,  it  will  make  nebel  appear  to  be  of  a 
higher  pitch  than  the  kinnor,  which  is  associated  witli 
sheminith.  This  is  a  conclusion  to  which  we  should  be 
very  unwillingly  driven  ;  because  the  hinnor  is  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  being  (as  has  been  before  stated) 
the  only  stringed  instrument   mentioned  in  the  Peu- 

'  A  Literal  Tronslatton  of  tJw  Pgolms.     Longmans,  1846.     2  vols. 


tateuch,  while  the  nebel  is  not  named  till  we  reach 
1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  and  moreover,  the  hinnor,  as  being  carried 
about  hither  and  thither  in  the  wanderings  of  the  early 
tribes,  must  necessarily  have  been  light  and  portable. 
If  the  nebel  were  of  a  pitch  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  hinnor,  the  hinnor  must  have  been  considerably 
larger  to  have  made  a  suitable  bass  to  it.  Is  it  likely 
that  a  nation  would  succeed  in  canyiug  into  captivity 
and  preserving  large  harps  ?  Yet  the  Israelites  hung 
their  hinnors  in  the  willow  branches  which  shadowed 
Babylon's  waters.  No ;  the  hinnor  was  smaller  than 
the  nebel.  Of  course  it  may  be  lu-ged  that  the  nebel, 
even  if  a  larger  instrument  than  the  hinnor,  might  have 
had  so  great  an  upward  compass  as  to  enable  the  per- 
former on  it  to  play  above  the  pitch  of  the  hinnor.  But 
if  this  were  the  case,  why  should  sheminith  bo  asso- 
ciated with  fci)i»or  .^ 

It  is  to  this  relation  between  shem  \^r^ea\!iSS!i]l!J^ 

that  we  must  look  for  the  meanhig  c^.  me  latief;"n'a  as 
sheminith  signifies  eighth,  it  is  cei-tainly  fail'  to  assume 
that  alamoth,  when  connected  with  nebel,  suggested 
also  some  numerical  value,  even  if  all  traces  of  its 
precise  meaning  are  now  lost. 

The  exact  application  of  the  exjiression  "  on  the 
eighth  "  (sheminith)  with  reference  to  hinnors  is  most 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible  to  determine.  The  fol- 
lowing seem  to  be  the  most  important  conjectures  which 
have  been  hazarded — namely,  that  it  refers  (1)  to  the 
pitch  of  an  octave;  or  (2)  to  the  name  of  a  scale  or 
time  ;  or  (3)  to  the  number  of  strings  on  the  instrument. 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
ingenious,  but  a  little  consideration  vnH  show  that  there 
are  serious  objections  to  its  acceptation.  For,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  octave  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
known  intervals  in  music,  as  being  the  distance  between 
the  singing-pitch  of  men  and  women,  but  also  the  most 
important  naturally,  being  produced  by  the  simplest 
ratio  of  \-ibrations  1:2;  yet  the  name  octave  could  only 
be  given  to  it  by  those  who  possessed  a  scale  in  which 
eight  steps  led  from  a  note  to  its  octave.  Such  a  sound- 
ladder  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  The  Greeks 
called  the  interval  of  an  octave  diapason  (Sia  iroo-w*/) ; 
the  position  of  an  octave  on  a  string  mese  ififo-v),  that  is, 
middle,  because  liaK  the  length  of  any  string  wUl  pro- 
duce the  octave  above  the  soimd  of  the  whole  length ; 
and  two  sounds  forming  an  octave  they  called,  as  to 
their  relation  to  each  other,  antiphonoi  {a.yTi<pccyoi),  aa 
being  "  over  against,"  or  responsive  to  each  other. 
Moreover,  their  scale  consisted  of  a  series  of  tetrachords, 
or  groups  of  four  notes  in  succession,  some  overlapping, 
that  is,  haA-ing  one  note  common  to  two;  others  being 
disjunct. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ambrosian  chant,  in  tlic  fourth 
century,  and  two  centuries  later,  the  Gregorian  modes, 
wore  to  a  certain  extent  limited,  in  more  than  one  way, 
by  the  octave,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  always 
attempted  by  teachers  of  music  to  graft  the  new  on  to 
the  old  system,  although  the  former  had  indeed  de- 
parted vastly  from  the  iiriueiples  of  the  latter.  Thus 
it  wiU  be   found  that   a   knowledge   of   ecclesiastical 
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modes,  and  of  the  Greek  tetrachords,  and  harmonic 
ratios,  formed  the  material  of  music -lore  until  the 
Guidonian  system  of  hexachords  became  established  in 
the  eleventh  centuiy.  This  system  held  its  own  for  five 
or  six  centm-ies ;  in  fact,  its  system  of  nomenclature 
seems  to  have  been  retained  long  after  modern  key- 
tonahty  was  firmly  settled.  It  may  then  be  safely  said 
that  "  on  the  eighth "  would  not  have  directed  the 
Legates  to  play  in  octaves. 

As  to  the  second  explanation  of  sheminith  which  has 
been  mentioned — namely,  that  it  referred  to  an  eighth 
viode  or  scale — all  that  need  be  said  is,  that  even  if  the 
Hebrews  did  use  various  modes  known  by  their  num- 
bers, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  gi\-ing  general 
directions  that  such  and  such  men  should  play  on 
nehels,  in  one  particular  key,  and  other  men  on  Jcinnors 
in  some  other  1-''""  ■  because,  if  these  instnunents  were 
'i  //;'//'/  .1.  ^intended  to  be  used  in  particular 
definite  keys,  why  was  it  necessary  to  sj)ecify  in  which 
key  ?  the  fact  would  be  known ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  these  instruments  were  capable  of  being  timed  to 
many  keys  (as  certainly  was  the  case),  why  give  com- 
mand to  cei-tain  Levites  to  play  upon  them  only  in  one 
key  ? 

To  believe  that  the  expression  refers  to  a  certain 
melody,  is  equally  impossible,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  that  certainly  highly  practised 
nebelists  or  kinnorists  would  be  formally  set  aside  for 
the  pui-pose  of  playing  one  tune.  It  might  be  so  for 
one  ceremony,  but  the  close  erf  chap.  xvi.  (1  Cliron.) 
distinctly  intimates  that  these  Levites  were  chosen  to 
be  before  the  ark  continually,  and  those  were  chosen 
"  who  were  expressed  by  name  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  because  his  mercy  endm^cth  for  ever  "   (ver.  41). 

If  "  on  the  eighth  "  or  "  the  eighth  "  refers  to  the 
number  of  the  strings  of  the  Icinnor,  we  must  be  led  to 
the  important  and  valuable  conclusion,  that  these  nehels 
and  Icinnors  were  used  at  different  times  or  at  the  will 
of  different  players,  with  various  numbers  of  strings, 
and  that  the  object  of  this  direction  was  to  procure 
uninormity  iu  this  respect.  A  little  further  on  an  in- 
genious conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  alamoth  wUl 
be  given. 

Gittith,  or  Ha-Gittith,  appears  over  Psalms  viii.,  Ixxxi., 
and  Ixxxiv.  As  being  derived  from  a  root  signifjing 
"wine-press,"  it  has  been  translated  in  the  Septuagint 
by  Xrivol,  and  Vulgate  by  torctdaria.  both  meaning 
"  wine-presses,"  and  some  have  thought  it  shows  that 
the  j)salm  is  a  vintage-song,  or  to  be  siing  to  some 
well-known  vintage-song.  But  the  word  is  also  con- 
nected with  Gath,  and  it  may  have  been  an  instmment 
brought  from  the  city  of  Gath. 

AijeJeth-shahar  or  Aijeleth-he-shahar,  which  occurs 
iu  Ps.  xxii.,  signifies  ''hind  of  the  moniing,"  "dawn  of 
day,"  or  "  morning  twilight,"  supposed  by  many  com- 
mentators to  bo  the  first  line  of  words  of  a  well-known 
tune  to  which  this  psalm  was  to  be  sung;  just  as  the 
Germans  now  call  their  chorales  by  the  first  line  of 
the  original  words,  even  when  other  sets  of  words 
ar©  adapted   to  them,  as  iu  the  well-known  instances, 


"  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  imd  Wimden,"  "In  aUen  meinen 
Thaten." 

Alluding  to  the  three  words  Alamoth,  Aijeleth,  and 
Gittith,  Dr.  Jebb  makes  such  an  important  suggestion 
that  he  will  forgive  us  for  quoting  his  own  words,  which 
are  as  f  oUow  : — "  It  is  to  be  obsei-ved  that  there  are  three 
Levitical  cities,  whose  names  resemble  three  designa- 
tions in  the  titles  (of  the  Psalms),  Alemeth,  Aijelon,  and 
Gath-Bimmon.  What  is  there,  then,  to  hinder  us  from 
supposing  that  the  designation  Alamoth  may  mean  harj)s 
that  were  constructed  or  improved  by  some  Le-\-ite  of 
Alemeth;  that  Aijeleth-he-shahar  means  a  harp  of 
Aijelon  ;  and  Gittith,  one  of  Gath ;  just  as  we  now 
speak  of  a  German  flute  or  a  Cremona  violin  ?"  {Literal 
Translation  of  the  Psalms.     Dissertations.) 

Neginoth,  in  the  singular  neginah,  occurs  over  several 
Psahns,  as  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived  signifies  "  to 
strike  a  chord"  (much  the  sameas^saZZere)  :  it  i)robably 
is  the  collective  term  for  stringed  instruments.  It  is 
often  joined  with  Jcinnor,  though  not  with  nebel.  But 
if  not  joined  with  Jcinnor  it  often  refers  to  that  instru- 
ment, as,  for  example  : — "  And  Saul  said  unto  his  ser- 
vants, Provide  me  now  a  man  that  can  play  well,  and 
bring  him  to  me.  Tlien  answered  one  of  the  sei-vants 
and  said.  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing,"  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
17 ;  see  also  xviii.  10,  and  elsewhere).  Dr.  Jebb  says 
neginoth,  sheminith,  and  Jcinnor  all  refer  to  the  same 
instrument :  the  first,  to  the  mode  of  playing  it ;  the 
second,  to  its  compass;  the  last  is  its  specific  desig- 
nation. 

SJmsJian  may  mean  "change,"  or  more  commonly 
"  lUy;"  the  latter,  if  it  contains  a  musical  reference,  can 
only  refer  to  the  shape  of  an  instrument — some  have 
thought  to  cymbals,  as  being  generally  circular,  with  a 
deep  central  indentation.  But  it  would  be  more  apph- 
cable  to  the  elegant  outline  of  some  of  the  lyi-es  as 
sliowu  iu  classical  sculpture,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  iu 
the  celebrated  "  Apollo  citharoedos."  But  it  also  may 
have  a  numerical  meaning,  suggesting  the  nimiber  six. 
It  is  often  joined  with  the  word  ecliith,  which  signified 
"  testimony  ;"  hence  shusJian  edutJi  has  been  translated 
by  Schleusner  (quoted  by  Dr.  Jebb")  "  the  hexachord  of 
testimony  " — a  highly  p'betical  rendering,  doubtless,  but 
one  which  does  not  convey  much  definite  information. 
As  it  Is  recorded  in  1  Chron.  x-d.  37 — 42,  that  part  of  the 
Levitical  choir  was  stationed  at  Gibeou,  where  the  taber- 
nacle was  pitched ;  and  another  part — the  company  of 
Asaph,  at  Jerusalem — ^to  do  honour  to  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  it  is  possible  that  the  sJiusJian  edidh  meant 
the  harp  of  six  strings  played  at  the  latf  er,  its  distmc- 
tive  name  being  retained  after  the  junction  of  the  two 
choral  divisions. 

Higgaion,  translated  in  the  Septuagint  ci>S-i],  aj)pears  in 
the  Bible  version  of  Ps.  ix.  16— '•  The  Lord  is  known  by 
the  judgment  which  he  executeth  :  the  wicked  is  snared 
iu  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Higgaion.  Selah."  Tlio 
marginal  note  translates  Higgaion  as  a  "meditation." 
As  the  root  of  the  word  suggests  "meditation."  or 
"  miu-muriug,"  and  as  it  is  used  in  Lam.  iiL  62  of  the 
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miirmui*iiigs  of  malicious  enemies,  the  term  can  hardly  bo 
considered  as  a  musical  direction.  But,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  it  occurs  in  Ps.  xcii.  4,  in  such  an  association  as  to 
render  a  musical  rcfoi*onco  almost  necessary : — "Upon 
an  instrument  of  ton  strings,  and  upon  the  psaltery ; 
upon  the  harp  with  a  soleinn  sound,"  or,  as  the  margin 
has  it,  more  correctly,  "  upon  the  liiggaion  (solemn 
sound)  \vith  the  harp."  The  Prayer-book  version,  it  will 
be  remembered,  here  reads  "  upon  a  loud  instrument.^' 
It  may  possibly  allude  to  a  solemn  and  deep-toned  per- 
formance on  hai-ps,  which  was  found  conducive  to 
private  meditation.  Its  conjunction  with  Selah  makes 
this  explanation  the  more  probable. 

Minnim,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
'"division,"  or  "distribution,"  hence  s^mig's,  seems  on  all 
sides  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  poetical  allusion  to  stringed 
instruments  generally,  and  is  so  translated  in  clie  last 
Psalm  : — "  Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and 
organs."  The  word  also  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  which 
would  be  better  rendered  thus : — "  Out  of  the  ivory 
palaces  the  stringed  instruments  have  made  thee  glad." 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  although  our 
information  is  very  scanty  on  the  subject  of  HebreAV 
stringed  instruments,  so  scanty  as  to  warn  us  against 
entering  into  elaborate  arguments  as  to  the  exact  num- 
ber of  strings  on  any  particular  one,  and  altliough  the 
hinnor  and  nebel  seem  to  have  been  almost  the  only 
instruments  consecrated  to  sacred  uses,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  many  other  kinds  were  known 
or  used  by  the  Hebrews.  If  it  seems  absurd  to  us,  that 
two  families  of  harps  should  be  the  chief,  or  perhaps 
only,  string- suj)port  of  their  sacred  music,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  how  many  families  of  stringed  instruments 
we  use  in  our  modern  orchestra ;  practically  one.  We 
have  four  sorts,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  (at  the  present 


time)  the  same  number  of  strings,  and  are  of  similar 
construction,  and  have  the  same  name,  viol.  "We  Irnve 
the  %aol,  the  little  viol,  the  big  viol,  and  the  little-big 
viol.  The  harp  does  of  course  appear  occasionally, 
but  it  can  hardly  bo  called  a  necessary  part  of  a 
stringed  band,  considering  that  the  student  may  listea 
to  all  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Mendelssohn,  without  once  hearing  its  tones.  In 
speaking  of  the  kinnor  and  nebel  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  azor  lias  been  just  now  omitted.  In  addition  to  the 
cloud  of  uncertainty  which  hangs  round  this  instrument, 
it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that  many  authors 
consider  the  word  azor  as  explanatory  of,  or  as  modi- 
j  fying,  the  word  nebel,  to  which  it  is  always  attached, 
j  in  which  case  the  nebel  becomes  the  ten-stringed  harp. 
I  The  constant  improvements  which  are  silways  being 
j  made  in  musical  instruments  renders  it  no  easy  task  to 
describe  one  even  of  our  own  time.  The  answer  to  the 
simple  question,  "  Wliat  is  the  compass  of  a  piano- 
forte ?  "  might  be  extended  to  a  goodly  length,  if  full 
particulars  were  entered  into.  Minute  details  cannot^ 
be  expected  when  the  search  is  among  occasional  hints 
or  allusions,  which  are  in  themselves  accidental,  and 
not  intended  for  the  special  information  of  the  reader. 
We  have  reason  to  congratulate  oiu'selves  that  modem 
writers  have  learned  to  distrust  a  vast  amount  of 
statements  made  by  certain  wi-iters  of  the  two  or 
perhaps  tln-ee  last  centuries.  Some,  who  were  for  a 
long  period  held  in  much  esteem  (Kircher,  for  example), 
seem  to  have  drawn  largely  \ipon  their  imagination 
when  describing  ancient  musical  instruments,  and  ta 
have  thought  that  the  best  argument  in  favom-  of  any 
suijposititious  form  of  an  instrument  was  to  give  a 
good  wood-cut  of  it !  In  our  next  Ave  shall  begin  au 
account  of  the  wind-instruments  of  the  Bil)le. 


DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED.— IX. 

THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES :— ST.    PETEK. 

BY    THE    REV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,     RECTOR    OF    ST.    MARY    DS    CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING     CHAPLAIN    TO 

THE    LORD    BISHOP    Off    GLOUCESTER    AND    BRISTOL. 


"  The  c7iurc7i  Ihat    is  at   B.abylon,  elected  together  vpith    yon, 
saluteth  you  ;  and  so  doth  Marcus  my  sou." — 1  Peter  v.  13. 

curious  question  counected  with  the  closing 
verses  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  will  be 
considerably  influenced  by  the  reading 
of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Tischendorf.  The  passage  translated  in  the  English 
version, "  The  church  that  is  in  Babylon,  elected  togetlier 
Avith  you,  saluteth  j'ou,"  according  to  the  hitherto  univer- 
sally received  reading  should  be  rendered, "  The  one  [fern.] 
elected  together  with  you  in  Babylon  "  {die  miteriouhlte). 
Most  commentators  have  understood  these  words  as 
trgnifpng  a  "  sister  congregation,"  and  folloAving  out 
I  his  view  our  translators  put  in  italics  the  Avords  "  church 
that  is."  Bengel,  hoAVCA'cr,  and  many  others,  among 
AA'hom  are  Alford,  understand  the  words  to  refer  to  St. 
Peter's  u-ife  mentioned  by  St.  MatthcAV  (Viii.   14),  and 


also  by  St.  Paul  in  I  Cor.  ix.  5.  For  this  A-iew  it  is 
argued  Avith  some  force  that  in  this  concluding  passage, 
both  in  the  Averse  preceding  and  in  the  sentence  mimc- 
diately  following,  St.  Peter  is  addressing  individuals,. 
Silvauus  and  Marcus.  The  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  MS., 
recently  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  supplies 
the  very  word  already  happily  guessed  by  so  many, 
iKKX-n-jia.  (chnrcli).  This  ancient  and  weighty  testimony 
Avill  do  much  to  set  aside  the  interpretation  Avhich 
assigned  the  greeting  to  St.  Peter's  Avife. 

The  Avords  "in  Babylon"  have  been  interpreted  by 
very  early  Avriters,  such  as  Papias,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Jerome,  as  signifying  "  Rome."  If  this  be  the  true 
signification,  it  Avould  be  the  first  knoAVTi  instance  of 
allegorical  terminology  among  Christians.  Romanist 
writers  have  ahvays  pressed  this  interpretation,  being 
desirous  of  shoAving  St.  Peter's  close  connection  AA'itli,. 
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and  aiitliority  over,  the  Roman  congi-egation.  But  (1.) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  an  allegorical  meaning 
being  attached  to  a  proper  name,  simply  used  iu  the 
farewell  greeting  of  a  letter ;  and  (2)  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  allegorical  use  of  Babylon  at  the  period  of  St. 
Peter's  writing,  excludes  any  forced  unnatural  mean- 
ing being  given  to  Babylon,  which  doubtless  signifies 
the  ruined  but  stdl  inhabited  city  on  the  Euphrates. 
"  Marcus  my  son  "  has  been  supposed  to  signify  literally 
St.  Peter's  son,  but  no  tradition  in  any  way  connects 
this  Mark  with  St.  Peter,  except  as  his  secretary  and 
faithful  follower.  Such  writers  as  Papias,  Irenseus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  all  allude  to  the  close 
and  intimate  friendship  of  St.  Peter  with  Mark  his 
disciple  and  interpreter.  Marcus  is  most  probably 
identical  with  John  Mark  of  the  Acts,  nephew  to  Barna- 
bas, and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  under  the  guidance 
St.  Peter,  he  compiled  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name. 


"  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 


down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  bo 
reserved  unto  judgment." — 2  Peter  ii.  4. 

St.  Peter  in  this  solemn  passage  is  warning  tlio 
Church  addressed  against  false  teachers — men  who 
apparently  once  possessed  a  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
then  used  this  knowledge  as  an  instrument  of  mischief, 
and  fresh  vice  and  new  crime  seem  to  have  been  the 
sure  result  of  this  false  teaching.  Against  such  teachers 
and  their  unhappy  disciples  St.  Peter,  and  with  more 
detail  St.  Jude  ( Jude  6),  proijiises  the  sure  wrath  of  God; 
instancing  certain  terrible  judgments  already  gone  forth 
against,  and  in  process  of  execution  upon,  beings  once 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Almighty,  but  who  had  used 
this  confidence  only  to  lead  others  astray.  One  of  the 
instances  adduced  refers  to  certain  angels  who,  instead 
of  preserving  the  original  power  and  authority  com- 
mitted to  them  by  God,  deserted  their  posts.  These 
unhappy  spirits  their  Lord  reduced  from  their  old  high 
position,  and  is  now  resei'V'ing  in  some  degraded  state 
for  final  judgment  at  tlie  great  assize. 


BOOKS   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— V. 

THE  PEOPHETS  :— HABAKKUK  (concluded). 

BY    THE    REV.    SAHUEL    COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


iHE  universe  is  a  theophany.  All  nature 
is  but  a  various  manifestation  of  the 
God  by  whom  it  was  created  and  made- 
In  this  conclusion  even  the  modern 
philosopher  and  poet  concur  with  the  sages  and 
psalmists  of  old.  Goethe,  who  was  both  poet  and  man 
of  science,  speaks  of  that  vast  complex  of  physical 
forces  and  laws  which  we  call  "  Nature,"  as  "  the 
garment  which  we  see  God  by,"  as  the  web  which  He 
is  for  ever  wea-ving  on  "the  roaring  loom  of  Time." 
But  the  modern  tendency  of  thought  is  to  regard  "  the 
garment"  and  "the  web"  exclusively,  and  to  forget 
Him  who  weaves  the  web  and  wears  the  garment ;  and 
hence  the  very  conception  of  "  miracles  "  is  held  to  be 
irrational.  Yet,  surely  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  con- 
ceive of  God  as  still  working  at  his  work  of  creation, 
as  to  conceive  of  Him  as  having  commenced  it  at  the 
beginning.  Surely  it  is  as  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Tvhen  He,  the  Creator,  draws  near  to  his  work,  when 
He  interposes  to  reveal  himself  to  men,  that  his  mani- 
festation of  himself  will  be  as  creative,  that  is,  as 
miraculous,  as  it  was  that  He  did  reveal  his  energies  in 
wonders  of  creative  power  and  skill,  when  of  "  things 
not  seen  "  He  first  made  "  the  things  which  do  appear." 
Once  admit  that  He  has  interposed,  that  He  has  ap- 
peared unto  men,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to 
deny  that  his  appearing  will  involve  the  exhibition  of 
creative  energy,  that  He  wUl  sliow  himself  in  works 
or  effects  which,  though  natural  to  Him,  are  super- 
natural to  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  "  It  is  this  very  assumption 


j  against  which  we  protest,  the  assumption  that  He  has 
\  aj)peared  to  men :   that  is  incredible  to  us,  and  there- 
j  fore  miracles    are    incredible."      We  reply.  Whether 
1  it  be  incredible  or  not,  at  least  it  is  not  irrational.     A 
sufficient  cause,  a  reasonable  motive,  may  be  assigned 
for  it.     If,  to  provide  a  home  for  men.  He  "  who  built 
all  things  "  created   a   world,    surely   He   might   well 
"  ai)j)ear  in  the  world  He  had  made,  in  order  that  men 
might   be  taught   to  know,  and  obey,  and  love  Him. 
j  Well-being  is  not  of  less  moment  than  being,  but  of 
I  gi-eater  moment.     Better  that  we  had  never  been  bom 
I  than  that,  being  born,  we  had  been  left  without  that 
I  knowledge  of   God  iu  which  is  eternal  life.     To  this 
!  knowledge,  as  experience  no  less  than  the  Bible  affirms, 
I  we  could  not  have  attained  apart  from  revelation.    The 
I  Creator   can  only   reveal  Himself   by    the   display   of 
i  creative  energies.     And  how  can  a  display  of  creative 
:  energies  be  anything  short  of  miraculous  to  us  ? 
j       Of   aU   creative   or  recreative   processes,   moreover, 
!  destruction  seems  to  be  an  ineWtable  condition.     The 
:  husk  of  the  seed  perishes  that  it  may  feed  the  growing 
life.     Our  bodies  waste  that  they  may  gi-ow.    The  death 
;  of  the  winter  gives  birth  to  the  life   of  spiiug.     The 
mighty  geologic  changes  by  which  the  world  is  formed 
;  anew  are  attended  by  convulsions,  by  upheavals,  by 
subsidences,  by  detritions,  in   which  much   is   lost,  ab- 
sorbed, destroyed.     So  that  in  any  display  of  creative 
forces,  we  expect  to  find  a  loss  that  leads  to  gain,  a 
waste  that  contributes  to  growth,  a  death  that  ministers 
to  life,  a  destruction  on  which  renewal  and  advance  are 
contingent. 
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All  these  thoughts  wei-e  as  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets  as  they  are  to  iis,  tlioiigh  uot  in  the  abstract 
and  scientific  forms  of  modern  times.  They  constantly 
affirmed  that  Ho  who  built  all  things  did  manifest 
himself  to  men ;  that  his  manifestations  were  accom- 
panied by  signs  and  wonders,  by  a  display  of  the  very 
energies  by  which  the  world  was  made ;  and  that,  in 
these  displays,  destruction  was  the  inevitable  condition 
of  new  and  larger  forms  of  life.  From  Habakkuk, 
for  example,  we  have  already  heard  (iii.  6)  that  when 
God  stood  on  Sinai,  surveying  tlio  foes  of  liis  people, 
the  earth  quaketl,  the  nations  trembled,  the  primeval 
mountains  crumbled  to  dust,  the  ancient  hills  sank 
down  :  in  short,  the  whole  world,  natural  and  human, 
was  moved,  and  could  not  but  be  moved,  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power.  And  now 
(vs.  9 — 13),  now  that  ho  sees  Jehovali  advance  upon 
his  foes,  riding  in  his  war- chariot,  baring  his  bow,  and 
shouting  the  word  of  command  to  his  hosts;  now 
that  the  Lord  shows  himself  "  a  man  of  war,"  the 
prophet  once  more  feels  the  solid  earth  rock  beneath 
him,  the  heavens  darken,  the  mountains  faU  into 
pangs  of  travail  while  "  tlie  great  deep '"  sln-ieks  as  in 
torture,  or  perhaps  in  exultation,  and  flings  up  its 
hands  on  high. 

"  The  mountains  see  Thee  ;  they  writhe : 

The  rain-torrent  sweepeth  alou^  : 

The  abj'ss  lifteth  up  ita  voice, 

It  fliugeth  ita  hands  on  high  : 
Sun  and  moon  draw  back  into  t!ieir  habitations 
At  the  hght  of  thine  arrows  shooting  by. 
At  the  liglitniug  splendours  of  thy  spear. 
In  fury  tliou  dost  march  tlirough  the  cartli ; 
Thou  dost  stamp  down  nations  in  thy  wratli. 
Thou  goest  forth  to  the  rescue  of  thy  i^eople. 
To  the  rescue  of  thine  anointed.' 

Storm,  earthquake,  and  battle  all  lend  their  ten'ors 
to  the  scene  that  now  passes  before  the  poet's  eye.  The 
world  trembles  and  splits,  mighty  torrents  gushing  out 
from  the  rents,  so  that  "  tlie  earth  is  cloven  witli  rivers," 
the  mountains  writhe  in  agony  as  they  gaze,  affrighted, 
on  the  armed  and  incensed  King  of  Heaven ;  torrents  of 
rain  lash  and  obscure  the  air ;  the  "  abyss,"  i.e.  the  great 
deep  of  waters,  is  shaken  into  violent  commotion,  fling- 
ing up  its  billows  to  heaven  and  beating  its  shores  witli 
the  hoarse  roar  of  its  waves.  The  sun  does  not  now 
stand  still  on  Gibeon,  or  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon, 
as  in  tlie  day  of  Joshua's  famous  victory  over  "  the 
five  kings  of  the  Amorites  ;"  they  sullenly  retire  into 
their  cliambers,  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  vi^dd  splen- 
dour of  tlio  arrows  shot  from  the  Di^^ne  bow,  and  of  tlio 
spear  whicli  He  hurls,  like  lightning,  from  his  liand.  Li 
short,  to  tlie  excited  imagination  of  the  poet,  it  seems 
that  the  fair  ordered  cosmos  is  resolved  into  its  chaotic 
elements :  once  more  "  the  earth  is  without  form  and 
void ; "  once  more  "  darkness  broods  on  the  face  of  the 
deep." 

Once  more,  too,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,"  to  bring  order  from  confusion,  and  to 
fill  the  void  witli  forms  of  beauty.  For  as  the  prophet 
draws  his  theopliany  to  a  close,  he  sees,  and  lets  us  see, 
the  gracious  and  redeemmg  purpose  for  the  accomplish- 


ment of  which  God  has  come  forth  from  the  secret 
places  of  his  paAolion.  He  inarches  in  fury  through  the 
earth,  stampuig  do^vn,  in  liis  march,  the  nations  who 
set  themselves  against  liis  people ;  but  his  aim  is  not 
vengeance  so  much  as  rescue,  the  rescue  of  tlie  race 
whom  He  has  chosen  and  anointed,  and  in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  tlie  earth  are  to  be  blessed.  "  Evil  to  men  " 
is  often  "  good  for  man ;"  often,  the  welfare  of  humanity 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  removal  of  those  who  oppose 
themselves  to  it,  just  as  in  the  natural  world  destruc- 
tion is  a  constant  condition  of  welfare  and  advance. 
So  that  when  God  manifests  himself  for  salvation.  He 
must  often  manifest  himself  in  destruction ;  but  his 
aim,  his  end,  is  ever  gracious,  his  will  is  the  salvation 
of  men. 

On  this  coiiAdction  Habakkuk  stays  his  soul  as  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  passes  before  him,  oppressing  him 
with  its  terrors.  He  had  great  need  of  such  a  stay,  for 
tlie  theopliany  now  robes  itseK  in  forms  drawn  from 
the  darkest  memories  of  the  past,  and  fuU  of  threaten- 
ing omens  for  the  future.  We,  too,  must  bear  this 
con\'iction  steadfastly  in  mind;  for  in  ver.  13,  the 
very  verse  whicli  declares  the  merciful  secret  inten- 
tion of  the  Di\inc  judgments,  tlie  prophet  enigmati- 
cally alludes  to  one  of  the  darkest  tragedies  in  the 
Hebrew  story: — 

"  Thou  goest  forth  to  the  rescue  of  thy  people. 
To  the  rescue  of  thine  anointed. 
Thou  dnshcst  in  jncces  ihe  head  of  Ihe  house  of  the  lexclced, 
Layimj  lare  ihe  foundations  to  the  very  neck.  (Selah.) 
Thou  piercest  with  his  own  spear  the  head  of  liis  hordes, 
Who  storm  hither  to  break  me  to  i^owder, 
Whose  joy  it  is  to  devour  the  poor  in  secret." 

One  of  the  saddest  pages  in  tlie  Hebrew  annals  is  that 
whicli  records  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaauitish  races 
by  the  Adctorioiis  Israelites;  and  in  the  liistory  of  that 
war  of  extirpation  one  act  of  ferocity  and  treachery 
is  recorded,  and  recorded  with  apjiroval,  at  least  by 
Deborah  the  prophetess,  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn :  nor  do  I  see  how  we  are  to  understand  Deborah's 
apiiroval  of  it,  except  as  we  remember  that  both 
the  war,  and  this  dreadful  incident  of  tlio  war,  were 
means  by  which  God  rescued  his  anointed  people,  and 
rescued  them  not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  but  because 
a  blessing  was  in  them  for  the  Avholo  race.  When 
Habakkuk  smgs — 

"  Thou  dashest  in  pieces  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  wicked. 
Laying  bare  tlie  foundations  to  the  very  neck," 

we  find  it  very  difficult  to  catch  liis  meaning ;  but  the 
Hebrews  would  soon  seize  his  allusion  to  the  fate  of 
Sisera.  The  poet  had  been  recalling  scene  after  scene 
from  the  ancient  chronicles  of  their  race,  tracing  the 
Di^^ne  manifestations  made  to  them  from  the  gi^'ing 
of  the  Law  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Now  of  the 
Canaanitish  tribes  none  seem  to  have  been  so  powerfid  as 
that  of  which  Jabin  was  king,  and  Hazor  the  capital. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  Hazor  was  '  the  head  of  all 
tliose  kingdoms." '  To  tliis  phrase  Habakkuk  refers  in 
the  line  "  Thou  dashest  in  pieces  the  head  of  the  house 

1  Josh.  zi.  10. 
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of  the  wicked,"  "the  house  of  the  wicked"  being  the 
confederacy  of  the  Canaauitish  tribes;  its  "  head  "  being 
Hazor,  or  the  tribe,  or  the  king,  of  wliom  Hazor  was  the 
capital,  as  represented  by  Sisera,  the  "  captain  of  their 
army."'  Tlus  army  was  rendered  formidable  by  "nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron,"  and  indeed  well-nigh  invin- 
cible to  the  Israelites,  who  fought  on  foot.  For  twenty 
years  they  were  miserably  oppressed  by  "the  king  that 
reigned  in  Hazor."  Then,  led  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
they  arose  against  ih.e  tyi'anny  whieli  had  grown  in- 
supportable. "  And  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all 
his  chariots,  and  all  his  host,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
before  Barak,  so  that  Sisera  lighted  do^vn  from  his 
chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet.  "2  In  his  flight  he 
took  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Jael  the  Kenite,  between 
whose  tribe  and  his  there  was  peace.  Jael  received  the 
fugitive  with  "lordly"  hospitality;  but  when,  worn  out 
with  defeat  and  chagrin,  he  feU  asleep,  she  took  a  tent- 
peg  and  a  hammer,  and  drove  "the  nail"  through  his 
temples,  "  and  fastened  it  into  the  ground."  Thus  "  the 
head  of  the  house  of  the  wiched  ivas  broken  in  pieces." 
Possibly  the  tent-peg,  that  entered  at  the  temples,  came 
out  at  the  neck,  and  when  the  dead  body  was  wrenched 
from  the  ground,  "  the  foundations  of  the  necTc  were 
laid  hare."  This,  at  least,  is  one  interpretation  of 
Habakkuk's  phrase.  Another  and  more  ingenious  in- 
terpretation^ is  that  in  "  head  of  the  house"  we  must 
take  "the  house  "more  literally;  so  that  "the  head," 
as  j)art  of  the  house,  is  the  gable,  the  "neck"  is  the 
point  at  which  the  roof  or  gable  meets  the  wall ;  and 
we  arc  to  understand  that  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
tribes  of  Canaan  was  like  that  of  a  house,  of  which 
roof,  joints,  and  foundation  are  demolished  at  a  single 
blow. 

Apparently  the  prophet  is  conscious  that  ho  has  con- 
veyed his  historical  allusion  in  an  obscure  and  enigmati- 
cal form,  a  form  so  obscure  that  even  a  Hebrew  congre- 
gation would  need  to  pause  and  reflect  before  they  could 
seize  upon  it  and  enjoy  it.  Hence,  as  at  the  similar 
enigma  of  the  9th  verse,  he  ordains  a  pause.  Once  more 
the  word  "  Selah  "  bids  the  singers  keep  silence,  while 
the  orchestra  strikes  in,  playing,  we  may  suppose,  a 
march  or  psean  of  victory,  in  which  the  Divme  triumph 
was  shadowed  forth. 

After  this  solemn  pause,  Habakkuk  resumes  his 
theme — xh,.,  the  triumph  of  Israel  in  the  discomfitifre  of 
their  foes.  Not  only  is  "  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
■wicked,"  the  captain  of  the  adverse  host,  destroyed ;  the 
wai-like  tribes  who  follow  him  share  his  fate.  Like  a 
mighty  tempest  the  Canaanitish  hordes  "  stormed  up," 
thinking  "  to  break  "  Israel,  with  whom  the  prophet  iden- 
tifies liunseLf,  "to  powder,"  as  the  tempest  whirls  up,  and 
breaks,  and  disperses  the  chaff.  Like  a  robber,  a  free- 
booter, who  lurks  in  secret  places,  who  rejoices  when  the 
moment  arrives  at  which  ho  may  set  on  the  defenceless 
traveller,  and  snatch  from  him  life  and  goods,  so  they 
beset  the  children  of  Israel.  But  God  "  pierced  their 
heads  with  their  own  spears,"  smiting  them  with  con- 
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fusion  and  bewilderment,  so  that  they  turned  their 
weapons  on  themselves ;  "  and  every  man's  sword  was 
against  Ids  fellow,"  and  "every  one  helped  to  destroy 
another." 

But  above  all  this  vast  heaving  sea  of  confusion, 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  holds 
fast  the  redeeming  pui-pose  of  his  love.  As  of  old 
his  Spirit  moved  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  so  now  He 
comes  treading  on  the  sea,  riding  on  the  heaving  waters 
in  the  chariots  of  salvation,  advancing  to  an  assured 
triumph,  a  foreseen  victory  : 

"  Thou  treadest  upou  the  sea, 
Thy  horses  upou  the  heaviug  waters." 

That  which  alone  gives  order  to  the  confusions  of 
history,  and  evolves  from  them  a  fair  and  hopeful  signi- 
ficance, is  the  merciful  purpose  of  God  which,  ever 
seeking  the  welfare  and  advance  of  humanity,  compels 
even  the  darkest  tragedies  to  contribute  to  its  common 
and  ultimate  good. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  in  com- 
posing this  sublime  theophany,  Habakku.k  drew  the 
materials  of  his  ode  from  the  most  sacred  facts  of  the 
Hebrew  history,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  gi^-ing  of  the  Law,  the  pilgrimage  through  the 
Desert,  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Doubtless,  too,  he, 
had  the  Chaldeans  and  their  fate  in  his  mind,  and 
argued  that  God  would  march  upon  them  and  destroy 
the7n,  just  as  in  the  days  of  old  He  made  war  on 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  who  set  themselves  against  the 
anointed  race,  and  took  counsel  together  against  them. 
It  was  for  this  express  purpose,  to  convey  this  hope  to 
the  oppressed  Hebrews,  who  had  suffered  so  much  at 
the  hands  of  "  that  fierce  and  impetuous  nation,"  that 
the  ode  was  written.  But  though  he  drew  the  form  of 
his  poem  from  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  pointed  it 
against  the  Chaldean  tyrajiny,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
lie  aimed  also  at  depicting  the  cardinal  features  of  all 
Divine  manifestations,  at  showing  what  every  theophany 
must  be  like.  Loaded  as  his  ode  is  with  local  and 
historical  allusions,  it  seems  nevertheless  to  gather  into 
one  aU  displays  of  the  Di^^ne  glory,  to  generalise  upou 
them,  to  give  us  the  pattern,  the  type,  to  which  they  all 
conform.  It  is  too  large  in  style,  too  sublime  in  tone,  to 
be  taken  merely  as  a  picture  of  any  one  "  appearance." 
It  sums  them  all  up,  and  teaches  us  what  essential 
characteristics  they  have  in  common.  Whenever  God 
appears  to  men  and  for  men.  Nature  recognises  and 
responds  to  His  presence,  trembling  before  the  majesty 
in  which  it  nevertheless  rejoices.  Wlienever  Ho 
appears,  signs  and  wonders  and  judgments  attend  his 
coming,  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  are  revealed, 
their  secrets  laid  bare,  their  iniquities  punished.  "When- 
ever and  wherever  He  appears  to  judge  and  destroy,  it 
is  that  He  may  rescue  men  from  their  bonds,  to  give 
liberty  to  the  captive,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
to  comfort  them  that  mourn,  to  give  them  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.  Always  and  everywhere  "  the  day  of  ven- 
geance of  our  God "  proclaims  and  ushers  in  "  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."    Even  when  He  makes 
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bare  his  bow  and  launches  his  spear,  He  rides  in  chariots 
of  salvation  to  rescue  his  anointed  and  to  redeem  his 

people. 

It  is  because  Habakkuk  is  strong  iu  his  con\-iction  of 
the  redeeming  "end"  of  judgment,  that  he  closes  his 
ode  witli  oxpr'essions  of  patient  and  joyful  trust  whicli 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  tone  of  tender  and 
vinalterable  fidelity  they  breathe  :— 

"  I  heard,  and  trembling  seized  my  breast ; 

My  lips  quivered  at  the  sound  : 

Bottenness  penetrates  my  bones  : 
I  tremble  under  myself 
That  I  am  silently  to  await  the  day  of  tribulation. 

When  he  that  shall  attack  me  comoth  up. 

For  though  the  fig-tree  loill  7iot  !>lasso)ii 

And  there  bo  no  j/ic!d  on  the  riiias, 
The  fniit  of  the  olive  fails, 
Ani  the  corn-fields  hear  no  food. 

The  fold  is  cmi>ty  of  the  fiock. 

And  there  is  no  ox  in  the  stall ; 

Yet  in  Jehovah  will  I  rejoice, 
I  will  he  joyful  in  the  God  of  nvj  salvation. 

Jehovah  the  Lord  is  my  strength. 

And  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet. 
And  causeth  me  to  walk  in  my  high  places." 

In  one  superb  instance  he  shovrs  us  how  true  his  own 
words  are,  "  the  just  man  shall  live  by  his  faith."  Not 
that  he  has  yet  attained  the  perfect  love  which  casts 
out  fear.  As  when  the  ode  opened,  so  is  he  stiU 
appalled  by  the  "  tidings "  he  has  heard,  the  tidings  of 
the  miseries  by  which  the  Hebrews,  in  whose  name  he 
speaks,  are  to  be  redeemed  from  their  bondage  to  in- 
justice and  corruption.  He  had  then  begun,  in  ver.  2> 
to  describe  the  emotions  by  wliich  he  was  shaken,  but 
had  broken  off  his  description  with  an  impassioned 
prayer  that  God  would  re^^ve  his  ancient  wonders  of 
deliverance,  attemj)er  wi'ath  with  mercy,  and  hasten 
the  revelation  of  his  mercy.  He  now  returns  upon  the 
point  from  which  he  started ;  he  resumes  and  completes 
the  description  ho  had  begun.  His  whole  frame 
trembles,  he  tells  us,  as  he  listens  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  anticipates  the  judgments  that  are  about  to 
f  ill  on  the  land.  His  flesh  quivers,  his  very  bones  rot 
and  melt.  It  is  not  only  the  doom  that  oppresses 
him,  but  also  the  suspense.  The  doom  is  still  in  the 
distance,  on  the  far  horizon ;  and  ho  is  paralysed  with 
terror  as  he  watches  it  slowly  rising  and  spreading, 
slowly  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  still.  The  pain 
in  the  very  heart  of  his  pain  is  this  "fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment,"'  that  he  has  silently,  and  without 
hope  of  averting  it,  to  "  await  the  day  of  tribulation," 
in  which  the  destined  attack  of  the  Chaldeans  will 
be  made. 

But  not  in  vain  has  he  seen,  in  %'ision,  God's  wonders 
from  of  old,  the  glory  of  the  Divine  mercy  shining 
through  dark  clouds  of  judgment.  Forcing  its  way  up 
through  all  the  terrors  of  the  flesh,  there  rises  from 
the  depths  of  his  heart  the  clear  immovable  conviction 
that  the  terrors  at  which  he  trembles  veil  a  salvation 
in  which  ho  will  rejoice.  His  imagination  paints  "  tlie 
day  of  tribulation"  in  the  darkest  colours,  but  his 
constant  spirit  is  equal  to  any  fate.  Wlien  the 
Chaldeans  devastate  the  land,  the  corn-fields  will  bo 
trodden  down,  the  homesteads  plundered ;  the  untended 


orchards    will  j-ield  no  fruit,  or  yield  it   only  to   the 

spoiler's  hand ;  the  flocks  will  bo  carried  off  from  the 

folds,  the  oxen  from   their  stalls.     Want  and  famine 

will  stalk  through  the  land.      Nevertheless  his  heart 

sings  through  aU : 

"  In  Jehovah  will  I  rejoice, 
I  will  be  joyful  in  the  God  of  my  salvation ;" 

for  he  has  now  discovered  that  it  is  the  saving  mercy  of 

God  which  is  to  be  wrought  out  through  the  corrections 

wherewith  He  afflicts  and  chastises  his  people.     Nay, 

even  this  new  vigour  of  hope  is  not  his  own.     It  is  the 

Lord  Jehovah  who  is  his  "  strength,''  and  sends  him 

rejoicing  on  his  way  like  the  hind  which  bounds  along 

the  high  places  of  the  hiUs. 

"  To  this  complexion  has  he  come  at  last."  From  a 
scepticism  racked  with  miseiy  he  has  risen  to  a  faith 
which  no  misery  can  shake.  He  opens  his  prophecy 
with  a  cry  of  profound  despair, 

"How  long  shall  I  cry,  0  Jehovah,  and  Thou  hearest  not !" 
charging  God  foolishly,  accusing  Him  of  indiffer- 
ence to  his  miseiy.  Wlien  that  cry  is  answered  by  a 
denunciation  of  the  judgment  that  is  to  ovei-take  the 
neighbours  who  wrong  and  afflict  him,  he  asks,  "  Are 
these  then  to  be  destroyed?"  He  cannot  see  the 
justice  of  gi^'ing  the  Hebrews,  violent  and  corrupt 
though  they  be,  to  be  a  prey  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  ara 
even  more  corrupt  and  violent  than  they.  Can  this  bo 
the  purpose  of  Him  who  is  "  too  pure  of  eye  to  behold 
evil"  and  "  to  look  on  miseiy?  "  To  this  expostulation 
God  replies  by  predicting  the  yet  more  terrible  fate 
that  He  will  mete  out  to  the  godless  and  cruel  Chal- 
deans. And  now  the  heart  of  the  prophet  trembles  and 
weU-nigh  dies  within  liim.  Are  the  heavens  to  be 
always  dark  with  judgment,  then  ?  Are  all  nations  to 
be  the  sport  of  a  malignant  and  capricious  fate  ?  Is 
every  day  to  be  a  day  of  tribulation?  He  cannot 
and  will  not  believe  it.  Already,  liints  of  a  gracious 
purpose  to  be  subserved  by  calamity  have  dawned  upon 
him.     He  has  argued — 

"  Art  not  Thou  from  everlasting, 
O  Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ? 
We  shall  not  die." 

He  has  hoped  that  the  doom  on  Israel  has  been  ordained 
only  "  for  correction."  He  has  grasped  the  conviction 
that,  in  all  events,  "the  righteous  shall  live  by  his 
fidelity;"  nay,  that  because  Jehovah  is  in  his  holy 
temple,  ruling  and  overniUng  all  the  actions  of  men, 
"  the  earth  shall  yet  be  filled  \vith  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep."  And 
now,  finally,  ha^Ting  recalled  "  the  ancient  ways  of  God," 
the  ends  of  mercy  and  goodwill  which  He  has  ever 
pursued  in  the  calamities  He  has  inflicted  on  men, 
ha\-ing  woven  these  historic  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  glory  into  a  theophany,  in  which  the  Sun  of 
Love  shines  with  full  splendour  through  clouds  of 
judgment,  his  faith  breaks  clear  from  all  detaming 
bonds  of  doubt;  he  soars  into  the  gracious  heaven 
of  the  Divine  good;vill,  and  rains  down  upon  us  the 
sweet  notes  of  trust  and  hope  with  which  his  ode  and 
his  prophecy  conclude. 
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BY    THE    EET.    WILLIAM    MILLIGAN,    D.D.,    PROFESSOE    OF    DIVINITY   AND    BIBLICAL     CKITICISM     IN    THE    UNITEESITT   OF 

ABERDEEN. 


)F  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that,  when 
our  blessed  Lord  introduced  Christianity 
mth  all  its  exalted  pri^-ileges,  its  higher 
life,  and  its  glorious  hopes,  into  the  world, 
He  introduced  a  new  thing,  in  another  and  still  more 
important  sense  it  must  be  added,  that  it  was  new 
because  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.  "  I  am  not 
come,"  said  the  SaA-iour,  "to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil;" 
and  in  that  single  sentence  he  lias  given  us  a  principle 
■of  universal  range  and  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  a 
lesson  for  the  politician,  telling  him  that  in  all  wise 
change  he  must  take  up  those  threads  of  the  past 
which  have  interwoven  themselves  with  a  nation's  life, 
and  that  only  in  so  far  as  he  does  so  can  the  measm-es 
by  which  he  would  promote  the  progress  of  a  people 
possess  true  adajitation  to  theu'  wants,  secure  a  fiii-m 
iold  of  then'  minds,  gain  that  stability  for  the  time 
wliich  is  necessaiy  to  all  real  advance,  and  become  iu 
their  own  tm-n  a  foundation  upon  which  at  some  future 
day  a  still  higher  fabric  of  national  welfare  may  bo 
reared.  It  is  a  lesson  for  the  rulers  and  guides  of  the 
Church,  impressing  upon  them  that,  in  their  efforts  to 
carry  the  Church  onward  to  the  perfection  which  they 
anticipate  and  long  for,  overhastiness  will  defeat  their 
end ;  and  that  if  they  grasp  too  suddenly  at  the  coming 
glory  they  will  only  unsettle  instead  of  deepening  convic- 
tion, will  only  phmge  into  confusion  and  darkness  instead 
of  bringing  nearer  to  the  perfect  day.  It  is  a  lesson 
for  the  Christian  thinker,  bidding  him  be  careful  that 
in  all  developments  of  truth  and  life  he  recognise  what 
has  been  true  in  those  bygone  days  which  may  have 
been  less  enlightened  than  his  own,  and  that  his 
developments  are  certainly  false  if  they  do  not  embrace 
these  more  imperfect  views  in  their  loftier  conceptions 
of  belief  and  duty.  Finally,  it  is  a  lesson  for  every 
man  who  would  "forget  what  is  behind  and  reach  on 
to  what  is  befox'e,"  reminding  him  that  however  he 
may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  there  is  yet  a 
glory  in  the  earth  even  as  it  is ;  that  there  is  a  light  on 
the  land  and  on  the  sea ;  that  an  entirely  new  world  is 
not  needed  to  accomplish  either  the  i^atriot's  or  the 
poet's  dreams,  but  that  the  arrangements  of  society, 
the  honds  that  unite  men  iu  the  family,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  the  state,  have  a  long  and  valuable 
history  behind  them,  and  that  to  begin  with  subverting 
them  woidd  be  to  cut  down  the  very  tree  into  whose 
stem  and  branches  he  would  introduce  the  sweeter  sap 
of  which  he  boasts.  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil." 

Wliat  words  both  for  the  desponding  and  the  hope- 
ful, for  those  whose  afEections  linger  in  the  past,  and 
ior  those  who  press  forward  to  the  future !     The  old 


is  not  despised  while  the  value  of  the  new  is  felt. 
The  one  does  not  die  while  yet  the  other  springs  up  in 
l^ower  and  beauty.  By  that  single  principle  our  Lord 
places  himself  upon  a  platform  from  which  he  com- 
mands the  progress  of  the  race ;  and  we,  if  we  imbibe 
his  spu'it,  become  "  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages."  We  see 
that  they  have  an  inlieritance  to  bestow  on  us ;  and, 
when  we  receive  it,  we  learn  to  lay  it  out  in  such  a  way 
that  oiu"  children  shall  be  richer  and  more  favoui-ed 
than  om'selves. 

The  principle  thus  applicable  to  all  tilings,  we  propose 
now  to  apply  to  some  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  economy 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  in  a  historical  point  of 
view  an  inquiry  into  the  parts  we  shall  select  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest  us.  But  the  uiterest  is  greatly 
deepened  when  we  remember  that  in  Israel's  ti-aiuiug 
we  see  the  shadow  of  our  own ;  that  all  the  ordinances 
by  which  it  was  promoted  were  symbolical  of  better 
thiugs  to  come ;  and  that  in  studying  the  symbol  we 
may  often  learn  to  ajiiirehend  more  fully  the  realities 
imperfectly  expressed  by  it.  It  is  not  merely  a  jiast 
that  ill  these  circumstances  we  have  before  our  eyes, 
but  a  jiast  which  tlu'ows  no  small  measure  of  light  upon 
wliat  ought  now  to  be  the  tone  of  our  own  feelings  as 
Christian  men. 

We  begin  with  the  Sacred  Seasons  of  Israel,  and  fi.rst 
of  all  with  the  great  festival  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
Israel's  sacred  year — 

THE    PASSOVER. 

The  cii'cumstances  which  led  to  its  institution  are 
fully  given  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  t'hem.  Enough  that 
the  night  of  institution  might  well  be  spoken  of  as  "a 
night  much  to  be  remembered"  throughout  all  subse- 
quent generations,  for  then  the  long  and  cruel  bondage 
of  Egypt  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Israel  was  led 
forth  a  free  and  independent  nation  to  travel  to  the 
land  that  should  be  its  own. 

Let  us  pass  at  once  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  was  celebrated.  It  is  the  month  Abib, 
then,  iu  the  Promised  Land,  or,  as  it  has  been  called 
since  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  the  month  Nisan,  the 
first  or  advent  month  of  Israel's  sacred  —  as  the 
seventh  month,  or  Tisri,  was  the  first  of  its  ciyil — 
year.  The  season  corresponds  with  the  beginning  of 
April  in  England,  but  -with  all  that  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  nature  which  belongs  to  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  a  country  whose  southern  boundary  is 
only  about  seven  degrees  north  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Even  sad  Judsea  puts  on  her  fairest  robe.  The  grass 
is  not  yet  scorched  by  the  summer  sun.     Innumerable 
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white  and  scarlet  flowers  are  in  their  greatest  hLazo  of 
glory.  The  cold  c  f  Avintcr,  tho  latter  rain  of  March,  is 
gone.  Everythmg  wears  its  brightest,  greenest  asijcct. 
The  bai-ley  is  in  the  car,  and  will  ere  long  bo  ready 
for  tho  sickle.  To  crown  all,  tho  moon,  owing  to  that 
arrangement  of  the  Jewish  months  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  .to  explain,  is  crescent,  and  when 
tho  fifteenth  day  of  tho  month  arrives  she  mil  bo  at 
the  full. 

In  tho  first  days  of  the  mouth  tho  capital  begins  to 
fill  with  strangers,  who  are  encouraged  by  tho  fact  that 
they  will  receive  from  its  inhabitants  a  room  without 
charge  in  which  to  celebrate  the  feast.^  They  come 
accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine  and  the  coimtries  beyond  in  innumerable 
groups.  Every  house  within  the  walls  is  filled  to  over- 
flow, and  thousands  are  compelled  to  rest  outside  tho 
city  in  tents. 

Of  the  feelings  which  animated  these  pilgrim-groups 
we  have  a  beautiful  indication  in  Psalms  cxx. — cxxxiv., 
entitled  in  oiu-  version,  "  Songs  of  Degi-ees,"  but  which 
should  really  be  styled  "  Songs  of  Pilgrimages."  They 
were  the  Psalms  sung  by  the  companies  of  pilgi'ims 
who  went  up  together  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  year.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
120th,  are  sad,  recalling  times  of  past  oppression, 
and  these  were  probably  sung  at  the  commencement 
of  the  pilgrimage.  Others,  like  the  121st  and  125th, 
are  fidl  of  lofty  confidence,  when  as  tho  pilgrims 
first  came  in  sight  of  tho  hills  around  Jerusalem,  they 
burst  forth  into  strains  of  joyful  triumph,  behold- 
ing in  the  security  of  Zion  an  emblem  of  that  jjro- 
tectiou  with  which  tho  Lord  surrounds  his  people.  A 
third  portion  of  them,  like  the  122nd,  seems  to  have 
been  designed  for  the  moment  when  the  pilgrims 
reached  the  gates.  A  fom-th,  like  the  127th,  may 
have  been  sung  when  they  stood  beside  the  lofty 
temple-pile  that  had  been  reared  amidst  so  many  diffi- 
culties; while  it  is  obvious  that  a  fifth  portion,  like 
the  134th,  was  especially  intended  for  those  who  went 
up  to  the  Templo  at  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice,  and 
called  upon  tho  servants  of  tho  Lord  ministering  there 
to  pray  for  them,  and  to  pronounce  over  them  tho 
priestly  blessing.  But  whether  they  were  designed 
for  these  particular  moments  of  the  pilgrimage  or  not, 
the  whole  gi-oup  of  Psalms  is  fuU  of  tliat  blending  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  triumph  and  aspiration,  which  were 
so  strikingly  characteristic  of  Israel,  and  which  the 
great  feasts  were  so  eminently  calculated  to  express 
and  deepen. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  last  bands  of  pilgrims  are 
approaching  Jerasalem,  tho  inhabitants  have  begun  to 
prepare  for  the  feast.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  particiUars  of  tho  preparation.  The  most  im- 
portant were  that— on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
whoso  evening  tho  Passover  was  to  bo  celebrated — 
each  head  of  a  household,  having  prcA-iously  procured 
a  lamb,  hastened  with  it  to  the  Temple,  while  newly- 
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arrived  strangers  supplied  themselves  at  the  great 
market  held  at  these  times  within  the  precincts  of 
the  consecrated  ground.  -  Ranks  of  priests,  some  with 
golden,  others  with  silver  basins,  stretched  from  the 
altar  to  the  outer  court,  in  which  alone  the  lambs  could 
be  slain.  y 

Tho  act  of  slaughter  was  pei-foi*med  hj  the  bringer 
of  tho  lamb ;  tlic  blood  was  poured  into  a  basin  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  not  .stand  upright  on  the  groimd; 
tho  basin  was  passed  along  the  line  of  priests  imtU. 
it  came  mto  the  hands  lof  the  priest  standing  nearest 
to  iho  altar,  and  by  him  tho  blood  was  shot  out  upon 
the  altar  at  one  gush.  Conduits  for  the  pui-pose  then 
carried  it  away.  In  the  meantime  the  lamb  had  been 
hung  up,  flayed,  and  opened;  and  the  fat,  together 
■with  those  parts  of  the  entrails  which  could  not  be  used 
for  food,  had  been  given  to  the  priests  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  After  this  the  offerer  carried  home  the  body 
that  it  might  bo  roasted  for  tho  paschal  supper.  Two 
spits  were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  the  fire,  one- 
stretching  lengthways  through  the  body,  tho  other 
crossing  it  at  the  breast — an  arrangement  which  easily 
siiggested  to  the  early  Clu-istiau  apologists  the  idea 
that  they  had  hero  a  typo  of  the  Sa^aour's  cross.  The 
lamb  was  then  roasted  in  an  oven  open  both  at  top 
and  bottom.  Boiling  was  strictly  prohibited,  lest  any 
foreign  matter  should  become  in  the  process  a  portion- 
of  its  substance  ;  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken,  as  had 
indeed  been  taken  all  along,  that  no  bone  of  it  should 
bo  broken  (Exod.  xii.  46).  The  supper  itseK  it  is  im- 
necessary  to  describe.  Wliatevcr  was  left  over  was- 
consumed  by  fire  next  morning. 

"Wo  pass  to  tho  question.  What  was  tho  ihcaiiing  b£ 
these  ser-vices  ?  Wliat  the  object  in  tho  national  and 
religious  life  of  Israel  which  the  various  arrangements-- 
of  the  season  served  ? 

"VVo  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  tho  Passover- 
commemorated  the  past ;  but  mere  commeni oration, 
was  far  from  exhausting  the  meaning  of  tlio  rite. 
Had  it  been  so,  a  simple  symbolical  representation 
of  tho  incidents  that  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
Exodus  would  have  been  enough,  to  say  nothing  of 
tho  fact  that  in  after  years  many  of  tho  circumstancca 
that  mai-ked  the  first  celebration  of  the  supper  wero 
abandoned.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  select  a- 
lamb  four  days  before  the  feast.  Tho  feast  itself' 
vras  not  eaten  with  loins  girded,  tho  shoes  on  the  feet, 
and  a  staff  in  the  hand ;  and,  above  all,  tho  lamb  was. 
no  longer  slain  in  the  liouse,  but  at  tho  Temple ;  tho 
blood  was  no  longer  spriukled  on  tho  door-posts,  but 
was  poured  out  upon  tho  altar. 

In  the  second  iViace,  therefore,  tho  PassoAcr  was: 
not  only  a  commemoration — it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
sacrificial  rite.  In  Exod.  xii.  27 ;  xxxiv.  25,  it  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  "  sacrifice,"  while  ihc  description  of  tho 
qualities  to  be  ijossessed  by  the  lami).  the  command 
to  slay  it  at  the  sanctuary,  the  i^ouring  out  of  tho 
blood  upon  the  altar,  the  burning  of  the  fat,  and  the 
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consuming  by  firo  of  what  was  left  until  tlio  morning", 
were  all  pai-ts  of  the  service  establisliiug  its  sacrificial 
character. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  of  sacrifice 
it  was.  That  it  belonged  to  the  lilcediug  sacrifices  is 
clear,  but  it  had  features  distinguishing  it  from  each 
of  the  three  great  classes  into  whicli  these  sacrifices 
were  divided.  It  was  not  wholly  a  sin-offering,  for  the 
person  presenting  such  a  sacrifice  was  not  permitted 
to  eat  of  the  offering  wliicli  he  had  made.  It  was 
not  wholly  a  burnt-offering,  for  then  the  enth-e  victim 
was  consumed  by  fire.  Nor  was  it  wholly  a  peace- 
offering,  for  then  the  wave-breast  and  heave- shoulder 
woidd  have  been  given  to  the  priests,  and  the  meal 
that  followed  on  the  part  of  the  offerer  and  hi^3 
friends  would  have  taken  place  at  the  sanctuaiy,  and 
not  at  home.  It  was  indeed  a  sacrifice  of  an  altogether 
peculiar  kind,  combining  the  distinguishing  cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  others,  suggesting  at  once  the  thought  of 
expiation  by  the  procedure  with  the  blood,  of  dedication 
to  the  Almighty  by  the  burning  of  part  of  it  in  the  fire, 
and  of  realised  communion  with  him  by  the  sacrificial 
meal.  It  reminded  every  Israelite  who  partook  of  it 
that  only  by  atonement  could  he  enter  into  the  favour  of 
God ;  that,  entered  into  the  covenant,  his  life  was  to  be 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  praise ;  that,  in  fellowship  with  a 
reconciled  God,  he  was  to  fiud  ever  new  supplies  of 
spii'itual  strength.  If  so,  then  also  the  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs  with  which  it  was  always 
eaten  were  more  than  a  simple  reminder  of  hardships 
endured  in  Egypt.  They  shadowed  forth  something- 
bearing  upon  tlie  higher  Hfe  begun  and  led  in  coiu- 
munion  with  God. 

Such  was  the  Passover  for  the  individual  and  the 
family.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  observe  that 
it  was  moi*e  than  an  iudi\ddual  and  a  family — it  was  a 
national  rite.  "  The  whole  assembly  of  the  congi-egatiou 
of  Israel,"  it  is  said,  "  shall  slay  it  in  the  evening" 
(Exod.  xii.  6) :  and  this  element  of  the  seiwice  was 
brought  out  with  still  greater  force,  partly  by  the  com- 
mand tiiat,  as  soon  as  tlio  sanctuary  should  be  reared,  as 
soon  as  the  central  i^oint  of  national  existence  should 
be  set  up,  the  lamb  should  be  slain  there  and  not  ui 
private  dwellings ;  partly  by  the  proAdsion  that,  when 
a  single  family  was  too  small  to  eat  the  lamb,  it  was, 
for  that  particular  occasion,  to  add  to  its  nuiuber 
others  of  the  people.  The  paschal  feast  was  thus 
designed  to  set  forth  not  only  individual  and  family 
commmiion  with  God,  but  the  communion  of  all 
Israelites  with  one  anotlier  in  the  same  great  unity. 
It  was  not  enough  that  each  should  seek  reconcilia- 
tion and  fellowsliip  with  Israel's  God;  in  that  recon- 
ciliation and  fellowship  aU  were  to  feel  that  they 
were  one. 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  we  might  see  at  once 
how  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  is  fulfilled  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  in  the  experience  of  his  people.  But  we 
have,  further,  the  express  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment upon  the  point.  "  Christ,  our  Passover,"  exclaims 
the  Apostle  Paul,   '•  is   sacrificed  for  us  "    (1  Cor.  v. 


, ) ;  and  tiia  same  reference  is  tti-ged  by  the  Evan- 
gelist John  when  he  says,  "  For  these  things  were  done 
tliat  the  Scripture  sliould  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him 
shall  not  be  broken  "  (Jolm  xix.  36).  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  then,  is  the  true  paschal  lamb — "the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  av^ay  the  sin  of  the  world ;" 
and  every  time  we  enter  by  Him  as  the  new  and  living 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all — every  time  we  cast  our- 
selves upon  Him  as  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  and  learn  to  cry  "  Retiu'n  unto  thy  rest, 
O  my  soul" — we  are  keeping  in  part  our  Christian 
paschal  feast. 

Much  more,  however,  is  implied  in  the  complete  ful- 
filment in  the  members  of  Christ's  body  of  the  ancient 
Passover;  and  the  same  St.  John,  who  joined  St.  Paid 
in  presenting  the  Passover  to  us  in  this  first  view,  pre- 
sents it  also  in  another  and  not  less  important  one, 
when  he  records — and  he  is  the  only  Evangelist  to  do  it 
— in  the  6th  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  the  discourse  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  to  those  who 
had  souglit  him  out  there  after  the  miracle  of  tlie  multi- 
plying of  the  bread.  In  that  discourse  the  following 
words  occur,  "Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Sou  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed  "  (John  vi.  53 — 55). 

The  question  is,  to  what  eating  and  drinking  do 
these  words  in  the  first  instance  refer  ?  We  reply, 
certainly  not  to  the  eating  and  diinking  of  that  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper  which  our  Lord  knew  that  He 
was  to  institute  before  his  death.  Often  as  such 
an  idea  is  entertained,  we  must  regard  it  as  on  many 
gromids  -utterly  untenable;  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  the  mention  of  one  proof  that  the 
discourse  was  not  so  understood  by  the  Evangelist 
who  has  preserved  it  for  us.  In  the  fom-th  verse  of 
the  chapter  containing  it,  and  when  about  to  relate  the 
mu-aclo  that  preceded  and  led  to  it,  St.  John  remarks, 
"And  the  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh'' 
(vi.  4).  The  words  are  abruptly  introduced,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  accomit  for  them ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  only  true  explanation  of  them  is,  that  St.  John 
beheld  in  the  meal  with  which  Jesus  was  immediately 
to  feed  his  disciples  and  the  multitude,  a  substitute  for 
the  Passover  to  be  about  that  vei-y  time  partaken  of  at 
Jenisalem,  and  from  which  the  most  at  least  of  those 
now  following  Jesus  in  Galilee  would  be  absent.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  Evangelist  regards  om-  Lord  as  under- 
valuing God's  ordinance  in  Israel.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  think  so.  The  simple  fact  was  that  these  Galileans 
could  not  i^artake  of  that  ordinance  at  this  time,  and 
St.  John  merely  sees  in  this  banquet,  so  riclily  provided 
in  a  desert  place,  what  the  Lord  woiild  give  as  his 
Passover  meal,  in  lieu  of  that  which  the  Jews  in  the. 
holy  city  were  then  about  to  eat.  Hence,  accordingly^ 
he  understands  our  Lord  in  the  discourse  immediately 
followuig  the  miracle,  and  evidently  referring  to  it,  to 
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have  in  view  not  a  sacrament  not  yet  instituted,  but 
a  festival  well  knoAra  to  all.  Ho  understands  him 
to  refer  to  the  truths  which  had  been  imperfectly 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Passover,  but  which  were  to 
be  unfolded  now  in  all  their  spirituality  and  depth 
of  meaning. 

What  these  trutlis  arc  is  then  fully  stated  in  the 
discourse  in  question.  They  relate  neither  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper  nor  immediately  to  the  work 
of  atonement,  but  to  a  spu-itual  fellowship  jwith  Jesus, 
enjoyed  through  the  constant  exercise  of  faith,  and  by 
which  Jesus  himself  becomes  the  nourishment  of  the 
new  life  within  us.  He  that  "  eateth  his  flesh  and 
drinketh  his  blood"  in  this  sense — he  that  has  Him 
formed  in  the  soul ;  he  that  is  engrafted  into  Him  as  a 
branch  is  engrafted  into  the  stem  ;  he  of  whose  life  it 
can  be  said,  "  It  is  not  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me  " — he  has  "  eternal  life,"  and  the  Lord  "  vrill  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day."  This  is  what  the  Passover 
maiuly  shadowed  forth,  not  merely  atonement  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  but  a  work  to  be  done  withm  the 
members  of  his  body,  in  which,  more  than  in  all  else, 
"he  sees  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,"  when  ho  gives 
them  "  power  to  become  sons  of  God,"  mai-ked  by  the 
features  of  their  Father'?  character,  and  introduced 
into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  jiriA-ilegcs  of  theii* 
Father's  house.  These  are  the  truths  imfolded  by 
our  Lord  in  that  discourse  in  wliich  he  explains  the 
deep  meaning  of  that  mimcle  of  the  multiplying  of  the 
bread  in  which  the  beloved  disciple  beheld  the  IvTew 
Testament  paschal  feast. 

We  certainly  err,  therefore,  if  we  think  that  the 
Passover  of  the  Jews  is  fulfilled  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  take  the  place  of  the  former,  but  only  inasmuch 
as  the  more  imperfect  expression  of  Di^dne  truths 
naturally  disappears  in  the  presence  of  a  more  perfect 
expression  of  them.  There  is  no  clear  j)roof  even  that 
the  Lord  abrogated  the  one  that  he  might  institute 
the  other.  He  left  it,  like  all  the  other  ordinances  of 
Israel,  to  fall  away  before  that  ordinance  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  more  fully  and  perfectly  sjTubolised  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  redemption.  The  Passover  does  not 
point  to  the  Supper,  but  both  point,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  impressiveness  and  force,  to  the  same  great 
truths. 

Agam,  we  err,  if  we  think  that  the  Passover  is  ful- 
filled in  the  shedding  of  '•  the  precious  blood  of  Christ 
as  of  a  lamb  without  Ijlemish  and  without  spot."  It 
is  partly,  no  doubt,  fulfilled  in  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
sacred  writers  teach  us  that  in  Jesus  we  have  the  time 
Paschal  Lamb,  But  the  Passover  consisted  not  in 
the  mere  skying  and  roasting  of  the  lamb;  rt  con- 
sisted in  the  thauldul  eating  of  it  Ijy  the  families  of 


Israel.'  It  is  fulfilled,  therefore,  not  in  tho  simple 
offering  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  in  the  thankful 
approjiriation  of  that  offeriug  by  us,  in  that  Christian 
life  which  springs  into  existence  when  the  work  of  the 
Saviour  on  our  behalf  is  realised  by  faith ;  and  when, 
through  tho  continued  exercise  of  that  faith,  the  Hfo 
of  a  living  sonship  is  formed  in  the  soul. 

Hence  also  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  Passover's 
bitter  herbs,  and  of  its  national  as  well  as  family  cha- 
racter. For,  as  to  the  one,  the  life  of  Di\dno  sonship  is 
a  struggle,  and  must  always  be  a  struggle  here  below. 
"  Wlaoso,"  says  the  Sa^^our,  "  taketh  not  up  his  cross  and 
followethme,  cannot  be  my  disciple;"  "In  the  world  yo 
shall  have  tribulation ; "  "  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  fiud 
it."  Trials  such  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 
They  lie  in  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  every  follower  of  Clmst  a  "  company  of 
two  armies,"  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  agaiust  the  flesh.  We  may  j)artake  of  ordinances 
in  peace,  taking  sweet  counsel  togethei*,  and  going  up 
to  the  house  of  God  in  company.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  sanctuary  we  may  gather  ourselves  about  the  table 
of  communion,  and  all  around  may  iustil  into  our  hearts 
a  holy  calm.  It  is  not  there  that  the  bitter  herbs  are 
to  be  found.  Tliey  are  within  the  breast,  in  the  race, 
in  the  struggle,  in  the  warfare,  in  the  dying,  that  must 
be  met  by  every  one  who  would  fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  The  bitter 
herbs  are  indeed  accompanied  by  bread  dipped  hi  a 
sweet  broth,  but  they  are  bitter. 

Finally,  as  to  the  national  character  of  the  Passover,  we 
see,  too,  where  its  fulfilment  is  to  be  found.  It  lies  in 
this,  that  m  the  life  of  comtnunion  and  fellowship  with 
their  Father  in  heaven  all  Christians  are  one.  ISTot  in 
the  fact  that  they  worship  in  the  same  church,  that  they 
pai-take  of  the  same  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  that  they 
inherit  the  same  histoiy,  or  that  they  dwell  on  the  same 
great  deeds  done  in  fields,  both  of  thought  and  action, 
by  the  fathers  who  have  gone  before  them,  are  we  to 
trace  the  bond  of  love  that  unites  them  to  one  another, 
but  in  the  fact  that  they  have  the  same  spiritual 
affections,  emotions,  purposes,  and  hopes.  They  are  one 
with  Christ,  and  they  can  only  be  one  with  Him  in 
spirit.  In  being  one  with  Him  they  are  one  with  tho 
Father,  and  in  that  unity  they  are  on3  among  them- 
selves. 


1  "  It  was  in  this  personal  eating  of  the  flesh  by  each  household, 
rather  than  the  killing  of  the  victim,  that  the  people  exercised  a 
priestly  dignity  at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Passover.  At 
the  original  celebration,  a  separate  priesthood  had  not  yet  been 
appointed,  and  so  each  head  of  a  household  did  the  whole.  But 
afterwards  the  priests  alone  could  sprinkle  the  blood,  though  the 
households  still  ate  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice. "  (Fairbairn,  Typology 
of  Scripture,  ii.  l-iO.) 
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fbom  his  birth  to  his  promotion  in  egypt 

(thirty  years). 
f^^M^i  p^>:  HERE  is  a  threefold  interest  in  tlie  life 
Cjf^  |S(Yf>    '^^  Joseph.     First,  the  moral  interest:  a 
(-y^l  b^^    more  attractive  cliaracter  cau  hardly  be 
tjggCao''^.     conceived,  combining  as  it  does  so  wouder- 
iiilly  the  robust  A-irtnes  of  a  heroic  age  vpith  the  tender 
graces  of  a  devotional  life.    Then  tliere  is  the  historical 
interest,  greater  tlian  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  patri- 
archs, for   in   Joseph   sacred  and  jirofane  history  for 
the  first  time  mingle;    he  finds  more  than  a  passing 
notice  in  the  pages  of  Justin,  and  he  has  left  his  mark 
on  the  Egyi^tian  annals  as  deeply  as  on  the  Hebrew. 
Lastly,  the  theological  interest  of  his  life  can  hardly  be 
overrated ;    in  him   the    Messianic  promise   made   to 
Abraliam  first  begins  to  unfold  itself,  while  in  his  own 
career  tlie  foreshadowing  of  the  Messiali   himseM  is 
unmistakable. 

But  while  his  life  has  all  this  serious  interest  for 
the  student,  it  fascinates  the  child  no  less  ;  no  tale 
of  Eastern  fiction  could  be  more  full  of  picturescjue 
detail  or  striking  adventure  ;  no  hero  of  romance  could 
move  our  sympathy  more  j)owerfully. 

Bom  in  the  far  East,  in  the  old  Mesopotamian  home 
of  his  mother,  towards  the  end  of  his  father  Jacob's 
twenty  years  of  servitude,  he  might  in  after  years  just 
remember  the  hm'ried  flight,  the  discomforts  of  the 
journey,  the  long  di-oA'es  of  cattle,  the  stride  of  the 
camels,  the  cool  breezes  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  his 
father's  joy  when  the  blue  hills  of  the  Promised  Land 
were  seen  once  more  against  the  setting  sun. 

Nor  would  he  forget  his  father's  anxious  look  when 
his  imcle  Laban  overtook  the  fugitiA-es,  or  the  deeper 
anxiety  when  Jacob's  revengeful  brother,  the  red- 
handed  huntsman  of  the  desert,  was  reported  to  be 
approaching. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  first  in  the  corn-fields  of 
Shechem,  Jacob's  first  purchase  in  the  Promised  Land, 
and  then  further  south  in  "  the  vale  of  Hebron,"  where 
the  aged  Isaac  was  yet  liA^ng. 

It  was  in  their  journey  from  Shechem  to  Hebron  that 
he  knew  his  first  sorrow.  As  they  neai-ed  that  spot 
roimd  which  so  many  later  memories  linger,  where 
Ruth  gleaned,  where  David  tended  his  father's  sheep, 
where  other  shepherds  heard  the  Avorld's  first  Christmas 
carol — there,  Avithin  sight  of  Bethlehem,  Rachel  tra- 
vailed, and  died  in  giAong  birth  to  Benjamin.  Joseph 
saw  them  dig  his  mother's  grave,  and  rear  the  pillar  to 
mark  [the  spot,  and  heard  with  wondering  grief  the 
order  to  move  onward.  But  all  the  more  he  was  folded 
in  his  father's  love ;  and  the  babe  lived,  and  was  his 
playmate  in  their  new  home  at  Hebron. 


It  must  have  been  a  happy  home  to  Joseph.  Tho 
j  memory  of  his  mother,  the  charge  of  that  motherless 
I  child  whom  he  loved  Avith  more  than  a  brother's  loA-e, 
:  and,  aboA'e  all,  the  influence  of  his  father  ever  groAving 
in  spirituality — all  this  served  to  keep  Joseph  pm-e 
I  amid  the  evil  examples  of  his  elder  brothers. 

But  these  elder  brothers  were  but  little  at  home. 
i  The  flocks  and  herds  of  the  wealthy  patriarch  must  be 
;  pastured  Avhere  pasture  coidd  be  found,  and  the  han-esfc 
!  of  his  Shechem  fields  must  be  gathered. 
j  In  these  excursions  the  lad  Joseph  now  and  then  ac- 
companied them ;  but  they  disliked  him.  He  was  their 
1  father's  faA'Ourite ;  he  told  tales  of  their  Avrong-doings  ; 
!  he  dreamed  di-eams,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heai-t 
j  related  them  to  his  brothers — how  they  were  in  the  field 
;  binding  sheaves,  and  while  his  sheaf  stood  erect  all 
:  their  sheaves  bowed  doAvu  to  it ;  and  again,  how  the 
!  Sim  and  moon  and  eloA'en  stars  made  obeisance  to  him. 
I  For  this  last  dream  his  father  reproA^ed  the  youth, 
j  saying,  "  Shall  I  and  tliy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  in- 
deed come  to  bow  doAvu  ourseh-es  to  thee  ?  "  But  it  is 
added  that,  while  his  brethren  enA'ied  and  hated  him, 
I  his  father  treasured  these  sayings  in  his  memoiy. 
'  It  is  worth  obserA'ing  hoAV  Jacob  on  this  occasion 
1  spoke  of  Rachel  as  still  living,  though  in  Hades,  and 
I  seemed  to  believe  in  a  future  reunion  of  all  the  cove- 
j  nanted  family.^  The  same  belief  is  implied  in  his 
I  lament  OA^er  Joseph  in  the  sequel. 

I  It  was  more  than  mere  i^ai-tiality  of  affection  on  the 
I  father's  part  that  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Josepli's 
I  brethren.  The  carefid  notice  of  the  long  tunic  of 
coloured  stripes  which  Jacob  gaA^e  to  Jose^jh,  coiTe- 
sponding  to  the  garment  prescribed  for  the  priests  in 
after  years,  has  been  thought-  to  indicate  that  Jacob 
meant  to  give  Josej)h,  as  the  eldest  born  of  Rachel,  the 
priestly  rights  of  primogeniture  ;  and  Avith  this  agreea 
the  bequest  to  him  of  the  "one  i)ortion  aboA-e  his 
brethren "  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  48th  chapter.^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  "  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  him."  And  en  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  A'isits  it  broke  forth. 

Jacob  had  sent  the  lad,  now  seventeen, "  to  see  whether 
it  were  weU  with  his  brethi-en,  and  Avith  the  flocks,  and 
bring  him  word  again."  Not  finding  them  at  Shechem, 
Joseph  went  on  some  ten  mUes  further  north  to  Dothan, 
and  there  he  found  them.  Seeing  him  afar  off — for 
the  bright  colours  of  his  dress  would  be  at  once  recog- 

'  The  SpeaTcer's  Commentary  infers  that  the  dream  must  have 
occurred  before  Rachel's  death,  forgetting  that  Benjamin  would  be 
then  unborn,  and  the  brethren  ten  in  number,  not  eleven. 

^  See  Blunt's  Scripture  Coincidences. 

3  The  flrst-bom  bad  a.  double  portion  under  the  Law  (Deut. 
I  xxi.  17). 
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uised  by  tho  \yatcliful  eyes  of  the  slicijherds  in  tliat 
-|,lain  of  Esdraclon — liis  bretliroii  conspired  to  kill  him. 
•■  Behold,  this  dreamer  comotli,"  they  said :  '•  como,  let 
us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  wo  will 
say,  Some  c%il  beast  liatli  devoured  him :  and  we  shall 
SCO  what  will  become  of  his  dreams."  As  it  Avas  said  in 
parable'  of  Him  whom  the  Father  scut,  "  This  is  tho 
hoii- :  come,  let  us  kill  him,  that  tho  inheritance  may  be 
ours."  And,  as  in  tho  case  of  that  greater  One,  they 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment.  But  Roubeu,  anxious  to 
save  the  lad's  life,  persuaded  them  to  lower  him  alive 
into  tho  pit,  moaning  to  rescue  him  when  tho  rest  were 
gone.  But  ere  he  could  fulfil  his  piu-pose,  Judah  had 
suggested  his  sale  to  a  caravan  of  Midianite  merchants 
on  their  way  to  Egyjit  with  tho  spices  of  Mount  Gilead, 
for  which  tho  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  created, 
doubtless,  a  largo  demand.  So  Joseph  was  again  lifted 
from  the  j)it,  and,  in  Reuben's  absence,  sold  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  to  the  merchants,  wlio  on  reaching  Egypt 
sold  him  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar,  chamberlain  and  com- 
mander of  the  king's  executioners. 

Meanwhile  the  cruel  brethren,  with  the  cry  of  his 
soid's  anguish-  in  their  ears,  and  tho  hated  robe  of  many 
colours  in  their  hands,  returned  to  Jacob  and  'told  their 
false  tale.  "  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  aud  imt  sack- 
cloth upon  his  loins,  and  mounied  for  his  son  many 
days.  Aud  all  his  sons  and  daughters  rose  up  to  com- 
fort him :  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  aud  he  said. 
For  I  will  go  down  into  Hades^  imto  my  son  moui-uing. 
Thus  his  father  wept  for  him." 

We  now  enter  on  a  new  scene,  far  removed  from  the 
roving  shepherd  life  of  the  patriarchs  :  we  are  in  the 
bustle  and  stir  of  a  highly-civilised  settled  people,  in 
the  city  of  On,  the  Heliopolis  of  Herodotus,  a  city  of 
jiriestly  learning  where  Plato  came  to  study,  where  the 
Sun-god  (Ra)  had  his  temple.  The  sculptures  and  pic- 
tures of  Egypt  enable  us  to  pictiu'O  to  om-selves  tho 
well-ordered  household  in  which  tho  Hebrew  slave  now 
found  himself.  His  quickness  of  parts  and  laiowledgc 
of  affairs  ensured  him  his  master's  favour  and  promo- 
tion ;  everything  j)rospered  under  his  hand,  until  in  an 
e\-il  hour  his  Ijeauty  caught  the  eye  of  his  master's 
wife,  and  led  to  tho  first  temptation  of  his  new  homo. 
But  what  might  well  have  been  a  trial  to  a  youth  who 
had  no  deep  religious  convictions,  far  away  from  home 
restraints,  was  no  trial  to  Joseph,  reared  as  he  had  been 
in  the  consciousness  that  Avherever  he  was  tho  eye  of 
God  was  upon  him.  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness, and  sin  against  God  H  "  was  his  noble  answer. 

And  when  cast  into  pi-ison  on  the  false  charge  of  tho 
imprincipled  woman,  God  forsook  him  not.  The  prison 
was  probably  a  part  of  tho  great  cstalilishment,  for 
Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  executioners.  EA'orvtliing 
was  oven-uled  for  his  good  to  work  out  tho  desigus  of 


1  Luke  XX.  14. 

-  Compare  Gen.  xlii.  21. 

•*  So,  clearly,  the  sheol  of  the  original  should  he  translated. 
Jacob,  believing  that  his  son  had  been  devoured  by  a  wild  beast, 
would  not  speak  of  him  as  iu  a  grave.  Again,  therefore,  his  belief 
ia  hfe  beyond  death  is  implied. 


Providence.  Among  his  feUow-prisoners  were  two 
servants  of  tho  royal  household,  and  thi-ough  them  ho 
came  to  be  commended  to  Pliaraoh's  notice. 

It  happened  thus.  These  servants  of  the  palace  wero 
entrusted  to  Joseph's  care  within  tho  prison ;  and  to  him 
they  told  then-  ch'oams.  Tho  chief  butler  dreamed  of  a 
■v-ino  with  three  branches,  whose  clusters  he  was  press- 
ing into  Pharaoh's  cup;  tho  chief  baker  dreamed  of 
three  baskets  of  white  loaves  upon  his  head,  wliich 
birds  of  prey  were  devouring. 

Joseph  then  told  them  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
dreams  belonged  to  God,  and  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
The  butler's  (beam  portended  that  mthiu  tlu-eo  days 
he  would  bo  again  serving  wine  to  Pharaoh  ;  the  baker's 
dream,  that  within  three  days  he  would  be  hanging  on  a 
gibbet,  a  prey  to  the  birds.     And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

Two  years  af  tenvards  tho  Pharaoh  was  troubled  by 
dreams,  aud  none  of  the  court  scribes  could  interpret 
them.  Then  tho  chief  butler  mentioned  Joseidi's  won- 
derful gift  of  diATuation,  and  the  Hebrew  captive  (now 
thirty  years  of  age)  Avas  sent  for  to  tlio  palace.  Assum- 
ing the  garb  of  an  Egyptian,  with  shaven  beard,-'^  ho 
stands  before  the  king.  Again,  iu  reply  to  Pliaraoh,  he 
ascribes  the  gift  of  interpretation  to  God  alone.  "  It 
is  not  in  me  :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of 
peace." 

Tho  dreams  are  told.  Pliai'aoh  had  seemed  to  see, 
Avhat  may  so  often  bo  yet  seen  in  Egji:)t,  the  buffaloes 
swimming  in  the  Nile,  and  coming  up  on  to  the  green 
strip  of  meadow-land  that  borders  it.  Fu'st  came  seven 
fat  heifers,  and  they  browsed  iu  the  meadoAv ;  then 
seven  lean  heifers,  and  they  devom-ed  the  fat  ones,  and 
wero  themselves  as  lean  as  ever.  In  the  second  dream 
there  was  a  stalk  of  maize  Avith  seven  ears  fuU  and 
good ;  and  then  another  plant  of  seven  cars,  withered 
and  blighted  by  the  scorching  Avind  from  Arabia. 

Then  followed  Josepli's  inspired  interpretation  :  both 
cattle  and  corn-stalks  signified  j^ears,  first  soa'cu  years 
of  plenty  and  then  seven  years  of  famine,  and  the 
superabundance  of  the  former  years  would  be  consumed 
iu  tho  latter. 

Then  Joseph  advised  the  king  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner, Avho  .should,  during  tho  soA^en  years  of  plenty, 
make  the  people  pay  a  fifth  part  of  tho  produce  into 
pubhc  granaries,  to  serve  when  tho  famine  came.  Tlio 
counsel  seemed  so  good  that  Pharaoh  at  onco  mado 
Joseph  his  viceroy,  or  grand  vizier,  taking  the  ring 
from  his  hand  and  placing  it  on  Joseph's,  and  a  gold 
chain  round  his  neck,  giA'ing  liim  the  second  place  in 
all  the  kingdom,  Avith  footmen  to  run  before  his  chariot, 
cryiug,  "  Boav  the  knee,"  as  he  approached. 

The  daughter  of  another  Potiplmr  or  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  tho  sun-god  at  Heliopolis,  Avas  giA'cn  huu  as 
Avife,  and  received,  from  her  liusbaud  apparently,  tho 
Hebrew  name  of  Asenath,"  implying,  perhaps,  her  con- 

■•  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians  a.11  shaved,  unless  in  timet) 
of  mourning  (ii.  OG). 

•''  Derived  conjectnrally  from  Dp><  asam,  orps^  asan,  "to  store,'' 
iu  allusion  to  the  storehouses  which  Joseph  was  establishing  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage. 
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versiou  to  faitli  in  the  true  God.     Slie  was  tlie  mother 
of  Manasseli  and  Ei)hraim. 

The  new  name  now  given  to  Joseijli  by  Pharaoh, 
Zaplmatji  -  i^aaneah,  literally  rendered  in  Egj^itian 
letters,   is   said  to  mean,  "food  of  the    living;"'  but 


Jerome  and  others  interpreted  it  "saviour  of  the 
world,"  following  its  form  in  the  LXX.,  Vovdo/xcpavvx. 
The  Seventy  living  in  Egypt  would  he  likely  to  be 
correct  in  then-  interpretation.  But  the  matter  is  of 
little  or  no  importance. 
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BY   THE    EEV.    CANON   EAWLINSON,    M.A.,    CAMDEN    PEOFESSOB    OF   ANCIENX   HISTOKY   IN   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   OXEOED. 


XIII. 

'HE  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
concludes  his  accoiuit  of  Sennacherib  with 
the  following  passage  : — "  So  Sennacherib 
king  of  AssjTL-ia  departed,  and  went  and 
j-eturned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  he  was  worshix3i)ing  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god  "  (or  "  as  he  was  worshippiug  his  god  in  the  house, 
called  Nisroch  "),  "  that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his 
sons  smote  him  with  the  sword  :  and  they  escaped  into 
the  land  of  Ai-menia,  And  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead."  There  are  several  poiuts  in  this  short 
narrative  which  the  Assyrian  iuscriptious  confirm,  or 
with  which  they  harmonise  ia  a  remarkal)ie  way. 

1.  Sennacherib,  we  are  told,  on  his  return  from  his 
disastrous  expedition,  proceeded  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Nineveh.  "We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Nineveh  as  the  regular  Assyrian  capital,  that  the  phrase 
here  used  falls  flat  upon  us  and  seems  little  more  than 
a  truism.  But  the  recent  discoveries  have  made  it  clear 
that  Nineveh  only  became  the  capital  of  Assyria  about 
IB.C.  800.  The  i^rincipal  residence  of  the  monarchs  up  to 
that  date  ^  was  Calah  (Gen.  x.  1I\  twenty  mUes  south  of 
Niueveh,  which  was  most  certainly  a  distinct  town,  and 
not  (as  Mr.  Layard  has  argued)  a  mere  "quarter"  of 
Nineveh.-  Even  after  Nineveh  became  the  capital,  it 
was  not  always  the  constant,  or  so  much  as  the  ordinary, 
residence  of  the  monarch.  Sargon,  for  instance,  the  father 
of  Sennacherib,  resided  commonly  at  his  own  city  of 
Dui'-Sargiua,  or  Bit-Sargina,  ten  miles  from  Niueveh, 
towards,  tlie  north-east ;  and  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's 
son  and  successor,  resided  not  unf recpiently  at  Babylon. 
Sennacherib  was,  in  fact,  "  the  first  Assyi'ian  king  who 
made  Nineveh  his  permanent  residence."^  Wliat  is 
stated,  then,  of  Sennacherib  in  the  phrase,  "  Sennacherib 
.  .  .  dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  is  shoAvn  by  the  Assyi'ian 
remains  to  be  perfectly  true  of  him ;  but  the  assertion 

1  The  primeval  capital  was  Asslmr,  forty  miles  further  down 
the  course  of  the  Tigris  {Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  second 
edition).     Calah  hecame  the  capital  aboxit  B.C.  880. 

"  See  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247,  and  the  article  on 
"Nineveh"  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary.  The  fact  that  Calah 
and  Nineveh  were  distinct  towns  may  be  proved  (1)  from  Gen.  x. 
11,  12  ;  (2)  from  the  inscriptions  constantly  distinguishing  between 
them  ;  (3)  from  the  absence  of  ruins,  except  in  one  place,  through- 
out the  intervening  country.  They  were  certniuly  no  more  one 
town  than  are  Paris  and  Versailles,  or  London  and  Windsor. 

3  Sjpeaher's  Commentary,  vol.  iii.,  p.  113, 


would  not  have  been  true  of  his  father,  his  son,  or  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Assyi-iau  monarchs. 

2.  "Sennacherib,"  it  is  said,  '' chvelt  at  Nineveh," 
The  word  "  dwelt "  is  apparently  emphatic.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  never  left  the  to^vn  ; 
we  must  not  even  conclude  that  he  abstained  wholly 
from  military  expeditions.  But  the  expression  used 
seems  rutended  to  imply  that  he  became  less  warlike 
tlian  ho  had  been  before,  and  at  any  rate  that  he  ab- 
stained from  distant  and  dangerous  exj)editions.  And 
this  conclusion  is  exactly  borne  out  by  the  Assyi'ian 
records,  which  show  us  that  after  his  early  years  he 
made  no  fm'ther  eifort  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  or 
Palestine,  but  contented  himself  with  raids  into  Ai'menia, 
Moimt  Zagi'os,  and  Babylonia,  and  with  waging  a  war 
against  the  faii-ly  powerful  but  certainly  not  remote 
country  of  Susiana.^  The  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean were  quit  of  theii-  dangerous  assailant  for 
above  twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army,  and  remained  tranquil  dui-ing  the  interval,  unmo- 
lested l}y  any  foreign  foe. 

3.  The  murder  of  Sennacherib  hj  two  of  his  sons, 
their  flig'ht  into  Ai'menia,  and  tlie  establishment  upon 
the  vacant  throne  of  another  son,  Esarhaddon,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  are  not  distinctly 
recorded  in  the  Assyi'ian  inscriptions,  which  for  this 
period  are  scanty;  but  those  inscriptions  relate  facts 
which  harmonise  very  strikingly  with  the  Biblical 
narrative,  and  form  its  natural  complement.  The 
circumstances  nari'ated  in  Scripture  would  naturally 
have  led  to  a  disputed  succession,  and  to  a  ci'^nl  war 
between  the  couspii'ators  and  those  opj)osed  to  them,  J 
whereof  the  scene  might  be  expected  to  be  Ai'menia, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  since  that  is  mentioned 
as  the  country  where  the  assassins  nltuiKitely  foimd  a 
refuge.  Now  the  earliest  records  of  Esarhaddon  repre- 
sent him  as  engaged  in  a  ci\dl  war  with  some  half- 
brothers  ;  the  scene  of  the  conflict  is  the  coimtry  im- 
mediately south  of  Armenia;  and  the  result  is  the 
defeat  of  Esarhaddon's  antagonists  and  his  own  esta- 
blishment upon  the  Ninevite  throne  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  subjects.^     The  state  of  things  revealed  in 


*  See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  163— 17(i'. 

'  For  an  account  of  this  iusci-iption,  see  an  ai'ticle  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  in  the  Korth  British  Revievj  for  July,  1870  ;  and  compare 
^liicioit  Monarchies,  vol,  iii.,  p,  186,  second  edition. 
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the  inscription  is  thus  exactly  what  Tre  should  naturally 
have  expected  to  follow  on  the  events  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  scene  of  contlict  is  in  the  quarter  to  which 
Scripture  points ;  and  the  final  result  is  precisely  that 
which  Scripture  mentions.  Esarhaddon's  triumph  is 
80  rapid  and  so  complete  that  he  is  reckoned  in  the 
Assyrian  canon,  just  as  in  Scripture,  Mie  immediate 
successor  of  Sennacherib.  Tlie  classical  writers  inter- 
posed between  him  and  his  father  a  Nergilus  and 
an  Adrammeles^  (evidently  Adrammelech  of  2  Kings 
xix.  37).  But  the  Assyrians  held  that  these  were  mere 
pretenders,  not  monarchs,  and  agreed,  with  Scripture, 
that  Sennacherib  died,  "  and  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead." 

XIV. 

We  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  that 
Manasseh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  "  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  2),  causing  "  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem to  err,  and  to  do  worse  than  the  heathen,  whom 
tho  ^jord  had  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel " 
(ver.  C),  whereupon  "  the  Lord  spake  to  Manasseh,  and 

1  See  Abydenus,  ap.  Euaeb.  Chron.  Con.  i.  9. 


to  his  people  :  but  they  would  not  hearken  "  (ver.  ICFJ, 
Then  we  are  told,  that  for  this  "  the  Lord  brought  upon 
them  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria^ 
which  took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns  (?),  and  bound 
him  with  fetters, and  carried  him  to  Babylon"  (ver.  11)_ 
Now  here  the  attentive  reader  necessarily  remarks,  as 
strange,  the  statement  that  a  captive  monarch  is  brought 
by  his  captors  into  the  presence  of  a  king  of  Assyria, 
not  at  Nineveh,  his  own  capital,  or  even  at  any  other 
Assyrian  town,  but  at  Babylon,  the  capit>al  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  Babylon,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
the  city  of  Merodach-baladan,  an  independent  prince, 
who  was  not  afraid  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  Assyria.'  It  is  O'sndent  that  some  great 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies,  one  to- 
another,  has  taken  place,  that  a  new  king  of  Assyria 
has  adopted  new  habits,  and  that  a  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about  quite  unlike  that  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

Now  here  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  and  especially 
those  of    Esarhaddon   and    his    son  Asshur-bani-pal 


2  See  2  Kings 
above,  p.  187. 


12,  13  J  2  CJiron.  sxrii.  31;  and  compare 
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(Sardanapalus),  make  what  was  otherwise  obscure  x>er- 
fectly  plain.  Sennacherib  tells  ns  that  he  conquered 
Babylon,  and  established  a  son  as  viceroy  there.  Esar- 
hadclon  takes  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  the 
double  title,  "  king  of  Assyria  and  king  of  Babylon." 
Bricks  bearing  his  name  have  been  found  at  Babylon, 
and  indicate  that  he  buUt  himself  a  palace  there. 
Asshur-bani-pal,  his  son,  tcUs  us  that  Esarhaddon, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  having  bocome  infii-m, 
relinquished  the  government  of  Assyria  altogether,  and 
retiring  to  Babylon  made  it  his  constant  residence, 
and  contented  himself  with  ruling  tliat  portion  of  his 
dominions.^  Tlius  the  presentation  of  a  captive  prince 
to  an  Assyrian  monarch  at  Babylon,  which  would  have 
been  strange  and  inexplicable  at  any  earlier  period,  is 
natural  in  the  time  of  Esarhaddon,  with  wliom  Manasseh 
was  contemporary."  Manasseh  might  without  any 
strangeness  have  been  brought  to  Esarhaddon  at  tlie 
southern  capital  during  any  period  of  his  reign.  If  his 
capture  feU,  as  it  probably  did,^  late  in  Esarhaddon's 
reign,  Babylon,  which 
had  then  become  that 
monarch's  permanent 
residence,  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  scene  of 
the  iater\dew,  = 

Another  obscure 
point  in  the  narrative 
receives  illustration 
from  the  sculpt^^res  and 
inscriptions  of  a  some- 
what earlier  date.  Ac- 
cording to  our  version, 
"the  captains  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  took 

Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters, 
and  carried  him  to  Babylon."  "What  this  meant,  or  why 
it  should  be  noted  if  it  meant  simply  that  the  monarch 
had  tried  to  hide  himself  in  a  thicket,  but  was  discovered 
and  taken,"*  was  a  puzzle  to  the  Biblical  student  of 
former  times ;  but  the  difficulty  has  now  disa^ipeared. 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  "thorns,"  though  it  has 
sometimes  that  meaning,*  is  also  used  for  a  "  hook  "  or 
"  ring,"  such  as  it  was  usual  to  put  through  the  jaws  of 
a  fish,  and  to  attach  by  a  string  to  the  shore,  in  order 
that  the  fish  might  so   be  kept  alive  captive  in  the 


ENLARGED    VIEW    OF     THE     HEADS     OF     THE     TWO     STANDING 
PRISONERS,    SHOWING    THE    RINGS    IN    THEIR    UNDER-LIPS. 


1  See   NoHh  British  Review  for  July,   1870,  pp.   325— S35,  and 

compare  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  195. 

"  Esarhaddon  states  in  one  inscription  that  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah,  sent  him  materials  for  the  construction  of  his  palace  at 
Kineveh  (^Ancient  Mcmarchies,  vol.  ii.,  p,  200,  note  8). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  194. 

■•  So  the  older  commentators.  Pool,  Patrick,  kc,  who  appear  to 
have  been  quite  content  with  their  explanation.  When  a  more 
critical  spirit  arose,  it  was  suggested,  (1)  that  the  word  might  be 
translated  "chains"  (Houbigaflt)  ;  (2)  that  the  erpression  was  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  the  meaning,  that  Manasseh  was  taken  by 
guile  ;  (3)  that  the  reading  was  wrong,  and  that  a  slight  correction 
would  give  the  sense,  "  who  took  Manasseh  alive "  (Dathe). 
Gesenius  was  the  first  to  hint  at  the  explanation  which  is  now 
generally  adopted. 

*  The  Hebrew  word  TP^,  plural  cnin,  has  the  meaning  of 
"  thorn"  in  Job  xxa.  40  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  9  ;  Cant,  ii,  2  ;  Isa.  xxsiv.  13  ; 
and  Ho6.  ix.  6. 


water.^  The  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Sargonid  dynasty 
were  in  the  habit  of  thus  treating  then-  more  important 
prisoners.  A  bas-relief  in  the  palace  of  Sargon  at 
Khorsabad^  represents  that  monarch  in  the  act  of 
receiving  from  one  of  his  great  officers  three  prisoners 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  this  practice.  Two  of 
them  stand  before  the  great  king,  with  hands  upraised,, 
beseeching  liis  mercy ;  the  other  has  tlirown  himself  oh 
his  knees  at  tlie  king's  feet,  in  abject  entreaty,  while- 
the  stem  victor  threatens  him  with  a  spear  (page  312)  ► 
All  these  captives  have  rings  passed  through  their 
uuder-lips,  to  which  strings  or  thongs  are  attached,  and. 
Sargon  is  represented  Avith  one  end  of  the  thongs- 
in  his  left  hand.  There  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that 
what  the  writer  of  Chronicles  intended  to  state  was 
that  the  captains  of  the  kuig  of  Assyria,  when  they 
had  taken  Manasseh  prisoner,  placed  "hooks"  or 
"lings" — perliaj)s  two,  for  greater  security — in  his 
mouth,  and  thus  led  him  before  their  master.  The 
cruel  practice,  of  which  we  have  evidence  as  prevailing 

under  the  grandfather, 
was  re\'ived  in  the  time- 
of  the  grandson;  and 
the  wicked  monarch 
who  "  had  made  Judah. 
and  Jerusalem  to  da 
worse  than  the  heathen'* 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  9)  was 
punished  in  this  pain- 
ful and  ignominious 
fashion. 

It  may  be  added, 
that  the  same  practice 
is  alluded  to  in  the 
history  of  Hezekiah'a 
dealings  with  Sennacherib,  as  recorded  in  the  19tk 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kihgs.^  Among  the 
threats  uttered  against  Sennacherib  by  JehoA^ah  through, 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  tlie  foUowiug: — 
"  Because  thy  rage  against  me  and  thy  tumult  is  come 
up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  I  will  put  my  hooli  ('nn)  ia 
thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  vrill  turn  thee 
back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest "  (ver.  28).  Here 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically ;  but  th^  metaplior 
is  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  times,  when  defeated 
kings  were  actually  led  from  place  to  place  by  means  o£ 
real  hooks  (or  rings)  and  real  bridles.  In  this  passage 
the  hook  is  threatened  to  be  put  into  the  tiose,  which  is 
unusual ;  but  a  Babylonian  sculpture  ot  an  ancient  date 
shows  us  that  this  was  sometimes  done  by  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  monarchs.  On  a  rock-tablet,  near  Sir-i-Zohab, 
two  prisoners  are  represented  as  brought  before  the 
king  of  Babylon  Avith  rings  passed  tlrrough  the  mem- 
branes of  their  noses.  (See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii., 
p.  436 ;  1st  edition.) 


^  See  especially  Job  xli.  1,  2 — "  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan 
with  an  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ? 
Canst  thou  put  an  hook  into  his  nose  ?  or  bore  his  jaw  through 
with  a  thorn  (rrinj)  ? 

'  See  Botta,  Monument  dc  Uinive,  pi.  83. 

s  For  another  Scriptural  allusion  to  the  practice,  see  Amos  iv.  2. 
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DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE     OOSPELS.— V. 

THE  MESSIANIC  PEOPHECIES  OF  ST.  MATTHEW. 

BY   THE    REV.    C.    J.    ELLIOTT,    M.A.,   VICAE    OF   WINKFIELD,    BERKS. 


"  Aud  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  ami  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
■which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulou  aud  Keph- 
thalim  :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spokeu  by  Esaias  the 
prophot,  sayiug'.  The  land  of  Zabulou,  aud  the  laud  of  Kephthalim, 
by  tlio  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  G.ililee  of  the  Geutiles  ; 
the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  li^lit ;  aud  to  them 
which  sat  iu  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up." — 
Si.  Matt.  iv.  13— IG. 

'EESE  ■words  belong  to  tliat  group  of  Mes- 
sianic i)rophecics  of  wliidi  St.  Matthew, 
iu  tlie  early  cliai^ters  of  liis  Gospel,  de- 
lights to  trace  the  accomplislunont.  Tlicy 
al^o  carry  us  back  to  another  group  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecies of  Avhich  Isaiah,  the  evangelical  prophet,  was 
the  channel  of  eouimiinication  to  tlie  Church. 

Our  first  object  must  be  iu  this,  as  iu  the  case  of  those 
prophecies  -which  have  already  been  treated  in  this  sei-ies 
of  i)apers,  to  compare  the  citation  of  the  Evangelist  ■with 
the  original  words  of  the  Prophet. 

"  The  land  of  Zabulou,  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee 
of  the  Geutiles;  the  people  whict 
sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ; 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  re- 
gion aud  sliadow    of  death  light 


is    sprung    up."— St.  Mait,  iv. 
15, 16. 


"  At  the  first  time  he  brought 
into  contempt  (or  lightly  es- 
teemed) the  laud  of  Zebuluu  aud 
the  laud  of  Naphtali ;  aud  at  the 
last  he  brought  (it)  to  honour, 
by  the  way  of  the  sea,  across  (or 
alongside  of)  the  Jordan,  the 
circle  of  the  Gentiles.'  The 
peoj^le  that  walked  iu  darkness 
saw  a  great  li^ht ;  (as  for)  those 
sitting  iu  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upon  them  light  shines." 
—ISA.  is.  1,  2. 

The  quotation  of  the  Evangelist  accords,  as  it  -will  bo 
seen,  nearly  ■with  the  original  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  is 
somewliat  diifereut :  "  0  people,  walking  iu  darkness, 
behold  a  great  light !  ye  who  dwell  iu  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  a  light  shall  shine  upon  you." 

The  Messianic  reference  of  the  i^assage,  iudepeudently 
of  its  citation  by  the  Evangelist,  is  clearly  marked  })y 
the  immediate  context,  which  is  familiar  to  the  ear 
as  occurring  in  one  of  the  Christmas-day  lessous : — 
"  Tliou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased 
its  joy;"  they  joy  before  thee  as  the  joy  iu  harvest, 
aud  as  men  rejoice  when  they  di\idc  the  spoil.  For  the 
yoke  of  his  burden,  and  the  staff  of  his  shoulder  "  {i.e., 
as  the  words  which  fellow  show,  the  staff  Avith  which 
the  people  were  oppressed  by  their  enemies),  "the  rod  of 
liis  oppressor,  thou  hast  broken  in  i)ieces,  as  iu  the 
day  of  Midian.  For  as  to  every  war-boot  of  the 
grcaved  warrior  in  the  din  of  battle,  and  every  garment 

-  If  the  accentuation  of  the  Hebre'w  text  be  disregarded  (as  by 
Delitzsch),  the  words  may  be  rendered  thus  :  "  Aud  at  the  last  ho 
made  honourable  (or  glorious)  the  way  of  the  sea  (or  the  road 
by  the  sea),  across  (or  alongside  of  J  Jordan,  the  circle  of  the 
Gentiles." 

-  This  rendering  is  in  accordance  with  the  l;cri,  i.e.,  the  Masoretic 
marginal  reading,  or  foot-note.  The  words  may,  however,  be 
rendered  thus  :  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation  whose  joy  thou 
hadst  not  (I'.f.,  iu  time  past)  increased."  The  rendering  of  the 
Authorised  Version  appears  to  be  altogether  inadmissible,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  context. 


rolled  iu  blood,  it  shall  even  be  for  burning,  as  fuel 
for  the  fire.  For  imto  us  a  child  is  bom,"  &c.  &c. 
The  general  drift  of  the  j)rophecy  appears  to  bo  as 
follows.  The  Stli  chapter  begins  with  a  rei^ctition  of 
tho  assurance  already  given  in  chap.  vii.  16,  tliat  before 
a  child,  conceived  at  tlie  time  of  the  -^vitnesscd  writing 
concerning  Maher-slialal-hash-baz,  should  be  of  age  to 
cry  "  My  father,  and  my  mother,"  tho  lands  of  Syria  aud 
of  Israel  should  be  despoUed  by  the  king  of  Assyi-ia. 
With  au  obA-ious  reference  to  cliap.  A'ii.  14,  the  land  of 
Judah  is  claimed,  in  ver.  8,  as  the  laud  of  "  Immauuel.'' 
Tlieu  follows  a  description  of  the  hea\y  judgments 
wliicli  sliould  overtake  the  laud,  as  the  result  of  the 
refusal  of  Ahaz  to  accept  a  sign  of  deliverance  from 
Jehovah;  which  judgments  shoidd  proceed  from  the 
A'cry  quarter  to  which  Ahaz  had  vainly  aud  impiously 
had  recourse  for  succour.  The  curtain  which  is  thus 
drawn  upon  a  scene  of  darkness  aud  of  desolation,  is 
raised  in  tho  beginning  of  chap.  ix.  upon  a  scene  of 
joy  and  gladness.  This  joy  aud  gladness  are  not  re- 
stricted to  tlie  land  of  Judah.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
northern  kingdom  suffered  most  severely  from  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  invader,  so  the  same  country  became  the 
theatre  of  the  largest  and  most  shiuiug  manifestation 
of  tho  majesty  and  the  mercy  of  Immauuel. 

As  it  was  "  Galilee  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali" 
(as  we  leani  from  2  Kings  xv.  29),  which  suffered  so 
severely,  first  from  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
aud  then  from  that  of  Shalmaueser ;  and  as  it  was  the 
iuliabitants  both  of  the  cis-Jordauic  aud  the  trans- 
Jordanic  cities  (1  Chron.  v.  26)  who  were  carried 
captive  into  Assyria;  so  it  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
same  river  which  di^-ided  those  tribes  that  tho  light  of 
Israel  was  manifested — ^in  Nazareth,  of  tho  tribe  of 
Zabulou,  that  He  dwelt,  who  condescended  to  bo  called 
'•  a  Nazareue  ;  "  aud  iu  Capernaum,  a  city  within  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  that  so  many  of  his  works  of  majesty 
aud  of  mercy  wore  wrought. 

The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  as  well  as 
of  the  westei'u  districts  of  tho  land  of  Canaan  suffered  so 
severely  from  tlie  Assyrian  iuvasion,  coupled  with  the 
occasional  mention  of  the  mighty  works  of  Christ 
which  were  wrought  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Galilean 
sea — as,  e.g.,  iu  the  case  of  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  five  tliousand  iu  the  neiglibourhood 
of  Bcthsaida — may  be  fairly  adduced  iu  support  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  both  of  the  Propliet  and  of 
the  EA'angelist,  "  beyond  the  sea,"  as  lia^\'ing  reference  to 
a  country  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  aud  of  the 
Jordan.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  tliat  the 
Hebrew  phrases,  which  are  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  both  "  ou  tliis  side  "  aud  also  "  on  the  other  side 
Jordan."  like  Gallia  citcrior  and  ulterior,  or  the  Cispa- 
dine  aud  Transiiadiae  republics,  are  used,  not  only  with 
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reference  to  the  writer,  but  also  as  well-kiio\\Ti  and,  so 
to  speak,  stereotyped  geograpliical  descriptions.  And, 
further,  the  following  passage,  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
Ibe  conclusive  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  in  it  tlie  trans- 
Jordauic  tribes  are  represented  as  employing  the  very 
same  phrase  as  descriptive  of  the  coimtry  on  both  sides : 
"  Wo  will  not  inherit  with  them  across  the  Jordan  and 
farther  away,  because  an  inheritance  has  fallen  to  us 
across  the  Jordan,  eastward"  (Numb,  xxxii.  19).  Still, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  subsequently  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  unless  tlie 
context  determine  the  meaning  otherwise,  the  pre- 
sumptive ex-idence  is  in  f  avoiir  of  the  application  of  the 
phrase,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  across,  to  the  side  of 
the  river  opijosite  to  that  on  which  the  writer  lived.^ 

It  seems  more  reasonable,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  all 
Galilee  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  to  have 
recourse  to  another  alleged  signification,  atz.,  along  the 
side,  and  to  regard  the  words,  in  this  place,  as  denoting 
the  land  by  the  side  of  the  Jordan,  which  formed  an 
eastern  boundary  to  the  tribes  both  of  Zcbulun  and 
Naphtali. 

When  thus  regarded,  the  Messianic  application  of  the 
prophecy  is  clear  and  explicit.  It  was  upon  the  dark- 
ness whicli  brooded  over  that  same  land,  which  had 
been  brought  low  by  the  Assyrian  invasion,  that  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  arose  with  liealing  in  his  wings. 
"Leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon 
and  Ncphthalim."  It  was  in  Galilee,  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  expectation,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  ai-ise ; 


1  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  in  regard  to  the  translation  adopted 
by  the  authorised  English  version  in  such  passages  as  Numb.  xxii. 
1,  and  Deut.  i.  1,  5,  whei-e  the  reference  is  obviously  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  but  the  words  are  rendered  "  on  this  side,"  that 
Moses  is  supposed  to  speak  from  his  own  point  of  view. 


"  Revelabitur  Messias  in  terra  Gahltea.''^  The  selection 
of  Safed  and  Tiberias  as  tlie  "  holy  places  "  was  dic- 
tated (says  Dean  Stanley)^  by  "  the  thought  that  they 
were  both  within  sight  of  the  lake  from  whose  waters 
the  Messiah  would  rise,"  that  lake  of  which  it  has  been 
remarked  by  the  same  writer,  that  "  if  the  southern 
lake  is  the  Sea  of  Death,  the  northern  is  emphatically 
the  Sea  of  Life."  The  plain  of  Gennesareth  was  tho 
chief  centre  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was, 
to  adopt  once  more  the  language  of  Dean  Stanley,  "  to 
the  Roman  Palestine  almost  what  the  manufacturing 
districts  are  to  England." 

It  was  in  this  Galilee  of  the  nations,  where  the  Jewish 
race  was  largely  mixed  with  Gentiles,  that  the  veil  of 
Jewish  prejudice  and  tho  darkness  of  heathen  idolatry 
gave  place  to  the  light  of  "  the  day-spring  from  on 
high."  It  was  here  that  those  mighty  works  were 
wrought  which  would  have  led  the  inhabitants  of  Tyi'e 
and  Sidon  to  repentance.  It  was  here  that  those  words 
of  mercy  and  of  compassion  were  uttered,  which  were 
hidden  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem, 
but  were  made  plain  to  the  illiterate  fishermen  of 
Galilee.  And,  once  more,  it  was  here,  through  the 
advent  and  ministry  of  Him  who  was  at  once  the 
"  Mighty  God  "  and  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  tliat  a  day 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 
David's  lino  arose  upon  the  benighted  laud  which  had 
so  long  groaned  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  its  oppressors ; 
and  that,  "as  in  the  day  of  Midian  "  (Isa.  ix.  4),  the 
victory  over  foes  yet  more  terrible  and  destructive  was 
achieved,  "  not  by  might  nor  by  power,"  but  by  the 
bloodless  sword  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Living  God. 


-  Soliar,  p.  i.,  fol.   119.     Ed.  Amst.     Quoted  by  Hengstenberg, 
in  his  Christology,  i.  352.     Alexandria,  1836. 
3  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  373. 
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CAMEL,  DEOMEDAKY. 
AMELS  and  llamas  are  placed  by  zoolo- 
gists amongst  the  Tylo][>oda,  or  "  cushion- 
footed  "  section  of  the  Artiodactyle  ungu- 
lates, which  group,  indeed,  these  animals 
alone  form.  The  llamas  belong  entirely  to  the  New 
World,  so  with  them  we  have  no  concern  here.  There 
are  two  species  of  camel,  the  Arabian,  or  one-humped 
{Camelus  dromedarius,  Linn.),  and  the  Bactrian,  or  two- 
humped  camel  (C  Bactrianus).  Tlie  former  is  spread 
from  Arabia  into  all  the  uortli  of  Africa,  Syi'ia,  Persia  : 
the  latter,  originally  from  Central  Asia,  descends  much 
less  to  the  south  than  tlie  one-humped  animal ;  it  is  the 
only  one  employed  in  Turkestan,  Tliibet,  and  China, 
and  sometimes  is  led  as  far  noi-tli  as  Lake  Baikal.  The 
one-humped  camel  is  the  animal  more  especially  known 
to  and  employed  by  the  Jews,  and  alluded  to  so  very 
frequently  in  the  Bible,  though  perhaps  tho  Bactrian 


species  was  known  to  the  Jews  later  on  in  their  histoiy, 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Assyrians,  who 
received  it  sometimes  as  tribute.  The  camel  has  been 
domesticated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence  in  an  origi- 
nally wild  state  at  any  period.  Some  ancient  wi'iters, 
as  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  speak  of  wild  camels  in 
Arabia ;  and  Desmoulins,  who  has  wiitten  valuably  on 
the  subject,  asserts  that  it  so  existed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Tho  natives,  too,  of  Central  Africa  maintain 
that  the  camel  is  found  wUd  in  mountains  where  Em'O- 
peans  have  never  penetrated.  But  it  is  probable  that 
these  so-called  wild  camels,  like  the  wild  horses  of  the 
American  prairies,  ha^^e  descended  from  animals  that 
had  escaped  from  man's  control.  Pallas  states,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bucharians  and  Tartars,  that  wild 
camels  occur  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  on  this 
point    Cuvier  observes  that  the  Cabnucks  are  in  the 
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habit  of  liberating  all  sorts  of  animals,  from  a  religious 
principle.  A  fossil  species  [Camelus  Sivalcnsis)  was 
discovered  l)y  the  late  Dr.  Falconer  and  Sir.  P.  Cautlcy, 
in  the  Miocene  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sevalik  Hills  of 
Hindustan ;  the  crania,  jaws,  and  teeth  of  this  species, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  indicate  its  close  affinity 
■with  the  existing  species,  from  which  it  differed  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  in  its  greater  size.  Thei-e  is  reason  to  think 
"  that  we  have  here  in  tliis  very  ancient  animal  a  species 
which  saw  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  vrhich  has  siirvived 
v.W  the  chances  and  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
then  "  (Murray's  Geograph.  Dist.  Anim.,  p.  138).  The 
only  place  iu  Europ  j  Avhere  the  camel  is  now  bred  is  Pisa. 
"  At  San  Rossora  the  arid  plains  and  stunted  bushes  bear 
some  distant  resemblance  to  the  Asiatic  and  African 
deserts ;  but  most  authors  who  understand  the  subject 
agi-ee  in  consideiing  that  the  race  is  fast  degenerating  " 
{Engl.  CijcL,  i.  732).  The  time  of  their  introduction 
into  Tuscany,  according  to  Yan  der  Hoeven,  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  America 
the  llamas  represent  the  camels  of  the  Old  World ;  but 
the  tnie  camels  (C.  dromedarius)  were  introduced  into 
Spanish  America  after  its  conquest  by  the  Spauiai-ds, 
they  haA^ing  received  the  animak  from  the  Moors ;  but 
they  gi-adually,  it  is  said,  dwindled  away. 

The  camel  is  perhai)s  the  most  valuable  of  all  animals 
to  man  in  the  East,  being  the  only  creature  able  to 
exist  on  scanty  food  and  water  for  days  together,  as  it 
traverses  arid  deserts  and  parched  sandy  plains.  With 
feet  admirably  formed  for  joumejnng  over  dry  and 
loose  sandy  soil ;  with  a  hump  of  fat  ready  on  emer- 
gencies to  supply  it  -with  carbon,  when  even  the  prickly 
thorns  and  mimosas  of  the  burning  desert  cease  to 
afford  food ;  with  nostrils  which  can  close,  valve-like, 
when  the  sandy  storm  fills  the  air ;  with  a  stomach  so 
organised  as  to  retain  water  in  its  cells,  with  which  to 
quench  its  thirst  "  in  barren  and  diy  lands  where  no 
water  is,"  the  camel  well  deserA-es  the  significant  title 
of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert."  The  power  of  the  camel  to 
l)resen-e  water  imtainted  for  some  time  in  its  stomach 
has  by  some  ■writers  l)een  denied.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  existe,  aiul  that  iu 
sevei'B  emergencies  camels  have  been  killed  and  the 
water  obtained  from  one  of  the  compartments  of 
the  stomach  drunk  by  men  perishing  from  thirst. 
M.  Daubenton  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
in  the  cells  of  the  second  stomach,  "  though  the  animal 
had  been  dead  ten  days,  and  was  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  leagues.  The  water,  which  was  clear, 
almost  insipid,  and  drinkable,  issued  from  the  cells  upon 
compression."  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  in  a  note  in  his 
brothers  History  of  Aleppo,  ii.  425,  says  :  "That  water 
in  eases  of  emergency  is  taken  from  the  stomachs  of 
camels  is  a  fact  neither  doubted  in  Syria  nor  thought 
strange.  I  never  was  myself  in  a  caravan  reduced  to 
such  an  expedient,  but  I  had  the  less  reason  to  distrust 
the  report  of  others,  particularly  of  the  Arabs,  seeing 
that  even  the  love  of  the  marvellous  could  in  such  a  case 
be  no  inducement  to  invention.  It  may,  perhaps,  bo 
■superfluous  to    jroduco  the  authority  of  an  Arab  his- 


torian, who,  in  his  account  of  the  Prophet's  expedition 
to  Tabuc  against  the  Greeks,  relates,  among  other  dis- 
tresses of  the  army,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  killing  their  camels  for  the  sake  of  the 
water  contained  in  their  stomachs."  To  this  testimony 
we  may  add  that  of  Bruce  :  "  Finding,  therefore,  the 
camels  would  not  rise,  we  killed  two  of  them,  and  took 
so  much  flesh  as  might  serve  for  the  deficiency  of 
bread,  and  from  the  stomach  of  each  of  the  camels  got 
about  four  gallons  of  water.  It  was  indeed  vapid  and 
of  a  bluish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste  nor  smoli " 
[Travels,  iv.,  p.  596).  Recently  Professor  Owen, 
speaking  of  the  water-cells  of  the  camel's  paunch,  says, 
"  The  cells  are  dispersed  in  parallel  rows,  separated 
from  one  another  by  strong  muscidar  bundles.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  cells  are  more  complicated  than  others, 
beuig  subdivided  into  numerous  loculi  by  folds  of  the 
lining  memT)rane.  The  largest  of  the  reservoirs  in  tho 
adult  dromedary,  when  dilated,  have  a  depth  or  width 
of  about  three  inches."  Of  the  structure  of  the  second 
cavity  or  reticulum  the  Professor  ■writes,  "  The  muscvdar 
longitudinal  fasciculi  forming  the  principal  ridges  be- 
tween the  cells  are  less  thick  than  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  i^aunch- cells."  On  the  whole  question 
Professor  Owen  says,  "  The  experiments  of  Clift  proved 
tlie  dii-ect  transit  of  water  drunk  by  the  camel  into  the 
reticulum,  where  it  was  found  pure,  and  also  into  the 
appended  cells  of  the  rumen,  where  it  was  discoloured ; 
whilo  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  travellers  in  the 
arid  regions  traversed  by  this  animal,  establish  ita 
power  of  thus  retaining  water,  as  in  a  reservoir,  for 
some  days  "  [Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vertebrates, 
iii.,  pp.  469,  470). 

The  hixmps  on  the  camel's  back  are  simply  lumps  of 
fat.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  serve  for 
supplpug  nourishment  to  the  animal  when  exposed  to 
privation  of  food ;  at  any  rate,  under  such  circumstances 
the  lumps  are  obsen'ed  to  diminish,  Iwing  no  doubt 
absorbed  in  the  system  ;  just  as  a  fat  man  will,  ca'tcris 
2mrihus,  live  longer  than  a  lean  one  ■without  food,  or  a 
salmon  that  has  been  long  without  food  in  fresh  water 
(where  as  a  rule  this  fish  never  takes  nourishment) 
will  be  fed  by  the  absorption  of  the  fatty  matter  o£ 
its  abdomen  into  the  general  system  of  the  fish.  Tho 
camel's  hump  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  a  camel  must  have  noticed 
some  remarkable  callosities  or  hard  parts  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  body  and  limbs  which  frequently  come  in. 
contact  with  the  ground.  Tliese  are  found  on  the 
breast  and  knees.  They  enable  the  animal  to  support 
its  weight  and  that  of  its  burden  without  injuring  tho 
skin. 

Dr.  Robinson's  account  of  the  camel  and  its  habits 
will  be  read  with  interest : — "  Admirably  adapted  to 
the  desert  regions  which  are  their  home,  they  yet  con- 
stitute some  of  the  exUs  which  travelling  in  the  desert 
brings  ■svith  it.  Their  long,  slow,  rolling  or  rocking 
gait,  although  not  at  first  veiy  impleasant,  becomes 
exceedingly  fatiguing,  so  that  I  have  often  been  more 
exliausted  in  riding  five-ajid-twenty  miles  upon  a  camel 
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than  in  travelling  fifty  upon  horseback.  Yet  without 
them  liow  could  such  joumej-s  be  performed  at  all? 
But  their  home  is  the  desert,  aud  tliey  were  made,  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  carriers  of  the 
desert.  The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes 
are  to  them  most  delicious  food,  and  eveu  of  tliem  they 
eat  but  httle.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature  that 
their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as  without 
water,  is  wonderful.  They  never  appear  to  tire,  but 
commonly  march  as  fresldy  at  eventide  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  they  once  begiu  to  fail,  they  soon  lie  down 
and  die.     Thus  two  camels  of  our  train  died  between 


di-ive  sheej)  the  way  they  do  not  choose  to  go.  The  cry 
of  the  camel  resembles  ui  a  degree  the  hoUow  bleating 
of  the  sheep  ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the  lowing  of  neat 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  But  the  Arabs 
heed  not  their  cries,  nor  does  the  j)oor  animal  find  much 
mercy  at  their  hands.  Heavy  and  galling  loads  and 
meagre  fare  are  his  appointed  portion,  and  God  has 
hardened  him  to  them.  The  camels  of  the  FellaMn 
(husbandmen)  appear  to  have  an  easier  lot ;  thsy  are 
mostly  lai-ge,  fat,  and  strong,  while  those  of  the  Bedouin 
iu  the  deserts  are  comparatively  thin  and  slender.  Tho 
singular  power  of   the  animal   to   go    without    water 


^tl'^'^L^Y: 
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CA3IELS,   ASSYRIAN.       (bKITISH    MUSEUM.) 


Suez  and  Akabah  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
travelhug  with  fidl  loads.  In  all  our  journey  to  Wady 
Musa  the  camels  fed  only  upon  shrubs,  and  never  tasted 
grain  of  any  kind,  although  once  we  had  them  loaded 
for  thirty-six  hours,  during  all  which  time  they  browsed 
only  for  one  hour.  Their  well-known  habit  of  l}"ing 
down  upon  the  breast  to  receive  their  burdens.  .  .  . 
is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  nature  to  their  destiny  as 
carriers.  .  .  .  Tlie  camel  in  very  many  respects  is 
not  unlike  the  sheep.  They  are  a  silly,  timid  animal, 
gregarious,  and  when  alarmed,  like  sheep,  they  run 
■and  huddle  all  together.  They  are  commonly  rej)re- 
sented  as  patient,  but  if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity. 
They  are,  rather,  exceedingly  impatient,  and  utter  loud 
cries  of  indignation  when  reeei^nng  their  loads,  and  not 
seldom  on  being  made  to  kneel  down.  Tliey  are  also 
obstinate,  and  frequently  vicious ;  and  the  attempt  to 
:arge  them  fonvard  is  often  very  much  like  trjdng  to 


seems  also  to  be  of  the  same  natiu'e   as  that   of  the 

sheep,    at  least  in  its  manifestation,  though  iu  a  far 

greater  degree.     The  dew  and  the  juice  of  grass  and 

herbs  are  sufficient  for  them  iii  ordinaiy  cases,  though 

;  when  the  pasturage  has  become  dry  the  Arabs  water 

1  their  flocks  every  two  days  and  their  camels  every  three. 

The  longest  trial  to  which  we  subjected  our  camels  with 

respect  to  water  was  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  four  days ; 

yet  some  of  them  did  not  di-ink  even  then,  although  they 

iiad  only  the  driest  fodder.     But  at  all  times  the  camel 

I  eats  and  drinks  little;  he  is  a  cold-bloodjd,  hea\'y,  suUen 

animal.  ha-\-iug  little  feeling  and  little  susceptibility  of 

1  j)ain.  Thistles,  and  briars,  and  thorns  he  crops  and  chews 

■  with  more  avidity  than  the  softest  green  fodder ;  nor 

does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  or  pricks  unless 

they  are  very  violent.     There  is  nothing  graceful  or 

sprightly  in  any  camel,  old  or  young  ;  all  is  misshapen, 

ungainly,   and  awkward.     The    young    have   nottihig 
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frisky  or  playful,  but  iu  all  tlieir  movemcuts  are  as  staid 
and  sober  as  their  dams.  Iu  this  respect  how  unlike 
the  lamb ! 

"As  tlio  carriers  of  the  East,  the '  ships  of  tlic  desert,'  ^ 
another  important  quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure- 
footedness.  I  was  surprised  to  find  tlieui  travelling 
with  so  nuich  ease  and  safety  up  and  down  the  most 
rugged  mountain  passes.  They  do  not  choose  their  way 
with  the  like  sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as  the  horse, 
but  tliey  tread  much  more  surely  and  safely,  and  never 

either  slip  or  stumble The  sounds  by  which 

the  Ai-abs  govern  their  camels  are  very  few  and  very 
guttural.  The  signal  for  kneeling  is  not  unlike  a  gentle 
snore,  and  is  made  by  throwing  the  breath  strongly 
against  the  palate,  but  not  through  the  nose.  That  for 
stopping  is  a  sort  of  guttural  clucknig  which  I  never 
could  master."    {Bib.  Bes.,  ii.  208—210.) 

The  Hebrew  word  gdmdl,  found  in  all  the  Semitic 
languages,  has  passed  thence  into  the  numerous  tongues 
of  Western  Europe ;  it  is  found  also  in  Egypt,  in  the 
Coptic  name  cliamoul,  and  has  extended  itself  in  a 
south-eastern  tlirectiou  to  Hindostan,  "where  it  appears 
under  tlie  Sanscrit  form  of  hrmnela,  and  hrcmielalca. 
The  etymology  of  any  word,  though  often  doiditful,  is 
nearly  always  interesting.  There  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Semitic  word  gdmdl  comes  from  the 
Arabic  word  hamal,  "  to  bear  a  burden,"  "  to  carry," 
whence  jamal,  "  a  camel."  Arabia  seems  to  be  the 
original  home  of  the  camel,  and  therefore,  vnih.  reason, 
we  seek  for  the  moaning  of  the  word  in  Arabic.  The 
Accadian  name  of  the  camel  is,  as  wo  mentioned  in  a 
former  article,  a.  abha,  or  dbba,  a  word  which  means 
"  the  sea ; "  thus,  with  the  determinative  prefix  denoting 
"  an  animal,"  we  have  "  the  animal  from  the  sea ; "  a 
description  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  bo  extremely 
imsuited  to  the  camel  of  the  arid  desert,  but  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Babylonian  plains  to  designate  animals  according  to  the 
places  whence  tliey  were  obtained.  The  Persian  Gidf 
woxdd  more  especially  be  "  the  sea  "  to  the  Babylonians  ; 
and  here,  in  the  Accadian  name  of  the  camel,  vre 
learn  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Babylonians  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  usefid  beast  of  l)urden  iu 
their  commercial  na^'igatiou  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  this 
also  j)ointing  to  Arabia  as  the  ancient  home  of  tlic  camel. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some  wi-iters  derive  the 
Sanscrit  hrmnela,  not  from  a  Semitic  root,  but  from  the 
Aryan  hravi,  "  to  step."  Since  the  above  was  written 
we  have  received  a  letter  from  Professor  Max  Miillor, 
who,  with  his  usual  kindness  and  courtesy,  replied  to 
our  inquiries  on  this  j)oint.  He  vrrites  :  "  Kramcla  is  a 
late  word  in  Sanskrit,  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Semitic 
word  for  camel,  and  artificially  brought  in  connection 
with  the  Sk.  root  hram,  '  to  step.' " 

The  woodcut  on  page  317,  from  the  black  marble 

^  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  tells  us  that  the  expression  "  ship  of  the 
desert,"  now  common  in  the  West,  has  its  origin  in  the  niistrnns- 
lation  of  the  Arabic  iwirkah,  a  word  also  applied  to  a  horse,  and 
signifying  a  thin?  ridden  on,  or  that  carries,  from  ra!:>ha,  "ho 
rode."  It  is  used  for  a  ship  to  denote  that  it  is  a  carrier.  (Cycl. 
.Bib.  JAt.,  Ed.  W.  L.  Alexander,  s.  v.  "Camel.") 


obelisk,  with  inscriptions  containing  the  annals  and 
campaigns  of  Slialmauesor  II.  (B.C.  850),  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  two  Bactrian  camels,  part 
of  a  tribute  of  Suha  of  the  Zaniaus  to  the  Assyrian 
monarch.  The  characters  above  the  figiu-cs,  8a  hat 
sarri  susi  gammali  \i.e.,  "Which  at  the  liaiul  of  the 
king,  horses,  camels"),  refer  to  Suha's  tribute ;  thosfl 
below  to  the  tribute  of  Jehu  to  the  same  monarch.  The 
first  epigraph,  for  tlio  translation  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Sayco,  the  Assyrian  scholar,  runs  thus  on 
the  obelisk : — '•  Tlie  tribute  of  Suha  of  the  Zauians, 
silver,  gold,  lead,  bowls  of  copper,  wands  of  the  hand  of 
the  king,  horses,  camels  of  which  double  [are]  their 
backs  I  received  it."  The  specific  name  of  the  two- 
humped  camel  seems  to  liaA'e  been  parrdte  2  gungtdipi 
{i.e.,  "oxen,"  or  "beasts  ha^-ing  two  humps").  As  this 
camel  is  a  native  of  Bactria,  and  the  great  steppes 
iidiabited  by  the  Tartar  tribes,  it  was  probably  only 
known  to  the  Assyrians  from  their  ha^aug  received  it 
as  tribute  from  conquered  norihern  nations.  Besides 
garamalu,  anahdte  {"  she-camels  ")  also  occurs  on  the 
monuments.  Norris  {Assyrian  Diet.,  p.  41)  refers  the 
word  to  the  Chaldean  anaha,  Arabian  nuh.  Ndhat  in: 
modem  Arabic  signifies  "  a  she-camel." 

Mention  is  first  made  of  caniels  in  Gen.  xii.  16  among 
the  presents  which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Abraham  when  ho 
was  in  Egypt;  this  shows  that  these  animals  were 
early  kno^vn  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  although  no 
figure  of  the  camel  has  at  present  been  met  with  in 
paintings  or  hieroglyphics,  either  in  domestic  scenes 
or  in  STibjects  relating  to  religion.  The  camels  of  the 
Egyptians  suffered  from  the  same  "grievous  murrain" 
which  is  said  to  have  attacked  their  horses,  asses,  oxen, 
and  sheep  (Exod.  ix.  3).  The  Ishmaehtes  can-ied  on  a 
traffic  with  the  Egyptians,  and  used  camels  to  caiTy 
tlioir  spices,  balm,  and  myrrh  (Gen.  sxxvii.  25).  The 
Ethiojjians  had  "  camels  in  abundance  "  (2  Clu'on.  xiv. 
15) ;  the  Midianitcs  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  im- 
mense numbers  of  these  animals,  "  as  the  sand  of  tho 
sea-side  for  multitude  "  (Judg.  vii.  12).  Job  had  three 
thousand  camels  before  his  losses,  and  six  thousand 
afterwards  (Job  i.  3 ;  xlii.  12).  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Ai-istotle  to  the  great  numbers  of  camels  which  the 
Bible  states  as  Ijelonging  either  to  tribes  or  private 
uidiA-iduals.  Thus  ho  says,  "  Some  of  tliose  who  live  in 
tho  upper  paris  of  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand camels  "  {Hist.  Amin.,  ix.  37,  §  5). 

Camels  wore  most  numerous  in  the  regions  cast  and 
souf^li  of  Canaan,  and  are  so  to  this  day.  "  The  Reu- 
bonites,  in  their  wars  with  the  Hagarites,  the  Arabs  of 
tho  Westera  Belka,  took  of  their  camels  fifty  thousand 
(1  Chrou.  V.  21) ;  and  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Boni 
Sakh'r,  who  now  inhabit  that  region,  bonst  of  100,000 
camels"  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  59).  As  a  boa-t  of  burden 
generally,  there  arc  numerous  references  to  tlie  camel 
(see  Gen.  xxxA-ii.  25  :  1  Kings  x.  2 ;  2  Kings  viii.  9) ;  it 
was  also  used  for  riding.  Rebekah  rode  on  ouo  wlien 
she  met  Isaac  {Ggh.  xxiv.  61 — 61).  Four  hundred 
Amalekites  rode  on  camels,  and  escaped  destruction  by 
Dadd's   aniiy  (1  Sam.    xxx.  17) ;  in  this  passage  we 
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notice  these  animals  were  employed  in  wai' ;  see  also 
Isa.  xxi.  7,  "wliere,  however,  "  a  chariot  of  asses,"  "  a 
chariot  of  camels,"  are  faulty  translations ;  the  words 
mean  either  "teams  of  asses,  and  teams  of  camels,"  or 
perhaps,  better  still,  "a  troop  of  asses,"  "a  troop  of 
camels,"  as  Mr.  Oheyne  translates  the  words  ^  {Isaiah 
Chronologically  Arranged,  p.  133).  The  employment 
of  camels  in  war  is  mentioned  by  various  aiitliors,  and 
the  monuments  from  Babylon  and  Assyi'ia  bear  similar 
witness.  When  Cyrus  made  war  aj^ainst  Croesus,  he 
adopted  a  device  which  a  certain  Mede  suggested  to 
him.  He  brought  together  aU  the  camels  that  had 
come  in  the  ti'ain  of  his  army  to  cany  pro-\-isions 
and  baggage,  and  took  off  their  loads,  and  mounted 
riders  di-essed  as  horsemen  u]3on  them.  These  were 
to  be  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  army  against  Croesus' 
cavalryj  foot-soldiers  next,  and  horse  last.  Cyrus 
conjectured  that  his  enemy's  horses  would  take  flight 
at  the  sight  of  the  camels.  The  two  armies  joined 
battle,  and  the  Lydian  war-horses,  seeing  and  smelling 
the  camels,  tm*ned  round  and  fled.  The  result  was  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bold  resistance  of  the  Lydians, 
who,  leaping  from  tlieir  terrified  steeds,  fought  hand  to 
hand  on  foot  with  detei-mmed  bravery,  the  Lydian  army 
was  driven  within  the  walls  of  Sardis.  Similarly,  the 
Scythian  cavalry  turned  and  fled  wlien  the  horses  heard 
the  loud  brayings  of  the  asses  in  the  Persian  army  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Scytliians  being  unac- 
qiiainted  with  these  animals  {Herod.,  iv.  129), 

Some  of  the  monuments  from  the  ruins  of  Nimroud 
exhibit  Assyrian  horsemen  pursuing  men,  probably 
Arabs,  mounted  on  camels.  "Women  also  on  camels 
ai'e  to  be  seen  escaping  from  their  enemies.  Camels 
formed  a  valuable  portion  of  the  spoil  of  conquered 
enemies ;  in  Assur-bani-pal's  expedition  against  U-ai-teeh 
(Vaiteh),  king  of  Arabia,  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrian  king's  dominion,  an  innumerable  number 
of  camels  was  captured.  "  Asses,  camels,  and  sheep, 
their  phmder  without  number,  I  carried  away,"  Assur- 
bani-pal  records  in  the  account  of  his  victory :  and  in 
another  place  he  says,  "  Camels  like  sheep  I  distributed, 
I  caiised  to  overflow  to  the  people  of  Assyria  in  the 
midst  of  my  coimtiy."  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  numbers  of  camels  captured  in  this 
Ai-abian  war  from  the  fact  that  after  the  war  those 
animals  were  sold  in  Nineveh  for  half  a  shekel  of 
silver  (between  four  and  five  drachms)  a  head.  "A 
camel  for  half  a  shekel,  in  half  shekels  of  silver  they 
valued  in  front  of  the  gate  "  (see  Smith's  History  of 
Assur-hani-pal,  j)p.  274,  275  ;  also  a  highly  interesting 
article  by  the  same  authoi*,  on  "  Assyrian  Annals,  B.C. 
681—625,"  in  the  North  British  Review,  July,  1870). 

The  ordinary  Semitic  word  for  a  camel  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  gdnidl,  the  name  of  any  camel,  irrespective  of 
age  or  breed ;  there  is,  however,  anotlicr  word,  helcer,  or 


1  In  a  previous  article  we  stated  that  it  was  uot  the  custom  for 
any  Eastern  nation  to  yoke  asses  or  camels  in  war-chariots.  This 
statement,  perhaps,  requires  some  modification,  as,  according  to 
Herodotus  (viii.  86),  the  Indians  in  the  Persian  army  provided 
chariots  drawn  hy  horses  and  asses.  The  Greek  historian  says 
ovoi  ajpioi,  "  wild  asses  "  (?). 


hihrah,  occurring  in  Isa.  Ix.  6,  "The  multitude  [the 
caravans,  A.  V.J  of  camels  {shiph'ath  gemalUni)  shaU 
cover  thee,  the  young  camels  ihikrei)  [dromedaries, 
A.  Y.]  of  Midian  and  Ephah ; "  and  once  again,  in  Jer. 
ii.  23,  when  the  prophet  expostulates  with  Israel  for  . 
takmg  part  in  the  idolatries  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  anei 
exclaims,  "How  canst  thou  say,  I  am  not  polluted,  I 
have  uot  gone  after  Baalim  ?  .  .  .  thou  art  a  swift 
young  she-camel  (bikrah)  [A.  Y.  dromedary]  traversing 
her  ways."  The  terms  bel-er  and  bikrah  probably  de- 
note "a  young  male"  and  "a  young  female  camel" 
respectively ;  at  any  rate,  the  apparent  etymology  and 
general  meaning  of  the  words  point  that  way :  hdkar 
signifies  "  to  be  young,"  "  to  be  early ; "  hence  the 
AxahiGbakr  ("ayoimg  camer'),&'i7,;r("a  maiden").  Not, 
however,  that  the  word  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  camel's 
foal;  it  implies  also  a  young  camel  fit  for  bearing 
burdens  and  producing  :  the  whole  context  m  the  2nd 
chapter  of  Jeremiah  clearly  refers  to  the  wanton  wicked- 
ness of  the  Israelites  in  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  "  play- 
ing the  harlot  upon  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree  "  (ver.  20) ;  and  the  prophet  illustrates  with 
great  force  and  truth  to  natui'e  the  sins  of  the  people  by 
comj)aring  them  Avith  two  animals,  the  camel  and  wild 
ass,  which  at  certain  times  are  mad  with  desu-e.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (^dii.  21,  26)  of 
certaui  moon-shaped  ornaments  (saharonim,  ixrtviffKoi, 
LXX. ;  lunulcp.,  Yulg.)  which  Gideon  took  from  the 
necks  of  the  camels  belonging  to  Zeba  and  Zalmunna. 
Modern  travellers  record  that  the  practice  of  adomiug 
the  camel's  neck  is  stiU  in  iise.  Dr.  Kitto  says,  "  The 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band  of 
cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small  shells 
called  cowi-ies,  in  the  form  of  half -moons ;"  and  recently 
Dr.  Tristram  writes  :  "  The  riding  camels  are  frequently 
decorated,  like  the  horses,  with  fantastic  trapjnngs,  and 
especially  with  cowrie-shells  stitched  on  to  the  halter.. 
These  crescent-shaped  ornaments  are  in  common  use  to 
the  present  day,  formed  generally  of  shells  on  red  cloth, 
or  by  the  sheikhs  worn  made  of  silver,  sometimes  so 
thickly  studded  as  to  jingle  at  every  step  "  {Nat.  Hist, 
Bib.,  p.  60).  These  ornaments  are  still  worn  by 
Arabian  gu"ls,  who  generally  have  several  different 
kinds  of  them ;  the  Midi,  or  new  moon,  beiug  a  symbol 
of  increasing  good  fortime,  and  as  such  the  most 
approved  charm  against  the  evil  eye  (see  Delitzsch's 
Comment,  on  Isaiah  iii.  18).  These  moon-shaped 
ornaments  formed  part  of  the  toilet  of  Hebrew  women, 
and  are  mentioned  with  ankle-clasps,  head-bands  (A.  Y. 
"  cauls,"  i.e.,  small  caps,  from  the  Fr.  calc),  and  other 
ornaments,  by  Isaiah. 

Tlie  dromedary,  which  is  merely  a  finer  breed  of 
Arabian  camel,  used  when  dispatch  is  necessary,  i3 
generally  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word 
Mrkdrah,  occurring  only  in  its  plural  form,  kirkdroth, 
in  Isa.  Ixvi.  20 :  "  They  sliall  bring  all  yoiu*  brethren 
for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations  upon 
horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules, 
and  upon  '  swift  beasts.' "  It  is  siipposed  the  name  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  run  swiftly ;  "  hence  a. 
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"  dromedarj'."  A  word  of  doubtful  meauiiig,  apparently 
in  connection  with  two  other  Hebrew  words,  occurs  in 
the  Book  of  Esther  (rai.  lOl — viz.,  achashterdnim  benei 
Juirammukivi,  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
"  camels  and  young  di'ometlaries."  It  seems  probable 
that  the  words  mean  "mules,  sons  of  mares,"  the  "sons 
of  mares  "  being  merely  added  as  explanatory ;  achash- 
terdniin  is,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  Persian  oi-igin, 
from  astar,  "a  mule,"  a  word  which  Gesenius  thinks 
the  ancient  Persians  read  as  schatar  or  khschatar,  and 
the  Hebrews  as  aJcha^htar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  word  of  similar  form, 
lishtra  or  ushtri,  which  in  Sanskrit  means  "a  camel." 
On  this  word  Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  to  us : 
■"  Ushtra  is  an  old  word.     It  occurs  iu  the  Yeda,  but 


of  temperature,  and  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  the  coast. 
The  coarser  breed,  or  baggage  camel,  is  not  a  swift 
animal.  Dr.  Tristram  says,  "  On  good  ground  it  will 
keep  up  a  pace,  when  laden,  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  but 
its  average  speed,  taking  into  consideration  rough  or 
uneven  ground  and  hills,  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half 
mUes,  which  is  the  ordinary  calculation  for  travelling 
in  the  East.  But  this  pace  it  will  maintain  for  many 
conseciitive  hours."  The  same  writer  also  teUs  us  that 
the  flesh  of  the  camel,  which,  he  says,  is  eaten  by  all 
Eastern  nations,  is  coarse  and  dry,  much  inferior  to 
beef,  and  that  he  had  often  dined  off  it  when  nothing 
better  could  be  had ;  that  in  Syria  it  is  less  esteemed 
than  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  only  cooked  by  the 
poorest.     By  the  Jews  the  camel  was  not  used  as  food, 
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its  meaning  there  is  doubtfiU ;  it  may  mean  '  bufEalo.'" 
In  later  Sanskrit  it  certainly  means  '  camel.'  My  own 
opinion  is  tliat  ushtra  may  be  of  foreign  origin,  i^ossibly 
the  Zend  ustra,  but  this  is  j)roblematical.  I  see  no 
etymology  for  ushtra  in  Sanskrit,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  Zend  ustra  could  be  derived  from  vaz,  Sk.  vah, 
Lat.  veho.  At  all  events,  the  word  has  more  of  a 
Persian  than  a  Sanskrit  appearance."  All  this  i)oints 
to  the  Persian  origin  of  the  word ;  and  we  may  safely 
interpret  the  Hebrew  words  to  mean  "  mules,  sous  of 
mares."  The  dromedary,  which  in  Arabia  is  called 
the  heirie,  and  in  the  Sahara  the  nmharik,  is  capable 
of  going  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  for 
several  hours  together,  and  will  even  accomplish  as 
much  as  100  to  120  miles  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  taller  and  longer  in  the  leg  than  the 
other,  and  differs  from  the  camel  as  the  race-horse  does 
from  the  wagon-horse.     It  is  less  endurant  of  change 


as  an  animal  which  "  did  not  dinde  the  hoof "  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  ox,  sheep,  and  goat  (Lev.  xi.  4). 
The  Persians  eat  the  flesh  of  the  camel,  and  the 
Llohammedans  are  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  Koran. 
All  Eastern  nations,  however,  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
camel ;  the  Hindoos  and  ancient  Egyptians  avoided  it,  so 
do  the  modem  Copts,  "probably,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "for 
no  better  reason  than  tliat  of  its  being  eaten  by  the 
Moslems  "  (Mod.  Egypt.,  p.  541,  Ed.  E.  S.  Poole).  The 
flesh  was  supposed  to  be  heatmg,  and  to  create  revengp- 
fulness  and  cruelty,  the  former  feeling  bemg  attributed 
to  the  camel  itself ;  indeed,  some  authors,  as  Bochart., 
think  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  gdmdl  is  to  be 
found  hi  a  root  gamal,  "to  be  vindictive,"  "to  reta- 
liate." Galen  sarcastically  remarks  that  the  flesh  of 
camels  and  asses  is  eaten  by  people  "  who,  both  in  body 
I  and  mind,  are  asinine  and  camel-like  "  (Kalisch,  Comm 
Levit,  p.  56,  Note). 
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JOSEPH'S   ADMINISTRATION    (FOURTEEN   YEAKS). 

K^<?-^/-s*t^jj-g  pQg^j^iQjj  Qf  Joseph  under  the  sliei)lierd 
dynasty  of  Phceuiciau  Pliaraolis,  who, 
according  to  the  view  here  adopted, 
now  ruled  Egypt,  may  be  illustrated  from 
our  own  history.  It  was  as  though  one  of  the  Norman 
Tiings  had  raised  some  gifted  Galilean  youth,  an  Anselm 
i£  you  will,  to  high  place  in  the  royal  court,  and  had 
made  use  of  his  persuasive  iafluenee  and  wisdom  to 
Introduce  the  feudal  land  system,  and  thereby  bring  the 
Jiative  Saxon  population  into  dependence  on  the  crown. 

That  tlie  Pharaohs  of  Lower  Egypt,  at  this  epoch, 
were  of  the  foreign  shepherd  race  is  most  probable. 
No  native  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  thus  have  admitted 
a  foreigner  into  his  confidence,  least  of  all  one  of  the 
liated  pastoral  tribes  of  Palestine ;  for  "  every  shep- 
herd is  au  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."'  Nor  would 
a  native  prince,  strong  in  the  affections  of  his  j)eople, 
tave  embraced  Joseph's  policy  of  making  all  the  Egyp- 
tians serfs  of  the  crown.  But  granting  that  the  dynasty 
ihat  now  ruled  Egypt  was  that  of  the  Hyksos,  or 
shepherd  kings,  of  Phoenician  origin,  all  is  explained ; 
.and  other  striking  harmonies  in  the  sacred  narrative 
are  at  once  brought  out,  as  will  be  seen  in  tlie  Hfe  of 
Moses. 

Adopting  the  views  of  those  who  seem  to  speak  with 
most  authority  on  these  matters,  we  sui)pose  that  many 
of  Manetho's  djmasties  were  cotemporary,  not  successive  ; 
and  that  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth dynasties  (the  two  latter  being  of  "shepherd" 
race)  were  at  this  time  reigning  side  by  side  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  powerful 
was  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  occupying  the  north-eastern 
comer,  traversed  by  the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  this  we  suppose  Joseph's  Pharaoh  to 
belong.  Tlie  royal  residence  would  be  a  city  of  the 
Delta — eitlier  the  frontier  fortress  of  Avaris,  called 
also  Tanis  (the  "Zoan"  of  Scriptm-e),  or  the  sacred  city 
of  Heliopolis  (the  "  On  "  of  Scripture),  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  Joseph  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  exUe. 

M.  Mariette's  discoveries  show  how  completely  this 
foreign  race  were  Egyptianised  in  habits  and  languag'e, 
as  happens  almost  always  when  a  ruder  race  conquers 
one  more  ci^dlised ;  according  to  the  adage  of  our  old 
Latin  grammar — Grcecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit. 
But  the  foreign  Pharaohs  never  won  the  allegiance  of 
the  native  people,  and  hence  their  readiness  to  welcome 
the  Hebrew  settlers  and  give  them  the  best  of  the  laud. 

But  we  must  return  to  Joseph  and  his  statesmanlike 
policy,  in  the  years  of  famine  which  God  had  enabled 
him  to  predict. 

During  the  seven  plenteous  years  Joseph  seems  to 

1  Gea.  xlvi.  34. 


have  travelled  as  commissioner  from  city  to  city,  esta- 
blishing royal  granaries  in  each,  and  storing  therein 
the  one-fifth  of  the  produce  which  he  claimed  in  the 
king's  name,  and  in  the  public  interest. 

So  superabimdant  were  the  harvests  that  the  impost 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  felt.  Though  only  a  fifth 
]Dart  of  the  whole,  the  quantity  was  "  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea."  We  know  from  the  sculptures  how  carefully  the 
Egyptian  scribes  registered  each  spring  the  produce  of 
the  fields.  But  during  these  years  they  "  left  number- 
ing, for  it  was  without  number." 

The  seven  years  of  plenty  were  succeeded,  as  he  had 
foretold,  by  seven  years  of  terrible  famine,  extending  to 
all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

"We  have  another  record  of  a  famine  lasting  for 
seven  years  in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  A'iii.  1,  2) ; 
and  another  in  later  times,  a  famine  of  seven  years 
which  A-isited  Egypt  in  the  eleventh  centuiy. 

Of  this  last  we  have  an  account  by  an  eye-witness," 
which  enables  us  to  realise  the  horrors  of  an  Egyptian 
famine  : — "  Yehement  drought  and  pestilence  continued 
for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  the  people  ate 
corpses  and  animals  that  died  of  themselves  ;  the  cattle 
perished;  a  dog  was  sold  for  five  deenars,  a  cat  for 
three  deenars,  and  an  ardebb  (five  bushels)  of  wheat 
for  one  hundred  deenars,  and  then  it  failed  altogether." 
Then  instances  are  given  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the  organised 
bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cau-o,  and  caught 
passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  furnished  with  hooks 
and  let  down  from  the  houses. 

Famines  in  Egypt  are  caused  by  the  failure  of  those 
periodic  rains  of  the  Abyssinian  higlilauds  which  swell 
the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  cause  the  Lower  Nile 
to  overflow  and  fertilise  the  plains  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta.  The  rise  of  the  water  commences  at  midsummer, 
and  continues  for  three  or  four  mouths.  When  the 
water  subsides  they  sow  their  corn,  and  reap  the  crop 
in  the  following  spring.  So  it  is  in  our  day,  as  it  was  in 
Joseph's.  And  so  rarely  did  a  drought  in  the  Levant 
extend  to  Abyssinia,  that  the  Levantine  peoples  made 
sure  of  finding  com  in  Egypt  when  their  own  harvests 
failed. 

This  explains  the  concoui-so  of  foreign  traders  of 
whom  we  here  read  :  "  All  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseijh  for  to  buy  corn ;  because  that  the  famine  was 
so  sore  in  all  lands." 

During  the  first  year  of  the  famine,  the  native 
Egyptians  had  the  abundant  stores  of  their  previous 
harvest :  "  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread." 
But  they  seem  to  have  made  no  private  pro^dsion  for 
more  than  one  year  in  advance  as  usual — either  dis- 
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bolicA-ing  Joseph's  prediction,  ©r  tempted  to  part  with 
their  suri)lus  by  the  high  prices  which  it  commanded. 

So  "  when  all  the  knd  of  Egypt  was  famished,  the 
people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread."  It  is  the  penalty 
that  aU  despotic  governments  have  to  pay  for  their 
despotism,  that  in  all  seasons  of  distress  the  govern- 
ment has  to  bear  the  bui-don  and  the  blame. 

But  for  Joseph's  prescient  wisdom  doubtless  the 
foreign  dynasty  that  now  ruled  Egypt  woidd  have 
succumbed  under  this  national  calamity.  As  it  was, 
their  power  was  strengthened  and  consolidated  by  it ; 
and  a  new  land-tenure  was  introduced  by  Joseph, 
which  became  the  permanent  law  of  the  country,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus^  and  Herodotus-  both  testify. 

Before  the  time  of  this  famine  every  town  and  lai'ge 
village  had  its  domain,  its  acje.r  as  a  Roman  would 
have  called  it,  its  "  field  "  as  it  is  termed  in  Genesis 
(xli.  48),  the  property  of  its  citizens.  The  temples 
and  sacred  cities  also  had  thou*  domains,  and  these 
were  assigned  to  the  priests  for  their  support.  Other 
domains  seem  to  have  been  assigned  as  a  reward  to 
meritorious  soldiers.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
domains  were  the  property  of  citizens  and  villagers, 
and  it  was  Joseph's  policy  to  make  all  these  last  crown- 
tenants  for  the  future.  The  way  in  which  he  effected 
this  is  clearly  told  in  the  47tli  chapter  of  Genesis. 

During  the  seven  years  of  superabimdant  j)leuty  he 
had  confiscated  in  the  king's  name  one-fifth^  of  each 
year's  produce,  and  stored  it  in  gi-anaries.'' 

Fi-om  the  terms  in  which  these  abimdant  hai'vests 
are  described  ("  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much, 
until  they  left  ofE  numbering,  for  it  was  without 
number  "),  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
yield  of  these  seven  years  was  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  usual. 

Suppose  it  was  five-fold,^  the  average  yield.  Then 
one-fifth  part  would  be  an  average  yijar's  iDi-oduce.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  Joseph  wou^ld  have  in  his 
granaries  enough  to  sustain  the  people  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  consimiptiou  during  seven  years  of  absolute 
barrenness. 

But  we  need  not  suppose  the  failure  of  crops  during 
the  famine  years  to  have  been  absolute ;  nor  need  wo 
suppose  the  people  to  have  required  their  full  ordinary 
allowance ;  the  rise  in  price  would  of  course  forbid  it." 

Therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Joseph  was 

1  i.  73.  2  ii.  109. 

3  In  the  original  it  ia  "  ho  fiflhed  the  laud,"  as  we  speak  of 
tithing  the  land. 

•»  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  from  Gen.  xli.  34—36  tliat 
Joseph  confiscated  a  fifth,  but  stored  the  whole,  of  the  produce. 
But  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole  is  sure  that  only  one-fifth  was  stored ;  and 
Jerome's  version  makes  plain  that  Jerome  so  understood  it. 
Verses  36  and  56  seem  to  show  that  what  was  stored  was  not 
touched  until  the  famine  came. 

5  In  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  sower  the  yield  of  wheat  is  spoken 
of  as  varying  froai  tb'-ty-fold  to  a  hundred-fold,  implying  that 
sometimes  it  yie.>l30l  c.-'y  30  p'  •  cent,  of  what  it  yielded  at  other 
times.  Herodotus  (i.  193)  tells  us  that  in  the  plain  of  Babylon 
two  hundred-fold  was  a  common  yield,  and  sometimes  three  hun- 
dred-fold. Taking  sixty-fold  as  an  average  yield,  three  hundred- 
fold (five  times  as  much)  would  thus  appear  to  be  quite  a  possible 
increase  in  very  plentiful  years. 

*  See  Lyra  and  others  cited  ia  Pool's  Synopsis. 


able  to  maintain  all  through  this  period  the  foreign 
trade,  on  which  the  prospei-ity  of  the  kingdom  depended 
— checked  only  by  the  higher  prices,  which  doubtless 
kept  rising  as  the  famine  continued.  Moreover,  had 
this  sale  of  com  to  other  nations  been  suspended,  the 
special  purpose  of  God's  providence  (as  we  shall  see) 
could  not  have  been  fulfilled.  But  it  is  with  Joseph's 
home-policy  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

When  the  famine  began  the  people  came  crying  to 
Pharaoh  for  bread,  and  were  referred  by  the  king  to 
his  minister ;  and  Joseph  opened  the  royal  store-houses 
and  sold  com  to  all  comers.  And  the  famine  waxed 
sore  in  the  land  (xli.  56).  Where  the  narrative  of  Joseph's 
dealings  with  the  people  is  resumed  (xlvii.  13),  some 
later  year  appears  to  be  referred  to,  for  it  follows  the 
arrival  of  Jacob,  and  the  people's  money  is  beginning  to 
be  exhausted. 

The  inspired  writer  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Joseph, 
himself  derived  no  profit  from  his  sale  of  com ;  all 
the  money  paid  for  it  was  conveyed  into  Pharaoh's 
treasury.  "And  when  money  failed  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan" — for  while  there 
was  money  in  Canaan  it  would  flow  into  Egypt,  the 
foreign  trade  being  open — "all  the  Egyptians  came 
unto  Joseph,  and  said.  Give  us  bread  :  for  why  shoidd 
we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  for  the  money  faileth.  And 
Joseph  said.  Give  your  cattle ;  and  I  will  give  you  (com) 
for  your  cattle,  if  money  fail.  And  they  brought  their 
cattle  imto  Joseph  :  and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in 
exchange  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  for  the 
cattle  of  the  herds,  and  for  the  asses  :  .and  he  fed  them 
with  bread  for  that  year  "  (apparently  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  famine). 

"  When  that  year  was  ended  they  came  imto  him  the 
second  year"  {i.e.,  the  next  year),  "and  said  unto  him. 
We  ^vill  not  hide  it  from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money 
is  s^ieut ;  my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle ;  there 
is  not  ought  left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies 
and  our  lands :  wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine 
eyes,  both  wo  and  our  land  ?  Biiy  tis  and  our  land 
for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  Avill  be  servants  unto 
Pharaoh;  and  give  us  seed  that  we  may  live  and  not> 
die,  that  the  land  be  not  desolate." 

This  request  for  seed-corn  seems  to  imply  that  the 
seven  years  were  approaching  their  end,  and  that  the 
people  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  to  put  more 
faith  than  at  the  outset  in  Joseph's  foreknowledge. 

"  And  Jgseijli  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh "  (and  with  the  land  the  people) ;  "  for  the 
Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine 
prevailed  over  them  :  so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's. 
And  as  for  the  people"  (now  become  seifs  of  the 
crown),  "  he  removed  them  to  cities  from  one  of  the 
borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof." 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  last  verse  seems  to  be,  not  that 
ho  moved  people  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other, 
but  that  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other  he  en- 
forced the  rule  of  dwelling  in  towns,  ajid  not  upon  the 
land.  This  may  have  been  necessary  for  purposes  of 
police,  or  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  the  improved 
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system  of  agriculture  which  he  proposed  to  introduce 
now  that  all  the  land  had  become  crown  land. 

The  domains  of  the  priests  were  left  untouched,  as 
consecrated  lands ;  and  aU  through  the  years  of  famine 
the  priests  were  sustained  at  the  pubUc  expense  appa- 
rently, so  tliat  they  might  not  be  constrained  to  seU  their 
lands  Hke  the  rest. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  seven 
years  the  people  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  were  the 
property  of  the  king.  Egypt  under  its  Shepherd  Pharaoh 
was  precisely  in  the  condition  England  would  have  been 
iu  under  her  Norman  conquerors,  if  we  suppose  the 
barons  swept  away,  and  no  middle  class  left  between  the 
Norman  king  and  the  Saxon  serfs,  except  the  priests. 

But  Joseph  was  far  too  enlightened,  and  too  humane, 
to  intend  to  leave  the  whole  population  in  a  state  of 
villenage  or  serfdom. 

From  the  vantage-ground  oi  the  position  in  which  the 
famine  had  left  him  he  proposed  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  freedom,  and  restore  to  them  their  lands,  only  on 
a  new  tenure.  They  were  not  to  have  them  as  free- 
holders, but  as  tenants  of  the  crown,  paying  one-fifth 
portion  to  tha  king  as  rent  for  ever. 


Tlius  Joseph  had  effected  two  things :  first,  he  had 
saved  the"people  from  starvation ;  and,  secondly,  he  had 
consolidated  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  secured 
to  them  an  ample  revenue  wherewith  they  might  effect 
important  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
countiy.  For  it  seems  that  the  system  of  artificial  ini- 
gation  described  upon  the  monuments,  supplementing 
most  beneficially  the  natural  action  of  the  river,  dated 
from  this  epoch. 

That  the  people  thankfully  accepted  these  changes, 
and  fully  understood  that  but  for  Joseph's  measures 
they  would  have  peiished,  is  clear  from  their  own 
words  : — "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives  :  let  us  find  grace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's 
servants."  This  willing  acceptance  of  the  Pharaoh  as 
their  king  seems  to  imply  a  disaffection  in  previous 
years  that  must  have  been  a  source  of  continual  danger 
to  the  country's  peace. 

All  this  Joseph's  wisdom  effected ;  and  it  had  a  yet 
further  result,  far  more  important  to  the  world's  destiny 
— ^it  enabled  him,  under  God's  providence,  to  preserve 
the  Chosen  Family,  in  Avhose  promised  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
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THE   CATHOLIC   EPISTLES :— ST.   JOHN. 

SPENCB,    M.A.,    RECTOE   OF    ST.    MART   DE    CRYPT,    GLOTTCESTEE,    AND    EXAMININa    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    Or    GLOUCESTER   AND    BRISTOL. 


"  But  if  vpo  walk  ia  tlie  light,  as  he  is  in  the  hght,  we  have 
fellowship  oue  with  the  other,  and  the  hlood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son  cleans'Btli  us  from  .".11  sin.'' — 1  John  i.  7. 

;HE  teaching  of  St.  John  the  beloved 
Apostle,  although  based  upon  his  personal 
and  intimate  relations  to  the  Redeemer 
whom  his  eyes  ha-d  seen  and  his  hands 
had  handled,  whose  glory  he  had  beheld,  has  never 
influenced  the  Church  like  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 
The  great  Gentde  Apostle  has  found  his  way  into 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  all,  for  he  grapples  with 
men's  difficulties — he  discusses  the  great  problems 
which  puzzle  and  harass  mankind,  such  as  grace, 
predestination,  free-will,  Ijodily  and  si^iritual  temptation. 
Tliese  subjects  form  the  groundwork  oi  his  most 
famous  exhortations,  of  his  elaborate  arguments.  He 
speaks  ever,  as  it  were,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  worn 
and  harassed  man.  Wliile  John,  less  like  one  of  us 
perhaps,  his  whole  nature  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  light  of  the  world,  gi-ounds  his  arguments 
and  his  exhortations  on  what  may  be  termed  his  con- 
ception of  God. 

Tet  though  in  one  sense  John  the  "  theologian  "  may 
be  termed  a  mystic,  still  his  teaching,  when  carefully 
examined,  is  no  less  practical  than  the  teaching  of  Peter 
or  of  Paul.  The  hard,  and  often  misunderstood,  verse 
M-o  are  now  going  to  speak  of  will  give  some  insight  into 
tlio  tone  of  thought  which  runs  like  a  golden  tlu-ead  I 
through  the  writings  of  St.  John.  J 


The  Ai^ostle  wishes  to  give  the  churches  some  prac- 
tical conception  of  that  DiA-ine  essence  into  the  nature 
of  which  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  through  his 
loving,  intimate  friendship  with  Jesus,  had  opportunity 
to  gaze.  Now  he  searches  for  and  finds  the  purest, 
truest  names  for  the  Divine  essence,  which  names 
should  convey  some  definite  idea  to  the  mind. 

These  names  he  tells  us  are  "Light"  and  "Love.'" 
God,  he  writes,  is  "light,"  and- God  is  "  love,"  and  then 
upon  his  lessons  in  theology  he  gi'ounds  his  lessons 
of  life,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  only  if  we  walk  in 
light,  and  continue  in  love,  can  we  hope  to  share  iu 
the  blessed  fruits  of  the  death  of  Christ.  No  Christian 
teacher,  after  all,  is  more  practical  than  St.  John  the 
mystic. 

The  doctrine  of  St.  John  contained  in  the  verse  now 
under  consideration  teaches — 


The  Condition. 
If  we  walk  in  the  light,  ia 
which  hght  God  is — 


4  The  Result. 
We  enjoy  communion  with 
God  and  with  his  Church ;  and 
while  enjoying  this  hlessed 
communion,  we  are  being  ever 
purified  (or  cleansed)  afresh 
from  all  sin  and  defilement  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  "  If  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  h6  is  in  the  light  ?"  The  expression  "  if  we 
walk"  includes  our  manner  of  life,  aU  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  what  is  termed  "  our  conversation  "  (iroAcVeu/ta), 
Phil.  iii.  20  and  1  Peter  ii,  12  (though  in  the  latter 
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passage  the  Greek  word  is  ai/affTpo<p-n),  and  "  tlie  light " 
in  which  men  must  walk  if  they  are  to  jmrtako  of 
the  blessings  of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  of  the 
sanctifying  power  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
"  The  light "  in  which  they  must  walk  signifies  a  holy, 
thougli  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  sinless  life  (else 
when  would  tlio  necessity  arise  for  the  ever-flowing 
fountain  of  the  cleansing  blood  of  wliich  St.  Jolm 
speaks?);  it  signifies  a  life  true  and  real  and  earnest, 
hating  all  falsehood  and  sham — a  life  which  freely 
confesses  its  faults  and  errors ;  and  while  confessing, 
bravely  struggles  to  amend  them  by  the  aid  of  the  grace 
of  God.  In  this  blessed  atmosphere  of  truth  and 
light  uudefiled  God  dwells.  The  greatest  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  used  almost  the  same  imagery  in  his 
appeal  to  the  chosen  people  :  "  O  house  of  Jacob,  come 
ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord"  (Isa. 
ii.  5).  Light,  in  its  glorious  beauty  as  opposed  to  dark- 
ness, is  chosen  l>y  John  as  the  fittest  descriptive  appel- 
lation for  God.  He  commences  (ver.  5)  his  message 
with  the  words,  "  God  is  light,"  and  round  this 
declaration  are  grouped  the  various  doctrinal  arguments 
and  hortatoiy  passages  of  the  first  part  of  his  deep 
and  loving  Epistle.  Paul  also  speaks  of  light  as  the 
blessed  atmosphere  in  which  God  dweUs  (1  Tim.  vi.  15, 
16)  :  '*  The  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto."  In  the  104th  Psalm  the  Lord  is 
addressed  as  "covering  himself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment."  The  prophet  Habakkuk  writes  in  his  ^dsion 
of  "  his  brightness  being  as  the  light "  (Hab.  iii.  4). 
St.  John  says  two  results  will  follow  from  this  "  walk- 
ing m  light " — one  of  them,  "  wo  have  fellowship  one 
with  another,"  at  first  sight  seems  unworthy  to  be 
coupled  with  the  other :  "  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin;"  and  many 
wise  and  good  men,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  have  striven 
to  interpret  the  words  "  fellowship  one  with  another  " 
{fj.(T'  a\\r]\aiy)  as  referring  to  communion  or  fellowship 
with  God.  So  Augustine,  commenting  upon  this 
passage,  writes  :  "  Let  us  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  (God) 
is  in  the  light,  that  we  may  have  communion  with 
Him  "  (Tract,  i.  in  Ep.  Joaunis).  But  this  interpreta- 
tion, which  limits  the  fellowship  of  those  who  walk  in 
light  to  communion  with  God  only,  is  but  half  the 
truth.  True  fellowship  or  communion  with  God 
is  necessarily  a  consequence  of  walking  in  the  light 
in  which  God  is  (see  vs.  3  and  5),  but  the  passage  we 
are  now  considering  goes  further,  and  xmrolls  before 
our  eyes  the  wondrous  working  of  this  inner  com- 
munion between  the  Eternal  and  his  children  who 
struggle  to  walk  in  light.  The  blessed  fellowship,  it 
teUs  us,  is  extended,  it  embraces  all  God's  true-hearted 
children — all  the  great  company  who  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ— in  a  word,  all  the 
redeemed  of  every  ago  and  of  every  nation.  It  is 
a  communion  far  more  extended  possibly  than  man 
with  his  prejudices  and  dim  knowledge  now  dreams  of 
— a  communion  which  will  one  day  unite  in  holy  fellow- 
ship many  a  sect  of  earnest  but  narrow-minded  religious 


men  and  women,  who  now  refuse  to  see  anything  but 
condemnation  and  exclusion  from  the  eternal  love  as 
the  future  lot  of  all  who  venture  to  differ  from  them- 
selves. How  many  thousand  congregations  are  ever 
repeating,  how  few  heartily  accepting  that  article  of 
the  Behef ,  bright  with  hope  and  love,  "  I  believe  in  the 
communion  of  saints." 

"  And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin."  This  ever-flowing  fountain,  washing 
away  all  sin  and  earthly  defilement  contracted  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  is  the  glorious  heritage  solely  of 
those  who  walk  in  light.  It  is  these  only  that  it 
continually  jjurifics.  The  walking  in  light  has  in 
itself  no  power  to  wash  away  sin — the  blood  of  Jesus 
can  alone  do  this  ;  but  this  continued  washing  away 
of  sias  which  are  being  ever  contracted  in  the  journey 
of  life,  this  sanctification  which  is  ever  being  renewed, 
is  the  heritage  alone  of  the  saints  who  walk  in  light. 
Some  expositors,  dreading  a  statement  even  of  St.  Jolm 
which  might  seem  to  coimtenance  the  notion  of  reward 
being  iii  any  way  attached  to  man's  own  efforis  after 
holiness,  have  tried  to  change  the  meaning  of  this  great 
statement  by  translating  /caf,  "and,"  as  though  St.  John 
had  written,  yip,  "  for,"  and  by  understanding  the  present 
KadapiCet,  "cleanseth,"  as  a  perfect  "hath  cleansed,"  when 
the  verse  would  run  as  follows  :  "  We  have  fellowship 
one  -n-itli  another, /or  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
hath  cleansed  us  from  all  sin."  So  Calo^nus  renders  it 
— "  Sanguis  enim  Dei  mundavit  ipsos  ab  omui  peccato." 
But  these  fears  arc  Ul-grounded,  and  probably  rest  on  a 
misapprehension  of  theword/coeaprCet  (cleanseth).  Sanc- 
tification, the  daily  purification  from  sin,  as  distinct 
from  justification,  is  here  the  question  treated  of,"  and 
the  necessary  condition  of  this  cleansing  or  purification 
or  sanctification  is  a  continual  acknowledgment  on 
our  part  of  our  sins  and  errors,  a  continual  prayer  for 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  for  strength  in  the  future. 
This  continual  acknowledgment  or  confession  of  sin, 
this  prayer  for  pardon  and  for  strength,  is  a  character- 
istic of  those  who  strive  to  walk  in  the  light,  and 
these,  and  these  only,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
purifpng. 

St.  John,  in  common  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
considers  the  death  of  Christ  from  two  distinct  points 
of  \'icw.  From  the  first  the  Lord's  death  is  looked 
upon  as  an  offering  of  expiation,  as  an  atonement  for 
a  sinning  world;  his  blood  as  the. ransom  for  a  world 
lost  and  ruined  through  sin.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
justification.  Compare  St.  John,  Gospel  i.  29 ;  St.  John, 
1  Ep.  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10 ;  and  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9, 
Heb.  ix.  23,  and  following  verses ;  St.  Peter  i.  18,  19, 
ii.  24.  But  in  the  pai-ticular  passage  wo  are  now 
dwelling  upon,  St.  John  is  \^e^ring  the  death  of  Christ 
from  the  second  point  of  view.  The  death  is  the  victory 
over  sin.  The  lilood  is  the  fountain  of  purification  in 
which  the  justified  may  ever  wash  away  their  sins,  and 
the  defilement  which  they  contract  in  their  journey 
through  life  ;  for  as  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness 
at  all,  so  those  who  would  have  communion  with  him, 
those  who  would  walk  in  light,  must  constantly  purify 
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tiiemselves  from  every  defilement  of  sin.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  sanctification  (compare  Diisterdieck's  Com- 
mentary on  tliis  passage).  For  sin  is  ever  defiling  anew 
with  its  loathsome  touch  even  those  humble  and  holy 
men  of  heart  wlio  may  be  said  to  be  walking  in  light, 
but  whose  defilement  is  being  ever  washed  away,  not 
through  any  efPort  or  work  of  theirs,  but  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus.  Lastly,  we  would  show  how  it  is  that  to 
the  blood  of  Christ  alone  men  must  look,  as  the  only 
power  which  can  cleanse  them  from  sin;  dismissing 
once  for  all  the  notion  that  their  struggles  to  walk 
in  light  can  ever  result  in  their  purification  from 
defilement. 

The  teaching  of  St.  John  may  be  summed  up  in  his 
estimate  of  love.  Love,  he  shows  us,  is  the  spring,  the 
source  of  life  eternal.  The  end  and  aim  of  oiir  sancti- 
fication is  the  perfecting  us  in  that  love  which  he  teUs 
us  is  the  life  of  heaven.  Now  the  Lord's  death  for 
us  is  the  j)erfeet  mamfcstation  of  the  Divine  loA'e   of  , 


the  Father  and  the  Sou.  From  tliis  act  of  sublime 
love,  which  passeth  man's  understanding,  springs  up 
in  every  believer's  heart  the  germs  of  that  great  love  of 
which  St.  John  tells  us  (compare  Liicke's  Commentary 
on  1  St.  John  i.).  Nor  is  this  blessed  consequence 
issuing  from  the  death  of  Christ  merely  the  theologian's 
dream,  for  consequent  upon  the  "  death "  was  the 
sending  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  children  of  light ;  nor 
could  the  Sijirit  (the  Holy  Ghost)  have  come  before 
the  Lord's  death  (compare  St.  John  vii.  39  :  "  This 
spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  wliich  they  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive  :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified").  Men 
had  no  share  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth  until  that  holy 
blood  had  been  poured  out  on  Calvary  for  them.  Thus, 
through  the  death,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  do  those 
children  of  men  who  strive  to  walk  in  light  possess 
that  Spirit  of  Truth  which  "wiU  lead  them  in  the  end 
to  all  truth  and  light. 


THE   COINCIDENCES   OF   SCEIPTUEE.— V. 

ST.  MATTHEW  AND  ST.  JAMES. 


BT    THE    EDITOR. 


HE  question  (1.)  whether  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew  was  written  origi- 
nally in  Hebrew  is  one  on  which  the 
opinions  of  scholars  have  been  divided, 
and  the  weight  of  authority  is,  on  the  whole,  adverse 
to  the  theory.  Still  more  questionable  is  the  hypothesis 
wliich  would  identify  it  with  a  "  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,"  which  is  mentioned  by  many  early  writers 
as  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  Evangelic  litera- 
ture, canonical  or  uncanonical,  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies. So  far  as  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  so 
obscure  a  subject,  that  book  was  probably  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  heretical  sect  known 
as  the  Ebionites,  who  denied  that  the  Christ  was  in 
any  real,  transcendent  sense  the  Son  of  God.  There 
is,  however,  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was,  if  not  for 
Hebrews  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  term,  as 
meaning  those  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  spoke  the 
Aramaic  dialect,  to  which  the  term  Hebrew  was  then 
applied,  yet  for  th3  sons  of  Abraham,  the  stock  of 
Israel,  as  such,  that  the  Gospel  Avhich  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Matthew  was  in  the  first  instance  written.  Early 
tradition  is  confirmed  on  tliis  point  by  internal  evidence. 
Tlie  genealogy  which  starts  from  Abraham,  and  is 
carried  down  not  in  the  line  of  actual  descent,  but  in 
that  of  patrimonial  inheritance  (Matt,  i.) ;  the  stress 
laid  in  the  first  four  chapters,  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
special  fulfilment  of  older  prophecies  ;  the  prominence 
given  in  his  report  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to 
our  Lord's  interpretation  of  the  law,  as  contrasted  with 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  Rabbinic  schools  (Matt.  v. 
17 — i8  ;  xix.  3 — 9\  and  to  His  work  as  having  come 
"not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fidfil"  (v.  17) ;— all  this 


points  to  ita  having  been  addressed  to  those  to  whom 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  objects  of  profoundest 
reverence.  It  stands,  in  this  respect,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  Gospels  that  bear  the  names  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke.  There  are  no  explanations  of  Jewish 
customs  to  Gentile  readers,  as  in  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  no 
special  stress  laid,  as  in  St.  Luke,  on  every  word  and 
act  that  brought  out  the  universality  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  emphatically  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  as 
king,  setting  forth,  as  a  lawgiver,  the  ethical  founda- 
tions of  his  kingdom,  as  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  government,  as  in  the 
gi*eat  group  of  parables  in  Matt.  xiii. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
Gospel  which  we  know  as  St.  Matthew's  was  addressed 
primarily  to  the  same  class  of  readers  as  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James.  That  Epistle  begins  with  wide  words 
of  greeting  to  "  the  twelve  tribes  that  are  scattered 
abroad  " — the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  as  they  were 
called,  and  to  them  only.  It  is  the  only  epistle  which 
has  such  a  narrowed  scope.  Those  of  St.  Peter  are 
indeed  addressed  also  "to  the  strangers  scattered" — 
the  sojourners  of  the  dispersion — "throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  BithjTiia,"  and  he,  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  would,  of  course,  think  first 
of  those  who  were  his  especial  charge ;  but  those 
churches  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  founded  by  St. 
Paid,  and  contained  a  large  element  of  Gentile  con- 
verts ;  and  the  presence  of  those  converts  is  implied 
in  the  reference  to  the  "revellings,  banquetings,  and 
abommable  idolatries  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  3),  from  which  they 
liad  been  delivered  on  tlieir  conversion  to  the  faith  o£ 
Christ.     lu  the  Epistle  cf  St.  James,  however,  there 
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is  no  siicli  expansion.  It  was  written  for  Jewish 
Cliristians  only.  The  term  synagogue  ("  assembly  "  in 
the  Authorised  Version)  is  used  instead  of  ecclesia 
("  church ")  for  the  gathering  of  the  company  of 
believers  (St.  James  ii.  2).  The  sins  that  are  con- 
demned are  tliose  which  were  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Jews — bitterness  of  speech  (iii.  1 — 14),  greed  of 
gain  (iv.  13 — 17 ;  v.  1 — 6),  respect  of  persons  (ii.  1 — 9). 
Even  the  faith  of  which  he  speaks  as  dead  and  barren, 
and  which  therefore  from  his  point  of  \\evr  cannot 
justify,  is  primarily  not  specific,  definite  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  monotheistic 
dogma  which  made  up  the  creed  of  popular  Judaism 
("  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God,"  ii.  19),  the 
confession  of  which,  as  in  the  words  of  Deut.  vi.  4,  was 
looked  upon  as  sufficient  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  any 
son  of  Abraham.  And  St.  James,  who  was,  we  must  re- 
member, especially  and  exclusively,  if  not  the  Apostle, 
yet  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision,  seems 
never  to  have  left  Jerusalem,  and  was  looked  up  to  by 
those  who  continued  to  be  Pharisees  and  zealots  for 
the  Law,  even  after  they  had  become  disciples  (Acts 
XV.  6 ;  xxi.  20).  With  or  without  his  authority,  his 
was  the  name  they  used  when  they  wanted  to  narrow 
the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and  counteract  the  wider 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  12).  For  many  long 
years  he  was  honoured  by  the  whole  multitude,  even  by 
the  pi-iests  and  scribes,  of  Jerusalem.  Tliey  admu-ed 
the  Nazarite,  Rechabite  austerity  of  his  life,  his  im- 
ceasing  devotion,  as  seen  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
Temple  services.  He  came  to  be  known  even  among 
them  as  "  James  the  Just "  (Hegesijjpus,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  H.  E.,  ii.  23).  There  would  be  an  ante- 
cedent probability  that  an  epistle  written  by  such  a 
teacher  to  his  brethren  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  would 
present  some  points  of  correspondence  with  the  Gospel 
which  was  designed  primarily  for  the  same  class  of 
readers. 

3.  The  circumstances  of  the  lives  of  the  two  \viiters 
must  also,  we  may  remember,  have  brought  them  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Of  the  fii-st  three  Evangelists, 
whom  we  have  learned  to  speak  of  as  the  Synoptists, 
from  their  giving  a  synopsis,  or  survey,  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  as  a  whole,  he  is  the  only  one  with  whom 
St.  James  could  have  had  much  personal  knowledge. 
The  publican  Levi,  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  Capernaum,  must  have 
been  a  familiar  form  to  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord,'^ 
who  seem,  during  part  of  our  Lord's  ministiy,  to  have 
resided  in,  or  to  have  been  frequent  visitors  in,  that 
city  (St.  Matt.  xu.  46;  Mark  iii.  31).  If  with  some 
early  wi-iters  (Papias,  Clement  of  Alexandiia,  Chry- 
sostom),  and  some  modern  scholars  (in  particular  Mr. 
F.  Meyrick,  in  an  elaborate  article  under  "  James,"  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible),  wo  were  to  identify  the 
wi-iter  of  the  Epistle,  the  Ijrother  of  the  Lord,  with  the 
Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alphceus,  we  might  lay  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  two  names  appear  in  close  juxta- 
position in  cue  list  of  the  Apostles  in  Acts  i.  13.  The 
point  is,  indeed,  too  doubtful  to  bs  insisted  on,  bu^  in 


any  case  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  among  whom  James 
must  from  the  first  have  been  iire-eminent,  were  present 
with  the  company  of  the  Twelve  at  that  first  gatheruig 
of  the  disciples  after  the  Ascension,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  one  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  aiul 
recording  all  that  seemed  essential  of  the  words  and 
acts  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  the 
Circumcision,  and  the  other  assumed  more  and  more 
definitely  the  position  of  the  chief  i^astor  of  that 
Church,  must  they  have  been  thrown  together  with 
common  interests  and  with  like  thoughts.  The  new 
faith,  of  which  both  were  preachers,  woidd  present 
itseH,  we  might  expect,  under  the  same  aspect  to  those 
who  looked  at  it  as  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

4.  Even  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  brings  to 
^^ew  some  veiy  striking  instances  of  this  resemblance. 
In  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  there  so  direct  and 
obvious  a  reproduction  of  the  teacliing  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  in  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
If  in  the  one  we  read  the  command,  "Judge  not  that 
ye  be  not  judged  "  (Matt.  vii.  1),  the  other  expands  and 
enforces  the  precept :  "  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another, 
brethren.  He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  and 
judge th  his  brother,  speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  and 
judgeth  the  law"  (James  iv.  11).  If  the  one  gives  as 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  "  Take  therefore  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself  "  (Matt.  vi.  34),  the  other  is  not 
loss  emphatic  in  its  warnings,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say, 
To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain : 
whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow " 
(James  iv.  13,  14),  If  the  one  rebukes  the  casuistry 
that  prevailed  among  the  Rabbinic  schools  as  to  the 
use  of  oaths  with  the  wide  command,  "  I  say  imto  you. 
Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's 
tliroae;  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool" 
(Matt.  V.  34),  the  other  with  a  like  solemnity  utters  its 
protest  against  the  prevailing  evil,  "Above  all  things, 
my  brethren,  stvear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  ly  the 
earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath,"  and  reproduces  hi  almost 
identical  words  the  command,  "  Let  your  communica- 
tion be.  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever  is  moro 
than  these  cometli  of  evil  "  (Matt.  v.  37  ;  James  v.  12). 
So  in  like  manner  the  warning  against  a  divided,  half- 
hearted serA-ice,  "  No  man  can  sei-vo  two  masters :  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else 
he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  "  (Matt.  xi.  24),  has  its 
unmistakable  counterpart  in  St.  James's  warning,  "  A 
doiible-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.  ,  . 
The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God" 
(James  i.  8  j  iv.  4), 

5.  These  are  the  more  striking  instances,  but  a  closer 
study  will  bring  many  more  to  light,  to  the  full  as 
interesting  and  suggestive, 

(a)  I  note  the  recurrence  in  the  Epistle  of  what  one 
may  call  the  formuk  of  tecxMng  by  beatitudes,  of 
which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  presents  so  stiiking 
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an  example.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation  "  (James  i.  12).  "  Whoso  looketh  into  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being 
not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man 
shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed  "  (i.  25).  And  yet  again,  in 
a  passage  where  the  use  of  the  word  "  happy  "  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion  weakens  the  force  of  the  teaching : 
*'  Behold,  we  count  them  blessed  that  endure  "  (r.  11). 

(b)  Our  Lord's  words  pointing  to  the  perishableness 
of  all  eartlily  riches,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  cornipt " 
(Matt.  vi.  19),  seem  to  have  been  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  when  he  wrote, "  Go  to  now, 
ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  sliall 
come  on  you.  Tour  riches  are  corrupted  [literally, 
'decayed'],  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Tour 
gold  and  sUver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall 
be  a  witness  against  you  "  (James  v.  1 — 3). 

(c)  We  may  well  believe  that  the  words,  "  Hath  not 
Grod  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  "  (James  ii.  5),  could  only  have 
been  written  by  one  who  had  heard  or  read  the  beati- 
tude, "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
iingdom  of  heaven "  (Matt.  v.  3),  connected  as  that 
beatitude  doubtless  was  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
other  report  of  it,  which  we  find  in  Luke  vi.  20,  and  in 
which  the  blessing  is  declared  to  attach  to  those  who 
are  "  poor"  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense. 

(d)  The  stress  laid  by  St.  James  on  the  right  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue  (i.  26),  on  the  terrible  evils  which 
flow  from  its  unrestrained  licence  (iii.  1 — 14),  while  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  devout,  subdued,  reeoUective 
iemper  in  aU  ages,  has  yet  many  points  of  unmistak- 
able aflB.nity  with  our  Lord's  words,  "  Every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in 
the  day  of  judgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned  " 
(Matt.  xii.  36,  37). 

(e)  We  may  note  again  the  almost  verbal  agreement 
of  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  x.  28,  "  Fear  not  them 
wliich  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kiU  the  soul ; 
but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell,"  with  those  of  St.  James  (iv.  12), 
"There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy." 

(/)  The  prominence  given  in  our  Lord's  teaching  to 
"the  record  of  the  two  great  commandments,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour "  (Matt.  xix.  19 ;  xxii.  39),  as 
one  of  those  on  which  hang  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,"  is,  of  course,  a  feature  common  to  aU  the 
Synoptic  Gospels ;  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  when  St. 
James  cites  that  commandment,  it  is  with  an  epithet 
wliich  specially  marks  it  as  a  law  given  by  the  great 
Xing,  intended  to  seciu'e  the  true  freedom  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  (comp.  Matt.  xvii.  26,  "  Then 
are  the  children  free").  With  hiin  it  is  at  once  "the 
Toyal,"  the  kingly  law,  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty " 
<ii.  8;  i.  25). 

ig)  The  special  attribute  of  God  as  the  Father  of 
eH  uiaiJdiLa,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  is  brought 


before  us  in  both  Gospel  and  Epistle  as  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  the  stay  and  comfort  of  their  lives.  "  If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?"  (Matt. 
vii.  11.)  "Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights  " 
(James  i.  17). 

(7i)  St.  James's  solemn  warning  against  a  hoUow 
profession  of  faith,  hearing  and  not  doing — "Be  ye 
doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  decei\-ing  your 
own  selves  "  (i.  22) — presents  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
yet  more  authoritative  announcement,  "  Every  one  that 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  bmlt  his 
house  upon  the  sand  "  (Matt.  vii.  26). 

(i)  The  necessity  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  accept- 
able and  effective  iirayer  is  stated  by  St.  James,  "  Let 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering"  (i.  6),  as  one  who 
had  entered  into  our  Lord's  teaching,  "  All  things, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive  "  (Matt.  xxi.  22). 

6.  These  examples  are  enough  to  show  that  the  two 
books  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper, 
stood  in  very  close  connection  with  each  other ;  that 
their  vmters  lived  as  in  the  same  atmosphere  of 
thought,  saw  the  same  j)hase  of  truth,  lived  on  the 
same  memories  of  a  higher  teaching  than  their  own, 
and  addressed  themselves  mainly  to  the  same  class  of 
readers.  They  wUl  have  helped  to  prove,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  papers  that  have  preceded  this,  that 
each  of  the  four  Gospels  from  which  we  learn  all  that 
can  be  learnt  as  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Son  of 
man,  bore  upon  it,  more  or  less  plainly,  the  stamp  of 
local  and  individual  feeling ;  that  each  was  also  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  of  the  gi-eat  sections  into 
which  the  Apostolic  Church  was  diA'ided,  and  of  the 
great  teachers  by  whom  they  were  severaEy  represented. 
It  may  seem,  at  first,  that  we  lose  something  of  the 
absolute  certainty  of  our  faith,  by  thus  tracing,  on  so 
wide  a  scale,  the  intermixture  of  a  human-  element. 
That  loss,  however  (if  it  were  right  to  consider  the 
question  of  loss  or  gain  at  all,  when  we  are  simply 
called  on  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  the  e^ddence, 
and  say  what  seems  to  us  absolutely  trae,  or  most  like 
the  truth),  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  new 
life  and  interest  which  are  given  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  by  this  mode  of  study.  It  is  something  to 
feel  that  they  too  were  written  by  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  influenced  by  associations,  detei-miQed  as 
to  theii'  subject-matters  and  form  by  the  antecedent 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  We  have  to  gi'asp  the  law 
of  unity  in  variety,  one  truth  seen  imder  many  aspects, 
which  has  in  aU  ages  marked  the  successive  revelations 
of  the  Eternal,  who  having  "'  in  simdry  times  and  divers 
manners  spoken  in  times  past  imto  the  fathers  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  liis  Son,"  and  has 
permitted  that  last  crowning  revelation  to  be  recorded 
through  the  same  human  instnunentality,  and  with  th© 
same  manifold  diversity. 
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THE    PEEFUMES    OF    THE    BIBLE.— II. 

BY    GEORGE   C.    M.    BIRDWOOD,    JI.A.    EDIN.,    INDIA   MUSEUM. 


FBANKINCENSE. 

RANKINCENSE,  in  Hebrew  lebonah,  in 
Arabic  Inban,  in  Greek  xi^avos,  and  in 
modern  commerce  oUlamim.  Tliere  can 
bo  no  possible  doubt  of  the  identity  of  oli- 

frcoukincense,  with  the  lebonah  of  the  Jews, 


reason  that  frankincense  is  the  type  and  crown  of  all 
incense,  it  will  be  treated  of  at  greater  length  than  any 
other  of  the  precious  perfumes  hereinbefore  or  after 
named. 

The  ofPering  of  incense  on  altars  and  in  cups  and 
closed  censers  is  represented  in  painting  and  sculpture 


GATHESING    FRANKINCENSE    IN   ARABIA    (FROM    A    PLATE    IN    THEVET'S    "  LA    COSMOGBAPHW 

UNIVERSELLE,"    PARIS,    1575). 


and  Xl$avos  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  a  paper  of  mine,  "  On 
the  Genus  Boswellia,  mth  Descriptions  and  Figures 
of  Three  new  Species,"  communicated  to  the  Linua?an 
Society  in  1869,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  F.R.S.,  and  pub- 
lished in  vol.  xx\'ii.  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  I  have, 
I  believe,  at  last  settled  the  controversy  which  has  gone 
on  for  ages  concerning  frankincense — whether  Arabia 
produced  it,  or  India,  or  the  Lebanon,  and  whether 
a  fir-tree,  or  what  ether  tree.  This  article,  therefore, 
will  be  abstracted  from  the  Society's  I'-tper,  and  for  the 


on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  but  althougit 
incense  as  a  rule  implies  frankincense,  and  these  repre- 
sentations might,  with  more  or  less  plausibiUty,  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Jewish  ritual,  in  strictness  they  merely 
record  the  contemporaneous  use  of  incense.  "We  are 
expressly  told  by  Herodotus  that  frankincense  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  balsamic  substances  used  in  the  prepr,- 
ration  of  the  mummies  of  the  Egyptians;  but  although 
this  was  probably  from  its  being  sacred  to  the  ser™e  = 
o£  their  gods,  still  the  first  undoubted  record  of  tnt  uso; 
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of  frankincense,   and.  tlie    first  mention  of  it  (as   yet 
known),  is  in  tlie  Bible. 

"  Stacte  and  onyclia,  and  galbanum,  with  pure  frank- 
iacense,"  were  tlie  "  sweet  spices  "  of  which  the  "  pure 
and  holy  perfume,"  or  "  confection,"  of  divine  prescrip- 
tion was  made  "  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,"  which 
was  offered,  every  morning  and  evening  on  the  "  altar 
of  incense,"  or  "golden  altar,"  set  in  the  "  holy  place," 
between  the  "  golden  candlestick "  and  the  "  table 
of  shewbread,"  before  the  "  holy  of  holies  "  (Exod.  xxx. 
34 — 36).  The  priest  took  a  censor  "full  of  burnmg 
coals  of  fire"  from  off  "the  altar  of  burnt-offering," 
or  "brazen  altar,"  and  his  "hands  full  of  the  sweet 
incense  beaten  small,"  and  entered  the  "holy  place" 
from  the  "court  of  the  tabernacle,"  and  emptied  his 
censer  upon  tlie  golden  altar,  and  "  put  the  incense  iipon 
the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of  incense  may 


cover  the  mercy-seat"  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).  It  w&s  death 
for  the  priests  to  make  the  sacred  incense  for  themselves, 
even  "to  smell  thereto"  (Exod.  xxx.  37,  38),  or  for  any 
one  but  the  priests,  "the  seed  of  Aaron,"  to  offer  it 
(Numb.  iii.  10 ;  xvi. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—21),  or  to  bum 
"  strange  incense  "  upon  the  golden  altar  (Exod.  xxx.  9 ; 
Lev.  X.  1—7;  Numb.  iii.  4;  xxvi.  61).  Neither  was  ifc 
lawful  to  offer  burnt  sacrifice,  or  meat-offering,  or  to 
pour  drink-offering  thereon  (Exod.  xxx.  9)  ;  but  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  of  atonement  was  once  in. 
every  year  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  thereof  (Exod.  xxx. 
10  ;  Lev.  iv.  7).  "Pure  frankincense  "  was  put  on  each 
of  the  two  rows  in  which  the  twelve  baked  cakes  of  fine 
flour  were  set  on  the  table  of  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  7) ; 
it  was  also  put  upon  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  15, 
16;  vi.  IS',  axid  was  expressly  prohibited  to  be  put  upon 
tliG  sin  offering  of  fine  flour,  "for  it  is  a  sin-offering" 
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(Lev.  V.  11),  or  ou  "the  offering  of  jealousy''  of  barley- 
meal,  '•  for  it  is  an  offering  ....  bringing  iniquity 
to  remembrance  "  (Numb.  v.  15).  And  in  tbe  serAace 
of  the  sanctuary  certain  Levitos  were  appointed  to 
oversee  "  the  frankincense  and  the  spices  "  (1  Chron. 
ix.  29),  which  were  laid  in  "  a  great  chamber "  '•  of  the 
house  of  Grod  "  (Neh.  xiii.  5,  9). 

Frankincense  is  often  named  in  the  poetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of 
the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all  powders  of  the  mer- 
chant" (Song  of  Songs  iii.  6) — an  image  which  those 
only  can  fully  appreciate  who  themselves  have  been 

"  Where,  through  the  sand  of  morning  land, 
The  caaiel  bears  the  spice." 

"  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse ;  a  spi-ing 
shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed.  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard 
of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant  fruits ;  camphire  {henna), 
with  spikenard,  spikenard  and  saffron ;  calamus  (Boosa 
teste,  Royle)  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frank- 
incense; myrrh  and  aloes  (aloes-wood),  with  all  the  chief 
spices :  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  liA-ing  waters, 
and  streams  from  Lebanon  "  (Song  of  Songs  iv.  12 — 15). 
"  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve  with  an  offering,  nor 
wearied  thee  with  incense  (lebonali,  i.e.  frankincense). 
Thou  hast  brought  me  no  sweet  cane  {Boosa  teste, 
Royle)  with  money  "  (Isa.  xliii.  23, 24).  "  The  multitude 
of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midiau 
and  Ejihali ;  all  they  f i-om  Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall 
bring  gold  and  incense  (lebonah,  frankincense)"  (Isa.  Ix. 
6).  "He  that  offereth  an  oblation  is  as  if  he  offered 
swine's  blood;  he  that  bumeth  incense  {lebonah,  frank- 
incense) as  if  he  blessed  an  idol"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  3).  "  To 
what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense  {lebonah,  frank- 
incense) from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet-cane  {Boosa  teste, 
Royle)  from  a  far  country  ?  "  (Jer.  vi.  20.)  "  And  they 
shall  come  from  the  cities,  and  from  the  plain,  and  from 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  south  [that  is,  Arabia ;  see 
Matt.  xii.  42,  and  compare  Gen.  xxv.  6  with  Matt.  ii.  1), 
bringing  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifices,  and  meat-offer- 
ings, and  incense  {lebonah,  frankincense),  and  bringing 
sacrifices  of  praise,  into  the  house  of  tlie  Lord"  (Jer. 
xvii.  26).  These  passages  emphatically  derive  frauk- 
incense'^rom  Sheba. 

"See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adoru, 
See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  lite— impatient  for  the  skies  ! 
See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ! 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings. 
And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabasau  springs  ! 
For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow  !  " 

The  Hebrew  words  for  incense  are  quite  different  from 
the  Hebrew  word  (lebonah)  for  frankincense.  These 
words  for  incense  are  miktar,  hitter,  and  heturoth,  but 
in  most  of  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found  frank- 
incense may  be  understood  as  necessarily  a  constituent 
of  the  sacred  incense  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  Kitto  says 
that  these  words  for  incense  {miktar,  Jcitter.  and  ketii- 
roth)  all  signify  to  raise  an  odour  by  burnirg,  and  are 


applied  not  only  to  the  offering  of  incense,  but  of  sacri- 
fices, and  he  points  out  that  the  word  which  denotes  the 
incense  of  sweet  spices,  in  Exod.  xxx.  1 — "And  thou 
shalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense  upon  :  of  shittim 
wood  shalt  thou  make  it" — describes  au  incense  of  fat 
in  Ps.  IxA-i.  15  :  "I  will  offer  imto  thee  burnt  saci-ifice« 
of  fatlings,  with  the  incense  of  rams ;  I  will  offer  bul- 
locks with  goats."  But  the  word  may  be  used  to  give 
poetic  expression  to  the  passage,  as  the  thing  itscK  was 
used  to  give  a  sweet  savour  to  the  burnt  sacrifices.  In 
1  Chron.  ^4.  49  the  word  for  incense  is  also  used,  ac- 
cording to  Calmet,  for  the  fat  of  victims  offered  ou  tho 
altar  of  bui'ut-offei-ings,  but  here,  it  may  be  supposed, 
without  j)oetical  licence.  Gradually,  as  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  the  Jews  gi'ew  into  light  and  life,  tho 
offering  of  incense  sublimed  itseU"  away  in  i^rayer,  as 
indicated  in  the  figurative  language  of  DaA-id,  in  Ps. 
cxli.  2 — "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incense, 
and  the  lifting  iip  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice." 
And  the  same  figure  is  used  in  the  magnificent  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse : — "  And  the  four-and-twenty  elders 
.  .  .  .  having  eveiy  one  of  them  harjjs  and  golden 
vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  "  (Rev.  v.  8).  "  And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censor;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer 
it  with  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was  before  the  thi'one.  And  the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand  "  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 

The  Jews  buried  their  dead,  the  burning  of  the  bodies 
of  Saul  and  his  sons  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  13)  being  quite 
exceptional ;  but  still  they  largely  used  unguents  and 
spices,  possibly  including  fi*ankincense  in  their  sepul- 
chral rites.  The  dead  body  was  anointed  ^vith  spikenard 
(John  xii.  3,  7),  and  they  "  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with 
the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John 
xix.  39,  40).  And  of  the  burial  of  Asa  it  is  written,  "And 
they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  which  was  fiUed  with  sweet  odom-s  and  divers 
kinds  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art :  and  they  made 
a  very  great  burning  for  him."^  The  account  in  tho 
Iliad  of  the  burning  of  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  by 
substituting  the  presentation  of  cows  to  Brahmins  for 
tho  sacrifice  of  horses  at  the  pyre,  and  mUk  for  wine  to 
quench  its  embers,  would  sen'e  to  describe  the  f  imeral 
rites  of  a  wealthy  high-caste  Hindoo  of  Bombay,  in 
which  frankincense,  with  all  manner  of  balsamic  sub- 
stances and  fragrant  woods  and  oils,  is  largely  used ; 
and  we  know  that  in  the  burning  of  tliedead  the  Greeks, 
like  tlio  Romans,  used  frankincense  extravagantly ;  but 
yet  frankincense  is  not  anywhere  named  in  the  Iliad  or 
the  Odyssey,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  imkno^vn  to  tho 
Greeks  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  sung.^ 

But  from  about  400  B.C.,  and  probably  as  tho  result 
of  tho  opening  of  tho  Egyptian  ports  by  Psammetichus, 

1  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  Pet.  Cunajus,  De  Ripuh.  Hebraorum,  Leyden, 
1631.  _ 

2  Crusias,  n^^r.iaric  Lexic:>n,  trans.  Smith  ;  ed.  Arnold. 
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B.C.  670,  and  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  B.C.  573 — most 
imj)ortant  dates  in  tlie  history  of  Eastern  products — 
frankincense  is  commonly  and  unceasingly  mentioned 
by  classical  wi-iters.  Herodotus  (B.C.  484)  mentions  it 
frequently,'  and  that  Arabia  is  the  only  country  which 
produces  it ;  and  all  that  he  says  of  it  is  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant and  valuable.  Theophrastus  (B.C.  894 — 287) 
gives  (Paris  edition  of  Didot,  pp.  143 — 145)  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  account  of  its  natural  histoiy  of  all 
wi-iters,  and  he  very  precisely  limits  the  region  of  its 
production  to  a  narrow  strip  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia 
or  Hadramaut.  Agatharchides  (B.C.  200)  mentions  it  as 
a  product  of  Ai-abia.  PUny  (a.d.  23 — 79)  says  that  no 
country  produces  it  but  Arabia  f  and  Ptolemy  places 
the  thiu-iferous  or  Libauatophorus  region  (GeograjMa 
Ptoleincei ;  Basilise,  1542  ;  and  Orbis  Ardiquitat.  Geo- 
graph.  secuncUhm,  Ptolemcsum;  Amstelodami,  1730) 
between  MakaUa  and  Muscat,  placing  the  Smyruo- 
phorus  to  its  west,  behind  Makalla.  Diodorus^  (B.C. 
60),  Strabo'*  (B.C.  54  to  a.d.  24),  and  Arrian^  (about  a.d. 
90)  say  that  it  is  produced  both  in  Southern  Arabia  and 
in  the  parts  of  Africa,  opj)osite — the  Soumali  country. 
Dioscorides"  (first  century  after  Christ),  who  describes 
di'ugs  merely  apart  from  their  natural  history,  says  that 
frankincense  is  produced  in  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Libauatophorus,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  also  an 
Indian  kind — the  source  of  all  the  controversy  as  to  the 
true  habitat  of  frankincense ;  for  all  the  great  Arabian 
wi-iters  mislead  themselves  by  this  statement  of  Dios- 
corides,  so  much  in  those  days  did  men  set  up  tlie 
authority  of  a  book,  themselves  misinterpreted,  against 
obsei'vation  and  reason. 

The  casual  notices  of  the  Latin  poets  and  historians 
of  the  empire  are  very  valuable  in  the  present  argument. 
The  most  j)ertinent  of  them  are  quoted  by  Stuckius  in 
his  Sacrorum  Sacrificiorumque  Gentilium  Descriptio, 
and  in  the  Hierobotanicon  of  Celsius.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Latin  poets — Ovid,  Horace,  Yii-gil,  Martial, 
and  Statins — the  word  for  frankincense  {thus)  is  always 
catching  the  eye  on  the  look-out  for  it.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  TibuUus,  Claudian,  and  Apuleius,  once  or 
twice  in  Plautus,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius,  once  in  Per- 
sius,  and  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  have  searched,  in  Terence. 
The  single  quotations,  from  Ausonius  and  Florus,  which 
name  the  Lebanon  as  the  habitat  of  the  frankincense- 
tree,  are  quite  hackneyed.  It  is  continually  occurring 
in  the  Christian  Latin  poet  Prudentius,  whom  I  have 
never  found  quoted  on  the  subject.  This  mass  of 
quotations  is  direct  evidence  of  the  universal  use  of 
frankincense  throughout  the  ancient  world  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  and  of  the  complete  communion  of  the 
nations  under  Rome — such  a  community  as  steam  and 
electricity  are  now  once  again  bringing  about  for  the 

1  Schweighaeuser's  Lexicon  Herodotewn  ;  and  see  Clio,  183  ;  Euterpe 
8  and  86  ;  Thalia,  97  and  107 ;  and  Melpomene,  75 ;  EawUnsou's 
traas. 

-  Book  sii.,  cliap.  14,  Holland  trans. 

^  Book  v.,  cbap.  iii. 

^Bookxv-i.,  chap.  iv.  ;  Bohn's  trans. 

*  Vincent's  trans.  Psi-^i^lus,  or  Voyage  of  Kcarchus.     Oxford,  1809. 

*  Ajoo-Kop;d7i9,  Iiiterorete  Marcello  Vergilio,  Colonise,  1529 ;  et  ex 
nova  interprctatione  J.  A.  Sarraceni.    Lugduniae,  1598. 


whole  habitable  world,  and  which,  since  the  decline  of 
Rome's  empire,  has  survived  alone  in  the  spii-itual  domi- 
nion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  passages 
taken  together,  prove  the  universal  trade  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity  for  centuries  in  frankincense.  In  the  way  of 
this  trade,  however  much  its  monopolists  may  have  de- 
sired to  make  a  mystery  about  it,  the  countiy  from  which 
it  was  produced  must  have  become  known  to  thousands 
of  persons ;  and  therefore  great  weight  is  to  be  given 
to  the  universal  consent  wliich  these  passages  prove, 
that  frankincense  was  procured  from  "Arabia,"  "the 
Arabians,"  "  Sabeea,"  and  "the  Sabaeans,"  "Panchaia," 

"  I  know  where  the  Isles  of  Perfume  are — 
Many  a  fathom  down  in  the  sea, 
To  the  south  of  sun-bright  Araby  !  " 

As,  however,  in  ancient  times  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  East  and  West  was  for  centuries  poured  into  and 
exchanged  in  the  coast-cities  of  Ai-abia — a  trade  so  rich 
and  rai'e,  and  which  so  charmed  the  imaginations  of 
men,  that  some  of  the  sublimest  allusions  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  are  derived  from  it,  and  its  fame  "vibrates  ia 
the  memory  yet "  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Arabian  Seas — many  products  of  countries 
further  east  than  Arabia  may  have  been,  and  indeed 
were,  received  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  as  products  of  Ai-abia ;  but  as  to  frankincense,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  reply  here  that  it  is  always  mentioned 
as  a  foreign  production  in  ancient  Hindoo  books,  and 
that  to  this  day  the  people  in  the  bazaars  of  Western 
India  tell  you  that  it  comes  from  Arabia,  and  that  not 
so  much,  I  believe,  because  it  is  simply  a  fact  of  their 
present  dealings  with  Arabia,  but  because  of  the  wide 
tradition  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Sabseaus  which 
still  lingers  in  the  East. 

The  high  honour  in  which  the  offering  of  fi-ankincense 
was  held  is  shown  by  its  being  named  as  one  of  the  three 
gifts  of  "the  wise  men  from  the  East"  (Matt.  ii.  11),  the 
significance  of  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passages 
in  Claudian  and  Prudentius,  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded.'  In  the  Revelation  (rdii.  11  — 13)  we  have 
another  confirmation  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  it, 
whenever  that  book  was  written  :  "  And  the  merchants 
of  the  earth  sliall  weep  and  mourn  over  her  (Babylon) ; 
for  no  man  buyeth  theii*  merchandise  any  more :  the  mer- 
chandise of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of 
pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet, 
and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and 
all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and 
ointments,  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine 
flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and 
chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men." 

Coming  to  a  later  time,  Avicenna,  Serapion,  Edresi, 
AbuKeda,  and  Ibn  Baluta  aU  agree  that  frankmcense 
is  produced  in  the  Hadramaut,  behind  Merbat  and 
Sheba.^     Serapion  and  Avicenna,  misleading  themselves 


"  Miracula  Christi :  Passio  Eulalise.  P.  S.  Vincentii  :  "  Magorum 
munera." 

^Bochart,  Geographic:.  Sacra.  Trai.  ad  Rhenum,  1671;  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1692,  lib.  a.,  ch.  18. 
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by  Dioseorides,  say  that  it  is  produced  in  India  also.^ 
AbuKeda  says  that  frankincense  is  found  nowhei-e  else 
but  in  Yemen.  Ibn  Baluta  would  appear  to  have  seen 
the  very  tree  at  Haf  ek,  or  Hasek.'  Marco  Polo,  wi-iting 
of  Escier  (Sheher),  says  that  the  frankincense  here  distils 
from  a  certain  small  tree  that  resembles  a  fir.^  Thovet, 
in  his  celebrated  Cosmograjphie  Universelle  (Paris,  1575), 
in  describiug  the  country  about  Pecher  (Sheher)  and 
Fartack,  cities  of  Aden,  says  that  the  frankincense-tree 
resembles  the  firs.  He  figures  a  true  Bosivellia,  how- 
ever; but  in  the  background,  it  is  most  important  to 
observe,  are  clumps  of  firs,  not  sketclied  on  the  spot,  of 

1  Bochart,  loc.  cit. ;   Garcia  ab  Hoito,  Aromat.  et  Simp.  Hist.,  Ant. 
1579;  lib.  i.,  ch.  6. 

'  Travels,  traus.  by  Lee. 

3  Travels,  Bohn's  trans.,  book  iii.,  cb.  xl. 


course,  like  the  Boswellia,  but  put  in  on  the  authoritv 
of  Marco  Polo  and  the  hackneyed  quotations  from 
Ausonius  and  Florus.  Hence  evidently  the  origin  of 
the  obstinate  error  that  tlie  frankincense-tree  is  a  fir. 

Garcia  ab  Horto"*  for  a  time  exploded  the  error  that 
India  produced  frankincense,  and  in  his  figure  of  the 
tree  copies  Thevet's  without  the  backgroimd  of  firs. 
Grerard,  in  his  Serhal  (London,  1597),  merely  copies 
Garcia.  Clusius  {Exoticarum,  1605)  merely  notes  on 
GarcLa  ab  Horto  the  iuvention  by  Gerard,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  A^ncenna  ("Venice,  1490),  of  the  synonym  "  oli- 
banum"  for  frankiacense.  But  in  fact  this  sjTiouym  is 
used  so  early  as  1033,  by  Pope  Benedict  IX.^ 

■1  Aromatxim  et  SimxiUcium  Historia,   Ant.    1579,  loc.  supra  cit. 
5  lu  a  bull,    quoted  by  Du  Cange,   "Glossarium  Manuale  Scrip. 
MediEB  et  Iniimte  Latinitatis."  Halle,  1778. 
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^UT,  furtlier  (14),  it  is  a  consideration  which 
we  should  ponder  with  the  deepest  care  and 
reverence,  for  it  was  stated  and  revealed  by 
Christ  that  the  constitutions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  in  themselves  imperfect ;  that  the  morality 
which  they  sanctioned  was  guided  by  a  spirit  of  gracious 
accommodation  to  the  needs  and  shortcomings  of  a  stifE- 
necked  raee.^  If,  as  our  Saviour  taught  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  even  that  law  which  was  delivered  to  Moses 
on  Sinai,  and  of  which  the  immediate  and  absolute  iuspi- 
jation  is  more  thoroughly  and  distinctly  attested  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  yet 
designedly  suffered  to  be  weakened  by  human  imper- 
fections, it  is  more  than  ob^•ious  that  we  have  the  highest 
eanction  for  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  same 
and  similar  imperfections  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
record.  Looking  at  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  we 
find  ample  proofs  that  it  records  a  revelation  of  God 
to  man  such  as  is  not  accorded  by  any  other  literature ; 
but  when  wo  find  also  that  it  did  not  formally  con- 
aemn  polygamy  and  slavery — that  it  records  with  lao 
apparent  condemnation,  at  times  even  with  a  semblance 
of  approbation,  acts  of  national  cruelty,  of  individual 
treachery,  of  indiscriminate  extirpation,  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christ's  Gospel  teach  us  to  repudiate — when 
we  see  in  it  no  specific  revelation  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tion, of  universal  charity,  of  an  immortality  beyond 
the  grave — we  are  siu*ely  driven  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  a  whole,  it  stands  on  a  lower  and  more  imperfect 
level  than  that  to  which  Christ's  Gospel  has  lifted  us, 
and  that,  apart  from  its  relativity,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  accepting  its  every  word  and  narrative  as  infallibly 
and  in  the  same  degree  Diviue. 

1  Cf.  Matt.  V.  43 ;  xix.  8  ;  Mark  x.  5 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  Gal.  iii.  13— 
"19  ;  Acts  XT.  10.  In  this  last  passage  one  of  the  most  essential 
ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  referred  to  as  forming  part  of 
"  a  yoke  ^rhich  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear."  St. 
Paul  also  calls  it  a  "yoke  of  bondage  "  (Gal.  v.  1),  and  "weak  and 
J)eggarly  elements  "  (ir,  9). 


15.  Turning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  structure  o£ 
Holy  Scripture  to  the  facts  of  its  preservation,  and 
regarding  such  facts  as  in  themselves  significant  indi- 
cations of  what  God  would  have  us  to  believe,  we  shall 
find  that  many  cu-cumstances  tend  to  confirm  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  it  is  evident  that  our 
previous  inquiries  tend. 

a.  The  Scriptures  are  not  wi-itten  in  any  universal 
language.  Even  if  they  were,  all  language  is  inadequate 
to  the  full  expression  of  the  human  mind  ;  it  is  at  best 
but  an  asymptote  to  tltought.  But  much  more  is  it 
certain,  that  although  the  Bible  admits  of  translation 
far  better  than  any  other  book,  yet  when  its  thoughts 
are  transferred  from  one  language  to  another,  much  of 
their  beauty  and  delicacy  may  bo  lost,  something  of 
their  meaning  and  accuracy  must  be  evaporated,  in  the 
process.  The  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus  apologises 
for  seeming  to  come  short  of  some  words  which  he  had 
laboured  to  interpret,  for,  he  wisely  adds,  "  the  same 
things  uttered  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  iuto  another 
tongue,  have  not  the  same  force  in  them."-  Tet  it  is 
from  translations  alone  that  the  "Word  of  God  can  be 
known  to  all  but  an  iasignificant  fraction  of  the  human 
race. 

/3.  ISTor  Is  it  from  translations  ©nly,  but  from  trans- 
lations which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  often  exceeduigly 
imperfect.  That  this  was  the  case  with  the  LXX.  we 
have  ah-eady  seen  ;  it  was  even  more  so  with  the  Yetus 
Itala  so  universally  used  in  the  "Western  Church ;  it  is 
so  with  the  Vulgate  ;  it  is  so  with  every  version,  ancient 
or  modem,  which  has  been  made  duriag  the  course  of 
2,000  years,  not  excluding  our  own,  Most  of  those  who 
believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  infallibly  dictated 
attach  their  reverence  to  the  words  of  their  English 
Bible,  which,  great  as  it  is,  and  admirable,  and  well  de- 

'  He  adds,  "And  not  only  these  things,  but  the  law  itself,  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference,  when 
they  are  spokea  in  their  own  language."    {^Fr6U>g\M  to  JEccIssiosticus.) 
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serving  of  our  reverence,  is  yet,  in  many  instances, 
seriously  imperfect.  Had  it  been  the  fact,  that  the 
original  was  free  from  every,  even  the  most  unimportant, 
error,  or  had  it  been  of  any  importance  to  mankind 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  would  its  translation  have 
thus  been  left  to  the  ine^^table  errors  of  the  uninspired 
intelligence,  or  its  original  test  to  the  iueWtable  imper- 
fections of  human  care  ? 

y.  For  even  the  original  text  is  by  no  means  assured 
to  us.  That  errors  have  crept  into  the  numbers  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  long  been  evident,  and  is  admitted 
by  the  Jews  themselves.  Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts,  none  of  which  are  autographs 
— nay,  the  very  oldest  of  which  are  centuries  younger 
than  the  original  ones — there  are  thousands  of  various 
readings,  which,  although  for  the  most  part  of  the  most 
tri^-ial  and  insignificant  description,  and  although  they 
by  no  means  affect  the  general  sense  and  tenor  of  the 
revelation  delivered,  are  yet  sometimes  of  extreme  inte- 
rest and  importance.  It  is  certain  that  many  glosses 
have  crept  into  the  text.^  There  are  even  jjassages, 
now  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,^  which  have  yet  been 
accepted  for  centuries  as  integral  portions,  even  as 
peculiarly  sacred  portions,  of  the  inspired  books.  Is 
not  this  sufficient  to  show  that  what  was  reaUy  impor- 
tant was  the  Divine  message  and  revelation,  not  the 
form  in  which  it  was  delivered — the  sacred  treasure, 
not  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  conveyed  ? 

16.  We  have  thus  surveyed  with  a  rapid  glance  the 
broad  and  obvious  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  was  nothing  fm-ther 
which  could  guide  us  hx  our  conclusion.  But  Scripture 
is  not  God's  only  revelation  to  mankind :  on  the  con- 
ti-aiy,  it  is  one  of  the  priceless  blessings  which  Scripture 
bestows  upon  our  race  that  it  both  refers  us  to  other 
sources  of  revelation  and  alone  teaches  us  to  interpret 
them.  "  In  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  essential  and 
only  truth,"  says  Stier,  "all  things  in  the  world  are 
only  variously  emiwdied  words  of  the  Creator,  inasmuch 
as  l)y  His  mighty  word  alone  they  are  upheld  in  being  : 
hence  the  same  words  in  Scripture  signify  both 
'word'  and  'thing.'"  "God  does  not,"  says  Luther, 
"  speak  grammatical  vocables,  but  true  essential  things. 
Thus  sun  and  moon,  Peter  and  Paul,  thou  and  I  arc 
nothing  but  words  of  God." 

o.  For  instance,  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  History. 
"With  God  facts  are  lessons.  Amid  the  wildest  tumults 
of  national  confusion  His  voice  is  heard.  Amid  the 
most  intricate  perplexities  of  human  designs  His  hand 
guides  the  crashing  wheelwork  of  human  destiny.  His 
Spirit  is  in  the  wheels,  and  unless  the  Spirit  moves,  the 
wheels  move  not.  No  man  can  study  the  history  of 
any  nation  without  hearing  a  great  voice  rolling  across 

Th^se  glosses,  it  is  true,  ore  mostly  of  a  merely  exegeticnl 
character,  but  tliis  does  not  affect  the  position  here  maintained. 
Though,  says  Bishop  Wordsworth  (on  2  Cor.  iii  3),  "  the  theory 
of  explanatory  interpolations  of  marginal  glosses  into  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.  has  been  sometimes  carried  too  fur,  yet  probably  this 
has  been  the  most  fertile  source  of  error  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
Bacred  volume." 

-e.g.  Matt.  vi.  1,3  ;  Acts  viii.  37;  1  John  t.  7.  Many  would  add 
Mark  xvi.9-20;  John  v.  3,  4  (from  iKdexof^i.u,.)  ;  viii.  1-11, 


the  centuries  which  proclaims  a  kw  older  and  more 
majestic  than  any  human  legislation.  Such  psalms  as 
the  105th,  the  106th,  the  135th,  the  136th,  and  indeed 
many  others,  are  all  but  comments  on  that  one  Divine 
truth  which  is  the  only  real  philosophy  of  history,  that 
"  He  is  the  Lord  our  God,  His  judgments  are  in  all  the 
earth."  They  are,  in  fact,  interpretations  of  Jewish 
history,  which  reveal  to  us  the  eternal  principles  by 
which  all  history  may  be  judged  and  understood. 

H.  Again,  Scripture  constantly  refers  us  to  NATURE, 
by  which  word  we  mean  no  mysterious  entity  endowed 
by  the  imagination  with  independent  power,  but  solely 
the  sum  total  of  those  laws  which  God  has  impressed 
wpoii,  and  whereby  He  governs,  the  material  universe. 
"Duo  sunt,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "quae  in  cognitionem 
Dei  ducunt  Creatio  et  Scriptura."  Here  again  such 
glorious  psalms  as  the  19th  and  the  104th,  together  with 
the  whole  concluding  section  of  the  Book  of  Job,  lead 
us  to  see  in  nature  God's  revelation  of  his  omnipotence, 
his  unchangeableness,  his  infinite  majesty,  the  awful- 
ness  of  his  judgments,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  love. 
We  are  distinctly  taught,  indeed,  that  this  was  the 
main,  and,  for  the  essentials  of  man's  eternal  safety, 
the  adequate  revelation  of  God  to  the  heathen  world. 
It  was  hereby  that  "He  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness."^  It  was  herein  that  "  they  could  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find 
Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  ;  for 
in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.""*  It 
was  herewith  that  God  made  manifest  to  them  what 
may  be  known  of  Him,  "  for  the  in^'isible  things  of 
Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  Ijy  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead."* 

y.  Once  more,  God  makes  himself  known  by  inward 
intuition,  and  above  all  by  the  voice  of  Conscience  to 
the  mind  of  man.  This  is  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  by  the  sacred  writers  in  all  ages.  "  There  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  under.standing."''  "  The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  caudle  of  the  Lord.''  This,  too,  is  referred  to  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  direct  source  of  in=;piration.  "  For,"  he 
says,  "  when  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  havmgnot 
the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves :  which  show  the 
work  of  the  law  wi-ittcn  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness.''* 

The  fact,  then,  that  Scripture  recogfnises  apart  from 
itself  three  great  and  separate  sources  of  revelation — 
the  fact  that  it  recognises  a  Diraie  light  in  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  a  Di\-iue  providence  in  his  history — may 
serve  to  account  for  the  otherwise  perplexing  i^henomena 
of  pagan  wisdom.  It  has  been  often  urged  as  a  sneer 
by  sceptical  writers,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
moral  truth  or  precept  of  Christianity  which  may  not 
be  paralleled  from  pagan  writers.     This  is  undoubtedly 

3  Acts  liv.  17.  4  Acts  xTii.  27,  28.  5  Rom.  i.  19,  20. 

6  Job  TTTii.  8.     7  ProT.  ix.  27.     »  Eom.  ii,  14,  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
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true,  but  so  fax*  from  invoMng  auy  discredit  to  the 
grandeiu'  aud  siifficiency  of  Scripture,  it  is  exactly  what 
Scripture  has  taught  us  to  expect,  and  we  should  rejoice 
with  all  our  hearts  to  know  that  the  Divine  glory,  which 
has  shone  like  the  noonday  in  our  present  dispensation, 
shot  many  a  gleam  of  enlightenment  upon  heathen 
countries  and  ancient  times.  Nature,  and  History,  and 
Conscience  were  to  the  heathen  "  oracles  of  God;"  they 
suggested  thoughts 

"At  which  high  spirits  of  old  woa'd  start 

E'en  from  their  pagan  sleep. 
"Just  guessing  thro'  their  murky  blind. 

Few,  faint,  and  baffiiug  sight. 
Streaks  of  a  brighter  heaven  behind, 

A  cloudless  depth  of  Ught. 
"  Such  thoughts,  the  wreck  of  Paradise, 

Through  many  a  dreary  age. 
Upbore  whate'er  of  good  and  wise 

Yet  lived  in  bard  or  sage."' 

But  is  not  the  revelation  given  us  by  Nature, 
Conscience,  and  History  exactly  analogous  to  the 
fuller,  freer,  deeper  revelation  which  we  obtain  from 
Scripture  ?  It  is  not  vouchsafed  to  us  by  mii-aculous 
interventions,  but  by  natural  processes ;  it  is  not 
portentous,  but  normal;  it  is  not  absolute,  but  par- 
tial ;  it  is  not  final,  but  progressive ;  it  is  not  perfectly 
intelligible,  but  in  parts  obscure.  It  comes  not  in  one 
continuous  blaze  of  brightness,  but  in  scattered  gleams 
of  light,  shining  amid  interspaces  of  darkness.  Much 
of  it  belongs  not  to  knowledge,  but  to  faith ;  it  grants 
not  clearness  of  vision,  but  certainty  of  hope.  There  is 
no  shock  of  overwhelming  con^dctiou,  no  direct  uplifting 
of  the  veil.  After  all  that  we  have  been  taught  of  God, 
it  still  remains  a  part  of  his  nature  that  "  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him,"  though  '■'  righteousness 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  liis  seat."^ 

17.  "  By  their  fruits,"  said  Christ,  "  ye  shall  know 
them.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles  ?  ''3  The  remark  is  no  less  true  of  doctrines 
than  it  is  of  men.  And  what,  we  may  iiroceed  to  ask, 
have  been  the  fruits  of  those  theories  which  identified 
inspiration  with  dictation  or  infallibility  ? 

i.  Now,  first,  it  is  clear  that  a  belief  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  been  infallibly  dictated,  and  are  free 
from  every  error  in  even  the  minutest  particular,  has 
not  given  the  slightest  aid  to  those  who  desired  to 
attain  to  an  infallible  standard.  It  has  not  tended  in 
the  sHghtest  degree  to  save 'them  from  a  multitude  of 
aberrations,  not  only  historical,  political,  social,  and 
scientific,  but  even  theological  and  moral.  Nay  more, 
it  has  in  some  respects  had  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
and  mtiltiply  those  errors,  by  fostering  that  style  of 
dogma  which,  disregarding  the  analogy  of  faith,  and 
the  necessary  limitations  of  human  thought  aud  lan- 
guage, has  built  inverted  pyramids  of  argument  on 
isolated  expressions,  and  drawn  out  many  an  "ever- 
widening  spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of 
single  texts."  The  divergences  of  doctrine  di-awn 
from  the  same  document  have  been  infinite  in  scope ; 
and  however    infallible    the  text,   the    fallibilities   of 

1  Keble,  Christian  Ttar.         2  Ps.  xcvii.  2.  »  Matt.  vii.  16. 


exegesis  have  robbed  it  of  all  decisiveness  in  many 
controverted  points.  Take  but  one  single  point,  the 
long,  dangerous,  discreditable  antagonism  between 
Science  and  Theology,  the  obstinate  opposition  to  new 
discoveries  because  they  seemed  to  contradict  the 
apparent  meaning  of  isolated  texts.  The  fierce  and 
bloody  persecutions  of  sectarian  hatred,  the  ruinous 
aberrations  of  heretical  fanaticism,  the  reluctant  aban- 
donment of  obsolete  tyrannies,  aud  the  violent  defence 
of  unjustifiable  institutions,  have  all  been  due — have 
been  due,  as  an  historic  fact  incapable  of  refutation — 
to  that  view  of  inspiration  which  held  that  every  word 
and  letter  of  Holy  Scripture  came  direct  from  God, 
and  needed  no  modification  from  the  analogy  of  faith. 
Oracles  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  over  aud 
over  again  been  perverted  by  infatuated  interpreters  to 
their  own  destruction.*  Hence  it  is  that  the  Gospel 
of  Peace,  the  Gospel  of  Knowledge,  the  Gospel  of 
Progress,  has  been  desecrated  into  an  armoury  of 
fanaticism,  an  obstacle  to  progi*ess,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  of  science ;  the  Gospel  of  Light,  the  Gospel  of 
Love,  the  Gospel  of  Liberty,  has  been  perverted  to 
stifle  the  lamp  of  the  philosopher,  to  kindle  the  fagot 
of  the  inquisitor,  and  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  slave. 

ii.  Again,  these  harder  and  more  mechanical  Adews  of 
inspiration  have  caixsed  a  burden  of  incessant  terror  to 
the  Churches  and  the  theologians  that  have  maintained 
them.  They  have  led  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuges, 
evasions,  harmonies,  distortions  of '  plain  language, 
avoidance  of  clear  inferences,  suppositions  of  impossible 
ellipse  and  impossible  construction,  tamperiugs  with 
simple  fact  and  simple  record,  which  in  any  other 
criticism  would  be  branded  with  dishonesty.  As  there 
is  hardly  a  singlis  folly  of  the  human  mind  which  has 
not  sheltered  itself  behind  some  phrase  of  Scripture 
torn  away  from  its  context,  and  interpreted  with  a  hard 
literahsm  which  ignores  every  true  canon  of  interpre- 
tation, so  there  is  hardly  a  great  thought  or  a  gi-eat 
movement  or  a  great  discovery  inspired  or  sanctioned 
by  the  inmost  spirit  of  Christianity,  wliich  has  not  at 
some  period  or  other  caused  alarm  and  agitation  to 
those  who  have  persistently  forgotten  that  the  letter 
killeth,  and  that  it  is  the  spirit  only  which  giveth  life, 

iii.  Once  more,  such  views,  from  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  nothing  can  be  gained,  are  the  sad  cause  of  much 
being  lost.  This  hard  denunciative  literalism  repels 
many  from  that  which  they  would  otherwise  reverence ; 
it  disgusts  many  with  that  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise delight.  It  destroys  sympathy  ;  it  consecrates 
error ;  it  invites  attack ;  it  confuses  aU  clearness  of 
moral  vision;  it  blunts  all  delicacy  of  spiritual  per- 
ception ;  it  provokes  controversies  which  it  is  powerless 
to  silence ;  it  accumulates  difficulties  which  it  is  in- 
effectual to  remove ;  it  changes  a  rejoicing  reverence 
into  a  burdensome  superstition,  and  transforms  into  a 
mechanical  and  unreasoning  acceptance  a  free  and 
fearless  faith. 


4  A  possibility  of   which   we  are   warned   in    Scripture  itself^ 
2  Peter  iii.  16. 
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18.  "Wo  believe,  then,  with  an  tmfeigued  heart  fer- 
Tently  that  Holy  Scripture  was  given  by  inspiration  of 
God ;  that  in  it  is  contained  all  that  is  necessary  for  sal- 
vation ;  that  it  is  the  most  priceless  boon  which  God  has 
accorded  to  us,  because  in  it  is  the  fullest  and  clearest 
revelation  of  His  mil  and  purpose  towards  us  and 
towards  our  race — of  the  duties  of  our  life  here,  aud 
our  hopes  in  the  life  hereafter.  We  believe  that  more 
ijlearl}'  than  in  History,  more  loudly  than  in  Xature, 
more  thrilliugly  than  in  Conscience  itself,  we  hear  therein 
the  voice  of  God,  and  that  if  its  accents  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  us,  those  other  voices  would  have  sunk, 
first  into  lamentable  uncertainty,  finally  into  absolute 
silence.  And  as  regards  the  method  of  its  deliverance, 
■we  have  seen  a  multitude  of  facts  both  external  and 
internal  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  analogous 
to  the  deliverance  of  those  truths  which  are  vouchsafed 


to  us  from  other  som-ces;  i.e.  that  it  was  only  super- 
natural as  the  deepest  facts  of  our  spiritual  experience 
are  supernatural,  and  only  miraculous  as  any  com- 
munications must  be  miraculous  whereby  the  finite  is 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  teaching  and  will  of  tho 
Infinite.  We  believe  that  in  reading  it  we  are  reading 
the  vnW,  the  message,  the  dealings  of  God  as  they  wero 
made  manifest  by  the  light  of  His  Spirit  to  the  minds  of 
the  messengers  whom  He  selected ;  but  that  these  mes- 
sages were  not,  for  the  most  part,  revealed  by  openings 
of  the  heaven,  and  unearthly  voices  in  the  air — not  by 
signs  and  wonders  to  startle  and  overwhelm — not  by 
shocks  of  -visible  manifestations  sudden  and  \aolent — 
but  by  spiritual  agencies  analogous  to,  though  far 
iutenser  than,  tliose  whereby,  in  all  ages,  God — who 
is  the  God  not  of  churches  only,  but  of  all  mankind- 
has  inspired  aud  illuminated  the  hearts  of  men. 
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XV. 

\  N  inscription  found  by  Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  at 
Mugheir,  in  Lower  Babylonia,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1854,  is  extremely 
important  and  valuable,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  5th  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  explaining  what  had 
long  seemed  to  be  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between 
Scriptiire  aud  profane  history.  According  to  Daniel,  the 
Babylonian  monarch  present  in  Babylon  at  the  time  of 
its  capture  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  a  certain 
Belshazzar,  a  son  (or  descendant)  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
was  present  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  last  assault, 
and  was  slain  in  the  confusion  of  the  sack  and  pillage 
(Dan.  V.  30).  Now,  according  to  Berosus,  Herodotus,  aud 
Abydenus,  the  name  of  the  last  king  was  not  Belshazzar, 
but  Nabonnedus  (or  Labynetus) ;  he  was  absent  from 
the  city  at  the  time  of  its  capture  ;  and,  when,  at  a  later 
date,  he  surrendered  himself,  was  not  slain,  but  treated 
kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  assigned  him  estates  in 
Carmania.  Moreover,  this  Nabonnedus  was  not  of  the 
royal  stock  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  the  son  of  a 
Babylonian  of  no  very  high  rank,  and  quite  unconnected 
with  tho  prcA-ious  monarchs.  Here,  it  is  plain,  was  a 
real  historical  difficulty,  which  till  recently  believers 
could  only  explain  conjecturaUy,  aud  which  Rationalists 
were  never  tired  of  urging  as  decisive  against  tlio  au- 
thenticity of  Daniel. 

But  the  inscription  of  Nabonnedus  makes  all  per- 
fectly clear  and  intelligible.  This  monarch  tells  us  that 
"his  eldest  son,  the  joy  of  his  heart,"  was  named  Bel- 
shar-uzur,  or  Belshazzar,  and  associates  him  with  himself 
in  a  way  that  implies  his  having  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  co-regent  of  the  empire.  The  fact  thus  made 
known  to  us  removes  all  contradiction  between  the  sacred 
and  the  profaao  in  this  niattor.       Though  Nabonnedus 


was  by  birth  in  no  way  connected  with  the  stock  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar  may  well  have  been  liis 
grandson,  for  in  the  East  the  founders  of  new  dynasties 
almost  always  endeavour  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the 
throne  by  allying  themselves  -with  the  royal  house  which 
they  have  dispossessed.  That  Nabonnedus  followed 
the  usual  practice  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
two  pretenders  to  the  Babylonian  cro^wn  iu  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  came  forward  imder  the  name  of 
" Nabuchadi-ezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonnedus."^  Again, 
though  Nabonnedus,  the  father,  did  not  shut  himself 
up  in  Babylon,  but  kept  the  open  field,  and  at  last  thrcAV 
himself  into  Borsippa,  it  is  evident  that  Bcl-shar-uzur, 
the  son,  may  have  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  capital,  aud  may  have  perished  in  the  night  attack- 
wliich  carried  the  town.  That  Bel-shar-uzur  died  young 
is  implied  in  the  claims  of  the  impostors  above  referred 
to,  who  would  have  assumed  the  name  of  the  eldest  son 
liad  it  not  been  well  known  that  he  was  no  longer  living. 
If  it  be  objected  that  association  was  not  a  practice  of 
the  early  Oriental  governments,  and  that  tho  inscription 
of  Nabonnedus  does  not  state  in  so  many  words  that 
Bel-shar-uzur  was  co-regent,  we  may  reply,  first,  that 
though  association  was  not  customary,  either  in  Baby- 
lonia or  in  Assyria,  as  it  was  iu  Egj-pt,  yet  that  thero 
are  other  instances  of  it  besides  tho  present.  Esar- 
haddon  certainly  associated  his  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  in 
tho  government  of  Assyria  a  year  or  two  boforo  his 
death  ;^  and  when  we  hear  of  "  Chinzinus  aud  Porus"a3 
joint  kings  of  Babylon,  we  have  probably  an  iustanco 
of  association. 

1  Bchistun  Inscription,  col.  i.,  par.  IG,  §  10,  and  col.  iii.,  par.  13,  §  6. 
-  Xen.  C'jrop.  vii.  5,  §  15.      Compare   "  In  that  night  was  Bel- 
Bhazzar  slain"   (Dan.  v.  30). 
3  See  tlie  author's  Aneient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  318,  2nd  edit. 
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PALESTINE  :—(l)   ITS   PRIMITIVE   INHABITANTS. 

BT   THE    REV.   WM.    LEE,   D.D.,    ROXBURGH. 


HE  following  notices  of  the  races  by  whicli 
Palestine  was  inhabited  at  different  periods 
embraced  in  the  Bible  history  may  con- 
veniently be  prefaced  by  some  account  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  itself. 

These  boundaries,  like  the  names  of  the  country, 
have  undergone  frequent  changes  ia  the  course  of 
the  2,000  years  over  which  our  survey  will  extend. 
Thus,  it  is  well  known  that,  as  the  Land  of  Israel, 
Palestine  included  within  its  area  considerable  terri- 
tories to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  comprehending,  even 
in  the  times  of  Joshua,  aU  Gdead  and  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  or  the  whole  of  that  fertile 
country  which,  towards  the  east,  reaches  to  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Amon,  and  on  the  north  by  Mount  Hermon. 
Now,  no  part  of  these  territories  belonged  to  the  Land 
of  Canaan ;  that  laud  lay  wholly  to  the  west  of  Jordan. 
It  is  true  that,  before  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  the 
CJanaanites  themselves  had  been  accustomed  to  over- 
step the  limits  of  their  land  in  this  du-ection,  and  were 
£onud  in  considerable  numbers  in  Gdead  and  Bashan, 
as  weU  as  in  lands  further  south  (Numb.  xxi.  1) ;  but, 
^as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Reland  {Palcestina, 
a.  4),  no  part  of  the  trans-Jordanic  possessions,  either 
•of  the  Amorites  or  of  the  people  of  Israel,  was  ever 
inown  as  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Taking  the  name,  then,  ia  its  widest  acceptation, 
Palestine  may  be  described  as  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Great  Desert ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  south  (including  the  south-western  coast,  to 
which  it  afterwards  owed  its  most  familiar  name 
among  foreigners)  by  the  desert  separating  Syria  from 
Egypt ;  and  on  the  north  by  an  uncertain,  and  probably 
never  at  any  time  very  clearly  defined,  Hne  between 
Lebanon  and  the  coast. 

That  some  difficulty  is  found  in  determining  the 
northern  boundary  must  be  admitted.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  question,  however,  that  a  large  portion 
at  least  of  the  country  at  first  known  as  Sidon,  or 
Sidonia,  and  afterwards  by  its  Grecian  name,  Phoenicia, 
was  included  in  the  Laud  of  Canaan,  and  also  in  the 
land  claimed,  if  never  actually  possessed,  by  Israel.' 
In  the  "  Book  of  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah" 
(Gen.  X.),  the  borders  of  the  Canaanites  are,  on  the 
sea-coast,  said  to  be  "from  Sidon  unto  Gaza;"  but 
in  the  same  important  genealogical,  or  rather  ethno- 
logical table,  not  only  Sidon  itseK,  but  five  other  cities, 

1  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  city  of  Sidon  was  the 
actual  boundary  towards  the  north,  formerly  of  Canaan,  and  after- 
wards of  the  land  of  Judea.  Jerome's  words  are,  "  Sidon,  urbs 
ITicenices  insignis,  olim  terminus  Chananseorum  ad  aquilonem  re- 
spiciens,  et  postea  regionis  Jud^as :  cecidit  autem  in  sortem 
tribus  Aser,  sed  non  earn  possedit  quia  hostes  nequaqnam  valuit 
«3pellere."    {OnomasHcon,  Berl.,  1862,  p.  339.) 


aU  of  them  to  the  north  of  that  capital,  are  represented 
by  tribes  with  which  the  Hittite,  the  Amorite,  and  the 
Jebusite  could  boast  a  common  descent.  It  is  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Gen.  x.  that  Phcenicia  must  be 
claimed  as  a  part  of  Canaan.  But  there  is  corroborative 
e\ddence  to  the  same  effect  from  many  other  sources. 
That  the  Septuagint  frequently  renders  Canaan  and 
Canaanite,  when  the  names  occur  iu  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
by  Phoenicia  and  Phoenician  {e.g.,  Exod.  \i.  15;  xvi.  35; 
Josh.  V.  1,  12 ;  Job  xli.  6),  may  not  be  a  fact  of  much 
importance.  But  Accho,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  towns 
in  Phoenicia,  were  expressly  apportioned  by  Joshua  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  as  part  of  their  inheritance  (Josh, 
xis.  24 ;  Judg.  i.  31).  Then  "  CliNA,"  sometimes 
"ChNAN,"  the  Old  Testament  form  of  "Canaan," 
was  for  long  occasionally  used  by  the  Phcenicians 
themselves,  both  at  home  and  in  their  colonies  (as 
at  Carthage),^  to  denote  the  mother  country.  Thus, 
among  the  Phoenician  coins  wliich  have  come  down  to 
us  is  one  of  Laodicea,  with  the  legend,  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  "  Of  Laodicea,  a  metropolis  in  Canaan  " 
(Gesenius,  Monumenta  Phoenicia,  tab.  35).  Again, 
in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  7,  Sidon  and  Tyre  are  "  cities  of 
the  Canaanites ;"  and  the  "  Syro-Phcenician  woman  "  of 
St.  Mark  (^-ii.  26)  is  iu  St.  Matthew  (xv.  22)  caUed  "a 
woman  of  Canaan."  The  Phoenicians,  indeed,  appear 
at  one  time  to  have  given  even  their  Greek  name  to 
the  whole  country.  Eusebius  at  least  speaks  of  "  the 
region  formerly  called  Phcenicia,  afterwards  Judea, 
now  Palestine."  (Euseb.,  Prcep.  Evang.  i.  10.  See 
'Rel&nd,  Palcestina,  i.  49;  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacra., -pj^. 
340  sq.;  Movers,  Ph'dn.,  ii.  (1)  5  sq.) 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  principal  peoples  among  whom,  previous 
to  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  the  land  thus  briefly 
described  was  distributed.  We  shall  afterwards  refer 
to  those  points  in  their  history  and  character  which 
are  common,  more  or  less,  to  them  all.  > 

I.  (1.)  That  at  the  time  at  which  we  first  become 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine,  they  were  composed  of  various  races, 
need  hardly  be  said.  It  is  not  improbable,  certainly, 
that  at  some  remote  j)eriod  a  people  of  common  origin 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  land.  But  we  have  no 
express  information  to  this  effect ;  and  if  the  existence 
of  a  homogeneous  race  be  assumed,  no  means  are 
afforded  us  of  determining,  with  any  certainty,  to 
which,  if  any,  of  the  peoples  whom  we  find  in  the 
coimtry  iu  historical  times,  the  distinction  must  have 
belonged.    On  this  last  point,  perhaps,  the  most  natural 


2  "  Interrogati  mstici  nostri,  quid  sint,  Punice  respondentes, 
Chauani." — jlngusfi'ni  O'pera,  t.  iy.,  p.  1235,  apud  MoTers,  Die 
Flxonizkr,  ii.  (1),  5. 
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conclusion,  wiieu  wo  tako  into  view  tho  wholo  tenor  of 
the  Biblical  history,  is,  that  tho  aborigines  were  tho 
Canaanites.  Ewald  imagines  a  prc-historic  war  of  con- 
quest and  extermination  by  which  tho  Canaanites,  in 
gaining  possession  of  tho  land,  had  inflicted  tho  same 
fato  on  an  earlier,  as  they  themselves  afterwards 
suffered  from  a  later  raco  of  its  inliabitants  {Hist,  of 
Israel,  vol.  i.,  p.  226  sq.,  E.  T.).  It  is  impossible  to  go 
into  this  question  here;  but  that  the  people  from 
whom  tho  land  derived  its  name  formed  its  earliest 
population,  is  likely  in  itself,  and  the  more  likely  that 
no  intimation  is  to  be  found  in  tho  Bible,  or  elsewhere, 
of  the  existence  of  pre-Canaanite  inliabitants. 

The  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  the  presumption 
that  at  ono  time,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  a  single 
people,  or  a  people  of  common  origin,  did  occupy  the 
country,  is  connected  with  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
to  which  reference  will  afterwards  be  made.  The  fact 
that  from  the  earliest  period  there  appears  to  have 
heen  a  "  language  of  Canaan,"  common  to  all  the  popula- 
tion, can  hardly  otherwise  be  accomited  for  than  by  sup- 
posing that  the  original  inhabitants  were  homogeneous, 
and  before  being  encroached  upon  by  other  peoples,  had 
been  long  enough  in  the  laud,  and  had  gained  there 
sufficient  stability,  to  bo  enabled  to  impose  their  native 
tongue  on  all  succeeding  immigrants. 

Wliatever,  then,  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  dawn 
of  its  history,  Canaan,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  was 
inhabited  by  a  mixtui'o  of  nationalities.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  various  distinct  tribes  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan  were  found  within  its  confines. 
In  the  inroads,  too,  of  the  confederate  kings  from 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  on  the  territories  of  the  cities 
of  tho  plain,  at  the  same  period  (Gen.  xiv.  1),  we  find 
traces  of  the  progress  of  events  by  which  the  integrity 
of  tho  original  nation  was  certain  to  be  more  and  more 
broken  up. 

But  it  is  of  the  times  of  the  Exodus  that  we  have 
tho  most  complete  information,  and  then  at  least  the 
mixture  of  races  is  no  longer  doubtful.  "  Seven  nations" 
are  sometimes  spoken  of,  sometimes  more,  as  form- 
ing the  powerful  body  of  opponents  with  whom  Israel, 
in  taking  possession  of  Canaan,  would  have  to  contend. 
Elsewhere,  we  read  of  minor  distinctions  by  which 
the  country  was  still  further  subdivided  into  petty 
sovereignties,  of  which  in  one  case  thirty-one,  in  another 
seventy,  are  specially  noticed.  Tho  want  of  concert 
amongst  the  people  of  the  laud  in  resisting  tho  army 
of  Joshua,  when  ho  first  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
attacked  Jericho,  the  key  of  Western  Palestine,  and 
tho  nature  of  the  defensive  confederations  afterwards 
formed  by  them,  alike  confirm  the  otherwise  abundantly 
established  view  now  referred  to. 

(2.)  Among  the  alien  races  thus  at  this  time  united 
by  hardly  any  other  bond  but  a  common  territory,  the 
chief  place  is  due  to  tho  Sidonians,  "  the  first-bom  of 
Canaaia"  (Gen.  x.  15);  first,  perhaps,  in  antiquity,  as  well 
as,  both  then  and  afterwards,  in  power  and  influence 
(Movers,  Die  Phi'mizicr,  ii.  (part  i.)  9).  This  people, 
indeed,  are  sometimes  described  as  "  the  Canaanites " 


by  way  of  eminence,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
acknowledged  descendants  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  1 ; 
Numb.  xiii.  29).  Most  commonly,  however,  they  are 
known  in  Sci'ipture  as  "  tho  Sidonians,"  or  "  the  meu 
of  Sidon,"  and  after  tho  more  southern  city  became 
the  capital,  as  "the  men  of  Tyre :"  names  also  given  to 
them  in  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  along  with  their 
more  distinctively  foreign  name. 

The  identity  of  the  Canaanites  of  Tyre  and  Sidou 
with  tho  Phoenician  people  is  here  assmned.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions  tliis  identity  is  recognised  by  those- 
scholars  who  are  best  entitled  to  speak  with  authority- 
on  sixch  a  question,  e.g.,  by  Bochart,  Reland,  Gcsenius, 
Movers,  Ewald,  and  Renan.  The  most  important  ex- 
ception is  Professor  Rawlinson.  On  grounds  on  which 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  Professor  Raw- 
linson distinguishes  between  the  Phoenicians  and  th© 
Canaanites  "  who  dwelt  by  the  sea "  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  maintaining  that  the  first-named  people  must 
have  taken  possession  of  the  territory  which  they  after- 
wards made  famous  at  a  peidod  subsequent  to  the 
conquest,  and  probably  not  till  about  the  year  1300 
B.C.  (Rawliuson's  Herodotus,  iv.  197  sq.).  While,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible,  at  least,  to  suggest- 
that  the  north-western  coast  of  Canaan  was  either 
before  or  after  the  time  of  Joshua  occupied  by  any 
other  people,  it  must  be  stated  that,  according  to  their 
own  traditions,  the  Phoenicians  were  no  less  than  the 
Israelites  originally  immigrants  from  another  country. 
Herodotus  ■writes :  "  Tho  Phoenicians,  as  they  themselves. 
say,  in  ancient  times  dwelt  upon  the  Erythrajan  Sea 
(Persian  Gulf),  and  crossing  thence,  settled  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Syria  where  they  now  inhabit "  (Herod,  vii. 
89).  Justin  adds  a  statement  which,  if  it  is  to  be  de- 
pended on,  is  important,  as  to  a  pre\'ious  settlement  of 
the  same  people  in  another  part  of  Canaan  before  their 
final  migration  to  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  place 
named  is  supposed  to  1)e  the  shores  of  either  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  or  more  probably  the  Dead  Sea,  and  there- 
fore in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  tradition  is 
important  as  senang  to  identify  the  Canaanites  "  who 
dwelt  by  the  sea,"  and  tho  Canaanites  "who  dwelt  by 
tho  coasts  of  Jordan :  "  two  tribes  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  having  a  special  affinity  to 
ono  another  {e.g.  ISTumb.  xiii.  29).  According  to  Justm, 
"  the  Tyrian  nation  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
being  disturbed  by  an  earthquake,  and  leaving  their 
native  land,  settled  first  of  all  on  the  At;syrian  lake,  and 
subsequently  on  tho  shore  near  tho  sea,  founding  there 
a  city  which  they  called  Sidon,  from  the  abundance  of 
fish ;  for  tho  Phcenicians  call  a  fish  sidon  "  (Justin 
xviii.  3,  §  2,  apud  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  47).  It  may  be 
added  that  these  traditions  are  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  identity  of  tho  Phcenicians  and 
tlie  Canaanites  of  Sidon,  or  vnth  tho  hypothesis  that 
the  latter  may  have  been  among  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Cauaan. 

We  have  foimd  that  tho  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine  is  not  very  clearly  determined.  The  same 
remai-k  appUes  to  the  special  territoiy  of  the  Sidonians^ 
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not  only  in  the  north,  but  in  the  south.  It  probably 
varied  at  different  periods,  and  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  included  the  whole  of  the  PhUistian  coast. 

(3.)  Among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
other  nations  besides  the  Sidouians  or  Phoenicians  were 
known  by  the  name  Canaanites,  some  if  not  aU  of  them 
tracing  their  descent  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
same  branch  of  the  Hamitic  family.  According  to 
Gen.  X.,  the  Canaanite  tribes  besides  the  Sidonians  in- 
cluded ui  then-  nimiber  the  sons  of  Heth,  or  the  Hittites, 
the  Jebusites,  the  Amorites,  the  Hi^ntes,  and  the  Gir- 
gasites.  How  far  we  are  to  understand  every  one  of 
these  names  as  representing  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Canaan  is  not  perfectly 
clear.  The  term  '"  Amorite,"  for  instance,  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  used  rather  as  a  local  than  a  national 
or  etlmical  name,  and  to  be  ai^plied  indifferently  to 
more  tlian  one  of  the  peoples  of  ancient  Canaan — e.g.,  to 
the  Hittites  (cf.  Gen.  xiii.  18;  xiv.  13;  xxiii.  3),  to  the 
Hi^dtes  (cf.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2 ;  xl\iii.  22),  and  to  the  Rephaim, 
or  sons  of  Anak  (Josh.  ix.  10).  The  chief  basis  of  this 
hypothesis  is  that  the  name  Amorite  signifies  a  high- 
lander,  or  a  dweller  in  an  elevated  region  (Ewald,  i. 
235).  But  Dr.  Pusey  disputes  the  correctness  of  the 
etymology,  denying  that  the  root  amar  conveys  the  idea 
either  of  physical  height,  or  of  "  a  dweUer  on  heights," 
a  "mountaineer,"  in  any  Semitic  language  {Minor 
Prophets,  p.  174,  note).  He  adds  that  even  if  the  word 
had  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  "  it  would  not  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Amorites  ....  who  did  not  dwell 
iu  the  mountains  only"  {ibid.).  There  is  more  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  Perizzites,  who  are  not  by  that  name 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  15 — 18,  and  who  may  perhaps  be 
"persons  li^Tug  iu  the  open  country" — not,  therefore, a 
distinct  or  sej)arate  nation.  Among  the  Canaanites  it 
is  probable  must  be  classed  the  earhest-known  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Shephelah,  a  nomadic  people,  who  imder  the 
name  of  the  Avim  were  driven  out  of  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  on  the  occasion  of  its  invasion  by 
the  Pliilistines  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  some  of  whom  are  found 
afterwards  occupying  the  lands  immediately  to  the  north 
of  PliiHstia  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Avim  may  represent  a  portion  of  the  same 
tribe  elsevfhere  spoken  of  as  the  Hi\dtes  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  Bible,  s.  v.) ;  and  the  two  names  are  in  fact  used 
indifferently  both  hi  the  Septuagint,  and  by  one  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers  who  had  special  knowledge  of 
the  topography  and  ancient  history  of  Palestine,  namely, 
Jerome.  The  Hittites  are  characterised  by  Ritter 
[Palestine,  E.  T.  ii.  121)  as  "  the  oldest,  and  probably,  at 
a  remote  period,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Palestine."  They  played  an  important  j^art  at  the  time 
of  Abraham,  when  we  find  tJiem  fiviug  in  well-regu- 
lated communities,  and  they  continue  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  David.  At  that  tinie,  Uriah  "  the 
Hittite  "  commanded  one  of  the  thirty  di\asions  of  the 
army  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xxui.  39). 

A  people  distinguished  by  their  gigantic  stature,  and 
known  by  various  names,  but  more  commonly  under  the 
general  term  of  "  the  Rephaim  "  (or  giants),  are  fre- 


quently referred  to  as  forming  part  of  the  population 
of  Canaan.  They  were  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Canaanites.  Ewald  finds  in  them  that  aboriginal  race 
which,  as  already  noticed,  he  supposes  the  Canaanites 
had  overcome,  and,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  their  earliest  settlement  in  the  country.  And 
an  independence  of  the  race  of  Canaan  is  attributed  to 
this  peoi)le  by  other  writers  on  the  ground  of  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15 — 19, 
(.Smith,  Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v.  "Giants.")  Pusey,  however, 
identifies  them  with  the  Amorites  {Minor  Prophets, 
1.  c),  and  Gesenius  {Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  likewise  holds 
them  to  be  of  true  Canaauitish  blood.  Besides 
Repliaim,  the  people  in  question  are  called  Auakim, 
or  sons  of  Anak,  Emim,  Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  and 
Horites  (Ewald,  i.  229).  Amos  calls  them  Amorites 
(Amos  ii.  9) ;  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who  was  one  of 
them,  and  whose  land  was  called  "the  land  of  the 
Rephaim  "  (Deut.  iii.  11,  13),  is  likewise  said  to  be  an 
Amorite  (Josh.  ix.  10).  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  when  we  find  that  Chedorlao- 
mer,  king  of  Elam,  on  his  way  to  recover  his  autliority 
over  the  cities  of  the  plain,  "  smote  the  Rephaim  in 
Asliteroth-karnaim  "  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Ashteroth-karnaim 
has  not  been  identified,  but  it  was  probably  east  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  trans- Jordanic  territories,  we  know,  the 
Rephaim  had  some  of  their  most  ancient  settlements. 
Thus  they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  countries  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  before  either  was  occupied  by  the 
children  of  Lot,  and  from  pre-historic  times.  As  to  the 
former,  it  is  said,  "  The  Emim  dwelt  therein,  in  times 
past,  a  peoj)le  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim ; 
which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as  tlie  Anakim,  but 
the  Moabites  call  them  Emim."  So  it  was  with  the 
land  of  Ammon  :  "  That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of 
giants:  giants  dwelt  therein  in  old  time,  and  the 
Ammonites  call  them  Zamzummim,  a  people  gi'eat  and 
many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed 
them  before  [the  cluldreu  of  Lot] ;  and  they  succeeded 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii.  10,  20). 
Bashan,  too,  we  have  f  oimd,  had  been  "  a  land  of  the 
Rephaim,"  where  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  of  "  the 
remnant "  of  that  peoj)le,  still  reigned  within  a  year  or 
two  of  the  death  of  Moses.  Whether  then-  settlements 
in  Canaan  preceded  those  beyond  Jordan,  in  point  of 
time,  is  not  known,  but  these  too  must  have  belonged 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  One  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world,  and  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
days  of  Abraham — namely  Kirjath-ai'ba,  afterwards 
Hebron,  which,  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tory, continued  down  to  the  conquest  to  be  a  seat 
of  this  peoxile — had  been  originally  so  called  after 
Arba,  "  the  father  of  Anak,"  and  "  a  gi-eat  man  among 
the  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv.  15  ;  xv.  13).  They  were  found 
■^vith  "  cities  great  and  fenced  "  (Josh.  xiv.  12),  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  by  the  spies  whom  Moses  sent  to 
search  the  land  forty  years  before  the  Israelites  entered 
into  its  possession.  Though  evidently  exaggerated, 
the  report  of  these  spies  is  full  of  interest.  "^Yliile  the 
impression  is  conveyed  that,  iu  theti-  apprehension  at 
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least,  the  Canaanites  generally  were  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  height  and  physical  stroiigtli,  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  Rcphaim  and  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants :  "  We  came  into  the  laud  whither  thou 
sentest  us,  and  surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 
.  .  .  XeTcrtheless  the  people  bo  strong  that  dwell  in 
the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled  and  very  great ;  and 
moreover  ice  saiv  the  children  of  AiuiJc  there.  .  ,  "Wo 
be  not  able  to  go  up  against  this  people,  for  they  are 
stronger  than  wo.  .  .  All  the  people  we  saw  in  it  are 
men  of  great  stature.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants, 
the  sons  of  AnaJc,  ivhich  come  of  the  giants:  and  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  were 
we  in  their  sight "  (Numb.  xiii.  27,  &c.).  The  Rephaim 
were  among  the  tribes  wholly  rooted  out  of  Canaan 
by  the  arms  of  Joshua,  who,  during  the  seven  years' 
war  which  followed  his  passage  of  the  Jordan,  "  cut 
off  the  Auakim  from  the  moimtaius,  from  Hebi-on, 
from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  aU  the  momitains  of 
Judah.  Joshua  destroyed  them  all  with  their  cities; 
there  was  none  of  the  Anakim  left  in  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (Josh.  xi.  21, 22).  Scattered  remnants 
of  the  race,  however,  took  refuge  in  Philistia  [ibid.), 
and  we  find  individuals  among  their  descendiints  in  the 
city  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18 — 22)  down  to  the  days  of 
David,  whose  opponent  in  the  great  achievement  of  liis 
youth  in  the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  x^'ii.  4)  was  him- 
seK  probably  among  the  later  representatives  of  this 
once  powerfid  race. 

(4.)  If  the  various  peoples  ah*eady  mentioned  had 
a  common  descent  fi-om  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  or 
were,  at  least,  alike  known,  in  a  general  sense,  by  the 
name  of  Canaanite,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  auotlier 
section  of  the  early  inliabitants  of  Canaan,  who,  ]iov\'- 
ever,  as  already  noticed,  eventually  gave  to  the  whole 
country  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  most  commonly 
known. 

The  Philistines  occupied  the  Shephelah,  or  that 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  forms  the 
south-western  boundary  of  Palestine.  Beyond  the 
facts  that  they  were  foreigners  (as  their  name  indeed 
imports),  and  tliat,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Gen.  x.  13, 
14,  they  were  of  the  same  race  wdtli  the  Egyptians,  we 
know  nothing  with  certainty  as  to  the  earlier  histoiy 
of  this  people.  In  the  Bible  tliey  ai-e  sometimes  called 
"  Caphtorim,"  and  are  said  to  have  "  come  out  of  Caph- 
tor"  (Dent,  ii.23;  Jer.  xlvii.  1,4;  Amos  ix.  7).  Some- 
times the  Cherethim  are  identified  with  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  14,  16).  That  the  Caphtorim  were  not 
the  aboriginal  inliabitants  of  the  Shephelah  is  certain. 
According  to  Deut.  ii.  23,  a  nomad  tribe  named  the 
"Avim"  occupied  this  territory  at  the  time  of  their 
first  appearance  there,  and  were  either  destroyed,  or 
driven  further  north  to  make  room  for  them.  Wliether 
tliis  immigration  from  Caphior  preceded  the  times  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  w'j-?ther  the  "  Philistines  "  of 
the  patriarchal  age  were  Caplitorim,  or  Avim,  or  a 
still  moi-e  ancient  people,  it  is  uupossible  to  determine. 


The  most  probable  view  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
Like  many  other  authorities  (see  Knobel,  Vulkertafel, 
215  sq.).  Dr.  Pusey  holds  that  there  must  have  been 
different  immigrations  into  this  part  of  Palestine, 
but  is,  wo  think,  alone  in  a  suggestion  which  tends 
to  solve  a  textual  difficidty  in  Gen.  x.  14.  He  thinks 
it  probable  that  "  the  fii'st  immigration  may  have 
been  from  the  Casluhim,  '  out  of  whom  came  PhUis- 
tini;"'  the  second,  and  the  most  important,  from  tho 
Caphtorim,  "a  kindred  people,  since  they  are  named 
next  to  the  Casluhim  as  descendants  of  Mizraim " 
(Minor  Prophets,  p.  221).  He  adds  that  another  im- 
migration of  a  people  called  Cherethim  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Judges,  "  which 
would  account  for  the  sudden  increase  of  strength 
wliichthe  Philistines  seem  then  to  have  received"  (ib.). 
Dr.  Pusey  supposes  the  immigration  of  the  Caphtorim 
to  have  preceded  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  a  point  on 
which,  as  on  so  many  others,  great  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  same  coast,  though  not  by  any  means  to  the 
same  degree,  the  Philistine  people  became  widely 
known  beyond  their  own  territory.  Even  at  the  timo 
of  the  Exodus  they  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  powei-ful  and  warlike  nation,  that,  under 
Divine  dii-ection,  Moses  resolved  to  avoid  leading  tho 
Israelites  "  through  the  way  of  tho  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines "  (Exod.  xiii.  17),  and  to  prefer  a  more  cii-cuitous, 
and  by  no  means  safe  or  easy  route,  from  the  dread 
that  if  tlieir  first  encounter  was  with  such  discipluied 
forces,  tho  people  would  be  discouraged  and  return  to 
ISigypt. 

(5.)  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  many  tribes  whoso 
settlements  Avere  at  this  time  outside,  but  conterminous 
with,  tho  confines  of  Palestine,  as  the  Amalekites,  spoken 
of  l)y  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.  20)  as  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world;  the  Horites,  a  tribe  of 
troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caAcs,  whose  territories,  in 
Mount  Seir,  the  children  of  Esau  first  shared,  and 
OA'cntually  took  possession  of  by  force  of  arms  (Deut. 
ii.  12) ;  the  Edomites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Ammonites. 
Of  the  three  last,  all  noai-ly  allied  by  blood  to  Israel,  we 
shall  afterwards  liaA'e  occasion  to  speak.  It  is  not  im- 
probal)lo  that  several  of  the  Arab  peoples  now  named 
may,  in  the  course  of  tlieir  histoiy,  have  been  fovmu 
Avithin  tho  land  of  tho  Canaanite  (Ewald,  Hist,  of  Isr., 
i.  249).  Thus,  it  Avould  seem,  the  Amalekites,  who  were 
of  tlie  same  race  with  the  Phoenicians,  had  on  their  way 
from  their  original  homo  on  the  Persian  GixLf.  and 
before  finally  resolving  to  pitch  their  tents  further  south, 
for  some  time  occupied  the  whole  land  of  Ephraim,  in 
tho  very  centre  of  Palestine.  (Roland.  Palwst.  i.  78  sq. ; 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.,  s.  v.  "  Amalek ;"  Winer 
Bibl.  Bealw.  i.  51.)  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  there 
Avas  still  in  Ephraim  a  place  named  the  "mount  of 
tlio  Amalekites  "  (Judg.  xii.  15).  At  the  date  of  the 
Exodus,  hoAvcAer,  all  these  peoples  were  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  nations  of  Canaan. 
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eluded. 


,  ITH  tlio  Pasclial  Supper  considered  by  us 
in  our  last  paper,  the  peculiar  services 
which  marked  the  openmg  of  the  sacred 
year  of  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  con- 
No  sooner  was  tliat  supper  over,  than  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  lasting  seven  days,  began. 
The  special  characteristic  of  aU  these  days  was  that, 
during  then'  continuance,  the  eating  of  leavened  bread, 
or  even  the  having  any  leaven  in  the  house,  was  most 
strictly  prohibited:  "Unleavened  bread  shall  be  eaten 
seven  days ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen 
with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen  with  thee 
in  all  thy  quarters  "  (Exod.  xiii.  7).  But  while  all  the 
seven  days  were  alike  in  this  respect,  the  fii-st,  the 
second,  and  the  seventh  days  were  more  than  ordinarily 
sacred.  The  first,  that  immediately  following  the 
Passover,  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation.  No  work, 
except  what  was  necessary  in  preparing  food,  was 
permitted  to  be  done ;  and  the  whole  day  was  spent, 
partly  in  religious  meetings,  partly  in  going  up  to 
the  Temple  with  free-will  offerings.  These  offerings 
might  be  taken  from  the  herd  as  well  as  from  the  flock, 
and,  like  all  free-will  offerings,  they  belonged  to  the 
great  division  of  the  thank  or  peace  offerings  of  Israel. 
The  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar ;  the  fat,  as  the 
choicest  portion  of  the  ^dctim,  was  burned  before  God ; 
the  breast  was  waved,  and  the  shoulder  heaved  in  token 
of  dedication  lo  the  Almighty,  after  which  these  parts 
became  the  property  of  the  priests ;  and  tlie  rest  of  the 
anunal  was  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends  at  the 
sanctuary  on  that  and  the  following  day,  Wliat  re- 
mained to  the  third  day  was  burned  (Lev.  vii.  16 — 18). 
The  solemnities  of  the  second  day  were  not  less 
marked  and  interesting.  It  was  the  day  of  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  of  harvest,  an  offering  taken  from  the 
standing  l^arley,  the  only  grain  approaching  ripeness  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  before  the  presenting  of 
which  no  part  of  the  harvest  might  be  reaped.  The 
offering  consisted  of  an  omer  (Lev.  xxiii.  10,  marginal 
reading)  of  barley,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
dried,  beaten  small,  and  carefully  sifted  from  the 
bran.'  It  was  then  taken  to  the  altar  and  waved  before 
the  Lord;  and,  a  handful  having  been  cast  into  the 
altar  fire,  the  remainder  was  given  to  the  priests,  to  be 
eaten  by  them  in  the  sanctuarj'.  Along  with  this  there 
was  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt-offering, 
together  with  certain  quantities  of  flour  and  oil  and 
wine  for  its  accompanying  meat  and  drink  offerings. 
We  notice  these  particulars  now,  because,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  meftning  of  these  festivals  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 


*  Josephus,  Antiq.,  iii.  10,  §  5. 


The  services  of  the  seventh  day  resembled  those  of 
the  first  already  spoken  of,  and  with  it  the  feast  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  meaning  or  fulfilment  of 
this  festival,  we  must  examine  for  a  moment  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Paschal  Supper.  Was  it  a  simple  continua- 
tion of  this  feast,  a  mere  intensifying  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  it  by  means  of  the  sacred  number  of  seven 
days  ?  or  was  it  a  feast  standing  upon  a  footing  of  its 
own,  connected  indeed,  as  was  no  other  festival  of  the 
year  by  proximity  of  time,  with  the  Passover,  but 
neither  more  thoroughly  identified  with  it,  nor  more 
dependent  upon  it  than  were  the  Feasts  of  Pentecost  and 
Tabernacles  ?  There  are  passages  of  Scriptiu-e  that 
seem  to  favour  the  former  view.  Thus  in  Exod.  xii.  15,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over, it  is  added,  "  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread ;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  j)ut  away  leaven  out  of 
your  houses :  for  whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from 
the  fii'st  day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  Israel.''  (Compare  also  ver.  18.)  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  great  feasts  of  the  Lord 
are  expressly  enumerated,  the  name  Passover  is  not 
employed.  Thus  in  Exod.  xxiii.  14  the  command  is  given, 
"  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast  to  me  in  the  year," 
immediately  after  which  the  feasts  themselves  are  men- 
tioned, the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  the  Feast  of 
Harvest,  and  the  Feast  of  Ingathering ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Exod.  xxxiv.  18,  22.  In  Lev.  xxiii.  the 
Passover  appears  to  be  exj)ressly  distinguished  from  the 
Feasts,  for  at  ver.  4  it  is  said,  "  Tliese  are  the  feasts  of 
the  Lord,  even  holy  convocations,  which  ye  shall  proclaim 
in  their  seasons; "  and  then  foUows  at  ver.  5 the  mention 
of  the  Passover,  which  is  not,  however,  called  a  feast, 
which  we  know  was  not  a  holy  convocation,  and  which 
seems  rather  to  occupy  an  introductory  and  independent 
j)lace.  Once  more,  the  distinction  between  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  brought  out  in 
,Numb.  xxviii.  16,  17,  "  And  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  is  the  Passover  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  day  of  this  month  is  the  feast;  seven  days  shall 
imleavened  bread  be  eaten."  Either,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Passover,  i£  it  was  a  part  of  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  was  the  subordinate  part  which 
did  not  give  its  name  to  the  whole,  or  that,  however 
closely  connected  by  time  with  the  feast  which  followed 
it,  it  was  itself  a  separate  and  independent  rite.  That 
it  was  not  subordinate  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  compels  us  to  believe,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  main 
element  of  the  feast  which  would  explain  the  expansion 
of  one  liistorical  day  into  a  commemorative  seven  days. 
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Wo  are  coustraiued,  thoreforo,  to  concludo  that  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  was  not  a  simple  expansion 
of  the  Passover,  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  two  services 
did  not  completely  correspond  with  one  another. 

Into  the  true  relation  of  the  Passover  to  the  great 
feasts  in  general  wo  shall  afterwards  inquire.  In  the 
meantime  we  take  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  as  an 
indei)endent  festival.  What  were  the  objects  wliich  it 
served,  and  the  lessons  which  it  taught  ? 

It  has  often  been  imagined  that  it  was  a  simple  me- 
morial of  the  difficulties  and  trials  amidst  which  the 
march  of  Israel  out  of  Egyjit  was  begun,  when  such 
was  the  haste  with  which  the  peoiilo  departed  that  they 
had  no  time  to  leaven  their  bread  before  they  went 
(Exod.  xii.  33,  34,  39).  That  such  was  the  purpose  of 
the  feast  seems  to  find  countenance  in  the  language 
of  Deut.  xvi.  3,  where  the  unleavened  bread  used  in 
it  is  called  "  the  bread  of  affliction,"  and  where  the 
injunction  to  eat  bread  of  that  kind  for  seven  days  is 
associated  with  the  people's  hurried  departure  from  the 
land  of  bondage.  Nor,  looked  at  even  in  this  light 
alone,  would  the  feast  so  celebrated  have  been  without 
deep  and  important  meaning.  It  would  have  reminded 
Israel  of  the  pains  and  sorrows  which  had  accompanied 
its  entrance  upon  freedom;  would  have  moderated  those 
feelings  of  exultation  with  wliich  it  was  ever  prone  to 
regard  itself  in  comparison  with  all  other  nations ;  and, 
amidst  the  joy  of  the  holy  season,  would  have  called 
upon  it  to  mix  trembling  with  its  mirth.  Wlien,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  feast  more  attentively,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  rest  in  the  supposition  that  this  was  its 
main,  far  less  its  only,  import.  Thus  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  in  the  leading  passage  bearing  on  the  matter,  the 
injunction  to  eat  unleavened  bread  is  associated  with  an 
entirely  difEerent  reason  than  the  haste  of  the  exodus  : 
"  And  thou  slialt  show  thy  son  in  that  day,  saying, 
This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did  unto 
m-e  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egyj)t.  And  it  shall  be 
for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  me- 
morial between  thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be 
in  thy  mouth"  (Exod.  xiii.  8,  9).  Then,  again,  the 
haste  of  Israel's  departure  was  only  a  subordinate  and 
not  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
bonds  were  broken.  It  was  "  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Lord  "  which  especially  distinguished  that  memorable 
time— not  the  want,  but  the  fulness— not  the  weakness, 
but  the  triumph  with  which  the  captivity  was  at  length 
brought  to  an  end.  Add  to  which  that  the  command 
to  banish  all  leaven  out  of  the  house,  rather  than  that 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  leavened  bread,  was  after  all 
the  main  feature  of  the  feast.  Hero  was  a  far  more 
expressive  part  of  the  ritual  than  the  not  mingling 
leavon  with  the  dough,  and  a  part  which  must  have 
drawn  the  attention  to  leaven  as  something  to  be 
^.voided  rather  than  to  bo  desired. 

It  is  in  other  considerations,  therefore,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ritual  is  to  be  sought;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  determine  what  these  are.  In  the  arrangements  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  leaven  was  always  the  sj-mbol  of 
comiption,  and  its  use  in  any  offering  laid  upon  the 


altar  of  God  was  j)rohibitcd  with  the  utmost  strictness 
(Lev.  ii.  11).'  To  avoid  it  or  remove  it  was  the  sym- 
bolical expression  of  avoiding  or  removing  sin.  It 
follows  that  a  command  to  use  unleavened  bread, 
especially  for  the  covenant  number  of  seven  days,  could 
indicate  only  that  with  the  exodus  of  Israel  a  new  era 
of  the  j)eople's  existence  had  commenced,  that  the  old 
leaven  of  corruption,  the  corruption  of  the  old  life,  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  that  an  unleavened  life,  a  life  of 
dedication  to  God  and  holiness,  had  been  begun. 

It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  put  out  of  view  all  re- 
ference even  to  the  "  haste  "  with  which  Israel  went  up 
out  of  Egypt,  for  the  outward  deliverance  afforded  was 
closely  connected  with  the  more  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
people's  new  condition.  It  was  in  the  light  of  the  former 
that  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  most  strikingly  exhi- 
bited. Nay,  the  bondage  in  Egypt  had  had  its  main 
source  of  trial  to  the  people  in  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
temporal  point  of  ■v'icAv.  It  was  not  merely  that  their 
lives  had  been  made  bitter  by  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor, 
but  that,  under  oppression,  they  could  not  attain  to  a 
completeness  of  dedication  to  the  Almighty,  for  which 
freedom  and  independence  were  required.  That  had 
been  the  hardest  feature  of  their  lot,  the  affliction  with 
which  they  were  most  of  all  afflicted.  Not  the  service 
in  the  brick-kilns,  considered  as  a  pain  and  bm'den  to 
the  body,  had  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  their 
bygone  misery,  but  that  ser^nce  as  hindering  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  divine  mission  to  the  world.  Nor 
had  it  hindered  this  only  by  i^ositively  preventing  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  by  leading  them  to  become 
indifferent  to  Him,  to  form  ties  in  a  land  whicli  they 
ought  always  to  have  regarded  as  a  strange  one,  to 
satisfy  themselves,  at  least  so  far,  with  the  "  leeks,  and 
the  onions,  and  the  garlic "  wliich  were  supplied  to 
them,  rather  than  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  aspiration 
and  of  hope.  The  recalling,  therefore,  of  that  restraint, 
or  rather  not  so  much  of  the  restraint  itself  as  of  the 
effect  produced  by  it  upon  them,  was  the  dark  back- 
ground on  which  the  fact  of  their  deliverance  found 
relief;  and  the  putting  away  of  leaven  during  the 
festival  which  commemorated  their  entrance  upon  a 
delivered  state  involved  a  reference  to  the  sacrifices 
which  had  to  bo  made,  and  the  trials  which  had  to  be 
overcome  in  the  obtaining  of  that  deliverance. 

Still  it  is  e^-idont  that  wo  are  to  seek  the  real  mean- 
ing of  this  feast  in  the  spiritual  and  inward,  ratlier 
than  in  the  material  and  outward  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Its  unleavened  bread  eaten  for  seven  days  was 
no  mere  memorial  of  worldly  suffering ;  it  represented 
the  separation  of  Israel  as  God's  elect  peoi)lo  from 
worldlincss  and  sin;  it  symbolised  their  vocation  as 
that  of  a  holy  nation  whose  chains  had  been  broken, 
not  that  it  might  taste  the  sweets  of  freedom  for  their 
own  sake,  but  that  in  freedom  it  might  realise  its 
high  mission  of  being  a  witness  to  the  world  for  God. 
The  people  separated  themselves  from  evil.    They  put 

1  The  words  of  Lev.  vii.  13,  and  tlie  offering  of  the  two  leavened 
loaves  at  Pentecost,  are  no  exception  to  tliis  rule,  for  in  neither 
case  was  the  offering  spoken  of  laid  upon  the  altar. 
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off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new.  They  realised  the 
holiness  of  their  calling,  and,  devoting  tliemselves  to  it, 
they  began  the  year.  Such  was  the  leading  import  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  such  the  main 
lesson  which,  celebrated  as  it  was  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  was  intended  to  convey  to  Israel. 

Another  part  of  the  services  of  the  season  remains 
to  be  considered,  that  of  the  second  day  of  the  feast, 
■when,  as  akeady  mentioned,  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest 
was  dedicated  to   God.     It  has  been   urged  that  the 
presentation  of  this  sheaf  is  a  proof  that  tlie  whole 
feast  was  primarily  agricultural  in  its  character.     But 
such  an  idea  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament  without  allusion  to  this   peculiar 
service,  which  is,  indeed,  only  once  referred  to  (Lev. 
xxiii.  9 — 14),  as  well  as  by  the  further  fact,  that  tlio 
service  itself  was  connected  with  the  second,  not  the 
first  day  of  the  feast.     However  important,  then,  the 
offering  was,  it  was  the  subordinate  and  not  the  central 
offering  of  the  time.     That  it  consisted  of  the  fruits 
of  harvest  arose  simply  from  the   circumstance  that 
agriculture  was  the  pursuit  by  which  Israel  as  a  nation 
was  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  that  in  the  abundant 
produce    of    its  fields  the  superintending  care  of  its 
covenant  God  peculiarly  appeared.     The  land  spoken 
of  to  it  in  the  promise  was  not  "  as  the  land  of  Egypt 
whence  it  came  out,  but  a  land  of   hUls  and  valleys, 
and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,"  and  wlierc, 
would  Israel  only  continue  faithful  to  the  covenant,  God 
would  give  it  "  the  ram  in  his  due  season,  the  fii'st  rain 
and  the  latter  rain,  that  they  might  gather  in  their  corii, 
and  their  wine,  and  their  oil"  (Dent.  xi.  11, 13, 14).    The 
blessing  of  the  whole  nation  was  summed  up  by  Moses 
in  the  words,  "  The  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a 
land  of  corn  and  wine  "  (Deut.  xxsiii.  28).     A  time  o£ 
prosperity  was  one  when  "corn  and  wrue  iucr eased" 
(Ps.  iv.  7).     When  the  Almighty  would  arise  to  vin- 
dicate his  people's  cause.  He  declared  that  it  would  be 
Ly  sending  them  "corn,  and  wine,  and  oil"  (Joel  ii. 
19) ;    and  a  drought  "  upon  the   land,  and  upon   the 
mountains,  and  upon  Iho  com,  and  upon  the  new  wine, 
and  upon  the  oil,"  was  the  expression  of  His  judgments 
(Haggai  i.  11).     Figures  like  these  at  once  suggest  the 
reason  why  the  first-fruits,  dedicated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  should  have  been  taken  from  the  standing 
and  now  ripening  corn,  rather  than  from  any  other  of 
the  possessions  of  the  people.     Israel  was  an  agricul- 
tural and  not  a   commercial    nation.     An    abundant 
liarvest  was  the  highest  token  of  God's  watchful  love ; 
and  more,  therefore,  than  any  other  offering  could  have 
done,  did  the  presentation  of  the  first  sheaf  express  the 
nation's  conviction  that  it  owed  to  God  all  its  worldly 
substance,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  dedicate  the  first 
and  the  best  of  that  substance  to   Him  again.     The 
fii'st  week  of  the  new  year  was  the  first-fruits  of  the 
whole  year  to  follow ;  the  first  sheaf  of  barley  the  first- 
fruits,  not  of  tlie  barley  only,  but  of  the  whole  corn- 
harvest    about  to  be  cut   down.     The   offering  of  the 
first  sheaf  thus  stood  in  a  close  and  beautiful  relation 


to  the  whole  services  of  which  it  formed  part.  It  ex- 
pressed the  thankful  dedication  to  the  Almighty  of  aU 
those  outward  gifts,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  life,  which  He  had  in  his  mercy  bestowed 
on  Israel.  It  was  an  act  in  which  the  devotion  and 
self- surrender  implied  in  the  festival  as  a  whole  was 
transferred  by  the  grateful  worshippers  from  themselves 
to  what  they  possessed.  By  eating  the  unleavened 
bread  they  said,  "  We  are  not  our  own  ;"  and  now  they 
added  the  declaration,  "  We  have  notliing  that  we  can 
call  our  own."  "  First  they  gave  themselves  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  then  the  substance  which  through  his  bounty 
they  had  received. 

It  remains  for  us  to  ask  wherein  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  fulfilled. 
That  it  is  fulfilled  first  of  all  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  there  can  hardly  be  a  moment's  doubt.  He  was 
"holy,  harmless,  imdefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners;" 
"  He  did  no  sin,  and  ia  his  mouth  there  was  found  no 
guile;"  "He  counted  it  his  meat  to  do  his  Father's 
will,  and  to  finish  his  work;"  He  was  the  Father's 
servant,  the  "sent  of  God,"  opening  his  ear  to  hear 
every  intimation  of  his  will,  and  yielding  himself  up  to 
Him  in  a  life  of  pei-petual  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments and  submission  to  his  appouitments.  Not  only 
this  :  He  was  also  the  "  first-fruits,"  the  "  first  begotten 
from  the  dead,"  the  first  sheaf  of  the  glorious  harvest 
of  the  resurrection,  when  crucified  in  weakness  He  was 
raised  by  the  power  of  God  on  the  mornuig  when 
Israel  laid  its  first-fruits  of  harvest  on  the  altar. 

Biit  what  is  fulfilled  in  Christ,  must  be  fulfilled  also 
in  the  members  of  his  body,  for  they  are  one  with  him. 
How  then  is  Unleavened  Bread  fulfilled  in  them  ? 
The  Apostle  Paul  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  upon  the 
point.  "  Christ  our  Passover,"  he  says,  "  is  sacrificed 
for  us  :  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  " 
(1  Cor.  V.  7,  8).  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  the  Paschal  Supper  is  fulfilled  in  no  single 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  whole  life 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  We  must  make  the  same 
remark  here.  By  the  "  feast "  spoken  of  in  these 
words,  St.  Paul  does  not  mean  any  rite  of  Christianity, 
such  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  He  means  the 
Christian  life,  and  his  reasoning  is  of  the  following 
kind.  Our  Paschal  Lamb,  he  would  say,  is  not  slain 
for  us  only  once  a  year,  nor  only  in  an  annual  Paschal 
supper  do  we  appropriate  Him  in  faith,  "eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,"  and  then  waiting  until 
the  next  year  in  the  hope  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
season  may  then  again  be  ours.  "  Christ  has  appeared 
once  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."  His  offering  asocnds  continually 
in  sweet  memorial  before  God.  The  thought  of  his 
sufferings  and  death  is  ever  present  to  the  mmd  of  the 
Father.  In  Him  the  Father  is  always  well  pleased. 
Not  once  a  year  only,  but  from  year  to  year,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  to  the  very  end  of  time,  that  one 
sacrifice  avails ;  and  not  less  at  this  moment  than  on  the 
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solemn  day  when  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the 
ghost,  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  the  propitiation  for 
our  every  sin,  and  our  strength  under  every  weakness. 

Therefore  if  their  Lamb  may  thus  be  said  to  bo  always 
slain  for  the  followers  of  Jesus,  if  they  always  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  the  effect  of  this  will  appear 
in  their  keeping  a  constant  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Over  their  whole  life  the  light  of  this  high  festival 
will  be  thrown.  As  every  day  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  anew  delivered,  as  every  day  they  are  visited  by  re- 
newed experiences  of  the  love  of  God,  as  every  day  the 
promises  of  the  everlasting  covenant  are  anew  brought 
home  to  them,  so  they  will  arise  every  day  in  new 
sti'ength  to  cultivate  mcrcasing  measures  of  that  holiness 
wliich  alone  becomes  the  land  of  rest  aud  refresliiug 
for  which  they  look.  This  is  their  eatmg  of  imleavened 
bread.  The  old  leaven  of  sin  is  exiseUed  from  their 
hearts  and  homes,  aud  they  serve  God  continually  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Nay, 
more.  As  Christ  is  himself  the  "  first-fi-uits,"  so  are 
they  "a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures  "  (James  i. 


18).  It  is  a  resurrection  life  they  lead.  Crucified 
with  their  Lord,  buried  with  him,  they  are  also  risen 
with  him,  that  "like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  they  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  "  The  kw  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  has  made  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin. 
and  death ; "  and  as  "  Christ  raised  from  the  dead 
dieth  no  more,  death  has  no  more  dominion  over  him,"' 
so  "  sin  has  no  more  dominion  over  them,  for  they  aro 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  Even  now,  too, 
they  "have  eternal  life,  aud  no  man  shall  pluck 
them  out  of  their  Father's  hand."  With  themselves 
also  they  yield  all  that  belongs  to  them  to  that  Re- 
deemer who  has  purchased  them  with  his  own  precious^ 
blood.  They  dedicate  to  him  what  they  have  as  well  a& 
what  they  are.  They  own  that  all  that  they  possess  is 
his,  and  "  what  shall  we  render  \mto  the  Lord  for  aU 
his  benefits  ?  "  is  the  constant  language  of  their  souls. 

Such  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  fidfilment  in  the  followers- 
of  Jesus  of  Israel's  Passover  aud  first  great  annual 
feast. 
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'he  mythologies  of  most  nations  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  aptness  of  the  mind  of  man 
to  form  symbols  of  higher  conditions  of 
existence,  possessed  of  greater  and  more 
varied  gifts  and  powers,  by  different  combinations  of 
the  pai-ts  of  animals.  The  sphinxes  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  A^anged  IjuUs  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  monsters  of 
Greek  mythology,  aro  instances  familiar  enough.  The 
reason  of  this  tendency  is  obvious.  Each  kind  of 
animal  has  organs  adapted  to  its  limited  mode  of  life, 
which  are  denied  to  others.  It  follows  that  l)y  the 
combination  of  what  is  peculiar  to  each  one  of  several 
kinds,  an  illustration  is  obtained  of  existence  more  or 
less  set  free  from  the  limitations  of  existing  material 
natures.  The  word  "  cherub  "  might  have  been  applied 
by  the  Hebrews  to  any  such  combinations  which  bore 
to  themselves  a  religious  significance. 

Many  writers  have  sought  to  derive  the  cherubim  of 
the  HebrcAvs  from  the  winged  men  or  the  sphinxes  of 
Egypt.'  Others  have  traced  their  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  sculptured  figures  of  Nineveh.  From  both  these 
sources  points  of  resemblance  are  collected  which  are 
curious  and  interesting.  The  external  likeness  of  some 
of  the  EgjTitian  arks,  surmounted  by  their  two-winged 
human  figures,  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  has  often 
been  noticed.  But  as  regards  the  cherulnm,  as  they 
are  brouglit  before  us  in  Scripture,  it  seems  gratuitous 
to  ascriljc  them  to  any  particular  foreign  origin.  The 
four  cheriibic  animal  forms — man,  the  ox,  the  lion,  aud 

1  Spencer,  lib.  iv.,  c.  iv..  §  3 ;  Hengstenberg.  Egyjfi  and  the  Books 
of  Moses,  p.  156;  Smith,  The  Pentateuch,  p.  292. 


'  the  eagle — are  common  to  the  symbolical  combinations 

of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and  other  nations; 

and  it  seems  that  they  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 

than  any  other  forms.     It  appears  at  least  as  likely  that 

j  the  selection  was  suggested  to  different  nations  by  tho- 

i  natural  fitness  of  the  creatures  for  the  purpose  in  view,. 

j  as  that  it  was  derived  by  one  nation  from  .another.    Wo 

j  may  be  sure  that  the  minds  of  the  legislator  and  tho 

I  prophet  were   so  directed  as  to  select   those   symbols 

which  were  best  adapted  to  convey  spiritual  truth  to- 

the   minds  of  the   people,  whether  they  had  become- 

acquainted  with  them  by  witnessing  their  use  among 

other  nations,  or  by  observation  and  reflection  upon 

natural  objects. 

IV. 

The  question  which  next  claims  our  attention  is,  whafc 
was  the  specific  meaning  of  the  cherub  ?  We  may  first 
observe  that  according  to  the  narrow  view  of  the  second 
commandment  taken  by  the  Jews,  the  existence  of  the 
golden  images  upon  the  mercy-seat  must  have  been  a 
breach  of  the  law,  whatever  meaning  may  have  been 
ascrilDcd  to  them.  Some  of  tlie  rabbiuists  have  slieltered 
their  prejudices  under  the  maxim  that  tho  Lord  might 
command  a  breach  of  his  own  law.-  Josephus,  had 
he  been  consistent,  would  have  lield  this  aIcw,  siuco 
he  so  understood  the  commandment  as  to  charge 
Solomon  as  a  transgressor  for  placing  tlie  figures  of 
oxen  under  the  brazen  sea.^     It  has  been  supposed,  on 


-  Wopue  on  Exod.  xxv.  18. 

•'  Ant.,  viii.  7,  §  5.  It  is  difficult  to  assipn  to  anything  but 
blinding  prejudice  his  statement  tbat  the  vail  had  no  living 
creatures  (fia)  upon  it  (^liit.  iii.  C,  J  4;  see  Exod.  xivi.  31), 
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just  gromicl,  tliat  this  scruple  iu  the  mind  of  the  nation 
cheeked  the  advance  of  the  imitative  arts.  The  mass 
of  the  people  in  later  times  faUed  to  see  that  the 
second  commandment,  while  it  forbids  the  worship  of 
images,  does  not  prohibit  the  reiireseiitation  of  any 
creature  as  an  ornament,  or  as  a  spnbolical  means  of 
instruction,  if  it  was  not  to  be  worshipi^ed. 

But  no  intelligent  Israelite  could  make  the  mistake 
of  looking  upon  the  cherubim;  as  objects  of  worship. 
To  him  the  one  object  of  aU  worship  was  Jehovah,  of 
whom  he  was  always  reminded  as  dwelling  "  between 
the  cherubim,"  but  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  As 
the  golden  images  could  not  be  representations  of  Htm 
whom  none  could  behold  and  live  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20) ; 
neither    is   it  likely  that  they  were,   as    many  have 


unagined,'  symbols  of  His  attributes.  The  strange* 
variations  in  their  forms  seem  at  once  to  forbid  us  to 
regard  them,  with  Maimonides  and  many  modern  inter- 
preters, as  figures  of  angels  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  oiv 
with  many  of  the  fathers  and  schoobnen  in  general,  as 
images  of  beings  of  a  particular  order  in  the  heavenly 
hierarchy.-  No  one  of  these  explanations  seems  to 
bring  into  harmony  the  several  conditions  which  aro 
involved  in  the  description  of  the  cherubim  by  EzeMel 
and  St.  John,  in  the  occupations  assigned  to  them,  and 


1  Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  8 ;  Grotius,  in  Exod.  xxv.  18,  et  iu  Heb. 
is.  5  :   Eosenmuller,  in  Geu.  iii.  24.  .      ^       t 

2  August.,  Enan:  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  2;  Aquinas,  Summa  i.,  Qu<F?t. 
63,  Art.  7,  &c.  Clemens  rejects  this  notion  (Stromat.,  lib.  v.,  c.  vi.» 
§  37). 
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in  the  position  of  tho  golden  figures  on  tlio  merey- 
seat. 

But  all  that  is  said  of  the  cherubim  in  the  Bible 
seems  to  bo  explained,  if  wo  take  them,  ui  each  of  the 
tlifforent  forms  in  which  they  apjiear,  as  represeutmg 
in  a  symbol  the  highest  mode  of  created  existence, 
■"Life,  kot'  e^oxv'',"^  hfe  in  its  essence,  moving  without 
constraint,  iu  accordance  with  the  law  of  its  existence, 
over  watching  and  working  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  manifesting  forth  his  glory  throughout  the 
universe  (Ezek.  i.  12,  14,  20 ;  Rev.  iv.  8).  Tho  use  of 
tho  name  living  creatures  by  Ezekiel  and  St.  John,  and 
especially  the  designating  the  power  which  moved  tho 
wheels  as  "the  spirit  of  the  liraig  creature  "  (Ezek.  i. 
20,  21 ;  X.  17 ;  cf .  ver.  20),  seems  to  give  strong  support 
to  this  interpretation  of  the  symbol.  It  is  with  those  of 
his  creatures  who  love  this  divine  life  that  the  Lord 
makes  his  abode;  through  them  He  reveals  himself, 
through  them  He  carries  out  his  divuie  purposes. 

The  parts  of  different  animals  which  go  to  make  up 
the  figure  of  the  cherub  may  plainly  be  taken  as  types 
of  the  charactei'istic  excellence  of  each  of  the  great 
classes  of  animated  creatures  popularly  regarded.  Man 
would,  of  course,  represent  intellect ;  the  lion,  power 
over  other  creatiires  ;  the  ox,  slow  strength  ;  the  eagle, 
aspiration.  The  cherub  being  in  this  way  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  highest  faculties  of  created  beings, 
becomes  an  impersonated  symbol  of  the  creation  ac- 
cording to  its  perfect  idea.  As  all  things,  inanimate 
as  well  as  animate,  are  engaged  in  the  service  and 
glorification  of  the  Creator,  the  cherub  might  be  taken 
as  setting  forth  all  nature,  as  well  as  all  spiritual 
creatures,  working  out  the  DiAdne  will.-  The  chorus  of 
praise  to  which  the  four  living  creatures  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (v.  13, 14)  said  "Amen,"  was  sung  by  every  created 
thing  (irSv  KTiVyua)  "  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them."  Hence  there  is  a  portion  of  the  truth 
in  those  explanations  of  the  symbolical  figure  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  mere  material  creation,  though  the  mode 
of  interpretation  on  which  they  are  based  is  too  gross 
and  exclusive.^ 

Kurtz  strenuously  rejects  any  such  explanation  as 
that  wliich  has  been  given,  on  tho  gi'ouud  that  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  ^vith  Gen.  iii.  24.  He  regards  that  passage 
as  a  statement  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled 
from  Eden,  cherubim  were  placed  there  in  person,  as 
human  guards  might  have  been,  to  prevent  their  re- 
admission.     He  conceives  the  cherubim  to  have  taken 

J  Biihr,  Syinholil;,  i.  311.  The  section  on  the  cherubim  is,  pcr- 
•laps,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  Biihr's  hook.  Tho 
explanation  here  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  substantially 
agrees  with  his.  He  has  been  followed  by  Hengsteuberi,'  (i.'yyj;t  niul 
the  Boolcs  of  Mosca,  p.  156,  and  Note  on  Eev.  iv.  6)  and  others.  Cf. 
Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  v.,  c.  vi.,  §  37. 

-'  Ps.  ciii.  20,  21,  22;  civ.  3,  i ;  cxlviii.  1—10;  Rev.  iv.  11.  Cf. 
Olem.  Rom.  1  Epist.  nd  Cor.  c.  sx.;   Hooker,  bk.  i.,  c.  iii.,  §  2. 

•'  Philo  imagines  the  cherubim  on  the  ark  to  symbolise  tho 
spheres  (Dc  Chcruh.,  c.  vii. ),  though  he  gives  a  diflfereut  explanation 
elsewhere  {Vit.  Mos.  iii.  S).  Some  of  tho  rubbinists  more  aptly 
take  the  four  cherubic  animals,  as  the  heads  of  the  animal  tribes, 
to  represent  the  material  creation  as  placed  under  the  throne  of 
the  Divine  M.ajesty  CSchiittgeu  in  Apoc.  iv.  6). 


the  place  of  man  in  his  original  seat,  and  to  have  to 
occupy  it  until  the  time  when  man  will  bo  permitted  to 
return  to  it.''  It  would  seem  that  he  must  imagine  the 
garden  of  Eden,  once  inhabited  hj  our  first  parents,  to 
be  still  in  existence  in  a  material  sense,  and  to  be  hi 
possession  of  the  cherubim.  But  taking  the  other  view, 
that  tho  cherub  is  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  life  working 
in  manifold  ways  in  all  the  creatures  of  God,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  tho 
cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  "placed  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  "  express  the  operation  of  the 
spiritual  law  by  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  be 
restored  to  that  state  of  primitive  innocence  in  which 
he  lived  before  sm  and  death  came  into  the  world, 
though  he  may  become  a  new  creature  in  Christ,  and  so 
be  brought  to  higher  conditions  of  holiness. 

A  comparison  of  these  cheinibim  of  Genesis  with 
those  of  the  mercy- seat  may  siiggest  that,  while  the 
latter  bore  ^vitness  to  Jehovah's  redeeming  mercy,  the 
former  testified  to  His  condemnation  of  the  first  sin. 
The  most  perfect  finite  intelligence  seems  thus  to  be 
figured  as  jdelding  assent  to  the  Divine  law. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxviii. 
13 — 17)  which  seems  to  bear  on  the  question  before  us. 
The  king  of  Tyre,  having  been  entrusted  with  vast 
treasures  and  i^ossessions,  is  spoken  of  as  placed  "in 
Eden  the  garden  of  God,"  and  to  have  been  set  as  "the 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth."  There  seem  liere  to  be 
allusions  both  to  the  cherubim  placed  in  trust  for  God 
at  the  gate  of  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  24),  and  to  "tho  cherubim 
of  glory  shadoAving  the  mercy-seat"  (Exod.  xxv.  20; 
Heb.  ix.  5),  set  to  watch  over  the  covenant,  tho  treasure 
of  God's  people.  The  similarity  of  the  cheiiib's  func- 
tions, according  to  the  language  of  the  prophet,  with 
that  of  the  griffins  fabled  to  guard  the  gold-mines 
of  the  northern  mountains,*  is  probably  a  mere  coin- 
cidence, though  it  curiously  connects  itself  with  the 
radical  identity  which  Fiirst  and  others  have  endea- 
voured to  estaljlish  between  the  Avords  cherub  and  griffin 
(see  p.  347).  But  it  would  certainly  seem  that  tho  meta- 
phorical application  of  the  word  chenih  to  the  king  of 
Tyi'o  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  not  by 
the  idea  of  a  recognised  ang'elic  being,  but  l)y  the 
imagery  supplied  by  the  golden  cherubim  of  the  mercy- 
seat  along  Vfith  tho  passage  of  Genesis. 


The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  word  clierub  are  very  numerous,  and  not 
one  of  them  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  Tho  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  those  which  aj^pear  to  be  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

Gosenius  is  inclined  to  derive  it  from  a  Semitic  root 
found  in  Ethiopic,  signifying  "  to  consecrate,"  because  tho  ( 
cherub  was  the  keeper  of  that  which  was  consecrated. 
By  some  the  word  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
metathesis,  tho  Hebrew  word  rechuv  being  changed  into 
cheruv  ;  it  would  thus  mean  a  steed  or  a  chariot  (cf .  Ps. 


^  •!  Histortj  of  <7io  Old  Covenant,  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  Clark's  translation. 
°  Herod,  iii.  16;  iv,  13.     Ctesiaa,  Indica,  c.  xii. 
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xviii.  10;  civ.  3).'  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a  root  found 
in  Persian,  signifying  to  "  seize  "  or  "  catch,"  which  ap- 
pears to  be  common  to  the  Aiyan  languages,  being 
found  in  the  Greek  ypv\p,  in  griffin,  grip,  gripe,  and 
other  words  in  European  languages.  The  cherub  is 
thus  identified  with  the  griffin  (see  note  4,  p.  295)  (Eich- 


1  Carpzov.,  Gussetius,  Kodiger. 


horn,  Fiirst,  Keil).  It  has  been  identified  by  Hyde 
(De  Bel.  Vet.  Pers.,  p.  62)  with  a  word  of  the  same 
soimd,  but  differently  spelt,  which  means  "  one  who  is 
near,"  i.e.,  to  God,  and  is  thus  taken  to  denote  the 
spirits  nearest  to  God's  throne.  Some  who  assume 
the  ox  to  be  the  normal  cherubic , type,  would  derive 
it  from  the  Chaldee  verb  signifying  "  to  plough,"  the 
ox  being  the  ploughrug  animal  (Kimchi,  Cocceius). 
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JOSEPH   AND   HIS   BBETHEEN   IN   EGYPT. 

'OW  little  the  outside  world  knows  of  the 
real  joys  and  sorrows  of  its  public  men  ! 
We  see  some  statesman  projecting  a  grand 
policy,  caiTying  it  to  successful  issues, 
crowned  with  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
his  country ;  and  we  little  dream  tliat  all  this  while 
some  one  domestic  anxiety  has  been  costing  him  more 
real  effort,  more  expenditiu*e  of  Adtal  force,  than  aU  the 
accumulated  responsibilities  of  a  nation's  cares.  So, 
we  may  well  believe,  it  was  in  Joseph's  case. 

In  the  midst  of  his  schemes  for  the  alleviation  of 
Egypt's  misery,  and  the  reorganisation  of  her  social 
system,  there  was  the  recollection  of  his  childhood's 
home,  overshadowed  by  the  great  love  of  his  father, 
and  sweetened  by  the  tender  affection  of  the  younger 
brother  whom  he  yearned  to  see  again ;  and  deeper 
down  in  his  heart's  solitude  there  were  thoughts  in 
whieli  none  of  those  around  him  could  sympathise — 
thoughts  of  God's  covenant  with  his  family,  and  of 
that  mysterious  Promise  which  the  Israelite  bore  like  a 
sacred  burden  entailed  upon  his  race. 

That  revelations  of  God's  wiU  were  vouchsafed  to 
Joseph  is  clear ;  but  whether  or  no  God  had  at  this 
time  revealed  to  him  the  part  that  Egypt  was  to  have 
in  the  development  of  the  Di^dne  purposes  we  are  not 
told.  Often  and  often  he  must  have  called  to  mind 
those  words  of  God  to  Abraham,  "  Thy  seed  shall  be  a 
stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  himdred  years  ; 
and  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  wiU  I  judge, 
and  afterward  they  shall  come  out  with  great  sub- 
stance." Was  Egypt  to  be  the  land  of  that  predestined 
exile  ?  The  thought  must  have  occurred  to  him,  and 
gathered  probability  in  his  mind,  as  he  reflected  on  the 
many  wonderful  providences  of  his  own  career  in 
Egypt ;  and  if  it  were  indeed  to  be  so,  how  this  thought 
must  have  deepened  his  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
Egypt !  The  native  Egyptians,  he  well  knew,  detested 
all  foreigners,  and  most  of  all  shepherd  races.  But  the 
reigning  dynasty  was  not  Egyptian,  but  itseK  of  shep- 
herd race.  To  secure  the  favour  of  the  Pharaohs  might 
well  seem  to  him,  in  this  train  of  thought,  the  best 
service  he  could  render  to  Israel's  cause.   Still  he  woidd 


remember  how  Isaac,  his  gi-andfather,  had  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  God  to  go  down  to  Egypt.^ 

Pondering  these  things,  we  may  well  believe,  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  more  distant  futiu'e  to  God.  God 
would  make  known  his  wiU  when  the  time  came.^ 
Meantime,  one  thing  must  have  been  clear  to  him. — he 
could  make  use  of  his  present  position  to  keep  his 
family  from  star\Tng,  whether  they  were  here  or  there. 
And  hence,  perhaps,  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  foreign 
trade  open  (as  we  have  seen)  when  the  famine  came. 

How  anxiously  he  must  have  scanned  the  faces  of  the 
merchants  from  Canaan,  as  they  were  announced  !  He 
would  be  sure  to  recognise  his  brethren,  though  they 
could  hardly  recognise  him ;  for  they  parted  when  they 
were  already  men,  and  he  but  a  lad ;  and  since  then  his 
Egyptian  habits  and  costume  had  changed  him  much. 
And  then  the  thought  would  quickly  follow — What  of 
Benjamiu  ?  would  he  be  with  them  ?  was  he  yet  alive  ? 
or  had  he  shared  his  own  fate — a  slave  in  some  foreign 
land,  or  worse — sacrificed  to  theu-  fratricidal  jealousy  of 
Rachel's  children  ?  He  well  knew  the  dark  passions 
of  those  sons  of  Leah,  Bilhah,  and  ZUpah,  in  former 
years :  were  they  still  poisoning  the  peace  of  the 
family,  or  were  they  schooled  and  subdued  by  the 
discipline  of  life  ? 

Anxious  thoughts  were  these,  troubling  his  mind  in  a 
way  that  they  who  looked  at  his  viceregal  state  with 
mingled  euyj  and  admiration  little  dreamed. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  second  year  of  the  famine, 
when  home  stores  were  beginning  to  be  exhausted,  that 
the  ten  merchants  from  Canaan  were  announced,  in 
whom  his  quick  glance  recognised  those  for  whom  ho 
was  watching.     Benjamin  was  not  with  them. 

His  conduct^  towards  them  must  be  shaped  by 
what  he  shall  learn  of  their  character — ^whether  it  be 
the  same  as  of  old,  or  altered  for  the  better.  ISTor  need 
his  plan  for  testing  them  hinder  or  delay  the  relief  from 
famine  which  they  sought. 

Therefore  "he  made  himself  strange  to  them,  and 
spake  rouglily  unto  them,  and  he    said  unto  them  " — 

1  Gen.  ssvi.  2.  -  Gen.  xlvi.  3. 

2  Tlie  view  of  Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  brethi-eu  here  taken 
is  that  of  Chrysostom,  whose  64th  Homily  on  Genesis  cannot  fail 
to  interest  those  to  whom  it  is  accessible. 
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tbrougli  his  interpreter,  for  ho  purposely  spoke  in  the 
Egyptian  language— "  Wlienee  come  ye?  And  they 
said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  food.'' 

The  profound  obeisance  of  his  brethren  when  they 
entered  liis  apartnient  seems  to  have  recalled  to  his  mind, 
with  almost  startling  ^-ividncss,  the  dream  of  liis  boy- 
Jiood — how  the  sheaves  of  his  brethren  in  the  corn-field 
of  Shcchem  had  bowed  down  to  his  sheaf.  The  dream, 
then,  was  from  God,  and  in  this  fulfilment  of  its  pro- 
pliecy  ho  plainly  discerns  the  hand  of  God.  Thus 
encouraged  to  go  forward  in  tho  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  testing  them,  he  charges  them  with  being 
spies,  come  ostensibly  to  buy  corn,  but  really  to  plan  a 
raid  on  the  country,  weakened  as  it  is  by  famine.  He 
may  have  known  the  predatory  habits  of  Simeon  and 
Le\'i,^  and  from  the  curious  account  of  the  murderous 
incursion  of  the  men  of  Gatli  into  Goshen,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  given  in  1  Chron.  \'ii.  21,  such  raids 
upon  Eg}T^)t  would  seem  to  have  occurred." 

His  susj)icions,  therefore,  were  not  groundless.  His 
brethren  protested  innocence,  and  explained  that  they 
were  not  confederates,  but  brethren,  "sons  of  one  man 
in  the  knd  of  Canaan  ;  and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this 
day  with  our  father,  and  one  is  not."^  The  absence  of 
Benjamin  seems  to  have  awakened  further  suspicions. 
This  excuse,  that  he  had  stayed  behind  with  his  father, 
might  it  not  bo  as  false  as  that  other  excuse,  which 
twenty  years  before  he  may  well  have  overheard  as  he 
lay  in  the  pit  of  Shechom,  "  Let  us  say.  Some  evil  beast 
hath  devoured  him  ?  "  Here,  then,  is  an  opening  for 
testing  their  trustworthiness ;  he  will  ascertain  the  truth 
about  Benjamin. 

"  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  yom*  brother, 
and  ye  shall  be  kept  in  prison,  that  your  words  may  be 
proved,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  you." 

On  the  third  day  he  so  far  relents  as  to  allow  all  of 
them  to  depart  except  one,  whom  he  binds  before  then- 
eyes  and  detains  as  a  hostage.  He  tells  the  rest  that 
they  are  free  to  depart  ^vith  corn  for  their  father  and 
for  their  families,  only  engaging  to  return  and  redeem 
Simeon  by  bringing  Benjamin. 

Very  touching  is  what  follows — the  conscience -stricken 
self -accusation  of  these  rough  men,  confessing  one  to 
another,  in  their  Hebrew  tongue,  that  all  this  trouble 
was  a  judgment  upon  them  for  their  cruelty  to  Josei)li : 
"  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and 
we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon 
us ;  "  and  Reuben's  reproach,  "  Si)ake  I  not  unto  you 


1  See  the  marginal  rendering  of  xlix.  6 :  "In  their  anger  they 
slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  (i.e.,  hamstrung) 
oxeu." 

-Herodotus,  too  (iii.  5),  mentions  how  open  to  such  incursions 
Egypt  was  on  its  north-east  frontier. 

^ "  One  is  not,"  so  they  8i)oke  of  Joseph.  Chrysostom  views 
this  as  a  dehberate  falsehood,  and  so  do  others  after  him.  But 
surely  it  is  simpler  to  take  it  not  as  the  repetition  of  their  old  lie, 
but  as  the  natural  expression  of  what  had  come  to  be  their  belief. 
For  twenty  years  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  concluded 
that  he  was  dead.  Those  who  call  it  a  wilful  falsehood  forget  that 
Keuben,  further  on,  speaking  in  all  soberness,  implies  that  they 
really  thought  him  dead :  "  Therefore,  behold,  also  his  Mood,  is 
required." 


saying.  Do  not  sin  against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not 
hear  ?  therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is  required."'' 

And  still  more  touching  is  the  effect  on  Joseph,  who 
overheard  and  understood  all,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
turning  aside  to  hide  his  tears.  For  he  was  longing  to 
believe  that  God's  grace  had  reached  their  hearts,  and 
these  expressions  of  remorse  awakened  a  hope  mthia 
him  that  it  was  so. 

Concerned  as  we  are  with  Josoj)h  only,  and  endea- 
vouring to  place  ourselves  in  his  position,  we  must  pass 
over  all  that  happened  on  their  return  home — tho 
father's  grief,  and  j)rotracted  unwillingness  to  part  with 
Benjamin.  From  Judah's  words,  "  Except  we  had  lin- 
gered, surely  now  we  had  returned  this  second  time,"  it 
is  clear  that  many  months  elapsed  before  their  returu 
with  Benjamin,  Judah  being  surety  for  his  safe  return 
to  tho  bereaved  patriarch. 

Troubled  as  they  had  been  by  the  discovery  of  their 
money  in  their  sacks  on  their  return  home,  and  now,  on 
their  second  arrival  in  Egypt,  alarmed  by  their  imme- 
diate summons  into  Joseph's  presence,  they  sought  ta 
I)roj)itiate  the  steward  of  Josej)h's  house.  But  the 
steward  had  e^ddeutly  been  instructed  by  Ids  master  to 
receive  them  with  marked  courtesy  and  kindness,  i£ 
Benjamin  was  with  them.  Again  they  bowed  themselves 
in  Joseph's  presence,  not  ten  now,  but  eleven,  in  com- 
plete fulfihnent  of  the  dream. 

And  when  Joseph  "  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother^s  son  "  (how  affecting  is 
tliis  simple  addition  !),  he  said,  "  Is  this  your  younger 
brother  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ?  And  he  said,  God 
be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son !  And  Joseph  made 
haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yeam  upon  his  brother :  and 
he  sought  where  to  weep;  and  he  entered  into  his 
chamber,  and  wept  there." 

Then  follows  the  midday  meal,  Joseph  washing  his- 
face  and  returning  to  them,  and  "  refraining  himself," 
for  he  was  not  yet  altogether  satisfied. 

They  had  spoken  the  truth  about  Benjamin  and  kept 
faith  with  Joseph,  and  so  far  all  was  reassuring ;  but^ 
though  they  had  spared  Benjamin  so  far,  Joseph  had  no 
proof  that  they  had  any  affection  for  him ;  and  their  old 
jealousy  of  Raehel's  sons  might,  for  aught  he  knew,  yet 
linger  in  their  breasts.  How  can  he  bring  this  to  the  test  ? 

At  the  feast  he  sent  a  fivefold  portion  to  Benjamin, 
and,  doubtless,  watched  anxiously  the  countenances  of 
the  rest,  to  mark  any  symptoms  of  jealousy;  and,  tliat 
their  natural  feelings  might  show  themselves  the  more- 
readily,  he  took  pains  to  set  them  at  their  ease,  and 
bade  them  pass  round  the  wine  freely.  Still  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  ;  possibly  his  presence  constrained 
them.  Ho  devised  a  plan,  therefore,  which  could  not 
fail  to  draw  forth  any  malice  against  Benjamin  that 
might  yet  be  lingering  in  their  breasts.  This  was  not 
easy;  the  trial  must  bo  far  away  from  Joseph's 
restraining  presence ;  and  yet  some  one  must  be  by  to 
protect  Benjamin,  if  necessary. 

Tliat  same  night — they  were  to  depart  at  daybreak— 

*  See  the  last  note. 
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Le  instructed  his  faithful  steward  to  secrete  Joseph's 
own  highly-valued  silver  cup^  iu  Beujamiu's  sack,  and 
so  soon  as  they  should  be  some  way  upon  the  road  to 
follow  after,  and  overtake  them,  and  charge  them  with 
the  theft.  He  was  to  search  their  sacks,  beginning  with 
that  of  the  eldest ;  thus  he  would  be  able  to  report  to 
Joseph  any  outbreak  of  temper  on  the  appearance  of 
the  cup  in  Benjamin's  possession. 

The  plan  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  result  must 
have  been  more  reassuring  than  Joseph  had  ventured 
to  expect ;  for,  Avhen  they  were  brought  back  into 
Joseph's  presence,  and  charged  with  the  theft,  so  far 
"were  they  from  showing  any  vindictive  feeling  against 
Benjamm,  or  even  desii*e  to  exculpate  themselves  by 
throwing  the  blame  on  him,  that  they  took  every  pains 
to  screen  him ;  Judah  going  so  far  as  to  intercede  ear- 
nestly with  Joseph  iu  his  behalf ;  pictui-ing  most  affect- 
ingly  the  grief  that  this  would  cause  to  their  aged 
father,  whose  "  life  was  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life,"  and 
even  praying  that  he  himself  might  become  Joseph's 
bondman  in  Beujamiu's  stead. 

This  was  abundantly  enough ;  Joseph  had  ascertained 
what  a  change  time  had  wi'ought  iu  the  characters  of  his 
brethren ;  they  might  now  be  trusted  and  taken  into  his 
•confidence,  in  wox'kiug  out  whatever  fuither  purposes 
God's  providence  might  suggest  to  him  for  the  weKare 
of  his  father  and  his  race. 

The  scene  that  followed  can  only  be  told  in  the  words 
of  the  inspired  narrative. 

"  Tlien  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all 
them  that  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  cried.  Cause  every  man 
to  go  out  from  me.  And  there  stood  no  man  with  him, 
while  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren. 
And  he  wept  aloud  :  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of 
JPharaoh  heard.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I 
am  Joseph ;  doth  my  father  yet  Kve  ?  And  his  brethren 
could  not  answer  him;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his 
presence.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Come  near 
to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I 
am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt.  Now 
therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves, 
that  ye  sold  me  hither  :  for  God  did  send  me  before  you 
to  preserve  life.  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine 
been  in  the  land :  and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which 
there  shall  neither  be  earinar  -  nor  harvest.     And  God 


1  More  than  enough  has  been  written  on  this  cup,  which  the 
steward  described  as  the  cup  "  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and 
whereby  indeed  he  diviueth,"  and  on  the  subsequent  passage, 
where  Joseph  himself  says,  "  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can 
■certainly  divine?  "  Commentators  have  used  all  their  ingenuity  to 
screen  Joseph  from  the  imputation  of  having  really  practised  arts 
■of  divination.  But  is  it  not  better  to  allow  Holy  Scripture  to 
-speak  for  itself  ?  It  is  clearly  implied  that,  in  adopting  Egyptian 
■customs,  he  had  adopted  among  others  their  custom  of  divination. 
Every  nation  has  its  popular  superstitions ;  they  linger  even  in 
Christian  countries.  In  Egypt  they  were  wont  to  guess  at  the 
future  from  the  appearance  of  a  bright  piece  of  metal  dropped  into 
a  cup  of  water— a  custom  not  confined  to  Egypt,  and  alluded  to  by 
Pliny,  Strabo,  St.  Augustine  (De  Div.  vii.  35)  and  others.  There 
is  no  need  whatever  to  suppose  that  Joseph  ever  allowed  such 
methods  of  divination  (whether  he  used  thera  seriously  or  not)  to 
connect  themselves  in  his  mind  with  the  clear  revelations  which 
the  God  of  his  fathers  vouchsafed  to  him. 

"  The  old  English  word  for  "ploughing,"  connected  with  the 
Xfttin  arar*. 


sent  me  before  you  to  presen'e  you  a  posterity  in  tho 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance." 

This  important  passage  entirely  justifies  us  in 
believing  that  Joseph  all  through  his  Egyptian  admini- 
stration was  conscious  of  a  Divine  mission  connecting 
itself  in  his  mind  with  the  promise  made  to  his  fathers. 
It  was  not  for  Egypt's  welfare  only,  much  less  for  his 
own  personal  aggrandisement,  that  he  laboured,  but 
that  he  might  help  to  cany  forward,  and  bequeath  to 
others  after  him,  the  mysterious  destiny  of  his  race, 
in  which  his  father  had  taught  him  to  believe. 

"Whether  Egypt  was  to  be  the  land  of  the  predicted 
sojoiu'n  for  his  family,  or  no,  is  not  yet  revealed  to  him. 
For  the  present  one  thing  only  is  clear,  that  for  the 
remaining  five  years  it  will  be  well  for  his  father  and 
his  family  to  come  down  with  all  their  substance  into 
Egypt.  Further  than  these  five  years  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  laid  his  plans  (xlv.  11) ;  the  rest  he  leaves  to 
God.  Rejoicing  that  he  may  now  safely  trust  his 
brethren's  loyalty  to  their  father,  ho  plans  munificently 
for  their  comfort  on  the  journey,  Pharaoh  approving 
all,  and  only  too  glad  thus  to  repay  some  of  the  heavy 
obligation  under  which  he  lay  to  Joseph.  In  tho 
wagons  which  Joseph  had  provided  the  patriarch  and 
all  his  household  travel,  an  immense  company,  doubtless 
including  hundreds  of  attendants,  adopted  into  tho 
number  of  God's  people  and  circumcised  according  to 
the  Divine  command,'  besides  the  "  three-score  and  six 
souls  that  came  out  of  his  loins  "  (xlvi.  26). 

Resting  on  the  journey  at  Beer-sheba,  a  place  hallowed 
by  the  most  sacred  memories,  Jacob  "  oifered  sacrifices 
unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac  "  on  the  altar  built  by 
Abraham  (xxi.  33),  praying  doubtless  for  some  revela- 
tion of  God's  will.  And  the  revelation  came.  Egj'pt 
was  the  land  of  sojourn  of  which  God  had  darkly 
spoken  to  Abraham.  But  the  sojourn  of  his  seed  there, 
as  God  had  declared  to  Abraham,  was  to  have  its  limit : 
"  Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation :  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into 
Egypt ;  and  I  will  surely  bring  thee  up  again." 

The  term  of  the  sojourn  Jacob  already  knew:  it 
was  to  be  430  years  from  the  date  of  God's  promise  to 
Abraham.* 

Joseph's  anxiety  now  was  to  secure  to  his  people  a 
separate  settlement  in  Egypt,  where  they  would  not  be 
mingled  with  the  idolatrous  Egyptians.  But  for  his 
paramount  influence  with  the  king  this  would  have 
been  impossible ;  and  at  any  other  epoch  of  Egypt's 
history  not  even  Joseph  could  have  eif ected  it.  One 
may  say  with  much  confidence  that,  with  their  strong 
natural  antipathy  to  foreigners,  no  native  king  could 
have  been  easily  persuaded  to  grant  the  concession  of 
territory  that  Joseph  asked  for.  But  according  to  the 
view  here  adopted,  the  reigning  Pharaoh  was  not  of 
Egyptian  but  of  Shepherd  race.  It  will  be  seen  at  onco 
how  singularly  this  favoured  Joseph's  purpose.  Not 
only  was  the  king  free  from  the  national  prejudice, 

3  Gen.  xvii.  12,  13. 

4  See  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  introduction  to  tli9 
Life  of  Moses,  pp.  124,  132. 
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but  in  this  national  prejudice  Josej)!!  found  liis  best 
arj^ncnt  for  a  separate  allotment  of  land  to  liis  people. 

Hence  tlie  care  with  which  he  instructed  his  brethren 
to  describe  tliemsclves  as  shepherds  when  introduced 
to  Pharaoh  : — "  When  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  aud  shall 
say,  What  is  yoiu-  occupation?  ye  shall  say,  Thy  servants' 
trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even,  until 
now,  both  we  aud  also  our  fathers ;  that  ye  may  dwell 
[apart]  in  the  laud  of  Goshen ;  for  every  shepherd  is 
an  abomination  imto  the  Egyptians."  These  List  words 
— otherwise  so  diSioidt  —  become  clear  at  once  on 
the  supposition  tliat  Pharaoh  was  himseK  of  shepherd 
race. 

Goshen  seems  to  have  been  the  plain  that  lies  on  the 
modern  traveller's  right  hand  as  he  passes  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  between  the  Canal  and  the  Delta,  now 
anything  but  fertile,  but  in  Joseph's  time,  owing  to  its 
numerous  watercourses,  "the  best  of  the  Land"  (xl^ii.  6) 
— a  rich  pastoral  tract. 

The  court,  and  Joseph  therefore,  resided  probably  iu 
the  newly-fortified  town  of  Avaris,  called  also  Tauis,  or 
Zoan.  Joseph  woidd,  therefore,  have  his  family  within 
easy  reach.  Pharaoli's  reception  of  the  aged  patriarch 
is  gi'aphically  told,  bending  his  royal  head  to  receive 
the  old  man's  blessing,  and  delighting  to  honour  the 
father  of  one  to  wliom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted. 

Seventeen  years  Jacob  lived  in  Goshen,  a  peaceful 
close  to  his  long  pilgrimage,  soothed  by  daily  inter- 
course with  the  two  sous  of  the  wife  whom  he  had 
loved.  "  And  the  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die  : 
and  he  called  his  son  Joseph,  and  said  unto  him,  If  now 
I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight " — how  touching  is  the 
reverence  of  the  father  for  the  son  I — "put,  I  i^raythee, 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh  {i.e.,  swear),  and  deal  kindly 
and  truly  with  me;  bury  me  not,  I  pi-ay  thee,  in  Egyi)t; 
but  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me 
out  of  EgjiJt,  and  bury  me  in  then*  burying-place. 
And  he  said,  I  wiU  do  as  thou  hast  said.  And  he  said. 
Swear  mito  me.  And  he  sware  vmto  him.  And  Israel 
bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head."  For  so  the  word 
was  pointed  by  the  Masorites;  pointed  otherwise  the 
same  word  might  mean  "  upon  his  staff,"  and  so  the 
writer  of  the  Einstle  to  the  Hebrews  read  it,  qiioting 
from  the  Greek  translation.  Wliichever  way  it  be,  an 
attitude  of  i)rayer  is  intended.  And  then  he  called  for 
Joseph's  two  sons,  and  crossing  his  arms,  placed  the 
right  hand  on  the  younger,  Ephraim,  and  the  left  hand 
on  the  elder,  Manasseh,  gi\'ing  the  chief  blessing  to  the 
younger  son. 

It  may  clearly  be  infeiTed  from  the  naiTative  that 
Jacob  liad  transferred  to  Josejih  and  liis  seed  the  rights 
of  primogeniture,  bequeathing  to  him  his  small  patri- 
mony, that  corn-field  of  Shechem,  which  Jacob  had 
purchased  from  the  sons  of  Hamor,  aud  afterwards 
rescued  from  the  Amorito  "  >vith  his  sword  and  with  his 
bow " — the  scene  of  Joseph's  affliction,  the  scene  also 
of  that  prophetic  dream  which  had  been  so  wonderfully 
fulfilled. 

"And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  bcfoi'e  whom 
my   fathers  Abraham   and   Isaac  did  walk,  t!ie   God 


which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  imto  this  day,  the  Angel 
which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads." 

How  wonderfidly  the  dying  father  summed  up  the 
whole  career  of  Joseph  in  his  last  words : — 

"  Tlie  Archers  have  sorely  grieved  him, 
Aud  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him  ; 
But  his  how  ahode  iu  strength, 
And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong 
By  the  hands  of  the  mighty  One  of  Jacoh; 
From  thence  {i.e.,  from  God)  is  the  sheijherd,  the 
stone  of  Israel." 

We  cannot  sui-ely  be  •  wrong  in  seeing  in  these  last 
words  of  the  patriarch  how  clearly  in  his  prophetic 
mind  he  connected  his  hope  of  the  pi'omised  Seed  with 
the  career  of  this  son  on  whom  God's  gi'ace  had  so 
mysteriously  rested. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  interpretation 
the  question  of  its  typology  is  one  of  the  most  dijficult 
— one,  certainly,  requiring  the  greatest  caution  in  its 
treatment,  lest  we  be  tempted  to  press  too  far  merely 
fanciful  resemblances.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  safe  ride  to 
mistrust  all  types  that  are  not  sanctioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  any  such  direct 
sanction,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  wanting. 

Still  the  careful  student  of  St.  Stephen's  siieech  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  he  had  One  greater  than  Joseph  in 
his  mind,  when  he  reminded  his  hearers  how  their 
fatliers, "  moved  with  emy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt ;  but 
God  was  with  him,  and  delivered  him  out  of  all  his 
afflictions,  and  gave  huu  favour  and  wisdom  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  made  him  governor 
over  Egypt,  and  all  his  house."  Even  so  had  they,  too, 
moved  with  envy,  delivered  Jesus  into  the  hands  of 
Gentiles ;  even  so  had  God  been  with  Him,  and  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  that  was  above 
every  name ;  aud  even  so,  though  his  owu  nation  might 
reject  Him,  yet  iu  Him  should  the  Gentiles  trust. 

"  Joseph  "  (Bishop  Pearson  says),  "  who  was  ordained 
to  save  liis  brethren  from  death,  who  would  have  slain 
him,  did  represent  the  Son  of  God,  who  Avaa  slain  by  us, 
and  yet  dying  saved  us ;  and  his  being  in  the  dungeon 
typified  Clu-ist's  death;  his  being  taken  out  from  thence 
represented  his  resurrection,  as  his  elevation  to  the 
power  of  Egypt,  next  to  Pharaoh,  signified  the  session 
of  Christ  at  the  right  liaud  of  his  Father." 

But  to  pursue  this  further  belongs  not  to  the  scoiio 
of  this  biography.  Enough  to  have  indicated  how  aU 
through  his  career  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  was 
clearly  working  out  the  Messianic  purpose. 

And  Joseph's  faith  in  this  great  destiny  never 
wavered.  Fifty-four  years  he  survived  his  father ;  but 
they  are  blank  to  us  :  we  only  know  this  one  fact,  that 
his  faith  in  God's  restoration  of  his  people  to  the  land 
of  Promise  never  failed  him.  "  God  will  surely  visit 
you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence." 

In  that  fatefid  corn-field  of  Shechem— the  loveliest 
spot  in  Palestine,  as  all  travellers  witness — a  later  genera- 
tion entombed  his  bones,  near  to  that  well  of  his  father 
where  One  whom  he  had  dimly  foreseen  rested  in  the 
after  time,  and  spoke  of  the  day  when  his  God  should 
be  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 
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TIE  inseriptious  of  Nebuchaduezzai*,  which 
are  numerous,  illustrate  Holy  Scripture 
less,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  still  throw  light  on  certain 
points.  Unfortunately  they  are  in  no  case  directly 
historical,  being  wholly  connected  with  his  buildings 
and  dedications,  and  being,  therefore,  almost  entirely 
architectural  or  devotional.  Should  historical  inscrip- 
tions of  the  great  Babylonian  monarch 
ever  be  discovered — either  in  the  course 
of  the  researches  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress in  Mesopotamia  under  the  direction 
of  Mx.  George  Smith,  or  by  the  efforts 
of  any  other  explorer — a  large  amount  of 
Scriptural  illustration  might  be  looked  for 
with  confidence.  At  present,  in  the  entu-o 
absence  of  purely  historical  material,  we 
are  only  able  to  gather  from  the  accounts 
left  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings  and 
dedications  a  few  illustrations  on  points  of 
secondary  interest. 

We  are  told  ui  the  Book  of  Daniel  (i.  2) 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking  Jeru- 
salem, carried  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  "  into  the  land  of  Shinar, 
to  the  house  of  Ms  god,  and  brought  the 
vessels  into  the  treasure-house  of  his 
god ; "  and  again,  that  he  used  the  words, 
"Daniel,  whose  name  is  Belteshazzar,  ac- 
cording to  the  name  of  my  god"  (iv.  8). 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, although  a  polytheist,'  was  a 
special  devotee  of  some  one  deity,  whom 
he  regarded  as  "  his  god"  in  a  pecuUar  way.  Now 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  exactly  agree  with 
this.  They  exhibii  him  as  acknowledging  all  the 
numerous  di\Tuities  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon ;  but 
they  also  show  him  to  have  been  in  a  very  special  way 
the  votary  of  one  god,  Merodaeh,  or  Bel-Merodach.^ 
Merodach  is  "his  lord,"  "his  great  lord,"  "the  joy  of 
his  heart;"  whatever  he  does  is  done  "by  the  grace 
of  Merodach;"  to  Merodach  he  looks  for  protection, 
favour,  security.  The  great  temple  at  Babylon,  which 
he  entirely  rebuilds,  he  dedicates  to  Merodach,  whom 
he  perhaps  first  identifies  with  Bel,  the  primeval  god 
of  the  Babylonians.  This  special  devotion  to  one  par- 
ticular deity  is  peculiar,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzai',  among  the  Babylonian  monarchs ;  and  thus 


'  See  Dan.  iv.  8  ("  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  "),  and 
also  vs.  9  and  18. 

-  Ou  the  identity  of  Merodach  with  Bel,  or  at  any  rate  with  one 
aspect  of  Bel,  see  Sir  H.  Rawliuson's  remarks  in  the  author's 
Herodotus  (vol.  i.,  pp.  515—517,  second  edition). 


Scripture,  in  this  little  trait  incidentally  introduced, 
touches  a  point  of  individual  character,  curious  in  itself, 
and  suitable  only  to  the  kiug  to  whom  it  asci-ibes  it. 

Again,  Daniel  tells  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar  on  one 
occasion,  while   walking  upon  the  roof   of  his  royal 
palace  ^  at  Babylon,  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  hxiiltf"     Here  is  something  which  at 
first  sight  seems  a  difiSculty,  since  it  is  certain,   and 
Scripture  itself  -witnesses  (Gen.  x.  10;  2  Kings  xx.  12; 
Isa.  xiii.  19;  &c.),  that  Babylon  was  built 
many   centuries   before    Nebuchadnezzar. 
But  what  is  meant,  no  doubt,  is,  that  this- 
great  monarch  so  entirely  renovated   the 
town  that  he  might,  and  did,  claim  to  Lave 
"built"    {i.e.,    rebuilt)    it.      So    Solomon 
"  built "  Tadmor,  or  Palmp-a  (1  Kings  ix. 
18);  and   Rehoboam  "built"  Bethlehem, 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and 
Gath    (2    Chron.    xi.    6 — 8);  and  Mesha 
"built"    Aroer    and     Beth-Bam oth    and 
Bezer;'*    and  Augustus    CaBsar     "buUt" 
Rome,    finding  it  brick    and    lea^aug    it 
marble.*    Thus  understood,  the  passage  is 
pointedly  borne  out  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
inscriptions.     Not  only  does  the  monarch 
claim  in  vai'ious    lengthy   documents  to 
have  renovated  the  walls,  the  palace,  and 
the  various  temples  of  the  city,  but  there  is 
the  most  unmistakable  evidence  that  his 
claim  to  have  rebuilt  the  whole  city  is  just. 
Of  the  ancient  bricks  dug  up  on  the  site 
of  Babylon,  at  least  nine-tenths  bear  the 
name  and  titles  of  this  monarch.      It  is 
clear  that  his  renovation  of  the  place  must 
have  amounted  to  an  almost  complete  rebuilding  of  it.^ 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  "  was  thus  a  most  natural 
exclamation  in  the  mouth  of  this  king,  though  it  would 
have  been  whoUy  unfit  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  Baby- 
lonian monarch  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  it  is  (we  venture  to  think) 
still  reasonable  to  argue,  that  one  inscription  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's  contains  a  reference   to   that  mysterious 

3  The  marginal  rendering  "  upon  the  palace  "  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  "in"   of  the  text  (Dan.  iv.  29). 

^  "  Moabite  Stone,"  lines  26  to  30  (see  Bible  Educator,  Vol.  I., 
p.  125). 

5  Suetonius,  Vit.  Ociav.,  §.  29.  Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27, 
where  Susa,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  {i.e.  rebuilt)  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 

<'  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  H.  Bawliuaon  in  the  Jovrnal  of  the 
Asiatic  SocieUj,  vol.  xii.,  p.  477.  The  ordinary  inscription  on  the 
bricks  runs  thus  : — "  Nabu-kudnri-uzur,  king  of  Babylon,  builder  of 
Beth-Saggata  and  Beth-Zida,  eldest  sou  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon." 
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malady  Avhcrcwith  ho  was  afflicted  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  and  the  consequent  suspension  during  some 
years  of  all  his  great  works.  The  passage  is  mutilated, 
and  therefore  to  some  extent  ambiguous ; '  various  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  it ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
seems  simplest  to  understand  it  as  stating  that  late  in 
liTebuchaduezzar's  reign  there  was  a  space  of  at  least 
four  years,  during  which  the  various  works  in  which 
the  monarch  was  ordinarily  engaged  ceased,  and  ho 
remained  wholly  inactive.  The  reason  for  the  inaction 
is  not  stated;  but  so  abnormal  a  condition  of  things 
implies  some  strange  and  rare  cause,  and  (,to  say  the  least) 
harmonises  remarkably  with  the  narrative  of  Daniel  (iv. 
■31 — 30),  according  to 
which  the  great  king 
■was  incapacitated 
from  business  by  a 
strange  form  of  men- 
tal malady,  until 
■"seven  times"-  had 
passed  over  him. 

[The  wi-iter  having 
been  requested  by  the 
lEditor  to  add  a  few 
Temarks  explanatory 
■of  the  "  ordinary  in- 
scription of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar," ventures 
to  ajppend  the  follow- 
ing brief  account  of 
it,  which,  he  trusts, 
will  not  be  regarded 
.as  out  of  place. 

The  first  line  con- 
fains  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ex- 
pressed by  seven 
characters.  The  first 
of  these,  which  re- 
sembles a  star,  is  the 
•determinative  for 

*'god,"  indicating  that  a  god  is  about  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  second  is  a  monogi'am  representing  the 
"well-known  god,  Nebo  (Isa.  xlvi.  1).  Then  follows  the 
'word  Kucluri,  expressed  in  full  by  four  characters ;  after 

'  The  translation  of  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  made  in  1858,  runs  as 
follows  : — "  For  four  years,  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  city 

.     .     .     .     .     which did   not  rejoice  my  heart ; 

^n  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of  power ;  the 
precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up  ;  iu  Babylon 
"buildings  for  myself  and  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay 
•cut ;  in  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  sing  his  praises,  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  [with 
•victims]  ;  nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals  "  (see  the  author's  Hero- 
dotus, vol.  ii.,  p.  586,  first  edition).  Negative  clauses  are  most 
■unusual  in  an  Oriental  inscription  :  and  I  must  confess  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  attempts  to  escape  from  the  force  of  this  long 
.«eries  of  negatives  are  strained,  and  that  the  sense  of  an  absolute 
4ibstention  from  his  usual  employments  for  four  years  is  Nebucbad- 
cezzar's  real  meaning. 

2  "  Seven  times  "  may  or  may  not  be  "  seven  years."  Possibly 
■winters  and  summers  may  be  counted  as  "  times  ;  "  in  which  case 
there  would  be  a  very  close  agreement  between  "seven  times" 
and  "  four  years." 


wliich  a  single  character,  tho  la  it  iu  the  lino,  represents 
the  word  uzur,  the  last  elem^-nt  in  the  royal  appellation. 
Lino  2  commences  with  tho  monogram  for  "  king  "  in 
a  somewhat  primitive  form,  though  one  that  is  less 
complicated  than  the  form  used  on  the  most  ancient 
Chaldaean  bricks.  The  other  four  characters  express 
the  name  "  Babil,"  i.e.  Babylon.  The  first  is  the  mono- 
gram for  bab,  "  a  gate,"  and  is  plainly  a  picture  of  a  gate, 
the  two  vertical  wedges  reprcsentiug  the  posts,  and  tho 
four  horizontal  bars  the  gate  itself;  the  second,  like  a 
star,  is,  as  already  explained,  the  determinative  for  a 
god ;  the  third  is  the  monogram  of  the  god  U  or  Ra ; 
and  the  fourth  is  a  determinative  iudieeting  that  what 
v^        v/     vy         WW  has  gone  before  is  the 
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name  of  a  place. 

Line  3  contains 
seven  characters,  of 
which  the  first  two 
aud  the  last  two  are 
awkwardly  crowded 
together.  It  is  read  as 
zaniti  Beth-Saggata ; 
the  middle  character, 
which  occurs  again  in 
the  next  line,  being 
the  determinative  for 
a  building  of  any 
kind,  the  first  three 
reading  zanin,  and  the 
last  three  Saggata. 

Line  4  begins  with 
a  complicated  charac- 
ter, representing  the 
conjunction  "  and," 
followed  by  the  deter- 
miuative  for  a  build- 
ing {=Beth),  and  then 
by  two  complicated 
characters,  read  as  zi 
and  da.  (Beth-Zida 
and  Beth-Saggata  are 
probably  two  great  Babylonian  temples.) 

Line  5  opens  with  the  monogram  for  "  son  "  (jpallu 
or  2>(il  iu  Babylonian),  after  whicli  comes  the  relative 
pronoun  sa,  "  who ; "  and  then  two  characters,  which 
are  read  as  ri  and  ish,  forming  the  word  rish,  "  head, 
eldest "  (comp.  Hob.  ^rN^). 

Line  6  begins  with  sa,  the  relative  pronoun.  Tliis  is 
followed  by  the  determinative  for  "god  "  (see  lines  1  and 
2).  Then  we  have  one  of  the  many  monograms  of  the 
god  "  Nebo,"  followed  by  the  monogram  for  "  son," 
{=  pall),  nud  that  by  the  monogram  for  t<zMr.  These 
three  characters  form  the  word  Nebo-pall-uzur,  or  Na- 
bopalasar,  the  well-kno^vn  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Lino  7  is  a  repetition  of  line  2,  giAing  to  Nabopalasar 
the  same  title  of  "  King  of  Babylon,"  which  had  been 
previously  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  whole  in- 
scription thus  roads  in  the  original : — "  Nabu-kuduri- 
uzur,  melek  Babil,  zanin  Bit-Sagata  va  Bit-Zida,  pallu 
sa  rish  sa  Nabu-pall-uzur,  melek  Babd."] 


h>^>^^^]^ 
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BY    THE    REV.    A.    S.    AGliEN,    M.A.,    INCUMBENT    OF    ST.    NINIAn'S,    ALTTH,    N.B. 


I T  lias  already  been  remarked  that  tlie  cliief 
end  of  poctiy  is  to  unite  beauty  and 
truth,  and  to  animate  them  with  sym- 
pathy with  all  created  things,  with  Nature 
manifestations,  mth  "the  works  of  mav, 
and  face  of  human  life.''  Amid  literature  possessed  of 
this  power,  the  highest  rank  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Bible.  But  there  are  certain  other  attributes  common 
to  all  poetry,  and  it  will  be  well  to  point  them  out  to 
the  student  before  proceeding  to  those  features  Avhich 
are  poctdiar  to  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  and  distinguish 
it  from  all  others. 

In  every  age  those  exalted  thoughts  which  form  its 
richest  possession,  and  which  give  purity  and  strength 
to  national  life,  find  in  poetry  their  most  natural  and 
powerful  as  well  as  their  most  permanent  expression. 
It  matters  not  how  the  great  truths  were  first  received, 
or  on  what  intelligence  they  were  fii'st  fLashed  ;  it  is  the 
poet  who  gives  them  enduring  shape,  and  whose  glowing 
words  extend  them  in  every  direction  till  they  acquire 
sufficient  hold  on  the  popular  mind  to  influence  na- 
tional life.  How  pre-eminently  true  this  is  of  Hebrew 
poetry  will  appear  at  every  tiu*n  of  this  inquiry.  We 
ahaU  find  that  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  lyi-ic 
power,  possessed  so  richly  by  the  Israelitres,  was  called 
into  the  aid  of  those  religious  truths  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  nation's  greatness,  and,  when  all  other 
glory  had  departed,  the  faith  and  hope  which  contained 
the  promise  of  a  greater  future  were  kept  alive  oidy  ui 
the  poeti'y  of  the  Temple.  Prophetic  inspiration  would 
have  laboured  in  vain  at  its  great  task  of  strengthening, 
as  the  national  conscience,  the  perception  of  moral  good 
and  e\al,  had  not  poetry  lent  to  the  truths  which  the 
seer  delivered  a  more  attractive  foi-m,'  and  kept  them 
alive  and  sustained  them  in  its  harmonious  verse.  The 
prophet  and  the  poet  were  thus 

"  Twin  labourers  and  lieirs  of  the  same  hopes." 

The  need  which  prophecy  felt  for  this  alliance  is  no- 
where better  exhibited  than  in  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  first  of  the  prophetic  order.  The  latest 
inspiration  of  Moses  found  utterance  in  a  song  which 
he  introduces  in  these  words  :-  "  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  many  evils  and  troubles  are  befallen  them, 
that  this  song  shall  testify  against  them  as  a  Avitncss  ; 
for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  out  of  the  mouths  of  their 
seed"  (Deut.  xxxi.  21). 

Another  characteristic  of  great  poetry  is  shared  in  a 
remarkable  degi-ee  by  the  poetry  of  the  Bible.     It  is  at 


1  Ewald,  DicMer  das  A.  B.,  vol.  i.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  similar  preference  given  by  Milton  to  poetry  over  preaching 
as  a  moral  power.  It  is  "  of  power  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set 
the  affections  in  right  tune." — Keason  of  Church  Government, 
Book  ii. 

-  Cf.  Reed's  lectures  on  English  Literature,  Lecture  ii. 


I  once  intensely  national  and  most  universal.  As  in 
1  reading  Shakspeare  we  are  divided  between  admu-ation 
I  at  the  glow  of  his  patriotism,  and  wonder  at  his  world- 
I  wide  sj-mpathies  and  almost  infijiite  knowledge  of  the 
'  human  heart ;  as  when  we  descend  with  Dante  into  his 
i  Hell,  or  climb  the  steep  of  liis  Purgatory,  we  seem  to 
,  have  left  all  the  transitory  distinctions  of  the  world 
j  behind,  and  yet  at  eveiy  step  are  reminded  of  Italy 
!  and  Florence ;  so  the  Bible  generally,  but  more  esj)e- 
cially  in  its  poetry,  impresses  us  at  once  with  its  two- 
1  fold  character  of  fidelity  to  local  truth,  and  adaptation 
;  to  the  wants  of  the  farthest  times  and  widest  circum- 
i  stances. 

!      Wlien  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  materials 
I  which  supply  the    Hebrew  bards  ^vith   their   copious 
I  imagery,  we  shall  see  how  accurately  then-  verse  reflects 
the  natural  features  of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
;  countries ;   how  rich  it  is  in  allusions  to  the  Israelite's 
!  daily  life  as  he  watched  his  sheep  on  the  lonely  hiUs, 
I  tended  his  vineyard,   or  ploughed  his  fields ;  and  how 
j  it  is  penetrated  by  the  recollection  of  the  past,  wliich 
:  afforded  images   in  which  to    dress   present    feelings 
j  and  future  hopes.     "  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of  the 
j  Hebrews,  di-awing  their  inspiration  from  the  mountains 
i  and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have  immortalised 
j  in  their  poetic  figures,  and  even  while  uttering  the  sub- 
limcst  and  most  universal  truths,  never  forgetting  their 
\  own  nationality  in  its  narrowest  and  intensest  form." 
1  Israel,   as  a  people,   have  shown  a  strange  capacity  for 
adapting  themselves  to  foreign  life  without  surrender- 
ing their  o-\^ai  peculiarities   of  halnt  and  feeling,  and 
their   literature  is    equally  cosmopolitan   and   equally 
faithful  to  its  native  East.     Where  is  there  any  collec- 
tion of  songs  so  widely  known,  so  deeply  loved,  as  the 
Psalms ;  those  "hymns  read,  meditated,  sung,  in  every 
hour  of  day  and  night,  in  every  winding  of  the  vale  of 
tears  ?  "^     They  are  at  home  everywhere,  and  yet,  in  a 
most  touching   and  beautiful  way,  thoy  reflect  every 
sliglitest  feature  of  the  coiuitiy  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  every  phase  of  the  life  from  wliich  they  sprang. 
Hebrew  poetry,  while  it  retains  its  ancient  tone,  always 
seems  alive  with  a  fresh  and  modern  spirit.     It  never 
seems  to  get  out  of  date,  like  so  much  other  literature 
in  many  ways  gi-eat  and  noble.     If  new  worlds  could 
be  discovered,  with  their  unworked  mines  of  new  ideas, 
the  coming  races  would,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  turn 
to  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  to  the  Gospels,  with 
the  same  deep  love,  and  the  same  sense  of  perceiving 
in  them  an  inexhaustible  wealth   of  moral  truth  and 
strength,  which  has  been  felt  in  turn  by  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America. 

This  comprehensive  power  of  Biblical  poetry  shows 
itself  in  another  way.     It  is  the  privilege  of  j)oetry  to 

'  Vogme  de  In.  Pmitence,    by  Girbet,   quoted  by  Dean  Stanley, 

Jexnish  Ilisiorti,  Sscond  Series,  p.  152. 
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pervade  liumau  life  and  influence  it  in  every  direction. 
While  it  cannot  rise  to  its  noblest  height  unless  it  be- 
comes the  interpreter  of  the  most  exalted  truths,  it  must 
not  disdaiu  tJie  lowly  interests  of  common  life.  It  can 
only  achieve  its  moral  conquests  by  throwing  a  glory 
over  what  would  else  be  commonplace,  and  transfusing 
with  its  own  light  the  prose  of  existence.  One  of  the 
longest  and  most  artistic  of  the  Hebrew  poetic  works, 
and  some  of  the  shorter  lyrics,  are  full  of  graceful  but 
faithful  pictures  of  homely  scenes  and  humble  occupa- 
tions.' The  parables  of  oiu*  Lord  seldom  travel  away 
from  this  region.  The  corn-field,  the  A-ineyard,  the 
market-place,  tiio  cotlage-home,  furnish  Him  with  his 
most  beautiful  and  powerful  symbols  of  spiritual  trutli. 
It  is  this  familiarity  wdth  theu"  life  which  helps  to  make 
the  Bible  so  intorcsting  to  the  poor.  Until  literatm-e 
became  cheap,  the  Scriptures,  it  may  truly  be  said,  sup- 
plied the  only  food  for  the  imagination  of  the  working 
man.  They  not  only  furnished  him  with  the  di^-iue 
consolations  of  religion,  but  formed  his  stock  of  poetry 
and  romance,  and  gave  a  bright  colour  to  the  monotony 
of  his  life. 

Every  opportunity  ■will  be  taken  of  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  the  Bible  in  these  gMioral  character- 
istics of  poetic  excellence  as  we  go  along.  To  dis- 
cover these,  indeed,  should  claim  the  highest  place  iu 
this  study.  It  is  valuable  to  know  the  style  in  which 
the  Hebrew  poets  wrote,  to  understand  the  structure 
of  then*  verse,  and  feel  the  charm  of  its  melody ;  it 
must  increase  the  influence  the  Bible  will  have  over 
us,  if  we  leam  to  estimate  "its  true  eyesight  and  i-ision 
for  all  tilings,  material  as  well  as  spii-itual,"  aud  its 
intense  sympathy  with  Natui-e  in  all  her  forms ;  but  it 
is  of  far  more  moment  that  we  should  be  able  to  ap- 
pi'eciate  the  way  in  which  the  poets  of  Israel  fulfilled 
their  high  task  to  then'  nation  and  the  world,  and 
how  they  obtained  that  ascendancy  over  the  human 
soul  in  which  no  other  literature,  ancient  or  modern, 
can  compare,  and  "  by  their  far  vision,  the  power  by 
which  they  have  stamped  themselves  on  the  belief  and 
heart,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  days  and  nights  of 
humanity,"-  have  gained  and  maintained,  for  three 
thousand  years,  their  superiority  over  everytliiug  else 
in  the  thoughts  and  words  of  man. 

The  earliest  poetic  efforts  of  every  people  have  taken 
a  lyric^  form.  The  name  is  strictly  appropriate,  for 
it  denotes  the  intimate  connection  which  poetry  has 
with  music  in  the  dawn  of  a  nation's  life.  Among  the 
Hebrews  this  connection  was  never  In-oken.  The  most 
ancient  fragment  of  Semitic  song  which  has  survived, 
"  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  poetry  on  record,"  the 
song  of  Lamech  to  his  wives  (Gen.  iv.  23),  gives  an  in- 
teresting indication  that  verse  was  coeval  in  its  orig:in 


1  Canticles,  Psalm  civ.,  cxxvi.,  &c.  See  Ewald,  Dichtcr  desA.  B., 
vol.  i. 

2  G.  Gilfilbn. 

3  From  Greek  \i'pa,  "a.  stringed  instrument."  SeeFisr.  21,  p.  ?3. 
Cf.,  in  the  enrliest  history  of  oar  own  rountry,  the  combination  of 
poet  and  musicinn  in  the  mi7i«trel  or  ghcman. 


with  that  of  musical  instruments,  for  one  of  Lamech 's 
sons  was  Jubal,  "  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  or 
organ."  The  triumphal  ode  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.)  was 
accompanied  by  the  timbrels  and  dances  of  Miriam  and 
her  band  of  women.  David  was  at  once  musician  and 
poet,  and  sang  his  own  psahus  to  the  sound  ©f  the  hai-p 
or  guitar  (see  page  73) ;  and  m  the  magnificent  Temple 
ritual  established  by  him,  the  two  kindred  arts  rank  of 
equal  importance,  so  that  iu  after  times  he  was  re- 
called both  as  "  the  inventor  of  instruments  of  music  " 
(Amos  vi.  5),  aud  as  "  one  who  with  his  whole  heart 
sang  songs"  (Ecclus. xlvii.  8).  This  combination  of  song 
and  music  was  not  forgotten  in  the  restoration  under 
Ezra.  When  the  foundations  of  the  second  Temple 
were  laid,  "  they  set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with 
trumpets,  and  the  Le\ites  the  sons  of  Asajjli  with 
cymbals,  to  j)raise  the  Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of 
David,  king  of  Israel "  (Ezra  iii.  10).  The  harpers, 
whom  the  seer  of  Patmos  heard  "harping  with  theii* 
harps"  to  accompany  the  "new  song"  of  the  redeemed 
in  the  New  Jerusalem,  conclude  the  witness  of  the 
Bible  to  the  strictly  lyrical  or  musical  intention  of  its 
poetiy  (Rev.  xiv.  2,  3). 

But  CA-eu  when  read,  Ip-ic  poetry  carries  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  the  natiu-al  dress  in  vrhich  the  ear- 
liest poetic  efforts  of  a  people  must  clothe  itself ;  for,  as 
the  great  German  scholar  Ewald  has  most  admirably 
described  it,  it  is  "  the  daughter  of  the  moment,  of  sAvift 
rising  powerful  feelings,  of  deep  stirrings  and  fiery 
emotions  of  the  soul."'*  Or,  as  Bishoi)  Lowth  hardly 
less  admirably  calls  it,  '"  the  offspring  of  the  most  vivid 
and  most  agreeable  passions  of  the  mind — of  love,  joy, 
and  admiration."^  This  kind  of  poetry  will,  therefore, 
in  the  history  of  every  people,  precede  those  more 
elaborate  and  artistic  forms  which  can  only  be  deve- 
loped when  a  nation  has  acquired  a  halting-place  of 
prosperity  and  repose.  It  belongs  especially  to  the 
youthful  period  of  a  race,  when  the  national  life  is 
struggling  to  find  its  perfect  expression,  and  is  fuU 
of  impulse  and  earnest  hope.  But  any  aftei'-time 
of  great  excitement  will  call  the  latent  power  into 
action  again,  for  lyi-ic  song  is  of  a  thoroughly  national 
character.  In  the  Ancissitudes  of  JcAvish  history  it 
had  its  period  of  decline,  but  it  never  became  Avholly 
silent,  and  indeed  Avas  felt  to  bo  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  language  and  people,  that 
the  development  into  other  forms,  Avhich  poetry  has 
made  in  almost  all  other  races,  was  checked  among  tho 
Hebrews. 

Tho  Semitic  nations,  it  has  been  constantly  said, 
haA'e  left  nothing  ajiproaching  an  ejpic  poem.  This 
statement  will  have  to  be  modified,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Babylonian  Semites  are  concerned,  if  the  remark- 
able legend  of  vast  antiquity  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith'  on  the  Nineveh  tablets  in  the  British  Museum 
proves,  on  further  investigation,  to  be  in  a  metrical 
f onn,  for  it  would  then  rank  as  a  Semitic  epic  poem  on 

*  Ewald.  Dichler  des  A.  B.,  quoted  in  Smith's  Bih.  Die,  article 
"Hebrew  Poetry." 

6  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Podfj,  Lect.  rsy. 
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the  Flood.  But  it  is  uudoubted,  that  nothing  which 
could  properly  be  classed  as  epic  has  survived  amid 
the  literature  of  those  Semitic  tribes  to  which  the  He- 
brews belonged. 

The  term  epic,^  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  loosely  used. 
Even  Aristotle,  iu  his  treatise  on  Poetry,  apphes  it 
to  such  compositions  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
Mnton"  has  called  the  Book  of  Job  epic.  But  its 
usual  signification  is  a  narrative  poem  of  a  high  and 
heroic  kind  of  considerable  length,  and  admitting  of 
a  long  series  of  events  and  the  actions  of  numerous 
personages,  but  engaged  chiefly  witli  the  fortunes  and 
turning  on  the  destinies  of  one  man  or  one  nation. 
Unlike  lyi-ic  poetry,  it  is  not  born  amid  action  and  ex- 
citement, but  requires  the  backward  glance  of  memoiy 
over  the  situations  it  records,  and  is  rather  the  pro- 
duction of  settled  times  and  periods  of  repose.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  species  of  composition  which  arises  after 
the  heroic  age  of  a  people  is  passed,^  and  delights  to 
choose  its  chai-acters  from  it.  From  tliis  arose  the 
term  heroic  poem,  and  the  designation  of  the  metre 
employed  in  this  style  of  composition  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Examples  of  the  heroic  epic  are  foimd 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  in  the  ^neid 
of  Yu'gil.  Tasso's  Jeriisaleini  Delivered  and  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  age  of 
European  chivalry  that  the  great  classic  epics  bear  to 
the  mythic  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Clu'istian  Church  a  somewhat  similar 
place  is  filled  by  the  immortal  works  of  Dante  and 
Milton.  We  find  nothing  in  Hebrew  literature  occu- 
pying the  same  place,  but,  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
said,  "  tliis  defect  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied  by  the 
ivy-like  tenacity  with  which  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew 
lyi-ic  winds  itself  round  and  roimd  the  more  than 
epical  trmik  of  the  Hebrew  history. "'' 

The  reason  of  this  absence  has  often  been  asked. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  lies  iu  tlie  Hebrew's 
constant  realisation  of  the  active  and  intimate  provi- 
dence of  Jeliovali,  and  the  intensity  of  his  religious 
awe.  ISTarrative  poetry  did  not  give  the  Hebrew 
poet  sufficient  scope  for  the  ever-i-ising  emotions  of 
praise,  or  ti-ust,  or  hope  in  the  mercies  of  God.  The 
di-amatic  form  was  more  in  accordance  with  his 
genius,  as  we  see  from  the  attempt  at  it  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  He  must  always  be  bursting  out  iu  a 
torrent  of  personal  experience  or  feeling,  like  the  in- 
vocation at  the  end  of  Deborah's  song  (Judg.  v.),  or 
the  ascriptions  of  praise  Avhich  form  the  Ijurdon  of 
some  of  the  historical  Psalms  (Ps.  c-^-ii.,  exxxvi.).  Per- 
haps the  following  passage  from  M.  Renan's  intro- 
duction to  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  gives 
the  best  account  of  the  character  of  the  poetic  genius 
of  the  Hebrews: — "The  imagination  of  the  Semitic 
races  has  never  passed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  traced 
round    it    by    its    exclusive   pre-occupation    with    the 

1   eiriKor,  iiroiroiia^  from  t'jr09,  "a  word,"  or  "  story." 

'  Tile  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

3  Ewa'.d,  D!chter  des  A.  U. 

■*  Stanley,  Jemsh  Church,  Second  series,  p.  Ii6. 


Divine  gi-andeur.  God  and  man  in  the  presence  of  one 
another  in  the  bosom  of  the  desert — that  is  the  abridg- 
ment, or,  as  Ave  say  now,  the  form  of  all  their  poetry. 
The  Semites  are  unacquainted  with  those  kinds  of 
poesy  wJiich  are  based  on  the  development  of  an  action, 
the  epic,  tlic  drama,  and  those  kinds  of  speculation 
which  are  based  on  an  experimental  or  rational  metliod, 
philosopliy  and  science.  Their  poetry  is  tlie  song,  their 
philosophy  is  the  proverb." 

With  regard  to  the  drama,  M.  Renan's  words  are 
so  far  correct,  as  we  imderstand  by  dramatic  poetry 
only  what  has  actually  been  represented  on  the  stage, 
or  is  suitable  for  representation.  The  Hebrews  pos- 
sessed undoubted  dramatic  power.  This  is  shoAvn  by 
the  frequent  employment  of  rapid  intercliange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  so  common  in  tlie  proj)hetic  poetry, 
and  by  many  of  the  Psalms,  which  are  evidently  con- 
structed on  a  principle  to  admit  of  different  parts 
being  taken  by  priest  or  Levite,  or  choir.  The  admix- 
tm-e  of  a  dramatic  element  in  lyric  poetry  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hebrews.  Examples  of  it  may  be  found 
in  several  of  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus  and  Yirgil,  in 
some  of  the  satires  of  Horace,  and  in  two  of  his  odes. 
English  poetry  furnislies  other  examples  in  sufficient 
numbers.^  But  the  two  instances  we  will  quote  here — 
one  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  other  from. 
Isaiah — not  only  surpass  any  poems  of  the  kind  sup- 
plied by  ancient  or  modern  verse  iu  sublimity  and  in 
the  splendour  of  the  imagery,  but  excel  them  also  in 
dramatic  effect. 

The  following  gi-and  choral  hymn  (Ps.  xxiv.)  was, 
in  aU  probability,  composed  and  sung  on  the  occasion 
of  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  to  the  city  of  David  on  Mount  Zion.^  It  thus 
possesses  the  true  lyric  element  which  has  been  already 
described ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  moment.  "  We 
may  suppose  the  whole  congi-egation,  as  they  wound 
in  festal  procession  up  the  sacred  hill,  to  have  begun 
the  solemn  strain."  It  is  then  caught  uj)  in  rsqyid  in- 
terchange of  question  and  answer,  a  dialogue  in  music 
carried  on  between  members  of  the  advancing  com- 
pany. This  forms  the  first  part.  In  the  second  the 
speakers  are  changed.  The  host,  neariug  the  gates, 
bursts  forth  with  the  magnificent  choral  hymn,  "  Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,"  &c.  A  voice  from  within 
twice  demands,  "  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  "  and 
twice  the  answer  is  chanted  back  with  full  acclaim, 
"  Jehovah — he  is  the  King  of  Glory  ! " 


The  u^hole  Congreijation  sings. 

1.  " Jeliovali's  is  the  earth  and  tlie  fulness  thereof; 

The  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

2.  For  Ho  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
And  upon  streams  doth  He  make  it  fast." 

First  Spcalcer. 

3.  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  mountain  of  Jeliovah  ? 

And  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place  ?  " 

5  See,  for  instance,  a  pastoral  of  Sir  T.  Carew,  a  small  poom  of 
Herrick's,  called  Tlie  Kiss,  a  Dialocjue,  "Wordsworth's  Laodatnia, 
and  many  pieces  of  Robert  Browning. 

^  Perowne,  Psalms,  vol,  i. 
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Second  Speaker. 

4.  "  He  that  is  cle.in  of  hands  and  pure  of  heart. 

Who  hath  not  hftad  up  his  soul  to  vanity, 
Neither  hath  sworn  deceitfully. 

5.  He  shall  receive  a  hlessing  from  Jehovah, 

And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

6.  Such  are  they  that  worship  Him, 
That  seek  Thy  face  (0  God  of)  Jacob  1 " 

II. 

The  Host  sings. 

7.  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 

And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
That  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in." 

Voice  from  within. 

8.  "  Who  is,  then,  the  King  of  Glory  ?  " 

^nsii'cr  fi'orti  xiUhout. 
^  Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty  ; 
Jehovah,  mighty  in  battle  !  " 

The  Host  sings  again. 

9.  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 

Yea,  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors. 
That  the  King  of  Glory  may  coma  lu  !  " 

Voice  from  within. 
10.   "  Who  is,  then,  that  King  of  Glory  ?  " 
Answer  from  without. 
"Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
He  is  the  King  of  Glory  ! " 

In  the  remarkable  passage,  Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — 6.  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel  coming  to  vengeance  is  introduced 
conversing  with  a  chorus  of  his  people.^ 

Cho.   "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  ? 

With  garments  deeply  dyed  from  Bozrah  ? 
This,  that  is  magnificent  in  his  apparel ; 
Marching  on  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  " 

Red.    "  I  who  publish  righteousness,  and  am  mighty  to  save." 

Cho.   "  Wherefore  is  thine  apparel  red .' 

And  thy  garments  as  of  one  that  treadeth  the  wine-vat  ?" 

Red.  "  I  have  trodden  the  vat  alone  ; 

And  of  the  peoples  there  was  not  a  man  with  me, 

And  I  trod  them  in  mine  anger ; 

And  I  trampled  them  in  my  indignation  ; 

And  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  on  my  garments  j 

And  I  have  stained  all  mine  ajjparel. 

For  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart; 

And  the  day  of  my  redeemed  was  come. 


1  Lowth,  Lectures  on  Hehrexo  Po:try,  Lect.  xsx. 


And  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help  ; 

And  I  was  astonished  that  there  was  no  one  to  uphold; 

Therefore  mine  own  arm  wrought  salvation  for  me. 

And  mine  indignation  itself  sustained  me. 

And  I  trod  down  the  peoples  in  my  anger; 

And  I  crushed  them  in  my  indignation ; 

And  I  spilled  their  life-blood  on  the  ground." 

These  instances  are  enough  to  show  that  dramatic 
poetry  Avas  not  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. Two  works  have  survived  which  have  been 
claimed  as  regular  dramas ;  one  of  them,  according  to 
one  scholar,  actually  prepared  for  the  stage.  These 
— Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon — will  claim  a  fuller 
treatment  hereafter.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that 
Milton  has  described  the  Apocalj-pse  as  "  the  majestic 
image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and 
intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven- 
fold chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies." - 

Besides  the  piti-ely  lyrical,  there  was  only  one  distinct 
form  of  poetry  which  reached  among  th3  Hebrews  a 
high  state  of  development.  The  name  gnomic,^  or 
proverbial  or  didactic,  is  given  to  it.  It  is  peculiarly 
Semitic,  and  represents  the  nearest  approach  made  by 
that  race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought.  There 
are  extant  many  examples  of  it,  amid  which  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  hold  the  fii'st  rank  in  the  canon. 
Two  considerable  works  in  the  Apocrypha  belong  to 
this  class,  and  a  number  of  the  later  Psalms. 

But  two  other  forms  of  poetic  composition  gi-ew  out 
of  the  lyi'ic,  the  elegiac  and  prophetic.  Under  the 
latter  it  is  convenient  to  class  most  of  the  prophetical 
books.  One  great  elegy  has  surA-ived,  and  many 
shorter  poems  of  the  same  nature  scattered  through 
the  prophets. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  each  of  these  kinds  of 
composition  separately,  but  the  student  must  first  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  poetical  terms,  the 
general  features  of  the  history  of  the  Biblical  poetiy, 
and  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  verse. 

-  Milton,  Reason  of  Cliurch  Government. 
3  Greek  yvuini],  "a.  means  of  knowing." 
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II. 

vHE  various  nations  of  Canaan,  however 
otherwise  distinguished  from  each  other, 
seem  to  have  had  a  common  language ; 
and  that  language  the  same  tongue, 
essentially,  which,  down  at  least  to  the  Captivity, 
continied  to  be  spoken  in  the  same  country  by  the 
Israelites  themselves.  In  other  words,  "  the  language 
of  Canaan  "  (Isa.  xix.  18)  was  Hebrew. 

(1.)  One  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  general  fact 
now  stated — namely,  that  it  appears  to  attribute  a 
Semitic  origin  to  peoples  most  of  whom  (or  rather,  all 
of  them)  were,  according  to  the  Bible,  descended  fi*om 


Hamitic  races — is  found  to  arise  from  a  misnomer. 
Later  researches  have  proved,  that  the  family  of  lan- 
guages to  which  Eichhorn  first  gave  the  name  Semitic, 
was  not  confined  to  the  nations  which  traced  their 
lineage  to  Shem,  a  large  part,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
Hamitic  nations  speaking  Semitic  tongues  (Lenormant, 
Manual, i.  71 ;  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  528,  sq. ;  Max  MiiUer, 
Science  of  Languages,  i.  262,  265\  This  point  esta- 
blished, the  rest  of  the  problem  is  of  easy  solution. 

The  hypothesis  in  which  there  may  be  said  to  Ije  a 
general  concurrence  among  scholars  is.  that  the  Hebrew 
dialect  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Canaanites — or 
of  that  people,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  who  were 
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the  aborigines  of  Canaau— and.  was  imposed  by  them 
on  all  later  settlers  ia  the  country,  including  Abraham 
and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  process  would  be  the  easier,  that  though  not  the 
mother  speech,  Hebrew  has  intimate  relations  with 
the  mother  speech  of  Chaldea,  from  wliich  their  family 
had  been  derived.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a 
corresponding  change  of  language,  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity. In  Babylon  the  Jews  adopted  the  Aramaic 
ilialect  of  tlieir  conquerors,  and  they  continued  to  use 
Aramaic  as  their  mother  tongue  from  the  Captivity  till 
about  the  tenth  century  after  Christ.  (Lightfoot, 
Worlds,  xii.  279 ;  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Lang.,  p.  263.) 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  appears  to  be 
ascertained  that,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  already  quoted, 
Hebre^.v  was  ''  the  language  of  Canaan,"  i.e.,  literally 
the  national  dialect  of  the  Canaanites.  A  presumption 
in  favour  of  this  -view  arises  from  the  general  relations 
{•f  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards  the  Israelites,  to 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  land.  When  Israel 
went  down  to  Egypt,  they  "heard  a  language  that 
they  understood  not"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5),  and  were  with  "a 
people  of  a  strange  language  "  (Ps.  exiv.  1),  so  that 
they  covld  not  speak  with  the  Egyptians  except  through 
an  interpreter  (Gen.  xlii.  23).  Of  the  Syrians,  ia  like 
manner,  we  are  told,  that  the  Jews  "understood  not 
their  language"  (Isa.  xxxvi.  11).  And  when  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Babylonians  was  predicted,  that  nation 
was  described  to  them  as  "  a  nation  whose  language 
thou  knowest  not,  neither  understandest  what  they 
say"  (Jer.  v.  15).  Now  we  find  no  hint  that  any 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  patriarchs,  or  their 
descendants,  in  freely  interchanging  their  thoughts 
with,  the  Cauaanite  races.  It  is,  however,  in  the  history 
o£  one  of  these  races  themselves,  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  much  knowledge,  that  tlie  positive  evidence  of 
tlie  identity  of  the  Cauaanite  with  the  Hebrew  tongue 
is  to  be  found. 

Reference  is  of  course  made  to  the  Phoenicians.  The 
literature  of  this  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  at  least  in 
its  original  form,  has,  it  is  true,  wholly  perished ;  and 
we  have  not,  therefore,  the  same  means  of  ascertaining 
what  theii'  language  was,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
extinct  peoples.  But  data  are  not  altogether  wanting 
In  the  first  place,  the  inscriptions  found  on  extant 
Phoenician  coins,  seals,  and  stone  tablets — copies  of 
many  of  which  are  jyublished  in  the  Monumenta  of 
Gesenius,  and  more  recent  works — may  be  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  are  bilingual,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  Athens  (Gesenius,  Mon.  113 ;  Kenrick,  171) : 

APTEMIAHPOS 
HAIOAnPOT 

2IAnNI02 

p  n:rn3r7   n^na  i3d   n3"Jo 

["AtaWetof  memory  among  the  Hvin?  to  Abd-Tanith  (Artemi- 
dorus),  8on  of  Abd-Scliemesch  (Heliodorus)  the  Sidonian."] 

or  trilingual,  and  on  that  account  the  more  valuable. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  lapidary  inscriptions 


is  from  a  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles  in  184^5.  The 
stone  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  house  near  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  Diana  in  that  city.  It  consists  of 
twelve  lines,  or  ninety-nine  words,  and  contains  "a  tarifE 
of  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  various  animals  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Baal,  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  suffet«s 
of  Carthage  in  Ivis  temple  at  Marseilles,"  where  the 
Carthaginians  had  a  commercial  settlement  (Kenrick, 
p.  160  sq.).  In  the  late  Mr.  Deutsch's  admirable  paper 
on  "Phoenicia,"  in  Chambers'  Cyclopcedia,  will  be  foimd 
two  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions  to  this  class  of 
materials  on  the  subject  of  the  language  of  Sidonia. 
It  may  be  added  that  though  some  of  the  coins  belong 
to  Pho3uieia  proper,  the  moi'e  important  inscriptions 
are  derived  from  the  colonies  of  that  coimtry,  and  that 
the  Pvmic  of  their  foreign  settlements  is  believed  to 
differ  in  some  respects  from  the  mother  tongue  (Gesen., 
Monumenta,  337).  A  second  soiu-ce  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  Phoenician  words 
wliich  occur  iu  the  Bible,  in  the  commentaries  of 
Augustine  and  other  early  fathers,  and  in  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.  These  include  the  names  of  persons, 
the  names  of  Phoenician  deities,  the  names  of  to^vns, 
geog:.'ciphical  names — ^most  of  tliem  significant' — and  a 
variety  of  other  vocables,  of  which  full  lists  are  giveu 
iu  the  woi-k  of  Gesenius  already  referred  to.  With 
regard  to  the  Phoenician  names  in  the  Bible,  it  has  some- 
times been  conjectured  that  these  may  possibly  repre- 
sent Hebrew  equivalents,  and  not  the  original  forms 
of  the  words  iu  question.  This,  however,  it  has  been 
shown  (see  Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v.  "Phoenicia  "),  is  contraiy 
to  the  habitual  in*acticG  of  the  Biblical  wi-iters  in  the 
case  of  foreign  names. 

As  to  Phoenician  words  to  be  found  iu  Gi*eek  and 
Latin  authors,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  cor- 
ruptions arising  from  the  difficulty  of  reproducing 
the  sounds  of  the  Phceuician  letters  in  those  of  a 
different  language.  A  special  contribution  to  the 
vocabtdary  of  the  same  people  from  ancient  litex*ature 
must  be  separately  noticed.  In  one  of  the  inlays  (the 
Penulus)  of  Plautus,  the  Latin  poet,  a  Carthaginian, 
Hanno,  is  one  of  the  principal  characters,  and  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  in  his  native  Punic.  Though  origi- 
nally written  in  Roman  letters,  and  suffering  not  only 
from  this  cause,  but  from  the  ignorance  of  transcriber, 
the  principal  passage,  wliich  consists  of  sixteen  lines, 
has,  through  the  critic<al  labours  of  scholars  like 
Bochart,  Gesenius,  and  Movers,  yielded  more  than  100 
Fhcenician  words;  and  as  a  whole,  the  i)lay  has  ren- 
dered important  service  to  the  investigations  now  re- 
ferred to. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  must  be  veiy  briefly 
told.  The  recognition  of.  the  essential  identity  between 
the  language  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  of  the  Hebrew,  is 
as  old  as  the  times  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  both  of 
whom  flourished  at  a  period  when  Phceuician  was  still 
a  living  language,  the  former,  too,  being  himself  a  native 

1  As  "  Baal,"  master,  or  lord  ;  "  Tj-re,"  a  rock  ;  "  Sidou,"  a  fish, 
or  fishing  ;  "  Carthage,"  new  town  ;  "  Hannibal,"  the  grace  of 
Baal;  "  Hasdrubal,"  the  man  whose  help  is  iu  Baal. 
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of  a  Phoenician  colony.  Valuable  as  their  testimony  to 
the  effect  just  stated  is,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
more  important  if,  as  Bochart  (p.  847)  remarks,  either 
Jerome  had  known  more  Punic,  or  Augustine  more 
Hebrew.  Even  with  sucli  materials  as  they  had  at  tlioir 
disposal,  modern  scholars  have  arrived  at  couchislons 
whicli,  while  not  less  decided,  are  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  either  of  these  fathers.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  of  the  99  Plicenician  words  in  the 
Marseilles  inscription,  no  fewer  than  l-i  are  Hcbi-ew; 
that  tke  Latinised  Phoenician  of  the  Penulus  of  Plaiitus 
is,  with  all  its  corruptions,  for  the  most  part  intelligible, 
and  alone  capable  of  translation,  when  read  as  Hebrew ; 
that  the  same  rule  holds  in  the  case  of  Phoenician 
names  and  other  words  in  the  Bible,  and  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature ;  and  that,  while  in  the  comparatively 
modern  examples  of  Phoenician,  which  constitute  the 
chief  pari;  of  the  remains  of  the  language  in  our  posses- 
sion, variations  from  the  old  Hebrew  maj  be  expected, 
and  do  occur,  yet  iipon  the  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  so 
high  an  authority  as  Gesenius,  it  must  be  held,  that 
whether  we  have  regard  to  its  roots,  or  to  the  manner 
of  the  formation  and  inflection  of  its  words,  the  Phoeni- 
cian language  for  the  most  pai't,  and  almost  in  all 
respects,  agrees  Avith  the  Hebrew.^ 

(2.  Of  the  civil  institutions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment wliicli  were  foimd  among  the  Canaanites,  we 
hardly  know  anything.  Pliilistia  was  governed  by  a 
-confederation  of  five  •"  lords,"  eacli  of  whom  had 
special  authority  in  one  of  the  five  great  cities,  with 
their  surroimding  villages.  In  Gibeon  there  were 
"elders  "  of  the  city  to  whom  the  chief  power  seems  to 
have  been  delegated.  The  most  of  the  little  princi- 
palities into  whicli  the  country  was  divided  had  a  king. 
In  i-emote  times  (Josh.  xi.  10)  the  king  of  Hazor  was 
the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Canaan. 

(3.)  Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  these  peoples 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  Bible ;  for 
although  much  light  is  throivn  on  the  mythology  and 
forms  of  worship  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  nearly  all  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained applies  to  times  vciy  considerably  later  than  those 
now  in  question. 

Like  that  of  aU  the  Syi-o-Ai'abic  races  (the  Hebrews 
alone  excepted),  the  religions  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
appear,  with  various  distinctions  in  form,  to  have  had 
one  common  type.  Among  the  Hebrews  a  Supreme 
Power  above  natm-e,  an  invisible,  seK-existent  Being, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  universal  Father,  was 
acknowledged  as  the  one  liN-ing  and  true  -God.  With 
the  Canaanites,  as  with  all  the  other  races  of  Western 
Asia,  Nature-worship,  or  the  deification  of  the  powers 
of  Nature  itself,  the  worship  of  the  Di\-ine  in  Nature, 
not  above  or  apart  from  Nature,  may  be  described  as 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  their  system  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  a  system  which,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  history,  is  susceptible  of  development  either 

'  "  Omnino  hoc  tenendum  est,  pleraque  atque  pane  omnia  cum 
Hebrseia  convenire,  sive  radices  spectas  sive  verborum  et  forman- 
dorum  et  flectendorum  rationein."    (ilonumenta  Phcenicia,  p.  335.) 


on  the  one  hand  into  a  comparatively  pure  mysticism, 
or,  on  the  other,  into  the  grossest  forms  of  a  cornipt 
and  debasing  superstition.  In  eitlier  case,  however,  it 
involves  the  rejection  of  a  belief  in  tlie  existence  of 
God,  and  the  suljstitution,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
of  "the  worship  of  the  creature"  for  the  "  worship  of 
the  Creator"  (Rom.  i.  25). 

The  supreme  objects  of  this  worship,  according  to 
the  mythology  of  tliese  peoples,  were  Baal  and  Ash- 
teroth  :  the  former,  sometimes  called  Baal-Samen  (in 
the  Penulus  of  Plautus,  Balsamen),  "the  Lord  of 
Heaven "  (Bochart,  784) ;  the  latter — whose  name  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  our  "  star  "  (Movers,  i. 
607) — "the  Queen  of  Heaven"  (Jer.  xliv.  17),  and 
generally  sui^posed  to  represent,  in  the  one  case,  tlio 
sun,  and  in  the  other,  the  moon  (Movers,  i.  178 — 
184 ;  608).  The  conception  of  a  supreme  active,  and  a 
siipreme  i^assive,  or  a  generative  and  productive  power 
in  natui'e,  was  afterwards,  if  not  already,  connected 
with  the  belief  in  these  deities  in  Phoenicia.  It  may 
be  added  that  substantially  the  same  pre-eminence  was  I 
given  to  Baal  and  Ashteroth,  either  under  these  or  * 
equivalent  names — as  Bel,  Belus,  Molech,  Chemos, 
Melcar,  and  Tanais,  Ishtar,  Baaltis,  Mylitta,  among 
the  other  peoples  of  the  wide  range  of  country  a,lready 
indicated.  i 

Besides  Baal  and  Ashteroth,  there  was  eventually  I 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  the  Sidoniau  Canaanites 
an  indefinite  number  of  subordinate  deities  represent- 
ing the  planets  and  stars,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  its 
qualities  and  attributes,  the  seasons,  human  passions 
and  emotions,  even  trades  and  professions ;  altars 
being^  raised  to  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn;  to  the  air,  the  eartli,  plants,  forests,  trees, 
mountains ;  to  the  year  and  months,  day  and  night,  ago 
and  youth ;  to  the  gods  of  the  husbandman,  of  the  vine- 
dresser, and  the  fisherman  (see  Chavihers'  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
"Phoenicia").  Nor  are  such  subordinate  objects  of 
worship  uuvecognisod  in  Scripture  as  already  to  some 
extent  acknowledged  by  the  Canaanites  generally. 
Thus  the  whole  "host  of  heaven"  are  referred  to  in 
many  places  as  recei^^ng  divine  honours  (Dent.  x\-ii.  3 ; 
2  Kings  xvii.  16;  xxi.  3;  xxiii.  4;  Jer.  xix.  13).  Some 
of  these  dii  minores  ajipear  in  the  cliaracter  of  local 
gods — e.g.,  Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the  PhUistines,  and 
Baalzebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron.  Hercules,  the  god 
of  Tyi'e,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  44),  had  there  a 
temple  which  was  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  tho 
city. 

As  to  their  forms  of  worship,  we  know  that  they  had 
temjiles  (2  Kings  x.  21 ;  xi.  18),  altars  (Judg.  vi.  25), 
priests  (1  Sam.  vi.  2),  with  their  vestments  (2  Kings  x, 
22),  burnt  sacrifices  (1  Kings  xviii.  26),  incense  (Jer. 
xliv.  17),  libations  (ibid.),  prayex-s  and  invocations 
(1  Kings  xviii.  25,  26). 

That  idolatry  in  the  sense  of  image-worship  was  pre- 
valent, appears  evei'jTvhere.  Moses,  forewarning  tho 
Israelites  against  the  spiritual  dangers  to  whicli  they 
would  be  exposed  "in  the  land  whither  ye  go  in  to 
possess  it,"  reminded  them  that  they  saw  no  "  simili- 
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tude  "  (semeZ, likeness  or  semblance)  when  the  Lord  spoke 
to  them  on  Horeb,  and  said,  "  Take  heed  ....  lest 
ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image, 
the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  any  male 
or  female,  the  likeness  of  any  beast,  ....  of  any 
fowl  .  .  .  .of  anything  that  creepeth  on  the 
gi-ound  ....  of  any  fish  "  (Deut.  iv.  15,  &c.).  We 
have  not  evidence  of  the  actual  occurrence  among  the 
Canaanites,  at  this  time,  of  image-worship  in  the  whole 
of  these  forms.  But  as  to  the  general  fact,  there  would 
be  sufficient  proof,  if  only  in  the  frequent  references 
to  " statues  of  Baal"  (2  Kings  iii.  2 ;  x.  26,  27),  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  that  god,  and  in  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  history  of  Jacob.  When  Jacob  was 
about  to  change  his  encampment  from  Shechem  to 
Bethel,  and  set  np  there  an  altar  to  God,  he  "  said  to 
his  household  and  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the 
strange  gods  [or  the  gods  of  the  foreigner,  that  is, 
doubtless,  of   the  men  of  Shechem]  that  are  among 

you And  (it    is    added)    they  gave   imto 

Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  ivhich  were  in  their  hand. 
.  .  .  .  And  Jacob  hid  them  in  the  oak  that  was  l^y 
Shechem"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2 — 4).  Baal  was  usiially  repre- 
sented by  a  conical  stone  column  (Movers,  i.  673),  as 
Ashteroth  also  sometimes  was  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii. 
451),  though  this  goddess  assumed  many  shapes,  among 
others  an  image  crowned  with  a  crescent  moon. 
Dagon's  statue  was  the  head  and  body  of  a  man,  ter- 
minating in  the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  idols  were  of  wood 
and  stone,  often  of  gold  and  silver — like  the  "  graven 
images"  and  "molten  images,"  for  the  manufactiu-e 
of  which  the  mother  of  Micah  gave  into  the  hands 
of  the  founder  200  shekels  of  silver  (Judg.  xvii.  4) 
— and  were  decked  in  broidered  garments  (Ezek. 
x^-i.  18). 

Many  like  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  tlie  Biblical 
notices  of  the  idolatrous  usage3  of  the  Israelites — usages 
wliieh,  we  know,  were  almost  in  every  case  borrowed 
from  "  the  Amorites,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel "  (1  Kings  xxi.  26).  The  Sidonians 
are  said  by  Herodotus  and  others  of  the  ancients  (see 
Bochart,  701)  to  have  had  the  images  of  their  gods  on 
the  prows  of  their  ships,  a  fashion  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  many  more  of  the 
Phcenician  superstitions.  The  Philistines  carried  theirs 
Tvith  them  into  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21) ;   and  this  fact 


perhaps  explains  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  in  bring- 
ing up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  their  own  camp, 
from  Shiloh,  before  a  battle  with  that  people,  which,  in 
its  disastrous  results,  proved  of  how  little  avail  to  them 
was  the  presence  of  any  mere  symbol  of  the  Godhead 
(1  Sam.  iv.  3), 

Some  of  the  most  shocking  and  hideous  of  the  super- 
stitions of  heathenism  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
found  among  them.  Hiuuan  sacrifices  formed  one  of 
their  characteristic  religious  observances,  and  especially 
the  sacrifice  of  their  o^vn  childi-en.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  rite  of  this  nature  is  intended  in  the  fre- 
quent allusions  in  Scriptnre  to  a  practice  of  these 
nations  described  as  "causing  their  childi-en  to  pass 
through  the  fire,"  whether  to  "  Moleeh,"  or  to  "  Baal" 
(Lev.  x^-iii.  21 ;  2  Clu-on.  xxviii.  3,  &c.).  In  one  passage 
the  practice  is  referred  to  in  terms  too  specific  to  be 
explained  away  :  "  They  haA'e  filled  this  place  with  the 
blood  of  innocents ;  they  have  built  the  high  places  of 
Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with  fire  for  bui-nt-offerings 
unto  Baal"  (Jer.  xis.  4,  5).  The  same  revolting  form 
of  idol  worship  was  continued  even  among  the  Phoa- 
niciaus  in  times  comparatively  recent.  According  to 
Porphyiy,  "  the  Phcenician  history  of  Sanchoniatho  was 
full  of  instances  in  wliich  that  people,  when  suffering 
under  great  calamity,  ....  chose  by  pubfic  voto 
one  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  and  saciificed  him  to 
Saturn."  Kenrick,  after  quoting  this  passage,  adds : 
"  "We  trace  this  practice  in  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Cyprus,   Rhodes,    Crete,    and   Sardinia  ....  and 

above  all  in  Carthage  itself Here,   after 

the  ^•ictory  of  Agathocles,  two  hundred  noble  youths 
are  said  (Lanetantius,  Inst.)  to  have  been  slaughtered. 
But  it  was  also  a  part  of  the  established  ritual  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  eveiy  year  a  youtliful  ^-ictim  was 

chosen  by  lot The  most  acceptable  offering 

of  aU  was  an  only  child  "  {Phoen.  316).  The  trial  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  in  the  command  to  slay  Isaac,  illus- 
trates, as  it  receives  peculiar  significance  from,  this 
feature  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  then  lived.  And  the  cruelty  of  some  of  their 
rites  was  equalled  by  the  impurity  of  others.  We 
need  not  go  further  than  to  the  Bible  for  proof  that,  in 
the  worship  of  Astarte,  the  gi-ossest  licentiousness  was 
practised  in  the  name  of  religion  (^Numb.  xxv.  1,  Sec. ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  18  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7). 
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as  being    under  the  rule  of  Arioch,  one  of   the  con- 
federated kings  who  made  war  upon  Sodom. 

EUasar  has  also  been  thought  to  correspond  with 
Larissa,  an  important  city  mentioned  by  Xenoi)hon; 
but  Larissa  must  have  been  farther  to  the  north  than 
any  probable  site  of  Ellasar.  The  place  whose  ancient 
name,  as  revealed  by  the  inscriptions  on  bricks  found 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

lIFORE  we  reach  Babylon,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Chaldean  cities,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  the  other  Scripture  names 
of  the  early  period  connected  with  Southern 
Chaldea.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  chiefly  two, 
JliiiiASAK  and  Ub.     Ellasar  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  1, 
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there,  seems  to  answer  to  it  most  neavly,  is  Senkereh, 
a  ijlace  about  fifteen  miles  south-cast  of  Warka,  between 
it  and  Mugheir,  containing  extensive  remains,  and  which 
appears  to  have  l)oen  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

The  word  Seukerch  appears,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,  to  be  closely  connected  with  Shinar.  the  name 
of  the  great  Chaldean  plain,  from  wliicli  the  invaders 
of  Sodom  set  fortli  on  tlieir  foray.  Like  Warka,  Seu- 
kerch is  a  city  of  tents,  and  appears  to  have  fallen 
early  into  decay.  (Berosus.  p.  55  ;  Xeu.  Anab.  iii.  4,  7  ; 
Ptol.  v.  20,  4;  Plin.  A-i.  129;  Loftus,  pp.  248—251.) 

The  other  name,  Ue  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  27, 
28),  whatever  its  true  import  may  be,  is  associated  with 


the  early  history  of  Abraham,  and  on  that  account  pos- 
sesses a  special  interest  for  us.  Until  lately  the  word 
was  generally  assumed  to  denote  a  Chaldean  city,  which 
was  in  all  probability  Orfa,  a  town  in  Northern  Meso- 
potamia, in  about  lat.  37°  10',  long.  38°  55',  which  ij 
also  regarded  as  the  site  of  Edessa  mentioned  above. 
(Niel).  ii.  331.)  But  as  there  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  another  view  of  the  subject  has  a  stronger 
claim  on  our  attention,  wo  wiU  endeavour  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  different 
opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  question,  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  forming  their  own  judgment. 

The  word  Ur,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  "  fire,"  or  "  light."' 
and  wo  shall  remember  how  it  occurs  in  this  sense  ia 
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the  mysterious  word  TJrhn,  in  connection  witli  tlie  higli 
priest's  garments  (Exod.  xxviii.  30 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6). 
In  one  passage  of  Scripture  (Neli.  ix.  7),  tlie  Latin  Yul- 
gate  has  rendered  Ur  by  ignis,  "  fire,"  as,  in  fact,  tlie 
word  stands  in  that  passage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
translation,  commonly  called  the  Douai  Version. 

From  this  meaning  of  the  word  Ur  the  notion  arose 
that  Abraham  in  leaving  Chaldea  was,  in  fact,  escaping 
from  the  idolatrous  fire-worship  prevailing  there.  This 
idea,  which  has  been  already  noticed  above  (Yol.  I.,  p. 
75),  was  enlarged  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans  into  the 
fiu-ther  story,  that  ha^dng  destroyed  some  of  Terah's 
idols,  Abraham,  by  order  of  the  council,  or,  according 
to  another  version,  by  that  of  Nimrod,  was  cast  into  a 
furnace,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  an  auj^el. 
This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Cutha,  a  place  about 
twelve  mUes  noi-th-east  of  Babylon,  whose  name  we 
shall  remember  as  one  of  the  places  from  which  people 
"were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  probably  Esarhaddon, 
to  re-people  Samaria  after  the  conquest  of  Israel  by 
Shalmaneser  (2  Kiags  xvii.  24).  It  is  represented  now- 
a-days  by  Tiggaba,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  it  again  hereafter.  (Rich,  Mem.  on  Bah.,  p.  28; 
Rawlinson,  Herod.,  i.  632 ;  Aiusworth,  Res.,  p.  165.) 

Another  interpretation  of  the  word  Ur  has  arisen 
from  the  renderiag  by  the  Greek  Septuagiut,  "  region  " 


{x<ipa),  which  agrees,  we  are  told,  with  a  Sanscrit  word 
of  the  same  meaning.  This  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
when  we  remember  that  Abraham  was,  at  any  rate,  iu. 
his  later  days,  a  dweller  in  tents,  and  not  in  waUed 
towns.  It  would  then  appear  that  he  came  forth  not 
so  much  from  a  particular  place  as  from  the  country 
in  general  of  the  Chaldeans.  (Gesenius,  Lex.,  p.  55 ; 
Aiusworth,  Bes.,  p.  152  ;  Oppert,  Expedition  en  Mesop., 
i.  250;  Loft  us,  p.  162.) 

Wliat,  then,  is  to  be  said  iu  favour  of  Orfa  as  the 
true  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ?  1.  The  similarity  in  name. 
2.  The  long-standing  tradition  among  both  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  that  Abraham  dwelt  there.  It  may  be 
mentioned  also  that  a  tradition  exists  that  the  residence 
of  Job  was  near  Orfa ;  and  a  tank  and  well  are  shown, 
on  the  road  to  Diarbekir,  which  are  associated  with  his. 
name.  This  perhaps  adds  a  little,  though  only  a  little, 
weight  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  Orfa.  (Chesney, 
Euphrates,  I  77, '?9;  Niebuhr,  Fo7/.,ii.330,333.)  3.  The 
saying  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  2)  about  the  forefathers 
of  the  Hebrews  who  dwelt  "  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,"  i.e.  the  river  Euphrates,  which  points  to  a  situa- 
tion so  far  agreeing  with  that  of  Orfa.  4.  The  Roman 
historian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  in  the 
fourth  centm-y  A.D.,  seems  to  mention  a  place  called 
Ur,  near  Nisibis,  which  answers  fairly  to  that  of  Orfa. 
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( Amin.  Marc.  xxv.  8).  5.  Pliny,  so  ofteu  quoted  already, 
mentions  Nisibis  as  being  in  the  country  of  the  Arabs 
called  Orel  and  Mardani,  of  wliicli  words  the  former 
may  bo  tUauglit  to  denote  the  country  of  Orfa  under 
the  name  Ur,  and  the  latter  that  of  Mardiu,  two  towns 
about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  distant  from  each  other  in 
the  region  which  he  calls  Mesopotamia  (Pliny,  vi.  117). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  bo  said — 1.  That  the 
expression  "  boyond  the  flood"  refers  both  to  Haran 
and  to  Orfa,  and  thus  does  not  necessarily  denote  the 
original  d\7eUing-j)laco  of  Abraham.  2.  That  Ammi- 
anus  MarceHinus  wrote  not  Ur  but  Adur,  and  that  the 
editors  of  his  work  have  erroneously  sej)arated  the 
preposition  ad,  "to,"  from  the  word  ur.  2.  That  the 
term  '•  Chaldea  "  apiilies  properly  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mesopotamian  valley,  and  not  to  the  upper,  though  in 
later  Avi-iters  the  term  Meso^^otamia  is  apiilied  to  the 
lower  jjart  also.  (See  Acts  ^^i.  2 ;  Pliny,  vi.  117.)  This 
is  shown  (a)  by  the  passage  in  Judith  x.  6,  7,  which 
says  that  the  Hebrew  nation  came  out  of  Chaldea  to 
dwell  in  Mesopotamia,  (b)  By  Josephus,  who  says 
that  Terah,  father  of  Abraham,  left  Chaldea  in  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  son  Haran,  and  went  to  dwell 
nt  Charran  in  Mesoijotamia  (Joseph.,  Antiq.,  i.  6,  5). 
4.  Orfa  and  Hai-an  are  only  twenty  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  whereas  the  whole  history,  including  St. 
Steplien's  account,  points  to  a  migration  of  an  im- 
portant character,  and  not  to  a  mere  journey  of  one 
or  two  days  only  witliiu  the  same  district  (Ainsworth, 
Bes.,  p.  153). 

These  considerations,  especially  the  last,  seem  to 
invalidate,  if  not  OA-erthrow,  the  identity  of  Ur  with 
Orfa.  If  we  are  stUl  to  regard  Ur  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  not,  as  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is 
strongly  inclined  to  think,  the  name  of  a  couutiy,  what 
shall  we  select  as  its  modern  equivalent  ?  To  this 
question  we  may  reply  that,  so  far  as  our  information 
goes,  the  ruined  city  called  by  the  Arabs  Mugheir, 
"  mother  of  bitumen,"  appears  to  possess  the  sti'ongest 


ckim  upon  our  acceptance.  1.  The  inscriptions  which 
connect  the  name  of  Urukli  with  tiie  cities  of  ISTiifar, 
Warka,  Seukereh,  and  Mugheir,  constantly  speak  of 
the  last  of  these  places  as  the  city  of  Ur  or  Hur.  This 
word  appears  to  contain  the  essential  part  of  the  wui'd 
Hnrhi,  the  moon-god,  of  whose  worship,  in  early 
Chaldean  times,  this  city  was  a  principal  seat.  This 
notion  is  confirmed  by  the  indirect  testimony  of  Eupo- 
lemus,  a  Jewish  writer  of  about  150  B.C.,  who  says  that 
Abraham  was  born  in  Camarina,  a  city  of  Babylonia, 
which  some  call  Uria,  i.e.  a  city  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Now  the  word  Camaruia  appears  to  be  a  Greek  name, 
deriA-ed  from  an  Arabic  word,  kamar,  which  means  "  the 
moon."  Thus  in  the  two  words  Ui-ia  and  Camarina,  as 
the  reader  will  see,  the  name  of  the  place  and  its  mean- 
ing appear  to  be  brought  together;  and  thus,  if  any 
single  place  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  site  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  jierhaps  Mugheir  lias  the  strongest  claim  to 
be  selected  for  tliat  purpose.  (Loftus,  p.  131 ;  E-aw- 
linson,  Herod.,  i.  614,  615.) 

Mugheir  was  visited  by  the  old  Italian  traveller 
Pictro  della  Valle,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on 
his  way  from  Basrah  to  Aleppo,  Avithout  any  notion  of 
its  connection  with  Abraham,  or,  in  fact,  any  know- 
ledge concerning  it.  He  describes  it  as  a  mound  of 
ruins,  near  which  he  was  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  encamp,  and  which  in  consequence  of  tliis  he  was 
enabled  to  examine  with  care.  He  says  that  ho  had  no 
idea  wha.t  place  he  was  surveying,  but  that  the  ruins 
consisted  of  large,  weU-biu-nt  bricks,  stamped  and 
inscribed  with  characters  unknown  to  him,  biit  which 
appeared  to  be  very  ancient.  "  I  carried  away,"  he 
says,  "  one  of  the  bricks,  and  noticed  that  they  were 
joined  together  in  the  building  not  with  mortar,  but 
\vith  liitumen,  with  which  these  plains  abound,  so  that 
the  Arabs  call  the  hill  of  ruins  Maqejer,  i.e.  '"  the 
pitchy."  1     (P.  delk  V.,  ii.  844,  862.) 

1  A  representation  of  Mugheir  may  be  seen  at  Vol.  I.,  page  41 
of  The  Bible  Educator. 
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"  When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by 
night,  and  departed  into  Egypt :  and  was  there  until  the  death 
of  Herod  :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  sayiag.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son." — St.  Matt.  ii.  14,  15. 

'^—  — .-.  /fjji  prophecy  to  which   reference    is    liere 

made   is  found  in    Hos.   xi.  1 :    "  When 


Israel  was  a  child  (or  yoimg),  then  I  loved 
him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egj^it." 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  RosenmiiUer,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  ^passage,  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained by  any  one  that  St.  Matthew  quotes  from  Hos. 


xi.  1,  it  was  supposed  by  Eusebius  (Demonst.  Evangel., 
iv.  1)  that  tlie  quotation  is  from  Numb.  xxiv.  8.  "  God 
brought  him  out  of  'Egypt."  Independently,  liowcver, 
of  the  a  priori  improbability  that  the  words  of  the  un- 
righteous prophet  would  be  thus  cited  by  the  Evangelist, 
it  sufEces  to  reply  that  the  words  quoted  occur  in  Hos. 
xi.  1,  and  do  not  occur  in  Numb.  xxiv.  8.  Tlio  remark 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  that  tlie  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  at  all,  but  must  have  been  a  tradition 
handed  do^vn  amongst  the  Jews,  is  altogether  inde- 
fensible, and  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  inability 
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to  receive  the  trutk  of  the  saying  of  St.  Augustine 
that  "in  the  Old  Testament  the  New  Testament  lies 
concealed;  in  the  Ne'sv,  the  Old  lies  revscded."^ 

The  historical  allusion  of  the  -words  of  the  prophet 
is  to  Exod.  iv.  22,  23 :  "  And  thou  shalt  say  unto 
Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even 
my  first-born :  and  I  say  imto  thee,  Let  my  son  go, 
that  he  may  serve  me."  The  spiritual  relationship  in 
wliich  Israel  stood  to  the  Lord  appears  to  bo  denoted  in 
these  words,  not  only  because  Jehovah,  not  Elohim,  is 
the  name  of  Deity  here  employed,  but  also  because  the 
relation  of  God  to  man  as  liis  Creator  does  not  seem  to 
be  represented  in  Holy  Scriptiu'e  under  that  of  a  father 
to  a  son.  It  must  be  observed,  further,  that  the  very 
same  word  which  is  used  in  the  LXX.  in  this  place 
with  reference  to  Israel,  as  contrasted  with  the  heathen 
nations  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  the  covenant, 
viz.,  irpcarSTOKos,  is  tliat  which  is  applied  to  Christ,  not 
only  as  the  "  first-born  son "  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  also  as  "the  fii-st-born  among  many  brethren 
(Rom.  viii.  29),  and  "the  first-begotten  of  the  dead'' 
(Rev.  i.  5). 

The  formula  of  quotation  here  employed,  as  in  i.  22^ 
though  sufficiently  clear  in  the  Greek,  is  ambiguous  in 
the  English  version,  not,  as  it  should  seem,  owing  to 
the  error  of  the  translators,  but  to  the  transitional 
state  of  the  English  language  at  the  time  at  which 
their  work  was  accomplished.  "  Where  in  common 
language  we  now  say  '  by '  and  '  through  '  (i.e.,  '  by 
means  of '),  respectively,  our  translators  '' — as  it  has 
been  observed  by  Professor  Lightf oot — "  following  the 
diction  of  their  age,  generally  use  'of  and  'by,'  re- 
spectively— '  of '  denoting  the  agent  (uiro),  and  '  by  ' 
the  instrument  or  means  (Sja).-"  Applj-iag  this  re- 
mark to  the  passage  in  question,  and  also  to  other 
quotations  which  occur  in  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  we  shall  perceive  that  an  imj)ortant 
truth  is  conveyed  ia  the  formulae  by  which  they  are 
preceded,  -vdz.,  that  whilst  the  prophet  is  represented 
only  as  the  instrument  employed  iu  the  communication, 
the  "  primary  motive  agency  "  is  reserved  to  God  him- 
self ;  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord  through  (or  by  means  of)  the  j)rophet." 

This  distinction  between  the  Di^-ine  origin  of  the 
revelation,  and  the  earthen  channel  of  its  communica- 
tion, serves  also  to  remove  any  difficulty  which  exists  as 
regards  the  sense  in  which  this  and  other  prophecies  are 
said  to  have  received  their  accomplishment  in  cases  in 
which  they  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  used  solely  in  the 
way  of  accommodation.  It  may  be  readily  admitted  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  tliat  the  i^rophet  was  imcou- 
scious  of  tlie  full  import  of  his  own  utterance,  and  that 
the  words  wliich  St.  Matthew  declares  to  have  been  pro- 
phetical were  regarded  by  Hosea  only  as  historical.  In 
any  case,  "  this  citation  shows,"  as  the  late  Dean  Alford 
has  obsen-ed,  "  the  almost  universal  application  in  the 


1  See  Morrison's  Commentary  on  St.  Matt.  ii.  15.      1870. 
-  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  Ennlish  Kew  Testament.     Second  Ed. 
1S72.     Pp.  lis,  119, 


New  Testament  of  the  iirophetic  writings  to  the  ex- 
pected Messiah  as  the  general  antitype  of  all  the  events 
of  the  typical  dispensation."  The  Holy  Spirit  hero 
declares  by  the  pen  of  St.  Matthew  w'lat  was  in  His 
own  mind  when  the  prophet  was  moved  to  give  utter- 
ance to  these  words,  and,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  im- 
answerably  asks,  "Wlio  shall  venture  to  say  that  he 
knows  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  better  than  the  Spirit 
himsoH  ? "  The  more  closely,  however,  tlie  words 
are  scrutinised,  the  more  fully  will  the  truth  asserted 
by  St.  Matthew  be  recognised — that  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  which  had  their  historical  basis  in  the 
exodus  of  the  tyincal  Israel,  received  their  complete 
and  ultimate  accomplishment  in  the  person  of  the  true 
Israel.  For  (1)  the  national  Israel  was  chosen  out  of, 
and  kept  aloof  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
because  in  it  was  contained  the  weU-beloved  Son  of 
God,  that  true  Israel  in  whom  alone  God  is  perfectly 
gloi-ified  (Isa.  xlLx.  3);  and  (2)  it  was  by  reason  of  "tho 
holy  seed,"  wliich  was  "the  substance  thereof,"  that 
the  shell  which  contained  it  was,  in  a  man^ellous 
manner,  preserved  from  destruction  beneath  the  iron 
yoke  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  was  mii-aculously 
brought  up  out  of  it  when  the  time  appointed  in 
the  Di^-ine  counsels  was  accompHshed,  and  when  the 
promise  made  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  about  to 
receive  its  lirimary  fulfilment  in  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  the  aj)portionment  of  the  laud  under  the 
typical  Joshua. 

Wlien  these  considerations  are  allowed  their  duo 
weight  in  connection  with  the  important  facts  (1)  that 
the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  are  pre-eminently 
of  a  typical  character ;  (2)  that  Hosea  not  only  prophe- 
sied contemporaneously  with  the  gi'eat  Evangelical 
prophet  Isaiah,  but  himself  delivered  other  undoubtedly 
Messianic  proj)liecies  (cf.  i.  11;  iii.  5;  xiii.  14);  and  (3) 
that  thi-oughout  his  proi^hecies  he  not  only  recognises 
the  typical  character  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  but,  further,  that  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt 
lies,  as  Heugsteuberg  has  observed,  "  at  the  foundation 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  second  great  deliverance ;" 
we  shall  no  longer  fijid  any  insuperable  difficidty  in 
believing  that — however  inadequately  comprehended 
by  the  j)rophct  himself,  and  by  those  to  whom  his 
prophecies  were  dii-ectly  addressed — iu  no  other  than 
its  Messianic  interpretation  can  the  prophecy  of  Hos. 
xi.  1  be  deemed  to  have  received  its  vdtimate  accom- 
plishment, "When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved 
him,  and  called  my  sou  out  of  Egj-pt." 

It  will  serve  to  bring  out  into  clearer  light  the  ^er- 
vading  priucii)le  of  Messianic  interpretation,  as  received 
and  enforced  by  the  inspired  Evangelists,  if  it  is 
observed  further,  that  iu  the  message  of  the  angel  to 
Joseph,  directing  his  return  into  the  land  of  Israel  on 
the  death  of  Herod,  "  For  they  are  dead  which  souglit 
the  young  cliild's  life  "  (ii.  20),  there  is  an  almost  verbal 
reproduction  of  the  command  given  to  Moses  to  retm-n 
into  tho  land  of  Egypt,  "  Go,  return  into  Eg}-pt ;  for 
aU  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life  '  (Exod. 
iy.  19). 
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CAMEL   AND    DKOMEDARY   {C0)icluded). 

iHE  milk  of  the  camel  is  much  esteemed, 
and  is  excellent,  its  goodness  being  ac- 
knowledged from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
to  this  day.  When  fresh  it  is  "  rich 
and  strong,  but  not  very  sweet.  It  is  usually  curdled 
and  dnmk  sour,  in  which  state  it  is  both  nourish- 
ing and  refreshing,  and  to  many  a  travelling  Arab 
supplies  both  food  and  drhik.  Butter  and  cheese 
are  made  from  it,  the  new  milk  behig  churned  for  the 
former  by  being  poured  into  a  leathern  bottle  and  then 


dromedary'' — in  reference  to  the  scarcity  of  good 
men. 

"  I  have  filled  them  with  wine,  but  they  take  pleasure 
in  camels'  milk  " — spoken,  probably,  of  those  who  prefer 
inferior  things  to  good  ones. 

"  The  camel  I'umiuates  from  its  stomach " — said 
of  a  cook  who  prepares  food  for  liimseK  with  mudi 
culinary  art. 

"Fruit  is  found  in  a  well,  and  on  a  camel's  back"— 
i.e.,  The  man  who  d'.awi  from  tlie  vrell,  mounts  hi'* 
camel  and  waters  his  land,  finds  produce. 
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beaten  with  a  stick.  The  cheese  is  usually  eaten  fresh, 
and  is  very  salt  "  (iVal  Kid.  Bib.,  p.  66).  We  read  in 
the  history  of  Jacob  that  ho  presented  his  brother  Esau 
mth  thirty  mQch  camels,  the  Jews  doubtless  using  the 
milk,  though  they  avoided  the  flesh. 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  supposed 
that  Elijah  "was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  san:e  stuff." 
In  answer  to  the  question  that  Ahaziah  put  to  the 
messengers  whom  he  had  sent  to  Baal-zebub,  "  "^Vliat 
manner  of  man  was  he  wliich  came  up  to  meet  you  ?  " 
they  said,  "  He  was  an  hairy  man  (ba'al  .^enr),  and  girt 
with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins  "  (2  Kings  i.  7,  81 
Expositors  are  generally  agreed  that  the  exprcssicm 
"  hairy  man  "  has  not  reference  to  the  hair  of  the  body, 
but  to  some  hairy  garment  of  camel's  or  goat's  skin. 

The  camel  is  the  subject  amongst  Eastern  nations 
of  many  proverbial  expressions.  We  give  a  few.  The 
Arabs  say — 

"Men  are  like  camels;  not  one  in  a  hundred  U  a 


Amongst  the  Jews  may  be  mentioned — 

"  Tliere  are  many  old  camels  whicli  carry  the  skins  of 
young  ones'' — ?'.e.,to  the  market,  to  be  sold. 

"  In  Media  the  camel  dances  in  a  Avine-cask" — spoken 
of  travellers  who  deal  in  the  marvellous. 

"  The  camel  Avent  to  seek  for  honis,  and  lost  his  ears" 
— spoken  in  reference  to  the  comparative  small  size  of 
the  camel's  ears — of  a  man  who  seeking  an  apparent  ad- 
vantage has  lost  a  real  one.  Talmudical  writers  apply 
this  proverb  to  Balaam,  who.  coveting  tlie  rewards  and 
honours  of  Balak,  lost  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Onlwo  occasions  Jesus  employed  proverbs  i-elating  to 
the  camel  :  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God"  (Matt.  xix.  24) ;  "Ye  blind  guides,  which 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel "  (Matt,  xxiii.  24). 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  camel  is  denoted  in  both 
passages.  In  the  first  the  objection  has  been  made  that 
the  metaphor  of  an  animal  passing  tlirough  a  needle'* 
eye  is  a  bad  one.  and  tliat  the  Greek  word  Ko//7jAoy  ought 
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to  be  read  as  Kci^iiKos  (a  cable),  and  tlien  tlie  metaphor 
is  exact.  To  this  it  must  be  said  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  such  Greek  word  as  KafiiAos  (a  cable) ;  it  occurs 
in  no  Greek  author ;  Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  on  The 
Was;ps  of  Aristophanes  (1035)  are  the  only  authorities 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  word  ;  so  we  must  reject 
this  hypothesis.  Another  suggested  explanation  is  that 
there  is  a  small  gate  at  Hebron  through  which  a 
camel,  when  deprived  of  its  load,  can,  with  difficulty,  be 
dragged  (Kitto's  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit.),  and  tliSvt  this  is 
called  "  The  Needle's  Eye."  This,  which  at  lirst  siglit 
seems  a  plausible  interpretation,  was,  we  believe,  first 
suggested  by  Loi'd  Nugent,  iu  his  Lands  Classical  and 


X.  25)  has  appeared  to  some  to  be  a  strained  metaphor  ; 
whereas  that  of  the  entrance  gate,  low  and  narrow 
through  whicli  the  sumpter-camol  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  unless  with  great  difficulty,  and  stripped  of  all  the 
incumbrance  of  his  load,  his  trappings  and  his  merchan- 
dise, may  seem  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  -ioregoiug 
verse,  '  How  hardly  sliall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  the  kmgdom  of  God ! '  " 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  tlie  above  explana- 
tion,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  tlie  literal  meaning 
is  the  true  one.  Lightfoot  and  others  have  shown  tliat 
such  expressions  as  camels  or  other  large  animals  going 
thi-ough  needles'  eyes  are  common  as  proverbs  iu  the 
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Sacred.  "  Entering  Hebron,"  he  says,  "  we  were  pro- 
ceeding through  a  double  gateway,  such  as  is  seen  in 
so  many  of  the  old  Eastern  cities,  even  in  some  of  the 
modern — one  wide-arched  road,  and  another  narrow  one 
by  the  side,  through  the  latter  of  whicli  persons  on  foot 
generally  pass  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  jostled  or 
crushed  by  the  beasts  of  burden  coining  through  the 
main  gateway.  We  met  a  caravan  of  loaded  camels 
thronging  this  passage.  The  drivers  cried  out  to  my 
two  companions  and  myself,  desiring  us  to  betake  our- 
selves for  safety  to  the  gate  witli  the  smaller  arch, 
<;alling  it  Es  Summ  el  Kaynt  (The  Hole  or  Eye  of  the 
Needle).  If,  as  on  mquiry  since  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
this  name  is  applied  not  to  this  gate  in  Hebron  only,  but 
generally  in  cities  where  there  is  a  footway  entrance  by 
the  side  of  the  larger  one,  it  may  perhaps  give  an 
easy  and  simple  solution  of  what  in  the  text  (Mark 


East,  to  denote  anything  unusual  or  impossible.  In  a 
discourse  about  dreams,  to  intimate  that  they  do  not 
exhibit  things  of  which  the  mind  had  no  previous  con- 
ception, it  is  said,  "  They  do  not  show  a  golden  pabn- 
tree,  or  an  elephant  passing  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  Again,  to  one  who  had  related  something 
very  absurd  or  incredible,  it  was  said,  "  Perhaps  thou  art 
one  of  the  Pombeditha  (a  Jewish  school  at  Babylon), 
who  can  make  an  elephant  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  So,  too,  in  the  Koran,  "Until  the  camel 
shall  enter  the  needle's  eye,"  ear  in  Arabic  (Lightfoot, 
Horai  Hcb. ;  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible).  That  the  disciples 
understood  the  words  of  the  Saviour  in  their  literal 
sense  seems  clear  from  their  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, "Wlio  then  can  be  saved?"  The  whole  pur- 
port of  our  Lord's  words  is  simply  that  a  rich  man, 
who  has  many  temptations   to  trust  in  riches,  cannot 
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enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  Divine  grace 
and  assistance,  a  statement  wliich  few  will  be  iucliued 
to  dispute.  With  respect  to  the  other  proverbial  ex- 
pression, "  Straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel," 
it  should  bo  noted  that  the  Greek  words  {Siv\iCovres 
rhu  Ktlivuira.)  would  be  better  rendered,  "Strainmg  out 
a  gnat,"  that  is,  straining  wine  lest  little  creatures  as 
gnats  should  be  swallowed.  The  versions  of  Tyudale, 
Cranmer,  and  Geneva  all  exhibit  "  out."  The  late  Dean 
Alford  reuaarks  on  this  passage  :  '"  The  straining  the 
gnat  is  not  a  mere  proverbial  saying.  Tlie  Jews  (as  do 
now  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  Hindostan)  strained 
their  wine,  &c.,  carefully,  that  they  might  not  violate 
Lev.  xi.  20,  23,  41,  42,  and,  it  might  be  said,  Lev. 
xvii.  10 — 14).  '  Tlie  sti-ain  at  a  gnat '  in  our  present 
Authorised  Version  for  '  strain  out  a  gnat '  of  the  earlier 
English  versions  seems  not  to  have  been  a  mistake,  as 
sometimes  supposed,  but  a  deliberate  alteration,  mean- 


draught  purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yoked  in 
pairs.  "  And  they  brought  their  ofEering  before  the 
Lord,  six  covered  wagons,  and  twelve  oxen  "  (Numb, 
vii.  3).  "Now  therefore  make  a  new  cart,  and  tak-e 
two  milch  kine,  on  which  there  hath  come  no  yoke,  and 
tie  the  kine  to  the  cart"  (1  Sam.  vi.  7).  Sometimes 
cattle  wei-e  used  as  beasts  of  burden:  '"They  brought 
broad  on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and  on 
oxen  "  (1  Chrou.  xii.  40) ;  their  flesh  was  eaten,  they 
supplied  butter  and  milk,  and  were  much  used  in  the 
sacrifices. 

There  are  several  Hebrew  words  used  to  express  the 
different  sexes  or  ages  of  cattle :  thus  we  have  bdkdr,  a 
collective  name  for  "cattle  for  the  plougli,"  "a  herd;" 
the  early  use  and  importance  of  this  animal  in  plough- 
ing appears  in  this  name,  being  derived  from  hdkar, 
"to  cleave,"  "to  plough,"  like  the  Latin  armentum, 
which  is  a  shortened  form  of  armiientum,  from   arOj 


1.  Eaking  np  the  ears  to  the  centre. 


OXEN   TREADING    OUT    CORN. 
2.  Mau  driving  oxeu.     3.   Winnowing  with  wooden  shovels. 


Willanson. 


ing, '  Strain  [out  the  wine]  at  [the  occurrence  of]  a  gnat.'" 
Whether  the  alteration  were  by  mistake  or  delibera- 
tion, it  was  certainly  one  for  the  worse. 

CATTLE,   DOMESTIC    AND   WILD. 

We  noAV  come  to  the  Pecora  division  of  the  "  even- 
toed  "  Ungulates,  and  shall  have  to  consider  cattle,  sho3p, 
goats,  and  antelopes,  so  far  as  they  have,  dh-ectly  or 
indirectly,  a  Biblical  interest.  There  was  no  animal 
that  was  lield  in  higher  esteem  by  the  Jews  than  the 
CS;  upon  this  useful  animal  devolved  all  the  ordinary 
operations  of  farming.  Oxen  were  used  for  ploughing 
(Beut.  xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14).  "Elishatlie  son  of 
Shaphat  was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before 
him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth,"  when  "  Elijah  passed  by 
him,  and  cast  his  mantl )  upon  him  "  (1  Kings  xix.  19). 
The  oxen  belonging  to  Job  were  ploughing  when  the 
Sabeans  fell  upon  tliem,  and  took  them  away  (Job  i. 
14, 15).  Oxen  trod  out  the  corn,  and  there  was  a  special 
command  not  to  "muzzle  the  ox  when  he  trcadeth  out 
the  com"  (Dent.  xxv.  4).  The  prophet  Hosea  says, 
"  Ephraim  is  an  lieifer  that  is  taught,  and  loveth  to 
tread  out  the  corn  "  (x.  11).     Oxen  were  employed  for 


"  I  plough."     Sometimes,  but  rarely,  hakdr   denotes  a 
single  animal.   With  other  words  we  have  eylath  bdJidr, 
"a  heifer;"  2^(1'''  ben  hdlcdr,  "a  young  bull,"  literally 
"a    bull,  the  son  of  the  herd."       Slwr   denotes   one 
head  of  cattle,  without  respect  to  age  or  sex:    "Now 
that  which  was   prepared  for  me  daily  was   one  ox  " 
{shor   echdd)    (see   Neh.   v.    18).       The  Chaldce  form 
of  the  word  tor  occurs  in  Ezi-a  vi.  9,  17 ;  vii.  17  ;  Dan. 
iv.  25.      Some    axithorities    consider  this    word  to    be 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  ravpos,  the  Latin  taurus,  the 
German  stier,  the  Anglo-Saxon  steor,  and  the  English 
steer.     Plutarch  saj's,   ©i/)  ol  *oiV(/c€s  t?V  fiovv  KaXova-i 
("The  Phoenicians  call  a  heifer  Thur").     The  similarity 
in  appearance  between  the  Semitic  word  and  the  Greek, 
&c.,  is  merely  accidental,  and  not  real ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  ravpos, 
tlie  English  steer,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  Semitic,  but 
in  the  Aryan  family  of  languages.      It  is  confessed 
that  the  English  cow   is  identical  with  the    Sanskrit 
go,  arid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greek  ravpos, 
&c.,  is  to   be    referred  to   the   Sanskrit    sthaurin   or 
sthurin  (a  packhorse,  strong  horse,  beast  of  burden), 
from  sthaura  Sanskrit,  staora  Zend,  (strength).     The 
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Greek  ravpos  would  thus  mean  "the  strong'  animal," 
aijpropriately  so  called.  We  may  compare  with  this 
'he  old  High  German  star  (large),  stiuri  (strong). 
The  idea  of  strength  as  apislied  to  bulls  appears  in  the 
Hebrew  form,  rt&6m  Hi,  i.e.,  "  strong  ones."  Aj'oungbuU 
and  a  young  heifer  ai-e  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  words  j5ar 
and  pdrcih.  The  plural  form  occurs  in  the  expression, 
"So  will  we  render  the  calves  (jpdrhu)  of  our  lips" 
(Hos.  xiv.  2),  that  is,  '"  Our  prayers  and  confessions  to 
Gx)d  will  supply  the  place  of  sacrificial  bulls."  Tliis 
passage,  however,  has  been  variously  translated.  Tlie 
Septuagint  version  has,  "  We  will  pay  witli  the  fruit  [peri) 
of  our  lips,"  i.e.,  with  the  confession  of  sin ;  similarly, 
Mr.  Sliarpe  renders,  "  So  will  we  give  in  retui-u  the  fruit 
of  our  lips"  [Hebrew  Scriptures  Translated,  iii.,p.  39S). 
Leeser  translates,  "And  let  us  repay  the  steers  of 
sacrifice  with  the  prayer  of  our  lips."  Beniseli  has, 
"And  Ave  Avill  pay  the  bulls  vowed  with  our  lips" 
{Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible,  iii.,  p.  289).  The 
late  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  translates  the  words,  "  So 
will  we  render  fruit  from  our  lips ;  "  and  compares 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  "  Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
.  .  .  .  the  fruit  of  our  lips."  Maurer  imderstands 
the  words  to  mean,  "  That  we  may  offer  our  lips  (i.e., 
words  of  penitence  and  prayers)  as  sacrifice  instead  of 
bulls;"  similarly  RosenmiiUer.  The  "fi'uit  of  our 
lips''  is  very  good  sense,  and  intelligible  without  any 
explanation ;  but  there  seems  no  authority  for  reading 
peri  (fruit),  instead  of  pdrim  (bulls),  the  ordinary 
plural  of  par.  The  Hebrew  peri  (fruit)  has  a  plural 
form,  ens  (perim),  but  no  phu'al  form  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Filrst  gives  the  two  forms,  peruth  and 
perim,  but  says  they  occur  only  in  modem  Hebrew. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  "  we  will  pay  as  yoimg 
oxen  our  Hps,"  i.e.,  "present  the  lirayers  of  our  lips 
as  thank-offerings,"  is  the  true  meaning.  Besides 
the  words  aboA-e  mentioned,  wo  meet  with  egel  and 
egldJi  to  denote  "a  calf,"  "a  young  cow,"  of  any  age 
between  a  very  young  calf  and  an  animal  three  years 
old.  The  word  is  used  of  one  employed  in  ploughing 
(Judg.  xiv.  18) ;  of  one  giving  milk  (Isa.  vii.  21,  22) ; 
of  one  used  in  treading  out  corn  (Hos.  x.  11) ;  and  of 
one  three  years  old  (Gren.  xv.  9).  The  idea  of  leaping 
and  bounding  is  apparently  uuplied  in  the  word ;  thus, 
in  Ps.  xxix.  6,  "  He  maketh  them  to  skip  like  a  calf  " 
(egel).  The  egel  was  sometimes  an  animal  untrained 
to  the  yoke  :  "  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was 
chastised,  as  an  egel  (young  bull)  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  18).  In  Ps.  Ixviii.  30,  the  word  is 
used  of  iDeople  delighting  in  war :  "  Rebuke  the  beast 
of  the  reed,  the  multitude  of  the  buUs  {adath  abirim), 
with  the  calves  of  the  people  (be^eglei  aimnim) ;"  a 
prayer  of  Israel  that  God  would  make  their  enemies 
submit  to  them.  The  words  are,  it  would  seem,  a  sym- 
bolical description  of  Egypt,  the  crocodile  being  probably 
denoted  by  "the  beast  of  the  reed"  (see  marginal 
reading,  wliich  is  the  correct  one\  The  bulls  {abirim), 
literally  "  strong. ones,"  are  perhaps  the  princes  and 
leaders  of  the  nations ;  the  calves  of  the  people  are  tlio 
nations    themselves.      Fiirst  conjectures  from  these 


passages  we  have  cited  that  the  root  of  the  Hebrew 
name  egel  is  dgal,  "  to  leap,"  "  to  go  quickly." 

Tlio  ancient  Jews  generally  pastured  theii-  cattle  at 
large  in  the  open  country,  or  in  the  wooded  districts, 
and  hence  the  animals  woidd  roam  about  on  the  hills  and 
plains  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  many  of  them  in  a 
half -wild  state,  and  often  dasgerous.  Hence  we  have 
the  laws  with  regard  to  "  goring."  "If  an  ox  gore  a 
man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die  :  then  the  ox  shall  be 
s;u'ely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten.  But  if 
the  ox  were  wont  to  pusli  with  his  horn  in  times  past, 
and  it  hath  been  testified  to  his  oAvner,  and  he  hath  not 
kept  him  in,  but  that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a  woman  ; 
the  ox  shall  be  stoned,  and  his  owner  also  shall  be  put 
to  death  "  (Exod.  xxi.  28,  29).  The  Psalmist  complains 
of  tlie  trouble  his  enemies  cause  him,  and  compares  them 
to  wild  buUs.  "  Many  bulls  haA^o  compassed  me  :  the 
strong  ones  of  Bashan  haA-e  beset  me  round"  (Ps.  xxii. 
12) — words  which  very  graphically  describe  half  vrild 
cattle  gathering  together  in  a  circle  around  some  object 
wliich  excites  their  suspicion  or  alarm.  At  this  day  the 
bulls  of  Palestine  frequently  become  rather  wild;  the 
cattle  in  Gilead  and  in  the  wilderness,  Dr.  Tristram 
tells  us,  Avill  A-igorously  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  avoIa'Cs,  hygenas,  and  other  AvUd  beasts,  by 
forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  with  the  coavs  and 
calves  behind  them.  Though  as  a  general  rule  the  cattle 
were  pastm-ed  in  the  plains,  forests,  and  hills  of  the 
country,  they  were  sometimes  stall  fed.  "  Ten  fat  oseu 
{'asdrdh  bdkdr  beriini),  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the 
pastm-es"  {ve'esrim  bdkdr  re'i)  (1  Kings  iv.  23  [Heb. 
V.  3]).  The  passage  in  ProA\  xv.  17  is  more  explicit : 
"'  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  Avhere  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  {shor  dbus)  and  hatred  therewith."  Compare  also 
Prov.  xiv.  4  :  "  Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  (C^3.^«,  ebus) 
is  clean  ;  "  and  perhaps  Amos,  who  was  himself  a  herds- 
man, is  more  exact  still,  for  the  Hebrew  word  for  "stall " 
which  he  uses  shows  that  the  cattle  were  "  tied  up  "  and 
fed.  Speaking  of  the  wantonness  and  self-indulgence 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  prophet  says  (a-I.  4),  "  They 
lie  upon  beds  of  ivory  .  .  .  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of 
the  flock,  and  the  eah^es  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall " 
{p^'}'Q,  marbck),  the  word  marbeh  being  derived  from  the 
root  rdbah,  "  to  fasten  "  or  "  tie  up."  See  also  Mai. 
iv.  2  \_Heb.  iii.  20]  :  "  Te  shaU  go  forth  and  gi-ow  up  as 
calves  of  the  stall  "  {marbeh).  Compare,  too,  1  Sam. 
xxA-iii.  24,  "  Tlie  woman  had  a  calf  of  the  stall "  (A.  T., 
"■  fat  calf  ") ;  and  Jer.  xlvi.  21,  "  Her  hired  men  are  like 
bullocks  of  the  stall "  (marginal  readmg). 

The  ancient  Egyptians  kept  large  herds  of  cattle 
of  different  breeds,  of  which  tliree  principal  distinc- 
tions ai'e  most  deserAdng  of  notice,  the  short,  the  long- 
homed  cattle,  and  the  Indian  or  humped  ox.  Accord- 
ing to  Su"  G.  Wilkinson,  "the  two  last,  no  longer 
iiatiA-es  of  Egypt,  are  common  in  Abyssinia  and  Upper 
Ethiopia"  {Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.,  p.  S3).  The  long- 
horned  as  weU  as  the  short-horned  cattle  of  Egypt 
are  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  common  ox  or  Bos 
Taurus,  of  Avhich  species  Dr.  Gray  gives  about  forty 
synonyms,     It  is  the  white  urus  of  Colonel  Hamilton 
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Smith,  the  Chillinghani  bull  of  Gray,  the  wild  or  wliito 
forest  cow  and  bull  of  Low,  the  wild  cattle  of  Bewick, 
tiie  Bos  do77iediciis  or  B.  Taurus  of  Liunseus,  the  steer 
and  ochs  of  the  Germans,  the  bcEuf  of  tlie  French.  It  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  numerous  breeds  of  cattle  known 
to  graziers  as  the  English  short-horn,  the  Lancashire 
long-horn,  the  polled  Suffolk,  the  West  Highland, 
Zetland,  Kerry,  Alderney,  and  Fifeshirc  cow.  If  we 
look  at  the  animals  of  foreign  rearing.  Bos  Taurus  is  the 
parent  of  the  Holstein  or  Dutch  bull,  the  Polish,  Hun- 
garian, Swiss,  Alpine,  Syrian,  and  Moldavian  cattle,  the 
beautiful  Italian  bull,  the  Spanish  buU,  the  Egyptian 
long  and  short-horned  cattle,  the  curious  Bos  Taums 
Ahyssinicus  of  Gmelin,  the  laut  of  Africa,  the  cattle 
of  Brazil  and  Chili,  and  the  Falkland  Isles  wild  cattle. 
The  zebu  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  the  Dante  or  Bos  Dante  than  the  Bos 
Indicus.  Long,  in  his  Egypt,  says  that  this  animal 
agrees  better  mth  ths  humped  cattle  on  tlio  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs  than  with  the  zebus.  Probably  this  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  Bos  Indicus,  which  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  being  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is  another 
variety  of  cattle  depicted  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes, 
and  represented  drawing  a  car  or  plaustrum,  in  which  is 
seated  an  Ethiopian  princess  driven  by  a  charioteer  and 
accompanied  by  an  attendant  (see  page  365).  Tliis  is 
the  Bos  Taunts  Ahyssinicus  of  Gmelin;  the  animals 
are  "  white  and  black  in  clouds,  low  in  the  legs,  with 
the  horns  hanging  loose,  forming  small  horny  hooks 
nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point,  turning  freely 
cither  way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks"  (Hamilton 
Smith,  in  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom,  iv.  425).  The 
drawings  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  exhibit  large 
well-bred  animals;  tliose  on  the  marbles  and  other 
monuments  from  Babylon  and  Nineveh  show  also  fine 
strong  cattle,  with  horns  much  tliicker  and  shorter  than 
+;hose  of  the  Egyptian  breeds,  and  the  whole  animal 
more  robust  and  powerful. 

Of  the  present  cattle  of  Palestine,  Dr.  Tristram  has 
given  us  the  latest  and  fullest  account.  He  writes  : 
■"Homed  cattle  are  by  no  means  universally  spread  over 
the  country.  They  are  only  suited  to  districts  where 
the  water  is  easily  accessible,  and  where  fresh  pasture 
can  be  obtained  throughout  the  year.  In  the  Sinaitic 
))eninsula,  even  in  those  parts  where  there  are  not  only 
camels,  but  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  neat  cattle  are  un- 


known. Then,  in  the  southern  wilderness  of  Judah,  on 
the  downs  and  bare  prairies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Beer-sheba,  and  in  all  the  plain  of  Philistia,  they  arc  very 
numerous,  and  their  appearance  is  very  striking  to  the 
traveller  who  has  beeu  for  some  time  in  the  hill  country 
of  Hebron  and  the  eastern  wilderness  adjoining  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  they  are  never  seen.  These  herds, 
which  are  rarely  used  for  agriculture,  are  of  very  small 
size,  not  much  larger  than  the  horned  Scotch  cattle, 
and  resembling  them  in  general  appearance,  but  with 
much  shorter  horns.  Tliey  are  shaggy,  short-legged, 
and  small  in  the  hams,  but  deep  in  the  fore-quarters. 
Their  colour  is  black  or  brown,  sometimes  red,  but 
rarely  piebald,  and  very  seldom  with  any  white. 

"  In  the  maritime  plains  of  Sliaron,  Acre,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  in  that  of  Esdraelon,  is  foimd  a  largo  variety 
of  the  same  breed,  from  which  the  southern  cattle  have 
probably  degenerated.  They  are  better  cared  for  and 
arc  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  all  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions of  these  districts  being  performed  by  them.  In 
all  the  central  districts  of  Palestine,  from  Hebron  up 
to  the  Lebanon,  neat  cattle  are  rare,  except  on  sucli 
plains  as  those  of  Dothan  and  Shechem.  The  pastures 
are  few  and  burnt  up  in  summer,  and  the  agricultm'e 
of  the  terraced  hills  is  not  adapted  for  their  use.  Goats 
supply  the  milk  and  butter  of  these  regions,  and  beef 
and  veal  are  unknown  delicacies.  In  the  north  of  the 
country,  in  the  richer  parts  of  Galilee,  may  occasionally 
be  seen  very  fine  cattle  of  a  quite  distinct  breed,  which 
are  there  called  the  Armenian  cattle.  They  are 
generally  light- coloured,  recalling  the  Tuscan  ox,  and 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Hereford  breed,  but 
with  shorter  horns.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
race  which  is  represented  on  the  Egyi^tian  monuments, 
and  which  is  stiU  the  finest  breed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  In  the  richer  parts  of  Northern  Syria,  and 
near  Damascus,  these  large  cattle  are  more  common. 
In  the  wild  countries  east  of  Jordan,  Southern  Bashau. 
Gilead,  and  Moab,  neat  cattle  form  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  few  settled  villagers,  until  we 
reach  the  desert  itself.  The  breed  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Southern  Judea,  but  of  a  larger  size,  and  generally 
black.  Their  milk  and  butter  is  veiy  rich  and  abun- 
dant, for  the  forests  i^reserve  the  verdure  of  the  glades 
throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  milch  kine  do  not  go 
dry  as  in  the  south.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Indian 
humped  c<attle  in  Palestine"  {Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  71,  72). 
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I  HE  Book  of  Joslma  is  the  first  in  order 
of  those  books  wliich  arc  known  in  the 
Jewish  canon  as  the  former  propliets, 
and  are  so  distinguished  from  the  latter 
prophets,  which  correspond  to  wliat  we  understand  by 
that  term — namely,  the  three  greater  prophets,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
from  Hosea  to  Malachi.  Daniel  is  not  counted  among 
the  prophets,  but  among  the  Hagiographa,  or  sacred 
writings  of  the  Bible,  which,  comprising  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Jol),  &c.,  is  the  third  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  This  method  of  dividing  these  Scrip- 
tures must  have  been  as  early  as  the  time  of  oiir  Lord, 
to  say  the  least,  because  he  makes  mention  of  it  (Luke 
xxiv.  44).  The  Book  of  Joshua  contains  the  history  of 
Israel  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joshua,  and 
records  the  appointment  of  Joshua,  his  arrangements 
for  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  passage  of  that  river,  the 
setting  up  the  memorial  of  the  passage  in  Gilgal,  the 
.dismay  of  the  Canaanites,  the  circumcision  of  the  i^eople 
"who  had  been  born  in  the  wilderness,  the  keeping 
of  the  passover  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  manna  which  had  fallen  for  forty  years, 
Joshua's  vision,  the  overthrow  of  Jericho,  the  failure  at 
Ai,  the  punishment  of  Achan,  the  destruction  of  Ai,  the 
blessing  and  cursing  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  deceit  of 
the  Gibeonites,  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  the  standing 
stUl  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  great  battle  by  the  waters 
of  Merom,  the  destruction  of  the  children  of  Anak,  a 
list  of  the  defeated  kings,  the  division  of  the  country 
for  the  most  part  by  lot,  the  setting  up  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  Shiloh,  the  appointment  of  additional  cities  of 
refuge  and  of  cities  for  the  Le'vites,  the  return  of  the 
Reiibenites,  Gadites,  and  half -tribe  of  Manasseh  to  theii- 
possessions,  and  the  farewell  address  ofJoshua,  together 
with  his  death  and  burial.  It  appears  to  comprise  the 
history  of  about  five-and-twenty  years.  The  Book  of 
Joshua  naturally  di\'ides  itseK  into  two  parts.  The  first 
twelve  chapters  are  purely  historical,  and  contain  the 
bistory  of  the  conquest.  The  last  twelve,  though  like- 
"wise  partly  historical  and  recording  the  distribution  of 
the  land,  &e.,  may  be  more  properly  termed  geographical. 
Of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  we  know  nothing 
from  external  sources.  Jewish  tradition,  chiefly  perhaps 
to  be  distrusted  on  account  of  the  fatal  facility  of  its 
hypothesis,  has  ascribed  it  to  Joshua.  Certain  broad 
and  general  indications  as  to  date  are  discoverable  from 
the  book  itself,  and  we  have  no  other  guide,  as  there 
can  be  none  better  or  surer.  For  example,  we  arc  told 
(xvi.  10)  that  the  children  of  Ephraim  "  drave  not  out 
Ihe  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer,"  but  in  1  Kings 
ix.  16  we  find  that  they  were  exterminated  by  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  when  he  gave  Gezer  as  a  present  to  his 
daughter,    Solomon's    wife.      Joshua,   therefore,   was 


Avritten  before  this  time.  Again,  in  Josh.  xv.  63  we  are 
told  that  Judah  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from 
Jerusalem,  but  we  know  that  David  succeeded  in  doing 
so  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  v.  5 — 
9).  Joshua,  therefore,  must  be  earlier  than  this,  unless 
indeed,  which  is  highly  improbable,  it  was  written  much 
later  and  accommodated  to  the  subsequent  history  in 
these  particulars.  Such  a  supposition  would  imply  a 
degree  of  skiKul  literary  maniiiulation  for  a  designed 
purpose  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  chai'acter  of  the 
Hebrew  records.  The  mention,  moreover,  of  "  great 
Zidon,"  which  is  peculiar  to  this  book,  and  points  to 
a  time  when  she  was  still  unsurpassed  by  Tyi-e,  is  au 
indication  of  antiquity  consistent  with  the  ostensible 
age  of  the  book.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
the  Book  of  Joshua  is  quoted  or  referred  to,  and  there- 
fore its  existence  is  implied,  in  Judg.  xviii.  31  (cf.  Josh, 
xviii.  1);  in  1  Sam.  i.  24;  iii.  21;  Isa.  xxviii.  21;  and 
often  in  the  Psalms — e.g.,  xliv.  2, 3 ;  Ix^-iii.  12 — 14 ;  lxx-\dii. 
54,  55 ;  exiv.  3,  5  ;  Hab.  iii.  8 — 13.  The  reader  will  at 
once  see  that  the  authors  of  these  several  books,  and 
of  those  Psalms  which  are  aseriljed  to  Dand,  must  have 
had  the  narrative  in  Josluia  before  them  to  write  as  they 
did.  It  was  earlier,  therefore,  than  the  earliest  of  these 
writings — that  is  to  say,  certainly  prior  to  the  time  of 
David.  In  Hke  manner  we  may  infer  from  ix.  27  that 
the  permanent  place  of  Divine  worship  had  not  been 
fixed  in  the  writer's  time,  but  this  was  determined  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  David,  as  we  see  from  1  Chron. 
xxii.  1  (cf.  xxi.  18  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18),  and  the 
Gibeonites  had  not  been  destroyed  by  Saul  (.2  Sam. 
xxi.).  There  are,  moreover,  sundry  indications  of  anti- 
quity in  the  language  used  which  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  in  a  late  vsriter.  We  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  wi-itten  prior  to  the  age  of 
David.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  book  in  its 
integi-ity,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  not  the  woi'k  of 
Joshua,  because  it  records  his  death  and  burial  (xxiv. 
29 — 33) ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  or  at  least  a  A-ery  large  portion  of 
it,  may  not  have  been  written  by  Joshua,  or  at  least  had 
his  superintendence  and  sanction.  The  writer  was  one 
— as  we  may  fairly  infer  from  chap.  v.  1 — of  those  who- 
had  made  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  under  Joshua, ' 
and  if  not  the  great  captain  himself,  was  probably  one 
of  the  elders  who  outlived  him.  It  is  certain  that  those 
passages  which  relate  the  commands  given  to  Joshua . 
are  more  naturally  ascribed  to  Mm  than  to  any  one  else  ;■ 
such,  for  instance,  as  chap.  i.  2 — 9,  &c. ;  especially  the  in-  ' 
cident  at  chap.  v.  13 — 15  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
recorded  by  the  person  to  whom  it  occurred.  The 
phrase  so  often  repeated,  "  imto  this  day,"  may  g^ide 
us  within  certain  limits  to  a  determination  of  the  date. 
For  example,  it  shows  that  the  book  as  we  at  present 
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have  it  was  not  written  quite  so  early  as  the  events  it 
records.  The  twelve  memorial  stones  set  up  "in  the 
midst  of  Jordan "  must  have  been  there  some  time, 
and  yet  they  were  still  there  (iv.  9).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  origin  of  the  names  of  GEgal  and  Achor  was 
distinctly  remembered  (v.  9;  Aai.  26).  Raliab  was  stOl 
alive,  which  shows  that  the  generation  existing  at  the 
capture  of  Jericho  had  not  yet  passed  away  (vi.  25). 
The  heaps  of  Ai  and  her  king  were  stiU  remaining  I  viii. 
28,  29),  as  was  that  also  of  the  five  confederate  kings 
(x.  27;  cf.  xiii.  13;  xiv.  14;  xv.  63;  xvi.  10;  xxii.  3, 
17  ;  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  fair  inference,  therefore,  appears 
to  bo  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  some  one  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  most  important  events  in  it, 
and  that  he  recorded  them  whUe  some  at  least  of  tliose 
who  were  concerned  in  them  stiU  survived.  From 
sucli  a  passage,  however,  as  iv.  14,  it  would  appear  that 
Joshua  himself  was  not  alive.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  original  condition  of  the  book  was 
afterwards  adapted  to  later  circumstances.  Wlierever 
the  nari-ative  of  the  history  of  Joshua  was  contiuued, 
as  at  xxiv.  29,  it  would  be  natural  that  additions  of  this 
kind  should  be  made  from  the  later  point  of  view,  which 
embraced  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  principal  character. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  several  lists — e.g.,  of  the  thirty- 
one  defeated  kings,  &c. — in  Joshua  must  have  been 
either  the  original  records  or  else  taken  from  them. 
The  remarkaljle  injunction  to  make  an  official  survey 
(xviii.  4 — 9)  no  doubt  introduces  the  actual  results  of 
it,  at  least  in  substance,  as  they  were  brought  to 
Joshua;  and  tliere  can  be  no  question  but  that  these 
(chaps,  xiii. — xxi.)  were  ever  afterwards  regarded  as 
containing  the  authoritative  boundaries  of  the  several 
tribes.  In  this  respect  this  portion  of  Joshua  is  to  the 
subjugation  of  Canaan  what  Domesday  Book  was  to 
the  Norman  couqiiest  of  England,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other ;  while  the  occurrence  of  such  assertions  as  that 
the  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  the  woman  who  entertained  the  spies 
was  still  alive  when  he  wrote,  woiild  be  held  conclu- 
sive evidence  as  to  date  in  any  ordinary  ancient  record, 
unless  there  were  adequate  reason  to  the  contrary. 
Wo  must  briefly  notice  such  reasons  as  there  are. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  book  four  opinions 
have  been  held.  First,  that  the  book  is  a  collection 
of  fragments  put  together  I)y  a  reviser.  The  writers  to 
whom  these  fragments  have  been  assigned  have  been 
respectively  three  and  five  and  ten,  a  sufficiently  clear 
proof  that  the  reasons  for  assigning  them  have  varied 
according  to  the  subjective  view  of  the  critic.  Secondly, 
that  the  book  is  uniform  and  complete,  but  that  it  con- 
tains sundry  glosses  and  additions.  Thirdly,  that  the 
first  part  was  the  work  of  one  author,  but  the  second 
of  several.  And,  fourthly,  that  the  whole  work  is 
uniform  and  complete,  and  the  work  of  one  autlior. 
Of  these  various  opinions,  the  second  and  the  fourth 
alone  are  entitled  to  any  consideration.  But  the  imity 
of  the  book  has  been  denied  chiefly  on  these  groimds — 
first,  the  occurrence  of  duplicate  narratives ;   secondly, 


the  supposed  existence  of  discrepancies;  and,  thirdly, 
the  apparent  difference  of  style.  The  alleged  dupli- 
cate nari-atives  are  (1)  Joshua's  death  (xxiu.  and  xxiv.) ; 

(2)  the  command  to  appoint  twelve  men  out  of  each 
tribe  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (iii.  12  and  iv.  3) ; 

(3)  the  setting  of  an  ambush  for  the  taking  of  Ai  (\dii. 
9,  12) ;  (4)  the  resting  of  the  land  from  war  (xi.  23 ;  xiv. 
15) ;  and  (5)  the  granting  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  (xiv.  13; 
XV.  13).  These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  trivial  kind 
of  criticism  which  would  disintegrate  Joshua.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  address 
in  chap.  xxiv.  is  a  mere  repetition  of  that  in  chap,  xxii, 
Joshua  may  very  well  have  assembled  the  .people  twice 
before  his  death,  and  on  different  grounds  :  the  speeches 
are  manifestly  different.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  Joshua  and  Judges  overlap  in  point  of  time ; 
and  if  so,  the  visit  of  the  angel  to  Bochim  ( Judg.  ii.  1) 
may  have  occurred  between  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv.,  and 
so  have  occasioned  the  alteration  in  tone  that  is  so 
CAddent  in  the  latter  chapter  (see  especially  vs.  19 — 23). 
With  respect  to  the  second,  it  is  not  clear  that  iv.  3  is 
a  repetition  of  iii.  12,  for  in  the  former  case  it  is  not 
determined  what  the  twelve  men  are  to  do,  and  their 
defijiite  appointment  in  iv.  3  is  in  consequence  of  the 
Divine  command  which  is  communicated  (iii.  9).  With, 
respect  to  the  third,  it  is  entirely  gratuitous  to  under- 
stand vs.  9  and  12  to  speak  of  the  same  incident  and 
not  of  two  subsequent  incidents,  and  tliere  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  narrative  is  strictly  consecutive.. 
Moreover,  ver.  4  shows  that  the  action  in  vs.  9  and  12 
was  in  compliance  with  the  previous  general  orders. 
With  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  land  rested 
from  war,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  it  from, 
the  taking  possession  of  the  land,  as  is  in  fact  done 
(xviii.  1,  3).  This  taking  joossessiou  Avas  completed 
(xix.  51),  just  as  the  su])jugation  which  led  the  way  to 
it  was  completed,  when  the  thirty-one  kings  were 
destroyed  (xii.).  We  are,  indeed,  frequently  reminded 
that  the  land  rested  from  war,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Di\ane  promise  did  not  lack  fulfilment,  and  to 
show  that  the  jieople,  as  we  are  also  frequently  re- 
minded, were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  such 
repetitions  as  these  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  diversity  of  autliorship,  but  only  of  a  simple 
and  inartificial  style  of  writing;  besides,  they  are  no 
less  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  common  editor 
than  with  that  of  a  single  author.  With  regard  to  the 
grant  made  to  Caleb,  this  is  indeed  twice  repeated,  l)ut 
in  a  different  comiection ;  one  lacing  that  of  his  personal 
merits,  and  the  other  that  of  the  boimdaries  of  Judah. 
It  does  not  appear  therefore  that,  on  the  ground  of  tlio 
alleged  repetitions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  in  a  combi- 
nation of  various  authors  to  account  for  the  existing 
phenomena  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

With  regard  to  the  discrcpaiwies,  those  which  have 
l)eou  alleged  are  as  follow: — First,  the  statement 
already  partly  alluded  to,  and  so  often  repeated,  that, 
the  whole  laud  was  conquered  and  the  Canaanites. 
destroj'cd  (xi.  23;  xii.  7;  xxi.  43;  xxii.  4) ;.  together 
with  the  reverse  statement,  that  there  were  large  por- 
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tious  of  tlie  land  tliat  were  not  eouquered  (xiii.  1 ; 
xvii.  13;  xvili.  3;  xxiii.  5,  12).  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  discrepancy  which  j)er- 
vades  the  whole  book,  and  not  one  portion  of  it  as 
against  another.  Besides,  no  reviser  would  feel  himself 
justified  in  leaving  such  a  blemish  as  this,  if  his  inten- 
tion was  to  relate  a  stoiy  that  might  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  true,  and  not  to  record  events  which 
were  reaUy  according  to  fact,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
brenty  and  simplicity  of  relating  them,  had  many  of  the 
seemiag'  inconsistencies  that  long  sei-ies  of  consecutive 
events  very  often  have  as  they  occur  naturally.  Any 
original  writer  recording  such  events  might  very  easily 
give  his  own  work  all  the  appearance  of  disagreement 
and  inconsistency,  according  as  he  looked  at  events  and 
circumstances  from  different  points  of  view,  which,  being 
true,  he  did  not  think  of  troubling  himself  to  reconcile. 
As  far  as  the  Di^ane  covenant  was  concerned,  which  it 
was  the  writer's  manifest  object  to  show  to  be  fidfilled, 
the  whole  land  was  subdued,  for  the  occupation  was  an 
accomplished  fact  and  the  Israelites  were  never  ejected, 
nor  did  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ever  recover  more 
than  a  temporary  and  partial  masteiy  ;  but  as  far  as  the 
natural  lukewarmness  of  the  nation  was  concerned,  there 
was  yet  much  and  in  fact  everything  to  do.  In  this 
we  see  at  once  a  very  common  picture  of  constitutional 
sluggishness,  which  is  mlliug  to  rest  satisfied  with  pos- 
session on  the  easiest  terms,  and  likewise  a  reason  for 
the  reiterated  injimctions  found  in  Joshua  to  make 
effectual  the  national  separation,  which  was  from  the 
first  part  of  tlie  Di\Tne  intention  A^dth  regard  to  Israel 
(xATii.  8  ;  xxiii.  7).  And  thus  the  history  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Canaan  is  found  also  to  foreshadow  the  purposes 
of  human  redemption,  inasmuch  as  though  the  work  of 
Clu-ist  is  complete,  it  yet  remains  for  the  full  results 
of  that  work  to  be  wrought  out  in  man.  The  ultimate 
tiiumph  of  the  Gospel  in  the  entire  occupation  of  man's 
subdued  nature  is  apparently  stiQ  far  distant. 

A  second  discrepancy  is  found  in  xxii.  2  ;  xxiv.  14,  23 ; 
but  we  are  wholly  imable  to  decide  the  interval  of  time 
that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  several  incidents. 
Events  may  have  come  to  hght  subsequently,  of  which 
Joshua  was  ignorant  when  he  spoke  in  xxii.  2,  not  to 
mention  the  obvious  fact  that  his  words  then  had  a 
special  reference  that  might  have  been  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  more  general  conduct  reproved  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  Litter  injunctions  of  Joshua  have  been 
freqiiently  understood  {e.g.,  by  Augustine,  Cahin,  and 
others)  of  an  incipient  and  secret  alienation  of  vrhich  the 
great  captain's  heart  warned  him,  as  that  of  the  great 
lawgiver  had  done  before. 

A  third  alleged  discrepancy  is  the  mention  of  Shechom 
and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  (xxiv.  26)  as  though 
the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were  there,  when  according 
to  chap,  xviii.  1  they  were  at  Shiloli,  and  remained 
there  for  long  afterwards.  But  we  know  nothuig  of 
the  occasion  or  circumstances  of  this  gathering  at 
Shechem  ;  it  is  simply  said  that  the  people  '■'  presented 
themselves  before  God,"  which  it  is  presumed  they 
could  have  done  whether  the  ark  was  present  or  not. 


Besides,  though  its  usual  and  permanent  abode  may 
have  been  at  Shiloh,  some  of  the  symbols  of  the  Divine 
presence,  if  not  the  ark  itself,  may  have  accompanied 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  their  progress  to  a 
great  national  gathering*  sxich  as  this.  It  is  ob\'ious  that 
Shechem  very  early  became  a  place  of  gTcat  national 
importance,  a  centre  of  national  life. '  It  is  said,  more- 
over (xxiv.  26),  that  the  stone  which  Joshua  set  up 
was  '•'  under  the  oak  that  was  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  the 
Lord,"  which  may  serve  to  indicate  the  temporary 
nature  of  that  sanctuary. 

As  for  the  differences  of  style,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  very  tri\-ial,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them 
inconclusive.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  one  word  is 
used  for  tribe  in  the  historical  and  another  in  the 
geographical  parts.  But,  besides  the  fact  of  this  usage 
not  being  exclusive  in  either  ease,  we  have  one  word 
applied  to  the  one  half- tribe  of  Manasseh  and  another 
to  the  other  in  Josh.  xiii.  29,  vrhicli  is  surely  sufficient 
to  pi'ove  that  one  and  the  same  writer  miglit  at  will 
use  both — unless,  indeed,  we  j)refer  the  assumption 
that  this  XDarticular  verse  was  itseK  the  production  of 
two  different  authors.  It  is  well  that  criticism  of  this 
nature  sliould  be  exposed,  that  the  public  at  large  may 
be  enabled  to  estimate  its  claims  to  deference.  In  the 
same  manner,  because  words  occur  in  both  parts  of  tlie 
book  which  are  affirmed  to  belong  only  to  one,  it  is 
again  denied  that  such  sections  are  integral  portions 
of  that  part  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  clear  that  there 
cannot  be  any  permanent  or  stable  principles  for  criti- 
cism of  this  kind.  Ewald,  for  instance,  says  that  later 
historians  imitated  the  phraseology  of  wi-iters  Avho 
preceded  them  and  frequently  altered  their  language. 
Here  is  at  once  a  seK-contradictory  assertion;  and 
if  this  was  the  case,  pecuHarities  of  style  are  no  longer 
characteristic ;  we  cannot  depend  upon  them,  and  the 
whole  theory  is  built  on  sand. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  book  itself  to  show  that 
there  was  something  which  was  wi'itten  by  Joshua 
(xxiv.  26).  What  "  these  words  "  are  that  he  wrote  is- 
by  no  means  so  plain.  They  may  be  understood  eitlier 
of  the  whole  book,  or  only  of  the  words  of  the  covenant 
then  made.  The  most  natural  concluGion  for  us  to 
arrive  at,  judging  from  the  existing  condition  of  the 
sacred  books  and  that  alone,  is  that  the  expression 
refers  to  the  entire  previous  work,  because  we  have  no 
evidence  to  show  that  anything  else  was  ever  added  to 
the  Law  of  Moses,  except  this  identical  Book  of  Joshua,, 
wliich  immediately  follows  it,  and  this  only  in  that- 
sense  :  it  was  never  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  o:'^ 
tlie  Law.  The  passages,  however,  which  appear  to  bo 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Joshua's  writing  it  are 
XV.  13—19  ;  xix.  47,  which  seem  to  anticipate  the  narra- 
tives in  Judg.  i.  15,  x^-iii.  1;  cf.  also  Josh.  xv.  63 
with  Judg.  i.  21  and  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  2—5  with  Judg. 
iii.  3 ;  Josh.  xvi.  10  with  Judg.  i.  29 ;  Josh.  xvii.  11 
with  Judg.  i.  27,  28.  This,  however,  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  narrative  in  Judges  is  entirely  subsequent 
to  that  in  Joshua.  It  appears  to  be  better  to  under- 
stand the  narrative  in  Judges  to  refer  bask  to  a  period 
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prior  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  so  that  the  two  books 
ovorkp,  as  has  beeu  said.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
moreover,  that  tlie  later  naiTative  in  Judges,  from 
chap.  xvii.  and  ouAvard.  refers  to  events  prior  to  those 
of  the  earlier  chapters;  and  in  this  case  it  is  quite 
possible  that  even  Joshua  himself  could  allude  to  the 
events  of  Judg.  xviii.,  as  is  done  at  Josh.  xix.  47.  There 
appears  to  bo  little  doubt  that  both  these  books  under- 
went some  modification  from  one  and  the  same  hand. 
If  wo  suppose  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  far  as  the  narra- 
tive of  his  death,  not  to  have  been  by  him,  there  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  this  narrative  should  not 
bo  by  the  same  Avriter  as  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  details,  and  the  apparent 
use  of  contemporary  documents,  serve  to  show  that  the 
book  really  is  what  it  pretends  to  bo — a  trustworthy 
record  of  the  subjugation  of  the  laud,  and  an  account  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  it. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  is  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  defence  of  Steidien  (Acts  vii.  45), 
which  says  that  the  "  fathers  .  .  .  brought  in  .  .  . 
the  tabernacle  of  witness  .  .  .  with  Jesus  [that  is, 
Joshua],  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles."  (Cf. 
Heb.  iv.  8 ;  xi.  31 ;  James  ii.  25.  It  is  directly  quoted 
in  Heb.  xiii.  5 ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  there 
quoted  is  especially  valuable,  as  showing  the  kind  of 
reverence  paid  to  the  ancient  Scriptures  by  the  author 
of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Ho  regarded  the  Avords 
spoken  in  Josh.  i.  5  as  the  veritable  promise  of 
Almighty  God,  wliich  could  bear  relying  on,  and  not 
merely  as  words  put  into  His  mouth,  which  might  or 
might  not  bo  trusted.  It  is  this  endorsement  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
that  is  our  guarantee  for  its  position  in  the  canon. 

We  have  shown  already  that  subsequent  writers  in  the 
Old  Testament  were  acquainted  with  and  accepted  the 
narrative  in  Joshua.  It  remains  now  to  show  tlie  kind 
of  confirmation  which  is  afforded  by  the  Book  of 
Joshua  to  the  earlier  books.  It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say 
that  without  the  narrative  in  those  books,  this  book 
could  n3t  have  existed.  Tlie  history  of  Joshua  gi'ows 
cut  of  the  earlier  history.  We  enter  upon  another  era 
when,  closing  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Moses,  we 
open  the  first  page  of  Joshua.  The  only  ostensible 
reason  or  motive  for  the  action  of  Joshua  is  the  com- 
mand given  by  Moses,  contained  in  Ihe  Law  and  re- 
iterated by  God  to  him  personally.  The  "  book  of  the 
Law "  as  a  complete  whole  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
name  (i.  8),  and  is  proscribed  as  the  only  and  sufficient 
rule  of  conduct.  Wo  may  almost  affirm  that  it  was 
this  very  verse  that  suggested  the  1st  Psalm,  which 
depicts  the  blessedness  of  complying  with  the  injuuc- 
tion  liere  given. 

The  example  of  Moses  is  everywhere  felt  to  be 
present  as  a  pervading  princijile  ;  the  first  independent 
action  of  Joshua  is  an  order  given  to  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  to  do  as  Moses  had  prescribed  to  them,  as 
they  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  do  (Numb. 
xxxii.  17).  The  liistory  of  the  exodus  and  the  wander- 
ings i3  known  even  to  the  harlot  Rahab  (ii.  lOj.     The 


incident  in  iii.  3  is  after  the  model  of  that  in  Numb.  x.  33. 
The  reiterated  injunction  spoken  first  to  the  twelve  men 
(iv.  6),  and  then  to  all  the  people  (iv.  21),  is  an  echo  of 
the  words  of  Deut.  vi.  20.  In  the  5th  chajiter  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  manna,  and  to  the  wanderings,  and  to 
the  law  of  the  passover.  The  injunction  (vi.  18)  as  well 
as  the  sin  of  Achan  are  wholly  uuiutelliglljlo  without 
the  commandment  (Deut.  vii.  20 ;  xiii.  17).  In  viii. 
30  we  find  Joshua  acting  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mandment of  Moses  (Deut.  xx-vii.),  and  the  blessings 
and  the  cursings  are  said  to  be  "  wi-itten  in  the  book 
of  the  law."  In  chap.  ix.  10  we  find  the  events  of  the 
exodus  known  to  the  Gibeonites.  In  chaps,  x.  and  xi. 
what  is  done  is  done  in  obedience  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  "as  he  commanded  Moses."  In  chaps,  xii., 
xiii.,  and  xiv.  there  ai'o  allusions  to  the  same  history. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  chaps,  xvii.  a-'id  xviii.  Chap. 
XX.  contains  the  supjtlemental  appointment  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  in  compHauce  with  the  conditions  of  Numb.  xxxv. 
13,  14,  and  the  four  remaining  chapters  have  each  of 
them  references  to  the  foregoing  history  of  the  books  of 
Moses.  It  is  morally  certain,  therefore,  that  whenever 
the  Book  of  Joshua  was  Avi-itten  the  books  of  Moses  were 
already  in  existence.  To  suppose  that  these  various 
allusions  to  the  earlier  books  Avero  inserted  with  a  view 
to  making  those  books  appear  authentic  is  inqjossible. 
Tlie  whole  framework  of  Peutatcuchul  history  is  pre- 
supposed by  that  of  Joshua,  which,  while  it  serves  to 
corroborate  that  history,  is  itseK  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  subsequent  books.  It  is  this  peculiar 
feature  of  interdependence  among  tho  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  unlike  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere,  that 
it  is  wholly  impossible  to  counterfeit,  and  that  there- 
fore stamps  the  entire  narrative  with  the  impress  of 
substantial  truth. 

Tho  extermination  of  the  Caiiaauiies,  of  aa-IucIi  Joshua 
is  so  full,  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  severe 
animadversion  and  the  cause  for  cnxil  at  the  Divine 
deaUngs.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  exter- 
mination of  races  is  an  undoubted  law  of  Pro-videnco. 
Where  the  white  man  sets  his  foot,  the  black  man 
retreats  and  dwintUos.  It  may  be  effected  by  natural 
causes,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  The  Almighty  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  the  life  He  has  given.  It 
matters  not  whether  He  chooses  to  employ  the  sword, 
tho  famine,  or  the  pestilence,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Now,  granting  an  adequate  assurance  as  to  the  fact  that 
He  was  about  to  adopt  such  a  course  and  was  willing  to 
make  His  purpose  knoAvn,  and  we  liavc  in  tho  extermi- 
nating wars  of  Joshua  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  would  bo.  Of  course 
it  might  still  bo  questioned  whether  tho  will  had  ade- 
quately been  revealed,  but  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  we 
have  an  ostensible  declaration  of  tho  will,  and  its 
genuineness  must  turn  upon  the  evidence,  external 
and  internal,  which  can  bo  advanced  in  proof  of  it. 
That  the  internal  evidence,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
ci-edibility  of  authorship,  does  not  break  down,  we  may 
confidently  affirm,  and  may  trust  that  this  is  the  con- 
clusion at  which  tho  impartial  student  also  will  arrive. 
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PALESTINE  :— (1)  ITS  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS   {concluded). 
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YERY  few  sentences  in  conclusion  as 
to  (3)  the  state  of  the  primitive  races  of 
Palestine  before  the  conquest,  in  point 
of  general  civilisation. 
"What  their  religious  beliefs  and  forms  of  Avorship 
were,  we  have  just  seen.  Their  moral  condition  appears 
to  have  corresponded  too  closely  with  the  corrupt  creed 
and  superstitious  observances  to  which  tliey  had  aban- 
doned themselves.  The  "  exceeding  wickedness "  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  though 
possibly  neither  then  nor  afterwards  universal  in  the 
same  aggravated  forms,  appears  from  Lev.  xviii.  to 
have  more  or  less  defiled  the  wliole  land. 

We  must  not  judge  of  their  civilisation  upon  the 
whole  by  what  we  know  of  their  faitli  and  of  their 
morals.  Misled  by  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  idolatry 
and  corruption  of  life  which  we  know  prevailed  among 
them — as  they  have  prevailed  amongst  peoples  other- 
wise the  most  highly  cultivated  and  civilised — we  ai'e 
perhaps  naturally  apt  to  think  of  these  j)rimitive  inha- 
bitants of  a  laud  from  which  they  were  about  to  be 
thrust  forth  by  the  immediate  judgment  of  God,  as  if 
they  were  savages,  hardly  removed  beyond  the  abori- 
gines of  Australia,  in  intelligence,  knowledge,  enterprise, 
and  industry,  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  in  the  possession  of  those  conveniences  of  life 
whicli  are  common  to  aU  but  the  most  barbarous  peoples. 
It  need  only  be  said  that  it  is  not  from  the  Bible  that 
any  such  impression  is  derived.  Nor  does  it  tend  to 
vindicate  tlie  ways  of  God  to  man  in  reference  to  the 
terrible  retribution  inflicted  on  the  Canaanites,  to  en- 
courage a  view  of  the  ci-vilisation  of  these  nations 
which,  if  well  founded,  would  extenuate  rather  than 
aggravate  their  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  to  a  portion  of  the  popidation,  already  often 
referred  to,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  occupied  an 
exceptional  position — viz.,  the  Sidonians — there  can  be 
no  question.  We  are  not  certainly  to  form  our  estimate 
of  the  civilisation  and  culture  of  the  Phoenicians  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  from  the  eminence  in  these  respects 
to  which  they  attained  in  the  course  of  the  2,000  years 
over  which  their  annals  extend.  In  progress  of  time 
they  are  found  to  have  become  the  greatest  mercantile 
nation  of  antiquity.  It  is  needless  to  quote  classical 
authority  for  a  fact  of  which  no  more  vivid  or  impres- 
sive representation  could  be  given  than  is  available  to 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  (see,  e.g.,  Ezek.  xxvi.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.).  They  were  not  less  celebrated  for  their  arts 
and  manufactures,  especially  for  their  manufacture  of 
the  purple  dye,  and  the  purple  fabrics  from  which  the 
name  Phoenicia  is  sometimes  supposed  (Movers,  Phon. 
ii.  (1)  2  ;  Gesenius,  Mon.  388)  to  be  derived,  and  for 
their  carved  work  commemorated  in  the  history  of 
the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chrou.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.), 


and  in  the  poems  of  Homer  {Iliad,  »f/'  742 ;  Od.,  o'  424), 
&c.  Then,  their  colonies,  like  their  riclily-freighted 
merchant  ships,  were,  as  Bochart  says,  "in  orbem 
totum " — in  Cj^prus,  Egypt,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Caria, 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Samothracia  and  other 
islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  Tliebes,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  the  Balearic  islands,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
Carthage  and  elsewhere  in  North  Africa.  Their  claim, 
if  not  to  the  iuvention,i  at  least  to  the  introduction 
into  Greece,  of  alphabetical  writing,  is  atlmitted  by 
modern  scholars.  Herodotus,  in  recording  the  tradition 
on  this  subject,  adds  that  "  for  many  other  kinds  of 
useful  knowledge"  the  Greeks  were  in  like  manner 
indebted  to  the  Phoenicians  {Hist.  v.  58).  Wliile  these 
after  distinctions  cannot  be  attributed  to  this  nation 
of  Canaan  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, it  is  worth  while  noting  them  even  in  the 
liresent  connection,  as  CAddence  of  the  native  genius 
of  the  people.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  even 
at  this  time  they  must  at  least  have  entered  on  the 
career  in  whicli  they  eventually  acquired  such  glory. 
We  Icam  from  Herodotus,  in  a  i)assage  already 
quoted,  that  when  they  first  settled  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  tliey  "  began  at  once  to  adventure  on 
long  voyages,  freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of 
Eg}-[)t  and  Assyria"  (Rawlmson,  Herod,  i.  122).  This 
statement  is  so  far  confirmed  in  the  Bible.  Sidon  was 
"a  haven  of  ships"  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix. 
13) ;  and  it  was  in  Joshua's  days  already  known  as 
"great  Sidon,"  as  Tyre  was  "the  strong  city  of  Tyre" 
(Josh.  xix.  29). 

As  to  the  other  nations  of  Canaau,  if  no  such  career 
was  before  them,  and  if,  even  at  the  time  now  in 
question,  they  were  probably  gi-eatly  outstripped  by 
their  neighbours  in  Sidonia,  neitlier  on  the  other  hand 
were  they  by  any  means  whoUy  uncivilised. 

It  is  only  by  slight  indications  that  we  know  the 
condition  of  these  peoples.  Even  in  the  incidental 
notice  of  their  iron  war-chariots,  we  are  enabled  to  see 
how  far  they  had  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
Money  was  in  use  amongst  them  so  early  as  the  days 
of  Aln-aham,  when  we  find  that  patriarch  piu-chasing 
a   burial   place,   from   the    sons   of    Heth,   for   "four 

1  "  It  has  long  beeu  a  question  what  peoi^le  first  invented 
alphabetic  writing.  Pliny  says,  '  Ipsa  gens  Phoenicum  in  gloria 
magna  literariim  inventionis  '  (v.  12)  ;  and  Quintus  Curtius  gives 
the  honour  to  the  Tyrians  ;  Diodorus  to  the  Syrians  ;  and  Be- 
rosus,  according  to  Polyhistor,  makes  Cannes  teach  it,  with  every 
kind  of  art  and  science,  to  the  Babylonians  (Etisebius,  Chron.  v. 
8) ;  all  of  which  point  to  the  same  Phoenician  origin.  And  if 
the  Egyptians  called  themselves  the  inventors  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xi. 
14),  and  ascribed  them  to  Menon  (as  Pliny  says,  fifteen  years 
before  Phoroneus,  the  oldest  king  of  Greece,  vii.  56),  the  claim 
of  real  ali>hn.hetic  writing  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  Phoenicians, 
to  whom  also  so  many  people  are  indebted  for  it,  including  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  through  them  those  of  modern  Europe." 
(Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Eawlinson's  Herod.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266.) 
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Inmdred  shekels  of  sUver,  current  money  xvitli  the 
merchant''  (Geu.  xxiii.  16).  The  same  passage  gives 
ovideuce  that  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of  social 
iutercoiirso  were  not  luiknown  to  them.  That  they  were 
not  at  least  naked  savages  we  have  curious  proof  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (\-ii.  21 ;  ix.  5).  The  name  of  one 
of  tlieir  towns,  Kirjath-sephir,  which  may  be  rendered 
"  the  city  of  books  "  (the  Septuagint  translates  it  itSms 
yparnxdrwi'),  has  even  suggested  to  Boehart,  Keil,  Ewald, 
and  others  that  literature  and  science  had  already  made 
some  progress  in  Canaan. 

The  country  generally  must  have  been  well  ciilti- 
vated.  Fertile  as  are  some  parts  of  the  soil  of 
Palestine,  we  know,  even  from  its  present  condition, 
that  as  a  rule  it  requires  the  appliances  of  art  to 
make  it  productive.  And  without  agricultural  skill 
and  labour,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  so 
large  a  population  as,  by  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  was 
found  crowded  in  its  narrow  confines — nations  "greater 
and  mightier  "  than  the  Israelites  themselves — should 
have  obtained  sustenance.  Large  to^ras  seem  to  have 
been  very  common.  In  Bashan,  which  though  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  was,  long  before  the  conquest. 


the  settlement  of  Canaanitc  races,  and  afterwards  per- 
tained to  Israel,  there  were  "  three-score  cities  fenced 
with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  unwalled  towns 
a  great  many  "  (Deut.  iii.  5).  In  this  region  Mr.  Porter 
found  the  remains  of  massive  stone  houses  which  ho 
believed  must  be  traced  back  to  the  Repliaim — some 
of  the  houses  perfect  as  if  finished  only  yesterday. 
"  Then-  walls  are  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick,  built 
of  large  squared  l)locks  of  basalt.  The  roofs  arc 
formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  material,  hewn  like  planks, 
and  reaching  from  wall  to  waU ;  the  very  doors  and 
window  shutters  are  of  stone,  hung  upon  pivots  pro- 
jecting above  and  below''  [Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p. 
19  sq.).  The  Israelites  indeed  were  expressly  promised 
that  Avhen  they  should  be  brought  into  the  land  thoy 
would  find  there  not  only  a  fruitful  soil,  but  a  country 
already  well  cultivated  and  funiished  Avith  abundant 
accommodation,  provided  for  them  by  the  laljour  and 
industry  of  their  precursors  :  "  Great  and  goodly  cities 
which  thou  buildedst  not,  and  houses  full  of  all  good 
things  which  thou  filledst  not,  and  wells  digged  which 
thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards  and  olive-trees  which  thou 
plantedst  not "  (Deut.  vi.  10,  11). 
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FRANKINCENSE  {continued). 
^N  Purchas,  His  Pilgrims"  (London,  1627), 
Nicholas  Doventon,  the  captain  of  the 
Peppercorne,  writes,  March,  1612  : — "  The 
eight-and-twentieth  we  anchored  in  rough 
ground  in  seven  fathoms,  a  mile  and  a  half  westward 
from  Mount  Felix "  (Mount  Elephant  of  the  ancients, 
Has  Fieluk  of  the  Arabs).  "  The  nine-and-twentieth, 
in  the  morning,  the  country  people  brought  down  to  our 
men  to  sell,  some  store  of  sheep,  small  goats,  \vitli  some 
small  f  railes  of  olibanum  and  gumme  arabick,  all  of 
which  they  had  at  reasonaljle  rates."  And  Captain 
John  Saris  in  his  voyages,  under  March  1, 1612,  Avi-ites : — 
"  In  the  evenmg  wo  had  ground,  standing  in  along  the 
laud  to  find  the  bay  of  Feluko.  Here  arc  gummes  of 
several  sorts,  very  siveet  in  burning,  also  fine  mats,  well 
requested  at  Aden,  Mocha,  and  the  Indies  ;  for,  ordina- 
rily, the  Indian  ships  touch  here,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, to  buy  thereof,  and  of  the  gummes."  This  is  the 
first  evidence  that  I  have  discovered  amongst  men  of 
our  time  of  olibanum  being  obtained  in  Africa. 

Salmasius'  says  that  the  word  olibanum  is  o  \tfiafos, 
and  not  quasi  oleum  Libani,  and  sums  up  the  state- 
ments of  Thoojihrastus,  Pliny,  and  the  Arabs,  in  favour 
of  Arabia  being  the  land  of  frankincense.  Boehart^ 
says  that  it  is  not  obtained  from  India  or  Africa,  or 
Panchaia,  or  Mount  Lebanon,  but  solely  from  Arabia — 
i.e.,  Saba.      The  thuriferous  region  lies  between   the 

1  PliniancB  Excrcitationes  et  de  Homonymis  Hyles  Jatric(B.  Traj. 
ad  Rhenum,  1689. 

2  Geographia  Sacra,  Traj.  ad Rhenuni,  1674;  et  Lugd.  Bat.,  1692. 


Sachilitic  gulf  and  Syagrian  promontory,  and  Caua 
(MakuUa)  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade.  Ovington^  and 
Hamilton-*  both  give  olibanum  amongst  the  exports  o£ 
Arabia.  Celsius,*  in  his  famous  Hierobotanicon,  quoting 
from  Fragosus,  writes  :  "  It  is  most  true  that  frank- 
incense docs  not  grow  in  any  part  of  India,  and  whatever, 
is  conveyed  thence  to  Portugal,  is  l}rought  out  of  Araliia,. 
where  alone  it  grows,  and  is  called  lovan.  On  which 
account  I  believe  that  writers  are  mistaken  who  consider 
that  it  is  called  libanum  in  Greek  and  olibanum  in  com- 
merce, from  the  fact  of  its  groAraig  on  Mount  Lebanon." 
Linnasus  referred  frankincense  to  an  unascertained 
juniper;  scientific  botanists  after  him  boldly  specified 
Juniperus  lycia  as  the  tree,  and  until  1832  Juniperus. 
hjcia  was  generally  held  to  bo  the  frankincense-tree, 
and  spite  of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  which  now 
rapidly  accumulated.  Bruce,  in  the  atlas  to  his  Travels 
(Edinburgh,  1805),  figures  a  plant  named  angouah, 
which,  he  says,  the  Abyssinians  believe  to  yield  the  frank- 
incense, and  he  adds,  "  and  in  reality  it  produces  a  gum 
much  resembling  it."  It  is  undoubtedly  Defile's'^  kafal 
of  the  Arabs  of  Fagogl,  and  Richard's?  Bostcellia  papy- 
rifera,  and  Endlicher's''  Plijsslea  floribunda.  Bruco's 
is  the  first  accurate  figure  as  afrankincensc-tree. 

~~3Vomq6  to  Sarait  (1689).    London,  1693. 

4  Account  0/  t?ic  JE.tst  hidies,  1688-1723,  in  Pinkerton's  Travel.    . 

5  Olavi  Celsii  Rierohoianicon,  sivc  dc  Vlantis  Sacra  Scriptwa 
Dissertaliones  brcvea.    Auistelodaini,  17-48. 

•"■  F    Caillaud,  Vonagi'-  d  Mcroe.    Paris,  1820. 

r  r'oyaoc  en  Ah>issinie  pendant  1839—1813,  par  M.  Thc.'.phile 
Lefebre,  &c.  ;  Tenlnmen  Flora:  Ahyssinicn;,  auctore  Achille  Richard. 
Atlas,  tab.  33. 

8  Iconographia,  119,  120;  Nov,  stirp.,  n.  47. 
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Colebrooke^  in  1807  proved  that  an  exudation  very 
niucli  like  frankincense  was  jdelded  by  an  Indian  plant, 
wMcli  Roxburgh  named  Boswellia  serrata,  now  known  as 
jB.  thurifera,  Colebrooke,  whence  it  came  at  last  to  be 
again  denied  that  Arabia  yielded  any  frankincense. 


Oruttenden,  and  after  him  Kempthome,  and  Yaughan^ 
vividly  describe  the  trees  themselves,  whilst  Dr. 
Yaughan''  has  accurately  described  all  the  varieties  of 
olibanum  found  in  and  exported  from  the  Soumali  and 
Arabian  ports.      In  1847^  Carter  published   a  figure 


BOSWELLIA   PAPYEIFERA   (rICHARD). 


"Wellstead,2  in  1838,  and  Johnson,^  in  1842-3,  and 
Haines,'*  and  Oruttenden,*  all,  more  or  less,  fully  de- 
scribe the  export  of  frankincense  from  the  Soumali 
country,  from  Berbera,  from  Bunder  Khor,  Bunder 
Marayah,  and  other  bunders  {i.e.,  quays  or  landings). 

1  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  :  Calcutta,  1807,  andLerin,  Trans,  xv. 

2  Travels  in  Arabia.     London,  1838. 

3  Travel*  in  SoutTiern  Abyssinia.    London,  1842-43. 

"*  Trausactiotw  Bombaij  Geographical  Society,  i.  and  xi. 
^  IbiA. 


and  description  of  the  frankincense-tree  of  Arabia, 
which  he  identified,  but  with  a  query,  with  Cole- 
brooke's  Indian  plant,  which  was,  probably,  the  cause 
of  his  discovery  being  overlooked,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  error,  in  spite  of  his  discovery,  that  not 


6  See  Trans.  Bombay  Geog.  Soc,  vi.  and  xiii. ;  Harria's  Highlands  of 
J^thiopia,  1844  ;  and  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  v.,  1845. 

7  Pharm.  Journ.  xii.,  1853. 

8  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,  Tol.  ii. 
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Africa  or  Arabia,  but  only  India,  produced  frauk- 
inceuse.  But  Carter  took  one  of  the  i^lants  with  him 
from  Arabia  to  Bombay,  and  when  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Agri- Horticultural  Society's  gardens  in 
Bombay,  in  1859,  I  found  the  tree  which  Carter  had 


large  collection  of  cuttings  and  dried  leaves  of  several 
varieties  and  species,  all  accurately  labelled  with  their 
native  names,  with  samples  of  the  kmd  of  frankinceuso 
wliich  they  respectively  yielded.  On  three  cuttings 
striking,  I  found  that  I  liad  three  kinds : — 


BOSWELLIA    THUETFERA     (COLEBEOOKE). 


brought  from  Arabia  growing  there,  and  labelled  by 
Stocks  Bosicellia  papyrifera.  Stocks  evidently  had 
not  seen  Endlicher  and  Richards 's  descriptions  of  the 
Abyssmian  plant;  but  seeing  that  Carter's  plant  was 
not  the  same  as  Colebrooke's,  had  named  it  as  if 
Endlicher's  and  Richards'.  I  therefore  asked  Colonel 
(then  Captain)  Playfair,  at  Aden,  whether  he  could 
procure  me  any  cuttings  of  the  African  frankincense- 
trees.      He  was  fortunately  able  to  procure  for  me  a 


Yegaar,  j-ielding  Lvban  Maitre,  an  im doubted  new 
species. 

Mohr  Add,  and 

Molir  Madmo,  yielding  Luban  Sheheri,  the  bulk  of 
the  olibanum  of  commerce. 

Mohr  Madow  was  e^'idently  a  mere  variety  of  Carter's 
Arabian  plant,  and  3Iohr  Add  a  new  species,  but  re- 
garding which  further  specimens  and  information  are 
desirable.     With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury 
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and  of  Dr.  Tliomsou  and  Professor  Oliver,  I  described 
these  tlirec  plants  nnder  the  following  botanical  names  : — 
(1.)  Boswellii  Frereana — Yegaar,  Plaj'fair. 
(2.)  BosioelUa  Bhan-Dajiana — Mohr  Add,  Playfaii-. 
(3.)  BosiveUia  Carterii,  Birdwood  : 

Yar.  1.  Maghrayt  d'Shechaz.  Carter. 
Yar.  2.  Mohr  Madow,  Plaj-fair. 


(5.)  BosiveUia  ixipyrifera,  Richards's  Abyssinian 
species. 

In  conclusion,  it  mil  be  agreed  that  Arabia  produces 
frankincense,  and  in  the  very  region  generally  indicated 
by  the  common  opinion  of  the  ancient  -world,  and  so  accu- 
rately limited  by  Theophrastus.  Now  that  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  Cai-ter  that  the  libauotophonis  region  lies 


5osicellia  F.vreaiM,  CirJivo.l. 


BOSWELLIA    CARTERII. 
2.  Boswdlla  Bhan-Dajiana,  Birdwood.       3.   Mohr  ITadoir,  Pleyfair, 


Maghrayt  d'Slieehaz,  Carter. 


And  in  re-arranging  the  genus,  I  included  the  two 
known  varieties  of  the  Indian  plant — Roxburgh's  B. 
serrata  and  B.  glabra — under  Colebrooke's — 

(4.)  Boswellia  tlmrifera. 
The  only  other  plant  of   the  genus  as  yet  described 
beias: — ■ 


along  the  coast  of  Hadramaut,  the  agi'eement  between 
the  statements  of  the  Bible,  Herodotus,  Theophrastus, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  the  Arabs, 
Marco  Polo,  Bochart,  and  Celsius,  is  very  striking. 

It  will  be  agreed,  also,  as  implied  in  the  ancient  re- 
ferences to  Arabia,  and  expressly  asserted  by  Diodonxs, 


\i 
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Strabo,  An-ian,  and  other  ancients,  and  demonstrated 
with  so  great  fuhiess  by  Criittendcii,  Hempthorne,  and 
Vaughan,  and  the  overwhelming  eAadence  of  modern 
travellers  geuci-ally,  beginning  with  Bruce,  that  the 
Soumah  country  also  produces  frankincense,  and,  pro- 


It  is  verj  surprising  that  so  great  a  weiglit  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  frankincense  being  produced  in  Arabia  and  ■ 
Africa  should  ever  have  been  set  aside  for  the  idle  fancy 
that  India  was  the  source  of  the  olibanum  of  commerce. 
The  error  has  proved  as  inveterate  as  the  fiction  that 


ANGOUAH    (BRUCE). 
The  fruit  shown  is  the  ciipsule  of  a  Bomhax  species. 


bably,  the  bulk  of  the  olibanum  of  commerce.  The 
agreement  as  to  the  region  about  Mount  Elephant  (Has 
Ficluk,  Jibbel  Feel,  Cape  Felix\  between  Arrian, 
Doventon,  Saris,  Milbura,  Crutteuden,  Kemj)thornc,  and 
Yaughan,  is  indeed  quite  startling. 

It  will  1)0  agreed,  also,  that  although  Boswellia 
tlmrifera  (including  B.  glabra  of  India)  and  B.  papy- 
rifera  of  Abyssinia,  arc  thuriferous  species,  they  are  not 
known  to  yield  any  of  the  olibanum  of  commerce. 


frankincense  was  yielded  ])y  Jiinipems  lycia.  Bruce 
figured  the  angouah  of  Abyssinia  in  1805,  Coh^brooke 
the  Lidian  salai  in  1807,  and  Carter  figured  and  de- 
scribed the  Maghrayt  d'Sheehaz  of  Arabia  in  1843.  Yet 
in  1832,  in  Wood\alle  and  Hooper's  Medical  Botany ; 
in  1847,  in  Waterson's  Encyclopaidia  of  Commerce ;  in 
1857,  in  Poreira's  Materia  Medica ;  and  in  18G6,  in 
Lindley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of  botany,  the  fiction  is 
kept  up  of  olibanum  being  a  product  of  India,  the  fact 
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of  its  being  produced  by  Arabia  and  Africa  being  either 
ignored  or  denied.  Even  an  autliority  so  great  as 
Tri<5tram,  in  liis  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  London, 
1867,  writes  : — ■"'  Frankincense,  the  fragrant  gum  of  an 
Indian  tree,  procured  through  Arabia,  .  .  .  though 
bi'ought  from  Sheba,  in  Arabia,  at  a  very  early  date, 
.  .  .  yet  ive  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  frankincense- 
tree  greio  in  Arabia ;  at  least  it  cannot  be  traced  there 
71010;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cassia  and  otlier  spices,  tlie 
Arabian  merchants  ivere  not  likely  to  be  covvinunicative 
in  the  secrets  of  their  monopoly P  The  Oxford  Ency- 
clopcedia  says  that  olibanum  is  distilled  from  the  bark 
of  a  tree  growing  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

The  frankincense-trees  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  mountain  ash  when  putting  forth  its  spring  leaves, 
especially  Yegaar.  As  I  first  saw  this  plant  in  Playfair's 
garden,  at  Aden,  in  September,  1868, 1  was  much  struck 


by  its  elegant  singularity.  The  long  racemes  of  green 
star-like  iiowers,  tipped  with  the  red  anthers  of  the 
stamens,  di-oop  gracefully  over  the  clusters  of  glossy 
glaucous  leaves,  and  eveiy  part  of  the  plant  gives  out 
the  most  refreshing  lomon-like  fragrance.  It  gave  me 
the  most  lively  pleasure  to  find  the  flowers,  wliich  I  had 
been  so  long  setting,  of  so  charming  an  originality,  and 
in  such  a  romantic  spot;  for  Playfair's  garden  is  a 
mere  angle^  in  the  shadow  of  two  pumice  rocks'-  which 
tower  hundreds  of  feet  above  it,  guarding  in  their 
shadows  the  j)recious  stores  of  water  for  the  town 
and  garrison ;  and  green  leaves,  shade,  and  water  make 
a  paradise  in  the  East. 


1  "  Efc  quod 
Angulug  iste  feret  piper  et  tlius,  ocius  uva." 
-  "  The  liigh  iiud  barreu  Cabobarra,  whose  brazen  front  so  scorches 
this  suli)hureously  shaded  place."   (Herbert,  Traw!^  .-  Lond.  1677.) 
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DOMESTIC  CATTLE  (concluded). 
(HE  buffalo  {Bubalus  bxiffalus,  Gray;  Bos 
bubalus,  Linn.),  so  much  used  as  a  beast 
of  draught  in  the  East  and  West,  was 
unknown  to  the  Jews ;  originally  from 
India,  it  v/as  introduced  into  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
as  Cuvier  says,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Tiie  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  make  no  mention  of  the  buffalo. 
Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  and 
Pliny  speak  of  some  Biibalis  {^ovjSaAos,  or  Pov,3a?^is), 
which  is  clearly  no  bufftilo,  but  some  species  of  antelope, 
possibly  the  Antelope  bubalus  of  Liunseus  ;  /8ou/3uAos  is 
translated  "  buffalo  "  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon, 
as  occurring  in  Polybius,  but  this  historian  is  speaking 
of  the  animals  of  Libya  or  North  Africa,  where  in  liis 
time  the  buffalo  was  unknown ;  his  words  are,  Kal  ^V 

TO  Tcof  eA.S(/)iyT£oi/ (cai  Afo'yrco}'  kcu  irap^dXecov  7rAi)"9os  /cat  Tr/y 
oiAKfji/,  eTiBs  /3oi/j3aAcoi/  KoiKXos  Kai  <rTpovdu}i>  /ueye^Tj,  tis  ovx 
IcTTopria-ev ;  {Hist.  xii.  cap.  3)  ("Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  elephants,  lions,  and 
leopards,  the  beauty  of  the  antelopes,  and  the  size  of  the 
ostriches  ?  ")  No  one  would  talk  of  the  beauty  of  any 
species  of  buffalo.  The  animal  which  in  the  Ghor  or 
Jordan  valley  takes  the  place  of  the  ox  is  the  bhainsa 
or  tame  buffalo  of  India.  It  is  not  known  when  it  was 
introduced  into  Palestine.  The  wild  buffalo  of  India, 
called  the  arnee,  "  is  fully  one-third  larger  than  the 
largest  tame  breeds,  measuring  ten  and  a  half  feet  from 
snout  to  vent,  and  six  or  six  and  a  half  feet  high  at 
the  shoulders,  and  is  of  such  power  and  vigour  as  by  his 
charge  frequently  to  pi'ostrate  a  well-sized  elephant" 
(Hodgson,  in  Gray's  Catal.  Ungulata,  pt.  iii.,  p.  27).  The 
arna,  like  the  domestic  buffalo,  loves  to  waEow  in 
swampy  and  muddy  marshes,  where  it  "often  lies  buried 
up  to  the  head.  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  "  There  is  no  animal 
iiXJon  which  ages  of  domesticity  have  made  so  small  an 
impression  as  upon  the  buffalo;  the  tame  being  still  most 


clearly  referable  to  the  Avild  ones  at  j)resent  frequenting 
aU  the  great  swampy  jungles  of  India.  In  the  wilder- 
ness, as  in  the  cow-house,  there  is  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  long  {Macrocerus)  and  curved-horned 
(5ip w-cce)'?is) buffaloes"  {Gray's  Catalogue, ^i.  iii., p.  27). 
We  have  a  fine  pair  of  the  arna's  horns  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  it  belonged  to  the  curved-horned  variety,  and  its 
possessor  must  have  been  a  very  fine  animal.  The 
domestic  buffalo  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  described  by 
Dr.  Tristram  as  "  a  huge  ungainly  creature,  A^ery  ill- 
tempered,  and  frequently  dangerous  ;  always  Ijlack,  and 
with  a  rough  short  coat,  which  is  ofien  bare  in  places." 
He  adds  that  its  milk  is  considered  richer  than  that  of 
the  cow,  but  is  deficient  in  quantity. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  bull  was  sacred 
in  an  especial  degree  to  Osiris,  under  the  form  of  Apis, 
the  sacred  buU  of  Memphis,  or  under  that  of  a  human 
figure  with  a  bull's  head.  The  bull  and  cow  were  both 
considered  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  "  All,  however, 
were  not  equally  sacred,  and  it  was  lawful  to  sacrifice 
the  former  and  to  kUl  them  for  the  table,  pi*o-\dded  they 
were  free  from  certaui  marks,  which  the  priests  were 
careful  to  ascertain  before  they  permitted  them  to  be 
slaughtered.  When  this  had  been  done,  the  j)riest 
marked  the  animal  by  tying  a  cord  of  the  papyrus 
stalk  round  its  horns,  fastened  by  a  piece  of  clay,  on 
v,'hich  he  impressed  his  seal.  It  was  then  pronounced 
clean,  and  taken  to  the  altar  "  {Anc.  Egypt.,  ii.  193). 
This  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  lasted  seven  days,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  j)eople  assembled 
at  Memphis.  "  The  priests  then  led  the  sacred  bull  in 
solemn  procession,  every  one  coming  forward  from  their 
houses  to  welcome  him  as  he  passed ;  and  Pliny  and 
Solinus  affirm  tiiat  children  who  smelt  his  breath  were 
thought  to  be  thereby  gifted  with  the  power  of  predict- 
ing future  events  "  (iv.,  p.  315).  The  origin  of  the 
worsliip  of  the  buU  was  said  to  be  its  utility  in  agricul- 
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ture,  of  wliicli  Clemens  considers  it  tlie  type,  as  well  as 
of  the  earth  itself ;  and  tliis  was  the  supposed  reason  of 
the  bull  being  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  Osiris,  who  was 
the  representative  of  all  that  was  good  or  beneficial  to 
man.  Though  oxen  and  calves  were  lawfid  food,  and 
adapted  for  sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  all  the  gods,  cows 
and  heifers  were  forbidden  to  be  killed,  being  conse- 
crated, according  to  Herodotus,  to  Isis,  or  rather,  as 
he  afterwards  shows,  and  as  Strabo,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptures,  states,  to  Athor.  This  was  a 
wise  regulation,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  cattle  of  the  country  ;  and  the  xirohibition 
being  ascribed  by  the  priests  to  some  mysterious  reason, 
was  naturally  looked  upon  in  process  of  time  as  a  Divine 


the  occasion."  The  ox  {taunts)  was  the  victima  maxima 
of  Virgil  [Geor.,  ii.  146),  the  victimce  optimvs  et  lauda- 
tissima  deorum  placatio  of  which  Pliny  speaks.  "In 
matters  relating  to  cattle,"  says  Varro  {De  Re  Rust., 
ii.  5),  "the  ox  ought  to  be  held  in  especial  honour, 
especially  in  Italy,  which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  oxen ;  for  in  ancient  Greece,  as  Timaeus  relates, 
they  used  to  call  oxen  italous  [iTaKovs),  whence,  from 
the  abundance,  and  beauty,  and  productiveness  of  these 
animals  in  the  country,  they  called  it  Italia.  "  It  cannot 
be  doubted,"  says  Columella,  "  that  the  ox  ought  to 
be  held  in  higher  esteem  than  other  cattle,  because  it 
is  the  most  hard-working  companion  of  man  {laborio- 
sissimus  hominis  socius]  in  agriculture  "  {De  Re  Rust. 
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ordinance,  which  it  would  bo  nothing  less  than  sacri-  \ 
lege  to  disregard"  {Anc.  Egypt,  v.  195).      Mummies 
of  the  bull  and  cow  have  frequently  been  met  with  at 
Thebes  and  other  places.     Specimens  may  be    seen  in 
the  Egyptian  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  people's  long  residence  in  Egypt,  it  was 
likely  that  the  Jews  should  to  some  extent  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  religious  practices  of  those  amongst  whom 
they  sojourned.  Accordingly  we  fiiul  that  the  bull-god 
of  Egypt  was  set  up  by  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  as  a 
symbol  of  Jehovah,  under  the  figure  of  a  golden  calf 
(Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5) ;  so,  too,  Jeroboam  set  up  two  golden 
calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  28). 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  great  value  of 
cattle  and  their  pre-eminent  importance,  that  the  ox 
was  considered  amongst  animals  the  noblest  sacrifice, 
not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  by  many  other  nations, 
"the  value  of  the  \'ictim,"  as  Dr.  Kalisch  says,  "being 
generally  j)roportiouate  to  the  dignity  or  importance  of 


vi..  Praef.).  The  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the 
Eg\i)tians,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  Persians,  paid 
equal  honour  to  this  animal ;  they  offered  it  on  solemn 
opportunities  to  theii-  principal  deities,  to  Zeus,  to  Isis 
and  Osiris,  to  Baal,  and  the  sun.  "  It  formed  the  hurnt- 
offerhuj  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  on  the  days  of  the 
new  moon  and  on  high  festivals  (Numb,  xxviii.  11,  19, 
27,  &c.),  and  for  inadvertent  transgressions  (Numb.  xv. 
24) ;  of  the  chiefs  of  the  peoj^lo  at  the  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle  (Numb.  viii.  12,  &c.) ;  of  the  Levites 
at  their  initiation  (Numb.  \\n.  12)  ;  and  of  private  in- 
dividuals on  all  momentous  emergencies  (Lev.  i.  3,  &c.). 
It  was  the  sin-offering  for  the  whole  theocratic  com- 
munity, or  for  its  representative,  the  high  i)riest  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  14) ;  for  the  priests  at  the  inauguration  in  tlieir 
solemn  functions  (Exod.  xxix.  14,  36  ;  Lev.  \\\i.  14 — 17) ; 
and  for  the  high  priest  when,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
ho  implored  the  pardon  of  God  for  his  sins  and  those  of 
his  house  (Lev.  xvi.  3, 6, 11) ;  while  Aaron,  when  actually 
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cuteriug  upon  liis  poutifical  duties,  offered  a  young 
calf  (ip^l^bw,  egel  hen  hakdr,  "a  calf,  son  of  the  herd"). 
It  was  even  chosen  for  thanh-offerings  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liar joyfulness"  (see  Kaliscli's  Commentary  on  Leviticus, 
part  i.,  pp.  82,  83).  Amongst  the  early  Aryans,  in  the 
East,  the  cow  and  bull  were  especially  honoured.  "  An 
interesting  chapter  of  the  Aitareya-brdhmanam  -shows 
us  how,  next  to  man,  tlie  horse  was  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice offered  to  the  gods  ;  how  the  cow  afterwards  took 
the  place  of  the  horse,  the  shesp  of  the  cow,  the  goat  of 


penetrated  the  wilds  of  "Western  Europe,  they  found 
two  large  kinds  of  wild  oxen,  the  one  called  bison,  the 
other  urns ;  this  latter  sub-geniis  has  clearly  a  nearer 
affinity  to  the  domestic  ox  than  the  former,  but  it  is 
A-ery  doubtful  wliether  it  is  the  parent  of  our  domestic 
race.  Professor  Owen  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the 
herds  of  the  newly  conquered  regions  would  be  derived 
from  the  already  domesticated  cattle  of  the  Roman 
colonists.  He  thinks  that  the  taming  of  the  wild 
species  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  and  less  certain 
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fhe  sheep,  and  at  last  A-egetablc  products  vrei-e  substi- 
tuted for  animals."  The  person  who  killed  a  cow  must 
stay  a  month  in  penitence,  drinking  the  pancagavyam,  or 
five  good  productions  of  the  power,  sleeping  in  a  stable 
and  following  the  cows,  and  he  had  to  j)urify  himsoK 
by  offering  another  cow.  "  They  die  pure  who  are  killed 
by  lightning  or  in  battle  for  the  sake  of  the  cows  or  the 
brdhmans  "  {Zoological  Mythology,  vol.  i.,  pp.  44,  45). 

The  origin  of  our  present  breeds  of  domestic  cattle 
lias  been  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  CuA'ier  and  many  other  naturalists 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  domestic  animals  are 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  great  urus,  once 
occurring  in  our  own  country.     When  the  Romans  first 


mode  of  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  agi-iculturist, 
than  the  importation  of  the  breeds  of  oxen  already 
domesticated  and  in  use  by  the  founders  of  the  new 
colonies.  Professor  Rlitimeyer,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  that  the  celebrated  wild  cattle  of  Tankeiwille 
Park  are  the  undoubted,  though  degenerate,  descendants 
of  the  great  urus.  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  our 
domestic  cattle  are  almost  certainly  the  descendants  of 
more  than  one  wild  form.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  says  that 
we  have  no  evidence  in  this  country  of  the  existence  of 
more  tlian  two  species  of  wild  ox,  tho  urus  and  the  bison  ; 
and  that  the  smaller  varieties  have  been  introduced  as 
domesticated  animals.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
to  form  conjectures,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence. 
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DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED. 

THE   CATHOLIC   EPISTLES :— ST.   JOHN. 


-XL 


BY   THE    REV.    U.    D.    M.    SPENCS,    M.A.,    KECTOK   OF    ST.    MART    DE    CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    GLOUCESTER   AND    BRISTOL. 


"  Little  cliildreu,  it  is  the  last  time  :  and  as  yo  have  heard  that 
antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  antichrists ; 
whereby  wo  know  that  it  is  the  last  time." — 1  John  ii.  IS. 

I NE  can  imagine  tlie  effect  of  these  startling 
and  solemn  -words  in  the  first  great  mes- 
sage of  John  to  the  churches  upon  the 
harassed  and  persecuted  Christian  com- 
munities, coming  as  they  did  from  one  who  had  been  the 
Lord's  chosen  friend  on  earth.  He  had  been  urging 
them  (vs.  10 — 17),  as  children  dwelUng  in  the  light, 
with  his  own  peculiar  and  winning  earnestness,  not  to 
love  the  world  aud  the  things  of  the  world — the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life 
— for  was  not  the  world  and  its  lust  and  its  pride  ever 
passing  away  before  their  eyes?  " Tes,"  wrote  the  old 
apostle,  the  loved  aud  honoured  master,  to  the  churches, 
"  not  only  is  all  you  see,  and  perhaps  covet — ^pleasure, 
glory,  honour,  wealth — transitoiy,  lasting  even  to  the 
envied  possessors  only  for  a  moment ;  more  than  this, 
little  children,  it  is  the  worlcVs  last  age." 

Now  the  "times  of  the  end" — the  question  of 
eschatology  in  its  various  aspects — ^lias  ever  been  a  most 
favourite  subject  of  meditation  and  of  discussion  in  the 
Christian  Church.  An  undefined  hope  that  they  might, 
whilst  in  the  flesh,  behold  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
world  lias  influenced  some ;  a  desire  to  fix  witti  precision 
the  day  of  that  catastrophe,  though  they  would  never 
live  to  see  it,  has  influenced  others,  at  different  periods  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  to  force  an  interpretation  of 
certain  mysterious  sajings  in  the  Old  aud  New  Testa- 
ments— an  intei-pretation  which  experience  has  subse- 
quently shown  to  be  false.  Those  wlio  favour  such 
interpretations — often  ^lious  although  mistaken  men — 
forget,  in  their  blind  eagerness  to  hurry  on  the  final 
event,  their  Lord's  pointed  warning — "  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven, 
but  my  Father  only"  (Matt.  xxiv.  36). 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  these  iuspu-ed  sayings 
respecting  the  "times  of  the  end"  is  cei-tainly  contained 
in  the  difficidt  verso  now  before  us.  We  will  examine 
carefully  what  St.  John  teaches  us  on  this  matter  of 
"  the  last  time." 

"Little  children"  (naiSla),  writes  St.  John,  addressing 
all  the  members  of  tlio  churches,  old  and  young,  such 
expressions  of  love  being  very  common  in  the  writings 
of  the  aged  apostle,  who  probably,  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle,  was  the  father  in  age  as  well  as  in  authority 
of  the  Christian  Church — "Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  time :  yo  have  heard  that  the  last  time  was  to  be 
heralded  by  the  appearance  of  antichrists ;  there  aro 
now  many  antichrists  in  the  Church." 

From  whose  lips  had  they  heard  that  the  last  time 
would  be  preceded  by  such  an  appearance  ?  1.  Without 
doubt  from  St.  John  himself.    Ho  must  often,  in  the 


course  of  his  teaching,  have  referred  to  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  Lord's  lips  on  the  subject  of  antichrist; 
aud  now  far  on  in  life — perhaps  near  the  close  of  his 
long  eventful  career — ho  j)ointed  out  to  lus  children  in 
the  faith  the  startling  fulfilment  of  his  owu  predictions. 
2.  They  had  heard  from  the  famous  Paid  the  same 
things.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  actually  heard 
these  things  from  his  lips,  others  read  in  his  writings 
his  burning  words,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Thessaloniau 
Church  of  the  day  of  Christ  and  of  the  niau  of  sin,  the 
son  of  perdition,  "  who  opi^oseth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,'"  who 
was  to  be  revealed  before  the  day  of  Christ  should 
come  (2  Thess.  ii.  2 — i).  3.  They  had  heard  it  in  the 
G-ospel,  for  the  Lord's  OAvn  memorable  words  (Matt. 
xxiv.),  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  times  of  the  end,"  and  of 
the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  who  should  arise, 
were  read  and  dwelt  on  in  all  the  churches.  But  seeing 
it  was  the  last  time,  because  these  many  antichrists 
were  already  come,  (1)  what  are  we  to  imderstaud  by 
this  last  time  ?  and  (2)  who  were  these  many  antichrists 
who  were  to  herald  the  end  ? 

1.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  generally  spoke  of 
the  period  of  Messiah's  reign  under  the  expression 
"in  the  last  days,"  literally,  "in  the  end  of  days." 
(See  Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Micah  iv,  1 ;  Hos.  iii.  5  ;  LXX.,  tv  TaTs- 
4(rx(iTais  ii/xepats.) 

The  great  Jewish  commentators  have  strictly  followed 
this  iutei'pretatiou  of  the  expression  of  Isaiah  and  the 
other  prophets,  and  have  even  defined  it  more  closely. 
So  Aben-Ezra,  writing  on  Hos.  iii.  5,  explains  "  In  tho 
latter  days,"  lit.  "  in  the  end  of  days,"  to  signify  "  tho 
end  of  the  prophecy  of  the  prophets." 

So  the  rabbis  came  to  speak  of  two  great  periods 
of  the  world's  history — "this  age"  [alinu  ovtos),  and 
"  the  ago  to  come  "  {alci>u  ipxofievos,  or  fiiWoiiv).  The 
former  of  these,  "  this  age,"  including  all  periods  iqy 
to  Messiah's  advent ;  the  lattei*,  "  the  age  to  come, 
"including  all  i)criods  subsequent  to  the  apijearauco 
of  Messiah.  So  we  read  in  the  Targmn  of  Palestine 
— the  pseudo-Jonathan  on  Exod.  xl.,  written,  pro- 
bably, in  its  present  form,  in  the  seventh  century : — 
"Thou  shalt  take  the  consecration  oil  and  anoint  the 
tabernacle  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  shalt  sanctify  it 
on  account  of  the  crown  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  liouso 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  King  Messiah,  who  is  to  redeem 
Israel  at  the  end  of  the  days."  And  again,  in  (te 
Palestine  Targum,  on  tho  same  chapter  of  Exodus  : — 
"Thou  shalt  anoint  the  lavor  and  its  l)aso,  and  con- 
secrate it  on  account  of  ...  .  Messiah  bar 
Ejphraim,  .  .  .  by  whose  hand  the  house  of  Irrael 
is  to  vanquish  Gog  and  his  confederates  (referring  to 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.)  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

The  following  words    of  the  Talmud,  though  they 
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speak  of  three  divisions  or  periods,  teaeli  precisely  the 
same  idea:  6,000  years  are  mentioned  as  the  duration  of 
the  world ;  2,000  tohu  (waste) ;  2,000  under  the  law ; 
2,000  the  days  of  Messiah  (Treatise  Sauhedr.). 

Trained  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  thought,  St.  John, 
who  Jciiew  Messiah  had  now  come,  without  hesiration 
proclaims  the  truth  that  the  "end  of  the  days,"  so 
definitely  spoken  of  by  prophets  such  as  Hosea  and 
Isaiah,  was  ah-eady  come.  In  other  words,  that  that 
season  of  the  world's  course  all-idcd  to  by  the  Di-v-ine 
writings  as  "the  last  days,"  or  "  the  end  of  days,"  had 
ali'cady  set  in.  He  only  differs  from  later  Jewish 
writers,  like  Aben-Ezra  and  the  Targumist  above  quoted, 
by  his  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Messiah. 
The  Jewish  i*abbis  rejected  Him,  and  in  consequence 
deferred  the  setting  in  of  the  last  iseriod  of  the  world's 
history — the  "  last  time  "  of  St.  John — till  a  Messiali 
whom  they  chose  to  acknowledge  should  appear.  St. 
John,  it  must  be  observed,  sets  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the 
period  which  he  caUs  "  the  last  time."  He  simply  and 
solemnly  tells  his  children  in  the  faith  that  the  last  days 
spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  last  days  were 
to  follow  the  advent  of  Messiah,  had  ah-eady  begun,  and 
that  they  were  living  in  them.  (Compare  Diisterdieck 
and  also  Liicke's  remarks  and  references  on  this  passage 
in  their  Commentaries  on  the  Ejiistle  of  St.  John.) 

2.  Wlio,  then,  were  the  many  antichrists  whose  ap- 
pearing was  the  special  characteristic  of  this  last  age  ? 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  word  "  antichrist "  here  is, 
"  one  opposed  to  Christ,"  "  Christ's  adversaiy."  So 
Tertullian  defines  them  as  rebels  against  Christ — "  Qui 
antichristi  intei'im  et  semper  nisi  Christi  rebeUes?"^ 
They  were  false  teachers — heretics — who  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  come  in  the  flesh  (iv.  3)  ;  teachers 
who  taught  their  hearers  to  deny  the  Father  and  the 
Son  (ii.  22).  They  were  false  in-ophets  (iv.  1).  They 
were  men  who  once  had  belonged  to  the  company  of 
professing  Christians  (ii.  19),  and  had  doubtless  been 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith ;  then  turning 
round,  perverting  their  knowledge  of  Christianity  and 
its  doctrines  for  their  own  purposes,  had  founded  schools 
of  heresy  and  error.  Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  even  to  fix 
upon  some  of  these  early  antichrists  by  name.  Simon 
Magus  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Acts  as 
commencing  that  long  coui'se  of  opi^osition  to  the  truth 
which  has  made  his  name  so  soiTowfully  notorious.  St. 
Paul  tells  us  of  one  Hymenaeus,  who  made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  faith,  saying  the  resurrection  was  past 
already.  Alexander  and  Philetus  are  included  in  the  same 
charges  (ITim.  i.  19,  20;  2  Tim.  ii.l7,  18);  Diotrephes, 
alluded  to  by  St.  John  (3rd  Epistle  9  ver.) ;  the  Nicolai- 
tanes,  a  sect  whose  deeds  the  Lord  hated  (Rev.  ii.  6, 15)." 
These  men,  casually  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John,  are  instances  of  the  many  antichrists 

1  Qui  jiseado-propliitas  sunt,  nisi  falsi  prtedicatores  ?  qui  pseudo- 
apostoli,  nisi  aclulteri  evangelizatores?  qui  Antichristi  interim  et 
semper,  nisi  Christi  rebelles  ?  (Tertulliau,  Do  Prcescrip.  HcBvcti- 
corum,  cap.  iv.) 

2  The  sect  cf  the  Nicolaitanes  was  generally  supposed  by  the 
eariy  Church  to  have  been  founded  by  Nicolans,  the  proselyte  of 
Antiocli,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5.     Comp. 


whose  presence  and  influence  is  alluded  to  by  St.  John 
as  a  sure  sign  of  the  "  last  time."     Irenseus,  the  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  who  in  his  youth  knew  Polycarp,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  St.  John,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  tells  us  how  St.  John  once,  in  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  where  he  so  long  resided  and  taught,  meeting 
in  the  public  baths  the  famous  Ceriuthus,  one  of  the 
earliest  masters  of  the  many-sided  Gnostic  heresy,  fled 
hastily  from  the  budding,  fearing,  he  said,  lest  the  very 
walls  of  the  bath-house  might  fall  when  such  an  enemy 
of  the  truth  (toO  ttjs  aXTjOeias  ix^pov)  as  Ceriuthus  was 
within  (Irengeus,  Contra  Rasreses,  hb.  iii.,  c.  iii.  4).     The 
same  Irenagus  informs  us  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
to  counteract  the  errors  sown  by  the  false  teaching  of 
the  Nicolaitanes,  and  later  by  Ceriuthus,  the  Gnostic 
teacher    (TreuEeus,  Contra   Hcereses,  lib.  iii.,  c.  xi.   1), 
These  leading  heretics,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  New- 
Testament  Epistles,  and  in  the  writings  of  such  early 
fathers  as   Irenseus,    against  whom  St.  John  and  his 
brother  apostles  had  so  fiercely  to  contend,  are  among 
the  "■  many  antichrists  "  of  our  passage ;  and  their  con- 
tinued presence  in  eveiy  age,  their  imwearicd  activity, 
their  restless  striving  to  pull  down  the  ever-i'ising  walls 
of  the  city  of  God,  is  now,  just  as  it  was  in  the  dp.ys. 
of  St.  John  the  Apostle — a  sign  of  the  "  last  time  ; "  a 
long  age,  "  last  "  though  it  be.     Neithsr  John,  nor  any 
other  inspired  wi'iter,  whatever  men  may  pretend,  gives 
us  the  least  hint  respecting  its  x^i'obable  dui'ation.     It 
has  already  spread  over  some  eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  for  aught  we  know  has  not  yet  nearly  run 
its  allotted  course ;  yet  for  all  this  it  is  the  Jinal  dis- 
pensation, the  age  of  privilege  and  of  danger,  the  age 
of  the  many  antichrists,  ever  tempting  witli  new  temp- 
tations the  faitliful  from  the  simple  way  of  truth;  and 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  living  in  the  last  time — that 
we  are  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
l^ids  us  now,  as  it  bade   the  hearers  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  then — watch. 

Nor  need  men  wonder  and  ask  why  these  things  are 
so ;  why  the  last  age — the  age  of  Messiah — should  be 
the  age  of  many  antichrists.  The  great  flood  of  light 
which  the  message  and  work  of  Christ  had  let  in  on  the 
world  was  met  by  a  coiTCspoudiug  rush  of  darkness. 
The  work  of  the  Redeemer  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  work  of  another — that  mysterious  enemy  who 
ever  labours  and  toils  for  the  ruin  of  man.  With  the 
wheat  sown  by  God  grew  up  the  tares  sown  by  the 
devil,  and  tares  as  well  as  wheat  will  continue  to  grow 
together  till  the  field  of  our  world  is  ripe  for  the  golden 
harvest.  St.  John  knew  well  that  the  appearance  of 
these  tares  amid  the  wheat  of  God  was  a  sure  sign  of 
that  long  dispensation  he  termed  the  "  last  time ;"  but 
whUe  the  presence  of  the  many  antichrists  reminded 
him  of  the  "last  age,"  of  the  world,  he  is  careful  to  tell 
us  how,  at  the  close  of  this  "  last  time,"  or  "age,"  must 


for  an  account  of  the  teaching  and  life  of  these  early  heretics, 
IrentBiis,  Rcer.  i.  26,  3 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Stromata,  ii.  20  ;  and  Dean 
Alford's  Note  oa  Apoc.  ii.  6,  where  he  also  discusses  and  rejects  the 
interpretation  which  supposes  the  name  of  this  wiclced  sect  to  have 
been  symbolical. 
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One  arise  of  whom  all  the  preceding;  antichrists  shonld 
have  beeu  but  faiut,  palUd  reflections.  Wlio  and  what, 
now,  is  this  antichrist  whose  comiug.  we  mahitain,  is  still 
lu  the  unknown,  uncertain,  and  perhaps  distant  future  ? 
Two  points  for  our  guidance  liere  may  be  laid  down 
as  certain. 

(a)  The  antichrist,  when  he  appears,  will  not  be  a 
mere  incarnation  of  Satan,  but  a  man. 

(b)  The  antichrist  is  still  to  come. 

(o)  In  opposition  to  the  hypotliesis  that  antichrist 
signifies  an  incarnation  of  Satan,  the  German  commen- 
tator Diisterdieck,  to  whose  exhaustive  and  able  work 
on  the  Johannino  Epistles  we  have  referred  frequently, 
weU  expands  the  statement,  "Only  the  Sou  of  God  can 
become  incarnate,"  in  the  following  terms :  "The  Eternal 
Word,  who  in  theboginniug  manifested  forth  the  secret 
of  the  Divine  love  by  the  creation,  sent  do^vn  by  the 
Father's  love  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  can  alone 
become  manifest  in  the  flesh"  [in  Fleischc  offenhar 
werden). 

(b)  Antichrist  is  still  to  come.  Experience  of  the 
past  should  teach  expositors  of  the  Divine  Word  with 
what  extreme  caution  they  should  ai^proaeli  tliis  difficult 
and  solemn  cpiestion.  Already  have  one  school  of  ex- 
positors (the  interpreters  of  the  Greek  Church)  definitely 
pointed  out  Mahomet  as  the  antichrist  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,  which  strange  interpretation  was  even 
followed  by  Calovius  : — "  Antichristus  illo  inaguus 
orientalis  Mahomctus,  cujus  impipe  voces  nota3  sunt — 
Deum  non  habere  filium,  &e."  (Compare  Dean  Alford's 
Prolegomena  to  Thess.  ii.  and  Diisterdieck's  quotations.) 
Some  800  or  900  years  further  down  the  stream  of  time 
the  Chiu'ch  of  the  West  split  into  two  gi-eat  diAdsions  ; 
each  saw  in  the  leader  of  tlie  antagonistic  sect  the  anti- 
christ painted  by  Paul  or  John. 

The  Protestant  teacher  discovered  him  in  the  Pope ; 
the  profound  intellect  of  Calvm  even  shrunk  not  from 
telling  men  how  all  the  signs  spoken  of  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  belongmg  to  antichrist  plainly  centered  in  the 
Pope  of  Rome — "  Omnes  notse,  quilnrs  antichristum 
dcsignat  sj^iritus  Dei  in  Papa  clare  apparent."  Tha 
Roman  Catholic  doctors,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered 
Antichrist  in  Luther  !  But  the  gi-eat  jiersonal  Anti- 
christ was  to  herald  immediately  the  real  end.  Mahomet 
Tias  passed  away  some  twelve  centuries.  His  system, 
as  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  has  long  done  its 
Tvorst.  The  institutions  he  first  devised  are  fast  yielding 
to  decay.  The  power  of  which  ho  laid  the  foundation 
IS  passing  away.  Luther  and  his  first  great  adversaries 
■on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  have  slept  some  three  hundred 
jears,  cmd  the  end  still  tarries. 

One  more  warning  men  may  well  take  home  lies  buried 
in  this  gi-cat  saying  of  the  old  man  John.  It  tells  us 
whom  we  may  dare  to  term  antichrists — enemies  and 
rebels  against  Christ ;  not  men  who  presume  to  differ 


from  us  oven  on  grave  and  solenm  points.  The  Romanist 
may  not  term  the  Protestant,  nor  the  Protestant  the 
Romanist,  or  either  of  these  the  Greek  Church,  or  tho 
great  mass  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  enemies  of  Christ,  or 
rebels  against  Christ — antichrists.  This  name  of  shame 
alone  belongs  to  men  tvho  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh;  "  whoever,"  as  Polycarp  says,  "does 
not  confess  the  witness  of  tlio  cross  is  of  the  de-vil,  and 
whoever  perAcrts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  OAvn 
lusts,  and  says  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judg- 
ment, he  is  the  first-'born  of  Satan."  (St.  Polycai-p 
Epistola  ad  Philippenses,  cap.  vii.). 

We  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  at  least 
touching  upon  a  much-disputed  point  which  is  still 
exciting  much  controversy.  Did  the  apostles — the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament — themselves  in 
any  way  mistake  the  period  of  our  Lord's  coming  ?  did 
they  believe  that  they,  or  at  least  their  generation,  would 
still  be  living  when  the  end  came,  and  that  their  eyes 
should  behold  (in  this  present  life)  not  only  the  "  last 
time,"  but  tlie  end  of  the  last  time  ?  Without  examining 
the  various  arguinentrs  which  have  been  urged  in  support 
of  the  different  views  taken  of  this  question,  we  would 
very  briefly  suggest  that  one  like  St.  John — at  once  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  a  hearer  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Lord — would,  without  doubt,  found  any  teacliing  of  his 
on  so  momentous  a  subject  as  the  "times  of  the  end" 
upon  what  he  had  heard  from  his  Lord's  own  lips.  Such 
a  bi^sis  of  teaching  St.  John  possessed  in  the  24th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  memorable  chapter  Jesus, 
while  speaking  of  the  closing  scone,  the  judgment  of  tho 
world,  dwelt  with  peculiar  earnestness  on  another  judg- 
ment, on  a  smaller  scale,  which  some  of  those  listening 
to  him  should  even  behold — the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  the  Lord,  looking 
on  far  beyond  the  terrible  fall  of  the  beloved  city  and 
Temi)le — far  beyond  the  ruin  of  the  chosen  race — told 
them  plainly  (ver.  1-4)  that  they  need  not  expect  the  end 
"  until  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  all  nations." 
Had  this  been  done  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Epistle  ? 
Can  it  be  said  to  have  been  done  in  any  real  sense  even 
now  ?  Then  surely,  with  these  emphatic  words  before  him 
in  a  Gospel  generally  current  in  the  churches — emphatic 
words,  too,  which  he  must  have  heard  and  never  could 
have  forgotten — neither  mistake  nor  error  could  have 
existed  in  St.  John's  mind  respecting  the  "  times  of  the 
end ;"  but  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  he  looked 
forward  and  saw  stretching  on  tlirough  a  long  vista  of 
eventful  centuries  that  final  division  of  time  he  called 
the  "last  time,"  or  age,  in  the  course  of  which  period 
successive  anticlmsts,  or  teachei's  of  evil  and  falsehood, 
like  the  Cerinthus  of  his  OAvn  days,  should  arise,  and 
grow  up  side  by  side  with  tho  teachers  of  truth — tho 
tares  with  the  wheat — till  the  whole  world-field  should 
be  ripe  for  the  harvest  of  the  Lord, 
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JOSHUA. 

BY    THE    EEV.    EDMUND    VENABLErs,    M.A.,    CANON    EESIDENTIART    AND    PEECENTOE    OF    LINCOLN. 


THE  t'liaracter  of  Joshua,  Moses'  minister  and 
successor,  the  leader  of  Isi-ael  in  their  conquest 
of  Canaan,  is,  confessedly,  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  spotless  in  the  whole  Bible.  The 
greatness  of  the  man  is  indeed  to  some  extent  over- 
shadowed by  the  greatness  of  the  events  through 
which  he  moved :  we  know  him  more  as  a  conqueror 
than  as  a  man.  But  so  far  as  we  do  know  him,  he  is 
almost  absolutely  faultless.  He  is  one  of  the  veiy  few 
personages  of  holy  wi'it  of  wliom  no  e^-il  is  recorded. 
Free  from  all  desire  of  self -aggrandisement  or  lust  of 
gain,  no  taint  of  selfishness  mars  the  simple  nobility  of 
Joshua's  character.  In  whatever  circumstances  we  find 
him  placed,  his  one  desire  is  to  know  what  the  will  of 
Grod  is,  and  his  one  resolve  to  do  it,  at  all  costs.  Of 
him,  as  of  his  true  heart-brother  Caleb,  the  unerring 
verdict  of  the  Word  of  Tiiith  is,  "  He  wholly  followed  the 
Lord"  (Numb,  xxxii.  12).  Who,  then,  was  more  worthy 
to  be  the  first  bearer  of  that  "  Name  which  is  above 
eveiy  name,"  which  in  fulness  of  time  was  to  be  the 
human  designation  of  Him  who  was  "  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  smners,"  Jesus,  the 
Captain  of  His  people's  salvation  in  their  conflict  for 
the  heavenly  Canaan  ? 

It  is  as  a  warrior  that  Joshua  is  fii'st  presented  to  us, 
and  this  is  the  character  he  chiefly  maintains  throughout 
the  Scripture  record.  His  gifts  and  vii-tues  are  those 
of  the  warrior.  Daimtless  courage,  indomitable  j)er- 
severance,  cheerful  confidence  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
(Numb.  xiv.  7 — 9  ;  Exod.  xvii.  10),  promptitj.de  of  action 
(Josh.  iii.  1 ;  X.  9 ;  xi.  7),  high  honour  (vi.  2-5  ;  ix.  26), 
unselfish  disregard  of  his  own  interests  (xix.  49,  50), 
unswerving  rectitude  {vii.  25  ;  ix.  23 ;  XA-iii.  10),  care 
for  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  him — all  built 
upon  and  based  in  faith  iu  the  Living  God.  Joshua, 
faultless  and  dauntless,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach, is  a  type  of  the  liigh-miuded,  God-feaiing 
soldier  :  the  foreninner  of  the  Napiers,  Tiawrences,  and 
Havelocks  of  our  own  days. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  soldier  that  Joshua's  eminence 
is  displayed.  He  was  one  who  had  learnt  how  to  com- 
mand by  having  first  learnt  how  to  obey.  We  see  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  history  faitliful  sei-vice  to  his 
master ;  zeal  for  his  honour  (Numb.  xi.  28) ;  a  simple, 
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sti-aightf oi-ward  discharge  of  duty ;  moral  courage 
strengtheniug  him  to  stand  fij-m  when  others  faltered, 
and  to  declare  imwelcome  traths  m  the  face  of  peril 
i  to  life  (Numb.  xiv.  6 — 10) — qualities  which  sealed  his 
'  fitness  for  the  difficult  post  of  the  leadership  of  stiff- 
necked  Israel,  even  before  he  had  been  designated 
!  as  Moses'  successor  by  the  voice  of  the  Most  High. 
I  And  when  his  duties  as  a  general  and  a  soldier  were 
!  over,  and  he  had  been  called  to  enter  on  the  less 
excitiug  task  of  settling  the  tiibes  iu  then-  new  home, 
and  allottiug  to  each  his  portion  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, his  statesmanlike  qualities  became  equally  con- 
I  spicuous.  We  see  him  diligently  and  laboriously  dis- 
tributiug  the  land  among  its  new  occupants,  and,  while 
with  complete  unselfishness  he  defers  his  own  claim  to 
a  .share  of  the  fiiiits  of  victory  until  all  other  claims 
had  been  satisfied,  exhibiting  the  most  scrupulo-us  equity 
in  his  assignment  of  their  portions  to  the  several  tribes. 
We  watch  him  appeasing  jealousies,  calming  rising 
feiids,  checking  arrogance,  moderating  overweening  pre- 
tensions (Josh,  x^•ii.  14 — 18),  and,  with  the  magnanimity 
of  real  gi'eatness  and  the  calmness  of  conscious  strength, 
executing  in  all  its  details  the  difficult  task  devolved 
upon  him.  And  when  the  woi-k  of  his  life  is  done,  and 
in  extreme  old  age  he  gathers  together  the  tribes,  those 
whose  fathers  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory,  to  receive 
his  parting  commission,  how  f  idl  of  dignity  is  the  reti- 
cence he  observes  with  regard  to  himself  and  his  own 
exploits  (Josh,  xxiiii.,  xxiv.).  Natural  as  it  would  have 
been  to  have  reminded  them  of  what  they  owed  to  him  as 
the  leader  and  cajDtain  who  had  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  goodly  land  which  they  were  enjoying,  pardonable 
as  we  should  consider  such  a  reference  to  his  military 
prowess,  all  he  had  done  is  omitted,  and  the  whole  of  the 
biilliant  past  is  gathered  up  in  one  sentence,  in  which 
the  entire  glory  is  attributed  to  God  :  "  Jehovah,  yoxu" 
God,  is  he  that  hath  fought  for  you ; "  and  the  human 
agent  does  not  appear  at  aU.  Let  his  people,  for  whom 
he  had  laboured  and  fought,  only  be  true  to  their 
covenant  with  their  God,  and  Joshua  would  be  content 
to  he  forgotten. 

The  life  of  Joshua  naturally  divides  itself  into  foiir 
sections.  (1.)  His  youth  and  early  manhood  in  Egypt, 
of  which  we  have  no  record  in  Scripture.    (2.)  The  forty 
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years  intex'veniug  between  the  Exodus  and  the  death  of 
Moses,  iu  -which  lie  ai)pears  as  Moses'  atteudaut,  and 
entrusted  by  him  with  iinportaut  conimissious,  civil  aud 
military.  (3.)  The  period  between  the  crossing  of  Jordan 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Canaan,  iu  which 
period  Joshua  comes  before  us  as  the  DiWuely  appointed 
captain  and  governor  of  Israel,  including  (a)  the  cou- 
iquest  aud  (b)  the  settlement  of  the  laud.  (4.)  His  calm 
and  honoured  old  age,  passed  at  Timnath-sei-ah,  of  which 
no  events  are  recorded,  except  his  closing  address  of 
warning  and  counsel  to  the  assembled  tribes  and  thou* 
elders. 

I. — LIFE    IN    EGYPT. 

According  to  a  Hebrew  tradition,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  improbable,  Joshua  was  born  B.C.  1537,  and 
was,  therefore,  forty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus.  According  to  this  chronology,  his  biiih  must 
have  taken  j)lace  about  the  time  of  Moses'  flight  into 
the  land  of  Midian.  His  father,  named  Nun,  was  a 
member  of  the  gi'eat  tribe  of  Ephraim.  We  may  feel 
sui-e  that  the  father  of  the  future  leader  of  God's  people 
was  not  one  of  those  who  "  defiled  themselves  with  the 
idols  of  Eg)-pt "  (Ezek.  xx.  8),  but  at  a  time  when  God 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  liis  people,  and  to  have  given 
them  over  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressors,  main- 
tained his  faith  in  the  promises  made  to  his  fathers,  aud 
trained  up  his  son  to  expect  their  fulfilment  in  God's 
appointed  time.  The  name  given  by  Nun  to  his  son 
seems  to  embody  his  tnist  that  deliverance  would  come, 
and  almost  to  indicate  a  hope  that  his  offspring  might 
be  its  destined  instniment.  The  name  Hoshea,  or 
Oshea,  the  same  borne  by  the  last  king  of  Israel  and 
the  first  minor  prophet,  signifies  deliverance,  or  salva- 
tion. To  this  name  the  sacred  syllable  expressive  of 
the  seK-existent  One,  the  Jah,  the  "  I  am  that  I  am," 
was  prefixed  by  Moses  (Numb.  xiii.  8, 16)  :  "And  Moses 
called  Oshea,  the  son  of  Nun,  Jehoshua,"  i.e.,  Jehovah's 
.'salvation,  or  Jehovah  is  salvation,  thus  iutimatiug  that 
Israel's  deliverance  was  to  come  from  Jehovah,  by  the 
hand  of  him  who  bore  the  designation.  But  this  deliver- 
ance was  not  to  come  yet.  Many  a  weaiy  year  it  had  to 
be  waited  for.  If  not  a  slave  himself,  yet  suiTOUuded  by 
those  who  were  tasting  all  the  miseries  of  slavery  in  its 
harshest  form,  the  young  Joshua  would  have  grown  up 
through  boyhood  and  youth  to  manhood,  witnessing  the 
bondage  of  his  down-trodden  race  gi-owing  harder  and 
more  crushing.  The  "  serWce  with  rigour  iu  mortar  and 
brick,"  the  toil  of  the  brick-kiln,  aud  of  the  field  beneath 
the  scorching  Egyptian  sun,  the  burdens,  the  bastinado 
of  the  taskmaster,  must  all  have  been  matters  of  .daily 
familiarity  with  him,  if  not  of  personal  experience. 
The  "groaning"  of  his  brethren  "by  reason  of  the 
bondage  "  must  have  been  an  accustomed  sound  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  if  his  omi  voice  had  not  swelled  it. 

As  a  man  of  forty,  Joshua  would  have  had  his  faith 
in  the  God  of  his  fathers  revived,  aud  his  hopes  of  de- 
liverance awakened,  by  the  intervention  of  Moses  in 
behalf  of  his  enslaved  countrymen.  He  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  assertion  of  the  outraged  majesty  of  God 
in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  have  been  prepared,  by 


their  gi-owing  intensity,  for  the  final  and  glorious 
triumph  over  the  obstinate  and  besotted  Pharaoh. 
Though  the  Scriptural  record  is  silent,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  one  who  so  immediately  after  the  exodus 
Avas  selected  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites  against 
Amalek,  must  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  that 
mighty  transaction,  and  have  been  employed  by  Moses 
as  one  of  Ids  chief  subordinates  iu  carrjong  out  the 
arrangements  of  that  vast  migi-ation,  the  real  signifi- 
cance and  immense  difficulty  of  which  we  are  apt  to 
overlook,  from  the  calmness  and  even  flow  of  the 
Scriptm-al  narrative.  He  must  have  stood  by  his 
great  master's  side  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  on 
that  memorable  night  when  "  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel,  and  they  held  their  peace;"  he  must  have 
seen  the  waters  diA-ide  before  the  outstretched  rod ; 
have  helped  to  marshal  the  hosts  as  they  crossed  the 
di-ied  bed  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  have  swelled  the  song 
of  triumph  which  rose  from  the  emancij)ated  nation 
when  they  beheld  '"the  Egyptians  dead  on  the  sea- 
shore," and  at  last  felt  themselves  free.  If  the  work 
for  which  Joshua  was  destined  was  one  calling  for 
dauntless  courage  and  unshaken  faith  in  God,  iu  the 
face  of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  he  coiild 
not  have  had  a  better  preparation  for  it  than  amid 
the  marvels  of  the  Exodus. 

II. — LIFE    IN   THE   WILDERNESS. 

With  the  exodus  from  Egypt  begins  our  personal 
acquaintance  ■with  Joshua,  as  by  anticipation  we  may 
be  allowed  for  clearness  to  call  him.  With  that  direct- 
ness so  characteristic  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  so 
indicative  of  tnith,  he  is  at  once  introduced  by  name. 
A  few  days  only  had  ekpsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  mighty  host  had  reached  its  first  gi-eat 
halting  place,  Rephidim,  "  the  places  of  rest "  (Exod. 
xvu.  1).  Here,  their  thirst  being  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  water  miraculously  called  forth  by  Moses  at  God's 
command  from  the  rock,  the  wearied  multitude  reposed 
for  a  few  days  to  collect  strength  for  their  onward  march 
to  Sinai  (ver.  6).  But  their  repose  was  of  .short  duration. 
The  spectacle  of  the  enoi-mous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep  which  accompanied  them  had  already  awakened 
the  cupidity  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  desert,  to  whom 
then,  as  now,  cattle-lifters  by  profession,  the  temptation 
was  irresistible.  Besides,  when  the  jDrecarious  pasturage 
of  these  parched  valleys  had  been  "  licked  up "  by  the 
flocks  of  the  invaders,  what  would  be  left  for  their 
OAvn  cattle  ?  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Amalekites  ; 
those  bitter,  implacable  enemies  of  Israel,  now  apjiear- 
ing  for  the  first  time  on  the  sacred  page.  As  the  host 
slowly  wound  its  way  beneath  the  granite  precipices  of 
the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  faint  aud  weaiy  "  with  their  toil- 
some march,  they  made  a  treaclierous  assault — dashing 
down,  perhaps,  from  an  ambush  in  a  side  ravine — on  the 
fceljle  rear,  the  loose,  disorganised  fringe  of  the  main 
body.  "  the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble 
behind  thee  "  (Dent.  xxv.  18).  The  success  of  this 
dastardly  surprise  was  such  as  to  encourage  a  .second 
and  more  decided  attack  on  the  host,  after  they  had  en- 
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camped  in  Repliidim  :  •'  Tlieu  came  Amalek,  and  fought 
with  Israel  in  Rephidim "  (Exod.  xvii.  8).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  king  of  Amalek  had  summoned 
all  the  forces  of  the  distant  tribes,  from  Peti-a  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  crash  the  unwelcome  intruders.  The 
emergency  was  a  gi'ave  one.  It  was  the  fii'st  battle 
fought  by  a  nation  of  slaves,  unaccustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  fentire  strangers  to  the  tactics  and  ma- 
noeuYres  on  which  military  success  so  greatly  depends. 
Under  such  circumstances,  nearly  everything  would 
depend  on  the  skill  and  prowess  of  the  commanding 
officer.  And  this  j)Ost  of  difficidty  and  danger  is  as- 
signed to  the  hitherto  unmentioned  warrior  of  Ephraim, 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nim.  Confident  not  only  in  his 
com*age  and  martial  prowess,  but  also  iu  his  good  judg- 
ment and  power  of  discrimination,  Moses  bids  Mm 
select  the  troops  to  face  the  enemy.  "  And  Moses  said 
unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go  out  and  fight 
with  Amalek  "  (ver.  9).  Few  scenes  are  more  familiar  to 
us  than  that  which  followed,  when,  on  the  next  morning, 
the  inexperienced  commander  led  forth  his  untried 
troops  to  battle ;  while  Moses,  with  his  wonder-working 
rod,  plants  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hUl,  in  the  double 
character  of  a  general  directing  the  movements  of  the 
army,  and  of  a  mediator  interceding  with  "  the  Lord  of 
hosts,"  •'  the  God  of  battles,''  for  the  success  of  their 
arms.  The  circumstances  are  too  well  known  to  aU  our 
readers  to  need  repetition.  Our  mind  at  once  recalls 
the  image  of  the  aged  lawgiver  standing  aloft  on  the 
cliff's  edge,  stretchiug  out  "  the  rod  of  God  ''—that 
emblem  of  the  cross,  the  sole  pledge  and  instrument 
of  the  spiritual  \dctories  of  Christ's  true  Israel — con- 
spicuously -\dsible  to  all  tlie  host  as  a  token  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  God ;  and  beside  him,  staying- 
up  his  hands  as  they  fail  from  weariness,  his  brother 
Aaron,  and  Hur.  And  we  are  equally  familiar  with  the 
issue,  as  described  by  our  Christian  poet : — 

"  When  Moses  stood  witli  arms  spread  wide, 
Success  was  found  on  Israel's  side  ; 
But  when  through  weariness  they  failed, 
That  moment  Amalek  prevailed." 

The  battle  was  evidently  protracted  and  trying.  Be- 
ginning in  the  morning,  it  lasted  to  "  the  going  down 
of  the  sun"  (ver.  12).  The  struggle  was  fierce  and 
obstinate,  marked  with  vicissitudes  of  success  and  dis- 
comfiture. Amalek,  "that  first  of  the  nations "  ('"'^Tumb. 
\  xxiv.  20),  was  no  enemy  to  be  . rnquislied  in  a  skirmish. 
\  Biit  in  the  end  victory  was  gained ;  "  Joshua  discomfited 
,  Amalek  and  his  people  with  tlie  edge  of  tlie  sword ' ' 
(Exod.  xvii.  13).  The  memory  of  so  signal  an  event 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  die  out.  An  altar  was  buUt  by 
Moses,  prcjjably  on  the  spot  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
where  he  had  stood,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Jehovah- 
nissi,"  "  the  Lord  is  my  banner  "  (ver.  15).  He  was  also 
expressly  commanded  by  God  to  write  an  account  of  this 
battle  in  the  book  he  was  r  structed  to  draw  up,  as  a 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people,  and  "  rehearse 
it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  together  with  the  command, 
to  be  transmitted  through  him  to  after  ages,  for  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  Amalekitee.     "  Because 


the  Lord  hath  sworn  that  the  Lord  will  have  war  with 
Amalek  from  generation  to  generation  "  (ver.  16).  Thus 
early  was  the  intimation  given  that  Joshua  was  to  be  the 
successor  of  Moses,  and  carry  on  the  work  that  he  had 
begun. 

Tlie  Pentateuch  records  no  more  of  Joshua's  deeds 
as  a  warrior.  For  a  long  period  he  only  appears  in  the 
humble,  unostentatious  character  of  "  Moses'  minister," 
the  constant  attendant  on  the  leader  of  his  people. 
Tliis  is  the  first  example  of  that  connection  between 
a  prophet  or  teacher,  and  a  younger  companion,  often, 
as  in  this  case,  destined  to  succeed  him,  of  which 
the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  19). 
of  Barucli  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxx\'i.  4,  &c.),  of  John 
Mark  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  5),  and  sub- 
sequently, according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  of  tht 
same  evangelist  to  Peter  (cf.  1  Peter  v.  13),  are 
familiar  instances.  The  occasion  on  which  this  relation 
of  Joshua  to  Moses  is  first  definitely  stated  in  Scripture 
is  one  of  the  greatest  solemnity  (Exod.  xxiv.  13).  It 
was  when  the  Ten  Commandments  had  just  been  given 
from  Mount  Sinai,  amid  accompaniments  of  such  awful 
majesty,  and  the  lawgiver  was  proceeding  to  obey  the 
DiA^ine  call  that  summoned  him  again  to  meet  the  Most 
High  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  receive  from 
his  hands  the  tables  of  the  law,  that  we  first  find 
Joshua  in  attendance  on  Moses.  "  And  the  Lord  said 
to  Moses,  Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be  there : 
and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone.  .  .  .  And  Moses 
rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua  :  and  Moses  went  up 
into  the  mount  of  God  "  (Exod.  xxiv.  12,  13).  Though 
not  expressly  stated,  it  is  e\'ident  that  he  accompanied 
his  master  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Moses' 
command  to  the  elders,  who  had  partaken  with  him  of 
the  covenant  feast,  and  beheld  with  him  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  most  high  God  (vs.  9 — 11),  when  he  parts 
from  them  on  the  hillside,  is,  "  Tarry  ye  here  for  us, 
until  ive  come  again  unto  you."  "We  cannot  suppose  that 
he  entered  with  Moses  "into  the  thick  darkness  where 
God  was."  Joshua  would  remain,  during  the  forty  days 
he  was  in  the  mount,  outside  the  immediate  Presence, 
ready,  when  God  "  had  made  an  end  of  communing 
with  him,"  to  accompany  Moses  once  more  to  the  camp. 
The  circumstances  of  that  descent,  the  startling  con- 
trast between  the  holy  stiUness  of  the  moimtain  of  God 
and  the  shouts  of  idolatrous  revelry  which  assail  their 
ears  as  Moses  and  his  :iiinister  di-aw  near  the  host,  are 
familiar  t:  us.  To  the  soldier's  ear,  quick  to  receive 
the  soiuid  oi  the  battle-field,  the  clamour  is  full  of 
alarm.  "  Kt-  said  unto  Moses,  Tliere  is  a  noise  of  war 
in  the  camp  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  17).  "  Had  the  Amalekites 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  leader  of  the 
host,  and  the  captain  of  the  army,  to  make  anotlier 
attempt  on  Israel?  H  so,  it  was  time  they  should  be 
there."  Tlie  keener  and  more  chastened  ear  of  Moses 
discerns  the  true  nature  of  the  wild  uproar.  As  he  had 
been  already  apprised  on  the  mount,  "the  people  he  had 
brought  out  of  Egypt  had  corrupted  themselves,"  had 
"  made  a  molten  calf,"  had  "  worshipped  it  and  sacrificed 
thereimto."     The  din  was  not  that  of  combatants,  but 
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of  revellers.  "  It  is  not  the  voice  of  tlicm  that  shout 
for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for 
bemg  overcome ;  but  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I 
hear  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  18).  Wo  well  remember  the  holy 
indignation  with  which  the  lawgiver  dashed  to  the 
ground  and  broke  in  fragments  the  tables  of  the  law 
when  he  behold  the  people  so  lately  taken  into  covenant 
with  God  as  "  a  holy  nation,"  "  His  peculiar  treasure 
above  all  people  "  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6),  cii-cling  with  licen- 
tious dance  and  song,  "naked  to  their  shame  "  (xxxii.  25), 
the  calf  of  gold  ;  and  the  signal  punishment — in  which 
the  warrior  Joshua  may  well  have  taken  part — with 
which  their  crime  was  ^^sited,  when  the  sword  of  the 
tribe  of  Lc^'i  laid  3,000  of  the  guilty  ones  dead  on 
the  ground.  Another  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
follows,  in  connection  with  which  we  see  Joshua  once 
more  acting  as  Moses'  attendant.  The  tabernacle  or 
tent  already  set  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  camp,  as 
the  meeting-place  between  Jehovah  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  was  removed  from  the  jiolluted 
neighboiu'hood,  and  placed  at  a  distance.  "  Moses  took 
the  tabernacle  "  (it  will  be  remembered  that  the  "  taber- 
nacle," properly  so  called,  had  not  yet  been  constructed), 
"  and  pitched  it  ^vithout  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the 
camp"  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7).  Thus  the  nation  was  made  to 
feel  that  they  had  forfeited  the  Divine  presence,  which 
was  only  restored  to  them  on  the  intercession  of  their 
mediator.  To  tliis  tent,  Moses,  attended  by  Joshua,  goes 
forth,  all  eyes  eagerly  watching  him,  "  every  man  at  his 
tent  door  "  (ver.  8),  in  awfid  suspense  as  to  the  issue  ; 
and  within  it,  when  it  has  once  more  been  hallowed  by 
the  descent  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  Joshua  is  left  to  gimrd 
the  consecrated  spot,  when  Mosos  returned  after  his 
intercoui-se  with  God.  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  imto  his  friend. 
And  he  turned  again  into  the  camp :  but  his  serAant 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nim,  a  yoimg  man,  departed  not  out 
of  the  tabernacle"  (ver.  11). 

Tlie  zeal  of  the  servant  for  his  master's  honour  re- 
ceived a  striking  exemplification  in  an  incident  occui-ring 
shortly  after  the  host  had  quitted  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
narrated  in  Numb.  xi.  At  a  place  known  afterwards 
by  the  ill-omened  name  of  Kibroth-hattaavah,  "the 
graves  of  lust,"  "  because  there  they  buried  the  people 
that  lusted,"  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  people,  weary 
of  the  insipidity  of  the  manna  which  formed  their  daily 
food,  and  recalling  with  keen  relish  the  juicy  and  high- 
flavoured  -viands  of  plentiful  Egj'pt,  "  the  fish,  and  the 
cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlic,  which  we  did  eat  freely,"  had  driven 
Moses  to  passionate  remonstrances,  and  complaints  of 
tho  intolerable  burden  God  had  laid  on  him  in  the 
leadership  of  such  a  rebellious,  stiff-necked  nation  (vs. 
10 — 15).  To  relieve  the  overweighted  ruler,  the  Divine 
sanction  was  given  to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
council  of  seventy  elders.  To  qualify  them  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  office,  the  gift  of  Divine  illumination  was 
promised  them :  "  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  that  is  upon 
thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them  "  (ver.  17).  This  gift  was 
followed  by  outward  signs.    "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that, 


when  tho  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied." 
It  happened  that,  for  some  unstated  reason,  two  who 
had  been  enrolled  in  this  body — Eldad  and  Medad,  by 
name — had  failed  to  accompany  their  brethren  to  tho 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  theh*  office  had  been 
.solemnly  recognised,  and  the  spiritual  gift  imparted. 
But,  as  subsoquently,  when  Cornelius  and  his  companions 
received  spiritual  gifts  without  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
even  before  baptism,  to  show  that  God  is  not  restricted 
to  the  use  of  the  means  He  has  been  pleased  to  ordain, 
but  "divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will," 
the  gift  granted  to  the  others  was  exercised  by  them. 
"The  spirit  I'csted  upon  them,  .  .  .  and  they  pro- 
phesied in  the  camp  "  (ver.  26).  Sm-prise  was  at  once 
awakened.  Men  are  ever  slow  to  believe  that  God  can 
be  larger  in  his  dealings  than  their  own  narrow  minds. 
"  There  ran  a  young  man,  and  told  Moses,  Eldad  and 
Medad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp."  The  indignation  of 
the  loyal-hearted  Joshua  immediately  blazes  forth.  This 
unauthorised  "  liberty  of  prophesying  "  seemed  to  him 
an  infringement  on  his  master's  jurisdiction.  All  due 
subordination  was  at  an  end  if  this  independent  action 
were  permitted.  "  My  lord  Moses,"  he  cries,  "  forbid 
them."  "  Enviest  thoufor  my  sake  .''"  is  the  mild  rebuke 
of  Moses,  not  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  personal  pique 
veiling  itself  under  a  regard  for  his  master's  honour. 
"  Art  thou  displeased  to  behold  the  gifts  hitherto  peculiar 
to  thy  master  dispersed  so  widely  ?  Not  such  is  my 
temper.  I  rejoice  to  witness  others  sharing  in  my 
powers."  "  Woidd  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  i)ut  his  spirit  upon 
them  "  (vs.  28,  29). 

A  few  stations  from  Kibroth-hattaavah  brought  the 
children  of  Israel  to  Kadesh-bamea,  on  the  borders  of 
tho  Promised  Land.  A  wise  precaution,  suggested  by 
the  people  themselves  (Dent.  i.  22),  and  acquiesced  in 
by  Moses,  dictated  the  sending  forth  spies  to  search  out 
the  land,  and  bring  back  a  report  of  it,  and  its  inliabi- 
tants.  Of  t^iese,  one  was  selected  from  each  of  tho 
twelve  tribes ;  "  eveiy  one  a  ruler  "  in  his  tribe,  the 
"head"  of  a  family.  Joshua  was  the  representative 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Nimib.  xiii.  2,  8,  16).  The 
report  presented  by  the  s^nes  on  their  return  to  the 
camp  was  of  a  twofold  character.  As  regarded  the  land 
itself,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  Its  fertility 
even  exceeded  the  report  of  it.  Tho  sample  they 
brought — a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  as  much  as  two  men 
could  cany,  with  figs  and  liomegranates,  the  fmits  of 
the  land— confirmed  their  words.  But  the  pictm-e  had 
another  and  less  cheering  side.  "Nevertheless  the 
people  bo  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land ;  and  the  cities 
are  walled,  and  very  great :  moreover,  we  saw  the  children 
of  Anak  there  "  (ver.  28),  the  dreaded  descendants  of  the 
traditionary  giants,  whoso  very  name  inspired  terror. 
The  report  filled  the  people  with  dismay.  A  nation  only 
just  emancipated  from  a  degrading  slavery,  which  had 
crushed  out  all  moral  courage  and  patriotic  feeling,  and 
physically  enfeebled  them,  they  shrank  from  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  contend  with  such  fonnidable  adver- 
saries.    "  If  the  goodly  land  were  to  be  gained  without  a 
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straggle,  or  after  just  so  mncli  resistance  as  would 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  possession,  they  would  be  glad 
enough  to  go  up  and  possess  it.  But  to  have  to  fight 
for  it,  inch  by  inch,  against  such  tremendous  odds ;  to 
stand  up  against  giants ;  to  meet  in  battle  tribes  ac- 
customed to  war  from  their  youth ;  to  scale  the  walls 
of  fortified  cities ; — for  this  they  had  no  mind."  Not- 
withstanding all  the  proofs  of  the  Divine  protection 
they  received,  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  any  real 
faith  in  God.  "  Back  to  Egypt,"  is  their  cry.  "  Moses, 
the  deceiver,  is  to  be  deposed ;  another  captain  to  be 
chosen  in  his  room ;  and  they  will  retuni  to  the  land  of 
their  bondage.  If  they  had  to  labour  hard  there,  they 
had  at  least  an  abundance  of  rich  and  varied  focjd,  and 
were  in  no  danger  of  losing  their  lives  in  battle." 
The  attempt  of  Caleb  to  calm  the  people's  fears  and  in- 
spire corn-age,  fails  utterly.  The  disaffection  increases, 
and  swells  iuto  a  violent  insurrection.  Again  the 
noble-hearted  Caleb,  and  Joshua,  who  is  now  associated 
\vith  him  by  name,  throw  themselves  into  the  breach. 
Regardless  of  their  own  personal  danger,  for  "  all  the 
congregation  bade  stone  them  with  stones"  (Numb, 
xiv.  10),  they  boldly  assei-t  the  truth,  and  use  all  their 
efforts  to  roiise  the  panic-sti-icken  crowd  from  their 
despondency.  "  Tlie  land,  which  we  passed  througli 
to  search  it,  is  an  exceeding  good  land.  If  the  Lord 
delight  in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us  into  tliis  land,  and 
give  it  us.  .  .  .  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord, 
neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land;  for  they  are 
bread  for  us :  their  defence  is  departed  from  them,  and 
the  Lord  is  with  us :  fear  them  not "  (vs.  7 — 9).  In- 
censed beyond  endurance  by  this  attempt  to  thwart 
their  rash  resolve,  the  people  are  proceeding  to  open 
violence,  when  a  Di-viue  intei-position  saves  Joshua  and 
Caleb  from  death.  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congi-egation  before  all  the 
children  of  Israel "  (ver.  10).  Immediately  the  Di\'ine 
sentence  is  pronounced  against  the  rebellious  nation, 
only  spared  once  more  from  utter  extermination  by  the 
intercession  of  Moses.  They  are  condemned  to  atone  for 
their  rebeUion,  by  a  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert, 
until  all  who  had  "  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land," 
and  refused  to  give  "  credence  unto  his  word  "  (Ps.  cvi. 
24),  "  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward  "  (Numb.  xiv. 
29),  should  have  died.  Two,  and  two  only,  are  exempted 
from  the  general  doom,  "Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun ;  for  tliey  have  wholly  followed 
the  Lord"  (Numb,  xxxii.  12).  A  more  sudden  sentence 
carries  off  their  ten  companions,  whose  want  of  faith  in 
God's  protection  a^d  help  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  the  rebellion.  "Those  men  that  did  bring  up  the 
evil  report  upon  the  land,  died  by  the  plague  before  the 
Lord ;  but  Joshua  and  Caleb  lived  stiU  "  (Numb.  xiv. 
37,  38) ;  moniiments  of  the  Lord's  just  severity,  and  of 
his  discriminating  goodness. 

Absolute  silence  envelops  Joshua  dui-ing  the  fo^-ty 
years  of  wandering  in  the  desert.  He  does  not  re- 
appear till  the  close  of  that  period  when,  on  Moses 
entreating  that  after  he  should  have  been  gathered  to 
his  people,    God   would  not   leave   the    congitgation 


without  a  ruler  and  a  guide,  he  is,  by  God's  command, 
solemnly  set  apart,  by  laying  on  of  Moses'  hands,  as 
his  successor.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Mosos,  Take  thee 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit, 
and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him;  and  set  him  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation ;  and 
give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight "  (Numb,  xx^-ii.  18, 
19).  But  though  thus  recognised  as  Moses'  successor, 
di^^nely  commissioned  to  bring  the  children  of  Isi'ael 
into  the  Promised  Land,  he  was  not  to  be  Moses' 
equal.  It  was  only  "  some  "  of  his  "  honour  "  that  he 
was  to  put  upon  him  (ver.  20).  There  was  one  point 
in  which  his  inferiority  was  very  strongly  marked. 
Moses  enjoyed  unrestricted  personal  intei'course  with 
God,  "  face  to  face."  This  privilege  was  denied  to 
Joshua.  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  was  to  be  his  medium 
of  communication  with  God.  Joshua  was  to  bring  his 
matters  to  the  priest,  and  he  was  to  inquire  of  God 
for  him,  through  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will.  "  He  shall  stand  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after 
the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord"  (ver.  21). 
Even  iiurestrained  independence  of  action  was  not 
allowed  him.  "At  his  (Eleazar's)  word  shall  they  go 
out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and 
aU  the  children  of  Israel  with  him."  In  all  other 
respects  Joshua  was  to  bo  what  Moses  had  been  to  the 
children  of  Israel :  "  according  as  they  had  hearkened 
unto  Moses  in  all  things,  so  were  they  to  hearken  unto 
him,  and  to  fear  him  as  they  feared  Moses  all  the 
days  of  his  life "  (Josh.  i.  17 ;  iv.  14).  Moses  next 
delivers  his  charge  to  his  successor — warning  him, 
with  an  emphasis  which  shows  how  much  there  was  in 
the  prospect  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  the  boldest,  to  "be 
strong,  and  of  a  good  courage  ;"  "  Fear  not,  neither  be 
dismayed;"  and  encouraging  him  with  the  repeated 
assurance  that  "  the  Lord  would  be  with  him,"  that  "  he 
would  not  fail  or  forsake  him  "  (Deut.  i.  38 ;  iii.  22 ;  xxxi. 
7,  8).  And  then,  in  order  that  a  visible  Divine  recog- 
nition might  not  be  wanting,  Joshua  and  Moses  are  told 
to  present  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congiegation,  "  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold, 
thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die  :  call  Joshua,  and 
present  yoiu'selves  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
that  I  may  give  him  a  charge  "  (Deut.  xxxi.  14).  There, 
in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  thousands  of  Israel,  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  well-known  sign,  the  piEar  of  cloud 
standing  over  the  door  of  the  sacred  tent,  and  Joshua  is 
solemnly  inaiigurated  iato  his  office  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  15). 
He  unites  with  Moses  in  rehearsing  his  pariing  song — 
those  swanlike  utterances  of  warning  and  encouragement 
which  close  his  ministry — ^in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and 
teaching  it  to  them  that  it  might  be  "  a  witness  for  God 
against  them  "  of  the  benefits  they  had  received  from  him, 
and  their  own  duties  and  responsibilities  (Deut.  xxxi.  19 ; 
xxxii.  44).  Tliis  is  the  last  act  of  a  forty  years'  service. 
Moses  ascends  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  to  behold  the  land  he 
is  forbidden  to  enter,  and  to  die.  But  he  ascends  without 
human  companionship.  Joshua  is  left  below  to  continue 
his  master's  work,  and  to  continue  it  alone. 
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CHALIL   OB   HALIL   (THE    PIPE). 

:HE  universal  usage  of  musical  instru- 
ments of  this  class  renders  it  difficult  to 
reduce  an  account  of  them  to  reasonable 
limits.  It  will  bo  well  to  state  at  once 
that  ill  all  probability  the  word  pijye — the  auAus  of 
the  Greeks,  the  tibia  of  the   Romans — included  two 


clarinet  is,  that  the  former  has  a  double  tongue  which 
\4brates,  the  latter  a  shigle  tongue. 

The  derivations  of  some  of  the  ancient  names  of  flutes 
are  very  interesting:  chalil  or  hahil,  from  a  root  signi- 
fying "pierced"  or  "bored;"  tibia  (Lat.),  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  often  made  of  a  shin-bone ;  aulos  (av\os),  from 
the  root  &c,  olHw,  "  to  blow,"  exactly  corresponding  to  our 


important  divisions   of  modern  instruments:  namely,  ^ii^e,  from  the  Lat.  yio,  "  to  blow,"  as  also  flageolet,  from 

reed  instruments,  such  as  the  oboe  or  clarinet ;  or  simple  flatus  ;  calamus  {KdKufios),  chalumeau,  from  the  material, 

flue  pipes,  such  as  the  flute.     That  this  must  have  been  just  as  the  Arabian  flute  is  caUed  nay,  "a  reed,"  of 

the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  while  there  is  which  the  Arabs  have  as  many  as  tm  varieties;  there 


Fi^.   Itj. 


Fiff.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


unquestionable  evidence  that  many  ancient  instraments  i 
had  reeds,   no   special    name   is   set    apart    for   them  ; 
as  opposed  to   oi^en  tubes   Avithout  reeds.     The  very 
existence  of  the  word  yXaiffo-oKOjxfiov  (tongue-box)  shows 
that  the  player  was  accustomed  to  carry  his  tongues 
or  reeds  separately  fi-om   his  instrument,   just  as  our 
modern  oboists  and  clarinettists  do.     It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Ijoth  oboe  and  clarinet  are  children 
of  one  parent,  and  did  not  become  distinct  classes  until 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  pai-entnamc  being 
chalumeau,  from  the  Latin  calamus,  Greek  /caA.aM05,  a 
cane  or  reed.     But  wliou  chalumeau  is  translated  "  a 
reed-pipe,"  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  term  is 
applied   to   the    material  •  of   which  the   pipe  is  made 
(a  cane),  and  not,  as  we  always  apply  the  term  now,  to 
a  pipe  containing  a  reed  or  tongue.     Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  are  no  nearer  the  discovery  of  distinctive 
names  for  these  two  classes  of  instruments,  even  when 
their  parent  stock  is  found.     It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  real  difference  between  an  oboe  and  a 


was  also  a  small  Phoenician  flute  caUed  gingra  {ytyypa), 
which  is  probably  connected  with  Sanskrit  gri,  "to 
sound."  To  which  of  these  two  classes  did  chalil 
belong  ?  Probably  to  the  former.  There  is  evidence 
from  many  sources  that  the  Hebrews  had  oboes  (see 
Lightfoot,  who  speaks,  in  his  Temple  Service,  of  oboes 
being  used  once  in  eacli  month),  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  believing  that  they  had  a  distinctive 
term  for  them.  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were 
very  similar  to  the  zainr  of  the  Ai-abs,  of  which  there 
are  tlu-oe  kinds,  not  differing  essentially  from  each 
other,  but  only  in  size  and  pitch,  the  largest  being 
called  zamr-al-hebyr ;  the  middle  sized,  as  being  most 
commonly  used,  zamr;  and  the  smallest  zamr-el-soghayr. 
Fig.  46  shows  two  of  these. 

It  is  probably  known  to  the  reader  that  large  and 
small  oboes  have  always  existed,  and  are  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  Two  sorts  are  used  in  the  score  of  Bach's 
Passion  Music  (according  to  St.  Matthew),  called  i*e- 
spectively  oboe  d'amoi-  (the  love-oboe,)  and  oboe  di  caccia 
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(Imnting-oboe) ;  the  part  of  the  former,  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  can  be,  and  always  is,  played  on  the  common 
oboe ;  that  of  the  latter  on  the  tenor  oboe  or  tenoroon, 
commonly,  but  veiy  improperly,  termed  corno-inglese, 
or  the  English  horn.  This  last  instrument  does  not 
terminate  in  a  direct  bell  or  pavilion,  like  those  shown 
in  Fio-.  46,  but  has  an  upward  turn,  a  form  which, 
curiously  enough,  is  found  depicted  on  monuments  two 
thousand  years  old. 

Of  the  pipes  without  reeds,  like  our  flutes,  there 
always  have  been  two  kinds  :  one  played  by  blowing  in 
one  end,  hence  held  straight  in  front  of  the  performer  ; 
the  other  played  by  blowing  in  a  hole  in  the  side,  hence 
held  sideways.  The  former  was  called  the  flute  a  bee, 
that  is,  the  fliitewith  a  beak;  the  latter, /«i<fo  traverse, 
that  is,  the  oblique  flute,  or  flute  j)layed  crossways. 
Fig.  47  is  an  illustration  of  a  flute  a  bee  in  possession 
of  the  author,  wliich  was  brought  from  Egypt  by 
a  musical  friend.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
Mahometan  pilgrim,  who  vowed  that  he  valued  it  more 
than  anything  he  owned,  but  who  was  A^ery  willing  to 
part  with  it  at  the  sight  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  It 
is  of  cane,  and  is  rudely  ornamented  with  simple 
patterns.  It  seems  closely  allied  to  the  souffarah  of 
the  Ai*abs.  The  next  illustration  (Fig.  48)  shows  an 
ancient  Egyptian  flauto  travirso  or  piffera  di  canna 
(reed-flute),  as  it  is  described,  in  the  museum  at 
Florence. 

These  instruments  seem,  judging  from  the  specimens 
found  in  Egyptian  sculptiire  or  frescoes,  to  have  been 
of  various  lengths,  sometimes  far  exceeding  the  size  of 
the  flute  commonly  used  in  our  orchestras.  This  goes  to 
prove  that  this  nation  was  wise  enough  to  make  use  of  a 
family  of  flutes,  just  as  we  use  a  family  of  viols.  And 
there  are  many  musicians  who  think  that  we  lose  much 
by  thus  excluding  flutes  of  deep  sonority.  Within  the 
last  few  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reA'ive  these 
instrimients,  a  concert  ha^ang  been  given  in  Loudon  at 
which  a  quartett  was  played  by  four  flutes,  treble,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass. 


under  control,  and  can  be  closed  or  opened  without 
any  great  disturbance  of  the  position  of  the  hand.  Tho 
thumb,  which  could  not  possibly  close  a  hole  at  the  top 
of  the  iustrument  in  former  times,  is  now  able  to  do 
so.  Thus  both  the  compass  of  the  instrument  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  manipulated  have  been  largely 
increased.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  improve- 
ments have  been  rapidly  created.  They  are  of  our  own 
time,  invented  by  Gordon,  perfected  by  the  ingenious 
Boehm.  It  is  strange  that  this  oblique  flute  should 
have  been  of  comparatively  late  revival  in  Europe.  All 
who  have  seen  copies  of  the  music  of  the  last  century 
must  have  observed  how  particular  wi-iters  were  to  call 
it  the  German  flute,  as  if  forsooth  it  had  not  been  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  sweet  music  many  thousand 
years  previously !      So  often  does  it  happen  that  man- 


Fig.  49. 

Fig.  49  represents  an  Egy]^)tian  playing  on  one  of 
these  oblique  flutes.  The  attitude  will  not  strike  a 
modern  flautist  as  being  either  comfortable  or  con- 
venient, but  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  convention- 
alities of  art.  One  thing  the  ancients  lacked  which 
has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  us,  the  use  of  keys, 
that  is,  a  simple  system  of  leverage  by  which  holes  in 
the  iustrument,  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  length  of  the 
ordinary  human  five  fingers,  can  be  brought  completely 


Fig.  50. 

kind  strives  unwittingly  after  a  supposed  novelty,  un- 
aware that  the  same  steps  have  been  trod  before,  the 
same  results  a  long  time  ago  achieved. 

Two  ancient  Greek  flutes,  found  in  a  tomb,  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  Their  gi-eat  age  renders 
the  wood  from  which  they  were  made  extremely  frail, 
and  any  rough  usage  would  probably  reduce  them  to 
dust.  (Fig.  50.)  It  is  remarkable  that  flutes  of  the 
exact  shape  of  these  are  not  to  be  found  on  any  known 
monument.  Is  it  possible  that  artists  were  tempted 
to  mould,  if  not  an  ideal  form  of  instrument,  one  not 
of  the  commonest  kind  ? 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  curved  form  of  such  in- 
struments was  very  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
cornetto  curvo  of  the  Italians  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  all  European  countries  under  different  names.  Two 
very  beautiful  instruments  of  this  kind  and  shape  were 
discovered  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
when  the  muniment-room  was  being  removed  for  the 
purposes  of  restoration.  They  were  probably  in  use  in 
the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy. 
Like  most  cornetti  curvi,  they  are  made  of  wood, 
covered  with  black  leather,  but  so  admirable  is  the 
workmanship  that  a  casual  glance  would  lead  any  one  to 
believe  them  to  be  of  black  Avood.  They  have  the  usual 
number  of  holes,  six  above  and  one  below,  and  are 
elegantly  moimted  in  silver,  on  wliich  is  engraved  the 
arms  of  the  college.  Tliey  doubtless  were  the  chief 
support  of  the  treble  part,  at  funerals  or  any  ceremonies 
where  it  was  necessaiy  to  have  a  musical  procession. 
In  Germany  (says  Engel)  they  were  still  employed  in 
the  l^eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (under  the 
name  zinhen),  when  the  town  bands  played  chorales,  on 
certain  occasions,  from  the  tower  of  their  parish  church. 
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They  wore  played  wiili  roods,  probably  of  tke  oboe  or 
double  kind.  So,  too,  were  these  ancieut  Greek  flutes 
(Fig.  50)  reed  iustruments,  but  Fctis  is  of  opiuiou  that 
they  had  single  tongues,  like  our  clarinet,  only  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  tongue  was  of  metal,  not  of 
wood,  because  in  a  certain  account  given  of  a  trial  of 
musical  skill,  one  player  was  unable  to  compete  because 
the  reed  of  his  instrument  was  hent.  But  it  is  probably 
assuming  too  much  to  say  that  such  an  accident  could  not 
have  happened  to  a  wooden  tongue,  and  that,  therefore, 
brass  was  the  material  of  which  it  was  made.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  earliest 
forms  of  calamus,  the  reed  w^ould  naturally  be  of  cane, 
because  it  would  be  simply  formed  by  an  incision  in  the 
surface  of  the  cane  itseK,  similar  to  that  made  by  boys 
in  a  piece  of  straw,  when  constructing  that  toy  instru- 
ment dignified  by  pastoral  poets  by  the  name  of 
"  oaten  pipe."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  jlauto  traverso, 
or  oblique  flute,  as   shown  in  the   Egyptian  drawing 


night  when  a  lioly  solemnity  is  kept ;  and  gladness  of 
heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe  {chalil)  to  como 
into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  mighty  One  of 
Israel"  (Isa.  xxx.  29).  The  joy  of  the  people  when  the 
cry  "God  save  king  Solomon!"  promised  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  reign,  was  shown  by  their  music ;  "  the 
people  piped  witli  jjipos,  and  rejoiced  Avith  great  joy, 
so  that  the  earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  them  "  (1  Kings 
i.  40).  The  chalil  is  not  so  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  outpouring  of  pi-oplietic  gifts  as  in- 
struments of  the  harp  class;  but  yet  when  Samuel  was 
describing  to  Saul  how  he  should  meet  a  com])any  of 
pi-ophets  on  his  way  to  Gilgal,  he  described  them  as 
"  coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery 
{nehel),  with  a  tabret  {toph),  and  a  pijie  {chalil),  and  a 
harp  (kinnor)  before  them  "  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  But  these  in- 
struments were  elsewhere  to  be  met  Avith  than  at  the 
solemn  processions  of  holy  men,  for  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
in  denouncing  Ilia  dvuaikavds  who  "  rise  up  early  in  the 


Fi£r.  51. 


Flff.  52. 


(Fig.  49),  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  Assp-iau  or  Chaldean 
monuments.  If  then  the  Jews  used  it,  they  must  have 
adopted  it  from  Egypt,  which  is  also  acknowledged 
to  be  the  source  from  whence  the  Greeks  obtained  it. 
The  chalil  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  on 
very  similar  occasions  to  those  at  whith  our  ancient 
oboes  played  an  important  part,  most  often  during 
seasons  of  pleasure,  but  sometimes  also  at  funerals. 
Two  pipes  at  least  had  to  be  played  at  the  death  of  a 
wife.  The  pipers,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  bidden 
to  "give  place"  by  our  Lord,  when  he  said,  "The  maid 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  "  (Matt.  ix.  24).  One  common 
use  of  the  chalil  was  as  an  amusement  and  recreation 
when  walking  or  travelling.  The  solitary  shepherd 
would  cheerily  pipe  as  he  traced  out  his  long  hill-sitle 
walks,  and  the  path  of  the  caravan  could  be  traced 
by  the  shrill  echoes  ever  and  anon  tossed  from  side  to 
side  as,  at  each  new  tm-n  in  its  many  windings,  frowning 
rocks  beat  back  the  piercing  sounds.  Especially  such 
was  the  case  when  thousands  of  persons  were  making 
those  periodical  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  so  rigidly  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  :  "  Te  shall  have  a  song,  as  in  the 


morning  to  follow  strong  di-ink,"  describes  their  wine 
feasts  as  being  enlivened  by  the  sounds  of  the  nebel, 
kinnor,  toph,  and  chalil  (Isa.  v.  12).  The  prophet 
Jeremiah,  in  showing  the  utter  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion of  Moab,  is  inspired  to  say,  "  I  will  cause  to  cease 
in  Moab,  saith  the  Lord,  him  that  offereth  in  the  high 
places,  and  him  that  burnetii  incense  to  his  gods. 
Therefore  mine  heart  shall  sound  for  Moab  like  pipes, 
and  mine  heart  shall  sound  like  pipes  for  the  men  of 
Kir-hercs.  .  .  .  Tliere  shall  be  lamentation  generally 
upon  all  the  house-tops  of  Moab,  and  in  the  streets 
thereof :  for  I  have  broken  Moab  like  a  vessel  wherein 
is  no  pleasure,  saith  the  Lord."  Could  any  words 
describe  moi-e  touchingly  than  these  the  degi-adation  and 
loss  of  moral  life  which  should  overtake  Moab  ?  that  it 
should  be  wept  over  as  one  dead,  piped  over  as  a 
coi-pse ! 

Tliere  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  whether  the  Hebrews 
used  the  double  flute.  It  is  quite  ceriaiu  they  must 
have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  because  it  was  known 
to  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Chaldees 
before  it  found  its  way  into  Greece.      So  common  is  it 
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iu  Roman  and  Greek  sculpture  and  pottery,  that  all  are 
i'amiliar  with  its  form.  Tlie  word  necldloth  is  under- 
fc;tood  by  Jahn  and  Saalcliiitz  to  mean  the  double-flute, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  others  consider  necldloth 
to  be  the  collective  term  for  wind  instruments.  Some 
consider  that  nekeh,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 


ng. 53. 


easily  have  given  rise  to  the  comparison  implied  between 
the  two  names. 

Sucli  double-pipes  are  actually  in  use  among  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Two  specimens,  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  ai"e  shown  in  Figs.  51  and  52. 
That  in  the  latter  illustration  has  three  loose  pieces. 


Fis.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  56. 


fying  "  to  perforate,"  stands  for  the  double-flute  ;  but  as 
this  word  is  rendered  fistula  by  Gesenius,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  be  a  syrinx.  The  two  tubes 
forming  the  double-flute  were  called  oddly  enough  male 
and  female,  but  more  commonly  riglit  and  left  {dextra 
and  sinistra).  The  former  appellation,  no  doiibt,  refers 
to  the  fact  that  one  tube  produces  a  deep  note,  which 
served  as  a  drone  or  bourdon,  while  on  the  other  was 
played  the  tune.     The   difference  in  the  pitch  might 


which  may  be  added  at  pleasui'e  to  the  "  drone  "  tube  of 
the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  it  to  the 
key  of  the  tune  to  be  played.  That  in  the  former  has  two 
similarly  constructed  pipes,  so  that  a  simple  melody 
may  be  performed  in  two  parts,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  on  the  double-flageolet,  which  at  one  time  was  some- 
what popular  in  England,  but  is  now  ravely  seen  or  heard. 
Both  these  examples  are  of  the  simplest  construction. 
The  material  of  which  they  are  made  (^including  the 
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mouth-pieces  aud  tongues)  is  of  river  reed,  cut  into 
iengtlis,  which  have  to  be  inserted  into  each  otlier  before 
use.  To  prevent  accidental  loss,  the  separate  parts  are 
connected  by  common  waxed  cord.  These  instruments 
are  called  arrjhool,  and  have  distinguishing  titles, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  drone-tube. 

In  Fig.  53  the  inequahty  in  the  length  of  the  two 
pipes  is  very  apparent.  Fig.  54  shows  that  they  were 
sometimes  used  in  Egyjitian  processions  of  a  solemn 
character.  In  Fig.  55  is  shown  the  capistruvi,  which 
Greeks  aud  Romans  wore  to  give  support  to  muscles 
of  the  cheeks  aud  face  whilst  blowiug.  In  modern 
orchestras  we  are  perfectly  content  Avith  the  quantity 
of  tone  produced  from  our  tube-instruments  without 
the  assistance  of  these  head-bandages. 

An  AssjTrian  is  shown  playing  upon  the  double-flute 
in  Fig.  56.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  details 
as  to  the  construction  of  these  instruments  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs.  No  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  mark  even  the  position  of 
the  holes. 

The  use  of  the  double-flute  l)y  nations  with  whom 
the  Jews  had  constant  intercourse  ha^^ng  been  shown, 
nothing  more  can  be  said.      The  reader  must  form  his 


own  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  rightly 
enrolled  amongst  Hebrew  musical  instruments.      The 
quality  of  tone  produced  by  the  reed-pipes  was,  probably, 
A'cry   coarse   aud   shrill.     Particidar   pains  have   been 
taken  by  modei'u  instrument-makers  to  produce  delicate- 
sounding  oboes,  clai'inets,  &c.     And  with  regard  to  the 
open  pipes,  or  flutes,  of  the  ancients,  it  should  bo  boruo 
in  mind  that  it  must  haAC  been  most  difficult  to  produce 
a  series  of  sounds,  either  similar  in  timbre,  or  perfectly 
true  in  pitch,  without  the  aid  of  keys.      Up  to  the  last 
century  certain  holes  in  the  then  existing  flutes  had  to 
'  be  only  partially  covered  in  order  to  produce  certain 
!  notes  in  tune.      We  must  learn  from  this,  not  to  place 
much  confidence  in  conclusions  drawn  from  actual  ex- 
'  periments  ou  old  pipes.     Suppose,  for  instance,  it  were 
attempted  to  discover  the  series  of  scale-sounds  of  such 
au  instrument  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  modern 
!  performer,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  say  whether  any 
I  noticeable  variations  from  known  forms   ought  to  be 
I  attributed  to  the  intentional  design  of  the  instrument 
!  itself,  or  to  our  loss  of  those  traditions  which  influenced 
j  its  iise.     But  we  may  have  to  say  something  about  the 
!  musical  scales  of  the  ancients  when  speakiug  further  ou 
of  the  vocal  music  of  the  Hebrews. 
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THE    PSYCHOLOGY   OF   SCRIPTURE    PROGRESSIVE. 

'^^^^^^^(HE  law  of  progress  runs  through  Revelation 
as  well  as  through  Nature.  It  is  always  up- 
ward, from  the  germ  to  the  bud,  from  the 
blossom  to  the  fruit.  We  are  not  to  look 
for  the  same  teachmgs  of  psychology  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  in  the  New.  The  New  Testament,  as  Augus- 
tine very  well  says,  lies  hid  in  the  Old — the  Old  is  un- 
folded in  the  New.  The  germ  is  in  the  one,  and  the  fidl 
fruit  in  the  other.  Revelation,  moreover,  is  not  only  pro- 
gressive as  a  whole  ;  it  is  also  harmonious  in  its  parts. 
There  is  a  proportion  or  analogy  of  the  faith.  Truths 
are  disclosed  gradually  as  the  need  of  them  occurs,  and 
one  truth  waits  upon  another.  The  relation  between 
different  truths  is  so  intimate  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  disclose  one  while  the  other  is  held  back.  As  the 
work  of  the  Father  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  the 
Son,  and  that  of  the  Son  again  for  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  so  equally  there  is  the  same  succession  of  truths 
concerning  man  and  his  nature.  As  in  theology  we 
speak  of  the  subordination  of  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  so  in  connection  with  anthropology  there  is 
something  like  a  corresponding  subordination  of  truths. 
Man's  relation  to  God  as  his  creature  is  the  first  truth — 
his  redemption  is  the  second — and  his  full  adoption  and 
restitution  in  the  Divine  image  the  third.  It  would  only 
make  us  proud  and  high-minded  to  know  of  our  adoption 
until  we  have  first  received  the  redemption,  or  again  to 
know  of  redemption  until  we  have   felt  our  fall  and 


ruin.  This  order  must  always  be  attended  to  :  "  How- 
beit  that  was  not  first  that  was  pneumatical,  but  that 
which  was  psychical ;  and  afterward  that  wliich  is  pneu- 
matical "  (1  Cor.  XV.  46).  As  the  first  Adam  was  earthly, 
and  the  second  Adam  heavenly ;  so  of  the  order  in 
human  nature  :  we  first  bear  the  image  of  the  eai-thly, 
and  afterwards  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

Tliis  being  the  order  of  revelation  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  we  are  to  expect  this  contrast  between  the 
psychology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New. 
Creation,  redemption,  regeneration  are  the  three  great 
tniths  of  anthropology  corresponding  to  the  three  theo- 
logical truths  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Tlieology  and  anthropology  advance  step  by  step  in 
Scripture  and  side  by  side.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  the  faith  to  find  an  intimation  of  the  spiri- 
tual faculty  in  man  in  anticipation  of  the  work  of  that 
Blessed  Person  of  the  Trinity  whose  special  ofiice  it  is 
to  discover  man  to  himself  as  well  as  to  reveal  to  him 
the  deep  things  of  God.  Our  Lord  himself  glances  at 
this  thought  in  the  words,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit 
when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you 

into  all  the  truth."  Fldl  truth  (iracrav  tjV  aK-fiBeiav),  the 
whole  truth  wiih  regard  to  ourselves  or  with  regard  to 
God,  is  to  bo  commiinicated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  we 
reflect  on  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  Divine 
Pncuma,  we  shall  see  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  waits  on  that  of  the  other. 
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What  is  inspiration  without  the  sense  of  One  to  inspire 
and  breathe  into  us  thoughts  deeper  and  more  divine 
than  any  we  could  come  by  of  ourselves  ?  So  it  is  that 
the  spiritual  in  man  waits  for  the  full  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  and  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  it  before  its  time  in  the 
order  of  revelation. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  correspondence  between 
the  manifestation  of  the  pneumatical  element  in  man 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  action  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  In  both  cases  it  was  occasional,  not  continuous. 
He  is  not  as  yet  the  abiding  Comforter,  such  as  is  pro- 
mised to  be  with  the  people  of  Christ,  to  compensate 
them  for  his  bodily  absence  and  to  fill  them  with  a 
sense  of  his  spii'itual  presence.  The  Spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament  comes  like  angels'  \'isits,  few  and  far  between. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descends  and  acts  mightily  on  a 
Samson,  on  a  Saul,  on  an  Elijah.  While  they  are  under 
this  spiritual  afflatus  their  strength  is  as  that  of  ten 
men;  they  run  with  horses,  as  Elijah,  to  the  entering  in 
of  the  gate  of  Jezreel,  and  are  not  weary ;  tliey  are  f  oxmd 
among  the  prophets,  as  Saul ;  and  under  the  sudden  im- 
pulse of  a  new  and  di\'iue  life,  they  manifest  powers  not 
only  beyond  but  out  of  the  range  of  their  natural  capa- 
cities. The  most  striking  instance  of  this  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  not  only  eleAating  the  human  spirit,  but 
actually  guiding  it  and  carrying  it  whither  it  would  not, 
is  the  case  of  Balaam.  Balaam  not  only  xitters  words 
beyond  his  consciousness,  as  all  the  holy  men  of  old  did ; 
but  this  unholy  man,  probably  as  a  punishment  for  his 
taking  the  wages  of  iniquity,  is  made  to  utter  words 
against  his  will — he  is  made  to  bless  those  whom  hp  was 
bribed  to  curse,  and  to  curse  those  whom  he  wanted  to 
bless.  The  miracle  of  the  dumb  ass  speaking  with 
man's  voice  is  here  a  sign  of  what  the  Divine  Spirit  can 
do  when  the  human  spirit,  like  an  untuned  pipe,  was 
about  to  give  an  imcertain  sound.  The  dumb  ass  re- 
buked the  madness  of  the  prophet.  There  was  the 
deepest  irony  in  this  sign  from  heaven.  The  unmelodious 
bray  of  the  ass  was  replaced  by  the  utterance  of  articu- 
late sounds,  or  an  impression  equivalent  to  it,  produced 
on  the  prophet's  mind,  teaching  liim,  as  a  last  warning 
on  his  way  to  oppose  God's  will,  that  the  human  pneuma 
is  only  the  pipe  of  the  Divine  Pneimia,  and  that  so 
mighty  and  powerful  is  that  wind  of  God  that  it  can 
breathe  through  the  most  reluctant  instruments.  It  can 
make  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him,  and  then  the  re- 
mainder of  that  wrath  He  will  restrain.  Balaam's  ease 
is  a  solemn  lesson  as  to  the  dependence  of  man  for 
inspiration  from  on  high.  This  inspiration,  it  is  true, 
does  not  change  character.  He  that  is  holy  will  be 
holy  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still.  As  a 
general  rale,  it  is  only  holy  men  who  are  the  subjects  of 
heavenly  inspu-ation,  as  it  is  the  deliberately  wicked  in 
the  other  extreme  who  become  de\il-inspired  {'^aiixovidZris) 
(James  iv.  15).  But  Balaam's  is  an  apparent  exception, 
intended,  perhaps,  to  impress  us  the  more  as  an  exception. 
The  warning  was  needed,  perhaps,  when  prophecy  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  men  were  tempted  to  seek  inspiration 
from  other  sources  than  the  pure  fountain  of  truth. 
By  one  striking  example  men  were  taught  that  the 


human  spirit  was  dependent  on  the  Divine  Spirit.  As 
with  the  lower  so  with  the  higher  life  in  man — "  Thou 
takest  away  their  breath,  and  they  die,  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth."  It  was  a  true  conception  of  the 
old  heathen  world  that  all  inspiration  was  from  God. 
The  god  of  day  was  also  the  god  of  prophecy,  o£ 
medicine. 

"  I  am  the  ej'e  by  which  the  universe 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine. 
All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 

All  prophecy,  all  medicine,  are  mine : 
All  light  of  art  or  nature  to  my  song, 
Victory  and  praise  by  their  own  right  belong." 

There  is  a  Pantheistic  turn  in  these  lines  of  Shelley, 
foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  world.  Still 
there  is  a  substantial  truth  in  the  thought  that  the  God 
of  natural  life  is  also  the  God  of  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual life  as  well.  In  Him,  from  first  to  last,  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
pneumatical  in  man  and  the  action  of  the  Divine  Pneuma. 
Man  is  everywhere  dependent  for  inspii-ation  from  on 
high.  Even  Bczaleel  and  Aholiab  only  excel  in  what 
we  should  call  the  mechanical  arts  by  some  suggestion 
from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  Mere  cleverness,  that 
Intellectual  idol  of  our  age,  would  be  foreign  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Hebrew  mind.  Whether  we  are  really 
gainers  for  having  di-opped  these  theological  concep- 
tions of  the  source  of  genius  as  something  impersonal 
and  inspired,  we  should  be  slow  to  decide.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  the  reaction  from  the  lUuminism,  or  worship 
of  the  dry  intellect  in  fashion  last  century,  men  have 
returned  to  something  like  the  old  world  theory  of  the 
dependence  of  the  human  on  the  DiA-ine  Spirit.  Not  to 
speak  of  supematuralists  and  mystics  like  Lavater  and 
Jimg  Stilling,  we  find  Goethe,  whose  mind,  to  use  a  cant 
phrase,  we  should  describe  as  of  the  Hellenist,  not  the 
Hebraic  cast  of  intellect,  taking  a  view  of  genius  which 
is  on  the  borders  of  the  religious  theory.  He  tells 
us  in  his  autobiography  that  while  his  mind  was  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  a  religious  system,  and  thus 
passing  over  intermediate  areas  between  various  regions 
of  theological  belief,  he  met  with  a  certain  class  of 
phenomena  which  seemed  to  belong  to  none  of  them,  and 
which  he  used  therefore  to  call  demonic  influence.  It 
was  not  divine,  for  it  seemed  unintellectual;  nor  human, 
for  it  was  no  result  of  understanding ;  nor  diabolic, 
for  it  was  of  beneficent  tendency ;  nor  angelic,  for  you 
could  often  notice  in  it  a  certain  mischievousness.  It 
resembled  chance  inasmuch  as  it  demonsti-ated  nothing, 
but  was  like  Providence  inasmuch  as  it  showed  symp- 
toms of  continuity.  Everything  which  fetters  human 
agency  seemed  to  yield  before  it,  and  it  seemed  to  dispose 
arbitrarily  of  the  necessaiy  elements  of  existence. 

Tliis  magnetic  influence,  which  Goethe  is  at  a  loss 
to  account  for,  and  which  he  is  not  content  to  define 
simply  as  genius,  throws  light  on  one  of  the  jirofoundest 
questions  in  life — \\z.,  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the 
Divnne  will,  and  our  continual  dependence  on  God,  the 
suggestio  continua  of  Malebranche.  God  may  not  be 
in  all  our  thoughts   consciously,  and  yet   nevertheless 
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every  deep  and  true  tliouglit  is  a  tliought  pi  God  :  the 
formative  impulse  comes  from  Him ;  it  is  shaped  by 
ourselves,  aud  as  it  passes  into  consciousness  we  so  far 
forget  ourselves  as  to  forget  that  all  things  are  of  God ; 
we  take  the  shaping  of  the  thought  which  is  the  human 
element  for  its  original  suggestion  which  is  divine.  The 
dialectical  faculty,  the  mere  understanding,  thus  de- 
presses the  pure  reason  or  intuition.  We  set  up  to  he 
thinkers,  give  ourselves  airs  as  "  original,"  taUi  of  genius 
as  self-inspired,  or  use  a  phrase  like  this  of  Goethe's 
about  a  demonic  influence  which  is  neither  human, 
divine,  nor  diabolic,  but  a  strange  medley  of  all  three. 
Thus  when  we  become  wise  in  our  own  conceits  it  is  the 
same  as  the  poet  says  of  the  hardening  effect  of  vice  : — 

"  Oh  misery  ou't.     The  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes 
lu  our  own  filth,  drop  our  clear  judgments,  make  us 
Adore  our  errors,  laugh  at  us  as  we  strut 
To  our  confusion.' 

It  is  something  in  favour  of  our  age  that  our  wiser 
minds  have  caught  a  glimmer  of  the  great  truth  that  all 
genius  is  inspiration.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  in 
the  same  unqualified  way  the  converse,  that  all  inspii-a- 
tion  is  genius.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Hellenic  minds 
are  not  varieties  of  the  same  stock,  as  if  human  culture 
took  the  religious  direction  in  one  race,  the  artistic  in 
another,  in  each  case  by  a  native  impulse  of  its  own. 
The  Hebrews  were  by  no  means  lieaA-en-born  religionists, 
as  the  Hellenists  were  heaven-born  artists.  So  far  from 
this,  they  were  stiff-necked  and  rebellious,  ever  starting 
back  into  idolatry;  Mosaism  and  monotheism  were  ideas 
in  advance  of,  not  merely  abreast  of,  the  Hebrew  mind. 
The  intuitional  school  have  thus  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
great  truth,  but  distorted  it.  The  true  view  of  the  case 
is  that  aU  things  are  of  God,  and  that  God  has  not  left 
himself  without  a  witness  in  the  heathen  world,  educating 
the  human  race,  or  rather  preparing  them  under  peda- 
gogues for  the  true  educator,  which  is  Christ.  If  the 
jaw  given  at  the  dispensation  of  angels  was  only  a  peda- 
gogue (Gal.  iii.  24),  much  more  that  "  Moses  Atticising," 
as  Plato  is  called  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Thus  all  genius  is  a  kind  of  inspiration,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  truth  to  assert  the  converse,  that  all  inspi- 
ration is  only  a  mode  of  genius.  To  hold  the  balance  on 
this  question  evenly  between  naturalism  which  con- 
founds the  two,  and  supematuralism  which  too  sharply 
distingiiishes  them,  is  not  easy.  Nearly  all  our  en-ors 
in  theology  spring  from  not  being  able  to  trace  the 
dividing  lino  where  nature  passes  into  grace  and  the 
natural  merges  into  the  supernatural.  These  errors  of 
theology  have  their  root  in  a  defective  psychology.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  dictum,  that  no  question  emerges  in  theo- 
logy which  has  not  previously  emerged  in  philosophy,  is 
undeniable.  Perhaps  we  should  add  this  qualification, 
that  these  defective  views  in  philosophy  (or  to  define 
our  meaning  more  exactly,  in  psychology)  enter  into  and 
confuse  our  theology.  The  popular  psychology,  which 
is  dichotomist,  has  no  place  in  it  for  the  religious  in- 
stinct or  the  pneuma.  This  defective  draft  of  human 
nature  leaves  a  whole  class  of  emotions  and  experiences 
which  wo  call   spiritual  unaccounted  for.       There  are 


those  three  convictions  concerning  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment  to  come  which  it  is  the  proper  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  convince  the  world  of  (John  xvi.  8).  But 
the  world  only  judges  by  sense-experience,  and  cannot 
receive  Him  because  it  knowetli  Him  not,  neither  seeth 
Him.  It  should  be  tlie  duty  then  of  theology  to  recon- 
siruct  psychology  on  a  Cln-istiau,  i.e.  a  spu-itual  basis, 
aud  thus  to  lead  the  Avorld  on  from  its  own  spiritual 
iiituitions  and  the  light  of  an  awakened  conscience  to 
tlie  deeper  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  This  the  Church,  on 
account  of  its  meagre  and  defective  psychology  founded 
on  a  dichotomy  of  man  which  omits  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment altogether,  to  a  great  extent  has  failed  to  do. 
Through  the  prevalence  of  Augustinianism  in  the  "West, 
with  its  harsh  line  of  separation  between  nature  and 
grace,  and  with  its  TertuUian-like  rejection  of  all  rela- 
tion between  God  and  the  heathen  world,  aud  its  quid 
philosophus  ac  Chrlstianus  cry,  we  have  lost  the  link  of 
connection  between  nature  and  grace  in  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  man.  Tlie  conscience  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
is  the  link  between  the  two,  the  bridge  across  which  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  was  to  pass  over  to  the  religion  of 
Palestine.  The  Alexandrian  school,  as  we  may  expect 
from  their  position  midway  between  the  two,  saw  this 
connection,  and  held  to  it  till  theology  lost  itself  in 
subtleties  and  word-quibbles  such  as  the  monophysite 
and  monothelite  controversies.  In  better  times  the  cate- 
chetical school  of  Alexandria,  led  by  a  Clement  and  an 
Origen,  might  have  built  up  a  true  theology  on  the  foun- 
dations of  a  true  psychology.  But  the  Platonic  was  too 
strong  for  the  Pauline  element.  Losing  themselves  in 
confusions  between  the  Impersonal  and  Personal  Logos, 
the  \oyos  a-TrepfiariKhs  and  irpocpofiiKbs,  they  opened  the  door 
to  the  Apollinarian  error  (it  is  liard  to  describe  it  as  a 
heresy),  that  the  Divine  Pneuma  in  Christ  rej)laccd  the 
human,  thus  mutilating  the  conception  of  his  entire 
humanity  as  perfect  man.  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The 
denial  of  his  humanity  as  it  was  called,  aud  wliich  has 
been  thought  parallel  to  the  Arian  denial  of  his  true  and 
proper  divinity,  led  to  a  reaction.  The  true  trichotomy 
of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit  fell  into  disfavour 
particularly  in  the  West,  where,  under  Augustine's  in- 
fluence, it  was  so  completely  lost  sight  of  that  we  find 
a  Westei'n  creed  (the  creed  very  erroneously  named  after 
Athanasius)  actually  founding  an  argument  for  the  co- 
existence of  two  natures  in  one  person  in  Christ  on 
the  dichotomy  of  the  reasonable  soul  aud  human  flesh. 
"  Nam  sicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro  unus  est  liomo  ;  ita 
Deus  et  homo  unus  est  Christus."  The  plu-ase  is  almost 
identical  with  an  expression  of  Augustine,  from  whose 
writings  it  was  probably  taken  verbally :  "  Sicut  enim 
unus  est  homo  anima  rationalis  et  caro,  sic  unus  est 
Christus  Deus  et  homo."  (For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and 
flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ.)  (Aug. 
in  Joh.  Evang.  xiv.,  Tract  Ixxviii.).  Hilary  of  Aries,  to 
Avhom  this  creed  is  attributed  by  Waterland,  has  the 
same  argument :  "  Sicut  per  naturam  constitutam  nobis 
a  Deo  originis  nostrae  principo  coi-poris  atque  auiraae 
homo  nascitur :  ita  Jesus  Christus  per  virtutem  suam 
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camis  atque  animse  liomo  ac  Dcus  esset  habens  in  se  et  i 
totum  verumque  quod  homo  est  et  totum  verumque 
quod  Deus  est."  (As  by  the  nature  given  us  by  God, 
who  is  the  author  of  our  being,  man  is  formed  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  so  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of  his  being 
constituted  both  in  body  and  mind  man  as  well  as  God, 
ha^-ing  iu  himself  as  well  that  which  makes  him  entirely 
and  truly  mau,  and  also  aud  entirely  and  tridy  God.) 

Now,  however  orthodox  this  theology,  it  is  founded 
on  a  psychology  which  Athanasius  would  have  been  the 
first  to  repudiate.  The  true  conception  of  the  contrast 
between  jjs-?/c/ie  and^>ie!(»ia  was  lost  in  the  West  from 
the  times  of  Augustine  almost  do^vn  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  loss  has  been  one  which  has  reacted  on  theology 
in  all  its  branches.  For  want  of  a  true  psychology 
several  theological  truths  are  obscured  or  rendered 
almost  meaningless.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning 
of  original  sin  unless  we  can  point  oiit  that  part  in 
man's  nature  where  the  defect  lies  ?  It  is  not  in  the 
sensitive  or  natural  part  of  his  nature  that  the  vitium 
originis  lies,  unless  we  hold  a  Manichean  theory  of 
God  being  the  author  of  e\i\.  The  defect  is  privative, 
not  positive.  It  is  the  defect  of  the  pneuma  which 
accounts  for  that  othei-wise  strange  and  reinilsive  doc- 
trine that  man  is  born  in  sin.  So,  again,  regeneration 
is  another  cardinal  truth  of  the  Christian  scheme;  but 
what  do  we  mean  byit  ?  Neither  body  nor  mind  can  be 
regenerate  unless  a  mau  should,  as  Nice  d  ;nus  asked, 
enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  a  id  be  bom. 
To  be  born  of  the  Spirit  must  mean  that  the  dormant 
pneuma  becomes  quickened  by  the  Divine  Pneuma. 
Like  produces  like  :  "that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spix'it  is  spirit." 


So,  again,  the  relation  of  spirit  to  soid  throws  light 
on  the  intermediate  state  which  otherwise  would  be 
inconceivable.  Again,  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  intelligible  on  no  other  ground  than  this,  that  the 
animating  principle  of  the  body,  which  is  now  psychical, 
will  then  be  pneumatical.  These  are  some  of  the  many 
theological  truths  on  wliich  a  Cliristian  psychology  may 
be  expected  to  throw  light.  What  we  contend  for 
here  is  that  the  revelation  of  Scripture  is  progressive 
on  this  as  on  other  subjects.  Light  is  let  in  on  the 
nature  of  man  in  proportion  as  deeper  discoveries  are 
made  of  the  character  of  God.  Thus  the  theology  and 
the  psychology  of  the  word  of  God  are  perfectly  pro- 
portioned and  harmonious.  The  fault  lies  in  ourselves 
that  we  do  not  see  them  in  their  true  perspective.  If 
we  put  ourselves  at  the  right  point  of  view,  we  shall  see 
that  in  Scripture  an  "  increasing  purpose  runs."  From 
the  simplest  account  of  God  as  the  gi-eat  El  or  Creator, 
who  has  made  man  a  living  soul  by  breathing  into  the 
dust  the  breath  of  life,  we  rise  by  regular  stages  of  ad- 
vance to  the  Jehovist  doctrine  of  a  Covenant  God,  the 
Redeemer  from  sin.  The  law  and  the  prophets  in  their 
turn  lead  on  to  that  full  revelation  of  grace  and  truth 
by  Jesus  Christ  by  which  man  is  brought  back  into 
fellowship  vrith  God  in  and  tlirough  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  God  the  Creator,  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier  are  the  three  theological 
stages  corresponding  to  which  are  the  psychological  facts 
of  iDody,  soul,  and  spirit.  When  man  is  thus  sanctified 
wholly  and  entirely  {6\ore\us  koI  6\6K\r}poi,  1  Thess. 
V.  23),  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  then  the  revelation  is 
complete  :  God  is  glorified  in  us,  and  we  are  made 
perfect  in  Him. 


THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 

BY    THE    REV.    STANLEY    LEATHES,    M.A.,   PROFESSOR   OF    HEBREW   IN    KING'S    COLLEGE,    LONDON. 


HE  Book  of  Judges  takes  up  the  thread  of 
Israelitish  liistory  from  the  point  at  which 
the  Book  of  Joshua  drops  it,  carrying  on 
the  narrative  of  events  after  the  death  of 
Jo.shua.  In  doing  this,  however,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  way  of  general  introduction,  it  briefly 
reviews  the  condition  of  the  people  for  a  short  time 
before ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hsit  of  the 
angel  to  Bochim  (ii.  1)  had  taken  place  during  the  life- 
time of  the  conqueror.  This  appears  to  be  suggested 
by  what  is  said  (ii.  6),  "'  And  when  Joshua  had  let  the 
people  go.''  The  book  is  named  from  the  judges  of 
Israel  whose  actions  it  records ;  and  in  Hebrew  the  desig- 
nation of  these  rulers,  Shofetim,  is  the  name  also  of  the 
book.  The  first  chapter  depicts  the  actual  condition  of 
the  people  at  the  time  when  the  history  opens,  and  is 
quite  consistent  with  those  statements  in  Joshua  which 
represent  the  whole  land  as  being  in  possession  of  the 
Israelites,  and  yet  large  portions  of  it  as  unsubdued. 
The  s'fecond  chaj)ter  describes  wliat  was  the  persistent 


condition  of  the  people  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
history  of  the  judges.  The  third  chapter  commences 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  unsubdued  races ;  and  at 
ver.  8  the  detailed  history,  properly  speaking,  begins. 
After  this  introductory  portion  the  book  naturally 
divides  itseK  into  two  parts — the  first  extending  to  the 
end  of  chap,  xvi.,  and  the  second  consisting  of  the  last 
five  chapters.  This  second  part  has  the  character  of 
an  appendix  to  the  rest ;  and  instead  of  cariying  on  the 
history,  appears  rather  to  relate  episodes  Avhich  must 
have  occurred  iu  the  earlier  period  of  it.  The  space  of 
time  covered  by  Judges  is  that  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  death  of  Samson ;  lower 
than  this  the  history  does  not  carry  us.  The  book  is 
connected  on  the  one  side  with  Joshua  and  the  events 
immediately  succeedhig  the  occupation  of  Canaan  and 
the  exodus,  and  on  the  other  with  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  which  opens  with  a  state  of  things  similar  to 
that  which  is  still  in  existence  when  Judges  ends.  The 
author's  point  of  view  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  chap. 
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ii.  11 — 23.  This  is  worthy  of  study,  not  only  as  showing 
us  what  lio  did  not  propose  to  do,  but  also  what  he 
aimed  at  doing  and  professed  to  do.  For  example,  he 
did  not  propose  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the 
nation  for  a  definite  jieriod,  or  a  picture  of  society,  or 
a  clear  and  full  notion  of  the  mode  of  government,  or  the 
like.  All  these  subjects  Avould  have  been  deeply  inte- 
resting to  the  pliilosopher,  the  statesman,  the  historian ; 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  disregarded ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  writer  has  undertaken  to  record  the 
history  of  his  nation  from  a  point  of  -s-iew  in  wJiich  he 
claimed  to  be  conversant  with  the  Di\-ine  pui-poses  and 
the  Divine  judgment  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
people.  All  that  he  relates  is  to  illustrate  this.  And 
so  the  appendix  records  a  gross  instance  of  idolatry,  and 
gives  the  narrative  of  a  brutal  crime,  perhaps  arising- 
out  of  the  prevalence  of  such  idolatry,  together  with  the 
distinctive  punishment  that  overtook  the  nation  in  con- 
sequence. It  is  the  more  important  to  notice  this, 
because  of  its  bearing  upon  what  the  Biljle  itself  claims 
to  be — namely,  an  account  of  national  and  humau  affau's 
as  they  present  themselves  to  the  Di\-iue  mind.  If 
there  is  really  no  relation  between  the  ^-iew  thus  given 
and  that  actually  assumed  in  the  DiA-iue  judgment,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  the  writer  of  a  perniciovis  and  mis- 
guiding tendency.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  any 
authority  for  the  "view  he  took,  then  his  narrative  is 
worthy  of  the  utmost  deference.  The  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  portions  of  Judges  is  proljably  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  wliich  exists  between 
any  other  portions  of  single  books ;  the  ordinary  and 
familiar  use  of  the  consecutive  and  being  substituted 
by  the  use  of  the  past  tense  and  the  subject  abruptly 
without  and  (see,  e.g.,  xviii.  17,  22;  xix.  11,  22;  xx. 
43,  &c.).  This  is  more  e-sddent  in  the  Hebrew  than  it  is 
in  the  English,  though  it  is  quite  perceptible  even  there. 
The  chronological  indications  also  vary — e.g.,  in  chap, 
x^-ii.  6 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxi.  25,  we  ha.re  a  frequently 
recurring  formula,  which  never  occurs  once  in  the 
former  part,  though  we  might  have  had,  "  In  the  days 
of  the  judges,"  &c.,  as  at  Ruth  i.  1. 

Regarded  naturally  as  a  chapter  only  in  the  national 
history,  the  Book  of  Judges  represents  the  efforts  made 
by  the  people  in  the  development  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  monarchy.  Moses  and  Joshua  had  been 
kings  in  everything  but  the  name ;  Abimelech  endea- 
voured, but  with  only  partial  success,  to  convert  the 
judgeship  of  his  father  Gideon  into  an  hereditaiy 
monarchy,  and  the  book  which  carries  on  the  history  of 
the  judges  shows  us  how  the  kingdom  of  Saul  found  its 
root  in  the  supreme  judicial  power  of  Samuel.  The 
period  of  the  judges  was  naturally  a  transition  period 
in  which  the  real  kingly  power  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
was  moulding  and  developing  itself  into  the  hereditary 
monarchy  of  David  and  Jeroboam.  In  tracing,  how- 
ever, this  process  of  development,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
eliminate  altogetlier  any  agency  which  is  not  something 
more  than  merely  human  or  natural.  In  a  succession 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  deliverers  who  continually  rose 
up  at  a  period  of  great  national  depression  and  calamity 


to  rescue  the  nation  and  retrieve  its  fortunes,  the 
people  may  certainly  be  pardoned  for  seeing  the  finger 
of  God  rather  than  the  operation  of  chance  or  the 
uiiassisted  agency  of  man.  It  is  in  defiance  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Book  of  Judges  if  we  do  not  acknowledge 
this,  but  stiU  it  may  be  well  and  instructive  to  note  tho 
human  features  and  characteristics  of  wliich  the  deliver- 
ance vras  from  time  to  time  marked.  Fur  instance,  the 
first  judge  was  Othniel,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  the  im- 
mediate companion  of  Joshua,  and  besides  him  the  only 
Israelite  who  had  survived  the  exodus  and  the  wander- 
ings. He  was  raised  up  in  his  capacity  of  deliverer  in 
auswer  to  praj^er,  and  was  prepared  for  his  office  of 
judge  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  coming  upon  him.  It 
is  remarkable  also  that  Israel's  first  enemies  after  the 
occupatiou  of  Canaan  arose  iu  the  same  quarter  as  those 
who  overthrew  the  monarchy — vh.,  in  the  land  of  the 
north-east,  in  the  country  washed  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Othniel,  moreover,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  thus  his  exploits  served  to  keep  in  memory 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  upon  Judah,  as  well  as  to  illus- 
trate the  DiA-iue  iujuuction  which  had  before  been 
given,  "  Judah  sliall  go  up  first." 

The  next  enemy  that  arose  was  Moab,  and  from  that 
yoke  Ehiid  the  Benjamite  saved  his  nation  by  slaying 
Eglou,  the  king  of  Moab.  After  him  we  hear  of  Sham- 
gar,  the  son  of  Anath,  who  delivered  Israel  from  the 
Philistines.  The  extent  to  which  the  unsubdued 
aboriginal  inhabitants  had  been  suffered  to  increase  is 
shown  very  clearly  in  the  next  oppression  of  Israel.  A 
powerful  foe  ai'ose  in  the  extreme  north  in  the  person 
of  Jabin,  who  is  called  king  of  Canaan,  and  was  master 
of  900  chariots  of  iron.  For  twenty  years  he  mightily 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel,  until  lie  was  subdued 
by  Barak,  and  slaui  by  the  treachery  of  Jael,  the  wife 
of  Heber  the  Kenite.  The  other  judges  mentioned  by 
name  are  Gideon;  Abimelech,  the  son  of  his  concubine, 
who  attempted  to  make  himself  king  by  slaying  all  liis 
brethren  with  the  exception  of  Jotham  who  escaped; 
Tola,  a  man  of  Issachar  ;  Jair,  a  Gileadite ;  Jephthah, 
Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  and  Samson.  Of  these  it  is  only 
Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jciihthah,  and 
Samson  whose  doings  are  related  at  all  in  fidl. 
The  time  thus  covered  according  to  the  history  is 
as  follows : — 

Years. 

In  the  time  of  Cliuslian-rishathaim      .         .         ' 

,,  Othniel 40 

„  Eelon 18 

„  Ehud 80 

,,  Jabin  .  .  .  .  .  .20 

,,  Dehorah       .         .         .         ,  .40 

—206 

Then  we  have  under  Midian,  Amalck,  and  the 
children  of  the  east      ,         ....     7 

Under  Gideon 40 

,,        Abimelech         ......     3 

,,        Tola 23 

„        Juir 22 

—  95 

Again,  there  was  a  servitude  under  the  PVilistines 

and  Ammonites    .  .  .  .  .18 

Froea  which  tho  nation  was  delivered  by  Jephthnh, 
who  judged  Israel 6 
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Then  there  were —  Tears. 

Under  Ibzau         .......     7 

„       Elon 10 

„       Abdou       .......     8 

Under  the  Philistines  a  servitude  for  .  .  .40 

And    finally    the   judgeship     of    Samson,    which 

lasted .20 

—109 


Making  the  complete  total  of 


410 


Tvhicli,  together  with  the  forty  years  of  Eli,  brings  the 
entire  period  of  the  judges  to  "about  the  space  of  450 
years,  till  Samuel  the  proxjhet,"  assigned  to  it  by  St. 
Paul  at  Autioch  (Acts  xiii.  20). 

There  is  iu  Judg.  xi.  26  an  independent  mark  of  the 
general  correctness  of  a  large  portion  of  this  period,  for 
we  are  told  that  from  the  occupation  of  Heshbon  tUl  the 
time  of  Jephthah  was  300  years,  and  the  numbers  given 
iu  the  Book  of  Judges,  from  the  invasion  of  Chushau- 
rishathaim  till  that  of  the  Ammonites,  make  301  years, 
so  that  the  natural  inference  is  that  they  are  substantially 
accurate.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tliat  we  do  not 
know  the  intei-val  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the 
first  invasion  of  the  land  by  Chushan-rishathaim,  nor 
the  time  that  Shamgar  was  judge  (clearly  for  some 
time,  chap.  v.  6),  nor  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Samson  and  the  high-priesthood  of  Eli. 

The  time  at  which  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  was 
written  is  partly  fixed  by  i.  21,  which  says  "  the  Jebusites 
dwell  with  the  chUdi'en  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto 
this  day."  ISTow  we  know  from  2  Sam.  v.  6 — 9,  that  it 
was  the  expulsion  of  these  Jebusites  from  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem  which  made  Ziou  the  city  of  David,  and  con- 
sequently the  statement  in  Judges  must  have  been 
written  before  the  eighth  year  of  Da'S'id  when  this  took 
place,  for  at  that  time  the  state  of  things  described  as  con- 
tinuing "unto  this  day  "  ceased.  If  the  writer  had  lived 
under  Da^ad,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  would  have 
related  the  captxu'e  of  Jerusalem.  He  must  have  written 
before  Da%'id"s  reign,  and  under,  if  not  before,  the  time 
of  Saul.  The  omission  also  of  the  liistory  of  Eli  pro- 
bably shows  either  that  the  writer  lived  in  his  time,  or 
else  considered  it  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  record 
from  him.  But  as  the  history  of  Eli  embraced  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  was  followed  by  the  era  of  Samuel, 
the  latter  alternative  appears  improbable.  The  internal 
e^ddence,  therefore,  of  the  book  itself  gives  us  no  more 
than  an  indication  of  the  time  after  wliich  tlie  book 
could  not  have  been  written.  There  is  an  expression 
used  in  Judg.  viii.  14  which  shows  that  a  young  man 
accidentally  taken  by  Gideon  on  liis  march  home,  was 
able  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  elders  of  Succoth. 
This  is  a  clear  proof,  at  that  early  date,  of  the  preva- 
lence of  a  fair  amount  of  education  among  the  people, 
and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  assume,  in  the  presence 
of  such  evidence,  that  in  the  time  of  the  autlior  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  there  were  suificient  contemporary 
memoranda  of  the  chief  public  events  ready  at  hand  to 
make  use  of.  As  to  the  time  when  the  appendix  (xvii. — 
xxi.)  was  wi'itten,  nothing  is  known  or  very  clearly  dis- 
coverable. A  king  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
reigning  in  Israel  from  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase 


already  referred  to,  but  not  iu  Israel  as  distinct  from 
Judah.  Supposing  the  two  portions  of  the  book  were 
written  by  one  and  the  same  author,  this  would  leave 
us  free  to  conjecture  the  reign  of  Saul  as  a  possible 
time  for  its  composition.  We  have  seen  that  it  could 
not  be  later.  The  difference  in  style  between  the  former 
and  latter  portions  of  the  book  may  be  easily  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  contemporary  documents  of  some 
kind  existed  and  were  freely  used  by  the  responsible 
compiler,  whoever  he  was.  The  tone  of  regret  which 
the  words  "  at  that  time  there  was  no  king  in  Israel," 
seem  to  express  at  the  contrast  of  what  had  been  with 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  is,  i^erhaps,  hardly 
consistent  with  the  idea  which  wovdd  otherwise  readily 
occur  to  us,  that  Samuel,  who  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  desii-e  for  a  king,  was  the  compiler  of  the  book. 
And  yet  during  that  period  there  is  no  one  else  to  whom 
we  can  with  more  appearance  of  reason  assign  it. 

It  appears  from  xviii.  31  that  when  the  second  part 
was  written  the  house  of  Grod  was  no  longer  in  ShUoh. 
It  was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
Levite  in  chap.  xix.  is  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of 
time.  This,  however,  is  improbable.  We  have  a  some- 
what imcertain  guide  to  the  time  at  which  the  events 
related  in  the  second  part  happened  from  two  circum- 
stances :  in  Judg.  xviii.  30  it  is  stated  that  Jonathan  the 
son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  was  the  first  priest 
of  the  graven  image  set  up  by  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Now 
Gershom  was  the  sou  of  Moses,  and  iu  Hebrew  the  two 
names,  Moses  and  Manasseh,  when  read  without  the 
vowels,  are  the  same  but  for  the  insertion  of  au  n. 
Moreover,  the  word  Manasseh  is  a  various  reading,  the 
original  word  undoubtedly  being  Moses.  There  was, 
however,  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  idea  that  the 
grandson  of  the  great  lawgiver  should  have  been  the 
man  to  commence  an  idolatrous  schism,  and  so  the 
alternative  name  was  suggested ;  but  so  great  was  the 
reverence  for  the  traditional  text  that  a  note  was 
added  to  the  effect  that  the  n  was  to  be  suspended, 
and  so  to  this  day  it  appears  in  the  best  Hebrew 
Bibles  piinted  iu  accordance  with  this  direction  "  above 
the  line : "  thus,  n^?p  Now,  if  the  setting  up  of 
the  graven  image  by  the  tribe  of  Dan  occurred  in 
the  second  generation  after  Moses,  it  is  j)lain  this 
nan-ative  refers  not  to  a  time  correspondiug  to  its 
position  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  but  to  a  period  con- 
temporaneous with  the  very  earhest  events  recorded 
in  that  book;  and  this,  indeed,  is  probably  the  case. 
Again,  the  second  episode  recorded  in  chaps,  xix. — xxi. 
appears,  from  xx.  28,  to  have  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  which  is  also  in  the  second 
generation  after  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  natural  infer- 
ence, therefore,  is  that  both  these  events  recorded  in 
the  second  portion  of  the  book  are  to  be  refeiTcd  in 
pomt  of  time  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  first  portion. 
They  show  us  veiy  plainly  that  after  the  death  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  was  a  great  relapse  in  the  moral  Hfe 
of  the  nation.  The  flow  of  the  spiritual  tide  had  risen 
to  its  height,  and  it  was  now  retii-ing.     The  Book  of 
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Judges  is  itself  a  record  of  tho  strivings  of  Grod's  Spirit 
to  redeem  and  re-establish  the  nation.  This  was  only 
efEected  by  partial  and  spasmodic  cffoi-ts  recurring 
through  a  period  of  many  centuries  till  tho  rise  of 
"Samuel  tlie  propliet."  But  it  is  impossible  to  watch 
those  efforts,  and  not  sec  that  they  wore  effected  on  a 
plan  and  with  a  definite  purpose.  We  cannot  even, 
by  divesting  them  of  all  their  superaatural  accidents, 
reduce  them  to  the  dimensions  of  the  merely  owlinaiy 
and  common-place ;  and  thei*e  are  certain  features  in 
the  narrative  of  them  which  are  hardly  less  significant. 
For  example,  the  judges  are  tenned  "  sa^dours,"  and  the 
Lord  is  said  to  have  "  raised  them  up ''  (ii.  16,  18 ;  iii. 
9,  15  ;  vii.  7  ;  &c.).  Four  times  we  have  the  mysterious 
manifestation  of  a  Divine  angel,  who  reproves  the  people 
or  raises  up  the  deliverer — e.g.,  ii.  1 — 5  ;  vi.  7,  &c. ;  x. 
10 — 16 ;  xiii.  3 — 23.  And  in  like  manner  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  four  times  said  to  have  come  upon  his  chosen 
agents  (iii.  10;  vi.  34;  xi.  29;  xiii.  24,  25V  It  has 
been  observed,  moreover,  that  these  periods  of  revival 
diminished  in  intensity,  tlie  deliverance  of  Othuiel  and 
Ehud  being  more  effectual  in  its  duration  than  that  of 
Gideon,  and  that  of  Gideon  more  so  than  Jephthah's, 
and  Jephthah's  more  than  Samson's,  the  last  being 
altogether  of  a  lower  and  less  spiritual  type,  and  effec- 
tual in  the  death  rather  than  the  life  of  its  agent.  On 
any  interpretation  the  histoiy  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
shows  us  the  manifold  grace  of  God  condescending  to 
employ  manifold  and  diverse  agencies  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  and  regeneration  of  his  people,  and  ever  with 
the  .same  recurring  combination  of  success  and  failure  : 
success  as  far  as  regards  the  deliverance  achieved,  but 
failure  as  regards  the  ineradicable  tendency  of  the  people 
to  relapse  awd  fall  away. 

Another  indication  of  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  book  requires  to  be  noticed.  In  xviii.  30  Jonathan 
and  his  sons  are  stated  to  have  been  "  priests  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land."  At 
first  sight  this  looks  like  a  reference  to  the  capti^dty  of 
Shalmaneser,  or  Esarhaddon,  if  not  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  which  case,  of  course,  a  very  late  period  of  compo- 
sition might  be  assigned  to  Judges.  But  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doul)tful  whether  this  is  the  most 
natural  meaning  of  the  phrase.  For  instance,  the  very 
next  vei'se  gives  another  note  of  time  which,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  other  than  synchronous  with  the 
former  one,  and  this  is  "all  the  time  the  house  of  God 
was  in  Shiloh."  In  Jer.  xxvi.  6  Shiloh  is  used  as  a 
proverbial  example  of  desolation,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  the  capture  of  the  ark  is  spoken  of  (1  Sam.  iv. 
22;  \\\.  2)  it  is  most  likely  tliat  the  captivity  of  the 
land,  which  involved  the  capture  of  tho  ark  and  the 
desolation  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  is  the  captiAnty 
here  intended.  (Comp.  also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  &c.,  and 
1  Chron.  xvi.  34,  35.)  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  tliat  a  centre  of  idolatrous  worship  such  as  this 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan  should  have  been  permitted,  though 
at  the  northern  confines  of  the  countiy,  all  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  not  to  say  of  Hezckiah,  and  tho 
other  reforming  kings.     We  conclude,  thorcfor;,  tliat 


there  is  no  proof  in  this  expression  of  a  later  origin 
than  the  proximate  one  already  assigned  to  the  Book  of 
Judges.  The  Speakers  Commentary,  however,  takes  a 
different  aHcw  both  of  this  matter  and  of  the  date  of 
the  book. 

That  tho  writer,  whoever  he  wa.s,  had  access  to 
original  documents  of  some  kind  is  proved  by  his  in- 
sertion of  the  song  of  Deborah :  and  the  faithfulness 
with  which  he  made  use  of  his  materials  is  shown  by 
the  phrase  x.  4 ;  xii.  14,  which  is  original  in  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.  10.)  Several  of  the  statements  in  Judges 
also  are  eonfii-med  in  other  books  {e.g.,  Judg.  iv.  2,  vi. 
14,  X.  1,  in  1  Sam.  xii.  9 — 12 ;  Judg.  ix.  53  in  2  Sam. 
xi.  21).  The  Psalms  not  only  allude  to  Judges  (cf. 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11  and  Judg.  y\\.  25),  but  copy  from  it  entire 
portions,  as  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  9,  and  Ps.  xcvii.  5,  which  are 
borrowed  from  Judg.  v.  4,  5.  Philo  and  Josephus 
knew  the  book  and  made  use  of  it,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment alludes  to  it  in  several  passages  (cf.,  e.g.,  Matt.  ii. 
13 — 23  Avith  Judg.  xiii.  5;  xvi.  17  :  so  also  Acts  xiii.  20 ; 
Heb.  xi.  32).  This  recognition  is  our  warrant  for  its 
position  in  the  canon.  The  internal  proofs  of  its  veracity 
are  also  numerous.  After  the  deatli  of  Joshua,  the 
Hebrew  nation  liad,  by  their  repeated  Aactories,  gained 
coui'age,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  their  position 
was  seciirity.  Instead  of  exterminating  their  enemies , 
as  they  had  Ijeeu  commanded,  they  put  them  under 
tribute,  and  turned  their  thoughts  to  agricultui'e  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  natvu*al  result  of  this 
was  the  development  of  an  unwarlike  disposition,  and 
efforts  on  the  part  of  theu*  enemies  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  conquest.  In  iii.  27  it  is  the  hardy  inhabi- 
tants of  Mount  Ephraim  only  who  rise  to  the  call  of 
Ehud,  and  many  abode  quietly  with  their  herds  when 
Barak  ("  the  lightning-flash ")  called  to  arms  against 
Sisera  {\.  14,  15,  17,  23).  Gideon  could  use,  or  was 
allowed  to  use,  only  300  out  of  32,000.  No  writer  at 
that  early  age  could  have  tahen  off  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  peoi^le  in  this  way  so  strictly  according 
to  fact,  and  therefore  we  conclude  the  book  is,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  a  veritable  histoiy. 

Certain  passages  in  Judges  are  almost  identical  with 
others  in  Joshua — e.g.,  the  grant  to  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  10 
—15,  20,  21)  is  repeated  from  Josh.  xv.  14—19,  13,  63. 
So  Judg.  i.  27,  29  corresponds  to  Josh.  x\ni.  12,  xvi.  10 ; 
Jiulg.  ii.  7 — 9  to  Josh.  xxiv.  29 — 31.  The  conquest  of 
Laish,  related  in  Judg.  xviii.,  is  referred  to  in  Josh, 
xix.  47,  where,  however,  it  is  called  Leshem.  Tlie 
mere  differences  of  these  passages,  perhaps,  show  that 
they  are  independent  records,  or  that  they  are  borrowed 
independently  from  the  same  record.  It  is  vain  to  specu- 
late upon  the  actual  case,  and  equally  vain  to  dogmatise 
upon  it  as  men  have  done.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  as  the  history  of  Judges  claims  to  have  occurred 
after  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  the  composition  of  the  work 
presupposes  that  of  Joshua  (cf.,  e.g.,  Judg.  ii.  20,  21  with 
Josh,  xxiii.  16,  13;  Judg.  v.  17  \n\\\  Josh.  xiii.  29 — 31, 
xix.  29, 31 ;  Judg.  v.  20  with  Josh.  x.  11,  &c.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  Book  of  Judges  being  written, 
the  Book  of  Joshua  was  compiled  subsequently,  to  supply 
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the  gap  in  the  history.  But  even  more  evident  is  it 
that  the  entke  history  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have 
existed  in  substance  as  we  now  have  it  at  the  time  when 
Judges  was  written,  not  to  say  at  the  time  when  the 
events  recorded  in  Judges  occurred.  For  example,  the 
history  and  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  is  mvolved  in 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Judges.  Whether  we  regard 
these  as  a  preface  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  wi-itten 
subsequently  to  it  or  not,  matters  not  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  writer  of  these  chapters  should  not  have 
had  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  probably  that  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  befoise  him.  (Cf.  Numb.  xiv.  24 ; 
Deut.  i.  36  ;  Josh.  xiv.  9—14,  for  the  antecedents  of 
Caleb,  with  Judg.  i.  20.  Cf.  Deut.  vii.  2;  xii.  3,  with 
Judg.  ii.  3.  Cf .  Deut.  vii.  16—26 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  33.) 
The  whole  of  the  second  chapter  of  Judges  implies  the 
written  law,  and  Judg.  iii.  4  explicitly  refers  to  it.  "With 
Judg.  V.  4,  3  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  xxxii.  1,  3.  The  whole  of 
Deborah's  song  is  on  the  model  of  Gen.  xlix.  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.,  and,  if  so  recognised,  is  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of,  and  acquaintance  with,  those  highly  poetical  compo- 
sitions in  her  time  if  the  song  is  acknowledged  as  hers, 
or  as  contemporaneous  with  her.  Judg.  vi.  8  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  history  of  Exodus  and  that  of  Josliua. 
Judg.  xi.  13  refers  expressly  to  events  recorded  ui  Numb, 
rd.  24:,  25,  26;  Judg.  xi.  17  to  Numb.  xx.  17;  Judg.  xi.  19 
to  Numb.  xxi.  21,  and  Deut.  ii.  26.  The  whole  of  this 
message  of  Jephthah  is  thick  with  references  to  the 
Pentateuchal  history,  and  if  it  is  genuine,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 


the  king  of  Ammon  also.  But  Judg.  xi.  35  refers  to  tli9 
legal  enactments  of  Numb.  xxx.  2,  and  Judg.  xiii.  5 
impUes  the  habitual  practice  of,  and  therefore  a  long 
acquaintance  with,  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  in  Numb.  vi.  2. 
It  seems  veiy  difficult  to  set  aside  the  bond  fide  inde- 
pendent  evidence  that  is  involved  here.  Unless  we 
reject  the  natural  incidents  of  the  story  of  Samson,  we 
have  proof  that  the  enactments  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
in  force  then,  were  consequently  in  existence  then,  and 
were  then  of  sujficieut  antiquity  to  claim  observance,  in 
virtue  of  their  association  with  the  name  of  Moses,  and 
the  authority  they  derived  from  him,  which  would  have 
attached  to  no  one  else.  It  is  needful  to  observe  that, 
contrary  to  the  view  here  taken,  which  is  corroborated  by 
St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioeh,  the  history  of  the  Judges, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  comprises  a  much  shorter 
period  of  little  more  than  150  years.  In  this  case  it  is 
understood  that  the  various  periods  of  rest  and  servitude 
which  are  specified  were  not  consecutive  but  contempo- 
raneous, that  they  concerned  different  portions  of  the 
same  countiy  at  the  same  time,  and  that  different  judges 
were  ruling  in  different  parts  and  districts  at  the  same 
time.  The  whole  question  of  Biblical  chronology  is  one 
of  the  most  involved,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  into  it  here.  The  expression  of  St.  Paul  probably 
represented  the  then  traditional  view,  and  the  several 
difficulties  arising -from  genealogies  and  other  dates 
given  in  Scripture,  the  long  period  of  time  involved,  and 
the  like,  were,  doubtless,  not  less  obvious  to  him  and 
his  instructors  than  they  are  to  ourselves  now. 
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III. — CO^"^QtrEST   AND   SETTLEMENT   OF   CANAAN. 

CYER,  to  quote  an  eloquent  writer  of  our 
own  time,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
living  man — almost  more  than  any  man 
of  any  age — to  make  Scripture  history  a 
living,  breathing  reality  ^ — "  never,  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people,  coxdd  there  have  been  such 
a  blank  as  that  when  they  became  conscious  that  '  Moses, 
the  ser^^ant  of  the  Lord,  was  dead.'  He  who  had  been 
their  leader,  their  lawgiver,  their  oracle,  as  far  back  as 
their  memory  could  reach,  was  taken  from  them  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  seemed  most  to  need  him.  It 
was  to  fill  up  this  blank  that  Joshua  was  called."  "  The 
lawgiver  had  done  his  part ;  the  wamor  succeeded  to 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  to  the  directing  inter- 
course with  God.""  He  steps  forward  with  cheerful 
courage  as  the  man  of  hope — the  man  of  action.  All 
lurking  diffidence  is  immediately  dispelled  by  the  assu- 
rance of  God :  "  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with 
thee  :  I  will  not  faU  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."     He  at 

1  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Cliurch,  vol.  i.,  p.  225. 
"  Dean  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  bk.  v. 
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once  assumes  the  command,  and  issues  his  orders,  an  I 
his  position  is  recognised  without  hesitation.  "All 
that  thou  commandest  us  we  will  do,  and  whithersoever 
thou  sendest  us,  will  we  go  "  (Josh.  i.  16). 

The  host  of  Israel  was  stai  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan.  The  first  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  Joshua's 
commission  was  to  carry  the  people  over  that  river: 
"Arise,"  is  God's  first  word  to  him,  "go  over  this 
Jordan,  thou,  and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I 
do  give  to  them  "  (Josh.  i.  2).  The  command  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  accompanied  with  any  intimation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  river,  then  at  its  full,  was  to 
be  crossed.  But  Joshua  had  long  since  learnt  that 
whatever  God  enjoins  he  renders  possible  to  those  who 
in  simple  faith  seek  to  obey.  If  He  bade  Israel  go  over 
the  river,  the  way  to  do  so  would  be  opened  when  they 
set  themselves  to  do  his  bidding. 

But  there  was  something  to  be  done  before  Joshua 
took  Israel  over  the  river.  The  crossing  of  Jordan, 
though  in  one  sense  an  end,  in  another  sense  was  only 
a  beginning.  It  was  the  end  of  their  forty  years'  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of 
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ilio  conflict  wliicli  was  to  put  tlicm  in  possession  of 
Canaan  ;  and  this  contlict  was  likely  to  be  a  severe  one. 
TJio  Lord  had  promised  to  fight  for  them ;  but  they 
would  none  the  less  have  to  fight.  The  fulfilment  of 
God's  promise  was  conditional  on  their  own  perform- 
ances. Jericho,  the  key  of  Western  Palestine,  would 
oppose  the  first  obstacle  to  the  onward  march  of  Israel. 
Future  success  or  failure  would  mainly  depend  on  the 
result  of  their  operations  there.  As  a  wise,  far-sighted 
general,  therefore,  does  Joshua,  as  a  first  step,  send  two 
spies  to  reconnoitre  the  strength  of  this  city.  They, 
like  the  lion-faced  Gadites  in  David's  days  (I  Chrou. 
xii.  8,  15),  swam  the  swollen  river,  at  the  fords,  and 
entered,  not  unobserved,  the  doomed  city.  Concealed, 
at  the  peril  of  her  life,  by  the  faithful  harlot,  thej^ 
returned  to  the  camp  with  tidings  full  of  encourage - 
jnent.  "  So  the  two  men  i-eturned,  and  passed  over, 
and  came  to  Joshua  the  sou  of  Nun,  and  told  him  all 
things  that  befell  them:  and  they  said  unto  Joshua, 
Truly  the  Lord  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the 
land;  for  even  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  do 
faint  because  of  us  "  (Josh.  ii.  23,  24). 

A  demoralised  enemy  is  a  more  than  half-conquered 
enemy.  The  report  of  the  spies  decided  Joshua  to  delay 
DO  longer,  but  to  profit  at  once  by  the  existing  panic : 
and  he  issued  his  orders  for  the  immediate  crossing  of 
the  river.  The  enormous  host,  amounting  to  more 
than  two  millions — 601,730  was  the  number  of  adult 
males  returned  at  the  census  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
(Numb,  xx^-i.  61) — descends  from  Shittim,  the  acacia 
groves  which  line  the  upper  terraces  of  the  valley  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  to  the  bank  of  the  surging 
stream  (iii.  1).  Arrived  there,  a  delay  of  tkree  days 
intervenes — an  interval  none  too  long  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  necessary  preparations,  now  that  they 
were  about  to  quit  the  comparative  security  of  the 
wUderneas,  and  enter  on  a  hostile  territory. 

We  can  well  picture  to  ourselves  the  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  dismay,  with  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  looked  across  the  flooded  river,  filling  the  whole 
of  the  lower  trough,  and  overflowing  the  dense  jungle 
of  tamarisks  and  willows  which  clothes  the  inferior 
terrace — "  the  swelling  of  Jordan  "  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  ( Jer.  xii.  5 ;  xlix.  19 ;  1.  44) — to  the  green 
tierraces  fringing  the  yellow  desert  plains  beyond,  and 
have  asked  how  the  passage  was  to  be  effected- 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelliug  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  livinfj  green  ; 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordan  rolled  between." 

At  the  end  of  these  three  days  of  suspense  Joshua  sent 
officers  through  the  host  to  communicate  his  instruc- 
tions. Tlie  passage  was  to  be  distinctly  miraculous. 
"  To-morrow  the  Lord  wUl  do  wonders  among  you  " 
Oii-  5).  The  visible  agency  was  to  be  that  of  "  the  ark 
of  the  covenant;" — that  was  to  lead  the  van.  The 
removal  of  the  ark  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  breaking 
np  of  the  encampment.  When  they  saw  that  token  of 
Jehovah's  presence,  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Iievites,  quit  its  place  of  gi'eatest  security  in  the  centre 


of  the  camp  and  advance  towards  the  river,  they  were 
to  "  remove  from  their  place,  and  go  after  it"  (iii.  3). 

An  order  of  deep  significance  was  to  be  first  obeyed : 
"  Sanctify  yourselves,  for  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do 
wonders  among  you."  The  entrance  of  God's  peculiar 
people  into  the  Land  of  Promise  must  be  prepared  for 
by  ceremonial  purification.  All  outward  pollution  must 
be  put  away.  How  forcibly  does  this  recall  warnings 
relating  to  that  "better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one," 
of  which  the  earthly  Canaan  was  but  the  type.  How 
does  the  external  purity  enjoined  by  Joshua,  before 
the  children  of  Israel  could  be  permitted  to  enter 
their  earthly  inheritance,  remind  us  that  "  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  and  that  into  the 
heavenly  city  "  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  an)i:hing 
that  defileth"  (Heb.  xii.  14;  Rev.  xxi.  27). 

The  circumstances  of  the  passage  are  too  solemn,  too 
instructive,  to  be  hurried  over.  In  all,  Joshua,  the 
type  of  Jesus,  "the  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  appears 
as  the  leader  and  commander  of  the  people.  His  is  the 
directing  mind — his  the  authoritative  voice. 

The  ark  of  the  covenant — that  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah  with  his  covenant  people,  that  tj'pe  of  Jesus, 
the  propitiation  of  a  "  better  covenant "  • — preceded  the 
host,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Le^-ites.  The 
peoj)le  remained  behind,  high  up  on  the  banks,  nearly  a 
mile  in  the  rear,  following  with  eager  eyes  the  sacred 
coffer,  as  its  bearers  descended  into  the  ra^due  and  ap- 
proached the  rushing  waters  of  the  Jordan.  Suddenly, 
as  the  feet  of  the  Levites  "  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water,"  the  whole  river-bed  was  laid  dry.  "  The 
waters  which  came  down  from  above,"  held  back  in  their 
rapid  descent  from  the  Lake  of  GaUlee,  and  piled  up 
by  the  almighty  hand  of  God,  "stood  and  rose  up  upon  a 
hc^p."  The  waters  that  were  going  down  to  the  J)ead 
Sea  "failed  and  were  cut  off"  from  the  source  that 
supplied  them,  leaving  bare  the  whole  chaimel,  above 
and  below,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Down  the 
green  terraces,  across  the  oozy  channel,  among  the  liuge 
stones  that  strewed  its  bed — some  of  which,  at  Joshua's 
command,  wei'e  afterwards  erected  into  a  monumental 
cairn  at  Gilgal ;  others  forming  a  simOar  memorial  on 
the  spot  where  the  priests'  feet  first  touched  the  water 
— the  mighty  host  pass  in  safety,  yet  not  without  a 
natural  fear.  "  The  people  hasted  and  passed  over," 
(iv.  10),  each,  as  he  was  nearest  to  the  stream,  huriying 
down  the  sloping  banks,  and  rushing  across  to  the  other 
side,  lest  he  should  be  surprised  by  the  returning  waters. 
Then,  when  the  whole  multitude  had  passed  over,  the 
ark,  which  had  hitherto  stood  motionless  on  the  eastern 
bank,  on  the  Levites'  shoulders,  descends  into  the  bed 
and  mounts  the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  As  soon 
as  it  has  reached  a  place  of  perfect  security,  and  "  the 
soles  of  the  priests'  feet  wei'O  lifted  up  \into  the  diy 
land  " — the  miracle  ceasing  the  instant  the  necessity 
for  it  ceased — the  imprisoned  waters  set  free  from 
the  restraining    Hand,    "returned   unto   their    place, 

1  The  word  iAao-r^pioi',  signifying  "the  mercy- seat,"  and  so 
translated  in  Heb.  ix.5,  is  rendi'red  "  propitiation"  when  referring 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  (Bom.  iii.  25). 
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and  flowed  over  all  his  baaks,  as  they  did  before  " 
(chap.  iv.  18). 

The  importance  of  this  miracle  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  people  were  now  about  to  enter  on  a 
fresh  stage  of  their  national  existence,  and  that  under 
a  new  leader.  On  the  issue  of  the  next  few  days  or 
weeks  would  depend  whether  they  should  become  the 
masters  of  that  goodly  land,  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  which  had  been  the  earliest  dream  of  their 
childiiood,  or  be  crushed  by  its  warlike  inhabitants  ; 
either  reduced  to  slavery,  or  utterly  destroyed,  so  that 
they  should  "be  no  more  a  people,  and  the  name  of 
Israel  should  be  no  more  in  remembrance."  "  Woidd 
the  Lord  be  with  them  indeed  ?  Wovdd  he  fight 
for  them  as  of  old  ?  Would  he  work  wonders  for 
them  by  the  hand  of  Joshua,  as  he  had  done  by  the 
hand  of  Moses?"  The  assurance  of  the  continued 
presence  and  protection  of  Jehovah,  afforded  by  the 
drying  up  of  Jordan,  was  exactly  what  was  needed  to 
encourage  their  fainting  hearts,  and  secure  for  Joshua, 
accredited  by  so  mighty  a  sign,  the  loyal  allegiance  of 
the  peojde.  This  is  the  light  in  which  this  miracle  is 
set  before  us  in  the  words  of  God  to  Joshua.  "  This  day 
will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
that  they  may  know  that,  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will 
be  with  thee  "  (iii.  7) ;  and  the  result  tallied  with  it. 
"  On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua  in  the  sight  of 
all  Israel ;  and  tliey  feared  him,  as  they  feared  Moses, 
all  the  days  of  his  life  "  (iv.  14).  Another  purpose  to 
be  answered  by  this  exercise  of  the  Di\'ine  power  in 
behalf  of  Israel,  was  to  deepen  the  f  eehng  of  discourage- 
ment already,  as  we  have  seen,  existing  in  the  minds  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  thus  prepare  for  their  easier  and 
complete  overthrow.  That  this  was  the  effect  of  this 
miracle  is  plainly  stated  by  the  sacred  historian.  "And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
which  were  on  the  side  of  Jordan  westward,  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea,  heard 
that  the  Lord  had  di-ied  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed  over, 
that  their  hearts  melted,  neither  was  there  spirit  in 
them  any  more,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
That  was  no  idle  or  gratuitous  display  of  power,  which 
afforded  to  the  Canaanites,  to  Israel,  and  to  Joshua 
hiniself,  such  unmistakable  evidence  that  "  the  living 
God,  the  Lord  of  all  ths  earth," — no  dead  idol,  or  mere 
local  deity — was  ''.nioag  them,  "  and  that  he  would  not 
fail  nor  forsake  them  "  (iii.  10,  11 ;  i.  5). 


The  first  two  acts  of  Joshua  on  his  entrance  as  the 
leader  of  Israel  on  the  Land  of  Promise  were  of  deep 
significance  ;  they  intimate  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
new  position  of  the  people.  Hitherto,  since  their  rebel- 
lion at  Kadesh-bai'nea,  they  had  been  under  a  ban.  By 
their  impious  resolve  to  retnrn  to  Egypt  rather  than 
face  the  dangei's  of  Canaan,  they  had  rejected  God,  and 
therefore  God  had,  temporai'ily,  i  ejected  them.  As  a 
token  that  they  were  no  longer  regarded  by  him  as  his 
covenant  people,  the  symbol  of  the  covenant,  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  was  suspended ;  while,  as  an  indication  of 
displeasure  at  their  determination  to  go  back  to  the  land 
of  slavery,  the  ordinance  of  the  passover,  the  memorial 
of  their  deliverance  from  that  heavy  bondage,  was  dis- 
continued. But  the  years  of  rejection  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  ban  was  removed.  Entered  on  the  Land  of 
Promise,  God  once  more  regarded  them  as  his  own  cove- 
nant people,  and  therefore  the  sign  of  the  covenant  was 
I'enewed.  At  the  frontier  fortress  of  Gilgal,  entrenched 
by  Joshua  on  the  rising  ground  overlooking  Jericho, 
about  five  miles  from  the  banks  of  Jordan,  Israel  "cast 
off  the  slough  of  their  wandering  life,"  and  "  roUed  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt "  (v.  9),  by  submitting  once  more, 
at  the  Divine  command,  to  the  distinguishing  ordinance 
of  circumcision.  Knives  of  flint,'  reserved  in  other 
countries  for  this  and  other  religious  rites,  were  used 
for  the  ceremony  by  which  Joshua,  "  the  type  of  Him 
who  alone  gives  the  new  circumcision  " — the  circum- 
cision of  the  heart  "  made  without  hands  "  (Col.  ii.  11), 
readmitted  Abraham's  descendants  to  the  covenant  made 
with  their  gi'eat  ancestor.  Three  days  after  this  national 
reconciliation  of  Israel,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  (v.  10),  the 
passover  was  celebrated.  Never  since  its  first  institu- 
tion had  its  import  Ijeen  more  powerfully  shown.  They 
were  delivered  from  Egypt  in  order  that  they  might 
hold  possession  of  Canaan  ;  and  now  at  last  Canaan  was 
reached.  The  memorial  of  what  Jehovah  had  done  for 
then-  fathers  would  quicken  their  faith,  and  fill  them 
with  confidence  as  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict  that  lay 
before  them.  For  though  reached,  Canaan  was  not 
conquered ;  from  the  fortified  camp  at  Gilgal,  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Jericho,  "  great  and  fenced  up  to 
heaven,"  would  be  a  stern  but  salutary  reminder  of  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  on  which  they  were  about  to 
enter,  and  of  the  need  of  a  strength  not  their  own  to 
secure  a  successful  issue. 

1  Chap.  V.  2,  margin. 
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'ILLIAM  TTNDALE,  "the  faithfiil 
minister  and  constant  martyr  of  Christ, 
was  bom  about  the  borders  of  "Wales,  and 
brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he,  by  long  continuance,  grew  up  and 
increased  as  well  in  the  knowledge   of  tongues   and 


other  liberal  arts,  as  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  whereunto  his  mind  was  singularly  addicted. 
Insomuch  that  he,  lying  then  at  Magdalen  HaU,  read 
pri^-ily  to  certain  students  and  fellows  of  Magdalen 
College  some  parcel  of  divinity,  instructing  them  in 
the  knowledge  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures,     "Whose 
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manners  also  and  conversation,  beiusi;'  correspondent  to 
the  same,  were  such  that  all  thoy  wliioh  knew  him 
reputed  and  esteemed  him  to  be  a  man  of  most  ^^rtuous 
disposition  and  of  life  unspotted.  Thus  ho,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  increasing  more  and  more  in 
learning  and  proceeding  in  degrees  of  the  schools,  spy- 
ing his  time,  removed  from  thence  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  after  he  had  likewise  mado  his  abode 


that  in  whicli  Luther  was  bom ;  the  place  was  either 
North  Nibley  or  (more  probably)  Slymbridge,^  near 
Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire.  As  little  known  are  the 
details  of  his  university  career.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  he  would  proceed  t»  Oxford  earlier  than 
1503.  At  that  time,  and  for  two  years  later,  Colot  was 
still  delivering  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paid; 
and  ^ve  cannot  doubt   that  Tyndale  was   one   of  the 


WILLIAM    TTNDALB. 


a  certain  space,  being  now  further  ripened  in  the  know- 
lodge  of  God's  word,  leaving  that  university  also  he 
resorted  to  one  Master  "Welch,  a  knight  of  Gloucester- 
ahire." 

Such  is  the  brief  account  which  John  Foxo  gives'  of 
a  period  comprising  more  than  two-thirds  of  Tjnidale's 
life.  Unhappily  we  can  add  very  little  to  fill  up  the 
outline  here  given.  Even  the  time  and  place  of  Tyn- 
dale's  birth  are  not  known  Avith  certainty.  The  most 
probable  date  appears  to  be  1484,  the  year  following 


1   Acts  end  Jfonumciits,  vol.  t.j  p.  11*. 


many  eager  listeners  to  these  fresh  and  vivid  exposi- 
tions. The  reasons  which  induced  Tyndale  to  leave 
Oxford  for  Cambridge  we  can  only  conjecture.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  may  very  probably  have  been  attracted 
by  the  teaching  of  Erasmus;  on  the  other,  he  may 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  threatened  storm. 
Colct  himseK  was  suspected  of  heresy;  and  his  disciple, 
who  occupied  himself  in  reading  "  to  students  and 
fellows  some  parcel  of  divinity,"  would  naturally  be 
looked  upon  with  distrust.     The  account  of  Tyndale's 

2  See  the  biography  of  Tyndale  by  the  Rev.  R.  Demaus,  pp.  5,  6. 
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residence  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  of  Little 
Sodbury  (a  village  in  South  Gloucestershire),  we  take 
from  the  first  edition  of  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments, 
since  the  narrative  as  there  given*  bears  marks  of 
being  immediately  derived  from  one  of  Tyudale's 
friends. 

"  Master  Tyndale  being  in  service  with  one  Master 
Welch,  a  knight  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Pointz,  a  knight  dwelling  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  said  Tyndale  being  schoolmaster  to  the  said  Master 
Welch's  children,  and  being  in  good  favour  with  his 
master,  sat  most  commonly  at  his  own  table,  which 
kept  a  good  ordinary,  having  resort  to  him  many  times 
divers  great  beneficed  men,  as  abbots,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  other  divers  doctors  and  learned  men. 
Amongst  whom  commonly  was  talk  of  learning,  as 
weU  of  Luther  and  Erasmus  Roterodamus,  as  of 
opinions  in  the  Scripture.  The  said  Master  Tyndale, 
being  learned,  and  which  had  been  a  student  of  divinity 
in  Cambridge,  and  had  therein  taken  degree  of  school, 
did  many  times  therein  show  his  mind  and  learning, 
wherein  as  those  men  and  Tyndale  did  vary  in  opinions 
and  judgments,  then  Master  Tyndale  would  show  them 
on  the  book  the  places,  by  open  and  manifest  Scripture. 
The  which  continued  for  a  certain  season  divers  and 
sundry  times,  until  in  the  continuance  thereof  these 
great  beneficed  doctors  waxed  weary,  and  bare  a  secret 
grudge  in  their  hearts  against  Master  Tyndale.  .  .  . 
Then  did  he  translate  into  English  a  book  called,  as  I 
remember.  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani?  The  which 
being  translated  he  delivered  to  his  master  and  lady. 
And  after  they  had  read  that  book,  those  great  prelates 
were  no  more  so  often  called  to  the  house,  nor  when 
they  came  had  the  cheer  nor  countenance  as  they  were 
wont  to  have,  the  which  they  did  well  perceive,  and 
that  it  was  by  the  means  and  incensing  of  Master  Tyn- 
dale, and  at  the  last  came  no  more  there.  After  that, 
when  there  was  a  sitting  of  the  bishop's  commissary 
or  chancellor,  and  warning  was  given  to  the  priests  to 
appear.  Master  Tyndale  was  also  warned  to  be  there. 
And  whether  he  had  knowledge  by  their  threatening, 
or  that  he  did  suspect  that  they  would  lay  to  his  charge, 
it  is  not  now  perfectly  in  my  mind ;  but  thus  he  told 
me,  that  he  doubted  their  examinations,  so  that  he  in 
his  going  thitherwards  prayed  in  his  mind  heartily  to 
God  to  strengthen  him  to  stand  fast  in  the  truth  of  His 
word;  so  he  being  there  before  them,  they  laid  sore 
to  his  charge,  saying  he  was  a  heretic  in  sophistry,  a 
heretic  in  logic,  a  heretic  in  his  divinity,  and  so  con- 
tinueth.  But  they  said  unto  him,  '  You  bear  yourself 
boldly  of  the  gentlemen  here  in  this  country,  but  you 
shall  be  otherwise  talked  with.'  Then  Master  Tyndale 
answered  them:  '  I  am  content  that  you  bring  me  where 
you  will  into  any  country  within  England,  giving  me  ten 
pounds  3  a  year  to  live  with,  so  you  bind  me  to  nothing 

1  Reprinted  by  Arber  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fac-simile  of  the 
Grenville  Fragment,  pp.  8—10.  Mr.  Demaus  (p.  44)  is  convinced 
that  Foxe's  informant  was  Eichard  "Webb,  afterwards  a  servant  of 
Latimer.  • 

2  Wriffen  by  Erasmus  in  1501. 

3  Equal  to  £120  or  £130  at  the  present  day. 


but  to  teach  children  and  preach.'  Then  had  they 
nothing  more  to  say  to  him,  and  thus  he  departed  and 
went  home  to  his  master  again. 

"  There  dwelt  not  far  off  an  old  doctor  that  had  been 
arch-chancellor  to  a  bishop,  the  which  was  of  old 
famihar  acquaintance  with  Master  Tyndale,  who  also 
favoured  him  well,  to  whom  Master  Tyndale  went 
and  opened  his  mind  upon  divers  questions  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  he  durst  boldly  open  to  him  his 
mind.  That  ancient  doctor  said,  '  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  Pope  is  the  very  antichrist  which  the  Scrip- 
ture speaketh  of  ?  but  beware  what  ye  say,  for  if  you 
shall  be  perceived  to  be  of  that  opinion  it  will  cost  you 
your  life ; '  and  said,  '  I  have  been  an  officer  of  his,  but 
I  have  given  it  up,  and  defy  him  and  all  his  works.' 
And  soon  after  Master  Tyndale  happened  to  be  in  the 
company  of  a  learned  man,  and  in  communing  and 
disputing  with  him  drove  him  to  that  issue  that  the 
learned  man  said,  '  We  were  better  be  without  God's 
law  than  the  Pope's.'  Master  Tyndale  hearing  that 
answered  him,  '  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws;'  and 
said,  '  If  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will 
cause  a  boy  that  drivetli  the  plough  shall  know  more  of 
the  Scripture  than  thou  doest.' " 

It  is  very  interesting  to  mark  the  dawn  of  Tyndale's 
great  purpose  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  words  last  quoted  may 
have  been  suggested  by  a  striking  passage  in  the  "Ex- 
hortation" prefixed  by  Ei-asmus  to  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.''  "  I  would,"  says  the  great  scholar 
of  the  Reformation  age,  "that  aU  private  women  should 
read  the  Gospel  and  Paul's  Epistles.  And  I  wish  that 
they  were  translated  into  all  languages,  that  they  may 
be  read  and  known,  not  only  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
but  also  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Let  it  be  that 
many  would  smile,  yet  some  would  receive  it.  I  would 
that  the  husbandman  at  the  plough  should  skig  some- 
thing from  hence,  that  the  weaver  at  his  loom  should 
sing  something  from  hence,  that  the  traveller  might 
beguile  the  weariness  of  his  journey  by  narrations  of 
this  kind."  But  oven  before  he  listened  to  Erasmus 
this  subject  had  been  in  Tyndale's  thoughts.  It  is 
remarkable  that  almost  the  only  reminiscence  of  his 
childhood  is  connected  with  the  labour  of  his  life.  In 
his  work  on  the  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,^  in 
the  course  of  an  argument  that  with  special  propriety 
may  the  Bible  be  translated  into  English,  because  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  agree  so  much  more  with 
English  than  with  Latin,  he  says :  "  Yea,  and  except 
my  memory  fail  me,  and  that  I  have  forgotten  what  I 
read  when  I  was  a  child,  thou  shalt  find  in  the  English 
chronicle  how  that  king  Adelstone  (Athelstane)  caused 
the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  translated  into  the  tongue 
that  then  was  in  England,  and  how  the  prelates  ex 
horted  him  thereto." 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Tyndale  that  his  work 
could  not  be  accompHshed  at  Sodbury.     "  When  I  was 

4  Historical  Account  (in  the  English  Sexa'pla),  pp.  43,  44. 

5  Tyndale's  Docti-inal  Treaihes  (Parker  Society),  p.  140.  Bee 
also  Demaus,  p.  11. 
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so  turmoiled,"  ho  says,'  "  in  the  countiy  where  I  was, 
that  I  could  no  longer  there  dwell,  I  this  wise  thought 
in  myscH:  This  I  suiior  because  the  priests  of  the 
country  be  unlearned.  ...  As  I  this  thought,  the 
Bishop  of  London-  came  to  my  remembrance,  whom 
Erasmus  .  .  .  praiseth  exceedingly  for  his  great 
learnino-.  Then  thought  I,  if  I  might  come  to  this  man's 
service  I  were  happy.  And  so  I  gat  me  to  London, 
and  through  the  acquaintance  of  my  master  came  to 
Sir  Harry  Gilford,  the  king's  grace's  controller,  and 
brouo^ht  him  an  oration  of  Isocrates  which  I  had  trans- 
lated out  of  Greek  into  English,  and  desired  him  to 
speak  imto  my  lord  of  London  for  me,  which  he  also 
did,  as  he  shewed  me,  and  willed  mo  to  write  an  epistle  to 
my  lord,  and  to  go  to  him  myself,  which  I  also  did.    .    . 

1  In  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1531).     See  Arber 
Facsimile,  pp.  16,  17. 

2  Tunstal,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Loudon  in  1522. 


Whereupon  my  lord  answered  me,  his  house  was  fuU, 
he  had  more  than  he  could  well  find;  and  advised  me 
to  seek  iu  London,  where  ho  said  I  could  not  lack  a 
service.  And  so  in  London  I  abode  almost  one  year, 
.  .  .  and  understood  at  the  last,  not  only  that  there 
was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  Loudon's  palace  to  translate 
the  Now  Testament,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  to 
do  it  in  all  England." 

It  was  i>robably  in  1523  that  Tyndale  came  to 
London.  During  the  year  of  anxious  waiting  he 
foimd  a  home  in  the  house  of  Humphry  Monmouth, 
a  cloth  merchant  of  London,  who  proved  himself 
now  and  in  after  years  Tyndale's  zealous  and  loving 
friend.  When  at  last  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope 
of  translating  the  New  Testament  in  England,  Tyndale 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his  country  in  favour  of 
his  work ;  but  in  May,  1524,  left  England,  never 
to  return. 


DIFFICULT     PASSAGES     EXPLAINED. 

ST.    MATTHEW.— THE    MESSIANIC    PEOPHECIES   OF   THE   EARLY    CHAPTEES. 
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•'  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet, 
saying.  In  Eama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping, 
and  great  mourniu?,  Kachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not."— Matt.  ii.  17,  18. 

(HIS  quotavion  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15  agrees 
more  closely  with  the  Hebrew  than  with 
the  version  of  the  LXX.  According  to 
the  reading  now  generally  received,  the 

words  of  the  Evangelist  may  be  thus  compared  with 

those  of  the  prophet : — 

"  A  voice  was  heard  in  Eama,  "  A  voice  was  heard  in  Eama, 

wailing,  and  much  lamentation  wailing,  bitter  weeping  (lit.  weep- 

(weepiui;  of  bitterness),   liacliel  ing  of  bitterness)  ;    Kachel  weep- 

bewailinghercbildren,  and  would  ing  over  her  children,  refused  (or 

not  be  comforted,  because  they  refusing)  to  be  comforted  for  her 

are  not."— Matt.  ii.  13.  children,  for  they  are  not." — Jeb. 
xxsi.  15. 

The  primary  reference  of  these  words,  as  originally 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.* 
Previously  to  the  removal  of  a  number  of  Jewish  cap- 
tives, of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  into  Baby- 
lon, they  were  assembled,  as  it  should  appear  from  Jer. 
xl.  1,  in  chains,  at  Eamah.  If  this  Ramah  bo  tho 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  26  and  Nch.  ra.  30, 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  in  accordance  with  the  language 
of  Jer.  xxxi.  17,  "  came  again  to  their  border,"  i.e.,  re- 
turned to  Judah  togetlicr  with  Zcrubbabel.  It  is 
possible  (as  Mr.  Grove,  in  his  article  on  "  Ramah,"  in 
Smith's  Dlclionary  of  the  Bible,  has  suggested)  that 
some  may  have  porished  at  Ramah,  by  tho  hands  of 
their  captors,  as  wo  know  that  some  wore  put  to  death 


*  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  tho  chief  deportations  of  the  ten 
tribes  were  already  past,  tho  position  of  Eam;ih  within  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  and  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  their  own  land  (ver. 
17),  seem  to  determine  the  primary  reference  of  tho  prophecy  to 
tho  caj.tivity  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 


at  Riblah  (Jer.  Hi.  27),  and  that  it  was  in  this  way  that 
Ramah  became  the  scene  of  the  wailing  desci-iloed  ia 
Jer.  xxxi.  15.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
any  proof  of  such  a  massacre  as  that  which  Mr.  Grove 
suggests,  nor  do  the  words  of  the  prophet,  when 
understood  as  referring  to  the  Babylonian  captives, 
necessarily  require  such  a  supposition  :  for  though  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "  they  are  not,"  or,  as  it  is 
literally  rendered,  "  he  is  not "  (i.e.,  not  one  of  them), 
commonly  denotes  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
relates  (as  e.g.,  in  Gren.  xxxvii.  30 ;  xlii.  13,  32,  36  [of 
Joseph]  ;  Job  vii.  8,  21  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  36),  it  does  not, 
of  necessity,  imply  a  state  of  non-existence,  but  may 
imply  only  the  absence  or  change  of  place  of  the  person 
with  regard  to  whom  it  is  used,  as  e.g.,  in  Gen.  v.  24, 
where  it  is  used  of  the  translation  of  Enoch ;  in  Gen. 
xUi.  36,  in  reference  to  Simeon ;  and,  yet  more  deci- 
sively, in  1  Kings  xx.  40,  where  it  simply  denotes 
escape  out  of  custody.* 

Hence,  in  the  primary  reference  of  the  words,  the 
prophecy  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  received 
its  fulfilment  in  the  event  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  as  it  is  related  in  Jer.  xl.  1,  viz.,  the  deporta- 
tion of  a  portion  of  tlie  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
into  the  land  of  Babylon. 

There  were  several  places  bearing,  either  in  the 
same,  or  in  a  shghtly  modified  form,  the  name  of 
Ramah,  a  word  which  (Hke  Aram)  points  to  an  elevated 
position.'      This   name    is    said   to   have   been   found 

2  The  Chaldee  pnraphrast  explains  the  word  "because  they  have 
gone  into  captivity." 

3  This  significatiou  of  the  word  suggests  another  explanation  of  the 
passage  which  has  approved  itsolf  to  some  commentators — viz.,  that 
"  Bamab"  here  points  not  to  nny  one  particular  place,  but  to  one 
of  those  "  higrfa  places"  which  seeui  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
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attached  to  the  spot  close  to  that  in  which  Rachel  is 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  (Gen.  xxxr.  18,  19)  ;  but 
the  place  more  commonly  known  by  that  name  was 
about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  within  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  In  either  case,  the 
distance  from  Rachel's  sepulchre  was  not  great ;  and 
the  prophet,  by  the  use  of  a  striking  and  highly  poetical 
figure,  represents  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  whose  eager 
desire  of  offspring  is  distinctly  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx. 
1,  and  whose  death,  at  the  bu'th  of  "the  son  of  her 
sorrow,"  is  so  pathetically  described  in  Gen.  xxxv.  18,  as 
personifying  the  land,  or  as  representing  its  bereaved 
mothers,  when  the  Chaldeans  burned  the  houses  of  the 
people,  and  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
carried  away  captive  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Judah  (i.e.,  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin)  into  the  land  of  Babylon  (Jer.  sxxix.  8, 
9;  xl.  1). 

It  was  thus  that  the  primary  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy took  place  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  who  bad 
delivei-ed  it ;  and  a  striking  testimony  was  given  by 
Nebuzar-adan  himself,  who  was  the  executioner  of  the 
Divine  vengeance,  to  the  truth  of  the  inspired  predic- 
tions respecting  the  doom  of  the  rebellious  people, 
when  in  "  looking  well  "  to  Jeremiah,  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  commanded  him,  and  giving  him  permission 
to  go  or  stay  in  the  land,  as  the  prophet  might  him- 
self desire,  he  added,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  pro- 
nounced this  evil  upon  this  place.  Now  the  Lord  hath 
brought  it,  and  done  according  as  he  hath  said  "  (Jer. 
xl.  2,  3). 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
affirmed  by  St.  Matthew,  "  that  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremy  the  prophet"  -w&s  fulfilled  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  babes  of  Bethlehem  and  the  "coasts  thereof,'"  i.e., 
the  surroimding  country.  A  different  formula  is  here 
used  by  the  Evangelist  from  that  which  occurs  in  vs.  15 
and  23,  and  it  has  been  argued,  and  perhaps  not  unrea- 
sonably, that  all  that  the  words  necessarily  imply  is  that 
the  language  of  the  prophet  might  well  be  applied,  by 
w^y  of  accommodation,  to  the  event  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  This  explanation,  however,  will  scarcely 
be  deemed  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
have  regard,  not  so  much  to  the  design  of  the  human 
wi-iter,  or  to  his  perception  of  the  meaning  of  his  own 
words,  as  to  the  mind  of  the  inspii-ing  Spirit.  Nor  is 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  just  as  the  prophecy 
quoted  in  ver.  15  looked  back  to  the  exodus  of  the  typical 
Israel,  and  forward  to  the  return  from  Egypt  of  the 
true  Isr?el,  so  the  words  of  Jeremiah  may  have  had 
their  primary  and,  so  to  speak,  typical  fulfilment  in  the 


Israelites  for  special  "  weepincf  and  supplications  "  (see  Jer.  iii.  21 ; 
■vii.  29  ;  in  both  of  which  places,  h'wover,  a  different  word  is  used 
for  "high  places").  This  signification  is  supported  by  the  Chaldee 
pai-aphrast,  in  the  Latin  version,  thus  :  "  Vox  in  excelso  mundi 
audita  est.  domus  Israel  flentis  et  gemontis,  post  Jeremiam  Pro- 
phetam,  postquam  misit  eum  Nebnzar-adau  princeps  occidentium  a 
Kama."  ^A.  voice  was  heard,  on  a  hiirh  place  of  the  world,  of  the 
house  of  Israel  weeping  and  groaning  .nft«r  Jeremiah  the  Prophet, 
aft«r  that  Nebuzar-adan,  the  chief  of  the  executioners,  dismissed 
him  from  Bamah.) 


deportation  into  Babylon,  and  their  ultimate  fulfilment 
in  the  event  recorded  by  St.  Matthew. 

In  some  respects  the  latter  of  these  two  events  seems 
more  fuUy  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  than 
the  former.  The  mourning  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
babes  at  Bethlehem  may  be  well  conceived  to  have 
been  more  bitter  than  that  for  the  deportation  into 
Babylon,  inasmuch  as  the  one  was  inflicted  by  an 
avowed  enemy,  whilst  the  other  was  inflicted  by  Israel's 
nominal  king ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  one  there  was  "  hopa 
that  the  children  should  come  again  to  their  own 
border,"  whilst  in  the  other  they  were  utterly  destroyed ; 
and  inasmuch,  lastly,  as  the  flight  into  Egyj^t  must 
have  remained  unknown  to  many,  and  those  who  had 
hailed  with  joy  the  bL-th  of  the  promised  Deliverer  may 
weU  have  "refused  to  be  comforted,"  in  the  belief  that 
"He  was  not." 

This  personification  in  the  person  of  Rachel  of  those 
who  were  "looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel," 
derives  additional  force  and  beauty  from  the  fact  that  in 
Ruth  iv.  11  Rachel  and  Leah  are  represented  as  the 
common  mothers  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  although 
Rachel  was  the  mother  of  two  only  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  she,  as  well  as  Leah,  is  described  as  "building 
the  house  of  Israel." 

Again,  although  the  word  used  by  the  prophet,  which 
is  translated  "  they  were  not,"  does  not  invariably  imply 
the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  apj)lied,  it  more 
frequently  bears  that  signification  than  any  other. 

Once  more,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole 
of  the  context  in  which  the  prophecy  is  found  is,  in  the 
strictest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  a  prophecy  of 
the  latter  days,  a  prophecy  including  in  its  wide  embrace 
the  entire  compass  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  be- 
ginning (if  we  may  assume  the  Messianic  reference  of 
ver.  22)  with  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord, 
and  ending  with  that  glorious  consummation  which  is 
described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  express 
reference  to  the  same  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  as  that  from  which  St.  Matthew  quotes  the 
words  under  consideration,  when  "  they  shall  not  teach 
eveiy  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for  aU  shall  know  me,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  wiU  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  then-  iniquities 
will  I  remember  no  more  "  (Heb.  viii.  11,  12,  cited  from 
Jer.  xxxi.  34). 

On  these  then,  as  well  on  other  grounds  which  might 
be  urged,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  prophetic 
personification  of  Rachel,  mourning  over  her  lost  or 
slain  children,  had  a  direct  reference,  in  the  mind  of  the 
inspiring  Spirit,  to  the  slaughter,  in  the  days  of  Herod,  of 
the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  adjoining  confines 
of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin ;  and  that  in  the  lamentation 
of  the  bereaved  mothers  of  those  districts  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  received  a  yet  fuller  accomplishment  than  in 
the  mourning  at  the  deportation  into  Babylon  :  "  A 
voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and  bitter 
weeping  ;  Rahel  weeping  for  her  children  refused  to  be 
comforted  for  her  children,  because  they  were  not." 
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ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE. 
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WILD   CATTLE. 

EAVING  the  domestic  cattle,  we  come  to 
the  wild  cattle  of  Palestine  that  appear 
to  have  roamed  among  the  forests  and 
hills  of  the  country  in  Biblical  times. 
In  the  English  version  we  meet  with  two  passages 
(Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  Isa.  li.  20)  where  the  Hebrew  words 


lope  {Oryx  lencoryx)  of  North  Africa,  Syria,  &c. ;  that 
the  horns  seen  in  profile  appear  as  one,  and  hence  the 
mistake  of  regarding  it  as  a  one-homed  animal ;  others 
have  no  hesitation  in  referring  the  unicorn  to  the  one- 
horned  rhinoceros  {R.  unicornis)  of  Asia.  This  is  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  at  this  day.  Now  all 
attempts  to  discover    a    one-horned  animal  that  shall 


ORYX    LEUCOKYX. 


tea  or  to  are  represented  by  "  wUd  ox  "  and  "  wild  biUl " 
respectively ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  animal  denoted 
by  the  original  word  is  rather  some  species  of  antelope 
than  a  bovine  animal ;  this  question  we  shall  consider 
at  another  time.  There  is  another  Hebrew  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible — viz.,  reem,  reeim,  or 
reim,  which  our  translators  always  translate  "  unicorn," 
but  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  means  "  wild  bull," 
as  we  showed  ten  years  ago  ;  see  the  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,  Nov.,  1862,  in  a  paper  on  the 
"Unicorn  of  the  Ancients;  "  the  Quarterly  Review,  on 
the  "  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  No.  227,  &c.  We 
here  reproduce  our  remarks  from  the  first  mentioned : — 
"  And  first  of  all  there  is  the  unicorn  of  the  Bible. 
Pages  upon  pages  have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
gome  have  said  the  animal  must  have  been  the  ante- 


represent  the  unicorn  of  our  English  Bible  are  beyond 
the  mark  entirely,  and  for  this  simple  reason  :  the 
so-called  unicorn  is  no  unicorn  at  all;  the  Hebrew 
word  {reem)  denotes  a  two-horned  animal  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  '  unicorn '  of  our  English 
Bible  owes  its  origin  to  the  Septuagiut  and  Vulgate 
versions.!  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  which  contains  a  por- 
tion of  Joseph's  blessing,  it  is  said,  'His  horns  are 
like  the  horns  of  a  reem.'  Our  translators,  seeing 
the  contradiction  involved  in  the  expression,  '  horns 
of  the  wuicorn,'  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  singular 
noun  as  if  it  were  a  plural  form  in  the  text,  though 
they  give  the  correct  translation  in  the  margin.     The 


1  .vioKlKcpcot  in  all  tbe  passages  but  one,  where  the  Septuagint 
has  uipoi.     The  Vulgate  has  unicornis,  and  Bometimes  rhiiwwros. 
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two  horns  of  the  reevi  are  '  the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh,'  and  repre- 
sent the  two  tribes  which  sprang  from  one  (viz.,  Joseph), 
just  as  two  horns  spring  from  one  head.  Tlie  unicorn 
of  the  Bible,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  at  once,  as 
being  a  very  imhappy  translation  of  the  Hebrew  two- 
horned  reem,  the  animal  denoted  being,  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt,  some  species  of  '  wild  ox,'  as  appears 
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Palestine  and  Syria  in  Biblical  times,  as  is  clear  from 
the  numerous  allusions  to  them  in  Holy  "Writ ;  and  it  is 
interestmg  to  note,  as  an  additional  proof,  that  the  late 
Dr.  Roth  discovered  bones  of  the  lion  in  gravel  near  the 
Jordan.  It  is  therefore  quite  probable  that  futm-e  in- 
vestigations in  Palestine  may  result  in  the  discovery  of 
the  bones  of  Bos  primigenms,  or  Bison  prisms,  or  some 
other  formidable  ox.     AH  readers  wiU  remember  the 
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pretty  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  pas- 
sages where  the  word  occurs  in  Holy  Scripture.  The 
reem,  was  two-horned ;  it  is  almost  always  mentioned 
with  bovine  animals ;  it  is  said  to  push  with  its  horns ; 
it  must  have  been  frequently  seen  roaming  on  the  hills 
of  Palestine,  or  in  the  woods  of  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  allusions  to  it.  It  is  true 
there  is  no  wild  ox  at  present  known  to  exist  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why,  in  early  times,  some 
mighty  species,  allied  perhaps  to  the  urus  which  Caesar 
saw  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  should  not  have  existed  in 
that  country.    Lions  were  certainly  not  uncommon  in 


beautiful  description  of  the  reera  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Now  let  us  compare  with  it  the  aceotmt  Caesar  gives  of 
the  fierce  urus  which  in  his  time  frequented  the  great 
Hercynian  forest :  '  These  uri  are  scarcely  less  than 
elephants  in  size,  but  in  their  nature,  colour,  and  forms 
are  bulls.  Great  is  their  strength  and  great  their  speed 
nor  do  they  spare  man  or  beast  when  they  once  have 
caught  sight  of  him.  The  himtera  are  most  careful  to 
kill  those  which  they  take  in  pitfalls,  while  the  young 
men  exercise  themselves  by  this  sort  of  hunting,  and 
grow  hardened  by  the  toil ;  those  of  them  who  Mil 
most  receive  great  praise  when  they  exhibit  in  public 
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the  homs  as  trophies  of  their  success.  These  uri,  liow- 
ever,  even  when  they  are  young,  cannot  be  habituated 
to  man  and  made  tractable.  The  size  and  shape  of 
their  horns  are  very  different  from  those  of  oiu- 
oxen." 

The  indomitable  nature  ascribed  to  these  wild  uri 
exactly  agrees  vdth  the  description  of  the  reem  as 
given  in  chap,  xxxix.  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  the  ap- 
parently implied  contrast  which  is  made  between  the 
domestic  ox  and  the  wild  ui-us  finds  an  analogue  in 
the  above  exti-act  from  Caesar.  The  same  remark  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  great  size  and  strength 
of  the  Scriptural  reem  when  contrasted  with  the  do- 
mestic oxen  of  Palestrae,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
which  laud  would  naturally  draw  the  same  comparison 
between  their  domestic  cattle  and  the  mighty  reem,  as 
Caesar's  legions  did  between  then-  cattle  [Bos  longifrons) 
and  the  great  Hercyniau  wild  bulls  {Bos  primigenius), 
whose  bones  are  now  occasionally  found,  together  with 
those  of  the  elephant,  hyaena,  &c.,  in  the  Tertiary 
deposits  of  this  country. 

Mention  of  the  reem  is  made  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

"God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt;  he  hath,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  a  reem  "  (Numb,  ssiii.  22;  sxiv.  8). 

"  His  glory  is  Uke  the  firstling  of  his  buUock, 
And  hia  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  reem; 
With  them  shall  he  push  the  people  together 
To  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

And  they  (the  two  horns)  are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim, 
And  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  "  (Deut.  xsxiii.  17). 

We  have  already  explained  this  passage ;  which,  in- 
deed, written  in  full,  explains  itself :  we  only  now  call 
attention  to  the  parallelism : — 

Sb  nin  iiiia  nila 
V2-yp  ctn  ■'2-\p 

BekSr  shoro  hdddr  IS, 

Fefcaniei  r'Sm  karndiv.  i 

The  multitudes  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  are  represented 

by  the  one  horn,  and  the  multitudes  of  the  tribe  of 

Illanasseh  by  the  other  horn,  of  a  bullock  or  wild  bull. 

The  Hebrew  word  occurs  three  times  in  the  Psalms  : — 

"  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth,  for  thou  hast  heard  me  from 
the  horns  of  the  reems"  (xsdi.  21). 

"  He  maketh  them  to  skip  like  a  calf; 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  reem  " 

(rrix.  6),  where  the  parallelism  is  again  to  be  noted. 

"  My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  a  veem  " 

(xcii.  lOV  The  animal  is  also  mentioned  in  Isaiah 
(xxxiv.  6,  7),  where  the  parallelism  of  the  whole  passage 
is  rery  striking : — 

"  The  sword  of  Jehovah  is  filled  with  blood ; 
It  is  made  fat  with  fatness ; 
With  the  blood  of  lamhs  and  ooats, 
With  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  rams ; 
Jehovah  hath  a  saciifico  iu  Bozrah, 
And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Edom ; 
And  the  reems  shall  come  down  with  them. 
The  oien  and  the  strong  hulls." 

Under  the  imago  of  a  great  sacrifice  of  cattle  to 
Jehovah,  the  prophet  describes  a  ten-ible  destruction 
that  is  to  take  place  among  Israel's  enemies,  especially 


the  Edomites.  The  Iambs  and  goats  and  rams,  it  is 
very  probable,  denote  the  people,  while  the  reems,  oxen, 
and  strong  bulls  represent  the  chiefs  and  princes. 

A  fuller  description  of  the  reem  is  given  in  the  Book 
of  Job : — 

"  Will  the  veem  be  willing  to  sei've  thee, 

Or  will  he  abide  by  thy  crib  ? 

Caijst  thou  bind  the  reem  by  his  band  in  his  furrow  ? 

Or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ? 

Wilt  thou  trust  him,  because  his  strength  is  great  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to  him  ? 

Wilt  thou  believe  hiui,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed. 

And  gather  it  into  thy  bain  ?" 

(xxxix.  9 — 12.)  All  this  exactly  suits  some  fierce  tin« 
tamable  luus  or  wild  bull,  but  is  inapj)licable  to  the 
butt'alo,  a  common  beast  of  burden  iu  many  countries ; 
besides,  we  have  shown  above  that  the  buffalo  was 
certainly  not  known  in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times,  being 
comparatively  a  recent  introduction  from  India. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  we  stated  our  belief, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  probability  of  future  investiga- 
tions resulting  iu  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  some 
species  of  wild  Bos  or  Bison.  Our  remarks  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  (ccxx^-ii.,  p.  53),  as  well  as 
in  flie  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Tristram  visited  Palestine,  and 
discovered  in  bone  breccia  in  the  Lebanon  five  teeth, 
which  were  submitted  to  examination  by  a  high 
authority  in  such  matters,  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  who 
said  that  four  of  the  teeth  belonged  to  some  ox  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  aurochs  {Bos  primi- 
genius), and  the  other  tooth  probably  to  a  bison.  Dr. 
Tristram,  commenting  on  our  prediction  expressed  in 
the  Quarterly,  says :  "  We  may  now  congratulate  him 
on  the  speedy  verification  of  his  anticipation,  and  on 
the  further  elucidation  of  an  obscure  Scriptural  refer- 
ence "  {The  Land  of  Israel,  p.  12). 

The  sagacity  of  Mr.  Layard  some  years  ago  led  him 
to  think,  from  the  occurrence  of  wild  bulla  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  that  the  Hebrew  reetn  was  one  of 
these  animals.  "  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  think," 
he  wi'ites,  "  that  the  bull  of  the  sculptures  might  repre- 
sent the  unicorn,  or  raim,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  an  animal  renowned  for  its  strength 
and  ferocity,  and  typical  of  power  and  might  "  {Nineveh 
and  its  Remaiyis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429).  From  all  that  has 
been  said  above,  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  the 
Hebrew  reem  denotes  some  fierce  wild  bull,  once  not 
uncommon  m  Palestine,  though  long  since  extinct  in 
that  country. 

Wo  are  now  going  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
what  we  regard  conclusive  e^ddence  to  prove  that  the 
Hebrew  name  reem  not  only  signifies  a  wild  bull,  but 
that  wild  bulls  actually  did  exist  in  Palestine  about  800 
years  before  Chi-ist.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall 
supply  tiiis  evidence. 

Figures  of  wild  bulls  of  great  size  and  strength 
occur  in  the  old  monuments  of  Nimrud;  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  (page  27),  taken  from  a  marble  slab 
in  the  British  Museum,  represents  an  Assyrian  monarch, 
Assur-natsir-pal  ("  Asshur  protects  his  son  "),  hunting 
wild  bulls,  about  B.C.  884.     The  ideogram  for  a  wild 
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buU,  ^^«^  (forming  the  syllable  am),  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  sculptures.  Assyrian  scholars  read 
the  sign  phonetically  as  rim  or  rhnu  ;  and  that  this  is 
correct  appears  from  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  animal 
is  expressed  by  syllables,  thus,  ri-i-mu  or  ri-mxi,.  They 
interpret  the  word  to  mean  "  a  wild  ox." 

The  following  are  passages  where  the  rimu,  or  wild 
bull,  is  spoken  of : — 

1.  "  Mat-su  kima  alpl  am  {rimi),  a-dis"  {i.e,  "his 
country  like  oxen  [wild  bulls]  I  trod  down  ")  (Noms, 
Assyrian  Diet.,  i.,p.  21).  The  word  alpi  is  the  ordinary 
Assyrian  word  for  "cattle."  It  is  clearly  the  Hebrew 
eleph  (pi.  alaphim);  its  being  followed  by  the  ideogram 
gi\"en  above  helps  to  determine  the  meaning  of  rimii, 

2.  "  As-rxi  ru-su-qu  i-na  niri  ya  ri-nia-nis  at-ta-Jciz" 
(p.  55)  ("  A  diflBlcult  place  on   my  feet  like  a  wild  bull 


the  Hittites  and  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  he  killed "). 
Thus  it  appears  nothing  is  wantmg  to  show  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  reevi  is  a  wild  bull,  and 
that  these  animals  existed  in  Palestine  in  historical 
times  about  800  years  before  Christ. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  pay  attention  to  the  form  and 
size  of  the  horns  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  domestic  cattle 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  horns 
of  the  wild  bull  or  reenv.  These  last  are  much  stronger 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  domestic  animals.  We 
might  expect  some  reference  to  these  large  and  power- 
ful horns  in  the  Assyrian  monuments ;  and  this,  too, 
we  absolutely  find.  The  reem  is  not  uufrequeutly 
expressed  on  the  monuments  as  mn'si,  i.e.  "  the  horned 
reem;"  'si  being  used  ideographically  for  karnu,  "a 
horn,"  the  Hebrew  keren. 


Mil 


ASSUR-NATSIB-PAL,    KING    OF   ASSYEIA,    HUNTING   WILD    BULLS.       (ASSYRIAN; 


I  encountered").  The  word  ri-ma-nis  is  an  adverb 
formed  from  the  old  plural  of  rimu  in  an{u),  like  tulanis, 
"  in  heaps.'" 

3.  TF.  bucJial  rimi  dan-nu-te  su-tu-ru-te  na  -pis-ta 
su-nu  u-sak-ti  ("  Four  wild  buUs,  full-grown  and  fine, 
their  lives  I  cut  off ")  (p.  81). 

The  monuments  also  show  that  these  rhni  were 
hunted  in  Palestine.  On  the  Broken  Obelisk,  pro- 
bably of  Assur-natsir-pal,  these  words  occur : — 

\^  R<  SET  ^r  <T-'tEn  - 

"Rimi  ....  81  pa-an  Chn-nt-ie  va  in  nir  Lib-na-a- 
m  i-duk"   ("Wild  bulls  which  opposite  the  land  of 


In  the  annals  ef  Tiglath-pileser  I.  the  following 
words  occur:  "X.  am-'si  bu-cha-li  .  .  .  lu  a-dxik^' 
(i.e.,  "  ten  full-grown  horned  wild  bulls  I  killed  "  (see 
Norris,  Assyr.  Diet.,  i.,  p.  81).  Again,  on  the  Broken 
Obelisk  of  Assur-natsir-pal:  ''Am-'si  ina  iz-bam 
{mitpanu)  va-san-kit"  (i.e,  "horned  wild  bulls  with 
his  bow  he  brought  down")  (Norris,  i.,  p.  311).  Thus 
these  wild  cattle  or  uri  are  spoken  of,  being  especially 
characterised  by  the  strength  and  size  of  their  horns. 

Since  much  of  the  above  was  written  we  have  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  kind  help  in  Assyrian  and  Accadian  words, 
and  who  thus  writes  to  us  on  this  matter  : — "  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  evidence 
is  complete,  that  reem  means  a  wUd  bull,  and  that  we 
have  historical  evidence  of  its  former  existence  in 
Palestine." 

Both  the  urns  and  the  bison  had  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range.  They  were  to  be  found  from  the 
Rhine  to  China,  in  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor :  while  they 
or  allied  species   are  still  found  in   Siberia  and  the 
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forests  both  of  Northern  and  Southern  Persia ;  whUe 
tlio  gigantic  Gkinr  {Bibos  gmir)  (of  which  animal  we 
possess  a  magnificent  pair  of  horns),  and  several  con- 
geners, are  spread  over  all  the  mountain  wildernesses  of 
India,  and  the  SlierifP-al-Wady ;  and  a  further  colossal 
species  roams,  with  other  wild  bulls,  in  the  valleys  of 
Atlas  (Hamilton  Smith,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.). 

Gigantic  oxen  belonging  to  the  genera  Bison  and 
Bos  once  roamed  at  large  in  our  own  country,  but  we 
have  no  historical  record  of  their  existence.  Skulls  and 
hom-cores,  and  a  few  bones,  chiefly  metatarsal  and 
metacarijal,  which  have  been  found  in  some  places  in 
England  and  Scotland,  show  the  existence  of  a  large 
taurine  race  which  was  probably  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  old  inhabitants  before  the  invasion  of  Britain  by 
JuHus  Caesar.  When  the  Roman  ai-mies  penetrated  the 
forests  of  Belgium  and  Germany,  they  found  two  large 
species  of  wild  cattle,  the  JJnis  and  the  Bison.  Of  the 
urus,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of 
the  horns,  we  have  already  spoken ;  the  bison  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  shaggy  coat.  "Germany,"  says 
Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  viii.  15),  "though  it  has  not  very 
many  animals,  has  some  fine  kinds  of  wild  oxen,  bisons 
with  long  manes,  and  uri  of  remarkable  strength  and 
speed"  {Jubatos  bisontes,  excellentique  vi  et  velocitate 
uros).  Seneca  briefly  and  characteristically  describes 
these  two  species  : — 

"  Tibi  daut  varise  pectora  tigres. 
Tibi  villosi  terga  bisontes 
Latisque  feri  cornibus  uri"  (Hipp.  vi.  3), 

The  urus,  which  Professor  Owen  identifies  with  the 
Bos  primigenius,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
allu\'ial  beds  of  rivers  aud  the  newer  Tertiary  deposits 
of  tliis  country,  in  marlpits  in  Scotland,  in  drift  sand 
overljTng  the  London  clay,  in  a  tumulus  of  the  Wilt- 
shire downs,  ScC,  has  long  become  extinct,  though  it 
seems  to  have  existed  at  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  to  have  been  occasionally,  together  with 
the  bison,  caj^turcd  and  exhibited  alive  in  the  shows  of 
the  amphitheatre.  The  genus  Bos  differs  from  the  genus 
Bison  in  these  i)articulars  : — "  The  forehead  of  the  ox 
(bos)  is  flat,  and  even  slightly  concave;  tliat  of  the 
aurochs  (bison)  is  convex,  though  somewhat  less  so 
than  the  buffalo ;  it  is  quadrate  in  the  ox ;  its  height, 
taking  the  base  between  the  orbits,  being  equal  to  its 
brradth ;  in  the  aurochs,  measured  at  the  same  place, 
the  breadth  greatly  exceeds  the  height,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  2.  The  horns  are  attached  in  the  ox  to 
the  extremity  of  the  highest  salient  lino  of  the  head, 
that  which  separates  the  forehead  from  the  occiput; 
in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  two  inches  behind  the  root  of 
the  horns.  The  jilane  of  the  occiput  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  the  forehead  in  the  ox ;  the  angle  is  obtuse 
in  the  aurochs.  Finally,  that  plane  of  the  occiput  is 
quadrangular  in  the  ox,  but  semicircular  in  the  aurochs  " 
{Menagerie  du  Mas.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  quoted  from  Owen). 
"  The  ribs  never  exceed  in  number  thirteen  pairs  in  any 
species  of  Bos  proper ;  the  European  Bison  or  aurochs 
has  fourteen,  and  the  American  Bison  fifteen  pairs  of 
ribs"  {British  Fossil  Mainmals  and  Birds,  pp.  492, 493). 


From  the  recent  character  of  the  osseous  substances 
of  the  skulls  obtained  from  marlpits  in  Scotland,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  concludes  that  the  Bos  primigenius  main- 
tained its  ground  longest  in  Scotland.  Tliere  may  be 
found  here  and  there  in  history  marks  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  uri  in  Germany  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Caesar, 
Seneca,  and  Pliny.  It  is  related  of  Charlemagne  that 
he  used  to  hunt  bisons  and  uri  when  in  the  humour. 
"  Cum  ecco  quietis  et  otii  impatientissimus  Carolus  ad 
venatum  bisoutium  vel  urorum  in  nemus  ire,  et  Persa- 
rum  nuntios  seciun  parat  educere  "  (Saugall,  lib.  ii.  De 
Carolo  M.,  c  ii.,  quoted  from  Du  Gauge's  Gloss.,  s.  v. 
"  Urus  ").  Professor  Owen  writes,  "  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  two  kinds  of  great  vrild  oxen  recorded  in  the 
Niebelungen  Lied  of  the  twelfth  century  as  having 
been  slain  with  other  beasts  of  chase  in  the  great  hunt 
of  the  Forest  of  Worms,  are  mentioned  under  the  same 
names  which  they  received  from  the  Romans  : — 

'  Dar  nach  schluch  er  schiere  einen  Wisenl  und  einen  Elch, 
Starcher  Vre  vier,  und  einen  grimmen  Schelch.' 

('After  this  he  straightway  slew  a  Bison  and  an  Elk, 
Of  the  strong  Uri  four,  and  a  single  fierce  Schelch.') 

Tlio  image  of  the  great  urus  iu  the  full  vigour  of 
life  is  powerfully  depicted  in  a  later  poem,  destined 
perhaps  to  be  as  immortal  as  the  Niebelungen  : — 

'  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
That  roam  iu  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  on.' 

But  the  following  stanza  shows  that  Scott  drew  fiis 
picture  from  the  Chillingham  vrild  cattle : — 

'  Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  hand, 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow  ; 
Spurns  with  black  hoof  and  horn  the  sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow ' 

(Scott,  Ballad  of  Cadyotc  Castle)." 

We  do  not  think  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  thinking  of 
the  ChiUingham  mid  cattle ;  he  doubtless  had  in  view 
a  passage  from  the  Scotlce  Descriptio  of  Lesley  (p.  13\ 
where  a  huge  fierce  wild  bull  is  mentioned,  very  white 
in  colour,  with  a  mane  like  a  Hon. 

The  Bison  has  continued  down  to  this  day ;  it  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Moldavia,  aud 
the  Caucasus.  It  has  never  been  domesticated,  but 
herds  are  protected,  to  the  number  of  about  800,  in 
the  forest  of  3ialowioza,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  There  is  a  vei-y  fine  stuffed 
specimen  of  this  aurochs  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  presented  some  years  ago  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Caesar  and  Pliny  say  that  the  large  horns  of 
the  urus  were  anxiously  sought  after  for  making  into 
cups  to  be  used  at  splendid  entertainments,  or  for 
ornaments,  the  tips  being  bound  with  silver.  The 
ancient  monarchs  of  Assyria  also  prized  the  horns  of 
wild  cattle  for  ornaments ;  such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing occur  on  the  monuments :  "  Silver,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  horns  of  wild  oxen  (lea  am-si)  without 
number  I  received  them."  "  Their  skins,  their  horns 
{Jcai  sv/nu),  with  wild  oxen  alive  to  my  city  Assur,  I 
carried  "  (Norris,  Assyr.  Diet.,  ii..  p.  502).     The  figui-es 
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of  the  wild  bulls  wliicli  occur  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments exhibit  strong  animals  with  long  powerful  horns, 
and  would  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  the  genus 
Bos,  and  not  to  the  genus  Bison. 


Note. — The  European  Bison— the  Bos  Bison  of  Liunaeus,  the 
Bison  Bonassus  of  Gray,  the  Bison  priscii^  of  Owen,  the  Urochs, 
Auer-ochs,  Wald-ochse,  &c. ,  of  German  writers — is  no  douht  iden- 
tical witli  the  fossil  Aurochs,  these  being  the  ancestors  of  the 
animals  now  living  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania. 
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THE    HEEODIAN   FAMILY. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 


)T  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  this  dynasty,  and  of  the 
influence  which  it  exercised  for  good  or 
evil — mostly,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  evil — on  the 
fortunes  and  chai'acter  of  Judaism.  That  account  will 
come  in  its  natural  place,  as  part  of  the  series  of  papers 
to  which  we  have  given  the  title  of  "  Between  the 
Books,"  and  which  will  include  the  period  that  in- 
tervenes from  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  are,  however, 
many  points  of  interest  to  the  general  student  of  the 
Gospels  in  which  the  narrative  of  Josephus  or  other 
Jewish  writers  presents  coincidences  that  at  once  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  records  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  show  that  where  those  records  come  into  contact 
with  the  history  of  the  outside  world,  as  forming  the 
stage  on  which  the  Divine  drama  was  being  played  out 
to  its  great  issues,  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the 
time  to  which  they  purport  to  belong,  and  are  accurate 
with  an  unconstrained  accuracy  which  was  not  likely  to 
he  met  with  in  documents  that  were  the  mythical  after- 
growth of  a  later  age.  So  far,  then,  the  coincidences 
which  will  be  noticed  here  will  have  something,  at 
least,  of  an  evidential  value.  In  not  a  few  instances, 
it  is  believed,  they  will  serve  to  throw  a  fresh  light 
on  passages  the  full  significance  of  which  is,  for  want 
of  adequate  knowledge,  but  half  perceived  by  many 
readers.  It  will  bo  convenient  to  arrange  the  coinci- 
dences more  or  less  chronologically. 

I.    HEROD    THE    GREAT. 

(1.)  "  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in 
three  days  ?"  ( Jolm  ii.  20.)  "  And  as  some  spake  of  the 
temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  stones  and 
gifts  "  (Luke  xxi.  5).  ''  As  He  went  out  of  the  temple, 
one  of  lus  disciples  saith  unto  Him,  Master,  see  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here  "  (Mark 
xiii.  1). 

It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Herod,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  title  and  power  of  king  of  Judea  through 
the  murder  of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  last  representative  of 
the  priestly  Maccabsean  dynasty,  and  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  to  win  the  good-will  of  his  subjects 
and  the  praise  of  other  nations  by  works  of  a  dazzling 
magnificence.  Among  these,  which  included  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Augustus  at  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  a  theatre  for  gladiatorial  games  and  chariot 


races  at  Caesarea,  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  public 
buildings  at  Nicopolis  and  at  Antioch,  and  (strange 
combination !)  the  revival,  in  something  of  their  old 
splendour,  of  the  Olympic  games,  that  which  fixed 
itself  most  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  (b.c.  20).  Ten 
thousand  workmen  were  pressed  into  the  service,  a  thou- 
sand priestly  garments  provided  for  the  more  solemn 
celebration  of  sacrifices  and  daily  psalmody,  the  priests 
themselves  trained  to  be  overlookers  of  the  works.  The 
foundations  were  relaid  on  those  of  the  older  Temple  in 
large  white  stones ;  the  Temple  was  surrounded  with 
cloisters ;  a  golden  vine  covered  the  gateway  with  its 
branches  and  its  clusters.  The  inauguration  of  the  sanc- 
tuary took  place  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  work  had  been 
begun,  but  the  cloisters  were  not  finished  for  eight  years 
(Joseph.,  Ant.  xv.  11).  The  bounty  of  the  king,  however, 
did  not  end  here.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
from  time  to  time,  he  adorned  it  with  costly  gifts,  in- 
cluding, in  one  memorable  instance,  a  golden  eagle,  dedi- 
cated, we  may  well  believe,  in  honour  of  the  master  of 
the  Roman  legions,  which  roused  the  zeal  of  the  Jews, 
as  bringing  with  it  the  pollution  of  the  holy  place  by 
the  worship  of  a  gi-aven  image  (Joseph.,  Ant.  xvii.  6). 
His  example  was  doubtless  followed  by  the  wealthier 
priests  and  citizens,  by  pilgrims  who  came  from  distant 
countries  ;  and  from  the  date  when  the  restoration  was 
begun,  B.C.  20,  to  that  when  our  Lord  began  his  ministry, 
A.D.  26  (a  period  of  exactly  forty-six  years), ^  the  work 
probably  never  entirely  ceased.  The  multitude  at  Jeru- 
salem were  strictly  within  the  letter  when  they  described 
the  building  as  ha^ang  gone  on  for  that  period.  It  was 
upon  the  "goodly  stones  and  gifts  "  thus  brought  together 
that  the  Galilean  disciples  gazed  with  admiration. 

(2).  It  was  probably  to  the  reign  of  this  Herod  that 
we  have  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the  party  or  sect  known 
as  the  Herodians.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  men- 
tion of  them  by  that  name  in  the  New  Testament  occurs 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  16)  and  St.  Mark 
(iii.  6  ;  xii.  13),  and  that  they  are  not  mentioned  at  all 
by  Josephus  or  any  other  writer.  The  name  was  in  its 
form,  like  Mariani,  Pompeiani,  and,  wo  may  add,  Chris- 
tiani  (the  followers  of  Marius,  Pompeius,  Christus), 
essentially  Latin  in  its  form,  and  implied  that  it  was 

'  Our  liOrd  was  "  about  thirty  years  of  age  "  at  the  time  of  his 
baptism  (Luke  iii.  23).  The  actual  date  of  the  Nativity  must 
be  placed,  however  (the  Christian  era  having  been  inaccurately 
reckoned  when  it  first  came  to  be  employed),  at  B.C.  4,  and  the 
ccmmT-nceiiiont  of  his  ministry  coincides,  therefore,  not  with  A.D« 
30,  but  with  AD.  26. 
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given  after  Roman  influences  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the 
nation.     The   Herodians  are  obWously  something  more 
than  a  political  party,  something  less  than  a  religious 
sect.     They  differ  from  the  Pharisees  on  the  question 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  as  Horod 
and  his  eons  had  compelled  their  subjects  to  do  (Matt. 
xxii.  16,  17).     They  coalesce  with  them,  sometimes,  as 
in  the  instance  just  referred  to,  under  the  guise  of  a 
simulated  opposition,  sometimes  in  open  union  against 
the  Teacher  in  whom  they  saw  a  common  enemy.     The 
oi'igin  of  the  party  as  such  is  not  very  definitely  marked. 
A  movement  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  the  Pharisee  party  may,  however,  with  some 
probability,  bo  regarded  as  its  starting-point.     The  great 
Rabbi  Hillel  had  at  one  time  as  his  colleague  a  certain 
Menahem,  identical  probably  with  Manaen  the  Essene, 
of  whom  more  hereafter.    The  former  continued  stedfast 
to  the  milder,  wider  forms  of  Pharisee  tradition,  such 
as  that  of  which  Gamaliel  was  afterwards  the  repre- 
sentative, and  watched  with  jealousy  and  disfavour  the 
Hellenising,  heathenising  policy  of  the  son  of  the  Idu- 
mean  Antipater.     The  latter,  attracted  by  the  hopes  of 
advancement  and  the  rising  power  of  Herod,    seceded 
from  his  party,  and  was  followed  by  not  less  than  eighty 
of  his  adherents  among  the  Scribes.      They  adopted,  as 
the  outward  ])adge  of  their  new  position,  the  luxurious 
habits  and  the  gorgeous  dress,  glittering  with  gold  em- 
broidery,   in   which    the   Herodian    dynasty    delighted 
(comp.  Acts  xii.  21).     Such  a  body  would  ob\aously  be 
regarded  by  the  zealous  Pharisees  much  in  the  same  way 
as  those  among  the  high  AngUcan  party  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  were  regarded 
by  the  Non-jurors,  and  yet  would  still  retain  points  of 
contact  with  them,  leading  sometimes  to  actual  co-opera- 
tion.    The  fact  just  mentioned  throws  a  new  light  upon 
the  words    spoken    by  our     Lord  to   the   disciples   of 
John  the  Baptist,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see?     A  reed  shaken  -with  the  wind?"     The 
preacher  of  repentance  was  not  like  those  Scribes  of 
shifty  and  supple  nature,  who  veered  about  as  the  wind 
of  court  favour  blew  from  this  or  that  point  of  the  com- 
pass. "  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?    A  man  clothed 
in  soft    raiment  ?     Behold,  they  that    are   gorgeously 
apparelled,   and  live  delicately,  are   in  king's  houses " 
(Matt.  xi.  7,  8 ;  Luke  vii.  24,  25).     The  Baptist  was  not 
like  those  renegade  teachers  who   had   sunk   into  the 
liveried  parasites  of  a  court.     Both  descriptions  fit  in 
with  admirable  precision  to  the  character  of  the  Hero- 
dians, to  the  followers  of  Menahem,  and  they  do  not  fit 
in  to  any  other  party  or  sot  of  teachers  who  could  be 
contrasted  with  the  Baptist.     And  the  probability  of 
their  being  thus  referred  is  strengthened,  we  may  add, 
by  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  Luke 
vi.  11  with  Mark  iii.  6,  that  the  coalition   between  the 
Herodians  (whom  St.  Luke  does  not  mention)  and  the 
Pharisees  had  all  but  immediately  preceded  the  words  of 
indignant  scorn  which  St.  Mark  does  not  record.     The 
coincidence  in  this  case  is  one  of  that  most  interesting 
kind,  in  which  a  fact  mentioned  altogether  incidentally 
by  one  writer  supplies  the   key   to  the    right   under- 


standing of  words  recorded  by  another.  May  we  not 
believe  that  the  studied  mockery  with  which,  when  our 
Lord  was  brought  before  the  Tetrarch,  he  and  his  men 
of  war  "  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,"  was  an  act  of 
vindictive  malice,  seeking  to  revenge  the  scorn  which 
the  supporters  of  Herod  had  felt  so  keenly  ?  We  know 
from  Matt.  xxii.  10  that  the  Herodians  were  at  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  time,  and  we  should  naturally  look  for  them 
among  the  prominent  persons  at  their  prince's  court. 

(3.)  The  name  of  Menahem  just  mentioned  connects 
itself  with  another  set  of  facts  in  the  history  of  Herod 
the  Great.  In  the  childliood  of  that  king  an  Essene 
who  bore  that  name,  and  whose  austerity  of  life  had 
won  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  had  greeted 
him,  as  by  a  divine  impulse,  as  the  future  king  of  the 
Jews,  had  warned  him  against  his  besetting  vices,  and 
predicted  the  punishment  that  would  fall  upon  him  if 
he  yielded  to  them.  When  the  prophecy  was  half  ful- 
filled, and  Herod  had  gained  the  kingly  title,  he  sent  for 
the  Essene  prophet,  and  inquired  how  long  he  was  to 
retain  possession  of  his  power.  The  eager  question  was 
not  definitely  answered,  but  as  he  held  out  a  hope  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  at  least,  Herod  dismissed  him  with 
honour,  and  continued  to  favour  the  Essenes.  Josephus, 
who  records  the  story  {Antiq.  xv.  11,  §  5),  had  at  one  time 
attached  himself  to  the  Essene  communities,  and  his  in- 
formation probably  rested  on  what  he  had  heard  as  one 
of  the  traditions  of  the  sect.  It  is  obviously  all  but 
impossible  to  avoid  connecting  this  naiTative  with  the 
facts  that  there  was  a  foster-bi-other  of  Herod  the 
tetrarch,  who  bore  the  name  of  Manaen  or  Menahem 
(Acts  xiii.  1),  and  that  one  of  the  same  name  was  the 
leader  of  the  seceding  scribes  who  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Herodian  party  described  in  the  last  section. 
In  some  way  or  other,  we  may  believe,  Horod  sought  to 
show  honour  to  the  jirophet  by  bringing  up  his  son  or 
grandson  as  a  child  of  the  palace,  among  his  own  sons. 
The  influence  which  such  an  association  may  have  had 
on  the  tetrarch's  cliaracter,  and  the  other  coincidences 
which  connect  themselves  with  it,  will  be  noticed 
more  fully  below.'  It  is  remarkable  that  at  a  later 
date,  when  Archelaus  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
had  a  strange  mysterious  vision  that  perplexed  him, 
he  too  consulted  a  diviner  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes, 
who  was  held  in  respect  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams 
{Antiq.  xvii.  11). 

(4.)  More  striking  stUl,  as  illustrating  what  we  are 
told  in  Matt.  ii.  of  the  suspicious  temper  and  relentless 
cruelty  of  the  king,  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Josephus  of 
the  old  age  of  Herod.  One  by  one,  all  whom  he  sus- 
pected among  his  own  children  had  fallen  victims  to  his 
jealousy.  But  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the 
sons  of  Mariamne,  his  best  loved  wife,  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  were  strangled  at  Sebaste  in  Samaria.  A 
little  later,  in  the  Avretchedness  of  an  old  age  which  re- 
minds us  in  its  utter  misery  of  that  of  Tiberius,  his 
body  devoured  by  ulcerous  sores,  his  soul  tormented  by 
its  remorse,  after  a  half-accomplished  attempt  at  suicide, 

^  Compare  also  the  writer's  Biblical  Studies,  Essay  on  Muaacn. 
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he  gave  orders  that  Antipater,  another  son,  should  also 
be  put  to  death.  Even  the  Emperor,  who  had  long 
supported  him,  was  weary  of  the  ceaseless  complaints 
brought  by  the  tyrant  against  his  own  childi*en,  and  said, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  scorn,  that  it  was  better  to  be  a 
swine  of  Herod's  than  a  son.  What  was  more  likely 
than  that  aU  the  suspicions  of  such  a  man  should  be 
roused  "by  the  tidings  that  men  had  come  from  the  East 
asking,  "Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?"  that, 
with  the  usual  craft  of  his  nature,  he  should  dissemble 
his  jealousy,  and  feign  a  desire  to  do  homage  to  the 
king  whom  his  people  were  expecting  ?  We  must  not 
forget  too  that  iu  the  interval  between  the  Nativity  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Magi  there  had  occurred  the  j)resenta- 
tion  iu  the  Temple,  and  that  it  must  already  have  been 
whispered  in  secret  among  those  who  "  looked  for  re- 
demption in  Israel  "  that  from  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David,  and  the  stir  and  throng  of  the  first  census  of 
Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  One  had  been  bom  who  should  be 
"  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel."^ 

(5.)  The  imperial  hoti  mot  just  mentioned  connects 
itself  with  another  fact  in  the  Gospel  history.  The 
history  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs  shows  that,  at  least 
in  Galilee,  it  was  not  uncommon,  though  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  for  large  herds  of  swine  to 
be  kept,  in  order,  we  may  believe,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  into  whose  diet  swine's  flesh,  in  some 
form  or  other,  entered  so  largely.  How  long  that  traffic 
had  existed,  or  whether  there  was  any  demand  for  the 
forbidden  flesh  among  the  older  inhabitants — remnants 
of  the  old  Canaanite  races  and  the  like — of  Galilee,  we 
cannot  say.  But  the  saying  now  before  us  shows  that 
Herod  at  all  events  had  sanctioned  and  extended  it,  and 
though  not  eating  swine's  flesh  himself  (his  defiance  of 
the  religious  scruples  of  his  people  does  not  seem  to 
have  gone  as  far  as  that),  to  have  sanctioned  what  he 
might  make  a  source  of  profit,  and  to  have  compelled 
or  persuaded  his  subjects  to  become  herdsmeu  of  the 
unclean  beast.  After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  Jerusalem, 
with  orJy  occasional  visits  from  the  Procurator,  became 
more  intensely  Jewish ;  Galilee,  under  Antipas,  more 
thoroughly  Romanised.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  were  so  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and  it  is 
in  that  region  that  we  meet  with  a  form  of  the  peasant's 
life  which  in  Judea  would  have  been  looked  on  with 
abhorrence,  and  which  was  taken,  as  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  as  the  type  of  extremest  degradation. 

II.   AECHELATTS. 

(1.)  The  position  of  Archelaus  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels  is  entirely  a  subordinate  one.  He  is  mentioned 
but  once.  When  Joseph,  after  hearing  in  Egypt  of  the 
death  of  Herod,  rose  and  took  the  young  child  and  his 
mother,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel,  he  "  heard  that 
Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judaea  in  the  room  of  his  father 
Herod,  and    was   afraid  to  go  thither "  (Matt.  ii.  22). 

^  The  ehrouolog-y  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Nativity  is 
aot  without  difficulty.  Wieseler,  the  most  thorough  and  accu- 
rate of  harmonists,  places  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  immediately 
after  the  presentation  in  the  Temple 


Two  things  are  noticeable  in  this  statement,  (a)  The 
fact  of  Archelaus  being  the  successor  of  his  father 
seems  to  have  come  upon  Joseph  as  something  unex- 
pected ;  so,  indeed,  it  might  well  do.  The  right  of  suc- 
cession in  an  Eastern  monarchy  like  that  Avhicli  Herod 
had  founded  was  somewhat  unsettled,  and,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  imperium,  was  practically  made  to  depend 
on  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  present  owner. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  rapidly  changing  jealousies 
and  suspicions  of  the  later  years  of  Herod's  reign  that  no 
less  than  three  such  wills  were  made  one  after  another ; 
the  first  appointing  Antipater,  who  was  afterwards 
executed ;  the  second  Herod  Antipas,  afterwards  the 
Tetrarch  ;  and  lastly,  one  made  just  before  his  death,  de- 
signating Archelaus.  It  may  well  have  been,  therefore, 
that  one  who  had  left  Judsea  before  Herod's  death  would 
be  more  surjii-ised  to  find  that  prince  wielding  the 
sceptre,  (fe)  The  narrative  implies  that  Joseph  thought 
there  would  be  greater  safety  under  Herod  Antipas 
in  Galilee  than  there  was  under  Ai-chelaus  in  JudaBa. 
This  also  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  evil  natiu-e  of  Antiims  had  not 
as  yet  fully  shown  itself.  That  of  Archelaus  rivaUed> 
within  a  few  months  of  his  accession,  the  cruelty  of 
his  father.  The  Passover  came,  and  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  crowded  with  pilgrims.  An  enthusiastic 
wish  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  two  leaders, 
Judas  and  Matthias,  who  had  died  what  was  looked 
upon  as  a  martp-'s  death  against  the  heathenising  en- 
croachments of  Herod,  took  possession  of  the  mul- 
titudes, and  wrought  them  to  a  feverish  excitement 
Archelaus  grew  alarmed,  sent  in  his  horsemen  to  dis- 
perse them,  and  on  meeting  with  resistance  attacked 
them  and  slew  not  less  than  three  thousand  men.  The 
remembrance  of  this  massacre  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  men  when  Joseph  found  himseK  on  his 
way  back  from  Egypt,  and  may  well  have  led  him  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  sheltered  home  at  Nazareth  rather 
than  in  David's  city,  in  which,  as  belonging  to  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  he  probably  possessed 
some  patrimony.  It  may  have  helped  to  determine  his 
course  of  action  that  while  Archelaus  was  at  that  time 
actually  governing  in  Jerusalem,  Antipas  had  taken  his 
departure  for  Rome  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  through 
the  Emperor's  favour,  the  confirmation  of  his  father's 
second  will  which  had  assigned  him  the  kingdom 
(Joseph.,  Antiq.  xvii.  2,  §§  6,  8,  9). 

(2).  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pounds,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (xix.  13),  that  it 
begins  with  the  statement,  "  A  certain  nobleman  went 
into  a  far  country  to  receive  for  himseK  a  kingdom,  and 
to  retui-n,"  that  after  what  we  may  call  the  substance  of 
the  parable,  which  it  has  in  common  with  St.  Matthew's 
parable  of  the  Talents,  it  adds  wliat  that  does  not  give 
us,  the  incident  that  his  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent 
a  message  after  him,  saying,  "  We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us  ;"  that  on  his  return  in  power  he 
takes  vengeance  on  his  subjects,  "  Those  mine  enemies, 
which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
hither,  and  slay  them  before  me."     In  any  other  period 
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of  Eastern  rule,  in  any  other  stale  of  society,  such  a 
picture,  a  nobleman  gaining  a  kingdom  as  the  result  of 
a  distant  journey,  would  have  been  wanting  in  dramatic 
truthfulness.  It  was  precisely  the  kind  of  imaginary 
history  which  the  actual  events  of  the  reign  of  Arche- 
laus  were  likely  to  suggest.  Immediately  after  the 
massacre  above  referred  to,  Antipas  started  for  Rome 
to  urge  liis  claim  to  the  throne  ;  Archelaus  followed  liim, 
and  scones  of  accusation  and  recrimination  followed.  The 
Emperor  reserved  his  decision,  and  during  the  interval 
a  delegation  of  fifty  envoys  representing  eight  thousand 
citizens  arrived,  pom-iug  out  their  complaints  against 
Archelaus  and  his  father,  and  above  all  imploring  that 
they  might  be  delivered  for  the  future  from  all  kingly 
rule,  especially  from  that  of  one  so  cruel  and  barbarous 
as  Archelaus.  The  Emperor,  true  to  the  balancing 
policy  of  Roman  rulers,  took  a  middle  course,  gave 
Archelaus  the  actual  government  of  Judaoa  with  the 
title  of  ethnarch.  and  the  promise  of  the  higher  name 
if  he  merited  it  by  his  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  and 
appointed  Antipas  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee.  Arche- 
laus returned  to  Palestine,  revenged  himself  on  the 
"  enemies  who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over 
them,"  and  ruled  with  greater  cruelty  than  ever.  A 
second  complaint  addressed  to  the  Emperor  soon 
followed ;  Archelaus  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  defend 
himself,  condemned,  deposed,  and  banished  to  Vienne 
in  Gaul  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  xvii.  9,  §  11). 


(3j.  One  more  fact  in  the  life  of  this  king  is  not 
without  its  interest  as  bearing  on  the  Gospel  history. 
He  too  married  his  brother's  wife  (Glaphyra,  the 
widow  of  Alexander,  by  whom  ho  had  three  children), 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  law,  which,  while  it  prescribed 
that  marriage  where  there  was  no  issue,  forbade  it  in  all 
otlier  cases.  It  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  better  and 
more  devout  Jews.  The  youth  of  the  Baptist  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  horror  which  that  unla^vful 
union  had  caused  in  the  minds  of  Pharisees  and  priests. 
There  is,  however,  no  record  of  any  protest  ha\'ing  been 
made  against  it.  The  old  indignation  must  have  been 
rekindled  when  a  like  crime,  aggravated  by  tho  fact 
that  in  this  instance  the  husband  was  still  li\Tng,  wa3 
perpetrated  by  Antipas  in  the  marriage  of  his  brother 
Philip's  wife.  The  witness  which  the  preacher  of  repen- 
tance bore  against  the  sin  was  the  utterance  of  a  very 
widely  spread  feeling  against  this  breaking  down  of  oven 
one  of  the  barriers  which  the  Jews,  with  all  their  faults, 
looked  on  with  reverence  as  safeguards  of  the  purity  of 
home.  It  may  be  worth  while  noting,  for  some  readers, 
that  the  Philip  who  was  thus  wronged  was  not  tho 
tetrarch,  but  another  son  of  Herod,  who  lived  on  his 
own  property  near  Jerusalem,  and  that  Herodias,  who 
thus  passed  from  one  brother  to  another,  was  herself 
the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and  therefore  niece  to 
both  her  husbands,  so  that  the  maniage  was  doubly 
unlawful  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  xvii.  11 ;  xviii.  5). 
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TESTAMENT. 


BT  THE  VERT  KEV.  R.  PAYNE  SMITH.  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 


i  HE  prophet  Isaiah  is  by  general  consent  the 
greatest  of  all  Hebrew  writers,  and  the 
foremost  of  the  long  list  of  seers  who 
form  so  remarkable  an  element  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  race.  And  yet  we  know  but  little 
of  his  personal  history.  His  writings  are  his  great 
memorial,  and  these  so  fully  describe  the  person  and 
offices  of  tho  Messiah,  that  from  the  time  of  St.  Jerome 
downward  ho  has  been  known  as  the  Evangelical 
Prophet.  We  cannot,  however,  understand  his  position 
without  a  cursory  glance,  first,  at  the  state  of  prophecy 
in  his  days ;  and  secondly,  at  that  of  Hebrew  literature. 
At  first,  then,  the  prophets  were  the  great  orators  of 
the  Jews.  Standing  apart  alike  from  the  government 
and  the  priesthood,  they  were  an  irregular  power,  freely 
criticising  and  interfering  both  with  church  and  state, 
originating  and  controlling  the  chief  popular  move- 
ments, and  intervening  in  all  the  great  crises  of  aifairs 
with  wonderful  energy  and  success,  but  depending  for 
their  influence  mainly  upon  tlie  effect  of  their  words. 
Till  the  time  of  Samuel  we  hear  but  little  of  them,  and 
we  may  be  right  in  gathering  from  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  ^^sit  of  Saul  to  Samuel,  to  inquire 
about  his  lost  asses  (1  Sam.  ix.),  tkat  as  a  class  the  seers 


did  not  then  stand  very  high  in  popular  estimation  or 
possess  political  power.  Samuel's  own  position  was 
very  different.  He  was  Eli's  successor  in  the  priest- 
hood, and  it  was  part  of  the  duties  of  the  high  priest  to 
consult  God  by  Urim  and  Thummim.  Moreover,  his 
personal  qualities  had  led  to  his  being  acknowledged, 
from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  -vni. 
13 — 1.5\  as  the  judge,  or  temporal  ruler,  of  Israel.  The 
addition  to  such  a  man  of  high  prophetic  power  both 
largely  influenced  the  people  in  their  choice  of  him  as 
their  ruler,  and  ensured  him  their  obedience.  But 
among  the  measures  taken  by  him  for  the  restoration , 
of  Israel  from  tho  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen,  one,  1 
fraught  with  great  results,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
rudiments  of  education.  Till  his  days  probably  none  but 
priests  of  the  noblest  class  could  read  or  write ;  but  in 
the  fields  round  his  own  house  at  Ramah  he  gathered  a 
few  young  men  of  promise,  whom  he  trained  for  em- 
ployment in  church  and  state.  Soon  similar  schools 
sprang  up  in  several  of  the  larger  towns,  at  Bethel 
for  instance,  and  Jericho,  and  Gilgal ;  and  as  these  were 
presided  over  by  prophets,  we  find  their  pupils  both 
bearing  the  same  name  and  growing  into  a  numei'oua 
class,  whose  learning  stood  in  such  high  esteem,  that  r.s 
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early  as  David's  time  they  had  become  the  historians 
aud  chrouiclers  of  the  coiirt.  Unlike  the  jiriesthood, 
the  prophetic  office  was  open  to  all;  it  depended  neither 
upon  birth  nor  station ;  even  education  and  training  in 
the  prophetic  schools  was  no  certain  stepping-stone  to 
it.  No  doubt  there  were  vast  numbers  of  men  who 
were  prophets  simply  by  education.  Four  hundred 
3uch  were  found  in  Samaria,  even  after  Jezebel's  perse- 
cution, and  prophesied  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  before 
Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  6).  Even  these 
belonged  to  no  special  caste,  but  were  recruited  from  all 
ranks  alike ;  but  above  these,  from  time  to  time,  there 
stood  forth  men  instinct  with  Divine  power — few  in 
number,  but  vast  in  might  and  dignity ;  men  who  spake 
for  God,  and  who  were  felt  to  be  invested  with  super- 
human awfubiess. 

It  was  in  the  northern  kingdom  that  prophecy  first 
rose  to  this  colossal  grandeur.  The  Mosaic  institutions 
had  fallen  there  into  decay.  Jeroboam  had  engrafted 
upon  them  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as  symbolised  by 
the  Egyptian  bull  Apis;  Ahab  and  Jezebel  tried  to 
crush  them,  aud  set  up  instead  the  worship  also  of  the 
Sim,  as  represented  by  the  Sidonian  Baal.  "Were  the 
powers  of  the  state  to  be  permitted  thus  to  overthrow 
Jehovah's  worship  ?  No !  God  always  grants  his 
people  a  choice.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  his 
worship  must  be  done  by  them,  not  for  them ;  and  the 
I)rophets  were  his  aj)peal  to  the  national  conscience. 
Elijah  and  Elislia  stepped  forth,  therefore,  in  propor- 
tions as  vast  as  the  evil  with  which  they  had  to  straggle. 
But  in  vain.  They  delayed  Israel's  fall ;  wrought  a 
reformation  among  large  masses  of  the  people ;  saved 
multitudes  of  souls;  but  idolatry  gradually  prevailed, 
and  Israel  was  carried  away  into  a  capti\aty  which  to 
this  day  has  been  followed  by  no  restoration. 

In  Judeea  the  prophets  never  attained  to  so  grand  an 
elevation  as  in  Israel.  Tliey  always  wi-ought  within 
a  narrower  circle,  and  more  as  a  literary  than  as  a 
popular  power.  In  the  books  of  Chronicles  we  find  the 
names  of  a  large  number  who  compiled  histories  of  the 
kings  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem;  and  while  writing 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  art  much  practised 
in  Israel — though  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  days  of 
Ahab — it  is  reasonably  certain  that  from  the  time  of 
David  there  was  a  large  literary  class  at  Jerusalem. 
The  historians  mentioned  in  Chronicles  wei'o  the  suc- 
cessors of  Dan  and  Gad,  who  kept  the  records  of 
David's  court.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  learned  and 
versatile  Solomon,  the  number  of  writers  must  have 
largely  increased.  Of  this  educated  class,  the  priests 
and  prophets  formed  the  chief  proportion ;  and  the 
many  Psalms  written  iu  these  two  reigns,  and  the  per- 
fection of  style  attained  to  in  them,  prove  that  the 
standard  of  literary  excellence,  even  at  this  early  period, 
was  a  very  high  one. 

But  after  the  days  of  Solomon  literature  for  a  while 
decayed.  The  rupture  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  loss  of 
nattonal  power  and  glory,  the  disastrous  invasion  of 
Shisliak,  and  the  tyrannical  nature  of  Rehoboam's 
government,  all  conspired  to  lower  the  national  tone, 
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and  turn  its  ability  into  inferior  channels.  Still  we 
find  Shemaiah  and  Iddo  writing  books  (2  Chron.  xii.  15), 
but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Hezekiah  that  learning 
again  attained  to  something  like  its  ancient  proportions, 
or  indeed  surpassed  them. 

During  this  intermediate  time  there  was  nothing  to 
call  forth  great  energy  on  the  part  of  the  prophets. 
The  kings  were  in  general  good,  if  often  feeble,  men. 
The  nation  was  slowly  ripening  for  its  high  purpose, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  had  removed  the  two 
dangers  of  a  despotic  court  at  home,  and  a  military 
policy  abroad.  First  under  Jehoshaphat,  and  then  under 
Uzziah  aud  Jotham,  Judaea  enjoyed  gi-eat  prosperity; 
and  though  the  sixteen  years'  reign  of  the  foolish  Aliaz 
brought  with  it  a  bitter  reverse  of  fortune,  yet  it  was 
not  enough  to  undo  the  effects  of  the  able  government 
of  the  kings  who  had  preceded  him  ;  and  in  Hezekiah 's 
reign  Jewish  literature  reached  its  Augustan  age. 

It  was  a  reign  of  very  chequered  events  in  political 
matters.  The  dark  cloud  long  gathering  on  the  Tigris 
burst  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  mountains  of 
Judaea.  The  great  Assyrian  warrior  Sennacherib,  the 
pictorial  record  of  whose  numberless  conquests  has 
been  so  strangely  disentombed  for  us  within  the  last 
few  years,  that  we  are  as  familiar  with  his  features  as 
with  those  of  Napoleon  or  Wellington,  laid  his  heavy 
hand  upon  Hezekiah's  dominions ;  but  after  many  a 
severe  struggle,  there  were  stUl  tranquil  years  in  store 
for  Judaea  aud  her  king.  And  of  this  period  many 
literary  monuments  remain.  Many  psalms,  less  \'igorous 
and  forcible,  but  more  cahnly  beautiful,  were  written, 
inscribed  to  Asaph  and  others  of  the  minstrels  of  the 
Temple.  A  supplementary  collection  of  the  psalms  of 
David  was  made,  of  wliich  Ps.  Ixxii.  20  is  a  record. 
Search  was  made  for  proverbs  by  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv. 
1) ;  Micah  and  other  prophets  flourished ;  but  above  all 
Isaiah  wrote  liis  matchless  poetry. 

Apparently  he  held  a  high  rank  in  the  city,  for 
Hezekiah,  when  sending  a  deputation  to  him,  chose 
his  highest  officers  and  the  elders  of  the  priests  (2  Kings 
xix.  2).  Many  of  the  Rabbins  assert  that  he  was  of 
royal  lineage,  and  brother  of  King  Amaziah  ;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  proof.  Still  more  unfounded  is  the  idea 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  he  was  son  of  the 
prophet  Amos  ;  for  his  father's  name  is  in  the  Hebrew 
quite  different,  though  the  same  in  Greek  and  English. 
Really  we  know  nothing  of  his  parentage,  but  his 
dwelling,  we  find,  was  not  in  the  city  of  Zion,  or  in 
the  Temple  buildings,  but  in  the  lower  town ;  for  such 
in  the  Hebrew  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  translated 
in  our  version,  "  Afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the 
middle  court  "  (2  Kings  xx.  4).  It  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  he  was  the  head  and  chief  of  the  prophetic 
order,  holding  in  Jerusalem  the  same  rank  which  Elisha 
had  held  iu  the  prophetic  schools  in  Israel.  To  such 
a  position  his  great  talents  as  well  as  his  high  gift 
of  prophecy  would  justly  entitle  him.  And  these  gifts 
seem  to  have  developed  themselves  at  an  early  age ;  for 
he  was  appointed  to  write  the  annals  of  the  great  King 
Uzziah  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
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22).  For  as  Lis  life  was  prolonged  certainly  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  reigii  of  King  Hezekiali,  whose  death  is 
eoparatod  from  that  of  Uzziah  by  a  period  of  no  less 
than  sixty  years,  at  the  utmost  ho  could  have  been  bnt  a 
young  man  when  appoLutod  to  this  task,  and  yet  already 
in  the  year  in  which  King  Uzz.iah  died  he  had  been 
called  to  tho  office  of  prophet  by  a  vision  of  eurjmssing 
mnguificeueo. 

The  Rabbins  have  indeed  a  tradition  that  ho  survived 
Hezekiali,  and  having  provoked  the  anger  of  Manasseh 
by  his  opposition  to  his  idolatries,  was  by  his  order 
enclosed  in  a  hollow  tree  and  sawn  asunder.  To  this 
martyrdom  of  Isaiah  the  words  in  Heb.  xi.  37  are  often 
supposed  to  refer ;  but  really  there  is  no  axithority  for 
this  legend,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Isaiah  could 
have  lived  to  so  great  an  age.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  sui)posing  that  Isaiah  had  but  just  amved 
at  manhood  when  ho  was  api)ointed  a  pi'ophet;  for 
equally  tho  call  came  to  Jeremiah  when  stiU  but  a  youth, 
or  as  less  correctly  rendered  in  our  version,  "  a  child  " 
(Jer.  i.  6).  But  no  more  gloi-ious  vision  is  recorded  in 
tho  Bible  than  that  by  which  ho  was  inaugurated  to  his 
office.  He  saw  in  the  Temple  the  Deity  sitting  enthroned 
among  tho  seraphim,  and  adored  with  thrice  repeated 
cries  of  "  Holy  is  Jehovah  of  hosts  !  "  Slirinking  with 
natural  timidity  from  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  he  is 
nevertheless  solemnly  dedicated  to  Jehovah's  service  by 
his  lips  being  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar, 
while  withal  he  is  warned  that  his  mission  would  bo 
apparently  in  vain.  In  the  very  acme  of  Uzziah's  pros- 
perity tho  prophetic  vision  saw  Judah  wasted  mthont 
inhabitant,  the  hoiises  empty,  the  land  desolate.  Tet  she 
could  not  perish.  The  Jew  then  as  now  bore  a  charmed 
existence.  In  Isaiah's  days  the  great  pur^xiso  for 
which  God  had  formed  tho  nation  was  still  altogether 
unaccomplished:  even  now  there  is  part  of  the  work 
as  yet  not  done  (Rom.  xi.  15).  And  so  the  call 
of  Isaiah  ended  in  the  repetition  of  the  old  promise. 
The  t}i)o  of  fallen  Israel  is  the  oak  in  winter,  stripped 
of  the  luxuriance  of  its  summer  foliage,  but  not  dead. 
Its  substance  is  yet  in  it,  and  in  due  time  it  shall  revive 
(Isa.  vi.  13). 

So  wonderful  a  picture  of  life  in  death,  i-epresenting 
60  truly  the  intense  vitality  of  the  Jews  under  so  long 
a  sei-ies  of  national  reverses,  was  a  strange  Adsion  to 
greet  the  eye  of  the  child-seer,  called  so  young  and  Avith 
such  high  gifts  to  his  office;  and  it  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  Isaiah  was  born  and  educated  at  a  time  of 
great  and  long-continued  national  prosperity.  But  he 
lived  to  seo  tho  beginning  of  those  troubles  which, 
coming  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon  and  Rome,  have 
literally  fulfilled  the  vision's  boding  words. 

For  a  long  time,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the 
youtiiful  prophet  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part 
in  national  affairs.  His  earliest  prophecy  is  that  con- 
tained in  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  though  we  must  not  suppose 
that  his  wi-itiugs  give  us  the  record  of  the  whole  actiWty 
of  his  life.  Ea'cu  of  this,  his  first  prophecy,  the  date  is 
uncertain  ;  but  ho  describes  the  comitry  as  enjoying  the 
utmost  prosperity  (ii,  7),  while  tho  long  Hst  of  articles  I 


of  feminine  adornment  enumerated  in  chap.  iii.  shows 
how  great  was  the  luxury  then  prevalent,  while  the 
things  themselves  are  as  difficult  to  understand  as  would 
be  a  similar  list  of  the  toilet  requisites  of  a  West-end 
lady  of  tho  present  day.  But  such  luxury  is  just  the 
theme  which  a  youthful  poet  would  ksh  with  his  satire, 
only  Isaiah's  indignation  rises  to  nobler  proportions 
than  that  of  Juvenal,  or  of  CA^n  those  famous  sermons 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  launched  against  the  foibles  of  tho 
women  of  his  days. 

A  far  more  interesting  question  is  the  relation  of 
Isaiah  to  the  in'ophct  Micah  ;  for  tho  prediction  begins 
with  three  versos  quoted  verbatim  from  Micah  iv.  1 — 3, 
not  omittmg  tho  "  and ''  at  tho  beginning  (rendered  in 
Micah,  In  our  A'orsion,  "but").  Now  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18, 
we  read  that  Micah  uttered  this  prophecy  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiali,  and  that  it  made  a  very  great  impression  upon 
both  king  and  people.  Thus  there  is  no  little  difficulty 
in  harmonising  the  matter ;  for  we  are  distinctly  told  in 
Jeremiah  that  the  prophecy  is  Micah's,  and  not  Isaiah's. 
Next,  the  manner  of  quotation  drives  vis  to  the  same 
conclusion ;  while,  nevertheless,  the  general  date  of 
these  three  chapters  cannot  well  be  later  than  the  days 
of  Jotham.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  were  pre- 
fixed to  this  prophecy  at  the  time  when  Isaiah  wrote 
chap,  i.,  and  placed  it  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  a  coUectiou 
of  his  works,  published  probably  about  710  B.C.,  and 
containing  chaps,  i. — xxxv.,  with  an  historical  appendix 
consisting  of  four  chapters  more.  The  quotation  hangs 
loosely  upon  Isaiah's  prophecy,  while  it  is  the  very 
centre  and  core  of  Micah's,  as  subsequently  it  gives 
the  key-note  to  some  of  Isaiah's  ovra  writings,  as,  f(»' 
instance,  to  chap.  xxv.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  Isaiah,  -when  editing,  as  we  should  say,  a 
collection  of  his  prophecies  in  Hezekiah's  days,  should 
prefix  to  them  words  with  which  all  Jerusalem  was  then 
ringing,  and  should  thus  both  himself  solemnly  reaffirm 
the  appalling  vision  of  Micah,  and  also  add  weight  to 
his  own  warnings  by  quoting  words  so  faviious  and  so 
foar-inspiring. 

Commentators  constantly  forget  that  the  date  of  a 
prophecy  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  is  not  merely 
that  of  tho  time  at  which  the  events  referred  to  in  it 
happened,  but  also  that  of  the  i)eriod  when  the  author 
finally  published  it  in  a  written  form.  Most  prophecies 
were,  I  imagine,  published  immediately  in  some  form  or 
other ;  bnit  when  tho  author  made  a  collection  of  such 
as  had  a  lasting  and  permanent  signifieancy,  he  would 
probaHy  both  omit  what  had  served  its  purpose,  and 
add,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  whatever  would 
increase  their  usefulness.  Such  an  addition  seems  to 
be  this  quotation  from  Micah  prefixed  to  an  older  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  at  the  time  whe:i  tlie  first  cliapter  v.m  . 
written. 

In  that  chapter  we  have  first  a  general  title  to  t'l  ■ 
vrovks  of  Isaiah,  in  which  they  are  called  his  Yisiii;, 
with  direct  reference,  doubtless,  to  the  marvellous  siglii 
by  which  ho  was  inaugurated  to  his  office  (chap,  ^^i.). 
We  ha\-e,  further,  the  date  given  of  Isaiah's  labours, 
extending  through  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Aha'. 
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aucl  Hezekiah.  The  last  name  fixes  generally  the  date 
when  the  volume  was  put  forth  in  its  written  form  ;  it 
must  have  been  at  some  time  in  Hezekiah 's  reign,  and 
probably  was  about  the  middle  of  it,  when  Isaiah  would 
be  about  sixty- five  years  of  age. 

Its  whole  matter  is  prefatory,  a  sermon  rather  than 
a  prediction,  sliarply  rebiiking  princes  and  people  for 
their  sins,  warnLug  them  that  no  amount  of  attendance 
upon  Temple  services,  so  magnificently  restored  by 
Hezekiah,  would  avail  without  personal  repentance  and 
holiness.  But  what  decidedly  fixes  the  date  is  the 
account  of  the  Assyrian  invasions.  The  whole  country 
desolate,  the  fenced  cities  all  captured,  bands  of 
marauders  roving  without  check  far  and  wide  over  the 
laud,  Zion  alone  unconquered,  but  even  it  shorn  of  its 
gloiy,  and  compared  to  a  booth  of  boughs  put  up  for  the 
temporary  lodging  of  the  keepers  of  a  melon  garden. 
But  all  this  is  past :  a  remnant  is  left ;  the  Temple  once 
again  resounds  ^vith  the  tramj)  of  worshippers ;  sacri- 
fices of  fed  beasts  tell  of  the  restoration  of  agriculture. 
There  has  been  time  to  recover  from  the  worst  effects 
of  the  invasions  of  Sennacherib.  Now  as  the  historical 
appendix  ends  with  the  account  of  the  embassy  from 
Merodach-baladan,  itself  a  proof  of  the  falling  power 
of  Nineveh,  and  of  Hezekiah 's  growuig  prospeiity,  and 
as  this  restoration  of  national  weal  is  not  obscurely 
indicated  in  chap,  i.,  it  is  not  without  grounds  that  we 
consider  that  this  portion  of  Isaiah's  works  was  collected 
by  the  prophet  himself,  arranged  in  order,  and  published 
about  three  or  four  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  host.  Isaiah  may  well  have  given  new  force 
to  his  former  predictions  by  putting  at  their  head  the 
startling  words  with  which  Micah  had  alarmed  all  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  returning  power  and  prosjjerity  may  have 
made  the  warning  more  than  ever  necessary. 

It  was  probably  their  sijnUarity  in  subject  to  the 
preface  in  chap.  i.  that  made  Isaiah  place  the  pro- 
phecy contained  in  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  that  of  the 
unfruitful  ^-ineyard  (chap,  v.),  before  the  account  of  his 
inauguration  to  his  office.  Thus  far  all  is  general.  It 
is  the  usual  lesson  of  the  preacher — and  the  prophets 
were  Israel's  preachers — Repent :  for  man  is  coiTupt ; 
but  God  merciful.  But  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  on 
his  th-rone  ushers  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
Isaiah's  j)i'edictions — that  contained  in  chaps,  ^di.,  rai., 
and  ix.  1 — 7 ;  and  tlie  importance  of  this  prophecy  was 
apparently  the  I'cason  why  Isaiah  placed  in  front  of  it 
his  own  solemn  call. 

Ahaz  had  probably  been  upon  the  throne  of  Judasa 
for  two  or  three  years  when  a  powerful  confederacy 
was  formed  against  him  l)y  Pekah,  king  of  Samaria, 
and  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus.  And  the  league  was  at 
first  only  too  successful.  In  one  day  there  fell  in  battle 
120,000  valiant  warriors  of  Judah,  and  200,000  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  6,  8). 
No  wonder  that,  as  the  confederate  kings  maxched  upon 
Jerusalem  with  the  avowed  intention  of  utterly  destroying 
it,  "  the  heart  of  the  people  was  moved  as  the  trees  of 
theAvood  are  moved  with  the  wind."  With  some  show, 
nevertheless,  of  courage,  the  yoimg  king  took  measures 


for  the  coming  siege,  and  while  visiting  the  works  on  the 
north-eastern  aide  of  the  city,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
supplied  with  water,  and  where,  too,  an  assault  would 
probably  be  made  upon  the  walls,  the  prophet  went  forth 
to  meet  him. 

His  son  was  specially  ordered  to  go  with  him,  and  we 
may  notice  how  the  names  of  the  prophet's  family 
contain  the  substance  of  his  predictions.  His  own 
name  means  the  "  salvation  of  Jah,"  or  Jehovah : 
Shear- jashub  is  "a  remnant  shall  return."  Chastise- 
ment there  is  to  be,  and  national  ruin,  and  dispersion, 
and  captivity ;  but  never  a  total  destruction.  The  other 
son  lias  a  name  of  less  significance,  portending  only  the 
speedy  fall  and  spoiling  of  Samaria.  Accompanied 
then  by  his  elder  son,  Isaiah  meets  the  idolatrous  king, 
assures  him  of  deliverance,  and  offers  him  a  sign  in 
proof  thereof.  But  Ahaz  had  cast  off  his  allegiance  to 
Jehovah,  and  with  a  certain  show  of  consistency  will 
accept  no  sign  from  a  Deity  whom  he  no  longer  sei-ves. 

But  Judah  is  stiU  Jeliovah's  people,  and  he  grants 
them  the  sign  rejected  by  t]ie  royal  house.  And  here 
we  must  notice  that  the  word  "  sign "  is  oiu*  word 
"miracle."  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  word  rendered 
"  miracle  "  in  om*  version  is  constantly  in  the  Greek 
"  sig-n : "  and  thus  what  Isaiah  offered  was  a  miracle, 
that  is,  a  sign  of  God's  presence,  not  in  the  ordinaiy 
workings  of  nature,  but  in  some  special  and  super- 
natural way.  Ahaz  wUl  have  no  mii-acle :  Isaiah  gives 
him  the  miracle  of  the  margin's  child,  the  Immanuel.  A 
mere  ordinary  event  is  not  in  Biblical  language  a  sign. 

Yet  this  sign  has  an  ordinary  side  to  it.  As  far  as 
Ahaz  and  unbelievers  generally  were  concerned,  there 
was  nothing  more  than  a  plain  promise,  though  couched 
in  an  obscure  form,  that  within  about  two  years  all 
danger  from  the  confederacy  woiild  have  passed  away. 
Who  or  what  was  the  ahnah,  or  virgin ;  who  or  what 
the  child ;  and  why  the  name  "  God  with  us : "  Avitli 
all  this  Ahaz  had  notliiug  to  do.  It  was  one  of  the 
dark  sayings  which  Hebrew  seers  loved  so  well.  But 
that  the  two  kings  would  in  two  years  be  swept  away, 
of  that  the  promise  was  clear. 

There  was  the  clear  tlireatening,  too,  of  long  and 
desolating  invasions.  By  the  eating  of  cui-ds  and  honey 
is  signified  the  cessation  of  all  the  ordinary  processes  of 
agriculture.  There  is  no  corn,  no  vintage,  no  olives, 
but  such  produce  only  as  grows  of  itself.  On  the 
sloping  hill-sides,  where  there  were  wont  to  be  vino- 
yards  with  a  thousand  vines,  each  worth  a  piece  of 
silver,  the  scanty  popuhition  wiU  come  with  bows  and 
arrows  to  shoot  the  game  which  has  found  there  an 
undisturbed  covert,  or  to  pasture  the  heifer,  or  two  or 
three  sheep,  which  are  all  they  have  managed  to  save 
from  the  iuvadirg  foe  (vii.  21 — 24). 

In  the  r..-.ain  this  picture  is  ideal.  Tlie  land  was  not 
so  wasted  in  tlie  days  of  Aliaz,  nor  even  when  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  the  hoa^-ier  hand  of  Sennacherib  lay 
upon  the  country.  We  must  carry  on  oiu*  minds  to  the 
fltiys  when  the  Jews  had  gone  into  captivity  at  Babylon. 
Then  agiiculiure  did  tlius  utterly  cease,  and  the  laud 
enjoyed  a  sabbath-fallow  for  seventy  years. 
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But  the  meaning  is  probably  quite  general.  For 
Ahaz  there  is  the  special  prediction  that  within  two 
years  the  confederacy  of  Pekah  and  Rezin  shall  be 
utterly  broken  up.  There  is  then  a  picture  of  deep 
and  entire  niin ;  of  the  laud  bare  as  if  shorn  by  a  hired 
razor ;  of  invading  armies  passing  over  it  like  a  flood 
reaching  to  the  very  neck ;  of  the  inhabitants  "  hardly 
bestead  and  hungry,"  and  in  desperation  cursing  alike 
their  king  on  eartli  and  God  in  heaven ;  of  trouble  and 
"•loom,  and  "  driven  to  darkness  "  of  desolation.  All  this 
completely  transcends  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz ;  nor  when  that  king  had  refused  to  ask  for  a  sign 
can  we  imagine  the  prophet  doing  more  for  him  than 
granting  the  assurance  that  the  danger  which  so  bowed 
the  heart  of  him  and  his  people  would  pass  away.  Most 
certainly,  then,  do  these  considerations  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  promise  of  the  almaWs  Child,  of 
the  Son  on  whose  shoiilder  is  the  key  of  goveniment, 
and  whose  awful  names  are  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  Eternity,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  cannot  be  tied  down  to  the  times  of  Ahaz ;  it 
rises  to  too  grand  proportions,  is  surrounded  by  repre- 
sentations of  things  with  which  Ahaz  had  nought  to 
do,  is  a  jewel  set  altogether  in  too  ideal  a  framework, 
for  any  just-thinking  commentator  not  to  see  in  it  the 
portraiture  of  Judah's  ideal  king,  the  Messiah,  and  of 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  sliining  forth  upon  man  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  walkmg  amid 
the  deep  darkness  of  sin. 

After  a  very  interesting  prophecy  addressed  to 
Samaria  (ix.  8 — x.  4),  remarkable  for  being  arranged 
in  regular  strophes,  we  next  have  a  magnificent  poem 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (x.  5 — xii.  6).  After 
a  description  of  the  pride  of  Assyria,  there  is  a  wonder- 
fully ^^^'id  description  of  the  march  of  Sennacherib  on 
Jerusalem ;  but  just  as  he  has  reached  the  mountains 
that  gird  her  roimd,  and  shakes  his  hand  against  her  m 
haughty  exultation  as  if  sure  of  victory,  God  smites  him 
down.  Like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  cut  down  mightily 
he  falls,  and  the  prophet  without  pause  or  break,  so 
miserably  caused  in  our  version  by  the  division  into 
chapters,  contrasts  with  him  a  feeble  sucker  that  shall 
grow  out  of  another  hewu-down  tree.  Yes,  Judah  is 
to  fall  too ;  but  not  by  Sennacherib.  Hezekiah's  royal 
house  is  to  fade  away ;  but  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  not 
from  Hezekiah's  descendants,  but  going  back  to  the 
time  when  his  ancestry  were  simple  farmers  at  Beth- 
lehem, there  is  to  spring  forth  one  in  whom  not  David's 
kingdom,  but  an  era  of  universal  peace  and  happiness, 
is  to  reiave.  Agam  we  say  that  Isaiah's  words  cannot 
be  tied  do^vn  to  the  temporal  fortunes  of  Judaea.  For 
Hezekiah  there  was  nothing  more  than  the  assurance 
that  Sennacherib  would  not  capture  Jerusalem.  The 
veiy  march  is  ideal,  for  Isaiah  tells  us  that  Sennacherib 
did  not  approach  the  city  (Is>a.  xxxvii.  33),  and  appa- 
rently it  was  at  Pelusium,  far  enough  from  Jerusalem, 
that  the  Assyrian  army  was  destroyed.  There  then 
follows,  though  in  dim  outline,  a  picture  of  Judah's 
dispersion,  of  the  fall  of  her  kings,  to  be  followed  by  an 
empire  of  peace,  under  a  righteous  king,  on  whom  rests 


the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  and  who  is  Israel's  Messiah, 
Christ  our  Lord. 

And  now  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  we 
have  a  series  of  hurdens,  or  rather  sentences,  decrees 
of  God,  against  Babylon,  in  which,  in  chap,  xiv.,  the  pro- 
phet surpasses  even  himself  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
poetry ;  against  Moab,  made  doiibly  interesting  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Moabite  stone  ;  against  the  whole  Nile- 
land,  and  si^ecially  Egypt ;  against  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, called  "  the  desert  of  the  sea ; "  against  Jerusalem, 
called  "the  valley  of  vision;"  and  against  Tyre.  In 
the  next  four  chapters  (chaps,  xxiv.— xxvii.\  we  have  a 
general  picture  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  of  the  gathering 
back  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah  to  worship  in  the  holy 
mount,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Then 
follow  woes  (chaps,  xxviii. — xxxiii.) :  woe  on  Samaria ; 
woe  on  Ariel,  that  is,  Jerusalem ;  woe  on  those  who 
looked  to  Egypt  for  deliverance ;  woe  on  those  who 
trusted  not  in  God ;  woe  on  the  Assyrian  spoilers. 
Then  upon  these  follow  the  judgment  of  the  heathen ; 
and  finally  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  and 
the  happiness  of  Gospel  times  (chaps,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.). 
In  this,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  col- 
lection of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  as  previously  in  chap, 
xxxii.,  in  the  midst  of  the  woes  addressed  to  apostate 
Judah,  we  have  the  same  iihenomenon  as  has  been  twice 
before  mentioned.  Isaiah,  borne  aloft  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  breaks  away  entirely  from  the  present;  he 
leaves  Hezekiah  and  his  fortunes  far  behind,  and  mounts 
into  an  ideal  region.  But  that  region,  ideal  then,  was 
the  representation  of  Christ's  kingdom.  And  that 
kingdom  is  in  part  ideal  still.  The  prophet's  vision 
describes  what  Christ  really  is,  and  what  his  kingdom 
ought  to  be.  But  his  Church  has  only  in  jmrt  answered 
to  Isaiah's  glomng  jjicture  :  too  often  only  in  small 
part.  "  "Wo  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,"  and 
church  history  shows  us  more  of  the  vessels  than  of 
the  treasure  that  is  within. 

Attached  to  the  book  of  prophecies,  and  probably 
published  at  the  same  time,  is  the  history  of  the  invasion 
of  Judaaa  by  Sennaclicrib,  the  account  of  Hezekiah's 
sickness,  a  hymn  of  tlianksgiv-ing  composed  l)y  that 
monarch  himself,  and,  finally,  the  visit  of  MerocLach- 
baladan's  ambassadors,  and  the  reproof  that  followed 
of  Hezekiah's  pride,  with  the  terrible  denunciation  that 
his  seed  should  serve  as  oumichs  in  the  court  of  Baby- 
lon, a  prediction  painfully  fulfilled  in  Daniel  and  others. 
Excepting  Hezekiah's  hymn,  the  rest  is  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  Isaiah  ha\'ing  been  restored  in  Heze- 
kiah's time  to  the  office  of  chronicler,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  Ahaz. 

And  now  we  come  to  Isaiali's  final  prophecy,  pub- 
lished by  him  some  years  afterwards,  probably  towards 
the  end  of  the  lives  of  both  Hezekiah  and  himself.  In 
it,  leaving  the  temporal  fortunes  of  Judah  far  behind, 
he  soars  onward  and  upward  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 
The  criticism  of  these  twenty-seven  chaptei'shas  been  the 
crux  and  opprobrium  of  modern  schoLarship.  It  started 
with  the  fullest  belief  in  the  unity  of  this  wo'iderful 
work,  a  unity  evident  to  the  judgment  of  eveiy  attentive 
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reader ;  but  with  equal  confidence  asserted  that  it  was 
written  by  some  second  Isaiah  at  the  close  of  the  Baby- 
lonian ceiptivity,  when  the  growing  power  of  Cyrus  justi- 
fied the  use  of  his  name  in  chap,  xlv.,  as  the  probable 
conqueror  of  Babylon.  But  a  close  comparison  between 
the  words  and  plirases  used  in  the  first  thirty-nine  and 
the  last  twenty- seven  chapters  showed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  resemblance.  The  language  of  the 
two  portions  is  even  in  minute  particulars  the  same  ;  so, 
too,  are  the  ideas.  If  this  second  part  described  Judaea 
as  desolate,  such  was  the  most  common  picture  in  tlie 
first :  if  it  represented  Zion  as  a  wilderness,  and  God's 
holy  and  beautiful  house  as  burned  with  fire  (chap.  Ixiv. 
10, 11),  though  within  a  few  verses  it  speaks  of  city  and 
Temple  as  if  still  standing  (Ixvi.  6),  as  just  before  it  had 
described  the  watchman  standing  upon  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  so  had  the  prophet  started  with  a  quotation 
from  Micah,  part  of  which  was  that  Jerusalem  was  to 
become  heaps  of  ruins,  and  the  Temple  site  a  desolate 
mountain-top.  But  in  fact  all  is  ideal,  and  the  desola- 
tion of  the  city  and  the  bm-nuig  of  the  Temple  refer 
rather  to  the  times  of  the  Romans,  when  the  lineal 
Israel  was  removed  that  the  spiritual  Israel  might  take 
its  place,  than  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

In  fact,  in  reading  it  through  as  modern  critics  have 
done  to  discover  by  internal  evidence  proofs  of  the 
period  when  it  was  wi-itten,  only  two  certain  facts 
appear — the  first,  the  mention  of  Cyrus ;  the  second 
that  the  prophecy  was  written  in  Judaea ;  and  that  the 
people  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  were  given  to 
Moloch  worship.  This  second  fact  is  proved  by  chai). 
hni.  5,  6.  The  Jews  are  there  represented  as  sacrificing 
their  children  to  Moloch  in  dried-up  water- courses,  the 
beds  of  what  in  the  rainy  season  were  rushing  streams ; 
for  such  is  the  meaning  pf  the  word  there  rendered 
"  valleys."  Now  there  were  no  such  valleys  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  no  stones  worn  smooth  by  torrents,  such 
as  are  common  in  Palestine ;  for  the  whole  region  is 
alluvial,  and  watered  by  canals  from  the  Euphrates. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  proof,  but  the  contrary,  that 
the  hon-ible  fanaticism  which  drove  the  people  to  sacri- 
fice their  offspring  to  Moloch  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
and  his  successors,  ever  existed  among  the  exiles  at 
Babylon. 

Criticism  has  therefore  changed  its  front,  and  instead 
of  two  portions  of  Isaiah,  one  a  collection  of  the  most 
remarkable  predictions  of  his  younger  days,  the  other 
the  calm  outpouring  of  his  later  years,  written  at  a  time 
when  he  had  retu-ed  from  active  life,  and  was  bowed 
down  beneath  the  load  of  nearly  eighty  winters,  it  now 
dismembers  all  Isaiah,  and  distributes  his  mangled 
limbs  among  a  host  of  prophets  known  and  unknown, 
extending  from  Isaiah  down  to  Maccabsean  times. 
Manasseh  did  but  saw  him  asunder,  and  this  was  the 
sole  feat  attempted  by  modern  critics  at  first.  Having 
found  this  simple  process  impossible,  they  now  hack 
him  into  small  pieces. 

Into  this  criticism  we  decline  to  follow  them ;  for 
it  involves   a   detailed  consideration  of   almost  every 


chapter ;  nor  is  there  any  agreement  among  the  critics 
themselves,  who,  for  reasons  so  shadowy  often  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  them,  ascribe  the 
same  prophecy  to  men  very  unhke  one  another,  and 
who  lived  at  very  different  times.  One  thing,  however, 
we  may  notice,  that  they  restore  much  of  these  last 
twenty-.seven  chapters  to  Isaiah,  or  to  a  prophet  who 
did  not  live  later  than  Manasseh's  days.i 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  upon  the 
contents  of  these  marvellous  chapters  themselves.  They 
begin  with  Jehovah's  controversy  with  idols.  Now 
this  was  the  great  question  in  Hezekiah's  days.  Tlie 
nation  was  making  its  choice  whether  it  would  serve  a 
spiritual,  unseen  Deity,  Jehovah,  or  the  idols  which  ap- 
pealed to  their  senses,  and  whose  worship  were  impure 
orgies,  which  threw  the  cloak  of  religion  over  licentious 
pleasm-es.  Vigorously  Isaiah  contrasts  the  powerless - 
ness  of  idols,  made,  perhaps,  out  of  the  remnant  of  a 
log,  of  which  the  rest  had  been  burnt  as  firewood,  and 
which  had  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  because 
they  could  not  walk,  and  to  be  nailed  in  their  place  ic^- 
fear  they  should  fallj  vigorously  he  contrasts  these  witli 
the  God  who  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  liis 
hand,  and  metes  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  compre- 
hends the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure. 

But  Isaiah  is  not  content  with  this.  He  appeals  not 
only  to  God's  works  in  Nature,  but  also  to  his  fore- 
knowledge (xli.  22,  23),  and  thus  the  specific  prophecy 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  proof.  If  this  appeal  was  made 
after  the  fact,  the  whole  prophecy  is  a  sliam,  and 
the  claim  that  Jehovah  frustrates  the  pretensions  of 
diviners  and  of  the  wise  men  of  the  earth,  while  He  con- 
firms the  words  of  his  own  messengers  (xliv.  26)  is 
manifestly  dishonest,  and  to  be  rejected  with  scorn. 

We  find,  however,  from  this  time  frequent  allusions 
to  Isaiah's  argimients.  Jeremiah,  the  least  original  of 
all  the  prophets,  reproduces  them  in  chap.  x.  They  are 
reproduced  also  in  Ps.  cxv.,  where  also,  in  ver.  17,  there 
is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  Hezekiah's  prayer,  sug- 
gesting to  us  that  the  wiiter  had  both  that  prayer  and 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah  before  him.  And,  in  short, 
they  were  the  strong  armoury  whence  arguments  against 
idolatry  were  drawn;  and  at  Babylon  they  prevailed. 
There  was  henceforth  no  controversy  among  the  Jews 
between  Jehovah  and  idols  :  the  nation  utterly  rejected 
them,  and  chose  instead  Pharisaism  as  its  sin. 

The  twenty-seven  chapters  are  divided  into  threo 
portions  of  nine  chapters  each  by  a  refrain  occurring  at 
the  ends  of  chaps,  xlviii.  and  Ivii.  In  the  second  part 
Isaiah  leaves  behind  the  controversy  with  idols  and  all 
allusion  to  Babylon,  and  whereas  before  he  had  spoken 
of  Israel  as  being  Jehovah's  servant,  he  now  describes 
the  person  and  offices  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  whom 


1  For  a  more  full  discussion  of  this  question,  see  my  Bampton 
Lectures,  Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ,  ed.  sec,  p.  201;  and 
Professor  Stanley  Leathes'  Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Chrift, 
p.  254.  Also  my  Messianic  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
p.  90 ;  for  the  Almah,  ih.  301 ;  and  on  the  mention  of  Cyrus  by 
name,  ih.  101. 
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the  title  really  belongs.  For  the  name  "servant  of 
Jehovah,"  in  Oriental  phrase,  moans  the  vicegerent  or 
representative  of  Jehovah  on  earth,  and  hence  is  but 
rarely  bestowed.  It  was  the  title  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  5),  because  he  represented  God  to  the  Israelites ; 
it  was  the  title  of  the  Israchtes  (Isa.  xliv.  1),  because 
they  repreoonted  God  to  the  hoaihen  nations  round; 
it  is  especially  Christ's  title  (Isa.  lii.  13),  because  he 
represents  Go<;l  to  all  mankind  (John  i.  18 ;  xiv.  9). 

Starting,  then,  with  references  to  Israel,  to  their 
coming  capti^'ity  and  deliverance,  to  the  great  ques- 
tion then  debated  among  them,  whether  they  should 


serve  God  or  idols,  the  prophet  goes  on  to  describe  their 
duties  as  the  depositaries  of  God's  true  doctrine ;  and 
then,  warming  with  his  subject,  ho  dwells  upon  Christ's 
work  for  man,  and  the  founding  of  his  Church.  With 
many  a  lesson  for  the  long- waiting  time  before  Christ 
came,  with  fuller  warnings  and  riclier  hopes  for  us, 
there  is  still  in  it  a  glorious  vision  not  yet  fulfilled, 
when  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  shall  tUl  all  hearts  with 
love,  when  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  no  longer  bo 
heard  on  earth,  nor  the  voico  of  crying,  but  all  be 
gentleness,  and  happiness,  and  peace ;  because  Christ 
has  seen  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  been  satisfied. 
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"Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  uuto  Jolin,  to  be 
baptized  of  him.  But  Johu  forbad  him,  saying',  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?  And  Jesus  answering 
said  unto  him.  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now  :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness.     Then  he  suffered  him." — Matt.  lii.  13 — 15. 


HE  difficulties  connected  with  the  baptism 
of  John,  and  more  particularly  with  our 
Lord's    baptism  at  his  hands,   are    not 
inconsiderable,  either  in  their   nature  or 
in  their  number. 

Amongst  these  the  following  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves : — Was  the  rite  of  baptism  commonly  observed 
in  the  reception  of  Jewish  proselytes  ?  or  was  it  some- 
thing hitherto  unknown  ?  In  v/hat  sense  are  Ave  to 
understand  the  distinction  drawn  by  Johu  the  Baptist 
between  his  own  baptism  and  that  of  Christ  ?  and  in 
what  respects,  if  any,  does  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
as  afterwards  instituted  by  Christ,  correspond  with  or 
differ  from  the  baptism  of  John?  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  John's  unwillingness  to  baptise  our  Lord,  on 
account  of  his  ov.ti  unAVorthiness,  and  of  the  dignity  of 
Clirist,  with  his  repeated  assertion  in  John  i.  31,  33, 
with  reference  to  this  very  time  and  event,  that  he  did 
not  know  Him  ?  In  what  sense  are  we  to  iutei-pret  the 
words,  "us,"  "noAv,"and  "righteousness,"  in  our  Lord's 
reply  ?  And  lastly,  what  was  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  miraculous  attestation  to  Christ  which  immediately 
followed  upon  his  baptism  ? 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  as  well  from  the  special  design  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  as  from  the  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists,  that  the  baptism  of  John  immediately 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  public  miiiisi  ry  of  Christ  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  our  Lord  was  "about  thirty  years  of 
age"  (Luke  iii.  23)  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  iudepcndeutly  of  other  chrono- 
logical indications,  that  the  baptism  of  Joliu,  who  was 
.six  months  older  than  our  Lord,  began  at  the  time  at 
which  he  had  attained  the  ago  prescribed  in  Numb.  iv. 
3,  23,  47,  fui-  the  Levites  to  enter  upon  "the  service  of 
the  ministry."     Much  has  been  advanced  on  both  sides 


of  the  controversy  I'especting  the  initiation  of  proselytea 
into  the  Jewish  Church  by  means  of  baptism.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  acquir- 
ing reliable  information  from  Jewish  sources  respecting 
any  rites  or  obsei"vances  practised  amongst  them  pre- 
Aaously  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  Church,  will 
best  appreciate  the  degree  of  value  to  be  assigned  to 
later  testimony  on  this  subject.  Such  testimony,  how- 
ever, is  so  abundant,  and  so  explicit,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  Maimonides,  and  other  earlier  and  latei' 
rabbins,  but  also  in  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian 
Talmud,  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
Avas  altogether  an  iuA'ention  of  a  later  period.  This 
presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  consentient  (as  we 
believe)  JcAvish  opinion  that  Israel  Avas  sanctified  to  the 
Lord  by  means  ®f  circumcision,  baptism,^  and  sacrifice  ; 
and  that  as  the  same  rites  Avere  requisite  in  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes,  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  and  wUl 
be  necessary  again,  when  the  Temple  shall  bo  rebuilt, 
so,  during  the  uitermission  of  sacrifice,  baptism,  as  Avell 
as  circumcision,  is  the  proper  method  of  initiation  .mto 
Judaism. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  hoAveA-^er,  that. the  same 
JeAA'ish  authorities  aaIucIi  prescribe  the  necessity  of 
baptism  as  a  rite  of  initiation  for  proselytes  deny  the 
necessity  of  its  obsen^ance  in  the  case  of  the  children  of 
those  who  have  been  fully  initiated ;  holding  that,  in 
like  manner  as  the  original  lustration  of  the  entire 
nation  superseded  the  necessity  of  its  repetition  in  the 
case  of  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  so 
the  baptism  of  the  parents  or  ancestors,  in  the  case  of 
the  admission  of  proselytes  to  Judaism,  rendered  uu- 
necessai-y  the  rencAval  of  the  same  rite  in  the  case  of 
their  children.  Whilst,  then,  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 


1  The  washing'  of  the  clothes  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  pre- 
viously to  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Monnt  Binai  (Exod. 
xix.  11)  is  interpreted  here,  as  clso-wliore,  ns  extending'  to  the 
lustration  of  the  entire  person.  The  whole  nation,  moneover,  had 
already  been  "  baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea  " 
(I  Cor.  X.  2). 
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nance  of  baptism,  in  tlie  recej)tiou  of  proselytes  amongst 
the  Jews,  might  serve  to  aecoimt  for  the  absence  of  all 
expression  of  surprise  at  its  adoption  by  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  case  of  proselytes  from  the  heathen,  it 
will  scarcely  suffice,  of  iiself,  to  account  for  the  general 
concourse  to  the  Jordan  of  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Jndea," 
including  "many  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees"  them- 
selves. If,  then,  we  would  seek  for  any  other  explanation 
of  the  fact  beyond  the  genei'al  expectation  which  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  at  this  period  of  the  advent  of 
some  great  prophet,  and  the  providential  preparation 
of  men's  minds  for  his  reception,  we  must  seek  it,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  in  those  numerous  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  describe  the  blessings 
of  the  new  covenant  under  the  figm-e  of  sprinkling, 
or  washing  with  pure  water  (Isa.  xliv.  3 ;  Ezek.  sxxvi. 
25  ;  Zech.  xiii.  1),  and  in  the  fact  of  wliich  we  have  mi- 
questionable  evidence,  both  as  regards  the  doctrine  and 
practice,  of  the  existence  of  " divei-s  washings"  (or  bap- 
tisms, Heb.  -vi.  2 ;  ix.  10)  amongst  the  Jews,  rather 
than  in  any  formal  adoption  by  the  Baptist  of  their 
traditional  rites  and  ceremonies. 

With  regard  to  the  next  point  which  suggests  itseK 
for  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  an  easier  matter 
to  assert  in  general  terms — what  few  will  be  disposed 
to  deny — the  iufeiiority  of  the  baptism  of  John  to  the 
sacrament  of  Christian  baptism,  as  administered  upon, 
and  subsequently  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  than  it  is  to 
lay  down  in  precise  terms  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

That  the  primary  distinction  to  wliich  the  Baj)tist 
refers  vt-heu  he  contrasts  his  own  baptism  '"  with  water  " 
with  Chi-ist's  baptism  '"'  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost," 
is  not  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  water  baptism, 
seems  to  follow  from  the  following  facts  :  (1)  that  our 
Lord  did  not  baptise  in  his  own  person  (John  iv.  2) ; 
and  (2)  that  the  prophecy  received  its  literal  and  un- 
questionable accomplishment,  as  foretold  by  our  Lord 
liimseK  (Acts  i.  5),  in  the  miraculous  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  inference 
appears  to  be  supported  by  the  fact,  that  wliilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  read  in  Acts  xix.  3  of  the  administration 
of  Christian  baptism  at  Ephesus  to  some  who  had  already 
received  the  l^aptism  of  Jolm,  we  read  of  no  general 
command  to  the  same  effect ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
the  baptism  with  water,  received  at  the  hands  of  John, 
was  repeated,  after  the  reception  of  the  higher  baptism 
"  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  was  whilst  the  Baptist  was  discharging  his  ap- 
pointel  office  as  Christ's  forerunner,  an  office  the  design 
of  which  was  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  31),  tluit  He,  whose  hour  for  that  manifestation 
had  now  come,  presented  himself  at  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  to  be  baptised  of  John.  "  But  John  forbad 
liim,'  saj-ing,  I  have  need  to  be  bax)tised  of  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me  ? "     These  words,  at  first  sight,  un- 


'  The  word  employecl,  SieKwXvev,  is  a  very  strong  one,  denoting, 
probably,  as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  a  preventing  by  gesture, 
hand,  or  voice, 


doubtedly  appear  to  be  inconsistent  vvith  the  twice- 
repeated  assertion  of  the  Baptist  (John  i.  31,33),  "And 
I  knew  him  not."  The  difficulty,  when  viewed  only  in 
reference  to  the  relationship  of  our  Lord  to  the  Baptist, 
might  be  overcome,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  remoteness  of  the  Avolderness  of  Judsea 
from  Nazareth.  It  is  ob-dous,  however,  that  this  con- 
sidei-ation  does  not  meet  the  real  difficulty,  which  con- 
sists in  reconciling  the  knowledg'e  of  our  Lord's  person 
involved  in  the  words,  "  And  John  f orlsad  him,"  with 
the  express  and  repeated  assertion,  '•  And  I  knew  biTn 
not."  ., 

It  would  be  possible,  indeed,  to  explain  the  apparent 
inconsistency  by  the  supposition  that  the  revelation  of 
the  Messiah  was  made  to  John,  not  before,  but  at  the 
A-ery  time  of  His  baptism.  And,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  appears  to  be  the  true  interpretation,  inasmuch 
as  whilst  the  reluctance  of  the  Baptist  to  impart  to 
One  from  whom  he  needed  rather  to  receive,  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  person  and  claims 
of  Chi'ist,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Spirit  upon  our  Lord  (John  i.  33)  which  was  the 
pledge  and  assurance  given  to  him  that  Jesus  was  "  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  which  imparted  to  liim  a  fuller  know- 
ledge than  any  which  he  had  heretofore  possessed  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Nor 
is  it  hard  to  adduce  both  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolm, 
and  also  from  the  Apocalypse,  abimdant  e^ddence  that 
the  words  "I  knewhun  not"  are  fairly  cai)able  of  being 
thus  interpreted.  Thus,  e.g.,  in  John  vii.  28,  our  Lord 
told  the  Jews  that  they  "both  knew  Him,"  and  that 
"  they  knew  whence  He  was ;"  whereas  in  viii.  19,  He 
assures  them  plainly  that  they  "'  neither  knew  Him  nor 
his  Father."  Again,  whereas  in  chap.  vii.  27  the  Jews 
declare,  "  We  know  this  man  whence  he  is,"  we  find 
them  in  chap.  ix.  29  declaring,  as  expressly,  "As  for 
tliis  fellow,  we  know  not  from  whence  he  is."  And,  in 
like  manner,  we  find  St.  John  (Rev.  xix.  12)  testifying 
concerning  the  name  which  he  had  seen  written  (pro- 
bably  upon  the  brow  of  the  Son  of  God),  that  "  no  man 
knew  (it)  but  He  himseH ;"  where  (as  in  Exod.  vi.  3)  it 
s.eems  absolutely  essential  to  understand  the  knowledge 
to  which  reference  is  made,  as  involving  somethiug 
beyond  the  seeing  with  the  eye,  or  the  hearing  with  the 
ear.  If  this  interpretation  of  the  words  ''  I  knew  him 
not "  be  accepted,  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  of 
St.  John  appear  to  be  in  entire  ascDidance.  Whether 
personally  known  or  unknown  to  the  Baptist  heretofore, 
it  was  not  until  the  begiuning  of  our  Lord's  i^ublic 
ministry  that  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  His  person 
was  revealed  to  Lim.  Wiien  first  our  Lord  approached 
the  Jordan  there  was  a  recognition  by  the  Baptist  of 
His  majesty,  like  tliat  which,  thirty  years  previously,  had 
accompanied  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  4i) — • 
something  which  convinced  St.  John  of  his  own  xm- 
worthiness,  and  which  led  him  to  shrink  from  baptising 
with  water  One  who  had  come  to  baj)tise  with  tlie  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  that  the  crowning  attestation  was  given  of  the 
Messiahship,   and  that  the  Baptist  was  not  only  led 
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to  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Son  of  the 
li^-iug  God,  but  also  to  point  liis  disciples  to  Him  as 
"  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tlio 
world  "  (John  i.  29).' 

The  first  official  words  of  Christ,  "  Suffer  it  to  bo  so 
now,  for  thus  it  becometh  xis  to  fxilfil  all  righteousness," 
are  words  the  full  import  of  which  a  volume  could  not 
exjilain,  and  whicli  eternity  alone  can  unfold.  Its  full 
temi)oral  meaning  nii\st  be  given  to  the  adverb  '•  now," 
as  deuothig  that  John's  acknowledgment  of  inferiority 
was  well  grounded,  and  that  Christ's  superiority  would 
afterwards  Ijo  displayed. 

Nor  must  the  plural  pronoun  "us"  be  ovoi-looked; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  our  Lord's 
coming  both  ''  by  water  and  blood,"  not  only  "  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  but  &S  One  who  condescended 
to  be  "  made  sin  for  us." 

And  inasmuch  as  the  baptism  of  John  was  indeed 
'•  from  heaven,"  and  not  "  of  men,"  therefore  it  behoved 
Him  who  came  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness 
for  men,  and  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  in  His  own 
person,  in  order  "  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him,"  to  submit  himself  to  the  baptism 
of  water,  who  was  about  to  baptise  us  with  the  baptism 
of  the  Spu-it — not  that  He  might  obtain  cleansing  from 

1  The  exact  coiTespondenoe  of  the  history,  as  tlius  understood, 
with  the  Jewish  tradition,  as  expounded  in  the  "  Dialogue  of 
Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho,"  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
"Christ"  (says  Trypho)  "  is  unknown,  nor  does  he  as  yet  know 
himself  .  .  .  until  Elias  comiug  shall  have  anointed  him,  and 
made  him  manifest  to  all"  (c.  viii.). 


it,  but  that  Ho  might  impart  cleansing  to  us.  "  Ipse 
Dominus  noster  Jesxis  Christus  non  tam  mundatus 
est  in  lavacro,  quam  lavacro  suo  uuiversas  aquas  muu- 
davit."- 

The  time  appointed  by  the  Father  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Son  had  now  come,  and  He  who  was  ever 
well  pleased  in  his  beloved  Son  (eu^o/cTjo-o),  proclaimed 
that  good  pleasure  in  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  voice 
was  heard  by  the  Baptist,  and  of  which  he  bare  record  to 
his  disciples. 

In  a  visible  form  the  Holy  Spirit  then  descended 
upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  dove,  as  the  emljlem  of 
purity  (and,  like  the  lamb,  having  a  sacrificial  import), 
being  the  outward  form  selected  to  denote  the  anointing 
of  the  Redeemer  for  his  appointed  work. 

It  was  thus  that  the  resemblance  between  the  appoint- 
ment and  consecration  of  the  typical  and  of  the  true 
Isi'ael  was  sustained ;  and  as  the  one  was  "  Ijaptistnl 
unto  Moses  "  in  the  Red  Sea,  sanctified  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  and,  in  the  person  of  their  representatives, 
the  priests  (after  they  had,  as  a  nation,  renoimeed  the 
priestly  cliaracter),  anointed  for  their  high  office,  so  the 
Other  was  baptised  in  the  Jordan,  visibly  "  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;"  and  finally, 
"  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood,"  con- 
secrated to  His  eternal  priesthood,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  He  entered  in  once,  "  by  his  own  blood,"  into  the 
true  holy  of  holies,  "  liaA-ing  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
tion for  us." 


S.  Kieron.  aAversxis  Luciferianos,  torn,  iii.,  fol.  02,     151C. 
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HE  Mignonette  family  consists  of  a  small 
and  unimportant  group  of  plants,  con- 
fined^ to  the  Old  World,  and  chiefly  to 
the  Mediterranean  region,  though  two 
species  are  indigenous  to  Brit^iin — viz..  Reseda  luteola, 
Linn.,  and  B.  lutea,  Linn.  The  first  is  the  dyer's 
weed,  which  was  at  one  time  extensively  cultivated 
as  a  dye  stuff,  supjiljnng,  according  to  the  different 
morcLiunt  employed,  a  gi-een,  yellow,  or  blue  colour. 
Both  species  are  without  odour,  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  in  striking  contrast  to  B.  oclorata,  Linn.,  the 
remarkable  fragrance  of  which  has  given  it  a  fore- 
most place  in  our  gardens  for  more  than  a  century. 
Tliis  pknt  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  Palestine  as 
with  us ;  and,  though  met  with  as  an  outcast  from 
gardens,  has  not  been  observed  in  a  wild  state.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt.  Fotir  other  species 
occur  in  Palestine,  one  of  whicli,  B.  lutea,  Linn., 
is  a  British  species,  and  another,  B.  alba,  Linn.,  is 
naturalised  in  maritiuio  localities  in  Engknd.  Several 
other  species  of   thi.'j  family,  belonging  to  the   sub- 


tropical flora  of  the  south,  creep  up  from  Arabia  and 
Egypt  to  the  desert  borders  of  Palestine,  and  one 
with  a  berry  fi'uit  {Ochradenus  haccatus,  Del.)  is  foimd 
as  far  north  as  Jericho,  as  well  as  in  the  localities 
aromul  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  plants  of  the  Rock-rose  family  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean ;  a  few 
species  occur  in  North  America.  They  are  small 
shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  and  large  l)rightly-coloured 
flowers,  which  open  only  once,  and  then  perish.  They 
consequently  never  last  longer  than  a  day,  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  the  brli^ht  s\m  in  the  morning, 
and  peri.shing  with  the  setting  sun  of  the  evening. 
They  do  not  open  in  dull  weather,  when  there  is  no 
sunshine.  The  largest  genus  in  the  family  receives  its 
name,  Hehanthemum  {sun-fiower),  from  this  ob^-ious 
characteristic.  Their  large  pink  or  yellow  flowers  make 
many  of  the  species  favourites  in  our  gardens ;  but  as 
they  are  southern  jilants,  they  are  not  quite  hardy,  and 
require  protection  in  the  Avinter.  The  indigenous  flora 
of  Britain  contains  four  species,  all  loelongiug  to  the 
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geuus  Heliantliemum.    Three  of  these  are  rare  aud  local 

plants,  but  the  fourth  adorns  our  dry  pastures  with  its 

bright  yellow  flowers  all  througli  the  summer  months. 

Ten  species  are  met  with  in  Palestine  ;  the  large  aud 

l)eautiful  flowers   of  several  of  them   supply   a   more 

striking  feature  to  the  landscape  than  their  humbler 

representatives  at   home.     The   hirge   pink  flowers  of 

Cistus  villosus,  Linn.,  are  said  to  give  a  glow  to  Mount 

Carmel  in  April  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  produced 

by  the  heather  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland.     And  the 

yellow  flowers   of    C.  salvkefolius,    Linn.,   are    often 

massed  together  in 

the  landscape.    Tlie 

leaves  and  branches 

of  these  two  plant-^ 

produce  a  fragrant 

resmous  gum,  which 

was     formerly      in 

great  repute  for  its 

supposed  medicinal 

qualities.      It    was 

employed       as       i 

stimulant,    then    it 

was  held   to   be    \ 

valuable      expeeto 

rant,  and  now  it  is 

collected  almost  en 

tii'ely  for  its  use  by 

the  Turks  as  a  con 

stituent  of  some  of 

their      perfumes 

This  gum  is  a  l)lack 

homogeneous     an  1 

tenacious  substance 

yielding      to       the 

pressure      of      the 

fingers.    It  is  calk  d 

Gum       Ladanum 

sometimes       incoi 

rectly  wiutten  Lab 

danum. 

Altliough  the 
Rock-roses  are  not 
referred  to  in  tlie 
Bible,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  this 
odoriferous  product 

is  the  substance  referred  to  under  the  name  lib  (lot), 
rendered  "myrrh"  in  our  Authorised  Version.  The 
word  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  both 
times  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  the  one  passage  we 
are  told  that  the  Ishmaelite  merchants,  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren,  were  on  their  way  from 
Gilead,  "with  their  camels  bearing  spicory  and  balm 
and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  dovni  to  Egyjit"  (chap. 
xxx\ni.  25).  The  other  use  of  the  word  occurs  in 
the  narrative  where,  under  the  pressure  of  a  terrible 
famine,  Jacob  permitted  his  sons  to  return  to  Egypt  for 
corn,  and  to  take  Benjamin  witli  them ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  favour  of  tlie  Egyi^tian  ruler,  he  sent  Avith 


Cistus  villosus,  Linn.,  and  C.  snluifp/oUus,  Linn.     Halt  tlie  natural  size 
which  yielrl  the  myrrh  referi-ecl  to  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25. 


them,  as  "  a  present,  a  little  balm,  and  a  little  honey, 
spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  and  almonds  "  (chap,  xliii.  11). 
The  substances  mentioned  in  these  passages  were  evi- 
dently products  of  Palestine,  and  the  plants  producing 
them  must  he  souglit  for  among  those  wliicli  constitute 
the  indigenous  flora  of  tliat  country.  There  have  been, 
as  in  regard  to  most  other  Bible  plants,  no  lack  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  plant  intended.  The  resemblance 
in  sound  between  the  Hebrew  word  and  tlie  name  of 
the  lotus  lily  has  led  some  authors  to  suppose  tliat  it 
is  meant.     But   no  explanation  lias   been  offered  wliy 

such  a  plant  should 
have  been  included 
{iiiioug    tliese     pre- 


sents. Besides,  the 
lotus  was  well 
known  in  Egypt, 
wliile  it  is  not  at 
jireseut  found  in 
Palestine,  aud  there 
is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  it  ever 
grew  there.  Chest- 
nuts and  pistachio- 
nuts,  as  well  as 
different  kinds  of 
spices,  have  also 
been  suggested,  but 
modern  writers 
generally  agree  in 
identifying  it  with 
i  he  resinous  gum  of 
the  cistus.  The 
Greek  words, 
AaSavov,  for  the  gum, 
and  ArjSos,  for  the 
plant,  are  derived 
from  the  Arabic 
ladun,  and  this  has 
the  same  root  as  the 
Hebrew  lot.  Ac- 
cording to  Hero- 
dotus, this  gum  was 
originally  obtained 
from  Arabia,  and 
was  first  got  by  the 
shepherds  from  the 
beards  of  the  goats,  which  browsed  on  the  cistus.  Rakes 
Avith  leathern  thongs,  made  in  imitation  of  the  goat's 
beard,  Avere  then  used  for  coUeeting  it.  Tlie  collectors 
shortly  after  sunrise  beat  the  bushes  until  the  tliongg 
were  coated  with  the  gum.  The  morning  was  selected; 
because  the  gum  was  then  free  from  the  dust  and  sand 
with  which  the  winds  were  likely  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  coat  it.  The  large  amount  of  sand  and  other 
impurities  mixed  with  it  has  consideralily  influenced 
its  disuse,  and  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  the 
tincture  of  opium,  which  has  similar  but  more  powerful 
medical  properties  than  the  gum  of  the  cistus. 

Few  plants  are  greater  favourites  in  the  garden  or 
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the  field  than  the  Violets.  Our  native  flora  contains 
eight  species,  the  best  kno^vn  of  which  is  the  sweet 
violet,  that  in  early  sprino;  scents  the  hedge-banks  of 
the  east  of  Eughind,  and  finds  a  corner  in  almost  every 
garden.  This  species  extends  through  Europe  to  Asia 
Minor,  but  has  not  yet  been  seen  nearer  to  Palestine 
tlxan  Aleppo.  Four  species  are,  however,  included  in 
tlio  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  Holy  Laud,  but  they 
belong  to  that  northern  flora  which  finds  its  southern 
limits  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  countiy.  They 
are  small  plants,  and  are  only  met  with  on  the  Lebanon 


and  anti-Lebanou  ranges,  and  there  high  up  among  the 
cedars. 

The  Milkworts  belong  also  to  the  same  northern  type 
of  flora  as  the  Violets.  They  are  represented  in  Britain 
by  three  small  plants,  one  of  which  (Polygala  vulgaris, 
Liun.)  ornaments  our  heaths  and  grassy  banks  througli- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud,  with  its  blue, 
white,  or  i^ink  blossoms.  In  Palestine  tliere  are  two 
similar  species,  which  occur  in  Lebanon,  coming  farther 
down  the  mountain-sides  than  the  violets,  and  abnost 
reaching  the  shore  at  Sidon. 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    FULFILLED    IN    THE   NEW. 

I.  SACRED  SEASONS  {continued). 

BY  TH-E   REV.   WILLIAM    MILLIOAN,   D.D.,    PROFESSOR   OF   DIVINITY    AND     BIBLICAL    CRITICISM    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF 

ABERDEEN. 


I  HE  second  of  the  three  annual  Jewish 
feasts  was  that  of  Pentecost,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  "  Feast  of  Har- 
vest "(Exod.  xxiil  16),  and  the  "Feast 
of  Weeks"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22).  It  received  the  name 
of  the  "  Feast  of  Weeks,"  and  in  later  times  of  "  Pen- 
tecost" (the  fiftieth  day),  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
period  of  its  observance  was  fixed;  while  the  name 
"  Feast  of  Harvest"  was  assigned  to  it  from  the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  stood  to  the  then  comxileted  grain- 
liarvest  of  the  year.  Seven  full  weeks  were  reckoned 
from  the  presenting  of  the  first  sheaf  of  barley  upon 
the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread ;  and 
the  day  following,  the  fiftieth  day,  was  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost.  The  day  was  one  of  "holy  convocation" — 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  first  and  last  clays  of  the 
Feasts  of  Unleavened  Bread  and  Tabernacles ;  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  its  scr-vices  was  the  presenting 
to  the  Almighty  of  two  loaves  of  fine  flour  baked  with 
leaven.  These  loaves  were  not  laid  upon  the  altar,  but 
were  waved  before  the  Lord  in  token  of  dedication  to 
his  ser\'ice,  and  were  then  given  to  the  priests  to  eat. 
Like  the  first  sheaf  of  barley,  they  were  a  national,  and 
not  an  individual  or  a  family  offering.  They  might 
probably  be  taken  for  the  purpose  from  one  family  one 
year,  and  from  another  family  the  next.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  arrangement  upon  this  poiut,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe  that  two  loaves  only  were  offered, 
and  that,  not  for  the  family  out  of  which  they  were 
brought,  but  for  all  the  families  of  Israel  considei-ed  as 
one  whole.  Willi  these  loaves  were  associated  as  a 
part  of  the  same  festal  offering  seven  lambs  without 
bleujish  of  the  first  year,  one  young  bullock,  and  two 
rams  for  a  burnt- offering,  with  theu*  appropriate  meat 
and  drink  offerings,  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin- 
offeruig,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  sacrifice 
of  peace-oll'erings  (Lev.  xxiii.  17 — 19).  Other  offerings 
also  were  presented,  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  feasts,  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  was  attended  by  innumerable  crowds. 


"An  immense  multitude,"  says  the  Jewish  historian, 
speaking  of  it  on  one  occasion,  "  ran  together  out  of 
Galilee  and  Idumoa,  and  Jericho,  and  Perea  that  Avas 
beyond  Jordan."  ^  The  mention  of  the  multitudes 
assembled  at  the  Pentecost,  spoken  of  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  familiar  to  all. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  as  an  important  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  this  feast  and  the  two  other  great 
festival  seasons  of  the  Jewish  year,  that  it  lasted  only 
for  a  single  day. 

In  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  first  thing  to  be  observed  regarding  it  is 
its  independent  character.  That  it  was  not,  as  often 
imagined,  merely  the  closing  service  of  the  Easter  feast 
delayed  for  fifty  days,  in  order  to  embrace  the  con- 
clusion of  a  luirvest  whose  opening  had  been  already  cele- 
brated, is  ob^dous  from  the  simple  cu-cnmstance  that  it 
is  described  as  one  of  the  three  feasts  at  Avhich  all  the 
males  of  Israel  were  annually  to  appear.  It  is  thus 
ranked  as  parallel  to  the  two  others,  and  not  as  subor- 
dinate to  one  of  them.  Further,  the  last  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  had  been  a  day  of  "  holy 
convocation."  With  it,  the-efore,  that  festival  had  been 
closed  in,  and  the  "  holy  convocation  "  of  Pentecost 
points  unmistakably  to  another  and  a  separate  feast. 
The  ser^-ices  of  the  day,  too,  were  characterised  by  such 
marked  peculiarities  tluit  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  a  simple  continuation  of  serA-ices  previously  begun. 

While,  however,  thus  independent,  we  have  next  to 
ask  as  to  the  relation  which  Pentecost  actually  occupied 
to  the  earlier  festival  of  the  year.  If  such  relation 
existed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  point  of  connection  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  presenting  of  the  first  sheaf  of  barley,  for 
it  was  from  the  day  upon  which  this  was  done  that  the 
fifty  diiys  to  Pentecost  Avere  reckoned.  Was  it,  then, 
the  feast  of  the  closing,  as  the  second  day  of  Unleavened 
Bread  was  that  of  the  opening,  harvest  ?  And  were  the 
two  loaves  now  waved  before  the  Lord  to  be  regarded 

'  Josephus,  Jewish  Wars,  ii.  3,  §  1, 
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as  the  first-fniits  of  the  later,  as  tlie  barley  sheaf  had 
been  the  first-fruits  of  the  earlier  graiu  ?      To  these 
questions  we  must  answer,  No.     For  in  that  case  no 
reason  can  be  imagined  why  the  offering  of  the  time 
should  have  been  loaves.     The  harmonious  symbolism 
of   the  Old   Testament  would  have   required  that    it 
should  have  taken  the  shape  of  two  sheaves  or  omers  of 
wheat.     Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  just  as  the  week  of  TJu- 
leavened  Bread  was  the  first-fruits  of  all  the  weeks  of 
the  year,  so  the  fii-st  sheaf  of  the  croj)  then  offered  was  the 
first-fruits  of  the  whole  crop,  and  not  merely  of  a  part 
of  it.     It  is  true  that  by  the  time  Pentecost  arrived  all 
the  grain  had  ripened  and  been  gathered  in,  while,  fifty 
days  before,  only  the  barley  was  ripe.     But  the  first 
sheaf  of  barley  was  not  on  that  account  the  first-fruits 
of  tlie  barley  alone.     It  was  a  part  of  the  whole,  and, 
as  such,  an  acknowledgment  when  presented  in  God's 
house  that  the  Avhole  was  his.      There  was  no  room, 
therefore,  for  a  fresh  offering  of  first-fruits  of  the  grain. 
The  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  when  we  re- 
member that  the  offering  at  Pentecost  is  itself  called 
an   offering    of    first-fruits,    "  the   first-fruits    of    thy 
labours  wliich  thou  hast  sown  in  the  field  "  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16),  and  that  the  day  was  known  as  the  "  day  of  the 
first-fruits  "  (Numb,  xxviii.  26).     Now,  according  to  the 
ideas  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  an  offering  of 
first-fruits  was  not  so  much  a  thanksgiving  for  past 
mercies,  as  a  dedication  to  God  of  all  the  blessings  of 
which  the  first-fruits  were  a  part.     The  waving  of  the 
two  loaves,  therefore,  before  the  Lord  must  have  had  a 
prospective  rather  than  a  retrospective  reference.     It 
must  Imve  been  a  dedication  to  God,  not  of  the  harvest 
in  itself,  but  of  the  fruits  of  harvest  regarded  under 
some  other  point  of  view.     The  iiTesistible  proof,  how- 
ever, that  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  strictly  considered, 
had  relation  to  something  altogether  different  from  the 
harvest  alone  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  that  the 
offering  of  that  day  was  to  be  one  of  leavened  loaves  ; 
that  is,  it  was  to  be  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,  not  in  the  shape  in  which  they  had  just  been 
gathered  in,  but  in   the   shape  which  they   assumed 
when  prepared    as  food  for  man.     Hence  also   the 
injunction  that  these  loaves  should  be  "  brought  out 
of  their  habitations  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  17).     The  barley  sheaf 
had  been  taken  from  the  field  where  it  gi'ew,  because 
it  represented  the  graiu.      The  loaves  were  taken  from 
the  houses  where  they  had  been  baked  for  family  use, 
because  they  represented  the  means  of  family  support. 
Here,  then,  lay  the  main  point  of  distinction  between 
the  second  day  of  Unleavened  Bread  and  Pentecost. 
In  the  one  we  have   the  dedication  of   harvest  con- 
sidered simply  as  harvest ;    in  the  other  we  have  the 
dedication  of  harvest  as  actually  aj)plied  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended — the  sustenance  of  the 
people.     We  have  reached,  therefore,  a  higher  stage 
than  that  at  which  we  previously  stood.     The  Feast 
of  Pentecost  is  an  advance  upon  that  second  day  of 
the  first  festival  of  the  year,  by  a  reference  to  which 
the  tims  of  its  oceuiTence  has  been  determined.     It 
takes  note  of  the  fruits  of  the  groiind  in  a  still  nearer 


relation  to  man  than  wlien  they  existed  only  as  gi-ain. 
It  is  concerned  with  them  as  the  expression  of  a  still 
higher  degree  of  that  protection  and  care  and  favour 
which  Israel  enjoys  at  the  hands  of  God. 

The  other  sfjecial  features  of  the  feast  bear  out  and 
correspond   with   this   account   of   it.     It   will   be   re- 
membered that  on  the  day  of  first-fruits  immediately 
following  the  Passover,  the  quantity  of  barley  presented 
was  an  omer  (Exod.  xvi,  36),  and  that  this  quantity  was 
waved  as  a  single  sheaf  or  measm-e.     Now,  however, 
the  quantity  was  doubled.     Instead  of  the  single  sheaf, 
we  have  two  loaves,  and  the  express  provision  that  these 
loaves  shall  be  baked  of  two  omers  instead  of  one  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17).     In  the  symbolism  of  the  Hebrews,  however, 
a  higher  gradation  was  always  expressed  by  doubling,' 
and  the  greater  importance  and  solemnity  of  the  latter 
offeiing  were  thus  brought  into  \ie\\.     Further,  vrith 
the  barley-sheaf  there  had  been  connected  as  a  burnt- 
offering  only  the  offering  of  a  single  lamb,  together 
with  its  meat  and  drink-offerings.   With  the  two  loaves 
of  Pentecost  was  connected  the  much  larger  number 
of  offerings  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made. 
This  increase  alone  would  mark  out  the  latter  solemnity 
as  the  higher ;  but  the  point  of  increase  most  especially 
worthy  of  our  notice  is,  that,  while  only  a  bm-nt-offering 
accompanied  the  sheaf  of  barley,  a  peace-offering  also 
accompanied  the  loaves.     We  know,  however,  that  the 
peace-offerings  were  the  highest  in  the  ritual  of  sacrifice, 
that  they  were  exiu-essive  of  the  closest  possible  relation 
between  the  offerer  and  God,  that  they  symbolised  the 
offerer's  participation  in  all  the  blessings  of  a  Divine 
communion.     If,   therefore,  the  bui-nt-offeriug  of  the 
earlier  festival  set  forth  Israel's  dedication  to  Him  who 
had  redeemed  it,  the  peace-offering  of  the  later  set  forth 
the  blessed  fruits  of  the  dedication  made.     Here  was 
something  more  than  the  fact  that  the  people  had  offered 
themselves.     The  offering  had  been   accepted,  and  a 
spiritual  intercourse  had  been  established  between  God 
aaid  them. 

With  what  has  now  been  said  it  may  seem  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  fact  that  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  lasted 
only  one  day,  while  that  of  Unleavened  Bread  lasted 
seven  days.  But  the  ground  of  this  is  to  be  sought  iu 
the  consideration  that  Pentecost  commemorated  no  great 
era  in  Israel's  religious  life.  Efforts  have  indeed  been 
made  to  couuect  it  Avith  the  ratification  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  and  the  later  Jews  certainly  adopted  this  idea. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  in  Scripture  of  any  such 
connection.  And,  in  truth,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
was  not  the  following  up  and  advancing  of  the  whole 
Easter  feast;  it  was  the  following  up  and  advancing 
only  of  its  second  day.  The  ideas  of  Unleavened  Bread 
as  a  whole  stretched  forward  not  to  Pentecost  only,  but 
over  aU  the  year  thus  begun ;  and  expressing  as  they 
did  a  religious  revolution  in  Israel,  the  new  spirit  of  the 
covenant  life,  they  were  fitly  embodied  in  the  sacred 
number  of  seven  days,  and  did  not  need  to  l3e  repeated 
until  a  new  year  began.     It  is  only  with  the  second  day 

1  Kurz,  Sacnficvxl  ForsJu'p  o/  fTw  Old  Tesfanient.  Clark's  Trans- 
lation, p.  378, 
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of  Uuleavened  Bread  tliat  Pentecost  must  be  brought 
into  comparison,  and  in  that  comj)arison  the  festival  is 
obviously  a  hoightoued  one. 

What,  then,  are  the  tniths  of  the  New  Testament 
dispcnsjxtion,  or  of  the  Christian  life  in  which  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost  is  fulfilled  ?  In  answering  this  question 
our  main  guide  must  be  the  narrative  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  we  learn 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  there  took  place  that  great 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  for  which  the  apostles  had  been 
instructed  to  wait  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  not,  we  may 
well  believe,  without  a  special  purpose  that  that  day  in 
particular  had  been  fixed  on.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  reason  of  the  choice  must  have  lain  in  ideas 
coimected  with  the  time  itself,  and  not  in  tlie  mere  fact 
that  there  would  tlien  be  gathered  together  in  the  holy 
city  "  devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven " 
(Acts  ii.  5).  Such  a  correspondence  was  already  to 
be  foimd  in  the  two  great  events,  the  crucifixion  and 
resuiTection  of  our  Lord.  On  the  Aery  day  whose 
openmg  evening  had  seen  the  Paschal  lambs  slain,  and 
the  Jews  engaged  m  celebrating  their  Paschal  supper, 
Jesus,  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God,  had  died  upon  the 
cross  of  Calvary,  the  purchaser  of  a  still  more  glorious 
redemption  than  that  which  lived  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lections of  Israel.  On  the  very  day  when  the  first  sheaf 
of  harvest  was  presented  in  the  Temple,  He  who  was 
"  the  fii-st-fruits  of  them  that  sleep,"  "  the  first-begotten 
of  the  dead,"  had  burst  the  bonds  of  death,  and  come 
forth  from  the  grave,  not  alone,  but  as  the  first  sheaf  of 
a  ripened  harvest,  embracing  all  the  members  of  His 
body.  Should  the  selection  of  Pentecost  for  the  next 
act  of  the  triumiihal  drama  have  been  without  a  special 
meaning  ?  Miist  there  not  have  been  something  in  that 
festival  which  rendered  it  a  time  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  the  Lord  again  to  work  ?  Such  questions,  we  imagine, 
can  only  be  ausAvered  in  the  affirmative.  A  connection 
between  the  events  there  must  have  been,  whether 
enough  has  been  revealed  to  enable  us  to  discover  it  or 
not.  Keeping,  however,  by  the  two  points  already  gained, 
first,  that  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  DiAdue 
bounty,  appropriated  and  used  for  food,  is  the  special 
Penteco.stal  idea  to  which  t]>e  Mosaic  ritual  refers  us ; 
secondly,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  the  Chm-ch,  the  Christian  fulfilment  of 
Pentecost  seoms  to  rise  to  A-iew. 

It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  that  it  is  to  be  found ; 
but  not  so  much  in  the  mere  giving  on  the  part  of  God, 
as  in  the  reception,  the  appropriation  of  the  gift  by  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  ;  and  first  of  all,  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  our  SaA-iour  himself.  For  not  only  did  God  bestow 
upon  Him  the  Spirit  "Avithout  measiu-e,"  but  the  Spirit 
was  received  by  Him  Avith  all  the  openness  of  a  filial 
heart  that  offered  no  hindrance  to  its  Father's  dealing 
Avith  it.  It  Avas  appropriated  by  Him  in  all  its  fulness, 
every  power  of  the  mind  and  facidty  of  the  soiU  and 
affection  of  the  heart  being  presented  by  Him  as  an  open 
channel  to  the  Father,  through  Avhich  the  streams  of 
DiA-ine  grace  might  be  j)oured  in  all  their  quickenmg  and 
life-giving  influences.     The  highest  and  noblest  gift  of 


the  Divine  love,  that  in  Avhich  not  the  Ncav  Testament 
only,  but  the  Old,  sees  the  realisation  of  the  most 
precious  blessings  of  Messianic  times,  Avas  ever  in  the 
soul  of  Jesus,  inspiring  his  Avords,  reguLitiug  his  actions, 
fiULug  him  Avith  holy  joy  amidst  the  dark  problems  that 
met  Him  in  his  errand  of  mercy  to  mankind  (John  iii. 
34 ;  Luke  iA\  14 ;  Matt.  xi.  25.  Comp.  Luke  x.  21).  His 
Avas  a  constant  Pentecost,  the  Spirit  not  merely  offered, 
but  accepted,  and  presented  again  by  Him  to  the  God 
from  whom  it  came,  so  that  He  coidd  say,  '•  I  do  always 
the  things  that  please  him;"  "I  and  my  Father  are  one." 
Again,  howcAa^r,  Ave  cannot  rest  here.  What  belongs 
to  the  Head  belongs  also  to  the  members.  The  sap  that 
rises  in  the  stem  circulates  through  every  tAvig  and  leaf 
and  blossom  and  grape  of  the  A"ine.  Christians,  there- 
fore, have  also  their  Pentecost,  when  their  eyes  are 
opened  to  their  position,  and  they  are  endeavouring  to 
realise  it  as  they  ought.  They  have  it  in  the  same 
mamier  as  their  Lord.  It  is  not  the  offer  of  the  Spirit 
only  that  constitutes  the  privilege  which  they  enjoy; 
nor  is  it  in  magnifying  this  fact,  or  in  praising  God  for 
it,  that  they  walk  worthy  of  the  festiA'al  priAoleges  of 
Israel  noAv  fulfilled  to  them.  It  is  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  Spu-it  that  they  do  so,  in  the  taking  of  the 
Spirit  into  their  hearts  in  such  a  way  that  it  Ijecomes 
the  ruling  principle,  the  leaA-ening  power,  the  regiUating 
hifluence  of  their  new  and  better  life.  "  For  by  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified. Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us  : 
for  after  that  he  had  said  before,  This  is  the  covenant  that 
I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord. 
I  will  put  my  laAvs  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  mmds 
AviU  I  Avrite  them  "  (Heb.  x.  14 — 16) :  and  again,  '•  For- 
asmuch as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the "  epistle 
of  Christ  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but 
with  the  Spu'it  of  the  liAing  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone, 
but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart "  (2  Cor.  iii.  3).  And 
once  more,  even  in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  this  part 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  had  been  plainly  set 
forth  :  "  And  I  Avill  giA'c  them  one  heart,  and  I  Avill 
put  a  new  spirit  within  you ;  and  I  Avill  take  the  stony 
heai-t  out  of  their  flesh,  and  A\-iU  give  them  an  heart  of 
flesh  :  that  they  may  Avalk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep 
mine  ordinances,  and  do  them  :  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,  and  I  aa^U  be  their  God"  (Ezek.  xi.  19,  20). 
Here  then,  we  imagme,  is  the  "fulfilment"  in  the 
Christian  system  of  the  idea  of  Pentecost  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  fulness  of  the  DiA-ine  bounty  only,  but  in  the 
conscious  reception  and  appHcation  to  its  proper  pur- 
pose of  that  bounty  on  the  part  of  man.  The  harACst 
is  indeed  noAV  complete.  The  gifts  of  God,  summed  up 
in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  are  uoav  bestoAved.  But  they 
are  not  only  bestowed  by  him,  they  arc  also  appro- 
priated by  his  people.  Tliey  have  been  taken  home  by 
believers  to  their  hearts  and  houses,  and  they  are 
made  the  strength  and  nourishment  of  their  AA-hole  cha- 
racter and  daily  life.  All  their  future  course  is  to  bo 
rim  in  the  power  thus  couA'eyed  to  them.  As  they  are 
redeemed  by  grace,  they  live  through  grace.  A  Divine 
communion  between  them  and  the  Father  of  their  spirits 
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is  not  only  rendered  possible,  but  is  actually  consum- 
mated. "  Tlieir  fellowsliip  is  with  tbe  Father,  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  just  as  bread  digested 
and  assimilated  is  the  staff  of  the  natural  life,  so  the 
Spirit  of  God  received,  assimilated,  introduced  into 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  affection  of  the  heart, 
is  the  staff  of  that  higher  life  which  they  lead  in  Jesus. 
Redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  they  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  and  their  possessions  to  the  Almighty 
as  theu'  first  step,  and  in  the  fii-st  week  of  their  spiri- 
tual year.  That  was  their  spiritual  Passover,  together 
with  tlieir  spiritual  feast  of  Unleavened  Bi'ead.  Tlieir 
next  step  is  tlieii-  spiritual  Pentecost,  when,  as  members 
of  Christ's  body,  they  are  made  full  partakers  of  his 
Spirit,  and  are  sent  forth  to  their  Christian  work  and 
race,  endued  with  "'  poAver  from  on  high." 

On  one  point  further  it  seems  desirable  to  say  a 
single  word  before  we  close.  It  has  been  ah'eady 
stated  that  Pentecost  in  Israel  was  a  national  festival. 
It  had  reference  to  aU  the  families  of  the  people. 
All  were  liable  to  its  duties ;  aU  were  interested  in 
its  privileges.  It  was  associated  with  no  favoured 
order,  with  no  chosen  few.  Are  the  events  of  the 
Christian  Pentecost  to  be  regarded  as  giving  the  key 
to  the  fulfilment  of  Israel's  Pentecost  in  the  Christian 
Chiu'ch  ? — then  surely,  i*eading  the  antitype  iu  the  type, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  fliat  day  bestowed  belongs  not  to  apostles  only, 
but  equally  to  the  whole  Church  of  God.  It  appears, 
indeed,  almost  upon  the  face  of  the  narrative,  that  it 
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was  so,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  that  the 
of  Acts  ii.  1  can  refer  to  the  apostles  alone.  It  must 
refer  to  the  company  of  "  disciijles "  spoken  of  in 
Acts  i.  15,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  the  number  of  the 
names  together  were  about  an  huncbed  and  tweutv." 
If  so,  then  the  tongues  of  fire  sat  upon  "  each,"  not 
only  of  the  twelve,  but  of  the  whole  company,  and  the 
words  of  ver.  4  apply  to  every  member  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  of  the  former :  "  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  No  two 
lines  of  duty  or  j)rivilege  come  before  us  here,  one 
belonging  especially  to  apostles,  the  other  to  members 
of  the  Church.  One  line  alone  appears,  that  pertain- 
ing to  Christ's  body  as  a  whole,  in  the  ideal  con- 
ception of  which,  as  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  male  nor  female,  so  also  there  is  neither 
apostle,  nor  bishop,  nor  minister,  nor  elder;  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  same  consecration  belongs  to 
the  humblest  believer  in  Jesus  that  belongs  to  the  most 
exalted  dignitary  in  his  church.  To  none  can  more  be 
given  than  that  he  be  "  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
There  are  differences  of  fimction,  there  are  distinctions 
of  order,  but  the  gi-ace  of  Pentecost  does  not  make 
these.  It  finds  them  existing  iu  the  nature  of  things, 
reqiured  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  it  hiiUows 
them ;  the  grace  itself  is  the  same  to  all.  The  Christian 
Pentecost  knows  of  but  one  gift  of  the  S^jirit,  although 
the  gift  may  fill  many  different  agencies ;  and  although 
the  members  are  many,  the  body  is  one. 
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SHEEP. 

\  HE  following.  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the 
names  of  this  useful  animal: — Tsun, 
a  collective  noun  to  express  "  a  flock  of 
sheep  or  goats;."  seh,  '•  a  single  sheep  or 
goat;"  ayU,  "a  ram,"  so  called  from  its  strength, 
according  to  some  authorities  (others  connect  the  word 
with  a  root  having  the  sense  of  tivisting  or  rolling,  in 
allusion  to  the  twisted  horns  of  the  ram) ;  rdchel,  "  a 
CAve ;"  kebes  or  Tcihsah,  "  a  lamb,"  "  yearling  sheep," 
or  "one  from  the  first  to  the  third  year;"  tdUli,  "a 
young  lamb"  [compare  1  Sam.  A'ii.  9,  teleh  clulldb,  "a 
sucking  lamb ;"  in  Arabic  the  word  means  any  young 
animal,  especially  "  a  yoimg  gazelle ;"  tala,  in  Ethiopic. 
means  "  a  kid  " — the  Syi-iac  taleetha,  "  a  young  girl ;" 
lience  our  Lord's  AvorJls  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
Talitha  ciimi,  "Young  girl,  arise!"  (Mark  v.  41)] 
Aoiother  word.  Tear  {Jcdrim  pi.)  occiu-s  several  times ;  it 
appears  to  denote  "'  a  sheep  fattened  in  the  pastures." 

We  give  the  foUoAving  principal  Biblical  allusions  to 
these  weU-knoAvn  domestic  animals  which  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  ciAilisatiou  have  contrilnited  so 
abundantly  to  the  wants  of  mankind.     Next  in  Value 


and  importance  to  cattle  came  sheep  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews;  the  ram,  beiug  the  type  of 
strength  and  boldness,  Avas  held  in  especial  honour  iu 
the  sacrifices.  "  It  was  presented  as  a  holocaust  or  a 
thanJc-offering  by  the  Avhole  people  (LeA'.  ix.  4,  18  ;  xai. 
5 ;  Numb.  xxATiii.  11 — 14)  or  its  chiefs  (Numb.  \i.  14, 
17  ;  vii.  15,  21,  27,  &c.) ;  by  the  high  priest  or  an  ordi- 
nary priest  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22;  ix.  2 ;  xvi.  3),  and  by  the 
God- devoted  Nazarite  (Numb.  vi.  14),  but  ncA-er  by  a 
common  Hebrew ;  and  as  it  was  primitively  employed 
for  a  medium  of  exchange  and  barter  it  was  the  ordinary 
animal  for  the  trespass-offering  instituted  to  exjiiate 
\aolation  of  the  rights  of  projjerty  (LeA-.  v.  15,  18 ; 
xix.  21;  Numb.  v.  8).  The  lamb  (l-ebes),  the  usual 
animal  food  of  Eastern  ti-ibes,  was  regularly  employed 
for  the  daily  public  holocausts  (Exod.  xxix.  38 — i'2 ; 
Numb.  xxA-iii.  3 — 8),  presented  on  festivals  in  increased 
nmubers,  and  accompanied  by  bullocks  and  rams 
(Numb.  xxA-iii.  11,  19,  27) ;  and  very  often  for  priA-ate 
burnt  and  thank-offerings,  for  sin,  trespass,  and  purifi- 
cation offerings  (Lev.  i.  10 ;  iii.  7 ;  iv.  32  ;  a^  6  ;  xii. 
6—8;  xiv.  10;  Numb.  vi.  12,  14).  The  gradation  iu 
the  choice  of  the  victims  is  plainly  manifest  from  the 
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precepts  as  to  sin-ofEcrlugs :  the  high  priest  of  the 
whole  community  required  a  bullock ;  a  chief  of  the 
people  a  male  kid  of  tlie  goats ;  aud  a  common  Israelite 
a  female  kid  of  the  goats  or  a  female  lamb  "  (Kalisch's 
Commentanj  on  Leviticus,  part  i.,  pp.  83,  84).  A  very 
yoimg  lamb  was  not  allowed  to  be  sacrificed  until  it  was 
eight  days  old ;  the  same  prohibition  applied  to  cattle 
aud  goats  (see  Lev.  xxii.  27) ;  neither  was  it  lawful  to 
kill  cow  and  calf  or  owe  and  lamb  together  in  one  daj- 
(ver.  28). 

Sheep  aud  lambs  were  used  as  food  by  the  ancient 
Hel)reArs,  Imt  not  as  with  us  in  Western  Eiu-ope,  where 
mutton  or  lamb  is  daily  eaten  l)y  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  consumers.  Sheep  as  food  were  usually  slaughtered 
only  on  great  occasions  aud  special  festivities,  and  the 
Jews  did  not  indulge  in  flesh  meat  at  their  ordinary 
meals,  but,  as  Dr.  Tristram  tells  us,  like  the  Orientals 
at  the  present  day,  they  always  welcomed  a  friend  or  a 
stranger  as  guest  with  the  kid  or  the  lamb.  There  ai*e 
not  many  allusions  to  sheep  as  used  for  food ;  but  com- 
pare 1  Sam.  XXV.  18 ;  1  Kings  i.  19 ;  iv.  23 ;  Ps.  xliv. 
11 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  4 ;  Amos  ^-i.  4. 

The  milk  was  considered  perhaps  the  most  usefid 
produce  of  the  sheep,  aud  was  daily  consumed.  In  its 
fresh  state  it  was  called  chdldb,  in  a  sour  or  coagulated 
one  it  was  called  chemdh.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  we  read 
of  chemath  hdhdr  vachaleb  tson,  i.e.,  "  curdled  milk  of 
cattle,  aud  fresh  milk  of  sheej)."  St.  Paul  asks,  "  Who 
f  eedcth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?  " 
(1  Cor.  ix.  7.)  "Ewes'  milk,"  Dr.  Tristram  tells  us, 
"  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  that  of  cows  in  the  Easi, 
aud  is  considered  peculiarly  rich  for  leben,  or  soured 
curds.  For  butter  goals'  milk  is  preferred,  but  ordi- 
narily the  sheep  and  goats  are  milked  iudiscrimmately, 
the  lambs  and  kids  being  penned  up  from  them  in  the 
night  that  their  owners  may  get  the  first  share  of  the 
milk.  We  foimd  it  considered  highly  dislionouralolc 
among  the  Bedouins  to  sell  milk.  A  draught  from  the 
flock  was  spontaneously  offered  to  the  passing  stranger, 
but  papneut  was  i>romptly  refused  by  men  who  just 
before  had  been  begging  from  us,  and  who  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  robbing  us "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib., 
p.  136). 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  another  most  important 
product  of  the  animal,  and  was  much  prized  l)y  the 
Hebrews.  "  Woollen  garments"  are  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xiii.  47  ;  sec  also  Deut.  xxii.  11,  whore  it  is  ordered  tliat 
no  garment  made  of  wool  and  linen  should  be  worn. 
Job  appeals  to  his  kindness  in  liaAang  constantly  clothed 
the  poor  in  distress  :  "  If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for 
want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor  without  covering ;  if  liis 
/oins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed 
vrith  the  fleece  of  my  sheep ;  then  let  mine  arm  fall," 
&c.  (Job  xxxi.  19,  20,  22).  In  the  Proverbs  we  read, 
"  Be  thou  diligent  to   know  the   state  of  tliy  flocks, 

and   look  well  to   thy   herds The    sheep 

[A.  v.,  'lambs,'  chebdswi]  are  for  thy  clothing"  (xx^ni. 
23,  26).  The  virtuous  woman  '•  seeketh  v/ool  and 
flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands  "  (xxxi.  13). 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab  (whose  record  of  liis  own  exploits 


was  a  few  years  ago  discovered  in  that  land),  was 
a  great  sheep-master,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  a  lafge  tribute  of  sheep  and  "  rams  with  the 
wool"  {eylim  tsdmei-)  to  some  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  iii.  4).  The  mention  of  the  wool  with  the 
animals  shows  the  importance  of  that  commodity. 
Damascus  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  white 
wool,  aud  supplied  Tyre  therewith.  "  Damascus  was 
thy  merchant  in  the  miiltitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
makiug  .  .  .  aud  in  white  wool "  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18). 
"  At  present  the  quality  of  the  Syrian  wools  A-aries  as 
widely  as  do  those  of  the  merino  and  of  the  black-faced 
Highland  In-eeds.  There  is  a  very  fine  soft  wool  grown 
in  the  Belka  and  in  Moab,  and  the  fleeces  of  some  of 
the  sliort-wooled  Lebanon  sheep  are  choice,  while  the 
middle  districts  of  Palestine  in-oduce  a  long-wooled  but 
rather  coarse  fleece."  The  ai't  of  dyeing  wool  and 
other  materials  was  understood  by  the  Helirews.  The 
Tyrians  were  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  theii* 
purple  and  scarlet  dyes.  "  Rams'  skius  dyed  red" 
were  used  as  one  of  the  coverings  for  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXV.  5). 

There  are  several  references  in  the  Bible  to  sheep- 
shearing.  Dr.  Ti'istram  well  remarks :  "  Wliat  the 
llar^;est  was  to  an  agricultural,  that  the  sheep-shearing 
was  to  a  pastoral  people  :  celebrated  by  a  festival 
corresponding  to  our  harvest  home,  marked  often  by 
the  same  revelry  aud  merry-making."  It  was  Avhen 
Laban  was  occupied  mth  his  sheep-shearing  that  Jacob 
took  the  opportunity  of  going  off  with  his  wives,  cattle, 
and  provisions.  Judah,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
"  was  comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  sheep-shearers 
to  Timuath,  he  aud  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite " 
(Grcu.  xxxA-iii.  12).  The  story  of  Nabal  the  chuid  is  told 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.,  how  he  had  three  thousand  sheep  in 
Carmel,  gathered  thither  from  the  southern  mldernesd 
for  the  shearing ;  and  how  when  David  and  his  men, 
wlio  had  beeu  a  wall  to  them  both  l)y  uiglit  and  day 
when  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  applied  to  share  in 
the  festivities,  ISTabal  replied,  "  Shall  I  then  take  my 
bread  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for 
my  shearers,  and  give  it  imto  men  whom  I  know  not 
Avhence  they  be  ?"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  11.)  And  Nabal  "  held 
a  feast  in  liis  house  like  the  feast  of  a  king,  and  Nabal's 
heart  was  meriy  within  him,  for  he  was  very  drunken  " 
(ver.  36).  Amnon  was  killed  by  the  order  of  bis 
brother  Absalom  at  a  feast  held  after  sheep-shearing, 
wlien  his  heart  was  "  merry  with  wine  "  (2  Sam.  xiii.  28). 

In  Joshua  (xi.  4)  w?  read  of  "  rams'  horns  "  being  used 
as  trauipets.  Tliere  seems  good  reason  for  belicAiug 
that  the  Hebrew  words  slwpheruth  Imyyobelhn  do  not 
denote  "  tnimpets  of  rams'  horns,"  but  "  trumpets  of 
prolonged  soundings ;"  in  ver.  5  wo  have,  as  synony- 
mous, heren  Uayyuhol,  "  horn  of  long  soundings."  The 
etymology  of  Vjv  is  imcertain ;  the  Talmud  refers  it 
to  an  Arabic  word;  Fiirst,  of  modern  authorities, 
agrees  with  this  view;  but  Gesenius  and  others,  with 
greater  probability,  think  that  "jjv  {yubel)  coincides 
with  "Jiv  {yiihal),  "  jubilee,"  and  that  it  is  the  tnimpet 
with  which  originally  tlie  year  of  jubilee  and  subse- 
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queutly  other  festivals  or  uatioual  eonvocatious  were 
proclaimed.  Tlie  author  of  the  Comment.ary  on 
Joshua  iu  the  Speaker  s  Bible,  while  adopting  this  ex- 
plauation,  observes  that  "the  horn  of  the  ram  is  solid, 
aud  not  at  all  suitable  for  being  used  as  a  cornet." 
But  surely  the  ram  is  one  of  the  hollow-horned  rumi- 
nants. Rams'  horns  were  probably  used  for  carr)'ing" 
the  anointing  oil.  "  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oU, 
aud  anointed  him  [David]  in  the  midst  of  his  ])rethi-eu  " 
(1  Sam.  xA-i.  13) ;  see  also  1  Kings  i.  39 — "  Zadok  the 
priest  took  an  horn  of  oU  out  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
anointed  Solomon."  Such  horns  were  no  doubt  used 
for  various  other  purposes,  amongst  others  as  a  kind  of 
lady's  toUet-bottle,  for  holding  henna  paint,  &c.,  for  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  This  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  name  of  Job's  third  daughter,  Keren-happuch,  i.e., 
'*  horn  for  paint."  Jarchi  expressly  says  thattliis  name 
Avas  given  her  "  from  the  name  of  the  horn  in  which 
they  put  paint  and  soap,"  stibium  et  smegma  (Jarchi, 
Comment,  in  Hiobum,  xlii.  14,  ed.  Breithaupt).  Rams' 
honis.  Dr.  Tristram  tells  us,  are  still  in  constant  use 
as  flasks  amongst  Arabs,  especially  for  gunpowder. 
Untauued  sheep-skins  are  worn  by  the  shepherds  of 
Palestine,  both  iu  the  south  country  of  Judea  and  in 
the  Lebanon ;  some  such  a  rude  covering,  perhaps,  was 
used  by  Elijah  and  Jolm  the  Baptist,  aud  the  i)erse- 
cuted  saints  of  old,  who  "  wandered  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins  "  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

Immense  numbers  of  sheep  were  reared  iu  Palestine 
in  Biblical  times,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day  in  some 
portions  of  the  coimtry.  The  ijatriarchs  were  very  rich 
in  cattle  and  sheep ;  Job  possessed  7,000  before  and 
14,000  after  his  troubles.  The  Reubenites  conquered 
the  Hagarites,  and  took  from  them  250,000  sheep  (see 
1  Chron.  V.  21).  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  a  country  emi- 
nently adapted  for  sheep  pasturing,  possessed  100,000 
sheep  of  the  pasture  [Jcdrim)  and  100,000  "  rams  with  the 
wool "  (see  2  Kings  iii.  4).  Dr.  Tristram  sat  under  the 
tent  of  a  Beni  Sakk'r  sheikh,  who  pastm*ed  his  sheej) 
in  the  ancient  jjlains  of  Moab,  aud  boasted  of  coimting 
30.000  in  his  flocks. 

In  the  time  of  Asa  the  peojile  gathered  themselves 
together  at  Jerusalem  to  a  great  sacrifice,  at  which 
7,000  sheep  were  offei"ed  at  one  time  (2  Chron.  xv.  11). 
"Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  did  give  to  the  congregation 
a  thousand  bullocks  and  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  the 
princes  gave  to  the  congregation  a  thousand  bullocks 
and  ten  thousand  sheep  "  (2  Chron.  xxx.  24).  Solomon's 
consumption  of  sheep  for  the  royal  household  is  said  to 
liave  been  one  huudi-ed  daily,  besides  numbers  of  other 
animals  (1  Kings  iv.  23) ;  while  at  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  sheej)  and  oxen  were  sacrificed 
"  that  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for  multitude" 
(1  Kings  "siii.  5).  Especial  mention  is  made  of  the 
sheep  of  Bozrah,  in  the  knd  of  Edom,  and  Bashan  and 
Gilead;  and  large  parts  of  these  districts  are  at  the 
present  time  "at  the  proper  seasons  alive  Avith  coimtless 
flocks  "  (Dr.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Booh,  p.  205). 
Dr.  Tristram  speaks  of  the  immense  niimber  of  sheep 
his  party  saw  on  the  east  oi.  Jordan.     "  No  eoimtry," 


he  says,  "  could  be  conceived  more  adapted,  by  natiu-e 
for  flocks  than  the  rich  plateaux  where  the  feeders  of 
the  Jabbok  rise  in  the  ancient  Ammon.  The  land  is 
almost  treeless,  aud  well  watered  everywhere.  Never 
did  I  see  such  a  display  of  pastoral  wealth  as  met  our 
eyes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  desolate  Rabbah.  It  was 
the  early  spring,  when  the  grass  was  shooting  forth  in 
its  first  freshness.  The  sheep  of  the  great  tribes  of  the 
Adwan  aud  Beni  Sakk'r  had  gathered  here  from  far 
and  near,  and  mUe  after  mile  we  rode  tlirough  flocks 
countless  as  the  sand,  while  winding  up  the  gently- 
sloping  valley,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  magnifi- 
cent but  lovely  ruins  of  the  great  city.  To  the  open 
spaces  among  the  temples  the  sheep  and  goats  were 
driven  at  night,  and  their  bleating  was  almost  deafen- 
ing" [Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  135). 

We  read  in  Ezekiel  that  sheep  and  goats  were  im- 
ported into  TjTe  from  Arabia.  "Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  [traded]  with  thee  iu 
sheep  of  the  pastures  [kdrim],  rams  and  he-goats" 
(xx-s-ii.  21).  The  prophet  Isaiah  mentions  sheep  of 
Arabia,  which  in  some  parts  aboimded  in  sheep  and 
cattle  :  "  AU  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  i-ams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister 
unto  thee"  (Ix.  7).  In  2  Chron.  x\ai.  11,  we  read 
that  the  Ai-abians  brought  Jehoshaphat  presents  of 
flocks  of  sheep,  "  seven  thousand  aud  seven  hundred 
rams,  and  seven  thousand  and  seven  himdi-ed  he-goats." 
Kedar  and  Nebaioth  are  mentioned  as  two  sons  of 
Ishmael,  that  settled  in  Arabia  ( Gen.  xxv.  13) ;  in  Isaiah 
they  will  represent  two  nomad  jmstoral  tribes.  The 
word  h'klar  means  "having  a  black  skin;"  compare 
with  this  etymology  Cant.  i.  5 — "  I  am  black,  but 
comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,"  alluding  to  the  dai-k  goat  or  camel-skin  tents 
of  the  Arabians,  like  those  of  the  modern  Bedawee. 
Hence  benei  kedar,  "  children  of  Kedar,"  denote  a 
nomad  tribe  which,  like  that  of  Nebaioth,  dwelt  iu 
Northern  Arabia,  and  possessed  abundant  flocks.  The 
Assyi*iau  monuments  also  testify  to  the  enormous 
numbers  of  sheei)  possessed  by  the  Ai-abians.  In  the 
account  of  Assur-bani-pal's  expedition  against  Arabia,  to 
punish  Yaiteh  the  king,  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
numbers  of  sheep  and  other  cattle  wliich  were  captiu*ed. 
"Nisi,  imiri,  gammali,  va  tseni,  chubus  sunu  inula 
mini  achbuta"  ("  men,  asses,  camels,  and  sheej),  their 
l^lunder  without  mimber  I  carried  off")  (Smith's  Assur- 
bani-pal,  p.  2701  The  flocks  were  protected  from  wild 
beasts — wolves  being  the  especial  enemies — by  shepherd- 
dogs  at  night ;  bu!  tliese  dogs  of  Syria  are  not  like  the 
intelligent  coUeys  of  our  country;  they  are  "usually 
kept  in  some  numbers,  not  less  than  six  together ;  they 
lie  outside  the  fold,  and  raise  their  defiant  bark  when- 
ever the  jackal's  howl  is  heard.  Notwithstanding  their 
use,  they  are  hardly  treated,  kicked,  and  half-starved  ; 
yet  their  fidelity  is  uuswervmg  "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  141). 
From  a  passage  in  Job,  as  well  as  from  the  general  way 
in  which  the  dog  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  it  woiild 
appear  the  poor  animal  was  always  treated  vv'ith  con- 
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tempt :  "  But  now  they  that  are  younger  than  I  have 
me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to 
have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock"  (Job  xxx.  1). 

Shepherds  in  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
do  not  drive  their  sheep,  but  always  lead  them,  without 
the  aid  of  a  dog ;  they  also  gave  names  to  their  sheep, 
just  as  in  this  countiy  we  do  to  our  cattle.  This  illus- 
trates our  Lord's  parable  of  the  good  shepherd:  "He 
that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber ;  but  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shep- 
herd of  the  sheep.  To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the 
sheep  hear  his  voice ;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 


rounded  him ;  then  to  climb  the  rocks — the  goats  pursued 
him  ;  and  finally,  all  the  flock  formed  in  a  circle,  gam- 
bolling aroimd  him"  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  140). 

To  the  same  effect  Dr.  Thomson  writes :  "  I  never  ride 
over  these  hills,  clothed  with  flocks,  without  meditating 
upon  this  delightful  theme  of  the  good  shepherd.  Our 
Sa^-iour  says  that  the  good  shepherd  when  he  putteth 
forth  his  own  sheep  goeth  before  them,  and  they  follow. 
This  is  true  to  the  letter.  They  are  so  tame  and  so  trained 
that  thej  follow  their  keeper  with  the  utmost  docility. 
He  leads  them  forth  from  the  fold,  or  from  their  houses 
in  the  Aillages,  just  where  he  pleases.  As  there  arc  many 
flocks  in  such  a  place  as  this,  each  one  takes  a  different 
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name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he  putteth 
forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him:  for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  ))ut  Avill  flee  from  him : 
for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers  "  (John  x.  1 — 5). 
The  old  rams  are  often  decoratetl  with  bells,  and  share 
the  shepherd's  confidence  in  a  special  degree.  "  On  the 
liill-side  lie  searches  out  the  choicest  morsels  of  herbage, 
aaid  calls  the  sheep  to  partake  of  them.'  They  have 
the  attachment  of  a  dog  to  their  master.  We  once 
observed  a  shepherd  playing  ^vitli  his  flock.  He  pre- 
tended to  run  away — the  sheep  ran  after  him  and  sur- 


»  "We  may  add  that  the  attachment  of  the  Eastern  shepherd  to 
his  flock  is  exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  word  for  shepherd,  viz., 
roeTi,  or  rot,  from  the  root  rd'dh,  "to  look  with  pleasure  on," 
"to  delight  in,"  especially  "to  feed;"  hence  in  Ps.  xxiii.  1, 
Yehovah  ro'l  lo  echsdr  ("Jehovah  is  my  shepherd  [feeder],  I  shall 
not  suffer  want'').  Compar^i  also  the  Greek  irpi^'}'',  from  tOj, 
"grass,"  and  Latin  paslor,  from  posoo,  "  I  feed." 


path,  and  it  is  his  business  to  find  pasture  for  them. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
follow,  and  not  to  stray  away  into  the  unfeuced  fields  of 
corn  which  lie  so  temptingly  on  either  side.  Any  one 
that  thus  wanders  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble.  The 
shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time,  to  remind 
them  of  his  presence.  They  know  his  voice  and  follow 
on ;  but  if  a  stranger  calls  they  stop  short,  lift  up  their 
heads  in  alarm,  and  if  it  is  repeated  they  turn  and  flee, 
because  they  know  not  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  This  ia 
not  the  fanciful  costume  of  a  parable,  it  is  simple  fact. 
I  have  made  the  experiment  repeatedly.  The  shepherd 
goes  before,  not  merely  to  point  out  the  way,  but  to  see 
that  it  is  practicable  and  safe.  He  is  armed  in  order  to 
defend  his  charge,  and  in  this  he  is  veiy  courageous. 

Many  adventures  with  wild  beasts  occur 

They  not  uufrequently  att;ick  the  flo^k  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  shepherd,  and  ho  must  be  ready  to  do 
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battle  at  a  moment's  warning And  when 

the  tliief  and  the  robber  come  (and  come  they  do),  the 
faithful  shepherd  has  often  to  put  his  life  in  his  hand 
to  defend  his  flock.  I  have  known  more  than  one  case 
in  which  he  had  literally  to  lay  it  down  in  the  contest. 
A  poor  faitliful  fellow,  last  spring,  between  Tiberias 
and  Tabor,  instead  of  fleeing,  actually  fought  three 
Bedawin  robbers  until  he  was  hacked  to  pieces  with  their 
khan  jars,  and  died  among  the  sheep  he  was  defending  " 
{The  Land  and  the  Bool;  202,  203).  All  this  very 
beautifully  and  very  strikingly  illustrates  the  Biblical 
allusions  :  "  Thou  leddest  thy  peoiile  like  a  flock  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron."  "  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock  "  (,Ps.  Ixxvii. 


names  to  their  sheep.  In  an  idyl  of  Theocritus,  which 
Virgil  in  liis  third  Eclogue  has  partly  imitated,  a  goat- 
herd and  a  shepherd  are  singing  for  a  wager,  reclining 
on  the  grass  where  their  flocks  are  grazing ;  some  of  the 
sheep  approach  too  near  to  the  young  olive-trees,  and 
are  addi-essed  by  name  l)y  the  shepherds. 

COMATAS. 

"  From  tlie  wild  olive,  bleaters  !     Feed  at  will 
"Where  grow  the  tamarisks,  oa  the  sloping  hill. 

IjAcon. 
Oft'  from  that  oalc,  CyniEtha  and  Conarus  ! 
Feed  eastward — youder  where  you  see  Phalaros." 

(Chapman's  Greel:  Pastoral  Poetrij,  47,  48.) 

Of  the  manner  of  tending  sheep  in  Palestine,  and  of 
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20,  and  Ixxx.  1).  "I  am  the  good  Shephord,  and  know 
my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine  "  (John  x.  14).  "  The 
tliief  Cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to 
destroy"  (ver.  10).  "I  am  the  good  Shepherd:  the 
good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep  "  (ver.  11). 

Not  only  in  Palestine  Avas  it  the  custom  to  give  names 
to  the  sheep,  it  was  also  usual  in  Greece.  "  Passing  by 
a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the  shepherd  to  call  one  of  his 
sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its  pasturage 
and  companions,  and  ran  up  to  the  hand  of  the  shepherd 
with  signs  of  pleasure  and  with  a  prompt  obedience 
which  I  had  never  before  observed  in  any  other  animal. 
The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  are  still 
wild,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  their  names,  but 
that  by  teaching  they  would  all  learn  them.  The  others 
which  knew  their  names  he  called  tame "  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Ch'eece  and  the  Levant). 

The  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  modern,  gave 
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an  Eastern  shepherd's  life,  Dr.  Tristram  gives  us  a 
graphic  account.  "  The  sheep  districts  consist  of  wide 
open  wolds  or  downs,  reft  here  and  there  by  deep 
rapines,  in  whose  sides  lurk  many  a  wild  beast,  the 
enemy  of  the  flocks.  During  the  day  the  sheep  roam 
at  -will  over  a  wide  extent  of  common  pasture,  only  kept 
from  encroaching  on  the  territory  of  another  tribe.  In 
the  evening  they  are  gathered  into  folds.  These  folds 
are  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  natural  caves  or 
old  dweiliugs  of  the  Horites,  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  low  wall  built  outside  them,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Mount  Quarautauia,  near  Jericho,  in  the  glens  near 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah. 
Elsewhere  a  simple  boundary  wall,  with  an  entrance,  is 
built  in  the  open  ground.  Owing  to  the  multitude  of 
jackals  and  wolves,  the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  keep 
watch  over  their  flocks  by  night.  Thus  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem  were  '  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 
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over  thoir  flock  by  nigbt '  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  and  auuouncod  to  them  the  '  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  people'  (Luke  ii.  8,  &c.).  The  same  practice 
continues  to  this  day.  Even  on  the  highest  riilges  of 
Lebanon,  far  above  human  habitations,  are  found  little 
depressions  where  the  shepherds  had  contrived  sleeping 
places  for  themselves,  inside  of  which  rushes  Avero  col- 
lected for  bedding.  These  simple  beds  were  arranged 
in  a  circle,  and  sticks  and  roots  were  collected  in  the 
centre  for  a  fire ;  a  few  pots  or  pans  stood  by  thorn,  and 
the  sheep-skins  and  old  rugs  were  left  in  their  places 
under  the  guardianship  of  three  or  four  faithrul  watch- 
dogs, whose  vigilance  was  sufficient  protection  while 
their  masters  wandered  during  the  day  with  their  flocks. 
We  often  met  the  shepherds  miles  away  from  their 
stations.  It  is  their  ordinary  summer  habit  to  live  thus 
in  the  open  air,  as  they  do  in  the  south  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  open  district  cast  of  Jordan  there  are  no 
eaves,  and  so  the  chilch-on  of  Reuben  said  to  Moses, 
'  We  will  build  sheepf olds  here  for  our  cattle '  (Numl). 
xsxii.  16).  To  these  sheepfolds  Reuben  still  continued 
devoted,  and  forgot  the  troubles  of  his  brethren.  'Why 
abodest  thou  among  the  sheepfokls,  to  hear  the  bleatings 
of  the  flocks  ?  For  the  divisions  [in  the  di^dsions, 
i.e.,  family  di^sious,  tribes]  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart ' '  ( Judg.  v.  16).  But  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  the  folds  were  in  caves.  Thus  Saul, 
Avhon  in  search  for  David,  '  came  to  the  sheepcotes  by 
the  way  where  was  a  cave '  (1  Sam.  sxiv.  3).  In  such 
folds  DaA-id  had  passed  his  youth.  '  I  took  thee  from 
the  sheepcote,  from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler 
over  my  people,  over  Israel'  (2  Sam.  \\i.  8;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
70).  And  as  the  traveller  passes  over  the  Philistian 
plains,  and  sees  the  ruined  cities,  with  rude  hovels  and 
sheepfolds  built  of  their  fragments,  who  can  forget  the 
denunciation  of  the  prophet :  '  The  sea-coast  shall  be 
dwellings  and  cottages  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for 
flocks  ?'  (Zeph.  ii.  6)."  [Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  pp.  138,  139.) 

In  our  ov^m  country  sheep  do  not  as  a  general  rule 
require  water  to  drink,  tlie  succulent  nature  of  their 
food  being  sufficient  to  prevent  thirst ;  still  in  droiighty 
seasons,  when  the  herbage  is  scorched  from  great  and 
prolonged  heat,  sheep  will  drink  with  aAidity.  But 
what  is  the  exception  in  England  is  the  rule  in  the  East, 
where  watering  the  flocks  is  a  necessary  and  common 
operation.  When  Jacob  met  his  cousin  Rachel  for  the 
first  time  in  his  eventful  history  it  was  at  the  well-side. 

1  There  is  a  sarcastic  irony  iu  Deborah's  rebuke  of  Reuben  which 
it  ia  not  very  easy  to  expi-ess.  "  In  the  divisions,  or,  nmousr  the 
brooks"  (as  some  transhits  the  Hebrew  word)  "of  Eeubeu,  there 
were  deep  doHber.atious,  solemn  thoughts  as  to  helping  their 
brethren.  Wlay  then  did  Eeubeu  abide  anion;?  the  sheepfolds, 
lazily  listoninsf  to  shepherds  piping  on  their  reeds,  instead  of 
cnga'^'iu?  in  brave  fight  and  clamour  of  war?  Oh!  yes,  there 
must  have  been  great  deliberations  indeed."  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  words  ahenholh  vdih-'m  refer  to  shepherds 
whistling  on  tlisir  pi'jvcs,  and  not  to  the  bleatings  of  the  sheep. 
Shdralc  means  "  to  whistle  on  a  pipe,"  "  to  hiss  and  make  a  shrill 
noise."  The  word,  like  our  English  "hiss,"  is  probably  onouiato- 
poetic,  and  would  be  in  the  hi-^hest  degree  inappropriate  to  ex))res3 
the  bleatings  of  sheep.  So  interpret  Gcscuius,  Bosenuiiiller,  nud 
Furst;  the  latter  adding  that  175  U'dcr),  "a  flock,"  here  =  ll?;*  'i'\>;J 
(fsh  itiU'i-),  man  of  the  flock,  i.e.,  "  shex^herd."  So  too  Keil  and 
Delitzscb,  "  the  inpinga  of  the  flocks." 


Jacob  looked,  "  and  behold  a  well  iu  the  field,  and,  lo, 
there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it ;  for  out  of 
that  well  they  watered  the  flocks  :  and  a  great  stone  was 
upon  the  well's  nioulh.  And  thither  were  all  the  flocks 
gathered:  and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouvh,  and  v>'atered  the  slicep,  and  put  the  stone  again 
upon  the  well's  mouth  in  his  phice  "  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  3). 
When  Moses  fled  from  Egypt  into  Midian,  lie  sat  down 
by  a  well  there.  ''  Now  the  i>riest  of  Midian  had  seven 
daughters :  and  they  came  and  drew  water,  and  filled 
the  troughs  to  water  their  father's  flock.  And  the 
shepherds  came  and  drove  tliem  away :  but  Moses  stood 
up  and  bellied  them,  and  watered  their  flock.  And 
when  they  came  to  Reuel  their  father,  he  said.  How 
is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day?"  (Exod.  ii.  16 
— 19.)  The  operation  must  have  taken  some  time, 
for  the  Avater  was  drawn  out  by  means  of  rope  and 
bucket,  and  poured  into  the  troughs  or  reservoirs,  which 
were  generally  of  stone,  that  were  round  the  margin  of 
the  Eastern  wells.  Hence  there  Avas  time  for  a  little 
chattering  and  gossiping,  and  not  unfrequently  a  little 
love-making;  indeed,  the  well  seems  to  have  been  a 
recognised  place  Avhere  to  seek  a  wife.  Thus  Abraham's 
servant  Aveut  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the  city  of  Xahor,  to 
find  a  Avife  for  Isaac  amongst  the  daughters  of  the 
land  who  came  out  of  the  city  to  draAV  water  from  the 
well.  The  steAvard  sat  doAvn,  and  the  camels,  thirsty 
from  their  long  jotirney,  rested;  a  maiden  approaches, 
unveiled,  very  beautiful,  with  the  bloom  of  innocence  on 
her  countenance,  altogether  enchanting;  her  name  is 
Rebekah,  or  Biblcah,  that  is,  "the  girl  who  ensnures 
men  by  her  beauty,"  from  the  Arabic  word  rihkah,  "  a 
rope  liaA'ing  a  noose."  She  draAvs  water  for  her  own 
camels,  and  then  the  active  obliging  girl  draAvs  Avater 
for  the  camels  of  Abraham's  steward.  The  result  is 
well  knoAvn :  Rebekah  became  Isaac's  wife,  "  and  he 
loved  her,  and  Isaac  Avas  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death."  It  was  at  the  Avell-sido  Avhero  Jacob,  as  aa'o 
have  already  seen,  first  met  Rachel,  Avho  afterAVvirds 
became  his  Avife. 

The  old  scenes  are  repeated  to  this  day,  as  Dr. 
Tristram  tells  us  : — "  And  still  the  '  places  of  draAviug 
water,'  when  the  land  is  free  from  the  '  noise  of  archers,' 
are  the  spots  where  the  youth  and  girls  of  Bedouin  life 
congregate  ;  and  at  the  Avells  alone  is  Oriental  courtship 
carried  on  to  this  day.  The  Syrian  girl,  especially  if  a 
Druse  or  Christian,  unlike  the  secluded  daughter  of  tlio 
towns,  is  frequently  entrusted,  like  Rachel  or  Zip]?orah, 
Avith  the  care  of  her  fathers  flock.  The  well— the  most 
precious  of  possessions — is  carefully  closed  with  a  lieaAy 
slab  until  all  Avhose  flocks  are  cniilled  to  share  its  water 
have  gathered.  The  time  is  noon.  The  first  comers 
gather,  and  report  the  gossip  of  the  tribe.  The  story  of 
Gen.  xxix.  is,  in  its  most  minute  details,  a  transcript  of 
the  Arab  life  of  to-day.  '  It  is  yet  higli  day,  neither  is 
it  time  tliat  tho  cattle  should  be  gathered  together  [i.e,, 
to  be  folded  for  the  night]  :  water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go 
and  feed  them.  Ami  they  said.  We  c.innot  until  all  tho 
flocks  be  gathered  togolh<-r,  and  till  tliey  roll  the  stono 
from  tho  well's  mouth ;  then  Ave  AA-ater  the  sheep '  (vs. 
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7,  8).  Then  follow  the  arrival  of  Rachel,  the  claim  of 
felatiouship,  aud  the  brotherly  kiss,  with  the  home 
found  in  Laban's  house.  Though  Mohammedauism  has 
sadly  degi-aded  woman,  and  restricted  her  freedom,  yet 
the  daughters  of  the  desert  can  still  choose  indii-ectly 
for  themselves  among  their  comrades  at  the  weU ;  aud 
they  are  always  eager  to  offer  the  stranger,  though  no 
Mohammedan,  a  di'aught  of  milk"  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib., 
pp.  142,  143). 

There  appear  to  be  two  breeds  of  sheep  in  Palestine, 
each  of  them  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  sheep 
of  this  coxmtry,  Oois  aries ;  one  which  occurs  in  the 
northern  liills  is  said  to  bo  "not  unlike  the  merino, 
■with  short,  fine  wool,  weU  shaped,  short  aud  fine  legs." 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Ovis  Hispanicus 
of  Linnaeus.  Slicep  are  subject  to  almost  endless  varia- 
tions. Dr.  Gardiner,  in  his  journey  from  Peruambuco 
to  Crato,  passed  through  a  flock  of  several  huudi-ed 
sheep.  "  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  had  wrought 
a  remarkable  change  in  their  appearance,  their  skin 
being  totally  destitute  of  wool,  and  replaced  by  a  short 
hair  not  unlike  that  of  a  cow"  {Trav.,  p.  163).  Again, 
in  the  form  and  even  in  the  number  of  the  horas,  as 
well  as  in  the  texture  of  their  clothing,  sheep  offer 
many  varieties.  Sheep  may  have  four  horns,  or  even 
eight  in  niuuber;  they  may  have  a  paii',  or  none  at 
all.  The  ordinaiy  sheep  of  Palestine,  which  is  the 
sheep  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  which 
probably  was  the  sheep  of  the  land  in  Biblical  times,  is 
the  fat-tailed  sheep  of  the  East,  the  Ovis  laticaudata 
of  Erxleben,  the  Ovis  laticauda  lilatijceros  s.  Arabica  of 
Linnseus,  the  Ovis  orientalis  of  LudoK,  who  in  his 
History  of  Etliioina  (Bk.  i.,  cap.  x.,  pi.  14),  has  figiired 
this  sheep  drav.'ing  his  long  fat  tail  in  a  cart  ("  caudam 
adiposam  XL.  et  amplius  librarum  in  plostello  trahens  "). 
In  the  same  plate  Ludolf  figures  another  sheep,  with  a 
tail  not  so  long,  but  excessively  broad  and  fat.  There 
are  several  forms  of  this  fat-tailed  variety  known  to 
naturalists,  but  we  need  not  take  any  notice  of  them. 
This  variety  was  known  both  to  Aristotle  and  Hero- 
dotus ;  the  former  speaks  of  Syrian  sheep  with  tails  a 
cubit  long ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  a  similar  kind 
found  in  Arabia.  The  story  of  sheep  cba-vving  their 
large  tails  behind  them,  in  a  little  carriage,  first  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iii.  113),  repeated  by  Leo  Airica- 
nus  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  again  by  Ludolf  in 
the  seventeenth,  has  sometimes  been  ridiculed  as  a  mere 
traveller's  tale.  "When  this  story  is  apjilied  to  the 
sheep  near  Aleppo,"  Dr.  Russell  says,  "  it  may  certainly 
be  ascribed  to  exaggeration ;  for  though  increase  of  size 
might  expose  the  tail  to  be  injured  by  the  thistles  or 
bushes,  and  render  the  expedient  of  the  board  neces- 
sary, where  wheels  could  be  of  little  service,  no  increase 
of  bulk  could  well  bring  it  to  trail  on  the  ground.  But 
the  necessity  of  carriages  for  the  tails  of  the  African 
sheep,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Ludolphus,  and  other 
wi-iters,  is  real.  The  tail  of  that  animal  when  fat 
actually  trails,  not  being  tucked  up  like  tliat  of  the 
Syriai?  sheep.  I  have  seen  some  at  Aleppo  brought 
from   Egypt,  and  kept  as  curiosities,   which  agreed 


exactly  with  the  figure  given  by  Ludolphus  "  {History 
of  Aleppo,  ii.,  p.  149). 

At  present  these  enormous  tails,  a  mere  mass  of 
fat,  are  used  for  grease,  lamps,  and  for  cooking.  Dr. 
Tristram  does  not  speak  highly  of  their  flavoiu'.  The 
Arabs  fry  them  in  slices,  aud  consider  them  delicacies, 
but  he  compares  the  flavour  to  tlmt  of  fried  tallow. 
He  adds :  "  The  enormous  development  of  the  taU 
appears  to  abstract  both  flesh  and  fat  from  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Though  the  carcase  does  not  weigh  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  the  tail  -vvill  average  ten 
pounds,  and  I  have  known  it  fourteen  pounds." 

The  fat  tail  of  the  Ovis  laticaudata  was  part  of 
'  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offering  made  by  fire  unto 
Jehovah  "  (Lev.  iii.  9) ;  "  the  fat  thereof,  and  the  whole 
fat  tail,  it  shall  he  take  off  hard  by  the  backbone  .  . 
.  .  aud  the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar."  The 
ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  an  animal's  tail  is  a:j  {zdndb) ; 
but  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  the  fat  tail  of  the 
Syi-ian  sheej)  another  word,  n;*?!*  {ahjdli),  is  used  from 
the  root  dldli,  "to  be  round"  or  "thick,"  '•  to  have  a 
fat  tail."  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  sheep  is  wlute, 
"  white  as  wool "  (Isa.  i.  18) ;  "  Jehovah  givcth  snow  like 
wool "  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16) ;  "  the  hair  of  his  head  like  wool " 
(Dan.  vii.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  14) ;  but  black  and  white,  spotted, 
and  black  or  dark  bro^vn  sometimes  occurred,  as  com- 
monly now,  amongst  different  breeds  of  sheep. 

Sheep  have  been  domesticated  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  what  original 
animal  the  numerous  breeds  have  proceeded.  They 
existed  in  the  Stone  period,  for  M.  Riitimeyer  foimd 
theii-  remains  in  the  Swiss  lake -dwellings,  of  small  size, 
fine  legs,  shert  aud  goat-like  horns,  resembling  in  some 
particulars  northern  and  moimtain  varieties  of  the 
present  day,  as  those  of  the  Shetlanda,  Orkneys,  Welsh 
hills,  and  parts  of  the  Alps.  In  one  place  M.  Riiti- 
meyer found  traces  of  a  sheej)  with  large  horns.  There 
is  a  wild  sheep,  called  Aoudad  or  Kebsch,  occuniug  in 
North  Africa,  and  also  in  Sinai,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia, 
whose  figure  occurs  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  "  The 
sheep  was  sacred  in  Upper  Egypt,  particidarly  in  the 
\-iciuity  of  Thebes  and  Elephantine.  The  Lycopolites, 
however,  sacrificed  and  ate  this  animal,  '  because  the 
wolf  did  so,  whom  they  revered  as  a  god;'  and  the 
same  was  done  by  the  people  of  the  Meudesian  nome  ; 
though  Strabo  would  seem  to  confine  the  sacrifice  of 
sheep  to  the  nome  of  Nitriotis.  In  the  Thebaid  it 
was  considered  not  merely  as  an  emblem,  but  ranked 
among  the  most  sacred  of  all  animals.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Neph,  one  of  the  gi-eatest  deities  of  the 
Thebaid,  who  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  ram, 
.  .  .  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  deemed  it 
unlawful  to  eat  its  flesh  or  to  sacrifice  it  on  their  altars. 
According  to  Herodotus,  they  sacrificed  a  ram  once  a 
year  at  Thebes,  on  the  festival  of  Jupiter,  the  only 
occasion  on  which  it  was  permitted  to  kill  this  sacred 
animal ;  and  after  ha^ong  clad  the  statue  of  the  god  in 
the  .skin,  the  jDeople  made  a  solemn  lamentation,  striking 
themselves  as  they  walked  around  the  temj)le.  They 
afterwards  buried  the  body  in  a  sacred  coffin.     The 
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sacred  boata  or  arks  of  Neph  were  oniainented  with  the 
head  of  a  ram.  aud  bronze  figures  of  this  animal  were 
made  by  the  Tliebans,  to  be  worn  as  amulets,  or  kept 
as  guardians  of  the  house,  to  which  they  probably  paid 
their  adorations  in  private,  invoking  thrm  as  inter- 
cessors for  the  aid  of  the  deity  they  represented  '' 
{Ancient  Egyptians,  v.,  p.  191\  Numerous  mummies 
of  sheep  are  found  at  Thebes,  where  large  flocks  were 
kept ;  for  though  they  were  neither  eaten  nor  sacrificed, 
their  wool  was  of  the  higliest  importance  to  the  people. 
Diodorus  ascribes  the  high  honour  in  wliich  the  sheep 
was  held  to  the  benefits  which  mankind  derive  from  it. 
The  woodcut  (p.  id)  represents  the  moufflon  {Cupr&vis 


Musimr'iiK  the  CajJffi  Amnion  of  Linnaeus,  the  wild 
she^p  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Crete,  where  it  is  now 
only  found.  It  is  said  to  have  l^een  formerly  common  in 
Spain  aud  the  Greek  mountain-i.  and  to  have  extended 
across  Circassia  to  Persia  :  .'lud  probably  at  one  time 
was  found  in  the  Lebanon.  Tlio  moufflon  aj^jjcars  to 
difi'er  only  in  size  and  in  the  smallness  of  the  bonis  of 
the  female  from  the  great  argali  (Caproviti  Aryuli)  of 
Siberia  and  the  snowy  banners  of  liigh  Asia,  an  animal 
Avliich  attains  the  stature  of  a  fallow  deer.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  innumerable  l)reeds  of  our  domestic 
sheep  have  been  derived  from  the  moufflon  or  argali, 
but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

'any  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  rather 
voices  to  ns  than  men — voices  crying  in 
the  past,  and  saying,  "Repent."  Of 
the  men  themselves  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names.  At  times  we  can  fix  neitlier  their  date  nor 
place.  They  live,  and  tell  upon  the  world,  simply  in 
virtue  of  the  words  they  were  moved  to  speak.  Possi- 
bly their  words  take  an  added  power  from  the  dark- 
ness from  wliich  they  sound  forth,  voices  in  the  dark 
being  commonly  impressive,  and  easily  stirring  us  to 
wonder  aud  awe.  And  as  we  stand  peering  into  the 
gloom  of  antiquity,  and  hear  voice  after  voice  take  up  a 
strain  of  mingled  warning  and  promise,  each  confirming 
and  expounding  the  one  Divine  message  which  all  pro- 
claim, wo  may  be  the  more  moved  by  them  because  wo 
can  see  no  form,  because  the  very  darkness  itself  seems 
to  have  become  vocal.  Indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of 
Revelation  throughout  that  it  is,  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
independent  of  person  and  time  and  place.  Even  of 
our  Lord  himself,  although  wo  have  four  memoirs  of 
him,  we  cannot  be  sure  in  what  year  he  was  born,  or 
even  in  what  season  of  the  year ;  nay,  the  veiy  day  of 
his  death  is  still  in  dispute.  Eternal  truths  do  not 
depend  on  scene  and  date  for  their  A'alue  or  for  their 
effect.  Tliat  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked ;  that  He 
forgives  and  restores  the  penitent ;  that  He  blesses  the 
righteous  and  exalts  the  humble  ;  that  He  is  ever  seek- 
ing to  win  the  sinful  to  contrition  and  tlio  disobedient 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just;  that  his  judgments  are 
fornn  of  mercy,  and  are  designed  to  bring  in  a  golden 
ago  of  righteousness  and  peace ; — these  are  spiritual 
facts  which  are  true  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  ;  aud 
these  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  prophetic 
message  :  tliis  is  the  single  theme  which  the  prophetic 
choir  pursue  through  endless  variations,  and  enrich  with 
harmonies  ever  new.  And  this  music  may  touch  us 
all  the  more  profoundly  because  we  stand,  a^  it  were. 


outside  the  antique  temple  in  which  they  worslup,  and 
cannot  see  the  men  who  sing. 

Of  Joel,  for  example,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but 
what  may  l)o  gathered  from  his  prophecy ;  and  that  tells 
us  neitlier  Avheii  nor  where  he  flourished,  save  by  liints 
and  implications  which  are  still  variously  read.  That 
ho  lived  in  Judah,  probably  in  Jerusalem,  we  may  infer 
from  the  facts  that  he  never  mentions  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  that  he  shows  himself  familiar 
with  the  Temple,  the  priests,  the  ordinances  of  worship  : 
he  moves  through  the  sacred  city  and  the  temide  of  the 
Lord  as  one  who  is  at  home  in  them,  as  one  who  is 
native  and  to  the  manner  born.  On  this  point  the 
commentators  are  pretty  well  agreed;  but  no  sooner 
do  we  ask,  "  When  did  Joel  live  and  prophesy  ?"  than 
we  receive  the  most  diverse  and  contradictory  replies. 
He  has  been  moved  along  the  chronological  lines  of  at 
least  two  centuries,  and  fixed  now  here,  now  there,  at 
almost  every  point.  For  myself,  I  prefer,  on  the  whole, 
the  theory  which  holds  him  to  have  been  the  earliest  of 
the  prophets  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 
There  are  hints  in  his  poem,  or  prophecy,  which  hidicate, 
I  think,  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ  (circa  870 — 800),  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  Isaiah  "saw  the  Lord  sitting 
on  his  throne,  high  aud  lifted  up,"  and  some  fifty 
years  after  EUjali  was  carried  "  by  a  whiidwind  into 
heaven." 

Tradition  has  always  assigned  Joel  an  early  date, 
although  his  place  in  the  Old  Testament  canon  might 
seem  to  indicate  a  different  conclusion.  That  place, 
however,  was  determined,  not  by  any  doubt  of  his 
having  lived  before  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Hosea,  but  simply  by  the  fact  that  his  scrip- 
ture is  shorter  than  theirs.  The  arrangement  of  the 
prophetical  books  is  not  chronological,  but  an  arrange- 
ment of  convenience.  First  come  the  major  or  longc^r 
piophets ;    then  the  minor  or  shoi-fer    prophets ;   and 
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even  these  rniuor  pi-oplicts  do  not  succeed  eacli  otlier 
strictly  according  to  their  dates :  indeed,  it  i.5  not  easy 
to  discover  on  what  principle  they  are  arranged. 

In  reading  the  Old  Testament  we  need  constantly 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  order  in  which  the  books  are 
found  is  no  uidex  to  the  order  in  which  they  Avcre 
written.  Job,  one  of  the  most  ancient  scriptures, 
comes  after  Esther,  one  of  the  latest  scriptures  ;  and 
Joel,  one  of  the  most  ancient  prophets,  comes  after 
Daniel,  one  of  the  latest. 

"With  some  confidence  we  may  place  Joel  first  on  the 
list  of  written  prophecies  ;  but  if  we  try  to  define  its 
date  more  exactly,  we  shall  have  to  trust  to  the  uncer- 
tain guidance  of  very  slight,  though  pregnant  hints.  The 
only  enemies  of  the  chosen  race  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Joel  are  the  Phcenicians,  the  Philistines,  the  Edomitcs, 
the  Egyptians  :  he  does  not  once  mention  the  Assyrian, 
or  even  the  AramEean  invasions.  Now  had  he  lived  sub- 
sequently to  these  invasions,  the  probability  is  that,  like 
the  prophets  who  came  after  him,  he  would  have  re- 
ferred to  them  and  to  the  judgments  they  executed  in 
the  land.  It  seems  incredible,  for  instance,  that  we 
should  have  ha,d  no  allusion  to  it,  had  he  lived  after  that 
fatal  Aramaean  war  which,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign,  cost  King  Joash  not  only  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  his  palace,  but  his  very  life,  and  in  which 
many  fair  cities  were  captured,  and  "  a  very  great  host," 
and  "all  the  princes  of  the  people,"  were  destroyed. 
Had  so  great  a  catastrophe  recently  occurred,  Joel 
Avould  surely  have  used  it  to  point  the  warning,  to  illus- 
trate the  judgment  he  was  sent  to  denounce.  But  if 
from  his  silence  respecting  the  Aramaean  invasion  we 
may  infer  that  he  lived  before  it,  that  will  laud  him  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  early  years  of  Joash,  king  of 
Judah,  some  870  years  before  Christ.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  his  style,  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  period 
of  the  prophetic  activity.  A  singular  and  significant 
change  passed  on  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  t\)ie 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before  Christ.  As  their 
spirit  grew  more  catholic,  and  they  set  themselves  to 
appeal  and  persuade  rather  than  to  judge,  the  ancient 
strictness,  terseness,  and  vigour  of  their  style  relaxed : 
if  it  grew  more  picturesque  and  elaborate,  it  also  grew 
more  diffuse. 

Joel's  style  is  that  of  the  earlier  ago.  So  marked, 
indeed,  is  "  the  antique  A-igour  and  imperativeness  of 
his  language,"  that  purely  on  this  ground,  Ewald,  whose 
fine  critical  instinct  deserves  a  respect  which  his  dog- 
matism often  averts,  places  him  without  a  doubt  first  in 
the  rank  of  the  earlier  prophets,  and  makes  him  the 
contemporary  of  Joash. 

The  inference  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
vailing tone  and  spirit  of  his  prophecy,  in  which  he 
differs  greatly  from  "  the  goodly  fellowship  "  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  does  not  once  refer  to  the  idolatrous 
rites  and  customs  which  they  perpetually  rebuke. 
Though  the  Hebrews  are  a  sinful  nation,  and  by  their 
guilt  have  provoked  Divine  judgment,  yet.  in  the  pages 
of  Joel,  Jehovah  is  still  recognised  as  their  God  and 
King ;  the  simple  but  stately  worship  of  the  Temple  ia 


maintained,  priests  and  people  keep  the  feasts  and  ob- 
serve the  ordinances  to  do  them.  Now,  curiously 
enough,  this  exceptional  state  of  general  conformity  to 
the  law  and  ritual  of  Moses  obtained  in  the  years  which 
preceded  the  Aramijeau  invasion,  the  earlier  years  of 
Joash's  reign,  and  in  hardly  any  other  period  to  which 
Joel  has  been  assigned.  So  that  the  absence  of  allusion 
to  foreign  wars  and  invasions,  the  antique  severity  of  his 
style,  and  the  religious  condition  reflected  from  his  pages, 
combine  to  indicate  the  earlier  haK  of  King  Joash's 
reign  as  the  period  of  Joel's  prophetic  activity.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  any  one  of 
these  arguments,  or  on  all  combined.  Joel  may  have 
been  one  of  the  earlier  prophets,  as  his  style  indicates, 
and  yet  not  have  been  cotemporary  with  Joash.  The 
Aramaeans,  at  least  in  their  assault  on  Judah,  may,  as 
Ewald  suggests,  have  appeared  simply  as  auxiliaries  of 
the  Philistines  ;  and  Joel  does  mention  the  Philistines. 
And  many  of  the  religious  conditions  of  the  time  are 
not  reflected  in  Joel's  pages.  The  reform  initiated  by 
Joash,  though  general,  was  by  no  means  profound.  Of 
a  weak  impulsive  character,  taking  his  tone  from  the 
advisers  who  had  his  ear,  Joash  "  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  wherein 
Jehoiuda  instructed  him ; "  but  no  sooner  was  the 
high  priest  gone,  than  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  evil 
counsellors,  and  "  served  groves  and  idols."  Of  so  little 
weight  in  the  state,  that  even  the  jiriests  neglected  his 
orrlinauco  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord,  till  Jehoiada 
endorsed  it  (2  Kings  xil.),  the  reformation  he  set  on  foot 
was  but  superficial,  and  broke  down  the  moment  the 
good  priest  who  had  made  a  covenant  "between  aU  the 
people  and  between  the  king,  that  they  should  be  the 
Lord's,'^  was  taken  to  his  rest.  Such  a  condition  as  this 
outward  conformity,  undermined  by  inward  indifference 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  was,  one  should  have  thought^ 
the  very  condition  to  provoke  pungent  rebuke  from 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  And  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  say  why,  if  Joel  laboured  during  the  first  three- 
and-twcnty  years  of  Joash's  reign,  Ave  do  not  find  the 
religious  conditions  of  the  time  more  clearly  reflected 
in  his  words. 

Wo  must  not  dogmatise,  then.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
in  all  probability  the  son  of  Pethuel  lived  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  reign  of  Joash  ;  that  he  aided  Jehoiada,  the 
high  priest,  in  urging  the  citizens  to  repair  the  Temple 
and  to  recur  to  the  service  of  Jehovah ;  and  that  his 
prophecy  is  the  oldest  in  our  hands,  and  Avas  Avrittcn  in 
that  comparatively  calm  and  pure  interval  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  free  from  the  bloody  rites  and  licen- 
tious orgies  of  the  Baalim  worship. 

That  the  prophet  was  an  accomplished  and  gifted 
man  is  proA-ed  by  his  work.  His  style  is  pure,  severe, 
animated,  finished,  full  of  happy  rhythms  and  easy 
graceful  turns.  "  He  has  no  abrupt  transitions,  is  every- 
Avhere  connected,  and  finishes  whatever  he  takes  up. 
In  description  ho  is  graphic  and  perspicuous,  in  arrange- 
ment lucid;  in  imagery  original,  copious  and  A-a-ried." 
Ea'ou  in  this  early  poem  we  find  some  instances  of  the 
tender  refrains  and  recurring  "  burdens  "  which  cha- 
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racterise  much  of  the  later  Hebrew  poetry.'  lu  short, 
there  are  mai-ks  botli  of  the  scholar  and  of  the  artist 
in  his  stylo,  which  distiuguish  him  very  clearly  fi-om 
Amos  the  shepherd  and  Haggai  the  exile.  It  is  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  that  ho  was  a  practised  author,  of  whoso 
mauy  poems  and  discourses  only  one  has  come  down  to 
lis.  Ewald  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  him  that  "  he 
was  in  early  times  the  highest  model "  of  literary  com- 
position in  the  j)rophetic  fellowship ;  so  that  his  suc- 
cessors all  followed  his  elevated  precedent. 

The  prophecy  itseK  is,  beyond  all  others,  independent 
of  local  circumstances ;  it  is  singularly  free  from  his- 
torical, pohtical,  geographical  allusions,  and  interprets 
itseK.  It  di^-ides  itself  easily  and  naturally  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  part  (chap.  i.  2 — ii.  17),  we  have 
Joel's  description  of  a  terrible  judgment  which  fell  on 
the  land — viz.,  a  plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  years 
of  drought.  lu  this  judgment  the  j)rophct  sees  the 
dawn  or  harbinger  of  the  great  day  of  doom,  and  sum- 
mons men  to  repent  that  the  judgment  may  be  averted. 
In  the  second  part  (chap,  ii,  18  to  chap,  iii,  21),  we 
have  the  jiromiso  that  if,  or  because,  men  repent,  the 
Lord  will  have  mercy  on  them,  deliver  them  from  judg- 
ment and  through  judgment,  and  bring  in  an  era  of 
universal  righteousness  and  peace.  For  the  most  pai't, 
this  simple  series  of  thoughts  is  presented  in  forms  so 
simple  and  general  that  the  prophecy  might  haA'e  been 
uttered  in  any  age  and  of  any  Oriental  race.  All  that 
localises  it  in  time  and  space  are  the  few  allusions  to 
the  Temple,  to  the  covenant,  to  the  special  enemies  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
only  one  disputed  question  in  the  whole  book,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  question  is  a  sufficiently  im- 
portant oue.  All  the  commentators  aro  agreed  that  the 
earlier  half  of  the  prophecy  contains  the  most  graphic 
and  "fearsome  "  description  of  a  plague  of  locusts  ever 
penned.  So  terrible  is  the  description  that  tiU  quite 
recently  it  was  held  to  be  too  terrible  for  a  mere  plague 
of  locusts ;  it  was  maintained  that  the  image  of  a  locust- 
plague  was  used  to  set  forth  an  invasion  by  some  mighty 
host  of  armed  men.  Nay,  so  ingenious  wore  the  com- 
mentators, that  in  the  four  kinds  of  locust  mentioned 
by  Joel — "  the  gnawer,  the  multiplier,  the  licker,  and 
the  devourer  " — they  saw  four  successive  invasions  by 
the  Assyiians,  or  even  four  successive  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  people  of  God — the  Babylonian,  the  Mace- 
donian, the  Roman,  and  the  Antichristian.  But  now 
that  travellers  and  naturalists  have  made  us  better 
acquainted  with  tlie  phenomena  which  attend  a  flight  of 
locusts  and  the  horrible  ruin  thoy  leave  behind  them, 
it  is  gouorally  admitted  that  Joel's  description  is  no 
whit  exaggerated;  that  wo  need  not  invent  or  suj)ply 
armies  and  invasions  to  account  for  the  terror  and  misery 
which  his  language  breathes.  "WTiere  the  locust  swarms 
descend,  all  vegetation  instantly  vanishes;  they  spare 
neither  bark  nor  root,  much  less  leaf  and  flower.  They 
darken  the  air,  so  that  the  sun,  and  even  men  at  a  little 


1  Examples  of  the  nso  of  Bucli  refrains  will  be  found  in  chap. 
L  10  and  chap.  iii.  16,  and  in  yb.  26  and  27  of  chap,  ii, 


distance,  become  invisible.  They  adA-ance  in  a  closo 
military  array,  which  yields  to  no  obstacle  of  stream  or 
fire.  As  they  advance  a  pecidiar  roaring  noise  is  heard, 
like  that  of  a  torrent  or  a  waterfall.  No  sooner  do  they 
settle  to  eat,  than,  as  Volney  puts  it,  the  gratmg  soimd 
of  their  mandibles  reminds  one  of  "the  foraging  of  an 
invisible  army."  Irideed,  no  army  of  men  could  well 
work  a  devastation  so  complete  as  that  wrought  by  an 
interminable  flight  of  locusts,  such  as  visits  the  lands  of 
the  far  East,  and  even  Algeria,  to  this  day.  And  as 
the  locusts  are  an  adequate  explanation  of  even  the 
strongest  phrases  of  Joel,  we  need  seek  no  other. 

Indeed,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  prophets 
of  Israel  and  Judah  were  patriots  and   statesmen  to 
whom  nothing  that  aifected  the  national  welfare  was 
alien  or   indifferent.      If    any   great   dearth  were   to 
afflict  England,  if  any  of  our  food-crops  were  suddenly 
to  fail,  how  many  speeches  would  our  piibhc  men  mako 
upon  it,  how  many  pamphlets  would  they  publish  on 
its  origin,  on  its  probable  recurrence,  and  on  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  it  and  guarding  against  it.     The 
Hebrew  prophets  were  the  public  men,  the  orators  and 
councillors,  "  the  tribunes  "  of  the  Hebrew  people.  When 
any  calamity  befell,  when   any  danger  threatened,  it 
was  their  part  to  point  oiit  its  cause,  to  l)id  men  repent 
and  renounce  the  sins  which  had  provoked  it,  to  assure 
them  that  God  was  merciful  even  when  Ho  judged,  and 
sent  his  judgments  only  to  bring  them  to  a  better  mind, 
to  a  purer  and  happier  life.     Nor  were  the  prophets 
only  patriots,  statesmen,  poets.     They  had  a  far  higher 
inspiration  than  that  of  character  aud  genius.     Their 
hearts  were  moved,  their  eyes  opened,  their  tongues  set 
on  fii'o  by  the  DiA-ine  Spirit ;  so  that  they  could  see  the 
set  and  flow  of  present  events  more  clearly  than  their 
fellows,  and  the  issues  in  which  they  would  result  in  the 
futiire.      Holding  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  gi'cat 
moral  principles  of  the  Di^-ine  law,  holding  them  as 
ruling  personal  couAnctions,  believing  that  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  men  were  reaUy  controlled  and  shaped  by 
these  principles,  they  were  immoved  by  the  temporary 
success  of  triumphant  wickedness,  or  the  passing  mis- 
fortunes of  the  righteous  and  the  good.     They  saw  and 
foresaw  that,  in  the  end,  the  latent  miseries  of  wicked- 
ness must  break  out  like  a  consuming  firo;  that  the 
peace  and  joy  latent  in  all  good  actions  and  customs 
must,  at  last,  bring  forth  their  pleasant  fruit.     Basing 
themselves  on  these  couAdctions,  the  veils  of  human 
life  grew  luminous  to  them  ;  they  could  see  men  as  they 
were,  and  as  they  would  be — the  men  themselves,  and 
not  tho  "  vain  shows  "  in  which  they  walked.     Faithful 
students  of  tho  past,  they  could  project  themselves  into 
tho  future  ;  and  as  they  stood  peering  into  the  years  to 
be,  what  they  needed  to  see  was  shown  them  by  the 
Inhabitant  of  Eternity,  to  whom  all  the  years  of  time 
are  present.     Taught  by  Him,  they  taught  aud  warned 
their  brethren,  often  speaking  words  that  were  wiser 
than  they  knew,   often   "searching    what,  and   what 
manner  of  time  the    Spirit   that  was    in    them   did 
signify." 
Two  mistakes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  current  about 
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the  Hebrew  prophets,  agaiust  which  we  need  to  be  on 
our  guard.  The  one  is,  that  tlicy  were  for  ever  pre- 
dicting what  form  aud  fashion  the  f u hire  wouki  take; 
the  otlier  is,  that  they  never  predicted  the  things  that 
were  to  come  to  pass  :  and  for  us,  probably,  the  former 
of  these  mistakes  is  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two. 
The  truth  the  prophets  spake  was  emphatically  what 
St.  Peter  calls  "the  present  truth,"  the  truth  which 
the  men  of  their  time  most  needed  to  hear.  Perhaj)s 
we  most  truly  conceive  them  when  we  think  of  them  as 
religious  statesmen — men  who,  imder  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,  honestly  and  reverently  applied  the  broad 
moral  princij)les  of  the  Law  to  all  the  public  questions 
of  their  day,  and  passionately  besought  the  jDeoplo  to 
carry  a  religious  spirit  into  all  their  actions,  public  and 
domestic.  This  was  their  common  work,  their  main 
work,  as  wo  may  see  for  ourselves,  as  I  hope  we  shall 
see.    But  we  ought  also  to  see  that  these  holy  men 


were  at  times  raised  above  themselves ;  that,  in  the 
stilhiess  of  profound  meditation,  or  in  the  ecstacy  of  a 
faith  that  grew  to  vision,  their  spirits  took  a  forward  or 
an  upward  flight ;  that,  carried  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
some  i)innacle  of  the  Eternal  Temple,  they  beheld  from 
it  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  all  the  years  of  time, 
seeing  them  dimly  perhaps,  not  able  to  utter  in  gross 
human  words  the  half  of  what  they  saw;  but  stUl 
ha-\Tng  a  true  \-ision  of  the  future,  and  speaking  words 
concerning  it  which  after  centm-ies  fulfilled  and  -will 
yet  fulfil. 

In  this  double  character,  as  mainly  a  teacher  of 
righteousness  to  his  own  generation,  but  also  as  a 
seer,  catching  at  times  glimpses  of  a  larger  and  more 
heavenly  kingdom  than  that  of  Judah,  and  of  a  happier 
and  more  gracious  time  than  the  world  has  ever  yet 
seen,  Joel  comes  before  us,  and  speaks  to  us  across  a 
gulf  of  nearly  three  thousand  years. 
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time,  for  about  170  years,  700 — 530  B.C.,  Babylon  occu* 
pies  a  large  share  in  the  history  of  Scripture,  both 
narrative  and  prophetical,  aud  not  only  is  the  greatness 
of  its  power  during  the  time  of  its  prosperity  described, 
as  well  as  the  rapidity  and  severity  of  its  downfall,  l)ut 
we  may  add  that  both  of  these  features  are  taken  as  the 
groundwork  of  figurative  description  applied  to  other 
objects  so  late  as  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  the  first 
century  a.d.  (See  2  Khigs  xx. — xxv. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. ; 
Isa.  xiii.,  xiv. ;  Jer.  1.,  li. ;  Rev.  xiv.  8 ;  xviii.  2,  10,  21.) 
Wliat  tlien  do  we  know  about  Babylon,  and  wliat 
information  do  the  existing  features  and  monuments  of 
the  country  furnish  us  concerning  its  former  greatness  ? 
From  what  we  have  already  seen  concerning  Chaldasan 
cities  it  is  clear  that  at  an  early  period  some  very  impor- 
tant architectui'al  works  were  begun,  if  not  completed, 
in  Babyloiria :  have  wo  any  remains  of  them  ?  Now 
if,  speaking  in  a  general  sense,  it  be  true  that  there  is 
no  place  of  which  we  know  whereabouts  it  stood  more 
certainly  than  Babylon,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  whose 
ruin  has  more  completely  effaced  the  definite  form  and 
character  of  its  plan  and  structure.  The  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  have  been  verified  to  the  letter, 
and  thus  the  task  of  identification,  though  in  a  general 
view  most  easy,  is  in  details  full  of  difiiculty.  To 
begin  then  with  the  gi-eat  ruin,  which  by  many  travellers 
has  for  many  years  been  regarded  as  the  most  probable 
representative,  if  not  tlie  ruin  of  the  tower  itself,  of 
Babel.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  ancient  l^uUding  of  which 
our  childish  imagination  has  formed  a  more  definite 
idea.  We  all  remember  the  picture  in  the  old  Bible 
dictionaries  so  familiar  from  childhood,  of  the  tapering 
biit  truncated  tower,  pierced  with  numberless  openings 
and  girdled  with  ascending  causeways ;  and  in  all  times 
the  maiwellous  nature  of  its  history  has  no  doubt  led 
people  eagerly  to  appropriate  its  name  to  more  than  ong 


BABYLON. 

[AVING  pointed  out  the  sites,  so  far  as 
they  can  at  present  be  ascertained,  of  the 
7)  places  in  the  land  of  Shinar  in  which 
the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  is  said  to  have 
had  its  beginning,  Erech,  Accad,  aud  Calneh,  together 
with  Ur  and  EUasar,  we  proceed  now  to  investigate  the 
site  and  indicate  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Babylon, 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  We  may  remark  in  the  outset 
that,  with  the  exception  of  ISTineveh,  no  ancient  city  that 
we  know  of  has  ever  approached  Babylon  iu  size,  aud 
very  few  places  have  done  so  iu  what  we  may  caU  Bib- 
lical importance  ;  but  that  it  has  met  with  a  destniction 
even  more  complete  than  that  of  Nineveh,  partly  from  a 
cause  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  sun-ey. 

After  speakmg  of  the  beguiuing  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom, the  Scriiiture  narrative  proceeds  to  mention  the 
city  and  tower  whose  building  was  inteiTupted  by  Divine 
visitation,  and  to  which  the  name  Babel  ("confusion") 
was  given,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion,  or  rather 
the  dispersion  of  languages,  which  took  place  at  the 
same  time  (Gen.  xi.  9).  From  this  time,  with  three 
exceptions,  we  have  no  mention  of  Babylon  until  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  These 
exceptions,  which  in  themselves  contain  the  elements  of 
a  good  deal  of  history  indicated  though  not  described 
at  length,  are  (1)  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  king  of 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1) ;  (2)  the  mention  of  the  "  Babylonish 
garment,"  about  1580  B.C.  (Josh.  vii.  21 ;  see  Yol.  I., 
p.  263) ;  (3)  the  subjection  of  Israel  to  Chushan-risha- 
thaim,  kiug  of  Mesopotamia,  but  not  necessarily  of  Baljy- 
lon,  about  1558  B.C.  (Judg.  iii.  8).  At  the  time  of  that 
captivity  Babylon  was  subject  to  Assyria,  for  we  read 
that  the  kmg  of  Assp-ia,  probably  Esarhaddou,  brought 
people  from  Babylon  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  settle  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).    From  this 
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existing  iiiiu  witliiii  tlio  Babylonian  region.  One,  how- 
ever, among  tliem  has  nsually  been  selected  as  possessing 
most  external  claim  to  attention.  Onr  description  of  it 
is  gathered  from  various  authors,  whom,  for  convenience' 
sake,  wo  quote  freely  without  special  distinction.  In 
our  sketch  map  in  Vol.  I.,  iJage  96,  the  town  of  Hillah 
will  bo  seen  marked,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants, 
about  216  miles  from  Korna,  built  on  botli  sides  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  ha\ang  its  two  portions  connected 
b}'  a  crazy  bridge  of  boats.  The  river  is  there  about 
200  yards  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  a  noble  stream 


tlu'ough  one-third  of  its  height.  The  mound  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  762  yards  in  circumfei-ence,  and  rising  at 
the  western  end  to  the  height  of  198  feet,  which  with  the 
height  of  the  tower  makes  a  total  of  235  feet.  "The 
diy  nitrons  earth  of  the  parched  plain,"  we  are  now 
quoting  Mr.  Layard,  "  driven  before  the  furious  south 
wind,  has  thrown  over  the  huge  mass  a  thin  covering  of 
soil  in  which  no  herb  or  green  thing  can  find  nourish- 
ment or  take  root.  Thus,  unlike  the  grass-clothed 
mounds  of  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Assyria,  the 
Birs  Nimroud  is  ever  a  bare  and  yellow  heap.     Neither 
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■^.-itli  n  gentle  current,  well  fitted  for  steam  navigation. 
Such  was  the  river  which  flowed  through  Babylon,  for 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah  that  the  traces  of 
Babylon  arc  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
and  magnitude.  About  six  miles  south-west  of  Hillah 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  marsh  formed  by  the  overflowing  waste  of  the 
Hindiych  canal  already  described,  is  a  gigantic  mound 
or  mass  of  ruin,  visible  many  miles  off  on  the  treeless 
plain  like  a  conical  mouutain.  The  mound  at  its  eastern 
end  is  cloven  by  a  deep  furrow,  but  at  the  west  it  rises 
into  a  sort  of  tower  of  brickwork  thirty-scvon  feet  high 
and  twenty-eight  broad,  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the 
top,  which  is  broken  and  rent  by  a  fissure  extending 


the  original  form  nor  object  of  the  edifice,  of  which  it  is 
the  ruin.  liaA'e  hitherto  been  determined.  .  .  .  It  is 
pierced  by  square  holes,  apparently  made  to  admit  air 
through  the  compact  structure."  The  tower  on  the 
top  is  built  of  fine  bunit  bricks  laid  so  firmly  in  mortar 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  one  of  them 
whole.  Tlie  other  parts  of  the  mound  are  occupied  by 
immense  fragments  of  brickwork  lying  like  blocks  of 
granite  on  the  summit,  fused  into  -s-itrified  masses  as 
if  from  the  action  of  fire.  The  building  is  supposed, 
when  entire,  to  have  been  erected  in  stages ;  it  bears 
the  name,  as  we  have  seen  of  BiRS  NiMROUD — a  phrase 
which  is  explained  to  mean  "  the  palace  or  2>rison  of 
Nimrod,"  for  the  word  Birs  has  no  definite  meaning  in 
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Arabic — ^and  for  mauy  years  it  was  regarded  as  the  ruin 
of  the  true  Tower  of  Babel.  A  short  distance  from  it 
ou  the  east  side  is  another  mound,  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions, said  in  popular  tradition  to  be  the  place  at  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  Abraham  was  cast  into  the  fire 
by  Nimrod  (see  Yol.  I.,  page  75). 


grove  of  palm-trees  twelve  miles  distant,  overshadowing 
the  supposed  tomb  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  to  vdiich  the 
Jews  of  Baghdad,  Hillah,  and  other  toAvns  of  Cliald^a 
still  annually  make  pilgrimage,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin.  It  was  said  to  liave  been  erected 
by  Jechoniah,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  35,000  Jews  who 


BIES   NIMROXTD. 


The  Birs  Nimrottd  is  described  by  tlic  Jewisli  travcUei', 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  tOAver 
built  l)y  "  the  dispersed  generation."  The  heavenly  fire 
which  struck  the  tower  split  it  to  its  very  founda- 
tions. From  the  summit,  he  says,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  twenty  miles.  Among  the  objects  tlius  visible, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  Arab  huts  just  raised  albove  the 
surrounding  marshes,  a  scene  of  intense  desolation,  is  a 


went  along  with  him,  when  Evil-merodach  released  him 
from  his  piison.  The  noble  Mohammedans  also  resort 
thither  to  pray,  Ijecause  they  hold  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
in  great  veneration,  and  they  call  this  Dar  Melidia, 
"  the  agreeable  abode ;"  the  sepulchre  is  also  visited  by 
aU  devout  Arabs.  "Within  half  a  mile  of  the  synagogue 
are  the  sepulchres  of  Hauaniah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah, 
Even  in  times  of  war  neither  Jew  uor  Mohammedan 
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ventures  to  despoil  and  pi-ofaue  the  sepulchre  of  Ezekiel. 
We  have  given  this  account  to  show  the  belief  prevalent 
in  Rabbi  Benjamin's  day,  which  has  lasted  in  full  force 
even  to  our  own.  The  reader  may  form  his  o^^^l 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  credence  to  bo  attached  to  it, 
but  the  tomb  seems  in  any  case  to  bo  a  feature  in  the 
Babylonian  landscape,  and  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
too  striking  and  too  closely  connecting  the  present  with 
the  past  to  be  omitted  in  our  description. 

To  return  to  the  Birs  Nimroud.  "  Its  appearance,'' 
says  Sir  R.  Porter,  "  is  sublime  even  in  its  ruins."  Its 
recesses  are  inhabited  by  lions  ;  tlu'oe  were  quietly 
basking  on  its  heights  when  he  approached  it,  and 
scarcely  intimidated  by  the  cries  of  the  Arabs,  gradually 
anl  slowly  descended  into  the  plain.  Thus  the  words 
of  the  prophet  have  been  fulfilled  :  "  Wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there ;  owls  shall  fill  their  houses, 
ostriches  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyi-s  shall  dance  there- 
Jackals  shall  howl  in  their  palaces,  and  wild  hounds  in 
theii'  pleasant  places."  But  although  this  mass  of  ruin 
may  very  possibly  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
original  Tower  of  Confusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  its  present  form  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  great 


building  monarch  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  every  brick  that 
has  yet  been  examhied  is  inscribed  with  his  name.  It 
is  now  generally  thought  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
town  called  Borsippa,  to  which  Berosus  tells  us  that 
Nabonnedus,  king  of  Babylon,  or  rather  the  survivor 
of  the  two  kings  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
that  city  by  Cyrus,  retired  after  its  capture.  We  aro 
also  informed  tliat  when  Alexander  the  Great  was 
warned  by  the  Chaldaean  soothsayers  of  the  danger 
whicii  they  said  awaited  him  when  he  entered  Babylon, 
ho  took  lip  his  residence  at  Borsippa.  The  name  Bor- 
sippa is  a  Greek  adaptation  of  a  Chaldaean  name  Borsip, 
which,  according  to  the  Talmud,  was  the  name  of  a  jjlace 
near  the  tower.  The  building  itself  apjiears  to  have 
been  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was 
erected  in  eight  stages,  of  which  each  one  of  the  first 
seven  was  appropriated,  and  coloured  accordingly,  to  a 
planet;  and  the  eighth,  at  the  top,  was  a  dwelling  for 
the  priests.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  upon  the  cylinders, 
found  according  to  custom  built  into  the  corners  of  each 
st^ige,  record  that  Nebuchadnezzar  repaired,  or  rather 
rebuilt  the  edifice,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  after  its 
original  erection  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  AssjTia. 
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§  1. — PRIMITIVE   TIMES. 

(HE  oldest  literary  compositions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  poetical.  This  might 
have  been  exxDOcted  from  the  nature  of 
things.  For  the  earliest  efforts  to  give 
expression  to  thought  and  feeling  naturally  take  some 
form  of  verso,  which  flows  spontaneously  from  the 
attempt  to  make  language  con-espond  to  the  emotion  of 
the  moment.  In  the  same  manner  every  impulse  of  the 
mind  has  a  certain  tone  of  voice,  and  a  certain  gesture 
of  the  body  adapted  to  it,  so  that  the  sister  arts  of 
music,  dancing,  and  song  are  in  early  stages  intimately 
connected.  The  rhythm  of  verse,  the  time  of  music, 
and  the  movement  of  the  dance,  were  born  together 
and  from  the  same  affections  of  the  mind. 

The  preservation  of  ancient  fragments  of  song,  whore 
every  other  record  of  primitive  life  has  perished,  indi- 
cates another  reason  for  the  early  appeai'anee  of  poetry. 
Yerso  not  only  lends  itself  with  charming  effect  to  the 
expressions  of  passionate  thought,  but  gives  it  perma- 
nence as  well.  It  is  easily  retained  in  the  memory, 
and,  by  the  fixed  form  imposed  by  its  rules,  it  defies 
the  corruptions  of  accident  or  design,  as  well  as  those 
of  time.'     A  ballad  or  poi^ular  song  will  often  preserve 

'  So  faithful  a  preserver  of  trntli  is  metre,  that  what  is  liable  to 
be  changed,  augmented,  or  violated  almost  daily  in  prose,  may 
continue  for  ages  in  verse,  without  Variation,  without  even  a 
change  in  the  obsolete  phraseology.  (Michaelia,  Note  ia  Xowth, 
Leot,  iT.) 


the  correct  features  of  an  event  which  tradition  has 
distorted  or  allowed  altogether  to  iiass  into  oblivion. 
From  a  sense  of  its  usefulness  as  a  vehicle  of  publicity 
and  preservation,  the  ancients  employed  verse  for  all 
the  most  important  pui'poses  of  religion  and  politics. 
The  Gi'ecian  oracles  were  delivered  in  hexameter  verse. 
"  The  laws  themselves  were  metrical,  and  adapted  to 
certain  musical  notes  ;  such  were  the  laws  of  Charoudas, 
which  were  sung  to  the  banquets  of  the  Athenians; 
such  were  those  which  Avere  delivered  by  the  Cretans 
to  the  ingenuous  youth  to  learn  by  rote,  with  accom- 
paniments of  musical  melody,  in  order  that,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  harmony,  the  sentiments  might  be  more 
forcibly  impressed  upon  their  memories."-  The  eaidy 
history  of  many  other  nations  offers  instances  of  a  like 
kind.  Some  scholars  have  traced  among  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  code  specimens  of  metrical  laws. 
But  we  do  not  need  this  CA'idence  to  the  fact  of  the 
antiquity  of  poetic  composition  amid  the  Semitic  tribes, 
for  the  Book  of  Genesis  contains  fragments  of  song 
which  have  sui-vived  from  a  time,  compared  with  which 
even  the  Exodus  seems  recent.  The  present  seems  the 
proper  place  for  speaking  of  these  ancient  relics,  for 
while  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  Hebrew 
poetry,  being  only  a  rude  and  imperfect  prelude  to  it, 
they  yet  exhibit  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the  geiin 

2  Lowth,  Lect.  i?, 
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of  tlie  peculiar  features  of  its  versification  that  they 
cannot  be  passed  altogether  by. 

The  earliest  of  these,  probably  the  most  ancient 
poetical  composition  extant,  a  solitary  specimen  of 
antodiluviau  poetry,  is  the  addi'ess  of  Lamech  to  his 
TviA-es,  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  It 
came  down,  perhaps,  as  a  popular  song,  preserved  by  its 
form  amid  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchal  times,  and 
was  at  length  iusei'tcd  in  the  ■wi'itten  history.  Short  as 
the  fragment  is,  it  contains  expressions  of  great  obscu- 
rity, and  has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  version  given  here  is  taken  from  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  Art.  "Lamech:"— 

"  Adah  and  Zillah  !  hear  iny  voice, 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  give  ear  uuto  my  speech  ; 

For  a  man  had  I  slain  for  smiting  me, 
And  a  youth  for  wounding  me  : 

Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged, 
But  Lamech  seventy  and  seven." 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  intei-pretation,  according 
as  the  words  of  Lamech  are  understood  to  relate  an 
actual  fact,  or  only  to  utter  a  threat  of  vengeance  if 
injmy  should  bo  offered  him.  In  the  former  case  the 
explanations  differ  considerably.  Some  suppose  Lamech 
to  be  a  murderer  driven  to  make  this  confession  of 
his  guilt  to  ease  his  conscience ;  others,  that  the  appeal 
is  that  of  a  man  who  has  innocently  shed  blood,  and 
therefore  desers'es  a  still  gi-eater  i)rotection  than  was 
promised  Cain.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Cain  himself 
was  the  xdctim.  Lamech,  it  is  said,  was  blind,  and  was 
led  about  by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  who,  seeing  in  a  thicket 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  wild  beast,  directed  his  father 
to  shoot  an  arrow,  which  killed  Cain.  In  alarm  and  in- 
dignation Lamech  killed  his  own  sou,  and  lience  his 
wives  refused  to  associate  with  him.  He  therefore  ex- 
cuses himself  to  them  as  ha ^-ing  acted  without  a  vengeful 
or  murderous  purpose.  The  tradition  must  have  been 
formed  on  the  verses,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  principle 
of  their  construction.  Tlie  student  should  notice  that 
the  composition  consists  of  three  pairs  of  short  lines, 
each.line  constituting  a  sentence  in  itself,  and  the  second 
repeating  the  first  with  some  addition  or  alteration,  or 
resembling  it  in  form  and  soimd.  This  construction  has 
received  from  Bishop  Lowth  the  name  of  parallelism, 
and  wiU  be  shown  to  belong  essentially,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Attention  to 
it  in  the  present  case  shows  us  that  only  one  death  is 
mentioned.  The  line,  "  And  a  youth  for  woimding  me," 
repeats  the  statement  of  the  fii-st  member  of  the  distich, 
"  For  a  man  had  I  slain  for  smiting  me,"  with  the 
additional  information  that  the  man  was  young.^ 

But  the  other  mode  of  interpretation  seems  on  the 
whole  preferable.  It  is  due  to  Herder,-  who  connects 
the  song  with  the  invention  of  metals  by  Tubal-cain,  just 
as  we  have  already  seen  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
invention  of  musical  insti'uments  by  Jubal.  According 
to  this  suggestion  the  words  of  Lamech  form  a  threat, 
and  have  a  future  sense,  and  the  whole  composition  is 


1  Teled,  primarily,  "  a  newly-bom  child  "  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  29). 
3  Gsist  der  Jft)"«V«c?i€ii  Powisi 


a  song  of  exultation  at  the  possession  of  a  new  weapon, 
and  the  power  which  it  confers.  Thus  an  art  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  consecrated  to  such  high  and  holy 
uses  had  for  its  earliest  assocLations  vengeance  and 
war,  and  the  first  song  of  the  Bible  was  "  the  song  of 
the  sword."  But  we  shall  find  a  martial  strain  rimniug 
through  nearly  aU  Hebrew  poetry,  and  we  may  not  im- 
properly compare  with  Lamech's  primitive  song  the 
words  of  Israel's  gi-eatest  lyric  poet  (Ps.  xviii.  34) : 

"  He  teacheth  mine  hands  to  fight, 
And  mine  arms  shall  break  even  a  bow  of  steel." 

Some  importance  attaches  to  this  ancient  fragment  of 
poetry  from  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  literary  relations 
of  Israel  with  Egj-pt.  When  the  essential  element  of 
Hebrew  versification  is  found  in  a  piece  of  such  un- 
doubted pre-Mosaic  origin,  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained 
that  the  art  of  poetic  composition  was  unknown  to 
the  Semitic  race  before  the  Egyptian  period.  Even  if 
parallelism  can  be  shown  to  be  common  to  Hebrew 
poetry  and  that  of  Egypt,  Lamech's  song  throws  back 
the  period  at  which  it  passed  from  the  one  race  to  the 
other  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  Moses. 

One  other  veiy  early  fragment  is  extant,  which,  thougli 

it  falls  rather  "into  the  rhythmical  and  alliterative  form 

into  which  the  more  solemn  utterances  of  antiquity 

commonly  fell "  than  into  poetry,  should  be  mentioned 

here  because  it  is  the  first  instance  of  that  patriarchal 

prediction  which  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses 

rose  to  such  a  sublime  height,     "And  Noah  awoke 

from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done 

unto  him  :  and  he  said — 

'  Cursed  be  Canaan, 
A  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  to  his  brethreni' 

And  he  said— 

'Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem, 
And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave  ! 
May  God  enlarge  Japhet, 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave  !'  "     (Gen.  ix.  25 — 27.) 

The  benedictions  of  Isaac  (Gren.  xxvii.  27 — 30)  are 
far  more  poetical  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  com- 
position.  The  parallelism  is  distinctly  marked,  and 
there  breathes  through  the  lines  that  keen,  glad  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Nature  whicli  is  one  of 
the  most  delightfid  features  of  the  poetry  of  this  race, 
cariying  us  out  with  them  to  diink  "  the  dew  of  heaven," 
and  rejoice  in  the  "  fatness  of  the  earth  "  and  the  "  smell 
of  the  field  which  God  hath  blessed." 

The  patriarchal  benedictions  may,  perhaps,  owe  the 
form  in  which  they  have  been  preserved  to  later  hands. 
But  the  substance  of  them,  the  thought  and  feeling, 
belong  to  the  age  of  the  fathers  themselves.  It  was  an 
age  pervaded  with  a  poetic  sj)irit,^  as  the  traditions  in 
which  this  primitive  history  is  embodied  amply  testify. 
"We  learn,  too,  that  occasions  of  family  rejoicing  were 
celebrated  with  music  and  song,  for  Laban  complains 
that  Jacob  had  stolen  away,  instead  of  being  sent 
from  his  house  "  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  and  with 

3  Speaking  of  these  times,  Herder  says,  "  The  whole  relation  is 
now  an  idyU,  now  a  kind  of  heroic  saying."  (Geist  itr  Ehr, 
Poesie.) 
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tablet  aud  with  liarp"  (Gcii.  xxxi.  27).  Tliat  we  have 
no  specimous  of  this  domestic  minstrelsy  .should  make 
us  prize  more  higlily  those  precious  fragments  which 
have  preserved  some,  at  least,  of  the  features  of  the 
poetiy  of  thoso  distant  times. 

Tlie  history  of  Hebrew  poetry  proper  falls  con- 
veniently into  three  well-marked  periods,  occupj-iug 
altogether  about  ten  centuries.  The  first  of  these 
periods  extends  from  Mosos  to  David,  hicludiug  both 
those  groat  names.  Taking  the  common  chronology, 
we  ni.iy  reckon  this  period  at  450  years  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  B.C.  1000,  about  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  second 
period  extends  from  Solomon  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah 
(B.C.  697\  covering  about  300  years,  and  ending  with 
the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom,  aud  close  of  the 
eighth  century.  From  this  date,  250  years  carry  us 
over  the  decline  of  Judah,  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
the  exile  and  restoration,  doAVU  to  B.C.  450,  when  Ezra 
was  collecting  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  beginning  the 
formation  of  the  canon.'  A  glance  away  from  Hebrew 
history  to  the  fortunes  of  other  nations  shows  that 
in  480  B.C.,  when  ^schylu;!,  who  had  already  several 
times  gained  the  prize  for  tragedy  at  Athens,  was  in 
tlio  zenith  of  his  fame,  Eiiripides  was  born ;  that  Pindar 
Avas  celebrating  the  deeds  of  victors  in  the  sacred 
games  of  Greece,  in  odes  which  remain  unrivalled,  till 
they  are  coiupared  with  the  lyric  triumphs  of  Deborah 
aud  DaA-id;  while  Rome  was  ouly  just  beginning  to 
feel  her  strength  in  battle  with  the  rival  cities  of 
Latium  and  Etruria,  aud  had  to  wait  two  long  centuries 
for  the  dawn  of  her  literature. 

§  2. — THE   MOSAIC  AGE. 

The  birth  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  aud  of  the  national 
lyric  song,  dates  from  Moses.  We  trace  his  influence 
throughout  the  whole  history  aud  literature  of  the 
peoijle  which  ho  formed,  especially  in  the  hjinus  which 
they  sang  to  Jehovah  in  times  of  victory  and  national 
rejoicing.  Herder  finds  three  signs  of  this  influence  : 
one  in  the  great  events  of  which,  as  lawgiver  and  leader, 
Moses  was  the  spirit ;  another,  in  the  impulse  which  he 
gave  to  prophecy;  and  the  third  in  his  oavu  poetiy  and 
song.  The  first  of  these  will  meet  us  at  evei-y  step  in 
our  studies ;  but  it  will  be  brought  into  more  prominent 
notice  when  we  inquire  into  the  chief  sources  from 
which  Hebrew  poetry  drew  its  inspiration.  Prophetic 
poetry  will  also  claim  a  treatment  by  itself.  The  actual 
poetic  remains  of  the  Mosaic  age  aud  the  haK  century 
follomng  the  Exodus  may  be  briefly  con^^idered  here. 

First  both  in  order  and  importtince  is  the  triumphal 
ode,  called  the  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  which  cele- 
brates the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  iiost  in  the 
Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 21).  It  is  the  earliest  specimen 
of  purely  IjTical  poetry  which  we  possess,  and  is,  both 
in  form  and  spirit,  wortliy  to  rank  with  the   liighest 

1  This  reckoning  takes  no  account  of  tlio  psnlms  which  were 
(possibly)  composed  duriug  the  Macc.abeau  period,  nor  of  the 
apocryphal  writings  and  the  examples  of  lyrical  poetry  in  the  New 
Testament. 


efforts  which  human  genius  has  made  iu  this  direction. 
It  is  the  oldest  Hebi-ew  hymn,  and  re-echoes  through 
all  hymns  of  the  following  ages,  and  also  through  the 
Psalter."  Ewald  tliiuks  it  formed  a  Paschal  hymn, 
which  during  hundreds  of  years  must  have  been  sung 
at  the  yearly  festival,  and  thus  became  the  pattern 
for  all  later  songs  of  rejoicing.  The  arrangement 
in  strophes  or  stanzas  which  completed  Ihc  artistic 
developnieut  of  this  kind  of  composition,  and  which  wo 
see  already  apijroximatiug  its  ijerfection  in  Deborah's 
song,  is  indeed  almost  wautinp  in  the  Mosaic  poetry. 
But  in  all  other  respects  this  ode  may  be  studied  Avith 
advantage,  as  combining  the  chief  excellences  of  the 
lyrical  poetry  of  the  Bible.  "  Every  part  of  it  breathes 
the  spirit  of  nature  and  passion ;  joy,  admiration,  aud 
love,  united  with  piety  and  devotion,  burst  forth  spon- 
taneously in  their  native  colours."^  The  images  are  in 
the  truest  sense  sublime,  aud  flash  upon  us  with  a 
sudden  and  vivid  reality  which  only  Hebrew  poetiy 
can  produce.  We  see  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah 
stretched  out,  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
soimds  iu  our  ears,  and  we  feel  it  sweeping  bj'  to  heap 
up  the  waters,  aud  congeal  tlieiu  iu  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  With  the  same  di-amatic  power  are  delineated  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  the  pursuiug  enemy,  and  their  sudden 
overthrow,  and  the  consternation  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  as  iu  a  moment  Eg}-pt's  power  is  swept  away, 
aud  Israel  stands  safe,  triumphant,  and  exulting  on  the 
slioror  These  circumstances  are  all  expressed  iu 
language  suitable  to  the  emotions  produced,  abrupt, 
fervid,  concise,  animated,  di-amatic,  with  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  impassioned  burst  of  thanks- 
giving which  forms  the  chorus  of  the  soug — 

'•  I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously; 
The  horse  aud  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea," 

The  Authorised  Version  has  so  well  ke^jt  the  spirit  of 
the  ode,  and  exhibits  the  pai-allelism  so  distinctly,  that 
it  Avill  be  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  Exod.  xv.  It 
cannot  be  better  dismissed  than  tvith  the  following 
admirable  remarks  from  Professor  Perowue's  Essay  on 
the  Lji-ic  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews : — "  It  is  the  grandest 
ode  to  liberty  that  was  ever  sung ;  and  it  is  this, 
because  its  homage  is  rendered,  not  to  some  ideal  spirit 
of  liberty,  deified  by  a  i)coi)le  in  the  moment  of  that 
passionate  aud  frantic  joy  which  follows  the  success- 
ful assertion  of  their  independence,  but  because  it  is 
a  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  is  the  one  only  Giver 
of  victory  and  freedom.  Both  in  form  aud  spirit 
it  possesses  the  same  characteristics  which  stamp  aU 
later  Hebrew  poetry.  Although  without  any  regular 
strophical  division,  it  has  the  chorus,  'Slug  ye  to 
Jehovah,'  &c. ;  it  was  sung  evidently  iu  autiphonal 
measure,  chorus  answering  to  chorus,  aud  voice  to  voice  ; 
it  was  sung  accompanied  by  dancing,  and  to  the  music 
of  tlio  maidens  playing  upon  the  timbrels.  Such  is  its 
form.     In  its  spii-it,  it  is  like  all  the  national  songs  of 

2  Cf.  especially  rer.  2  with  Ps.  cxviii.  14,  and  the  whole  ode  with 
the  historical  portions  of  Ps.  l.vxvii.  nud  Ixxviii.  ;  cf.  also  the 
hymn  of  Hnbakltnk  (chax).  ii.). 

3  Lowth,  Lect.,  27. 
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the  people,  a  liymu  sung  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  No 
word  celebrates  the  prowess  of  the  armies  of  Israel  or  of 
their  leaders :  '  Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  is  become 
glorious  in  power :  thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  hath 
dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.'  Thus  it  commemorates 
that  wonderful  victory,  and  thus  it  became  the  pattern 
after  which  all  later  odes  of  victory  were  written."' 

There  are  two  words  used  in  Exod.  xv.,  which  are 
both  translated  "  song."  One  of  them  is  shir  (fern. 
shii\ih),  the  most  common  term  of  the  kind,  and  em- 
bracing all  forms  of  lyrical  poetry ;  the  other,  zimrah, 
Avhich  under  its  other  form  of  mizinor  forms  the  title 
of  many  psalms.  At  the  head  of  some  psalms  the  two 
words  occur  together,  and  are  apparently  interchangeable, 
since  sometimes  one  appears  first  in  the  combination, 
sometimes  the  other  (see  Ps.  xxx.,  Ixvii.,  xlviii.,  Ixvi.,  &c.). 
Tlio  Authorised  Yersion  usually  employs  '*  song  "  for  shir, 
"  p  ?alm  "  for  mizmor.  The  LXX.  employ  a>tri  for  shir,  the 
Vulgate  canticum,  keeping  "  j)salm"  for  ')iii::mor.  All 
forms  of  lyric  GOiig,  religious  and  warlike,  national  songs 
of  rejoicing,  and  hymns  expressing  individual  feelings, 
whether  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  or  thanksgiving  and 
joy,  are  embraced  under  those  terms.^  But  there  are 
other  names  used,  which  have  regard  either  to  the  subject 
of  the  poem  or  to  the  nature  of  the  musical  accompani- 
ment. These  will  be  noticed  in  connection  ^vith  tlie 
Psalter.  One  of  them,  Teliillah.  or  "  praise,"  which  is 
a  title  given  to  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  is  more 
especially  applicable  to  festival  odes  which  embody  a 
nation's  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  their  Redeemer,  such 
as  the  songs  of  Moses  and  Deborah.  Perhaps  the  best 
English  term  to  express  them  is  the  Avord  "  ode  "  adopted 
from  the  Greek,  for  while  it  originally  included  any 
lyrical  piece  adapted  to  music,  it  has  by  long  use  appro- 
priated a  style  of  its  own.  In  modern  poetry  the  ode 
is  distinguished  from  a  song  by  a  more  complicated  and 
apparently  irregular  construction,^  as  well  as  by  its 
loftier  conceptions,  aiul  more  intense  and  passionate 
emotions.  "  The  form  of  the  ode  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  any  certain  rule  for  the  exact  and  accurate  dis- 
tribution of  the  j)arts.  It  is  lively  and  unconstrained ; 
when  the  subject  is  sublime  it  is  imj)etuous,  bold,  and 
sometimes  might  almost  deseiwe  the  epithet  licentiotts. 
as  to  symmetry  and  method."*  There  is  usixally  an 
exordium,  or  proem,  which  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
whole,  and  sometimes  forms  the  chorus  or  refrain.  The 
after  arrangement  depends  on  the  subject  of  the  poem 
and  the  nature  of  the  passions  delineated,  and  the  highest 
art  of  the  poet  is  displayed  in  keeping  this  motive  steadily 
in  view  through  imagery  and  illustration,  which  cannot 
be  too  gi-aud,  coj>ious,  and  varied.  The  language  of  the 
ode  is  abrupt,  concise,  and  energetic,  and  the  metres  and 
cadences  often  change  with  the  varying  thoughts  and 
emotions.     If  it  is  added  that  the  ode  is  a  form  of 


1  Perowne,  Psaliiis,  vol.  i.,  Introduction. 

-  S/ii'r  is  used  eveu  for  such  a  composition  as  the  parable  in  Isa.  v. 

2  This  is  not  universal.  Some  of  the  finest  Eughsli  odes,  as 
Milton's  H\j)nn  on  the  Nalhitj,  Shelley's  Skijlayl;,  Wordsworth's 
Ode  to  Duty,  consist  of  regular  stanzas.  Horace's  Odes  were  also 
i;egular. 

4  liowth,  Leet, 


composition  in  which  the  poet  conceives  of  ail  Nature 
as  animated,  and  instead  of  speaking  about  things  and 
persons,  calls  them  into  his  presence  and  addresses 
them,  we  shall  see  the  fitness  of  the  name  to  designate 
those  magnificent  hymns  in  which  the  Hebrews  pour 
out,  as  at  the  very  throne  of  God,  their  gladness  and 
sorrow,  their  feelings  of  gratitude,  hope,  and  praise. 

The  best  English  odes  are  all  too  long  for  quotation. 
They  are,  however,  well  known,  and  should  Ije  read  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  odes  of  the  Bible. 
Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  Collius's  Ode  to  Liheriy, 
Gray's  Bard,  Coleridge's  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year, 
"Wordsworth's  great  ode  on  Inwwrtality,  would  supply 
ample  material  for  this  comparison.  But  nothing  will 
be  found  in  the  best  examples,  ancient  or  modern,  to 
surpass  the  Song  of  Deborah,  at  whose  great  design, 
combining  dignity,  fire,  and  pathos,  and  making  it.  with 
its  well-ordered  and  beautiful  execution,  a  pattern  of 
triumphal  song,  we  may  well  wonder,  riiinemberiug 
the  epoch  whicli  produced  it,  800  years  before  Pindar. 
Although  it  is  anticipating  the  history,  it  is  inserted 
here,  that  it  may  follow  the  Song  of  Moses. 

THE    SONG   OF    DEBORAH.'' 
Prelude. 
"  For  the  leading-  of  the  leaders  in  Isi-ael, 
For  the  free  self-offering  of  the  people. 

Praise  Jehovah  ! 
Hear,  O  kings  ;  give  ear,  O  princes ; 
I  to  Jehovah,  even  I  will  sing, 
■Will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 

The  Exodus. 
"  0  Jehovah,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir, 
"When  thou  marchedst  out  of  tha  field  of  Edom, 
The  earth  trembled,  the  skies  also  dropped. 
The  clouds  also  dropjied  water. 

The  mountains  melted  from  before  the  face  of  Jehovah, 
Siuai  itself  from  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  Dismay. 
"  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  ceased  the  roads  ; 
And  tlipy  that  walked  on  highways,  walked  on  crooked  roads. 

There  ceased  to  be  heads  in  Israel,  ceased  to  be, 
Till  I,  Deborah,  arose  ; 
Till  I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel. 

The  Change. 
"  They  chose  gods  that  were  new. 
Then  there  was  war  in  the  gates : 
Shield  was  there  none,  or  spear. 
In  forty  thousand  of  Israel. 

My  heart  is  towards  the  lawgivers  of  Israel, 
■Who  offered  themselves  willingly  for  the  people. 
Praise  Jehovah  ! 

Te  that  ride  on  white  dappled  slie-asscy, 
Ye  that  sit  on  rich  carpets, 
Ye  that  ride  in  the  way. 
Meditate  the  song  ! 

From  amidst  the  shouting  of  the  dividers  of  spoils, 
Between  the  water-troughs, 

There  let  them  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah, 
The  righteous  acts  of  his  headship  in  Israel  ; 
Then  went  down  to  the  gates  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Awake,  awake,  Deborah  ! 

Awake,  awake,  utter  a  song  ! 
Arise,  Barak  !  and  lead  captive  thy  captives, 

Thou  sou  of  Abiuoani. 

5  This  translation  and  arrangement  is  taken  from  Stanley's 
Lecturea  on  Jewish  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332,  where  see  note- 
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The  Gatherino. 
"  Then  came  doiru  a  remcaut  of  the  uobles  of  the  people. 
Jehovuh  cauio  down  to  me  auioug  tlie  heroes. 
Out  of  Ephruiui  cauie  tbose  whose  root  is  in  Amalck, 

After  thee,  O  Bcujamiu,  iu  thy  people ; 
Out  of  Machir  camo  dowu  lawgivers, 
Aud  out  of  Zebulun  they  that    haudld  the  staff  of  those 
that  Dumber  the  host ; 
And  the  priuces  of  Issacbar  with    Deborah,  and  Issachar  as 
Bai-ak, 
luto  the  valley  he  was  sent  on  his  feet. 

The  Eecheants. 
"  By  the  streams  of  Reuben  great  are  the  divisions  of  heart. 
"Why  Bittest  thou  between  the  sbeepfolds, 
To  hear  the  piping  of  the  flocks  ? 
At  the  streams  of  Eenben  great  are  the  searchings  of  heart. 

Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan  dwells. 
And  Dan  why  sojourns  be  in  ships  ? 
Asher  sits  at  the  shore  cf  the  sea, 
And  on  his  harbours  dwells. 

The  Battle  and  the  Flight. 
"  Zebulun  is  a  people  throwing  away  its  soul  to  death. 
And  Naphtali  ou  the  high  places  of  the  field. 
There  came  kings  and  fought ; 

Then  fought  kings  of  Canaan  ; 
At  Taanach,  ou  the  waters  of  Megiddo; 

Gain  of  silver  took  they  not  j 
From  heaven  they  fought. 
The  stars  from  their  courses 

Fought  with  Siseva. 
The  torrent  of  Kishon  swept  them  away, 

The  ancient  torrent,  the  torrent  Kishon. 
Trample  down,  O  my  soul,  their  strength. 
Then  stamped  the  hoofs  of  the  horses. 
From  the  pluugings  and  pluugings  of  the  mighty  ones. 

The  Flight. 

"Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  messenger  of  Jebova  h; 

Curse  ye  with  a  curse  the  iuhabitauts  thereof; 

Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 

To  the  help  of  Jehovah  with  the  heroes. 

The  Destroyer. 
"  Blessed  above  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Hebor  the  Kenite, 
Above  wojieu  in  the  tent,  blessed  ! 
Water  he  aske.l,  milk  she  gave  ; 
Iu  a  dish  of  the  nobles  she  offered  him  curds. 
Her  hand  she  stretched  out  to  the  tent-pin, 
Aud  her  right  hand  to  the  hammer  of  the  w  orkmen ; 
Aud  hammered  Sisera,  and  smote  his  head. 
And  beat  and  struck  through  his  temples. 
Botwteu  her  feet  he  bowed,  be  fell,  he  lay, 
Between  her  feet  he  bowed,  be  fell ; 
Where  he  bowed  there  he  fell  dowu  slaughtered. 

The  Mother. 
"Through  the  window  stretched  forth  and  lamented 
The  mother  of  Sisera  through  the  lattice  .- 
'  Wherefore  delays  his  car  to  come  ? 
Wherefore  tarry  the  wheels  of  bis  chariots  ?* 

The  wise  ones  of  her  princesses  auswer  her. 
Yea,  she  repeats  their  auswer  to  herself : 
'  Surely  they  are  fiudiag,  are  dividiug  the  prey, 
One  damsel,  two  damsels  for  the  head  of  each  hero. 
Prey  of  divers  colours  for  Sisera, 
Prey  of  dvers  colours,  of  embroidery, 
One  of  divers  colours,  tv/o  of  embroidery  for  tbo  neck  (of 
the  prey).'! 

The  TnirjiPH. 
"  So  perish  all  thy  enemies,  O  Jehovah  ; 
But  they  that  love  thee  are  as  the  sun  when  he  goes  forth  like 
a  giant." 

These  wonderful  songs,  pveservetl  from  siicli  an  early 

1  SlielM,  "  prey,"  is  the  reading  of  the  Received  Test,  for  which 
Ewald  proposes  to  substitute  sh.jal  (the  queen).  Otherwise  the 
connection  of  the  word  "prey"  must  be  supphed.  (Stanley's 
note.) 


period,  are  ovidenco  of  the  high  state  of  culture  attained 
by  Israel  even  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Hebrew 
scholars  say  the  language  of  them  has  the  rigidity  aud 
hardness  to  be  expected  in  compositions  so  ancient, 
that  they  are  in  many  points  of  expression  aud  artistic 
excellence  surpassed  by  later  models.-  As  war-songs, 
howeA-er,  they  remain  unequalled,  and  show  how  won- 
derfid  an  inspiration  the  leaders  of  the  nation  caught 
from  faith  in  an  Almighty  King,  ever  ready  to  tako 
command  of  his  hosts,  aud  lead  them  to  victory. 

Some  fragments  contained  in  the  Book  of  Numbers 
let  us  see  the  more  imperfect  forms  in  which  the  same 
spirit  manifested  itself.  We  can  trace  some  of  the 
stages  through  which  the  high  culture  was  reached. 
Two  of  these  (Exod.  xvii.  16;  xxxii.  18),  the  one  a  frag- 
ment of  a  war-song,  the  other  a  spoutaueous  burst  of 
IjTic  indignation,  are  from  Moses  himself.  The  others 
(Numb.  xxi.  14,  15 ;  27 — 30)  derive  additional  interest 
from  the  ha^ipy  chance  that  the  compiler  of  the  history 
has  named  the  sources  of  his  information.  The  first  of 
them  is  cited  from  a  book  called  the  "  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah."  which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  was 
a  collection  of  ballads  and  war-sougs,  composed  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  by  the  watch-fii-es  of  the  camp,  and 
commemorating  for  the  most  part,  though  not  perhaps 
exclusively,  the  victories  of  the  Israelites  over  their 
enemies.^  Its  title  con&ms  the  impression  of  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  conduct  of  their 
wars,  which  is  given  by  the  whole  history.  The  second 
fragment  is  derived  from  another  source.  It  refers  to 
certain  people  who  spoke  "  in  proverbs  "  [luiinosheriin). 
Btit  the  Avord,  as  Avill  be  seen  hereafter,  has  a  far  more 
extended  meaning  than  our  word  "proverb."  It  is 
applied  to  many  kinds  of  poetry,  aud  may  pei'haps  not 
improperly  be  translated  "  ballad-singers."  It  is  doubt  • 
ful  if  the  verses  iu  questiou  are  au  original  Hebrew 
composition.  Some  interpreters  consider  them  to  be 
a  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  Ijallad.  If,  howcA'cr,  it 
has  a  Hebrew  origin,  the  song  affords  the  fii-st  instance 
of  that  mocking  or  tauutiug  speech  [moUtsaliy  which 
some  of  the  prophets  iise  with  such  tremendous  effect. 
Ewald  thinks  this  is  even  implied  in  the  reference  to 
"  they  that  speak  in  proverbs,"  since  such  people  may 
easily  become  satirists.*  A  strong  vein  of  satire  cer- 
tainly runs  through  much  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.'"' 
According  to  this  interpretation  the  A'ictors  sing  iu  a 
mocking  tone — 

"  Come  home  to  Heshbon  ! 
Let  the  city  of  Sion  be  built  up  aud  restored !" 

"Rebuild  if  you  can  the  city  we  have  destroyed." 
A  second  voice  then  takes  up  the  strain.  "  Yet  surely 
this  is  the  same  city  of  Heshbon  out  of  which  once 
burst  forth  the  devouring  flame  of  battle  against  Moab," 
&c.  At  the  conclusion  the  general  result  of  the  victory 
is  anuoimeed : — 

"  Ewald,  DicMer  dcs  A.  B. 

3  Smith's  Dict.onanj  of  the  Billc,  art.  "  Numbers." 

4  Micah  ii.  4 ;  Hub.  ii.  C ;   Isa.  siv.  4 ;  Ps.  sUv.  14. 
•'■'  History  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  20G. 

^  Prov  i.  26,  27  >  xxvi.,  &c, 
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"  We  have  burned  them — Heslibou  has  perished  uuto  Dibon; 
And  laid  them  waste  even  unto  Nophah, 
With  fire  unto  Medeba," 

The  otlier  relic  coutaiued.  in  tliis  j)reeioiis  21st  cliaptev 
of  Numbers  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  It  is  the 
"  Song  of  the  Well "  (vs.  17,  18),  fii-st  sung  at  the 
digging  of  it,  and  afterwards  used,  no  doubt,  to  beguile 
the  laboui'S  of  the  maidens  who  came  to  draw  water. 
The  little  carol  is  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling  as  the 
water  of  the  well  itself,  and  has  a  pecuhar  charm  from 
tJie  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  happy  relations  of  the 
loaders  of  the  young  eommimity  with  the  people.  This 
confidence  in  the  sj-nipathy  and  help,  of  their  rulers 
g-we  promise  of  the  grand  futm-e  of  Israel,  and.  the 
lively  little  verse  in  which  the  feeling  is  enshrined,  is  a 
perfect  type  of  the  true  "people's  song"  {volhslicd) : — 

"  Spring  up,  O  well !  sing  to  it : 
Well  which  the  princes  dug, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  bored 
With  sceptre  of  o!£ce,  with  their  staves." 

One  other  phase  of  the  early  poetic  spirit  of  the 
Hebrews  survives  from  the  desert  wanderings.  It 
contains  the  germ  of  the  future  magnificent  Temple 
poetry.  Akeady  the  art  which  David,  was  afterwards 
to  bring  to  such  elaborate  perfection,  and  consecrate  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  was  called  in  to  adorn  the 
primitive  worship  of  the  tabernacle.  When  the  ark  set 
forward  in  tlie  morning,  Moses  said— 

"  Kise  up,  Jehovah,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scittered."! 
And  in  the  evening  when  it  rested,  he  said — 

"Keturn,    O   Jehovah,   unto   the   ten   thousand   thousands   of 
Israel." 

The  priestly  blessing  (Numb.  vi.  24—26),  also  falls 
in+o  the  form  of  verse.  It  is  a  triplet,  and,  according 
to  Jewish  belief,  was  pronounced  ■with  a  corresponding 
triple  division  of  the  fingers  of  the  upraised  hand.- 
It  was  chanted  with  the  hand  lifted  above  the  head ; 

1  Cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  1,  2 ;  csxxii.  8. 

-  Stanley,  Lectures  on  Jcieish  Church,  ii.  419.  The  ancient 
melody  of  the  chant  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  Spanish  and 
Portugese  syn.agogues.     (Ibid.) 


or,  if  the  high  priest  performed  the  ceremony,  above 
the  shoulders,  and  the  word  "  Jehovah,"  which  in 
later  days  was  elsewhere  altered  to  "Adonai,"  in  this 
solemn  act  was  retained  unchanged,  as  if  in  a  sacred 
chai'm  : — 

"  Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  ; 
Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 

unto  thee  ; 
Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace." 

From  these  originals  the  national  and  religious  j)oetry 
of  the  Hebrews  was  developed.  But  there  are  stUl  be- 
louguig  to  the  time  of  the  Esod.us  two  great  compo- 
sitions which  can  only  be  mentioned  here  (Ps.  xc.  and 
Dent,  sxxii.).  Both  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  even 
those  scholars  who  refer  them  to  a  later  date  confess 
that  in  their  spu'it,  and  the  truth  with  which  they  re- 
flect the  cu'cumstances  of  the  desert  wanderings,  they 
are  truly  Mosaic.  These  complete  the  principal  types 
of  the  j)saLm  form — the  hymnic,  the  elegiac,  and  the 
prophetico-didactic. 

The  stormy  period  which  followed  the  first  occupation 
of  Canaan  was  favourable  only  to  one  species  of  poetry, 
which  we  have  already  seen  developed  to  a  truly  grand 
height  in  the  song  of  Deborah.  The  Book  of  Jasher, 
or  ■'  the  upright,"  which  was  probably  a  collection  of 
poems  celebrating  the  deeds  oi  heroes,  from  which 
Joshua's  address  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  quoted,  may 
liavo  contained  odes  and  war- songs  of  equal  power. 
One  only  has  been  preserved  from  it — a  poem  of  rare 
beauty  and  pathos — the  elegy  or  lament  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19 — 27). 

Samuel,  however,  must  have  given  an  impulse  to  the 
more  peaceful  and  religious  side  of  Ipic  poetry  in  tlio 
schools  which  he  established  for  training  yor.ng  men  in 
the  prophetic  office,  where  song  and  music  formed  a 
great  j)art  of  the  course  of  instruction  (1  Sam.  x,  .'>\ 
The  results  of  this  are  seen  in  Da^-id,  with  whom  begins 
the  great  era  of  psalmody,  by  which  name  we  desig. 
nate  that  kind  of  lyric  song  which  now  put  forth  its 
utmost  strength  and  attained  to  a  truly  Divine  height  of 
splendour  and  power, 
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THE  GOSPELS:— ST.  MATTHEW:  THE  SEEMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

BY    EEV.    0.  J.  ELLIOTT,    M.A.,    VICAK    OF    WINKFIELD,  SEEKS. 


vHERE  is  enough  of  general  agreement 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew,  and  the  discourse  contained  in 
St.  Luke  vi.  20 — 49,  were  delivered,  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  occasion  was  one  and  the  same,  and 
that  the  origin  of  the  differences  observable  in  the  two 
accoiin'-s  must  lie  sought  in  the  objects  respectively 
proposed  by  the  two  Evangehsts. 

Our  Lord,  having  descended  from  that  higher  part 
of  the  hill-country  (tJ.  ipos)  whither  He  had  retired  for 


meditation  and  prayer  before  the  selection  of  the  twelve, 
by  whom  He  was  then  accompanied  (St.  Luke  vi.  17), 
took  up  his  position  on  some  level  spot  in  that  district 
(sTi  ToVou  TreSd/of'),^  where  the  multitude  which  had 
thronged  around  Him,  not  only  "  from  all  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem,"  Init  also  "from  the  sea-coast  of  Tyi*e  and 
Sidon,"  could  more  conveniently  listen  to  His  words. 

'  It  deserves  notice,  as  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  that 
tlio  Septu-^giut  version  of  Isa.  siii.  2  contains  au  exact  description 
of  the  spot  selected  by  our  Lord  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  two 
Evangelists,  e/r'  opowr  we^uc". 
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St.  Matthew,  in  conformity  -with  tho  general  design 
and  character  of  liis  gospel,  dwells  with  particular 
prominence  upon  those  portions  of  the  discourse  which 
vindicate  tho  precepts  of  the  LeA^itical  law  from  the 
false  and  pernicious  glosses  of  its  appointed  interpreters ; 
whilst  St.  Luke,  in  conformity  with  tho  general  scope 
of  his  gospel,  omits  those  parts  of  the  discourse  which 
correct  the  current  misconceptions  of  tho  meaning  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  records  only  those  portions  which 
enforce  the  distinctive  principles  and  precepts  of  the 
Law  of  Christ. 

The  difficidties  which  exist  in  St.  Matthew's  account 
of  this  discourse  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  class  of 
difficidties  consists  in  allusions  to  Jewish  customs,  and 
in  the  adoption  of  forms  of  speech  cm*rent  amongst  the 
Jews,  which  were  famihar  to  those  whom  our  Lord 
addressed,  but  which,  without  explanation,  are  almost  un- 
inteUigible  amongst  oiu'selves.  The  second  class  con- 
sists in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  contrast  drawn  by 
our  Lord  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  law  ;  and 
more  particidarly  in  determining  how  far  the  maxims 
and  traditions  then  prevalent  among  tho  Jews  are  to  be 
regarded  in  thp  light  of  just  expositions  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  in  that  of  false  glosses,  and  of  unauthorised 
additions.  "We  propose  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  former  of  these  difficidties. 

The  first  passage  which  seems  to  call  for  explanation 
is  found  in  v.  21,  22,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — '•  Te  have 
heard  [or,  "Ye  heard,"  '  HKoi/VaTc]  that  it  was  said  by 
[or  rather,  as  the  marg-inal  readmg  is,  to]  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  but  I  say  unto  you.  That 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause 
shall  bo  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  and  whosoever  shall 
say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  l)e  in 
danger  of  hell  fire." 

It  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  our  Lord 
refers,  in  these  words,  to  the  recently  delivered  discourse 
of  some  Jewish  rabbi,  in  which  case  the  words  follow- 
ing the  sixth  commandment  might  be  regarded  as  the 
addition  of  the  speaker.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these 
words  are  nothing  more  than  a  summaiy  of  JeT;\'ish 
law  respecting  the  murderer;  and  further,  inasmuch 
as  in  vs.  27,  33,  and  38  a  similar  reference  is  m-nde 
either  to  the  precise  words  of  the  law  or  their  near 
equivalents,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
our  Lord  here  refers  directly  to  the  Mosaic  law  itself 
than  to  any  recent  rabbinical  exposition  of  its  requu-e- 
mcnts. 

Our  Lord  then  proceeds,  not  by  way  of  disparage- 
ment of  the  Jewish  law,  but  by  an  exposition  of  its 
latent  and  spiritual  meaning,  to  enforce  the  higher  code 
of  the  Gospel,  as  reaching  not  only  to  the  outward  acts, 
but  also  to  the  intents  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  utter- 
ance of  the  lips. 

In  language  more  intelHgible  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  immediately  addressed  than  it  is  to  us,  our  Lord 
describes  tho  guilt  and  the  condemnation  incurred  by 
those  who  cherish  in  their  hearts  the  emotions  of  sinful 


anger.  There  is,  indeed,  an  anger,  i.e.,  a  holy  indigna- 
tion against  sin,  which  our  Lord  liimself  experiemod 
(St.  Mark  iii.  5),  and  which  His  apostle  St.  Paul  repre- 
sents as  capable  of  bemg  indidged  without  guilt  (Eph. 
iv.  26).  But  the  auger  wliich  is  liere  forbidden  is  tho 
anger  of  unruly  passion,  stirred  by  animosity,  and 
l)rompting  to  revenge.  Ho  who  thus  suis  against  his 
"brother"  (for  it  is  at  this  early  period  in  our  Lord's 
ministry  that  the  true  "  fraternity"  of  the  Gospel  began 
to  be  incidcatcd)  is  represented  by  our  Lord  as  ren- 
dering himself  obnoxious  to  the  same  jurisdiction  to 
which,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law,  miu'derers  were 
amenable. 

The  second  case  adduced  by  our  Lord  is  the  applica- 
tion to  a  "  brother  "  of  the  word  Eaca.  This  word  is  de- 
rived from  one  which  means  '•  empty."  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  amongst  tho  Talmudists.  Its  meaning  was 
explained  to  St.  Augustine,  by  a  Jew  of  whom  he  made 
inquii-y,  as  "  merely  expressing  the  emotion  of  an  angry 
mind."'  It  is  explained  by  Buxtorf  as  equivalent  to  the 
German  der  Boseu'icht — i.e.,  villain. 

The  expression  employed  by  our  Lord  in  describing 
the  third  exliibition  of  anger  is  of  more  doubtful  signi- 
fication. It  may  be  a  Greek  word,  in  which  case  it 
is  correctly  rendered,  "  Thou  fool ;  "  or  it  may  bo  the 
Hebrew  word  used  by  Moses  and  Aaron  at  Kadesh, 
"  Hoar  now.  ye  reteZs,"  when  thoy  incurred  the  penalty 
of  exclusiou  from  the  Laud  of  Promise  (Nuudj.  xx.  10). 

The  obvious  import  of  the  verse  is  tliat  a  gradation 
is  denoted  both  of  sin  and  of  punishment,  wliich  wilL 
appear  more  clearly  from  a  brief  consideration  of  tho 
meaning  of  the  words  "  judgment,"  "  conned,"  and 
"  Gehenna,"  or  "  hell  fire." 

The  first  of  these  three  words  seems  designed  io 
denote  those  ordinary  courts  of  justice  established  in 
every  town  or  A'illage  which  had  not  less  than  120 
reijresontative  men,  and  which  consisted  of  23  meml)eri^ 
appointed  by  the  great  Sanhedrim.  Against  the  decisis >n 
of  these  inferior  courts  thei-o  seems  to  have  been  no 
right  of  appeal ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  only  when 
a  di\4sion  of  opinion  existed  on  the  part  of  the  judge;-*, 
or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  those  judges,  the  magnitudi^ 
of  the  case  so  required,  that  it  was  relegated  to  the 
higher  court,  which  we  shall  now  describe.' 

Tho  "  council,"  or  awi^piov — i.e..  the  great  Sanlie- 
drim,  or  supreme  court  of  justice — consisted  of  seventy 
members,  chosen  from  three  classes  of  the  people — 
viz.,  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  the  scribes,  or  lawyers. 
In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  Deut.  xvii.  8,  it 
was  held  in  Jerusalem,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  some 
place  nearly  adjoining  the  Temple.  This  asseud)ly  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  both  legislative  and  administrative 


1  The  words  of  the  Jews  recordea  iu  St.  John  xviii.  31,  "  Itisiiot 
lawful  for  us  to  put  nuy  niau  to  death,"  nre  iu  exact  accordajice 
with  the  st.itement  of  "the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (S<ni?iO(lri)i,  1,  he- 
piunintr;  vii.  21,  that  "forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  was  taken  nw:iy 
from  Israel ;  "  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Giusburg  (in  the  article 
"Sanhedrim"  iu  Kitto's  Iiidwnnrj)  that  the  meaning  of  both 
these  statements  is  that  the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim  required  the 
confirmation  of  the  Roman  procurator. 
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fuuetions,  aud  by  it  the  liigliest  ami  most  momeutoiis 
questions  respecting  tlie  interpretation  aud  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  were  determined. 

The  third  degree  of  pxinishment  to  wliich  our  Lord 
refers  is  described  as  the  '•  Gehenna  of  fire."'  The 
woril  Gehenna  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words  ajrru  [Ge-hinnom],  i.e.,  the  valley  of  Hiunom. 
In  this  valley,  which  lay  to  the  south-east  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  the  idolatrous  Jews  used  to  burn  their 
children,  in  liouoiu-  of  the  god  Molech.  The  pious 
king  Josiali  polluted  tlie  valley,'  aud  it  became  a  'place 
for  the  burning  of  oifal,  aud  for  the  corpses  of  cri- 
minals. Isaiah  speaks  of  this  valley  under  its  name 
of  "  Tophet,"  as  ■•  ordained  of  old."  "  The  pile  thereof," 
lie  writes,  '•  is  fire  aud  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  the 
Lord,  lOce  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it."- 
And  in  reference,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  same  valley, 
lie  writes  thus  in  cliap.  Ixvi.  24 :  "  Aud  they  shall  go 
forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  against  me  :  for  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched."  It  Avas  not,  then, 
without  cause  that  the  Jews  used  the  name  of  this 
valley  to  denote  the  place  of  future  torment. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  our  Lord  in 
these  verses  describes,  in  language  adapted,  in  accord- 


i  2  Kiugs  xxiii.  10. 
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auce  with  Oriental  usage,  to  the  capacities  and  modes 
of  thought  of  His  hearers,  the  criminal  nature,  and  the 
fatal  results  of  the  indulgence  of  feelings  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  The  simple  consideration  that  our  Lord 
himself  uses  the  word  rendered  "  fools  "  in  His  twice- 
repeated  address  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  "Ye 
fools  (/^upol)  and  blind,"  of  which  He  condemns  the 
use  Avheii  spoken  under  emotions  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge, furnishes  a  sufficient  clue  to  the  general  drift 
of  His  meaning.  That  meaning  is  to  be  extracted  by 
a  due  consideration  of  the  spirit,  rather  than  of  the 
letter,  of  His  words.  There  may  be,  indeed,  and  there 
probably  is,  a  designed  gradation  to  be  traced,  alike  in 
the  guilt  which  He  describes  aud  in  the  punishment 
which  He  threatens.  But  the  fact  to  wliich  allusiou 
has  just  been  made,  that  our  Lord  himself  employs, 
in  reference  to  the  Scribes  aud  Pharisees,  the  very 
word  which  He  here  represents  as  exposing  lum  who 
uses  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  punishment,  is,  of  itself, 
a  conclusive  proof  that  in  the  interpretation  of  tliese, 
as  of  all  other  words  which  proceeded  from  His  lips, 
we  must  ever  boar  in  mind  the  f  uudameutal  canon  of 
interpretation  furnished  by  Himself  when  He  said, 
••  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life"  (John  -vi.  63),  a  canon  of  interpretation 
which  is  thus  explained  and  enforced  by  St.  Paul,  '•  The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  "  [2  Cor.  iii.  6). 
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FIEST   PART. 
,THE   JUDGMENT   (CHAP.    I.   2 — II.    17"). 

HE  prophecy  opens  mth  a  lamentation 
over  the  land  laid  waste  and  liare  by  suc- 
cessive swarms  of  locusts — a  lamentation 
in  which  Joel  describes  this  terrible  cala- 
mity in  the  most  graphic  terms,  urging  the  nation  to 
lay  it  to  heart,  and  finally  breaks  into  a  pathetic  prayer 
for  deliverance  (chax?.  i.  2 — 20),  so  that  the  opening 
verses  of  this  uisi)ired  poem  take  an  elegiac  form.  lu 
studying  the  elegy  we  commence  at  the  second  verse, 
since  that  which  stands  as  the  first  verse  in  our  Autho- 
rised Version  is,  obviously,  the  general  title  i^refixed  to 
the  whole  iiropheey. 

We  need  not  linger  over  this  title,  save  to  make  a 
single  remark  on  the  meaning  of  the  proper  names. 
Joel,  or  Toel,  is  compounded  of  the  two  sacred  names 
most  commonly  used  in  the  Old  Testament — of  a  con- 
tracted form  of  Jehovah,  such  as  Jah,  and  of  El .-  it 
means  cither  "  Jehovah  is  God,"  or  "  whose  God  is 
Jehovah."  Joel  is  "the  son  of  Pethuel,"  but  who 
Pethuel  vras  we  do  not  knoAv ;  his  name,  which  means 
"the  opeuhearteduess  or  sincerity  of  God,"  may  be 
added  simply  in  accordance  widi  the  Oriental  usage 
wliich  demands  tliat  a  man  should  ])e  described  as  the 
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son  of   So-and-so,  or  to   mark  off  the  prophet  from 
cotemporaries  who  bore  the  same  name. 

Verses  2 — i  contain  an  animated  introduction  to  tlie 
theme  of  the  elegy.  The  prophet  calls  on  the  old 
men  taught  by  long  experience,  accustomed  to  take 
note  of  what  seems  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
nature ;  nay,  he  calls  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judah, 
Avliatever  the  district  they  occupy,  and  whatever  the 
calamities  they  have  witnessed,  to  say  whether,  in  tlieir 
own  days  or  the  days  of  their  fathers,  there  had  ever 
Ijefallen  a  calamity  so  terrible  as  that  which  had  re- 
cently swept  over  the  laud.  The  motive  of  his  ajipeal 
is,  that  he  may  suggest  to  them  his  conviction  that  a 
calamity  so  unheard  of,  so  unparalleled,  must  be  a 
■^"isitatiou  of  God,  a  judgment  from  offended  Heaven  ; 
for  then,  as  now,  men  Avere  wont  to  find  God  in  the 
exceptioual  rather  than  in  the  ordinary  events  of  life 
— in  the  marvel  or  miracle  rather  than  m  the  law. 
He  commands  them  to  teU  tlieu*  sons  of  this  temble 
plague,  to  recount  the  story  of  it  through  three  gene- 
rations ;  not  as  supposing  that  there  is  any  need  for 
the  command,  for  the  memory  of  so  unparalleled  a 
disaster  was  sure  to  live  in  the  mouths  of  men  as 
long  as  that ;  but  in  order  to  impress  on  his  readers  a 
sense  of  the  vastness  aud  terror  of  a  disaster  which 
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would  darken  tlio  natioual  memory  for  so  loug  a 
period. 

Tho  four  iiauios  by  which  (in  ver.  4)  the  i^rophet 
designates  tlio  locusts  which  had  wrought  so  fearful  a 
doA-astatiou  in  tho  laud,  iiave  beeu  variously  interpreted  ; 
but  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  they  denote  vavious 
species  of  gryUl,  various  kinds  of  locusts,  although  our 
Authorised  Version  renders  three  of  them  by  "  palmer- 
worm,  cankerworm,  and  cater j)illar."  It  has  been 
proposed  to  render  them  by  ''  young  locust,  old  locust, 
fedgecl  locust, /j/uij/  locust,"  and  indeed  in  many  other 
ways.  On  tho  whole,  it  seems  better  to  fall  back  on  the 
etymology  of  the  four  names,  gdzdm,  ''arheh,  yeleq,  and 
chdzil.  Now  (jdzdm  is  from  a  A'erb  that  means  to  "  cut 
or  bite  off ;"  'arheh  is  from  a  verb  whidi  means  "  to  be 
or  to  become  many ;"  yeleq  is  from  a  verb  which  means 
"to  lick  "or  "to  lick  off;"  and  chdzil  is  from  a  verb 
which  means  "  to  eat  up,"  "  to  consume,"  "  to  devour." 
To  preserve  the  etymological  meanings  of  these  names, 
we  must  render  ver.  4 — 

"  What  was  left  by  the  gnawer  the  multiplier  ate  ; 
AuJ  what  was  left  by  tlie  multiplier  the  licker  ate  } 
And  what  was  left  by  the  licker  the  devourer  ate;" 

for  thus  we  get  as  nearly  as  possil)le  Engiish  equiva- 
lents for  tho  Hebrew  names  of  the  locust.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Joel  used  them  in  any 
exact  scientific  sense,  as  distinguishing  one  species  from 
another,  or  in  any  exact  historical  sense,  as  meaning 
that  the  order  in  which  he  names  them  was  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  tlioy  darkened  over  tho  laud.  All 
he  means  is,  I  suppose,  to  affirm  tliat  successive  swarms 
of  the  locust  brood  fell  on  tlie  laud',  and  that  among 
them  tliey  consmned  every  g-rceu  tiling.  Some  critics 
Avill  have  it  that  f om-  is  the  sign  of  universality ;  and 
tliat  the  prophet  mentions  four  swarms  and  no  more, 
to  indicate  that  the  judgment  swept  in  all  directions 
over  tho  whole  comitry.  The  thought  is  not  so  absurd 
or  far-fetched  as  at  first  it  might  seem  to  be ;  since, 
throiighout  the  Bible,  beyond  all  question  numbers  are 
ixsed  in  a  symbolical  or  mystical  sense. 

And  now,  ha^-ing  announced  his  theme,  iiistead  of 
narrating  the  several  kinds  of  ruin  wrought  by  the 
locusts,  tho  prophet,  like  a  true  poet,  throws  verve, 
fire,  dramatic  force  into  his  description  by  a  series  of 
appeals,  each  of  which  is  a  little  picture  in  itself,  to 
the  various  classes  of  Judah— to  the  lovers  of  the 
wine-cup,  to  tho  vine-dres.sers  and  husbandmen,  to  tho 
priests  and  ministers  of  tho  altar,  and  to  the  personified 
nation. 

The  series  commences  with  an  appeal  to  the  hons 
vivants,  to  the  lovers  of  good  wine  (vs.  5 — 7). 

Even  the  wine-bibbers,  wi-apped  in  careless  self-in- 
dulgence, are  to  wake  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  hand 
of  God.  Tlie  last,  if  left  to  themselves,  to  discern  and 
trouble  themselves  about  national  calamities,  they  are 
the  first  to  whom  the  proplict  addresses  himself.  They 
are  to  "  weep  and  wail."  for  indeed  the  judgment  has 
come  homo  to  them ;  it  has  touched  what  they  most 
love.  They  are  "drinkers  of  wine;"  and  tho  term 
liere  used  for  "  wine  "  includes  tho  intoxicating  drinks 


that  were  expressed  from  barley  and  honey,  from  figs 
and  dates,  as  well  as  tli(>  juice  of  the  grape:  and  "tho 
neio  wine,''  the  juice  of  the  grape  or  other  fruit,  which 
when  first  pressed  out  is  remarkable  for  its  sweetness 
and  strength,  has  been  "  cut  oft"  from  their  mouth."  It 
has  been  cut  olf  by  an  invading  "  nation,"  "  strong  and 
innumerable,"'  with  teeth  like  "  lions'  teeth."  Each  of 
these  epithets  is  admirably  chosen. 

The  locusts  are  strong,  for  nothing  can  stop  them. 
They  are  immmerahle,  succeeding  each  other  in  "  infi- 
nite swarms  "  flying  "  millions  thick,"  and  have  been 
known  to  cover  an  area  of  "  two  thousand  tides." 
And  theu'  teeth  are  like  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  not  simply 
because  of  the  terrible  devastatiun  they  effect,  but  also 
because  "  the  denticulated  jaw  of  the  locust  resembles, 
to  tho  naturalist's  eye,  the  ty^jo  of  the  lion."  These 
are  the  hostile  and  warlike  nation  which  have  "  como 
up  over  my  land,"  "laid  waste  my  vine,  and  broken 
down  my  fig-tree." 

In  King  Solomon's  time,  we  are  told,  "every  man 
sat  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  none  daring 
to  make  him  afraid  " — a  phrase  which  implies  how  com- 
mon these  two  trees  were,  how  much  the  people  prized 
them.  It  was  natm-al,  therefore,  that  Joel,  some  two 
centuries  after  Solomon,  shoidd  select  these  as  in  somo 
sense  tlie  trees  of  Judsea,  and  lament  their  destruction. 
The  vine  is  marked  as  the  chief  of  the  two  in  a  way 
many  readers  will  omit  to  note.  ObsciTG,  then,  that 
ha\'iug-  said  of  the  locust  nation, 

"  It  hath  laid  waste  my  viue, 
Aud  broken  down  my  fig-tree," 

the  prophet  does  not  continue,  "  it  hath  utterly  peeled 
them,  their  branches  have  giwvn  white;"  but, 

"  It  hath  utterly  peeled  her  aud  cast  it  away. 
So  that  her  branches  have  grown  white." 

So  to  speak,  he  drops  the  fig-tree  out  of  his  verse,  and 
retains  only  the  vine,  as  the  more  characteristic  and 
precious  of  the  two.  And  though  the  fig,  which  is  in- 
dio-enous  to  Palestine  and  grows  there  in  gi-eat  luxuri- 
ance, yields  a  food  of  the  sweetness  and  value  of  which 
wo,  who  eat  only  the  dried  fig,  can  have  no  conception ; 
yet  the  vine  is  both  a  nobler  and  more  valuable  tree. 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  flourished  in  Palestine, 
often  attaining  a  marvellous  size  and  fruitfuluess.  It 
has  beeu  known  to  tln-ow  a  stem,  nearly  five  feet  in 
circumference,  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  spread 
Ijranches  over  a  circle  of  ninety  or  a  hmidred  feet.  Its 
clusters  often  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  its  single 
grapes  are  at  times  as  large  as  our  damsons.  To  have 
these  noble  trees  destroyed  was  nothing  short  of  a 
public  calamity  to  a  nation  whose  common  drink  was 
wine.  And  with  a  poet's  quick  eye  for  graphic  touches, 
Joel  describes  tho  locusts  as  peeling  tho  vine,  by  gnaw- 
ing oft"  its  bark,  so  that  the  branches  grow  white — surely 
a  A-ery  picturesque  verse.  It  is  as  accurate  as  it  is 
picturesque ;  for,  tough  as  is  tho  fibre  of  the  vine-bark, 
the  locusts  eat  clean  through  it.  and  thus  injure  tho  tree 
for  moro  than  a  single  year,  sometimes  destroying  its 
very  life, 
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Tliis  is  our  first  tiuy  pieturo,  tlieu.  A  company  of 
wiue-ljiljbers.  Avitli  the  wiue-cup  dashed  from  tliek*  lips, 
weeping  and  wailing  as  they  look  ont  on  the  drooping 
vines,  with  their  whitening  trunks  and  leafless  branches. 

The  second  appeal  is  to  the  impersonated  nation 
(vs.  8 — 10).  Jndsea.  Judcva  desolaia,  is  to  lament  like 
"a  A-irgin  girded  with  sackcloth"  over  ''  the  husband," 
the  lord,  the  Ijeloved  "  of  her  youth."  whom  that  "  churl 
Death"  has  rajjt  from  her  side.  She  is  to  lament  with 
the  utter  passion,  aljandonment,  despair  of  a  yomig  girl 
who  sees  her  life  blighted,  and  the  desire  of  her  eyes 
taken  away  at  a  stroke,  who  clothes  her  tender  limbs 
in  rough  sackcloth,  and  casts  lierseK  weeping  on  the 
ground.  And  for  what  is  Judsea  to  abandon  herself  to 
this  passion  of  woe  ?  Because  the  Temple  mourns  ; 
because  '•  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  moiu'u  ;  " 
because  ''offering  and  libation  have  perished  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  now  that  the  locusts  have  eaten  up 
the  vine,  the  olive,  the  wheat,  and  there  is  no  longer 
meal,  oil,  ■ivine,  incense  for  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  ser^-ice  of  his  House ;  because  the  laud  mourns  as 
well  as  the  Temple — Nature  sympathising  in  the  woe 
of  man ;  because  ''  the  field,"  the  open  uniuclosed 
country,  "  is  laid  waste,"  and  '•  the  ground"  the  rich  red 
soU  fenced  for  culture,  "lamenteth"  over  ''the  corn" 
that  has  perished  from  its  bosom,  and  over  "the  new 
whie  "  dried  up  in  the  very  A^eins  of  the  vine,  and  over 
'"tlie  oil"  that  has  "'  .sickened"  or  "languished"  in  the 
ungathered  olive.  A  ravaged  laud  and  an  abandoned 
Temple — for  God  was  supposed  to  have  left  the  Temple 
when  his  altar-table  was  not  duly  furnished  forth;  a 
laud  smitten  with  judgments  by  the  God  who  had 
forsaken  liis  sanctuary — it  was  for  this  that  Judsea 
was  to  lament  like  a  A^rgin  over  tlie  bridegroom  of  her 
youth. 

Tlii.s,  then,  is  our  second  picture.  The  daughter  of 
Zion,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  weeping  in  passionate  aban- 
donment, as  a  virgin  for  the  "  lord  "  of  her  youth,  as  a 
bride  awakening  to  Avidowhood,  OA'er  a  land  despoiled,  a 
temple  forsaken  by  God  and  man— by  God,  because  he 
is  incensed  against  the  nation ;  by  man,  because  he  has 
r^o  longer  any  offering  or  libation  to  bring  1)efore  the 
Lord. 

The  third  appeal  is  to  the  husbandmen  and  vine- 
dressers (vs.  11, 12).  Joel  bids  the  husbandmen  "turn 
jjale  "  with  disappointed  hope  "  over  the  wheat  and  over 
the  barley "  destroyed  before  their  eyes,  and  the  vino- 
dressers  to  "  wail"  or  "howl"  over  the  sickening  vine 
and  the  choice  fruit-trees,  such  as  the  fig,  the  j)ome- 
granate,  the  date-j)alm,  and  the  ai)i)le-tree,  which  often 
grow  in  their  A-ineyards,  and  from  whose  fruit  they 
distilled  ''  strong  ibink."  Of  the  A-ine  and  fig  I  have 
already  spoken  :  a  word  or  tAvo  must  be  added  on  each 
of  the  trees  newly  mentioned.  The  iiomegranate,  or 
-runm-jn,  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  indigenous  to  Syria. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  tAveuty  feet,  lias  a  straight 
stem,  spreading  branches,  lancet-shaped  leaves  j  the 
foliage  is  dark-green  ;  the  floAvers,  AA'hieh  are  large  and 
l)eaiitif ul,  are  of  a  deep  crimson  hue  ;  the  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  an  orange,  of  a  red  hue  when  ripe,  and  yields  a 


cooling  and  delicious  juice.  The  date-palm,  or  tdmnr, 
is  remarkable  for  its  upright  growth  and  crov\'u  of 
splendid  leaves ;  it  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet ;  the  dates,  which  groAV  in  clusters  under 
the  long  large  leaves,  are  a  valuable  food,  and  yield  a 
liquor  which,  Avhen  fermented,  tastes  something  like 
champagne.  Both  Tacitus  and  Pliny  select  the  palm  as 
the  characteristic  tree  of  Palestine.  It  is  CA-en  used  as 
the  sjmibol  of  Judsea  on  the  coin  of  Vespasian.  And 
this  pre-eminence  of  the  palm  is  marked  by  Joel ;  for 
he  prefixes  an  intensive  particle  before  the  Avord  tdmnr 
(A'er.  12),  "</a»i-tiimar,"  the  force  of  which  I  haA'C  tried 
to  retain  by  rendering  the  verse  : — 

"  The  vine  is  ch-ied  up, 
And  the  fig-tree  sickeucth  ; 
The  pomeg-ranate,  the  palm-tree  ci-i?)i,  aud  tlie  apple-tree,— 
All  the  trees  of  the  field  are  withered ; 
For  joy  is  withered  from  the  children  of  men." 

The  familiar  apple-tree ■Q.aeA.s  no  description;  but  it  is 
worth  while,  perhaps,  to  notice  the  force  of  the  graphic 
Hebrew  name  for  it,  tappudcli.  This  noun  is  from  a 
A'erb  which  means  "  to  breathe,"  and  Gesenius  conjec- 
tures the  tree  to  liaA'O  been  thus  named  becaitse  of  its 
fragrant  breath  or  .scent.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  note 
the  fine  touch  in  which  Joel  once  more  asserts  tlie  .syni- 
pathy  of  Natiire  with  man : — 

"  AH  the  trees  of  the  field  are  withered, 
Poi- joy  is  withered  from  the  children  of  men  ;" 

as  though  it  Avere  impossible  for  the  natural  world  to 
rejoice  in  Ijeauty  and  fruitfiilness  while  the  hearts  of 
men  were  oppressed  Avith  sadness.  That  one  life  beats 
throughout  the  universe,  rcA'caling  itseK  in  subtle  and 
manifold  interchanges  of  sympathy ;  that,  therefore, 
Nature  feels  Avith  her  foster-child,  man,  rejoicing  when 
he  rejoices,  weeping  Avlien  ho  Aveeps — this  is  a  dominant 
conception  Avitli  Joel,  as  indeed  it  is  Avith  the  poets  of 
aE  ages. 

Our  third  little  picttxre,  then,  presents  us  Avith  a 
grovxp  of  husbandmen  and  A'ine-dressers,  pale,  and  sick 
at  heart  Avith  wasted  toils  and  defeated  hope,  as  they 
glance  round  on  fields  from  which  the  harvest  has 
perished,  aud  on  vineyards  and  orchards  in  which  Aine 
and  fig-tree,  the  luscious  pomegranate,  the  stately  palm, 
the  fragrant  apple-tree,  A\-ither  and  die — Nature  sicken- 
ing as  they  sicken,  and  weeping  because  they  weep. 

The  fourth  appeal  is  to  the  priests  of  the  Temple 
(vs.  13, 14).  They  are  to  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth 
night  aud  day ;  to  Avail  and  lament  night  and  day ;  to 
cry  imto  the  Lord  night  and  day ;  aud  not  only  tliej', 
but  the  elders — nay,  all  the  people.  And  to  this  end, 
the  priests  are  to  ''sanctify  a  fast " — that  is,  to  hallow, 
or  set  apart  certain  days  for  fastiug;  to  "i^roclaiin  a 
restraint'' — that  is,  a  period  during  which,  restrained 
from  manual  toil,  all  the  inhalntants  of  the  land  Avere  to 
repair  to  the  Temple,  aud  devote  themselATsto  humilia- 
tion, confession,  aud  prayer.  No  formal  and  customaiy 
supplication  will  suffice ;  they  are  to  break  from  the 
routine  of  life  and  worship,  aud  "  to  cry  "  Avlth  im- 
passioned fervour,  with  tearful  and  importunate  reiicti- 
tions  on  Him  Avho  alone  was  alile  to  succour  them. 
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So  that  our  last  picture  carries  us  from  field  and 
viuoyard  to  tlie  preciuets  of  tlio  sauctuary.  A  train 
of  priests  clothed  in  sackcloth,  Avuru  Avith  vigils,  stands 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  weeping  and  making 
supplication  to  God ;  an  orderly  multitude,  led  by  their 
elders,  gathers  roimd  them,  and  chants,  with  one  voice 
and  one  heart,  a  passionate  supplication  for  mercy  and 
the  succours  of  heavenly  grace. 

With  many  picturesque  touches  Joel  has  set  before 
us  the  terrible  eifects  of  the  Di^'ine  judgment  in  city 
and  field,  in  Temple  and  vineyard.  He  now  hints  at  the 
omen  latent  in  the  plague  of  locusts,  proceeds  to  add 
n'^w  touches  to  his  description,  and  passes  into  au  im- 
passioned prayer  for  relief  (vs.  15 — 20). 

He  cries,  "  Alas  ! "  or  "  Alack!  "  "  for  the  day !"  Oh, 
ill-omened  and  most  miserable  time !  It  is  most 
miserable,  not  simply  because  of  the  evils  it  has  brought, 
but  also,  and  still  more,  because  of  the  evils  it  predicts. 
There  is  a  portent  in  it,  a  portent  of  woe.  To  the  fore- 
casting si)irit  of  the  prophet  it  is  the  harbinger  of  "  the 
day  of  Jehovah."  What  was  this  "day"  that  the  mere 
prosj)ect  of  it  should  fill  the  hearts  of  men  with  ruth 
and  fear.^     Let  Isaiah  reply  (Isa.  ii.  12 — 17) : — 

"  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  a  day  over  all  that  is  proud  aud  lofty, 
Aud  over  all  that  exalteth  itself,  and  it  shall  b3  brought  low  ; 
As  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebauon,  the  lofty  and  exalted. 
So  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashau  ; 

As  upou  all  the  mountains,  the  lofty  ones, 

So  upou  all  the  hills,  the  exalted  cues  j 

As  upon  every  high  tower. 

So  upon  every  fortified  wall  ; 

As  upou  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 

So  upon  all  that  is  fair  to  see  : 
And  the  lofty  looks  of  the  people  shall  be  bowed  down, 
And  the  pride  of  their  great  oues  humbled, 
And  Jehovah,  He  alone,  shall  be  exalted  iu  that  day." 

As  the  inspired  Hebrew  seers  studied  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  life,  as  they  saw  the  good  suffer  while  the 
evil  revelled  iu  prosperity  and  mirth,  the  huml)lo 
trodden  under  foot  and  the  protid  exalted,  they  early 
came  to  the  conclusion,  which  after  ages  only  con- 
firmed, that  there  would  be,  that  there  must  be,  a  day 
of  the  Lord,  to  wliich  all  the  days  of  time  were  con- 
ducthig  men — a  day  on  which  all  wrongs  would  bo 
righted,  and  every  deed  done  in  the  body  n^ceive  its 
due  recompense  of  reward.  This  day  they  called  yom 
YeJiovah,  "the  day  of  the  Lord."  It  was  fo  be  a  day 
of  judgment  over  all  that  was  evil  and  ungodly;  a  d:iy 
in  which  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  would  bring 
down  whatever  had  exalted  itself  against  Him.  Every 
intermediate  calamity  was,  in  some  sense,  both  a  part, 
and  a  portent,  of  that  great  day.  The  whole  history 
of  man  was  a  Divine  judgment,  though  often  A^eilod 
and  unsearchable  to  human  eyes;  and  this  constant, 
though  often  secret,  judgment  was  to  cuhninatc  and 
to  become  manifest  in  the  end,  when,  whatever  had 
been  carried  by  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  time  into 
eternity  unassorted  and  unjudged,  was  to  bo  judged 
and  adjusted  to  its  duo  placo  once  for  all.  and  all 
things  were  to  ro-und  to  their  final  goal.  This  was 
*•■  the  day  of  Jehovah,"  for  which  even  Jo(d.  the  earliest 
of  the  prophets,  looked;   the  day  which  drew  nearer 


and  nearer  AA-ith  every  successive  act  of  judgment 
executed  among  men ;  the  day  of  which  every  calamity 
spoke  as  it  fell;  the  day  of  which  some  faint  image 
might  be  seen  even  in  that  plague  of  locusts  under 
which  the  land  now  mourned.  •'  Alas,  for  to-day ! " 
ho  cries,  •'  Alas,  for  to-day !  for  even  this  day  of 
lamentation  and  woe  shows  that  the  final  doom  draws 
nigh — the  day  that  will  come  like  a  destruction  from 
the  Almighty,  that  will  smite  evil  and  all  who  cluig  to 
it  with  au  eternal  death." 

It  was  tliis  great  and  final  day  of  the  Lord,  ever 
j)resent  to  the  prophetic  eye,  which  threw  deep  and 
ominous  shadows  on  every  intervening  day  of  judg- 
ment. That  the  laud  should  l)e  parched  by  drouglit 
and  consumed  by  locusts  was  in  itself  a  terrible  cahi- 
niity ;  but  this  calamity  clothed  itself  in  new  terrors 
when  it  was  regarded  as  a  portent  of  the  last  judg- 
ment. And  it  was  in  this  i)ortentous  light  that  Joel 
regarded  it,  and  would  have  the  people  regard  it. 
They  would  miss  "the  sweet  uses"  of  this  adver.sity, 
unless  they  permitted  it  to  qiticken  within  them  a 
profound  sense  of  the  moral  government  of  God — the 
government  which  is  to  reach  its  chmax  at  that  final 
session  iu  which  every  man  vriW  receive  according  to 
his  deeds,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be 
bad.  And  at  least  one  feature  of  that  great  day  was 
clearly  prefigured  in  the  present  judgment.  The  day 
of  Jehovah  would  come  '•  like  a  destruction  from  the 
Almightj' ; "  a  destruction  on  all  that  was  evU,  nay,  a 
destruction  of  much  that  in  itself  was  good,  in  order  that 
evil  might  be  punished  aud  extirpated ;  for  was  not  the 
fair  teeming  earth  to  be  swept  mtli  fire  ?  were  not  the 
gracious  heavens  to  be  folded  like  a  scroll,  and  the  ser- 
viceable elements  to  be  consumed  as  in  a  furnace,  thai 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  might  be  brought  to  au 
end  ?  That  aspect  of  the  last  day,  if  no  other,  was 
illustrated  by  Avhat  was  now  passing  loefore  their  eyes ; 
for  even  now  the  fair  face  of  Natiire  Avas  blackened  and 
deformed  as  by  fire  ;  the  innocent  creatures,  the  flocks 
and  herds,  roamed  disconsolate  over  wasted  pastures, 
or  stood  boAvildered  by  wator-coiirses  that  were  dried 
up.  Food  was  cut  oft' ;  joy  and  gladness  Avere  banislied 
from  tlie  House  of  God.  'And  all  for  what  ?  All  for 
"  the  guilt  "  of  man ;  all  that  men  might  repent  thc^r 
guilt,  and  return  to  Him  from  Avhom  their  hearts  liad 
gone  astray  (a's.  15 — 20). 

By  this  easy  and  natural  transition,  the  prophet — 
after  having  rol)ed  the  present  calamity  in  noAV  teiTors 
]\v  making  it  a  portent  of  judgments  still  more  sAveeping 
— falls  liack  on  the  calamity  which  A\-as  uoav  rending 
all  hearts,  and  adds  new  pathetic  touches  to  his  descriiJ- 
ti(ni.  At  first  avo  might  think  that  in  vs.  Ifl — 20  he 
was  simply  describing  the  eft'ects  of  that  plague  of 
locusts  which  he  has  already  descri])ed;  for  they  cut  off 
food,  they  consumed  pasture  and  field,  ai:d,  iu  the  leaf- 
less blackened  stems  of  orchard  and  vineyard,  they  left 
behind  them  a  trail  as  of  fire.  But  thei'e  is  one  touch, 
in  ver.  20,  which  shows  that  to  the  plague  of  locusts 
thei'o  had  been  added  a  plague  of  drought,  and  that 
both  Avcre  now  in  the  proi)het's  mind,     "  The  water- 
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courses,"  so  abxiudaiit  iu  tliat  laud  of  lulls,  so  welcome 
aud  iudispeusable  iu  thai  fervid  climate,  "were  dried 
up  ; "  aud  tliis  could  uot  be  the  work  of  the  locusts ;  it 
could  ouly  bo  tlie  effect  of  that  drought  which  so  ofteu 
briugs  dearth  to  Easteru  lauds,  and  which,  iu  all  lauds, 
is  counuouly  accompauied  by  bliglit  aud  iusect  pests. 

BetAvecu  tliem,  the  drought  aud  the  locusts  had 
converted  a  laud  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  into  a 
barren  desert.  '•  Is  not  the  food  cut  off  before  our 
eyes — joy  aud  gladness  from  the  house  of  our  God  ? '' 
cries  Joel.  TJie  locust  had  anticipated  the  reaper, 
as  Jerome  epigrammatically  puts  it;  aud  Avith  the 
harvest  the  oiferiugs  for  the  Temple  had  jjerished — 
the  sheaves,  the  meal,  the  fruit,  the  oil,  the  wiue,  the 
fragrant  spices  that  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
On  these  oil'criug-s  the  priests  aud  Levites,  with  their 
families,  subsisted.  Wlien  these  ceased,  joy  and  glad- 
ness would  cease  from  the  chambers  of  the  Temple, 
in  which  they  dwelt.  Nay,  more,  the  holidays  of  the 
peojile  were  spent  iu  the  Temple  and  its  coui'ts.  Their 
harvest-liome,  for  example,  was  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
Of  their  sacrifices  and  offerings  only  a  part  was  con- 
sumed on  the  altar ;  the  flesh  of  their  sacrificed  lambs 
and  bullocks,  the  meal,  the  wine,  the  fruit  they  pre- 
sented Ijefore  the  Lord,  furnished  forth  a  table  at 
which  they  ate  and  drank  and  were  merry.  All  their 
great  annual  serA'ices  and  feasts  were  merry-makings — 
holidays  as  well  as  holy  days ;  and,  now,  all  these  had 
ceased  perforce.  Pmched  by  famine,  they  could  no 
longer  know  the  "  joy  and  gladness  "  of  their  natioual 
festivals — a  joy  aU  the  deeper  because  it  was  "  the  joy 
of  the  Lord,"  a  gladness  all  the  more  pure  aud  sweet 
because  it  was  gladness  in  the  house  of  their  God. 

This  is  the  first  new  stroke  of  pathos  which  the  poet 
adds  to  his  preAdous  description ;  but  mark  how  he 
multiplies  stroke  on  stroke.  As  though  it  were  not 
enough  to  lose  all  mii'th  iu  the  passing  day,  the  heart  of 
the  people  is  torn  with  appreheusiou  for  the  future. 
The  very  grain  iu  the  earth  has  "rotted  under  the 
clods,"  so  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  crop  in  the 
coming  year  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  year's 
harvest.  Smitten  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
denied  the  vivifjdug  touch  of  dew  or  rain,  the  germ  has 
withered  in  the  seed.  The  husbandmen,  hopeless  of 
auy  reward  for  their  toils,  fold  their  hands  iu  indolent 
despair;  they  suffer  their  garners  to  moulder  away, 
their  "  barns  "  to  fall.  Why  should  they  repair  barn 
and  storehouse,  wheu  "  the  corn  is  withered,"  even  tlie 
seed  corn  ? 

From  the  homestead,  mth  its  moulderuig  barns  and 
garners,  the  poet  passes  into  the  parched  and  blackened 
fields.  Not  ouly  do  guilty  men  suffer,  but  also  the 
innocent  dependants  on  their  care. 

"How  the  cattle  groan!"  he  cries,  as  if  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  rent  his  very 
heart.  With  that  fine  aud  tender  humauity  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  bards,  he  suffers 
with  the  suffering  beasts  of  the  field,  aud  attributes 
human  emotions  to  them.  The  herds  of  oxen  are  ''be- 
wildered," because  the  plains  they  have  ofteu  cropped 


yield  no  pasture  for  them.  The  flocks  of  sheep,  iu  their 
vague  wanderings  aud  pitiful  iterations,  seem  to  him  to 
be  "  mourning  the  guilt "  of  men.  His  heart  is  torn 
with  a  passion  of  sympathy  which  compels  him,  for  the 
first  time,  to  address  himself  directly  to  God. 

"  To  tliee,  0  Jehovah,  do  I  cry," 

for  these  innocent  sufferers,  whoso  pastures  the  fire  of 
drought  has  turned  black  ;  nay,  eveu  they  themselves, 
"the  very  beasts  of  the  field,  cry  unto  thee,"  lifting  up 
their  heads  iu  duuilj  yet  eloquent  appeal,  aud  groaning 
out  their  misery  before  Thee. 

Let  us  here  recall  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
who  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet ;  for  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  do  not  make  enough  of  the  liumanitij 
of  God,  of  His  intense  delight  iu  trees  and  flowers,  iu 
herds  and  flocks,  of  His  huuuiue  care  for  them,  of  His 
tender  sympathy  with  them.  The  psalms  and  j)rophecies 
are  fuU  of  this  DiA-iuc  humauity — no  prophecy  fuller, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  Joel ;  aud  iu  no  passage  of  Joel's 
is  that  tender  intense  liumanity  more  beautifidly  aud 
pathetically  expressed  than  in  the  verses  (18 — 20)  we 
have  just  considered. 

The  one  imperative  aud  supreme  question  for  the  in- 
habitants of  a  land  so  cruelly  afflicted  is,  "  Wliat  can 
we  do  ?  How  may  these  i)lagues  bo  averted  ?"  And 
to  this  question  we  are  now,  iu  chapter  ii..  to  hear 
a  reply.  Joel,  who  had  ah-eady  addressed  himself  to 
the  nation  and  to  its  various  classes,  was  at  last  stung, 
by  his  intoleralDle  sympathy  with  the  dumb,  innocent 
victims  of  man's  guilt,  to  appeal  directly  to  Jehovah. 
And  now  Jehovah  responds  to  that  appeal. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  God  who  is  represented  as 
speaking  from  the  12th  verse  of  this  chapter  onward, 
aud  probably  we  are  to  take  Him  as  the  speaker  from 
the  first  verse.  Bvit,  whether  Jehovah  in  person  or 
Jehovah  through  the  prophet  be  the  speaker,  the  lesson 
is  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  one  hope  of  cure  for  the  ills 
which  afflict  the  State  lies  iu  repentance,  humiliation, 
and  amendment.  A  solemn  assembly  is  to  be  con- 
vened, in  which  the  people  are  to  humlile  themselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  to  entreat  the 
succours  of  Divine  mercy.  The  formal  summons  to 
this  assembly  is  given  iu  ver.  1,  and  repeated  with  em- 
phasis in  vs.  12 — 17.  And  between  these  two  com- 
mands, as  a  reason  for  obedience  to  them,  we  have  still 
another  graphic  description  of  the  greater  plague  of 
the  time,  that  of  the  locusts  aud  of  its  terrible  results 
(chap.  ii.  2 — 11). 

The  priests  are  to  blow  their  silver  trumpets  from 
Ziou,  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm  on  the  lioly  mountam, 
the  hill  consecrated  by  the  Temple ;  and  as  the  clear 
imperative  toues  ring  through  the  uarrow  streets  of 
the  city,  "all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land"  are  to 
••  tremble,"  i.e.,  as  the  Hebrew  verb  implies,  they  are 
to  start  u]i  from  the  sullen  indift'erence,  the  hopeless 
apathy  of  despair :  they  are  to  recognise  the  spiritual 
omens  that  are  abroad,  to  read  in  the  troubles  of  the 
time  portents  of  the  approaching  "  day  of  Jehovah,"  to 
know  that  it  was  near;  nay,  as  all  judgments  are  part 
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of  tliat  cliA-iiie  Day  of  Jiulgxucut,  to  know  tluit  it  has 
already  begun.     It  ib  — 

"  A  day  of  darkness  and  glooui, 
A  day  of  clouds,  aud  of  cloudy  night." 

This  pliraso  wc  often  meet  again  in  Litci'  Scriptures, 
lufloocl,  it  became  "  a  standing  form  "  with  the  prophets, 
and  was  used  in  most  of  thoir  descriptions  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  And,  tlieroforc.  it  is  well  to  note  th;it 
it  was  suggested  to  Joel  by  the  natural  plienomena 
wliifli  filled  liis  tlioughts  as  ho  wrote.  It  liad  its 
origin  in  tlia  darkness  wliicli  obscured  the  laud,  as  the 
flights  of  locusts  moved  over  it,  intercepting  the  light 
of  the  sun ;  and  it  was  commended  by  its  natiA'e  pro- 
priety to  the  pi-ophets  who  came  after  him.  For  the 
phrase,  brief  as  it  is,  contains  four  words,  almost 
synonymous,  expressive  of  darkness,  and  thus  gives  a 
very  sti-ong  expression  to  the  obscurity  which  encom- 
passes all  Divine  judgments  to  mortal  eyes.  We  know 
that  even  uow  we  are  being  tried  aud  judged;  that,  as 


St.  Paul  phrases  it,'  we  are  "  already  made  Jnanifest 
unto  God."  Wo  know  tliat  all  the  great  calanutie.s  and 
all  the  great  blessings  which  befall  men  are,  in  some 
sort,  Divine  judgments.  We  believe  tliat  "we  must 
all  bo  made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ ;"-  that  a  day  is  coming  in  which  "  wo  shall 
each  receive  the  thuigs  done  in  the  l)ody,  according  to 
that  he  did,  whether  good  or  bad.''  But  whether  wo 
consider  the  judgment  through  which  wo  pass  now,  or 
the  judgment  we  must  meet  when  wo  leave  tho  body, 
it  is  alike  wrapped  in  a  mystery  we  cannot  penetral(;. 
We  may  hold  fast  to  the  rule  that,  in  tlio  end,  good 
will  come  to  the  good,  and  evil  to  the  evil ;  but  how 
that  rule  is  worked  out  and  applied,  either  in  time  or 
in  eternity,  this  is  beyond  our  reach.  To  us,  as  to 
Joel,  the  judgment  of  God  is  a  profound  mystery,  tho 
Day  of  the  Lord  is  "  a  day  of  darkness  and  obscurity, 
a  day  of  clouds  and  of  cloudy  night." 


1  2  Cor.  V.  11. 


Ibid.  V.  10. 
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WIND   INSTEUMENTS    (continued). 


MACHOL,   OR   MAHHOL. 

■HIS  Avord  is  found  in  several  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture  associated  with  tlie 
fcjyh  or  timln-el.  In  the  Authorised 
Version  it  is  almost  always  rendered 
by  '•  dances  "  or  "dancing:  " — "And  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
liand;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances "'  (Exod.  xv.  20) ;  and  again, 
"  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  behold, 
bis  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  ivith  timbrels 
and  loith  dances.''  In  thus  rendering  machol,  our 
translatoi's  liare  simply  followed  tlic  Septuagint,  in 
which  tho  corresponding  expression  is  eV  rvnirdvois  Ka\ 
XopoTs ;  the  same  too  in  tho  Vulgato,  "'  cum  tympanis  et 
choris."  The  German,  like  our  own  version,  follows  the 
Septuagint—-'  mit  Paukeu  mid  Reigen,"  that  is,  Avith 
"  drums  antl  chaiu-danees,"  dances  Avith  linked  hands. 
Although  ill  modern  German  orchestral  scores  paulcen 
signifies  "  kettledrums,"  it  must  not  1)0  supposed  that 
more  is  here  meant  than  a  common  timbrel.  That 
dances  took  place  on  these  and  many  other  occasions  in 
which  timbrels  aviu-o  used  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
may  not  machol  signify  a  small  flute  ?  If  so,  the  ex- 
pression AAdth  toph  and  machol  would  exactly  correspond 
to  our  old  English  pipe  and  iidjor,  to  the  .sounds  of 
Avhicli  instruments  many  a  rustic  dance  Avas  merrily 
footed.  They  are  still  the  comuu)n  accompanim(<nt  of 
village  festiA-ities  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  some  of 
tlie  Pyreneau  districts  may  be  seen  gathered  on  tlie  green, 
round  which  their  homesteads  are  clustered,  the  gaily 
attired  A-illagers  dancing  to  the  sounds  of  a  pipe  Avhich 
tho  seated  musician  plays  witli  his  left  hand,  Avhile  Avith 


his  right  hand  he  beats  a  sort  of  tambour,  consisting  of 
six  strings  stretched  across  a  resonance-box,  A\'liich  rests 
on  his  knees. 

The  ai-guments  in  favour  of  tho  theory  that  machol 
is  a  fliite,  are  founded  on  the  fact  that  many  authors, 
amongst  them  Pfeifer,  consider  the  word  itself  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  chalil,  signifying,  as 
1)eforo  mentioned,  "  bored  through ; "  and  also,  that  in 
the  Syriac  Aversion  the  AVord  is  translated  by  rephaah, 
AA'hich  is  the  name  of  a  flute  still  to  be  found  in  Sj'ria. 
On  tho  other  hand,  some  authors  have  traced  chalil  to 
a  root  hJialal,  "  to  dance  ;  "  and,  of  course,  if  this  bo  a 
correct  deriA'ation,  machol  AVOi;ld  more  naturally  signify 
a  dance  than  a  flute.  Saalchiitz  is  of  opinion  that  it 
implies  a  combination  of  music,  poetry,  and  dancing, 
and  is  not  the  name  of  any  .special  musical  instrument. 
Much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  vicAV.  We  have 
words  in  our  oatu  language  Avhich  have  a  very  similar 
moaning:  for  instance,  roundelay.  Avhich  may  l)e  taken 
as  a  song,  a  dance,  or  a  piece  of  poetry.  But  there 
seems  to  bo  but  little  necessity  for  forcing  such  a  mixed 
meaning  from  tlie  Avord  machol.  To  .say  that  on  a 
joyous  occasion  men  or  Avomen  Avcnt  foi-th  AA'ith  "  pipe 
and  tabret."  is  euougli  to  imply  tliat  they  danced;  and 
therefore,  if  our  translators  Avould  haA'c  more  properiy 
rendered  machol  liy  a  "pipe."  thoy  have  none  the  less 
conveyed  tlie  real  sense  of  the  context  by  rendering  it 
"  dancing."'  But  by  assuming  the  former  of  these  in- 
lerpretations  much  force  is  given  to  that  beautiful 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations  (a'.  15):  "Tlie 
joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased  ;  our  pipe  is  turned  into 
mourning;"  as  if  the  prophet  had  said,  "The  merry  pipe 
which  once  did  lead  tho  dauce,  has  uoav  giA^en  place  to 
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tliat  wliose  pkiutive  uotes  recall  our  saddest  griefs." 
As  the  Psalmist  iu  Lis  joy  uses  just  tlie  converse  of  tliis 
expressiou.  iu  Ps.  xxx.  11,  "  Tliou  hast  turned  for  mo 
my  mouruiug  into  dancing  [machol)  :  thou  hast  put  oif 
my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  ^vith  gladness,"  so  docs 
the  prophet  himself,  joying  over  the  restoration  of 
Israel  (Jer.  xxxi.  4  and  lo).  The  only  other  passage 
iu  Avliich  the  Psalmist  uses  the  word  is  in  Ps.  cl.  4, 
"  Praise  him  with  the  timln-el  and  dance."  It  was  the 
noise  of  the  jjipe  and  tabret  which  Moses  heard  as  ho 
descended  the  holy  mount  to  find  the  people,  whom 
Jehovah  had  but  just  highly  honoured  Ijy  the  gi'^'ing  of 
the  Law,  dancing  round  a  golden  calf.  We  may,  then, 
for  two  reasons,  believe  the  machol  to  have  been  a  flute 
used  specially  for  dancing,  first,  because  it  is  highly 
probable  that  an  instrument  was  used  iu  conjunction 
with  the  tabret ;  and  next,  because  siicli  a  supposition 
does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  dancing,  and  in  uo  case 
seems  to  do  violence  to  the  text. 

MAHALATH,    OR    MACHALATH. 

A  word  allied  both  to  chalil  and  machol  occurs  iu 
the  title  of  two  Psalms  ( liii.  and  lxxxA-iii.\  the  former 
being  inscribed  to  the  '"  chief  musician  upon  Malialath,"' 
the  latter  to  the  "  chief  musician  uijou  Mahalath 
Lcannoth."  Each  of  these  is  called  also  a  '"  Maschil." 
a  title  generally  thought  to  designate  a  poem  of  a 
moral  or  typical  import.  "  Sing  ye  a  maschil  with 
the  luiderstanding,"  sings  the  Psalmist  in  Ps.  xlA-ii.  7. 
Many  learned  Avi'iters  trace  mahalath  to  the  same 
i^oot  as  chalil  ("perforated,"  "bored").  If  a  musical 
direction  then,  this  word  clearly  points  out  the  class  of 
instruments  which  is  to  accompany  the  singers  of  the 
psalm — namely,  chaliL  The  addition  leannoth,  from 
the  fact  that  it  means  "  to  answer,"  most  probably  is 
a  special  order  for  an  antiphonal  treatment.  Some 
authors  have,  iu  the  case  of  these  two  psalms,  as 
with  regard  to  many  others,  considered  these  and  other 
titular  words  as  the  names  of  special  tunes.  Gesenius 
considers  mahalath  to  mean  a  "  lute."  If  this  be  so,  it 
would  still  be  a  musical  direction,  but  would  refer  to 
stringed  instead  of  wind  instruments. 

HUGGAB,   OUGAB   OR    UGAB. 

Ha^-ing  spoken  of  the  pipe,  and  of  the  possibility 
tliat  the  Hebrews  knew  of  the  double  ijipe,  we  natu- 
rally come  to  those  instruments  which  place  a  number 
of  pipes  under  the  control  of  the  performer.  And 
first  it  shoidd  be  remarked  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  flute  a  bee,  or  flute  with  a 
beak,  and  iheflauto  traverso,  which  it  was  unnecessaiy 
to  point  out  when  these  instriiments  were  j)reviously 
mentioned.  It  is  this.  In  tlie  former  class,  the  per- 
former has  only  to  blow  into  the  end.  and  the  sound  is 
produced  hj  the  air  being  led  by  the  form  of  the  in- 
terior against  the  sharp  edge  tei'med  the  upper  lip.  In 
Wie  flaido  traverso  (now  the  common  flute),  the  player 
has  himself,  by  adjusting  the  form  of  his  lips,  to  force 
the  air  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  holes,  which  he 
thus  temporarily  makes  into  an  vppcr  Up.  By  com- 
paring a  penny  whistle  with  a  common  bandsmau's-fif  e, 


this  difference  of  their  construction  vriW  bo  very  ap- 
parent. In  the  former,  a  piece  of  wood  placed  hi  the 
mouth-piece  guides  the  column  of  air  to  the  oponiu"-, 
where  it  is  compelled  to  pass  the  under  hp  (the  lower 
edge  of  the  opening),  so  as  to  stiike  against  tho 
upper  lip ;  but  in  the  latter  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
proA-idod,  the  player  making  his  mouth  the  under  lip, 
and,  as  Ijefore  said,  the  side  of  the  hole  the  upper  lip. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  two  classes  of  "manifold- 
pipes  "  can  exist,  the  one  corresironding  to  a  collec- 
tion of  flauti  traversi,  the  other  to  a  collection  of 
flutes  d  bee. 

Now,  if  we  take  any  piece  of  a  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  and  blow  agaijist  the  sharp  edge  until  a  musical 
sound  is  produced,  Ave  are  acting  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  does  the  player  on  the  fluuto  traverso. 
And  if  now  we  i)lac<3  our  hand  so  as  to  close  the  other 
end  of  the  tube,  the  i)itch  will  immediately  fall  to  an 
octaA-e  lower  than  it  was  before,  for  physical  reasons 
Avhich  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  In  ])otli  cases, 
whether  the  tube  is  open  or  closed,  aa'c  are  bloAving  and 
producing  the  sound  on  the  same  principles. 

A  collection  of  tubes  of  different  sizes  stopped  at 
one  end.  and  bloAvu  into  at  the  otlier  as  aboA'e  described, 
forms  the  musical  instrument  known  as  Pan's-pipes,  in 
the  GrYQok  syrinx  (avpty^),  Lat.  fistula.  "Whereas  a  col- 
lection of  flutes  a  bee  of  different  sizes  placed  in  a 
series  of  holes  in  a  box,  through  which  the  air  can  be 
mechanically  forced,  constitutes  what  has  for  centimes 
been  distinctively  called  tho  organ.  This  difference 
between  these  tAvo  instruments — namely,  thai  the  syrinx 
is  blown  on  the  same  principle  as  the  flauto  traverso, 
while  the  organ-pipes  are  made  to  speak,  by  their  being 
constructed  like  flutes  a  bee — is  of  the  more  importance, 
because  it  is  a  commonly  receiA'od  notion  that  the  syrinx 
is  the  parent  of  the  organ.  Unciuestionably,  as  regards 
antiquity,  the  former  instrument  must  be  allowed  to 
haA'e  priority,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  any 
connection  betAveen  the  tAvo. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  Avill  be  easily  imagined 
that  a  Pan's-pipe  bloA\ni  by  mechanical  means  Avoidd 
really  be  a  A"ery  scientific  instrument :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  flutes  «  bee  Avere  once  commonly  used,  it 
woidd  not  require  any  special  ingenuity  or  iuA-ention  to 
suggest  that  several  should  be  placed  in  a  row  OA'er  a 
box,  and  be  bloAATi  one  after  another  from  the  same 
supply  of  wind.  Of  course,  as  each  organ-i^ipe  was 
only  required  to  give  one  sound,  there  Avould  be  no 
necessity  for  finger-holes  being  made  in  it.  Again,  it 
must  have  been  A'ory  easily  discovei-ed  that  pipes  con- 
taining reeds  c  ould  be  as  easily  made  to  speak  OA'er  a 
wind-box  as  flue-pipes.  The  universality  of  tlifi  Pan's- 
pipe  is  as  remarkable  as  its  antiquity.  To  find  a  nation 
where  it  is  not  in  use  is  to  find  a  remarkable  exception. 
In  an  ancient  Peruvian  tomb  a  syrinx  Avas  discovered 
and  procured  by  General  Paroissen.  A  plaster  cast  of 
this  interesting  relic  was  lent  for  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  1872,  by  Professor  Oakeley  of 
Edinburgh,  by  Avhose  kind  permission  tho  engi-a'viiig 
(Fig.  51)  is  given. 
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Tlie  description  of  tlie  original,  as  given  in  tlio  cata- 
logue, is  as  follows  : — "■  It  is  made  of  a  greenish  stone, 
Avliich  is  a  species  of  talc.  Four  of  its  tubes  have 
small  lateral  tinger-holes,  which,  when  closed,  lower  the 
pitch  a  seniitoue."  The  Inca  Peruvians  called  the 
byi-iux  huayra-2}uhura.  Tlie  Britisli  Museum  possesses 
one  of  these,  consisting  of  fourteen  pipes.  The 
example  shown  in  Fig.  58  has 
been  selected  in  order  to  show 
how  little  even  savage  nations 
have  departed  from  the  earliest 
kuo^vn  classical  form  of  the  in- 
strnmeut.  It  represents  the 
syrinx  from  the  island  of  Tanna, 
New  Hebrides.  All  must  be  so 
familiar  with  the  many  repre- 
sentations of  Pan  playing  his 
river-reed  i)ipes,  that  it  is  quite 
uimecessaiy  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  them.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  com- 
monest numljer  of  reeds  iised 
among  the  ancients  was  seven, 


Him  with  the  miiiniin  and  uguh."  Its  mention  here 
in  antithesis  to  a  collective  name  for  stringed  instru- 
ments surely  jjoints  to  the  fact  of  its  beuig  a  more  im- 
portant instrument  than  a  few  river  reeds  tixed  together 
with  wax  1  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  but  one 
and  the  same  name  for  the  single  row  of  about  fifty 
pipes,  placed,  perhaps,  in  a  little  room,  and  tlie  mighfy 
instrument  of  5,000  pij)es,  occu- 
pying as  nnich  space  as  an 
ordinary  dwelling  -  liouse,  ixvxl 
requiring  the  daily  attention  of 
a  qualified  workman  to  keep  its 
marvellous  complications  pro- 
perly adjusted.  Each  is  an 
organ.  May  it  not  have  been 
the  case  that  the  vgah,  wliich 
in  Gen.  iv.  21  is  mentioned  as 
the  simply  -  constructed  ivind- 
instrument,  in  contrast  to  the 
simple  strinc/ed-mtitvumcut.  the 
Icinuor,  was  a  greatly  inferior 
instrument  to  that  which  in  Ps. 
el.    (before   quoted)   is  thought 
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but  eight  or  \\\w  or  even  more  are  occasionally  found. 
Was  the  ufjah  a  stjrin.c  or  an  organ  ?  As  the  foi-mer 
seems  to  have  l)een  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  and  as 
Ufjah  is  included  in  the  very  first  allusion  to  musical 
instruments  in  the  Bilde,  it  woidd  seem  reasonable  to 
say  at  once  that  it  was  a  syrinx,  especially  as  this 
iustnimeut  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  commonly  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Asia.  Yet  it  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  siich  an  instrument  were  selected  for  use 
in  Divine  worship;  and  that  the  iigah  was  so  used  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  its  mention  in  Ps.  cl.,  "  Praise 


worthy  of  mention  by  the  side  of  a  term  for  the  whole 
string-power  of  Divine  worship  ? 

Even  if  it  be  insisted  that  the  first-mentioned  ugoh 
was  nothing  more  than  a  syrinx,  are  we,  therefore, 
forbidden  to  believe  that  the  mere  name  might  have 
been  retained  Avhile  the  instrument  itself  was  gradually 
undergoing  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  to 
render  it  in  time  a  veritable  organ  ?  That  men's  minds 
have  from  the  earliest  time  striven  to  find  out  in  what 
way  many  pipes  could  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
a  single  player,  there  are  indubitable  proofs.  A  wissage  in 
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the  Talmud,  describing  au  iustrumeiit  called  a  macjreplia, 
v.iiicli  was  said  to  be  used  iu  tlie  Temple,  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  This  organ,  for  it  is  entitled  to  the  name, 
had  a  whid-chest  contaimng  ten  holes,  each  communi- 
cating -with  ten  pipes;    it    therefore   was  capable   of 


Let  lis  now  trace  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
organ  has  passed,  while  developing  from  what  we  sliould 
now  consider  a  toy,  to  that  noljle  instrument  which 
makes  our  beautiful  cathedrals  and  churches  ring  again 
with  sweet  sounds,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  and 


Fig    62 


producing  100  sounds.  These  wore  In'Oiight  under  the 
control  of  the  pLiyer  by  means  of  a  clavier,  or  key- 
board. Its  tones  were  said  to  ha  audible  at  a  veiy 
great  distance. 

Supposing  that  the  whole  of  tins  account  is  apocrjrphal, 
it  still  shows  that  in  the  second  century  such  an  instru- 
ment was  not  only  considered  possible,  but  believed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  actually  existed  at  some 
previous  period. 


support  the  combined  voices  of  many  hundreds,  or  ". 
may  be,  thousands  of  hearty  hjmin-singers. 

Assuming  that  a  series  of  wood  or  metal  flutes  a  bee 
had  been  constructed  so  as  to  give  in  succession  the 
notes  of  a  scale,  and  also  tliat  the  -Nnnd-chest  was 
pierced  with  holes  to  receive  them,  the  first  thing  re- 
quired l)y  the  player  would  be  a  contrivance  for  allow- 
ing him  to  make  any  one  he  wished  speak  separately. 
As  might  be  supposed,  the  simplest  method  of  doing 
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Hiis  is  to  place  little  slips  of  avoocI  in  siu-li  a  iiosition  that 
they  cau  cither  bo  pushed  imdor  tlic  foot  of  the  pipe,  and 
60  stop  the  current  of  air  from  passing  into  it,  or  be 
pnlled  out  so  as  to  admit  the  air. 

Fig.  59  exliibits  this  most  simple  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  very  possibly  shows  what  the  ngab  might  have  been 
at  some  period  of  its  existence.  A  pipe  at  the  side  of 
the  wind-chest  points  out  the  fact  that  the  commonest 
bellows  of  tiio  period  was  thought  capable  of  supplying 
tlio  rcfpiircd  current  of  air.  The  whole  construction  is 
in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the  instrument  dei)icted  in 
Fig.  60.  Not  only  are  its  ^jipes  more  numerous,  but 
it  has  Ijellows  specially  adapted  to  its  requirements. 
While  one  bellows  is  being  replenished,  the  other  is 
still  able  to  support  the  sounds,  so  there  is  no  awkward 
pause  Avhilo  the  instrument  is  taking  breath. 

In  the  next  illustration  (Fig.  61),  which  is  from  a 
MS.  Psalter  of  Eadwine,  iu  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  organ  has  begun  to  assume  a 
more  dignified  form.  There  is  an  attempt  at  an  orna- 
mental case,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  blowers 


required,  the  music  must  have  been  rapid,  or  the  sounds 
powerful. 

As  soon  as  these  instruments  became  large  and  not 
easily  movable,  the  terms  positive  and  portative  organ 
came  into  existence ;  the  former  being  an  instrument 
which,  owing  to  its  size,  had  to  remahi  stationary; 
the  latter  one  that  could  bo  carried  about.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  these  portal)lc  organs  were  called  regals, 
the  exact  derivation  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
Tliey  formed  a  very  important  element  in  ecclesiastical 
processi(ms,  as  their  cases  were  frequently  elegantly 
decorated.  Fig.  62  is  an  illustration  of  a  German 
organ  positive  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  .shutters  of 
which  are  also  elaborately  painted.  This  instnuuent 
has  iron  handles,  by  which  it  can  be  moved,  but  it  is 
too  large  to  have  been  of  the  portative  class.  The 
bellows,  which  are  behind  it,  and  so  not  seen  iu  the 
figure,  are  very  similar  Ijotli  in  position  and  shape  to 
those  seen  in  Fig.  60. 

Some  further  remarks  on  ancient  organs  must  be 
reserved  for  our  next  chapter. 
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JEEEMIAH. 

BY  THE  VERT  REV.  K.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 


character  of  Jeremiah  is  in  many 
respects  the  exact  o^jposite  of  that  of 
Isaiah.  Possessed  of  no  great  literai-y 
power.  Writing  in  a  timid,  hesitating  style, 
yet  often  with  a  plaintive  sweetness ;  borrowing  con- 
stantly the  thoughts  and  even  the  very  words  of  others, 
as  if  glad  to  have  their  authority  in  his  support ;  anelan- 
choly  in  temperament,  brooding  coustanUy  over  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  path,  till  ho  even  cursed  the  hour  of  his 
bii'th,  ho '  yet  in  his  moral  qualities  rises  to  the  very 
highest  elevation,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  place  he 
held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  who  regarded  him 
as  the  chief  of  all  the  proi^hets. 

There  is  even  in  his  call  to  his  office  this  same  mix- 
ture of  strength  and  weakness.  There  is  no  glorious 
vision  as  in  Isaiah's  case :  nothing  of  that  awful  and 
siiperhuman  grandeur  which  characterises  Ezekiol's 
summons  to  the  prophetic  dignity.  The  images  are 
tame  and  simple  ;  l)ut  there  is  a  strength  of  purpose 
indicated  by  them  and  a  decisiveness  iu  action,  which 
were  the  real  secret  of  Jeremiah's  strength.  In  age 
but  a  lad,  probably  just  arrived  at  manhood — for  forty 
years  of  active  labour  were  before  him,  and  finally, 
■  as  is  too  probable,  a  martyr's  death — called  thus  in  the 
early  beauty  of  youtli,  he  sees  first  a  branch  of  an 
alraond-tree  (chap.  i.  11),  and  next  a  pot  boiling  upon  a 
fire  of  thorns,  and  just  ready  to  overturn  from  the  un- 
equal consumption  of  the  blazing  fuel.  But  the  words 
that  accompany  these  ordinary  images  are  of  startling 
strength.  Jeremiah  is  set  over  kingdoms  and  nations 
as  God's  deputy  on  earth,  with  authority  to  "  root  out, 


and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  dowii, 
and  to  build,  and  to  plant  "  (chap.  i.  10) :  and  because  in 
the  execution  of  these  awful  powers  he  woidd  have  to 
confront  the  whole  land,  its  king,  its  princes  and 
people,  God  promises  to  make  him  firm  and  defiant  as 
a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  Ijrazcn  walls. 
Young  in  years,  shy  in  character,  despondent  in  temper, 
God  yet  gives  him  a  commission  of  wider  and  fuller 
authority  than  any  ever  conferred  before,  except  it  Ijo 
that  of  Moses.  But  even  to  Moses  the  commission 
was  to  build  up  and  form  the  Jewish  nation :  Jeremiah's 
is  one  chiefly  of  condenmation  and  destruction.  Four 
verbs  of  ruin  come  fii-st  in  his  instructions,  and  then 
two  only  of  restoration.  For  such  a  commission  no- 
thing less  seems  necessary  than  the  energy  and  self- 
devotion  of  a  Paul ;  ))ut  Jeremiah  proved  not  uuwortiiy 
of  it.  No  man  ever  felt  difficulties  more  :  no  man  over 
faced  them  with  In-avor  resolution,  or  more  unflinchingly 
did  his  duty. 

We  have  in  the  loth  chapter  a  deeply  interesting 
picture  of  Jeremiah's  mental  state.  He  tells  us  there 
that  when  first  appointed  prophet,  he  received  his  com- 
mission with  joy  :  "  Thy  words  were  foimd,  and  I  did  eat 
them  ;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  mine  lieart :  for  thy  name  is  called  upon  me,  O  Jeho- 
vah, God  of  hosts."  Tliero  was  nothing  in  his  commis- 
sion  to  warn  him  that  all  his  efforts  v.'ould  apparently 
be  iu  vain,  as  had  been  the  case  with  tlie  move  sanguine 
Isaiah.  For  Jeremiah  there  was  a  struggle,  hard  and 
fierce,  but  with  the  promise  that  his  enemies  should  not 
prevail.     And  so  ho  entered  with  firm  hope  on  hia 
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duties,  and  readily  gave  up,  as  was  a  prophet's  duty,  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  life.  "  I  sat  not  in  the  assembly 
of  the  merry-makers,  nor  rejoiced  ;  I  sat  alone  because 
of  tliy  hand:  for  thou  hast  filled  me  with  iudignatiou." 
A  righteous  z^'al  for  God  had  taken  full  possession  of 
him,  and  his  one  thought  was  to  vindicate  Jehovah's 
honour  against  the  sinful  generation  among  whom  he 
liad  been  placed.  This  state  of  feeling  may  havo  lasted 
more  or  less  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  prophetic 
CJireer  under  Josiah;  and  then  followed  the  severer 
struggle  and  sharper  contest  under  the  tyrant  Jehoiakim, 
and  witli  it  disappointment.  He  laboured,  and  none 
heeded  liim.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  things  grew 
worse  and  woi'sc :  opposition  he  cculd  have  endured, 
but  there  was  something  far  harder  to  bear — derision 
and  contempt;  and  bitterly  he  accuses  God  of  betray- 
ing him.  "  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound 
incurable,  which  refuseth  to  be  healed.^  wilt  thou  be 
altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar,  and  as  waters  that  fail?"' 
God  seemed  to  him  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  ever 
promising  cool  refreshment,  ever  encouraging  to  new 
exertions,  ever  at  last  oidy  making  the  agonies  of  thirst 
tenfold  more  cruel. 

Wicked  as  was  such  accusation  of  God,  it  yet  brought 
no  condemnation.  It  was  the  struggle  of  a  strong  but 
melcincholy  nature,  trying  to  cast  olf  the  Di^dne  yoke, 
and  yet  doing  so  with  entire  and  real  trust  and  devotion 
to  God.  There  was  nothing  of  disobedience  in  it :  in 
spite  of  others,  and  what  was  far  harder,  in  spite  of 
himself,  Jeremiah  was  determined  to  do  his  duty.  And 
80  his  loving  Master  sought  rather  to  abate  the  agony 
of  his  feelings,  and  calm  down  the  tempest  of  his  soid, 
by  again  promising  him  that  he  should  have  strength 
tc  bear  all  that  was  laid  upon  him :  "  I  will  make  thee 
unto  this  people  a  fenced  brazen  wall :  and  they  shall 
fight  against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against 
thee  "  (chap.  xv.  20), 

And  so  again  when  Pasliur,  the  depiity  high-priest, 
scourged  the  prophet,  and  put  him  into  the  stocks,  the 
came  tempest  of  excited  feelings  overpowers  him.  The 
burden  of  his  cry  again  is,  that  God  has  deceived  him 
(chap.  XX.  7).  Tliei-e  has  been  no  fruit  cf  his  labours.  He 
speaks,  but  only  to  be  mocked  and  derided.  All  aroimd 
him  he  sees  nothing  but  contempt  joined  to  fierce  auger 
at  ihe  political  course  he  is  t;ikiug.  The  word  con- 
stantly in  his  month.— his  motto  as  it  were — is  Magor- 
missabib,  "  fear  on  every  side."  And  again  God  comforts 
him ;  but  though  he  praises  Jehovah  for  his  deliverance, 
nevertheless  the  chapter  ends  witli  bitter  execrations 
on  the  day  Avhorein  he  was  bom  (taken  from  Job  iii.). 
He  wishes  that  lie  had  been  slain  at  his  birth,  or  that 
his  mother  had  been  his  grave.  "  Wherefore,"  he  asks 
indignantly,  "came  I  forth  out  of  the  Avomb  to  see 
labour  and  sorrow,  that  my  days  should  be  consumed 
with  sliame?" 

Now  what  was  there  to  justify  these  excited  feelings? 
Or,  as  no  doubt  they  were  sinful,  vdiat  was  there  to  call 
them  forth  and  explain  their  intensity  ? 

Plainly  Jeremiah  was  placed  in  a  position  of  extra- 
ordinary difficillty.    His  office  was  to  condemn  in  the 


most  emphatic  manner  the  whole  pul)lic  policy  of  his 
country.  When  Isaiah  liad  to  oppose  Ahaz,  it  was  the 
king's  personal  conduct  which  called  forth  reproof, 
Vt'liile  as  regarded  the  struggle  against  the  two  con- 
federate kings,  Isaiah  was  entirely  on  his  side,  and  could 
promise  him  deliverance.  But  no  sooner  was  good  King 
Josiah  dead,  than  Jeremiah's  real  work  began.  Till 
that  time  he  had  been  but  preparing  for  his  office ;  but 
no  sooner  was  Jehoiakim  on  the  throne,  than  he  had  to 
denounce,  and  struggle  against,  and  seek  in  every  way 
to  render  void  the  vfholc  policy  of  the  king  and  of  the 
large  mass  of  the  nobles  and  people.  The  personal 
character  of  the  king  he  does  not  spare.  He  represents 
him  as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor;  as  one  who,  indifferent 
to  the  misery  of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
ruin,  had  the  heart  to  build  for  himself  magnificent 
j)alaces  by  forced  labour.  With  earnest  indignation  he 
contrasts  the  equity  and  justice  of  his  father's  reign 
with  his  iniquity :  "  Thine  eyes  and  thine  heart  are 
not  but  for  thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent 
blood,  and  for  oppression,'  and  for  "violence,  to  do  it." 
And  therefore  he  predicts  the  utter  failure  and  extinc- 
tion of  his  seed,  and  that  he  should  die  a  dishonourable 
death,  and  his  body  be  cast  into  a  ditch  without  burial 
in  the  fields  about  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxii.  13 — 19).  It 
was  no  slight  luatter  thus  to  speak  of  a  monarch  v;ho 
was  as  fierce  and  despotic  as  he  was  bad,  and  one  of 
whose  first  acts  had  been  to  send  men  to  Egypt  to 
aiTest  there  the  prophet  Urijah,  and  bring  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  put  him  to  death  (chap.  xxvi.  20 — 23). 

But  it  was  not  the  fear  of  death  which  preyed  so 
heavily  on  Jeremiah's  mind ;  it  was  the  general  indig- 
nation felt  against  him  by  the  great  mass  of  the  x^eople. 
A  small  i)arty  among  the  princes,  headed  by  Ahikam, 
the  son  of  Shaphan,  approved  of  his  conduct,  but  all 
the  rest  condemned  it  bitterly.  It  was  unpatriotic, 
mean,  degrading  to  his  country.  Prophets  before  had 
ever  urged  the  people  to  resistance.  They  had  said, 
"  Trust  in  Jehovah,  and  he  will  deliver  you  from  your 
enemies."  But*  Jeremiah  wanted  king  and  people  to 
remain  quiet  nuder  the  Babylonian  yoke  ;  while  tliey 
were  entirely  for  rebellion,  and  looked  to  an  allianco 
with  Egypt  as  the  panacea  for  all  their  troubles. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  political  state  of 
things  when  Jeremiah  gave  this  advice.  Babylon  and 
Egypt  were  the  two  great  world-powers  at  that  time,  and 
Judeea,  situated  midway  between  them,  oscillated  back- 
wards and  forwards,  inclining  now  to  the  one,  and  then 
to  the  other,  as  occasion  served.  In  Josiah's  time  the 
struggle  was  undecided,  and  Pharaoh-necho  was  on  hia 
march  against  Babylon,  when  Josiah  met  him  as  a  true 
vassal  of  the  Chaldees,  and  in  the  unequal  encounter 
was  defeated  and  slain.  Upon  this  Necho  turned 
aside  from  his  march,  and  having  removed  Jehoahaz, 
who  had  been  put  upon  tlie  throne  by  the  ])arty  avIio 
held  Jeremiah's  views,  sidistituted  for  him  Jehoiakim, 
another  son  of  Josiah,  but  one  opposed  to  his  father's 
policy ;  and  weakened  probably  by  the  losses  sustained 
in  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  withdrew  to  Egypt  and  aban- 
doned for  the  present  the  war  with  Babylon. 
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It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  new  king's  'reign 
that  Barnch  wrote,  at  Jeremiah's  month,  the  famous  roll 
(chap,  xxxvi.),  in  which  the  prophet  showed  how  consis- 
tently the  word  of  Jehovah  had  declared,  even  from  the 
days  of  Josiah.  that  the  khig  of  Babylon  would  destroy 
iho  land,  and  make  man  and  beast — the  cattle,  that  is. 
used  in  agriculture — to  cease  from  it.  Egj-pt  could 
not  help ;  if  they  repented  of  their  sins.  Jehovah  could 
and  would  still  save  them  ;  but  they  must  remain  in 
true  allegiance  to  Bal)ylon  till  the  storm  was  overpast. 
Already  thus  early  Jeremiah's  life  was  in  danger  for 
thus  teaching.  "  I  am  shut  up,"  he  says,  "  and  cannot 
go  into  the  house  of  Jehovah ;  "  but  the  roll  was  to  be 
read  in  the  autlience  of  all  the  people  comtag  to  the 
Temple  upon  the  fasting  day.  The  fame  of  it  reached 
Jehoiakim's  eai's,  and  the  roll  was  brought  before  him  ; 
but  when  only  a  small  part  of  it  had  been  read,  he  cut 
it  in  angry  contempt  into  pieces,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire. 
And  the  roll  woidd  have  cost  the  prophet  and  his  scribe 
Baruch  theii*  lives,  had  they  not  hastily  gone  into  a  place 
of  hiding  before  it  was  taken  into  the  king's  presence. 

In  what  way  Jeremiah  regarded  Nebuchadnezzar,  we 
Icjirn  in  chai).  xxv.  9.  He  was  Jehovah's  servant,  his 
vicegerent  (see  Vol.  II.,  page  38),  to  execute  a  com- 
mission of  pmiishment  upon  many  nations  for  their  sins. 
This  commission  to  Babylon  was  to  last  for  a  fixed  and 
definite  time,  and  then  Babylon  was  also  to  have  its  meed 
of  chastisement.  Whether  or  not  Judah  woidd  be  in- 
cluded in  this  commission  depended  upon  the  people 
themselves  ;  by  repentance  they  might  avert  the  danger, 
though  the  projdiet  too  well  saw  that  they  Avould  not. 
But  as  Egji^t  certainly  was  to  be  punished,  and  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  executing  Jehovah's  will,  it  Avas  in  the 
prophet's  view  rebellion  against  God  to  resist  him.  and 
political  madness  to  make  alliance  with  doomed  Egji^t. 

Not  that  the  prophet  loved  Babylon,  or  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  Avickedness  of  the  sanguinary  Avars  of 
conquest  Avhich  it  Avaged.  To  him.  as  to  Habakkuk,  it 
Avas  a  city  built  with  blood  (Hab.  ii.  I'l).  What  ho 
AA-ished  Avas  that  Judah  should  see  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
Avas  an  instniment  in  God's  hand  to  execute  punish- 
ment, and  so  should  yield  to  JehoA'ah's  Avill.  As  for 
Babylon,  he  concludes  his  enumeration  of  the  nations  to 
be  punished  Avith  her  name.  There  is  a  AA'iue-cup  of 
fiu'y  placed  in  the  prophet's  hand,  and  one  after  another 
he  names  the  long  roll  of  nations  Avho  must  dnnk  of  it ; 
and  then  come  the  Avords,  "  The  khig  of  Sheshach  shall 
drink  after  them "'  (chap.  xxv.  26). 

Now  here  aa'c  haA'o  a  doubly  interesting  phenomenon. 
First  of  all,  it  is  the  oldest  specimen  of  Avriting  in 
cipher.  If  the  HebreAv  alphabet  be  AAritten  out  in 
order,  and  then  under  it  you  place  the  letters  in  reverse 
Avay.  Sheshach  becomes  Babel,  that  is,  Babylon.  No 
doul)t  the  Avord  soon  became  knoAvn  to  Jeremiah's 
friends ;  for  Ave  find  it  again  in  chap.  li.  41,  in  a  letter 
denouncing  final  punishment  on  Babylon,  sent  to  the 
exiles  there  by  the  hand  of  Seraiah.  l)rother  of  the 
faithful  Baruch,  aa-Iio  had  to  accompany  Zedekiah  in  a 
journey  to  Babylon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  lie  Avas  rerpiired  to  do  homage  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 


and  Seraiah  had  charge  of  his  accommodation  by  night 
(curiously  rendered  in  our  version,  "  Seraiah  AA'as  a 
quiet  prince").  This  letter  AA'as  then  to  be  fastened 
to  a  stone,  and  cast  into  the  Euphrates,  that  it  might 
not.  as  a  treasonable  document,  endanger  any  of  tlie 
exiles,  should  it  be  found  upon  them.  It  Avas  too 
A-aluable,  howcA-er,  not  to  l)e  preserved  in  some  AvaV) 
and  Avliat  Ave  possess  is  apparently  a  copy  given  to 
Baruch  by  Seraiah,  after  Jeremiah's  death. 

The  cipher  used  by  Jeremiah  is  called  dthash,  a 
name  formed  from  the  Iavo  first  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  the  tAvo  List  placed  in  reverse  order. 
Another  instance  of  it  occurs  in  diap.  Ii.  1.  AA'here  the 
strange  expression  occurs.  '*  those  that  inhabit  the  heart 
of  my  standers  iq)."'  Read,  hoAvever.  Ity  this  cipher, 
the  Avords  mean  "  those  that  inhabit  Chaldtea."  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  secoiul  point.  Hoav  strange  Avas 
the  position  of  Jeremiah !  Regarded  by  his  OAvn 
countrymen  as  a  traitor,  because  he  steadily  resisted  all 
attempts  at  an  alliance  with  Egyi^t.  and  bade  them 
submit  tamely,  and  basely  as  they  deemed  it,  to  the 
Chalda'ans ;  and  yet  really  regarding  these  ChaldEcaus 
as  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  prophesying  their 
doAvnfall ;  and  so  left  AA'ithout  friends,  and  obliged  to 
use  a  cipher,  in  order  to  conceal  from  those  Avith  whom 
he  had  to  Avork  the  meaning  of  his  OAvn  AVords ! 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoialdm,  the  year  famous  for 
Jeremiah's  roll,  the  fearful  drama  of  DiA'ine  chastise- 
ment began  to  unroll  itself.  Though  temporarily  de- 
layed by  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  yet  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  Avas  inevitable,  and  Egyj^t 
marched  to  its  doom,  s(X'king  probably  the  encounter 
becaxise  it  saAV  hoAv  ra})idly  the  poAver  of  Babylon  Avas 
groAving  under  the  enterprising  hand  of  the  youtliful 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  anxious  that  the  contest  should 
not  take  place  within  its  oavu  dominions.  The  Eu- 
phrates was  the  limit  of  the  tAvo  realms,  and  at  its 
famous  ford  of  Cii'cesium,  or  Carchemish,  Pharaoh-necho 
crossed  it,  but  on  the  other  bank  met  with  a  scA'cre 
defeat.  For  the  moment  Nelmchadnezzar  Avas  in  no 
position  to  f oIIoav  up  his  A^ictory ;  for  the  uoavs  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Naboi^olassar  his  father,  and  he 
hurried  home  across  the  desert,  Avith  a  fcAV  light  armed 
troops,  to  secure  the  vacant  throne.  And  thus  Judiea 
had  a  breathing  time,  and  JehoiakimAvas  compelled  per- 
force to  adopt  for  the  present  the  policy  of  Jeremiah. 

But  this  brought  no  allcAniation  to  the  prophet.  On 
the  contrary,  the  king  was  so  determined  upon  his 
death,  that  he  had  to  be  in  continual  hiding,  or  in 
exile,  so  that  Ave  find  no  record  of  any  further  actiA'ity 
on  his  part  during  the  rest  of  Jehoiakiui's  reign.  Ap- 
pai'ently  he  fled  to  Babylon,  and  to  this  period  Ave  may 
therefore  assign  the  prophecy  of  the  liiuni  girdle  hidden 
by  the  Euidirates  (chap.  xiii.).  Certainly  avc  find  him 
afterAvards  kindly  treated  by  the  Babylonians,  who  re- 
garded  him,  no  doubt,  as  one  Avho  had  suffered  for 
their  cause,  and  by  many  of  Avhom  apparently  he  Avas 
personally  knoAni. 

But  though  compelled  Ijy  the  defeat  of  the  Egyp- 
tians at  Carchemish  to  become  a  vassal  to  Babylon,  yet 
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Jehoiakim  seems  to  Lave  spent  liis  time  iu  continual 
plots,  and  finally  rebelled;  hoping-,  perhaps,  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Avas  engaged  in  distant  wai-s,  to  attain  to 
independence.  But  the  Chaldean  king,  besides  troops 
of  liis  own  soldiery,  sent  against  hun  bands  of  Syrians, 
and  Moabites.  and  Ammonites,  who  were  now  aU  of 
them,  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Circesium,  iucoi^jo- 
rated  into  liis  empu-e  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2,  7).  To  add 
to  his  distress,  the  land  was  desolated  by  the  temble 
dearth  described  in  Jer.  xiv. ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  a  regidar  army  advanced  upon 
Jerusalem.  But  before  it  reached  the  city,  whether 
l)y  a  conspiracy  or  sudden  violence,  Jehoiakim,  by  the 
usual  fate  of  tyrants,  fell ;  and  so  hated  was  he,  that  his 
body  was  refused  burial,  and  cast  out  upon  the  open 
ground  around  the  city,  to  be  a  prey  to  dogs  and  bii-ds. 
His  death  seems  to  have  rendered  all  resistance  to 
the  Chaldaeans  uupossible,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  liaA-iug 
joined  the  army,  took  pos.session  of  the  city  three 
months  and  ten  days  after  Jehoiakim's  death.  His  son, 
the  young  king  Jeeoniah,  apparently  but  eight  years 
old  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9\  though  elsewhere,  by  a  less  pro- 


bable reading,  described  as  eighteen  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
8),  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  queen- 
mother  Nehuslita,  and  a  largo  number  of  the  princes 
and  chief  people  of  the  land.  The  foolish  prophecies 
of  Hananiah,  described  in  Jer.  xxviii.,  indicate  too  pro- 
bably the  existence  of  plots  among  the  exUes  for  his 
restoration,  and  so  account  for  the  l)arbarous  treatment 
he  met  with  from  his  conqueror.  Tor  thirty-seven  years 
he  was  kept  iu  prison  in  actual  durance,  and  had  to 
Avear  pi-ison  garments.  Well  may  he  be  called  Jeconiah- 
assir,  "  Jeeoniah  the  prisoner,"  in  1  Chron.  iii.  17.  Son 
he  had  none,  and  Salathiel,  his  representative,  was  de- 
scended from  DaAid,  not  through  the  line  of  Solomon 
and  the  kings,  but  through  Nathan.  After  this  weary 
capti^-ity  EA-il-merodach  set  him  free,  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  and  made  him  eat  at  his  table.  But  after  two 
years  E^il-merodach  was  murdered  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Neriglissar,  and  probably  Jeeoniah  perished  with 
his  benefactor.  The  tales  iu  the  Apocrypha  of  his 
living  as  a  wealthy  noble  at  Babylon  with  his  wife 
Susannah  (Sus.  i.  4 ;  Baruch  i.  3)  are  mere  legends  luj. 
worthy  of  serious  account. 
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OUTLINES   OF  THE   HISTOEY   OF   BIBLICAL   POETRY   {continued}. 

§  3. — DAVID.  healthy  influence  of  Samuel's  great  work,  and  to  imder- 

Ir   is    with    David    that    the    great   era    of  ;  stand  how  his  efforts  jn-epared  the  way  for  the  appear- 

lyrie  poetry  l^egins.     Its  germ,  as  we  have  auce  on  the  throne  of  Israel  of  one  endowed  with  that 

seen,   may   be  discovered  iu  the  records  j  great  originality  and  spiritual  power  which  we  see  re- 

of  the  patriarchal  times.     In  the  Mosaic  ■  fleeted  in   the    Psahns.     The    song   of   Deborah  is  a 

and  succeeding   age  it  was  growing  wildly  and  luxu-  :  glorious  witness  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Hebrew.-i 

riautly,  displajing  sometimes   a  A-igorous  fidness  and  !  But  it  allows  us  to  see  also  how  easily  the  aspirations 


creative  power  of  thoug'ht.  and  gi\dng,  iu  one  direction, 
gTand  and  noble  iitterance  to  the  deep  religious  feelings 
of  the  community.  But  it  showed  itself  still  only  in 
occasional  and  fitful  l)iu'sts  of  splendour.  It  flashed 
out  in  the  great  Ijattle  odes  of  Moses  and  Deborah, 
])ut  its  right  idace  had  not  yet  been  found  iu  the 
national  worship  and  in  the  civil  li£e.  It  was  iDut  a 
wild  flower,  till  David  planted  it,  a  kingly  blossom,  on 
Mount  ZIon,  and  cultivated  it  with  affectionate  care.' 
There,  luider  one  who  was  at  once  the  greatest  king 
and  the  greatest  poet  of    Israel,  poetry  itself  became 


of  the  nation  might  have  turned  altogether  to  the  glory 
of  conquest  and  empire,  and  how  much  some  gentler 
influence  was  needed  to  coimtei-act  the  Avild  spirit  of 
revenge  which  was  fostered  in  those  times  of  bloodshed 
and  disorder.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  afforded 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  gentleness.  In  them 
Samuel  laboured  unweariedly,  up  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  as  a  teacher  of  j'outli,  taming  the  wild  spirit  by 
the  peaceful  arts  of  the  muses.-  The  poetry  of  David 
shoAvs  the  result  of  these  efforts,  not  only  in  the  milder 
tones    Avhicli    temper   the   warlike   feelings   breathing 


truly  great,  continuing    still  to  cherish  Avith  amazing  |  through  them,  but  in  the  attempt,  made  noAV  for  the 

power  the  Anrtues  of  valour  and  patriotism,  but  lending  I  fii'st  time,   to   express   iu   song    all    the    sAveeter   and 

itself  also  to  tlie  encouragement  of  every  sentunent  of  gentler  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  to  penetrate  to  the 

religion  and  morality  on  which  individual  and  national  j  soxirces   of  all  moral   strength.     In  the   success  AAith 

hai^piness  depends,  which  the  "  strange  musical  Avorld  of  the  East — with  its 

David  liimseK   supiilied  the  chief    element  of   this  gongs  and  horns,  and  pijies,  and  Lnrps"'^ — was  called 

greatness.     In    his    Psalms   he  has    stamped   himself  into  the  service  of  religion  by  David,  and  tempered  and 

indelibly   on  the   thought  and  feeling   of   the  Avorld.  chastened  tiU  it  became  a  fitting  instrument  to  carry 

But   like  every   great  poet  lie  OAA'ed  something  to  tlie  to  the  ear  of  God,  not  only  exultant  praise  for  aid  in 

times  in  which  he  livecl,  and  it  is  in  saidAnng  David's  battle,  Init  the  sighs  of  helpless  sorroAV,  and  the  voavs 
relation  to   his   age  that  we  come  to   appreciate  the 


See  Herder,  Geist  der  S.  B.,  ii. 


2  Ewald,  Hhtory  of  Israel,  vol.  iii. 

•'  Stanley,  Lectures  on  Jewi><h  H'sfoni,  vol.  ii, 
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of  peiiitouce,  ^yo  liavo  au  apt  illustration  of  tho  moral 
and  intoUoetual  refinement  eft'ectetl  for  Israel  by  the 
sneeessive  efforts  of  Samuel  and  the  son  of  Jesse. 
Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the  lipnn  of  Hannah, 
which,  thougli  it  must,  in  its  present  form,  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  a  later  da,te,  yet  justifies  its  reference 
to  the  mother  of  Samuel,  by  the  expression  it  gives 
of  the  tendencies  towards  a  nobler  and  purer  religious 
feeling  ■which  it  was  his  glory  and  pri\-ilege  to  develop, 
tintil  they  could  produce  in  David's  hands  the  perfect 
Psabn  of  Israel.^ 

But  his  own  pre-eminence  is  so  supreme  that  we 
readily  identify  David  v.-ith  all  the  greatness  of  his 
time,  and  refer  to  his  original  genius  all  the  grand 
results  obtained  in  empire  and  in  song.  His  position 
was  understood  by  posterity  to  be  that  of  the  foimder 
of  the  JeAvish  monarchy.  "  In  this  sense  his  name  is 
repeated  in  every  possible  form.  '  Tho  city  of  David,' 
'  the  seed  of  David,'  '  the  house  of  David,'  '  the  key 
of  Da^id,'  'the  oath  sworn  unto  David,'  are  expres- 
sions which  pervade  the  whole  history  and  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  much  of  the  figurative  language 
of  tho  New."-  In  tho  same  way  he  was  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  Jewish  poetry.  The  whole  Psalter  was 
ascribed  to  him,  an  opinion  which  has  prevailed  down 
to  Christian  times.  To  "  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol, 
and  invent  to  themselves  instniments  of  music  like 
David,'"  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  coiu't  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Amos  i^Amos  vi.  5).  Known  as  '•  the 
man  who  was  raised  \i\i  on  high,"  and  "  the  anointed 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,"  he  was  also  remembered  with 
o.'jual  aifection  and  constancy  as  "  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  j  lit.,  '•  pleasant  of  songs  "). 

Tliis  individual  influence  was  various  as  his  many- 
sided  character,  and  as  the  ^dciositudes  of  liis  strongly 
chequered  career.  David's  poetry  is  the  mirror  of  his 
life.  We  see  in  it  that  wonderful  versatility  which  is 
so  forcibly  descriljed  in  the  "  '^'"\g  to  David  "  ^vi-itten 
by  the  half-crazed  poet,  Christopher  Smart,  on  the  walls 
of  bis  mad-house.     We  sec  liim 

"  Great,  valiant,  pious,  good,  and  clean, 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene, 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise." 

Sliepliord,  courtier,  outlaw,  king,  poet,  musician,  wariior, 
saint,  '■  priest,  champion,  sage,  and  l)ny,"  Da^-id  was  all 
these — he  is  all  these  in  his  P.salnis.  Tho  harp,  Avhich 
from  his  ])oyhood,  when  he  kept  his  father's  sheep  on 
the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  was  his  inseparable  companion, 
v^as  timed  to  every  kind  of  song.  There  is  a  tradition 
tliat  it  hung  always  above  his  bed,  and  that  at  mid- 
night the  north  wind  swept  music  from  its  strings.^ 
Tlio  lofty  spirit  of  song  which  possessed  liim,  did 
indeed,  with  sweet  and  magic  power,  give  exjiression 
to  every  innermost  feeling,  lapng  bare  tho  deepest 
and  most  secret  recesses  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

This  is  peculiarly  true  of  his  religious  feelings.     The 

1  Cf.  witb  1  Sam.  ii.  1—4,  8,  &c. ;  PrS.  is.  14  ;  Ixxxvi,  8 ;  xciv.  4 ; 
XXxvii.  15  ;   csiii.  7,  8,  &c. 
-  Stanley,  as  above. 
^  Smjtb'3  DictJo)i<!)-y  of  Ihe  BiUf,  art.  "  Harp." 


foundation  of  his  character  was  laid  in  a  firm  and 
unshaken  trust  in  God.  His  faith  was  simple  and 
pure,  his  piety  real.  His  wayward  passionate  natiu-e 
led  him  into  great  shi.  But  ho  could  return  to  God 
all  the  more  loyally,  and  with  the  sincerest  rcpc^ntance, 
after  his  fall.  The  notices  of  him  in  the  historical 
books  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  his 
faith  and  the  reality  of  his  repentance.  But  the 
Psalms  show  us  into  the  recesses  of  his  heart  while 
the  struggle  was  going  on.  We  see  the  depth  of  his 
humiliation,  the  completeness  of  the  peace  to  wliich  he 
was  restored.  The  32nd  and  the  olst  Psalms  are 
the  records  of  his  confessions,  his  prayers,  his  vows,  his 
thanksgiving  for  the  mercy  of  God.  Wlien  they  Avere 
composed  they  wero  entii-ely  new  to  literature.  Other 
Hebrew  poets  afterwards  produced  hymns  of  a  like 
kind.  But  DaWd's  Psalms  have  ever  remained,  and 
tvill  remain,  of  all  recorded  human  words,  dearest  to  the 
penitent  and  renewed  soul,  because  they  best  express 
the  feelings  wliich  it  longs  to  pour  out  in  utterance  at 
the  feet  of  God. 

But  these  devotional  hymns,  imlike  so  many  of  the 
modern  attemj)ts  to  imitate  them,  l)ear  the  stamp  of 
true  jjoetrj'.  They  are  not  composed  of  sighs  and 
groans  strung  together  in  unmelodious  verse.  Even 
that  variety  of  psalm  which  dates  entirely  from  this 
period,  and  in  which  we  catch  the  prevalence  of  mourn- 
ful sentiment,  displays  the  grace  and  charm  which 
flows  from  genuine  poetic  genius.  How  powerful  and 
A-ivid  are  the  touches  with  which  Ps.  xxxii.  opens  : — 

"  Ble^?sed  is  the  man  to  whom  Jehovah  doth  not  reckon  iniquity, 

And  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 
For  while  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old 

Through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long. 
For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me  ; 

My  moisture  was  tui-ued  into  the  drought  of  summev." 

"What  a  sense  of  security  and  contented  rest  in  tho 
Divine  protection  is  conveyed  l;y  the  threefold  metttphoi" 
of  the  same  Psalm  : — • 

"For  this  cause  let  every  godly  man  pray  to  thee 

lu  a  time  when  thou  mayest  be  found  ; 
(So)  surely  when  the  great  waters  overflow, 

Thoy  shall  not  reach  him. 
Thou  art  my  hiding  iilace  ; 

Thou  wilt  preserve  me  from  trouble ; 
Thou  wilt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of  delivei'atfco.'* 

In  these  "  songs  of  deliverance  "  we  are  not  only 
l)rought  into  contact  -with  a  profound  and  orighial 
mind,  l)ut  we  see  also,  through  the  experience  of  an 
individual  heart,  how  the  ancient  national  religion  was 
advancing  into  purer  and  nobler  forms.  T);ere  had 
always  Ijeen  in  Israel  faith  in  an  iin-isil)le  Power  who 
would  redeem  him  from  danger,  and  give  him  victory 
in  war.  In  Da^-id  we  see  this  faith  deepened  and 
purified.  He  took  tho  brightest  and  most  spiritual 
views  of  the  creation  and  governnun-  of  the  Avorld. 
Vfe  feel,  as  we  read  his  poetry,  that  the  ancient  fear  of 
God  is  i)assing.  for  the  first  time,  into  love  of  God.'* 
Tie  deep  tenderness  which  had  its  root  in  the  centre 
of  liis  being,  irradiates  his  religion.     The  love  which 

*  .Stanley,  as  .ibove, 
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made  liiiii  tlie  most  dutiful  son,  llie  fondest  husband, 
tlie  tniest  friend,  the  most  tender  father — the  tenderness 
of  personal  affection  which  penetrated  his  public  life, 
aud  made  him  "  love  his  people  with  a  pathetic  com- 
passion, beyond  even  that  of  Moses  " — was  not  ex. 
eluded  from  his  thought  of  the  Di^-ine  greatness  aud 
power,  but  drew  him  close  to  God.  with  a  truly  child- 
like coufideuce,  even  when  he  was  conscious  of  error 
aud  transgression.  No  words  could  express  more 
beautifully  the  feeling  about  him  with  which  Davdd's 
poetry  inspires  us.  than  the  sentence  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  :  "  With  his  whole  heart  he  simg  songs, 
and  loved  Him  that  made  him "  (Ecclus.  xlra.  8). 
Recall  some  of  those  grand  metaphors  of  the  protecting 
and  restoruig  love  of  the  Most  High,  wliicli  have  now 
passed  into  poetical  commonplaces,  but  were  in  David's 
mouth  fresh  and  real  with  the  memory  of  moving 
escapes  aud  miracidous  deliverances.  Oue  single  verse 
of  the  grand  hymn  of  praise,  the  18th  Psalm,  is  a 
brief  but  vivid  record  of  the  changing  -vicissitudes  of 
his  life : — 

"  I  will  love  thee,  0  Lord,  my  strength. 

The  Lord  is  my  stronghold,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer. 

My  God  is  my  rock  in  whom  I  find  refuge ; 

My  buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high  tower." 

lu  that  oue  verso  is  the  wilderness  mth  its  cliifs  and 
caves,  aud  Saul  hunting  the  fugitive  to  death  ;  there  is 
Keilah  and  its  strong  WjiUs ;  the  wan-ior  band  with 
then-  sliields  aud  spears,  who  had  so  often  shared  theu* 
leader's  dangers  aud  triumphs ;  the  high  towers  which 
he  had  scaled,  or  which  his  A-ictorioiis  hands  had  built ; 
aud.  through  all,  the  sense  of  complete  trust  in  One  who 
had  in  past  troubles  provided  these  i)laces  of  refuge,  and 
in  whose  love  was  ample  room  for  confidence  under 
every  trial  to  AvhicJi  soul  or  body  could  be  exposed. 
But  there  is  one  short  poem  of  exquisite  sweetness, 
which  is  vivid  with  the  memory  of  the  serene  and 
quiet  days  of  the  old  shepherd  life,  and  of  some  deadly 
peril  just  escaped,  but  from  which  the  psalmist  emerges 
with  a  trust  so  calm,  a  peace  so  profoimd,  that  not  even 
tlie  shadow  of  death  can  disturb  it.  "  It  is  the  most 
complete  picture  of  hapi)iuess  that  ever  was  or  can  be 
drawn.  It  represents  that  state  of  miud  for  which  all 
alike  sigh,  aud  tlie  want  of  which  makes  life  a  failure 
to  most.  It  represents  that  heaven  which  is  every- 
where if  we  could  but  enter  it,  and  yet  almost  nowhere 
because  so  few  of  us  can."  It  is  the  23rd  Psalm, 
which  was  referred  by  Michaelis,  and  witli  great  pro- 
bability, to  the  time,  iu  the  flight  from  Absalom,  when 
David  and  his  party  were  refreshed  at  Mahanaim  by 
the  kiucbiess  of  BarziUai. 

"  Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 

In  pastures  of  tender  grass  he  maketh  mc  to  lie  (Town ; 
Beside  waters  of  ciiiietuess  he  leadeth  me ; 

lie  restoreth  my  soul ; 
He  leadeth  me  in  right  paths, 
lor  his  name's  sake. 

Yen,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  mo. 
Thy  rod  aud  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 
Thou    preparest    a   table   before  me    iu    the    ja'cseuce    of   my 

enemies  ; 
Thou  auoiutest  my  head  with  oil. 


My  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 

hfe, 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  for  length  of  days." 

Seldom  has  poetry  iu  so  short  a  comj)ass  struck  so 
truly  those  two  opposite  chords  of  feeling  which  Nature, 
iu  her  different  moods,  has  power  to  awaken,  the  sense 
of  gladness  and  content  iu  her  beauty  and  fulness,  aud 
that  midefiued  horror — a  shudder  as  at  the  "shadow 
of  death  " — which  her  more  gloomy  and  terrible  aspects 
can  create.  Never  certainly  was  the  one  great  spiritual 
fact  underlying  them  both,  aud  of  which  each,  to  iuuoceut 
trustful  hearts,  is  a  sjTubol,  expressed,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  Israel's  greatest  poet,  iu  this  short,  sweet  song.  He 
feels  both  the  strength  and  the  tenderness  of  God ;  he 
would  follow  the  Shepherd  as  fearlessly  iu  darkness  as 
iu  sunshine;  he  discerns  the  "Hand  that  guides,"  and 
the  Provid-cuce  which  sustains,  as  much  withiu  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  dark  aud.  dismal  vaUey,  as  in  the 
green  pastiu'es  and  beside  the  still  waters.  The  con- 
trast only  deepens  our  conception  of  the  trust,  and 
adds  force  to  the  triumphant  joy  with  which  the  psalm 
concludes. 

It  is  difficult  to  seize  on  any  characteristics  of  David's 
poetry,  by  wliich  to  distinguish  it  from  that  cf  other 
Hebrew  poets.  There  is  no  certaiuty  as  to  the  num'ner 
of  i^salms  which  his  hand  contributed  to  the  Psalter. 
The  uiscriptions  allot  seventy-three  to  him.'  Ewald's 
criticism  allows  liiiii  only  tifteeu.  It  is  not  therefore 
strange  that  while  some  regard  Da^-id's  peculiar  manner 
to  bo  plaintive,  soft,  and  pathetic,  others  thiuk  his 
j)oetry  distiugiiished  by  vehemence  and  sublimity  of 
passion.  If  we  start  only  from  those  examples  pre- 
served in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.i.  17 — 27  ; 
xxii.,  xxiii.  1 — 7,  and  the  fragment  iu  iii.  33,  34),  one  of 
which  appears  with  some  variations,  as  Ps.  x\-iii.,  we 
find  even  iu  tliis  small  compass  of  soug  almost  every 
element  which  makes  the  charm  aud  the  greatness  of 
lyi-ic  poetry.  There  is  the  sudden  rush  of  feeling,  "  as  if 
he  were  speaking  after  long  repression  ;"  there  are  the 
transitions  so  rapid  and  instantaneous  that  they  make 
us  feel  we  are  listening  to  spontaneous  soug  ;  there  is 
imagery  drawn  from  every  variety  of  experience,  and 
ranging  through  every  degree  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
or  of  simplicity  and  i)laianess ;  aud  all  presented  as 
rising  naturally  out  of  the  poefs  experience,  so  vivid  are 
the  touches,  aud  so  true  and  profound  is  the  feeling  for 
nature.  There  is  also,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
these  poems,  enough  to  show  us  the  most  strikiiig  points 
iu  his  many-sided  character.  Of  his  Last  psalm  alona 
{2  Sam.  xxiii.)  it  has  been  truly  said  "  it  is  a  true  pictiu-e 
of  the  chequered  life  of  D<ivid,  and  of  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  the  ruler  among  men."' 

I. 
"  If  a  man  ruleth  over  men  justly,  ruling  iu  the  fear  of  God, 

It  is  as  when  a  morning  is  bright  aud  the  sun  riseth, 
A  morning  and  no  clouds  ; 

After  sunshine,  after  rain  the  tender  grass  spriugeth  from  the 
earth. 


1  The  LXX.  assign  eleven  others  beside  these  so  assigned  iu  the 
Hebrew  titles. 
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"  For  is  not  luy  house  so  with  God  that  He  isade  with  me  au 
everlastiu^  coveuaut, 
Ordered  iu  all  thiug-s  aud  sure? 
For  all  uiy  salvation  aud  all  my  desire — 
Yea,  should  he  uot  make  it  to  tjrow  ? 
III. 
•'  But  wicked  men  are  all  of  them  as  abominable  thorns, 
That  cannot  be  gitisped  with  the  hand  : 
And  whoso  cometh  near  them  is  fenced  with  iron  aud  the  staff 
of  spears  ; 
And  they  are  forthwith  utterly  burnt  with  fire."l 

It  woiild  be  rash,  tliorofore,  to  try  to  fix  dofiuitely  on 
the  distiuguishiug  features  of  David's  poetry.  "  His 
harp  was  fidl-string-od,  aud  every  augel  of  joy  aud 
sorrow  .swept  over  the  chords  as  he  passed.  For  the 
liearts  of  a  linudred  uieu  strove  and  struggled  togetlier 
withiu  the  narrow  eontiueut  of  his  siugle  heart."  The 
variety,  even  if  we  take  the  fewest  assigned  to  him,  of 
the  psalms  belonging  to  Da^^d,  shows  a  mind  richly 
endowed.  "  The  royal  singer  excels  in  the  hymn,  the 
poem,  the  elegy,  the  didactic  ode.  The  diction  too  is 
varied,  both  difficult  and  easy,  soft,  diffuse,  tender." 
There  are  many  scholars  who  ascribe  to  him  a  tendency 
to  sweetness  and  pathos,  rather  than  to  grandeur  and 
power.  Yet  the  description  of  the  storm  iu  Ps.  xxix. 
(one  of  the  few  allowed  by  Ewald  to  be  Davidic 
psalms)  shows  a  symj)atliy  ^vith  Nature  iu  her  wildest 
mood.  It  is  cei-tain  that  no  other  psalmist  can  com- 
pare with  David  iu  general  merit  or  i-ange  of  inspi- 
ration. The  foUo^viug  summary  of  the  excellence  of 
David's  poetry  is  by  one  well  qualified  to  judge  the 
merits  of  lyric  song,  the  poet  Campl)ell : — '•  His  traits 
of  inspiration  are  lovely  and  touching,  rather  than 
daring  and  astonishing.  His  voice,  as  a  worshipper, 
has  a  penetrating  accent  of  luiman  sensibility,  varying 
from  plaintive  melancholy  to  luxuriant  gladness,  and 
even  rising  to  ecstatic  rapture.  In  grief  his  heart  ?s 
melted  liJ^e  wrix.  and  deep  annwem  tn  deep,  while  tlio 
waters  of  affliction  pass  over  him ;  or  his  soul  is  led  to 
the  green  pastures  by  the  quiet  waters,  or  his  religious 
confidence  pours  forth  the  metaphor  of  a  M'arrior  in 
rich  and  exxdtiug  succession.  Some  of  the  sacred 
writers  may  excite  the  imagination  more  powerfully 
than  Da^-id,  but  none  of  them  appeal  more  interestingly 
to  the  heart.  Nor  is  it  in  tragic  so  much  as  in  joyous 
cxjircssion.  tliat  I  conceive  the  power  of  his  genius  to 
consist.  Its  most  inspired  aspect  appears  to  present 
itself  when  he  looks  abroad  upon  the  uiuverse  ^vith  the 
eye  of  a  jioet,  and  with  tlie  breast  of  a  glad  and  grateful 
worshipper.  When  he  looks  up  to  the  starry  firma- 
ment, his  soul  assimilates  to  the  splendour  and  serenity 
which  he  contemplates."- 

There  is  a  prominent  feature  of  David's  song  which 
demands  a  passing  notice.  It  has  been  remarked  how 
truthfully  his  character  is  reflected  in  his  poetry.  That 
character,  like  that  of  all  truly  great  men,  combined 
the  opposite  qualities,  strength  and  tenderness.  "  He 
was  strong  with  all  tlie  strength  of  man,  and  tender 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  woman."     He  could  hate  as 

■  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4—7.  VxnXms  C/iroiiologicaUi/  Arranged,  by  Four 
Friends. 

-  Quoted  by  Davidson,  iu  his  I/idodi'cd'oii  (o  (Jic  OUX  Testament. 


well  as  love,  and  when  slung  mtli  a  sense  of  meanness, 
^ATong,  or  injustice,  he  coidd  flasli  out  hito  strong  words 
and  strong  deeds.  "■  For  evil  men  and  evil  things  he 
found  no  abhon-ence  too  deep,  scarcely  any  impre- 
cations too  strong."  His  poems  reflect  tliis  twofold 
character,  Luther  called  them  a  garden  in  wliich  the 
fairest  and  sweetest  flowers  bloom,  but  over  wliich  can 
blow  tlie  most  tempestuous  winds.  One  psalm  shows 
this  contrast  in  a  striking  way.  It  is  tlie  63rd.  It 
cxhil)its  in  the  opening  verses  the  same  depth  of  feeling, 
tlie  same  tenderness  of  natural  affection  which  breathes 
through  the  elegy  on  Jonathan.  Here  it  is  chastened 
aud  elevated  by  the  attitude  of  prayer  iu  which  the 
poet  iJours  out  his  soul  to  God.  The  close  of  the 
psalm  shows  the  other  side.  "  It  is  almost  startling 
iu  the  abruptness  of  its  contrast,  yet  strikingly  true  and 
natural.  It  breathes  the  sternness,  almost  the  fierceness 
of  the  ancient  warrior."  The  poem  which  begins  iu  a 
strain  of  lofty  musing,  ends  with  a  cry  for  vengeance 
on  his  treacherous  enemies.^ 

Even  withiu  the  compass  of  those  psalms  which  can 
safely  be  ascribed  to  Da^dd,  there  are  enough  to  show 
wliat  efforts  lyric  poetry  was  making  to  strike  out  new 
paths,  and  occupy  new  fields  of  feeling  and  thought. 
Many  efforts  have  l)een  made  to  di^-ide  the  Psabns  ac- 
cording to  their  character  and  contents,  but  the  changes 
of  feeling  aud  expression  in  indi\'idual  poems  are  too 
rapid  to  allow  of  an  easy  division.  The  inscriptions 
show  an  attempt  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of 
song.  Besides  the  slih-  and  mizmor,  there  are  these 
among  other  names.  Michtam,  translated  by  the  LXX. 
(TT-r)\oypa.^ia,  i.e.,  " au  insci'iption  on  a  tablet;"  by  the 
Vulgate,  tihili  inscriptio.  It  has  latterly  been  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  "gold,"  but  there  seems  no  jiarti- 
cidar  reason,  from  the  character  of  the  thi-ee  poems  so 
inscribed,  to  call  them  (/olden  songs  (Ps.  xvi.,  Ivi.,  lx.\ 
Maschil  occurs  in  the  titles  of  eleven  psalms,  and  in 
the  text  of  Ps.  xlv.  The  LXX.  translate  it  awiatm 
or  6ts  avveaiv,  the  Vulgate  inteJlectns,  or  ad  inieUecium, 
from  which  some  modern  scholars,  as  Geseuius,  explain 
it  to  mean  "  didactic  poem."  Ewald  prefers  to  interpret 
it  "  a  skilful  and  liighly-finished  ode." 

Shiggaion  (Ps.  vii.)  is  also  variously  explained. 
Ewald  takes  it  for  a  name  signifying  "  an  in-(\gular  or 
dith}Tambic  ode."  The  dithyramb  was  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  lyric  measure  of  a  wild  enthusiastic 
kind.  But  tliere  is  notliing  in  the  7th  Psalm  to 
distinguish  it  in  this  direction  from  many  others. 
Shiggaion  is  therefore  most  probably  one  of  those 
musical  directions  which  are  prefixed  to  so  many  of  the 
Psalms,  and  about  which  very  little  certain  is  known. 

These  titles  do  not  give  any  effective  help  to  f 
division  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter  according  to 
subject  aud  style.  Nor  is  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment, of  wliich  traces  can  be  discerned  in  the  five  books, 
satisfactory  or  comi)lete.  It  will  bo  shown  how  tliis 
diHsiou  probably  aro.se  in  treating  in  the  next  paper  of 
the  history  of  lyric  poetiy  after  David. 

•'  Perownc,  Psalms,  Introduction.  Mr.  Pcrowue's  translation 
has  beeu  followed  iu  the  above  quotations  from  the  Psalms. 
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THE  CATHOLIC   EPISTLES  :— ST.   JOHN  II.  18  {continued). 

BT   THE   KEY,   H,    D.   M.   SPENCE,   M.A.,    KECTOR   OP   ST.   MARY   DE   CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,   AND   EXAMININa    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OP    GLOUCESTER   AND    BRISTOL. 


EXCURSUS  "a"  on  ST,  MATT,  XXIV. — THE  BASIS  OF 
ST.  JOHN'S  TEACHING  RESPECTING  THE  "LAST 
TIME."' 

^HE  24th  cliapter  of  St,  Matthew  apjoears 
to  be  a  general  proiihotic  picture  of  siif- 
feriug  aud  danger  ineideut  to  the  '"  last 
time  " — a  period,  we  have  shown  in  om- 
last  paper,  reaching  from  the  days  of  Messiah  to 
the  day  of  the  final  judgment  of  the  world.  In  the 
course  of  the  prophecy  our  Lord  makes  plain  and  im- 
mistakable  allusions  to  that  great  and  solemn  judgment 
day,  the  consummation  of  all  things,  notably  in  vs. 
U,  29,  30,  31,  36. 

In  the  foregroimd,  however,  of  the  great  general 
picture  is  delineated,  with  a  few  sharp,  rough  touches, 
some  terrible  calamity  which  is  powerfully  to  affect 
the  course  of  the  world's  history,  and  in  a  degree 
seems  a  foreshadowing  of  the  great  judgment.  This 
lesser  judgment,  from  the  Messiah's  own  memorable 
words,  was  cx-idently  near  at  hand ;  nor  could  those 
that  listened  to  him  have  failed  to  perceive  that  some, 
at  least,  of  those  present  would  certainly  live  to  behold 
it,  and  to  share  in  it.  Not  quite  forty  years  after 
the  words  were  spoken  came  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Temple.  This  first  judg- 
ment swept  away  all  the  old  Je^^•ish  landmarks,  and  left 
an  oioen  field  for  the  development  of  Gentile,  imiversal 
Christianity.  "While  the  chosen  race  existed  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  powerful  nationality,  wliile  the  Holy  City  and 
Temple  stood,  Christianity  could  never  have  been  taken 
out  of  its  original  Jewish  setting — could  never  have 
become  the  religion  of  the  world.  This  catastrophe 
oloi=ed  the  first  act  of  the  world's  drama  of  the  "  last 
time,"  In  the  great  j)rophetic  j)ieturo  of  our  Lord  it 
is  the  only  cue  of  the  lesser  judgments  specially  painted 
by  him. 

But  wo  may  look  on  the  violent  break-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  the  assaults  of  the  Teuton  tribes 
— a  long  period  of  untold  bitter  sufferings — as  the  close 
of  the  second  act.  All  this  weary,  terrible  misery,  how- 
ever, cleared  away  the  old  pagan  landmarks,  customs, 
and  life,  and  allowed  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  re- 
model, in  a  great  measure,  public  thought  and  public 
opinion. 

The  gi-eat  Reformation  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  closed  the  third  poriod  in  tlio  history  of  the 
"  last  time,"  and  prepared  the  way  for  free  generous 
thought  and  action,  tearing  down,  boldly,  fearlessly, 
all  those  parasitic  growths  which  had  been  suffered 
to  come  up  aud  twine  about  the  walls  and  towers,  and 

1  Sse  Vol.  I.,  par<e  383. 
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which  thi'eatened  the  safety  of  the  very  foundations  of 
the  city  of  God  on  earth. 

Whether  the  termination  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  the  great  Pro- 
testant Teuton  Empire  be  the  close  of  the  fourth  act 
and  the  opening  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  great 
world  drama,  is  a  question  another  generation  will  have 
to  answer. 


EXCURSUS    "  B,"   ON    "  L'ANTECHRIST  "   OF    M.  RENAN, 

The  fourth  jiart  of  M.  Renan's  work,  Hlstoire  cits 
Origines  du  Christianisme,  tells  the  story  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  M.  Renan's  own  peculiar  jjoint 
of  \aew,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome, 
A.D.  Gl,  to  the  close  of  the  Jewish  revolt,  A.D.  73. 
The  central  figm-e  of  this  eventful  period,  round  whom 
other  personages  are  grouped  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness, is  the  gloomy  and  eccentric  figm-e  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  whom  the  French  writer  sees  the 
Anticlu-ist  of  St.  John — the  ''  beast "  {jh  e-npiou)  who 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Revelatiou.  M. 
Renan  places  the  writing  of  the  Revelation  A.D.  69. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  tliat  only  half- expressed,  but  still 
wide-spread  expectation  of  Nero's  retui-u ;  that  partial 
disbelief  in  the  tyrant's  death  which  existed  in  many 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  a  long  period  after  the 
emperor's  seK-murdcr  at  the  hands  of  his  freedmau, 
Epaphroditus ;  -  and  pictures,  with  a  strange,  fantastic 
power  peculiarly  his  own,  the  writer  of  the  Revelation 
looking  back  with  awful  horror  on  the  scenes  of  blood 
and  cruelty  which  he  had  himself  witnessed  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Nero,  a.d.  64, 
and  from  which  he  had  hardly  escaped.  He  repre- 
sents St.  John  contemplating  Nero,  his  life  and  work ; 
the  centre  of  that  wicked,  selfish,  luxurious  Roman 
world ;  the  cruel  i^erseeutor,  the  licentious,  degraded 
prince,  whom,  in  common  with  many  others  at  that  time, 
he  imagined  not  dead,  but  in  hiding  temporarily  among 
the  Parthians,  or  elsewhere,  aud  about  to  re-apx^ear 
again,  with  greater  power,  with  more  unbridled  licence 
than  before.  In  this  monster,  in  this  deadly  enemy 
to  the  Christian  sect,  in  this  curse  of  the  world,  St.  John 
(according  to  M.  Renan)  saw  "  the  Beast,"  the  enemy  of 
Christ,  the  Antichrist,  who,  after  being  let  loose  for 
another  season  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  was  eventually 
to  be  cast  into  the  Lake  of  Fire  for  ever  and  ever. 

M.  Renan,  in  support  of  his  liy|)othesis,  gives  an 
elaborate   explanation   of    the  Apocah"i)tic   symboUsm, 


-  Ronan,  coucerning  the  esi^ected  return  of  Nero,  quotes  Tacit., 
Hist.  j.  2;  ii.  S;  Suet,  Nero,  57;  Dion.  Chrys.,  Omt,  xxi.  10,  &c. 
See  page  319  aud  note  ("rAntecbrist"). 
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V7ith  a  coufcssiou  iu  one  place,  i)orhaps,  of  somo  cou- 
fnsiou  (see  his  uoto  on  page  -il-i).  "  The  head  wouudetl 
to  death,  -whoso  deadly  wound  was  healed  "  ',Rev.  xiii. 
3,  12),  ho  considers  a  plain  reference  to  the  current 
notion  (firndy  held,  as  he  assumes,  ))y  the  writer  of  the 
vision)  of  the  dcthrouemont  and  only  attempted  suicide 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  of  the  tyrant's  wonderful 
preservation   from  death.      The  famous   number  GtiG 


points,  iu  his  opinion,  to  the  same  conclusion  — 
that  "  the  Beast,"  the  Antichrist  of  the  early  Ohm'ch, 
was  Nero.^ 


'  M.  Eeuau,  iu  a  note  to  pp.  415,  41 G,  explaius  bow  the  uumericul 
values  of  the  Hebrew  characters  which  rei)reseat  the  Greek  form 
of  Nero  Ca3sar,  wheu  added  together,  give  the  mystic  number  of 
the  "Beast,"  GG(j  (Kev.  xiii.  18),  Ntpui- Kaiau^,  IDp  pn].  Tlius  :— 
(  :=  50)  +  (T  =  200)  +  (i  =  (3)  +  (]  =  50)  +  (p  =  IW)  +  {J3  =  Ou) 
+  O  -  200)  =  6(JG,     (L'-lntco/irisf,  i)jp.  416,  410.) 
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III.    HEROD   ANTIPAS. 

[HE  fact  {l.)  previously  referred  to  that 
Mauaeu,  probably  an  Essene  by  descent 
and  training,  had  been  brought  up  as 
tlie  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch, 
presents  not  a  few  jjoiuts  of  contact  with  the  Gospel 
narrative,  {a)  It  helps  to  explain  tlie  inconsistencies 
of  his  character.  He  comes  before  us  alike  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  Josephus,  as  ambitious,  licentious,  un- 
scrupidous.  And  j'et  ho  is  ob\'iously,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  ministry,  one  whose  conscience  has 
not  yet  been  seared.  "When  he  is  reproved  by  the 
Baptist  in  sharp  uuspariug  words,  his  fii-st  impulse  is 
not  Olio  of  scorn  or  auger,  but  of  reverential  attention : 
"He  feared  John,  knowing  that  ho  was  a  just  man  and 
an  holy,  and  observed  him ;  and  he  did  many  things,  and 
heard  him  gladly  "  (Mark  vi.  20).  This  respect  for  one 
who  presented  a  pattern  of  holiness,  which  ho  admired 
as  from  a  distance,  is  just  what  would  be  natural  in 
one  whoso  youth  had  been  passed  in  close  contact  with 
one  of  this  sect  who  was  t  rue  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  an  Essene,  and  whose  life  would  therefore  bo 
framed  after  the  same  model  of  Nazarite  and  Rechabite 
austerity  as  that  of  the  Baptist. 

(6)  The  fact  that  the  name  of  Manaen  appears  among 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Autioch  is,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,'  suggestive  of  the  fact  tliat  iu 
him  there  was  one  in  whom  the  seed  of  the  Diviuo 
word  fell  ou  the  soil  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and 
brought  forth  fruit  abundantly.  If  wo  assume,  as  is 
probable,  that  he  continued  to  be  on  t«rms  of  greater 
or  less  intimacy  with  the  prmeo  with  whom  ho  had 
boon  so  closely  connected  during  his  youth,  we  may 
think  of  liis  influence  as  hanng.  for  a  time  at  least, 
counteracted  that  of  the  ambitious  and  \'iudictive 
Herodias.  When  the  weaker  mind  of  the  tetrarch  was 
led  on  to  the  irrevocable  act  which  marked  him  as  the 
murderer,  even  then  tho  unwilling  murderer,  of  the 
forerunner  of  Clirist,  the  Essene  must  have  made  his 
choice,  and  joined  himself  to  the  company  of  those 
disciples  iu  whose  aims  aud  rules  of  conduct  he  found 
80  much  that  was  iu  hai'mony  with  those  of  tho  brother- 


hood with  whom  he  liad  till  then  been  associated.^ 
There  are  signs,  at  any  rate,  iu  the  Gospel  history 
that  some  such  iuflueuco  as  that  which  such  a  man 
was  likely  to  exercise  was  at  work  amongst  the  officers 
and  attendants  of  the  tetrarch.  The  nobleman  at 
Capernaum  who  sent  to  our  Lord  beseeching  him  to 
come  down  aud  heal  his  sou  (John  iv.  46, 47)  was,  as  his 
name  indicates  {^txcriKiKhs,  an  attendant  of  the  king's), 
attached  to  the  court  of  Herod,  aud  obviously  beheved 
in  the  supernatm-al,  diviuo  power  of  Christ,  oven  at 
tliat  early  stage  in  his  ministry.  Joanna,  the  Avife  of  ' 
Chuza,  the  steward  or  guardian  of  Herod's  property,  y 
took  her  place  among  the  devout  women  Nvho  followed 
om-  Lord,  and  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance. 
The  preseuce  among  the  early  believers  at  Rome  of 
one  bearing  a  name  (Herodion),  which  marked  him 
out  as  connected  with  the  dynasty,  jjoiuts  in  the  same 
direction  (Rom.  x\-i.  11).  The  fact  that  Herod,  when 
'•  he  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  said  unto  his  servants, 
This  is  John  tho  Baptist,  he  is  risen  from  the  dead," 
gains  a  fresh  mterest  (as  Professor  Blunt  pohits  out  in 
his  Scriptural  Coincidences)  when  we  connect  it  witli 
the  notices  which  show  that  those  servants  must  have 
included  somo  at  least  who  were  iu  heart  followers  of 
the  Baptist  aud  disciples  of  the  Christ. 

(c)  We  may  add.  that  the  ready  acceptance  Herod  gave 
to  the  strange  belief  which  these  words  imply,   was 


1  BihUcil  SMies.  "  ManaeD,"  p.  386, 


-  Au  iuterestin^  article  on  the  Talmud,  iu  the  July  (1S73) 
number  of  the  Edinhar<jh  Ecview,  starts,  or  rather  revives  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Esseues  were  iu  fact  Cliristiaus,  and  supports 
the  conjecture  by  a  considerable  number  of  suiierficial  rosemblauces 
— their  purity,  abstemiousuess,  voluntary  poverty,  aversion  to  the 
use  of  oaths,  aud  the  like.  What  has  been  mentioned  iu  these 
pajiers  shows,  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  theory  is  untenable.  Tho 
resemblances  are  only  such  as  are  to  be  found  iu  all  communities 
which  aim  at  a  devout,  contemplative,  yet  industrial  life.  And 
there  is  the  one  iusupei-able  difficulty  that  the  Esseues  are  meu- 
tioued  by  Josephus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Manaen,  as  existinif 
cveu  iu  the  childhood  of  Herod  the  Great,  sixty  years  or  so 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  that  the  full  account  of  their  mode  of 
life  is  given  by  him  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  Judas  of  Galileo; 
aud  that  the  historian  himself  joined  the  sect  wheu  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  ago,  aud  therefore  some  years  before  there  was  a 
body  of  Christian  disciples.  It  is  probable  enough,  of  course,  that 
many  of  the  order  followed  the  example  of  Manaen,  and  that  they 
formed  an  important  element  in  the  Jewish  Cbiistiau  Church  ; 
but  the  assumptiou  that  the  Esseues,  as  such,  were  Christians,  is 
simply  an  anachronism. 
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precisely  Avliat  rniglit  be  expected  from  one  wlio  had  beeu 
mure  or  less  iiuder  iufiuences  like  that  of  the  Esseues. 
Commeutators,  assiimiug  that,  like  most  of  the  wealthy 
aud  powerful,  he  belonged  to  the  Sadducees,  or  at  least 
hold  their  tenets,  have,  for  the  most  part,  seen  in  these 
words  either  the  irony  of  a  mocking  scorn,  or  else  the 
reaction  of  a  superstition  which  he  could  not  shako  off, 
ao-ainst  the  scepticism  of  a  sect  which  denied  that 
there  was  any  resurrection  or  spirit.  The  view  which 
has  beeu  here  taken  presents,  it  is  behoved,  a  much 
more  natural  expLauatiou.  The  Essenes  taught,  as  the 
Pharisees  did,  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  and  that 
when  released  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  it  gained  a 
new  power  and  blessedness.  Though  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  held,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  a  distinct  doctrine 
of  transmigration  (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  8), 
yet  the  two  beliefs  wei*e  so  closely  linked  together,  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  conscieuce-strickeu  tetrarch,  the  one 
would  naturally  suggest  the  other.  The  old  Essene 
belief  would  fill  his  mind  with  vague  fears  aud  fore- 
bodings. It  was  in  no  mood  of  scorn,  but  of  real  per- 
plexity, that  he  accepted  the  popular  solution  of  the 
fact  that  mighty  works  were  -wrought  by  One  who 
seemed  to  him  to  be  doing  the  same  work,  with  yet 
more  mighty  signs  of  power,  as  had  been  done  by  the 
Baptist. 

2.  The  glimpses  which  we  get  iu  the  Gospel  history 
of  the  character  of  Herodias  point  to  her  as  having  a 
stronger  will  for  evil  than  her  husband.  She  is  to  him 
as  Jezebel  was  to  Aliab,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  iu  Shake- 
speare's ten-ililo  creation,  is  to  the  Scottish  thane. 
What  we  read  of  her  iu  other  records  brings  this  cha- 
racteristic into  yet  greater  prominence.  Even  in  the 
marriage,  which  stamps  the  name  of  the  tetrarch  with 
such  an  eternal  infamy,  she  appears  to  have  beeu  as 
much  the  temptress  as  the  tempted.  She  agreed  to  leave 
one  uncle -husband  for  another  iu  the  hope  of  gaiuiug 
greater  power  aud  a  higher  title ;  stipulated  that  the 
tetrarch,  as  the  condition  of  the  incestuous  adultery, 
should  j)ut  away  his  former  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Arotas,  an  Arabian  chief ;  and  then  urged  on  her  new 
husband  in  the  path  of  ambition  which  she  had  marked 
out  for  him  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  xviii.  5).  The  career  of 
crime  was  marked  at  eveiy  step  by  new  disasters.  The 
death  of  John  the  Baptist,  imprisoned  as  he  had  beeu 
at  Machaerus,  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  his  subjects,  who  had  acquiesced,  though  with  sup- 
pressed indignation,  iu  the  marriage  itself,  and  involved 
Herod  in  a  war  with  the  father  of  the  wife  whom  he 
had,  without  any  osteusible  cause,  so  insolently  rej)u- 
diiited.  Traces  of  that  war,  which  ended  in  the  disas- 
trous defeat  of  Herod's  troops,  are  to  be  found  iu  two 
memorable  passages  of  the  Gospel  history.  (1.)  We 
read  iu  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Baptist's  ministry 
that  among  those  who  flocked  to  his  preaching,  seeking 
a  new  rule  of  hfe,  were  "  soldiers,"  whom  he  counselled 
to  '■  do  \'iolenee  to  no  man,  to  accuse  no  man  falsely, 
aud  to  be  content  with  their  wages"  (Liike  iii.  14).  The 
M'oi'd  so  translated,  however  [<TTparev6,ueyoi),  means  more 
thau  soldiers  by  profession.     Tliey  were  men  actually 


on  sei'^ice,  marching  (for  we  know  of  no  other  wai-faro 
in  which  Herod  was  engaged  at  the  time)  agaiust 
Aretas,  the  father  of  the  injured  princess.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  feature  iu  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist,  that 
preaching  to  such  mcu  at  such  a  time,  he  foreboro  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  guilt  of  the  master  whom  they 
served,  and  contented  himself  with  telling  them  what 
was  their  plain  and  simple  duty.  It  was  not  theirs  to 
decide  on  the  causes  of  the  war.  Each  was  simply  to 
do  his  duty  even  to  such  a  master,  and  to  keep  his  owu 
hands  aud  heart  clear  from  the  sius  to  which  warfare 
tempted  him.  (2.)  We  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  allu- 
sion to  the  same  campaign  in  our  Lord's  illustration  of 
spiritual  truths,  in  Luke  xiv.  31, 32  :  "  Wliat  king,  going 
to  make  war  agaiust  another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first, 
aud  cousulteth  whether  ho  be  able  with  ten  thousand 
to  meet  him  that  cometh  against  him  with  twenty 
thousand  ?  Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great  way 
off,  he  sendeth  an  ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of 
peace."  The  words  of  the  Teacher,  who  adapted  his 
instructions  always  to  the  thoughts  and  experience  of 
those  who  heard  Him,  may  well  be  thought  of  as  poiut- " 
iug  the  lesson  in  tlus  case  from  the  liistory  which  was 
so  recent.  Herod  Autipas  liad  not  calculated  his  re- 
sources, had  beeu  iguominiously  defeated,  aud  had  beeu 
compelled  to  aj)peal  to  Tiljerius,  and  solicit  his  armed 
intervention. 

The  ambition  of  Herodias,  however,  was  not  yet 
satisfied.  Wheu  her  brother  Agrippa  (of  whom  more 
hereafter)  had  obtained,  through  the  favour  of  CaUgula, 
for  whom  ho  had  helped  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
empire,  the  title  of  king,  she  was  indignant  to  find  her 
husband  iu  a  position  of  inferiority.  Again  the  stronger 
will  overpowered  the  weaker.  She  urged  him  to  go  to 
the  imperial  city,  as  Agrippa  had  done,  aud  gaiu  the 
emperor's  favoiu*.  "  Let  us  go  to  Rome,  aud  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  either  iu  gold  or  silver,  since  they 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  better  use  thau  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  kiugdom."  At  first  (to  quote  the  words  of 
Josephus)  the  tetrarch  "opposed  her  request,  out  of  the 
love  of  ease,  aud  having  a  suspicion  of  the  trouble  he 
should  have  at  Rome.  But  the  more  she  saw  him 
draw  back,  the  more  she  pressed  him  to  it,  and  desired 
him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  be  king." 
And  at  last  her  impoi-tunity  prevailed.  They  started 
on  their  journey  to  Rome  with  a  magnificent  retinue. 
But  their  rival  was  beforehand  with  them.  Agrippa 
sent  a  messenger  -svith  a  letter  accusing  Autipas  of 
treason,  and  iu  particular  for  having  stored  up  arms  for 
seventy  thousand  men.  The  tetrarch,  who  had,  after  his 
fashion,  acted  this  time  on  the  counsel  implied  in  our 
Lord's  words,  was  compelled  to  admit  the  fact ;  aud  the 
emperor,  not  satisfied  with  Ids  explanations,  deprived 
him  of  his  tetrarchy,  aud  banished  him  to  the  same 
pro\auce  as  that  in  which  Archelaus  was  dragging  oii 
his  life  of  exile.  It  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  iu 
the  character  of  the  mcked  woman  who  Avas  the  author 
of  his  fall,  that  when  the  emperor  offered  to  pardon 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  brother,  she  refused  the  in- 
dulgence which  would  iiave   separated  her  from   her 
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husband,  and  preferred  to  share  his  misfortunes  as  she 
had  before  shared  his  ^jrosperity  (Joseph,  ibid.). 

3.  St,  Luke,  hero  as  elsewhere,  obviously  haviug  had 
access  to  iuformatiou  connected  witli  the  Herods  which 
the  other  Evangelists  did  not  possess,  reports  two  facts 
which  brouglit  tho  tctrarch  into  contact  with  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  "procurator  of  Judcea.  '^  There  were  present 
at  that  season  somo  that  told  him  (our  Lord)  of  the 
Galileans,  whoso  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices"'  txiii.  1).  The  history  of  Josephus,  tliough  it 
does  not  record  a  massacre  of  Galileans  as  such,  relates 
an  incident  witli  which  tho  event  mentioned  in  St.  Luke 
was  probably  identical.  Pilate,  with  a  Roman's  instinct 
for  material  improvements,  imdortook  the  construction 
of  an  acpieduct  for  the  water-supply  of  Jerusalem,  and 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  as.sent  or  accpiieseence  of 
the  priests,  made  use  of  the  "  corbau,"  or  consecrated 
treasure  of  tho  Temple,  in  which  the  gifts  of  pilgrims 
of  all  nations  were  accumulated.  Tlie  people,  however, 
looked  on  this  as  an  act  of  sacrilege  :  it  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  the  sin 
of  applying  any  dedicated  gift  (Mark  vii,  11 — 13), 
and  tho  multitude  clamoured  vehemently  against  it. 
Thousands  were  gathered  together,  and  Pilate  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  in  a  large  number  of  his  troops,  in 
the  common  dress  of  tho  country,  and  Avith  their  arms 
concealed,  and  a  large  number  of  the  defenceless  crowd 
were  slaughtered  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  x\-iii.  3).  It  will  bo 
observed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  tho  Galileans  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  daj-s  of  Judas  of  Galilee 
onwards,  the  peoj)le  of  that  pro^dnce  were  always  tho 
most  excitable  on  questions  which  affected  their  religion 
(cf.  Antiq.  xvii.  10,  §  2),  and  they  were  not  likely  to 
be  passive  on  sucli  an  occasion  as  this.  The  assump- 
tion that  one  of  tho  incidents  of  the  uproar  was  tho 
slaughter  of  some  of  Hei*od's  subjects  is  at  least  pro- 
bable, and  it  seems  to  expLiin  the  "  enmity  "  which  for 
some  time  before  tho  crucifixion  had  existed  between 
tho  procurator  and  the  tetrarch.  What  greater  com- 
pliment could  tho  Roman  magisti'ate  pay  to  the  offended 
prince  than  scrupulously  to  recogniso  his  jurisdiction 
in  any  case  where  a  Galilean  wore  concerned  ?  (Luko 
xxiii.  6,  7.) 

4.  Three  other  coincidences  connect  themselves,  with 
more  or  less  probability,  with  the  same  series  of  events. 
(1.)  Tho  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  (Luke  xiii.  4)  was 
manifestly  spoken  of  aj  a  Divine  judgment  for  some 
supposed  crime.  If,  as  is  probable,  it  stood  near  tho 
pool  or  conduit  of  that  name,  it  may  have  lieen  con- 
nected with  tho  structure  of  the  aqueduct  just  referred 
to.  Assummg  this,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
excited  feeling  of  the  multitude  would  see  in  its  fall  a 
proof  of  the  Di\'ine  displeasure,  and  how  naturally  tlie 
mention  of  a  catastrophe  on  one  side  would  suggest  a 
reference  to  an  equal  disaster  on  the  other.  The  words 
of  the  Teacher  gain  a  new  force  if  we  think  of  them  as 
dealing  with  two  cases,  each  of  which  was  referred  to 
by  opposite  parties,  the  one  involving  the  death  of  those 
who  opposed,  the  other  of  those  wlio  took  part  in,  tho 
construction  of  the  lower,  and  proclaiming  tliat  in  the 


order  of  God's  government  these  things  came  alike  upon 
the  just  and  the  imjust. 

("2.)  We  have  seen  reason  to  connect  our  Lord's  re- 
ference to  the  folly  of  the  king  who  plunges  into  a 
war  for  which  he  is  unprepared,  with  the  local  histoiy 
of  the  time.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  parallel  in- 
stance may  have  a  like  reference.  Pdate  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  enterprise  when  tho  resoui-ces  on  which 
he  relied  were  cut  off,  and  the  unfinished  portions  of 
towers  and  arches  must  have  been  the  object  of  a  some- 
what derisive  .scorn  to  all  the  Jews  who  gazed  on  them. 
What  more  hkely  to  become  a  bye-word  and  a  proverb? 
May  we  not  think  of  tins  as  the  substratum  of  the 
parable :  "  Which  of  you,  inteudiug  to  build  a  tower, 
sitteth  not  down  first,  and  coimteth  the  cost,  whether 
he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it  ?  Lest  hajily,  after  ho 
hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all 
that  behold  it  begiu  to  mock  him,  saying,  This  man  began 
to  build,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  "  (Luke  xiv.  28 — 30), 

(3.)  The  incident  rofei-red  to  also  affords  an  explana- 
tion (I  follow  Ewald,  the  great  historian  of  Israel,  in 
this  conjecture)  of  the  strange  i)opuLirity  of  Barabbas. 
It  was  no  common  robber,  like  the  two  who  were  led 
forth  to  crucifixion,  that  thus  attracted  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.  His  very  name,  looked  at  as  being  a 
patronymic,  like  Bartimaeus  or  Burjonah,  impHes  that 
he  was  looked  on  as  the  son  of  one  who  was  re- 
gai'dod  as  a  '•  father  in  Israel,"  jiriest,  it  may  be,  or 
scribe ;  and  if  we  receive  the  reading  of  some  of  tlie 
most  ancient  MSS.,  his  o^Yll  name  was  identical  with 
that  of  our  Lord.  The  multitiule  had  to  make  their 
choice  between  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  Jesus  Barabbas. 
between  the  son  of  the  carpenter  and  tlie  son  of  somo 
man  of  mark  at  Jerusalem.  And  we  are  not  without  a 
clue  to  the  motives  that  determined  their  choice.  Their 
favourite  was  a  "notable"  i.e.,  an  Ulustrious  priscmer ; 
he  had  been  cast  into  prison  "  for  a  certain  sedition  made 
in  the  city,  and  for  murder'"  (Luke  xxiii.  19).  He  "  lay 
bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrection  with  him, 
who  had  committed  murder  in  the  insurrection  "  (Mark 
XV.  7).  So  far  as  the  history  of  Josephus  guides  us,  thero 
had  been  no  insurrection  at  Jerusalem  of  any  moment 
since  that  the  story  of  whicli  has  been  told  above. 
The  supposition  that  Barabl)as  had  been  a  conspicuous 
leader  in  that  tumult,  tliat  he  had  thus  mm\o  himself 
the  representative  of  the  excited  feelings  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  Pharisees,  and  the  larger  portion  of  tho 
priests,  affords  the  most  natural  explanation  possil)le  of 
the  choice  made  by  the  midtitude,  whether  of  Jerusalem 
or  Galilee,  when  they  cried  out,  "  Not  this  man,  but 
Barabbas  " — not  he  who  bids  us  render  to  Caesar  the 
tliuigs  that  be  Cajsar's,  but  lio  who  has  suffered  bravely 
in  the  cause  we  hold  so  sacred. 

5.  One  or  two  points  remain  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  tetrarch 's  administration.  It  was  his 
policy,  we  have  seen,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  father,  to 
court  tlie  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  no  form  of  flattery 
was  found  more  efficacious  than  that  of  founding  or  re- 
building a  city  in  honour  of  the  emperor  liimseH,  or  of 
some  meuiber  of  his  family.    So  a  change  of  nnmcn- 
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clature  passed  OA'er  tlie  country  iirecisely  at  tlie  period 
vvith  wliieli  the  Gospel  history  brings  us  iuto  contact. 
What  had  been  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret  became  the  Sea 
of  Til)erias,  from  the  city  of  that  name  which  Antipas 
built  on  its  western  shore,  and  of  which  we  stUl  hear 
the  echo  in  the  modem  name  of  the  lake,  as  Bahr 
Tubariyeh.  So  one  of  the  two  Beth-saidas  ("  House 
of  Fish,"  "  Fish-town  "  as  wo  might  call  it),  that  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  received  in 
addition  the  namo  of  Jidias,  in  honour  of  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Iturcea,  not  to  bo 
behind  his  Ijrother,  rebuilt  the  city  near  the  source  of 
the  Jordan,  which  had  fii-st  been  kno^vu  as  Laish  ;  then, 
when  conquered  by  a  portion  of  that  tribe,  as  Dan 
( Judg.  xviii.  29) ;  then,  after  the  legends  of  Greek  my- 
thology had  overspread  the  land,  as  Paneas,  from  the 
grotto  dedicated  to  Pan,i  near  which  Herod  the  Great 
had  built  a  marble  teuii>lo  to  Augustus,  and  gave  it  the 
new  name  of  Casarea,  to  which,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  city  built  by  his  father  on  the  coast,  ho 
added  the  epithet  Philippi. 

Some  traces  of  this  Romanising  influence  on  the 
customs  and  speech  of  the  Galilean  peasants  have 
been  already  pointed  out.  The  denuriu!!,  the  as,  the 
qHadraiis  are  the  common  coins  by  which  the  people 
reckon  the  wages  of  a  day's  labour,  and  the  price  of 
sparrows  in  the  market.  "Centurion"  becomes  a 
familiar  word.  Even  the  demoniac  sees  in  the  "legion" 
the  embodiment  of  resistless  force.     The  napkin  that 

1  It  is  right  to  add  that  this  identificatiou  is  disputed  by  Dean 
Howson  and  other  eminent  geographers. 


goes  round  the  neck  or  loins  is  known  as  the  siularium. 
Yet  more  strikiiigly  is  that  influence  seen  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  tetrarch's  great  crime.  It  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  keep  royal  birthdays.  Festivals, 
from  their  point  of  ^dew,  were  to  be  in  honour  of  God 
only,  and  they  grouped  such  feasts  as  that  which  Herod 
held,  with  the  Saturnalia  and  other  heathen  abomina- 
tions. Herod,  however,  followed  the  Roman  fashion. 
The  accession  and  the  birthday  of  the  emperor  were 
feast  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  feast  itself 
was  therefore  an  offence  against  the  religious  feeliag 
of  the  people.  Tlie  dance  of  Salome,  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  was  yet  more  so.  To  the  Hebrews,  dancing 
was  a  solemn  as  well  as  a  joyful  thing,  the  expression 
in  rhythmic  motion  of  the  feelings  which  found  utterance 
also  in  melody  and  song.  So  Da"\dd  and  the  jiriests  and 
Levites  had  danced  before  the  ark ;  so  Mii-iam  had  led 
the  women  of  Israel  with  timl^rels  and  dances ;  so,  in 
a  later  age,  those  women  had  welcomed  Saul  and  David 
on  their  return  from  conquest.  Men  and  women  danced 
apart ;  and  tho  union  of  both  in  the  same  dance  would 
have  been  an  outrage  on  the  Jew's  sense  of  decency. 
But  it  was  yet  more  so,  that  a  princely  maiden  slioiUd 
come  by  herself,  and  dance  with  more  or  less  lasciA"ious 
pantomime  (as  girls  did  at  the  Caprssan  banquets  of 
Tiberius)  before  the  gaze  of  revellers  flushed  with  wine, 
and  thus  stimulate  the  voluptuousness  which  craA'ed  for 
ever-new  excitement.  It  was  perhaps  the  very  novelty 
of  the  stimulus  that  made  tho  sensual  j)rince  willing  to 
reward  this  inventress  of  a  fresh  pleasiu'O  with  even  the 
half  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  head  of  a  righteous  victim. 
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is  the  God"  (7m  ha-EloMm)  in  ver.  3.  The  mono- 
theism is  apparently  comiilete.  It  is  not  like  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  combines  a  special  devotion  to  one 
God  (who  is  "  his  god  ")  with  a  worship  of  many  other 
powers,  equal  or  not  much  inferior — ^who  calls  Daniel's 
God  "  a  God  of  gods,"  and  holds  that  "  there  is  none 
other  god  that  can  deliver  after  this  sort "  (Dan.  iii.  29). 
It  is  a  monotheism  in  which  the  One  God  stands  at  an 
inconceivable  distance  from  all  other  beings,  some  of 
whom  may  perhaps  bo  called  "  gods,"  but  who  are  at 
the  best  angelic  intelligences  set  by  the  Supreme  Being 
over  different  portions  of  his  creation.  Now,  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  early  Persian  monarchs  show  them 
distinctly  to  have  been  monotheists,  and  not  only  so, 
but  monotheists  of  exactly  this  sort.  Tho  monarchs 
term  tho  Supremo  Being  Ahura-mazda  (Ormazd),  "tho 
much-gi\-iug "  or  "much-knowing  Spirit."'  Tho  usual 
mode  in  which  they  speak  of  him  is  the  following : — ■ 

1  See  Brockhaiis,  rcndvlod-Sadc,  pp-  3i7  and  383.  The  verb  da 
in  old  Persian  had  the  two  meanings  of  "  to  know "  and  "  to 
give,"     Compare  the  Greek  i-iu),  and  iiiuim  (Lat.  dare). 


XVII, 
N  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  (ver.  23),  we  liflvt^  n  part  of 
a  decree,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezra  (vs.  2 — 4),  we  liave  the  whole  of  a 
decree  of  C\tus  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  which  re- 
ceives a  good  deal  of  illustration  from  the  inscriptions 
set  up  at  Bohistun,  Persepolis,  and  elsewhere,  by  some 
of  this  monarch's  early  successors.  The  decree  is  very 
remarkable,  first,  from  its  monotheistic  character ; 
secondly,  from  the  fact  that  it  identifies  the  great  god 
of  the  Persians  -^-ith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews ; 
and,  thirdly,  from  its  claiming  for  Cyrus  that  he  has  a 
divine  mission  to  re-establish  tho  Jews  in  their  country 
and  to  rebuild  their  Temple  at  Jemsalcm.  There  aro 
also  particular  expressions  in  it  which  are  unusual,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  resemble  expressions  in  the  early 
Persian  Inscriptions. 

I.  The  monotheistic  character  of  tho  decree  appears 
in  the  phrases,  "The  Lord  God  of  heaven"  (or  literally, 
"  JehoA-ah,  the  God  of  heaven"),  in  ver.  2;  and  "He 
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"  A  great  goil  is  Almra-mazd.i.  Ho  it  is  tliat  gave  (i.e., 
made)  tliis  earth,  tliat  gave  that  heaven,  that  gavo  man- 
iciud,  that  gave  life  ( ?)  to  mankind,  that  made  .  .  . 
king,  both  the  king  of  tlio  people  and  the  Liwgivor  of 
the  people."'  Ahura-mazda  alone  they  invoke ;  to 
Ahnra-mazda  alone-  they  ascribe  their  victories  and 
(.accesses.  Wliilo  they  mention  him  perpetually  in  all 
their  inscriptions,  it  is  only  hero  and  there  that  they 
admit  the  existence  of  any  other  divine  being.  Occa- 
sionally such  beings  ai'e  glanced  at.  Ormazd  is  "the 
gi'catest  of  the  gods"  {matliista  haganam)?  He  is 
coupled  sometimes  with  tho  deities  that  protect  tho 
royal  houso.^  Ho  is  united  in  ouo  instance  with  tho 
sim-god,  Mithra.'*  But,  excepting  in  half-a-dozen  pas- 
sages, he  reigns  supreme  and  alone,  the  god  to  whom 
each  monarch  addresses  his  j)rayers,  to  whom  he 
attributes  his  past  prosperity,  from  whom  ho  exj)ects 
future  favours,  whom  ho  invokes  alike  in  prayers  and 
in  imprecations,  whom  ho  is  never  weary  of  acknow- 
ledging. So  near  an  approach  to  pure  monotheism  is 
very  unusual  among  tho  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  it  is 
strongly  indicative  of  tho  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers 
that  they  ascribe  such  views  to  exactly  the  nation 
which  appears  by  its  own  records  to  have  cherished 
them.* 

II.  The  identification  of  Ahura-mazda  with  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  is  very  remarkable.  In  general 
tlic  Persians  felt  the  utmost  contempt  towards  the  gods 
of  alien  nations.  Their  wars  were  in  a  great  measure 
religious  wars ;''  it  was  their  great  object  to  show  that 
Ahura-mazda  alone  was  the  true  God,  and  that  he  was 
infinitely  superior  to  the  divinities  worshipped  by  other 
races.  They  usually  insulted  the  religion  of  each  con- 
quered nation,  and  strove  to  cover  it  with  ridicule. 
But  tho  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  other  Heln-ew  records 
of  tho  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Persians, 
distinctly  prove  that  towards  the  Jews  their  conduct 
was  wholly  different.  In  this  single  instance  they 
showed  respect  for  an  alien  religion,  approved  it,  sym- 
pathised with  it,  and  went  so  far  as  to  acce^it  its  God 
as  identical  with  their  OAvn,  and  to  regard  Jehovah 
as  another  name  for  Ormazd.  Hero  tho  inscriptions 
do  not  directly  confirm  the  sacred  narrative,  since 
they  contain  no  mention  of  Jehovah  or  of  the  Jows ; 
but  they  are  in  completo  harmony  with  the  Bil)lical 
accounts,  and  so  indirectly  confirm  them.  Tho  cha- 
racter of  the  Persian  religion,  as  represented  upon  tho 
monuments,  is  such  that  wo  can  readily  understand  the 
nation  sympathising  with  tho  Jews.  If  the  Persian 
conception  of  Ahura-mazda  is  not,  as  it  is  not,  "j^^er- 
fectly  identical  with  tho  notion  of  Elohim,  or  Jehovah, 
which  we  find  in  t)ie  books  of  the  Old  Testament,""  it 

1  Bee  Sir  H.  E^wlinsou's  Fersian  Cwxeiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  1., 
pp.  285,  291,  310,  323,  &n. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  273,  319,  and  334. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  275.     Compare  p.  321. 
■•  Ibid.,  p.  .342. 

6  See  furtber,  on  this  subject,  tho  author's  Ancient  Monarchies, 
rol.  iii.,  pp.  96—98. 

«  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  339,  390,  452,  &c. 

7  This  is  the  position  maintained  by  Dr.  Martin  Han^  (J?ssa!/.« 
on  t/io  Sac)-ed  iaiijuaje,  WriihxQs,  arul  'llcliQxon  of  the  Parsees,   f. 


is,  at  any  rate,  so  near  to  it  that,  when  tho  two  peoples 
came  to  understand  each  other's  views,  the  rescml)lance 
could  not  but  have  been  recognised,  and  a  sympathy 
could  not  Init  have  arisen.  Thus  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative of  Avhat  actually  happened  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  quasi-identity  of  religioi;s  belief  which  the 
inscriptions,  compared  with  tho  Jewish  Scri^jtures, 
indicate. 

III.  The  determination  of  Cyrus  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially  his  declaration  that 
"  Jehovah,  tho  God  of  heaven,  had  charged  him  to  build 
tho  house  "  (Ezra  i.  2),  have  been  thought  surprising, 
owing  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  others  that 
"tho  Persians  had  no  images  of  the  gods,  no  temples 
nor  altars,  and  considered  the  use  of  them  a  sign  of 
foUy."*^  It  is,  indeed,  admitted  that  the  later  Persians 
had  temples ;'  but  their  use  is  suiiposed  to  be  an 
innovation,  the  produce  of  corrupt  times,  and  a  de- 
parture from  tho  purer  practice  of  antiquity.  Here 
the  inscriptions  come  in,  and  completely  remove  tho 
supposed  difficulty  by  showing  us  that  the  Greeks  were 
mistaken  on  the  point,  and  that  the  Persians  of  the 
purest  times  worshipped  Ormazd  in  temples,  and  re- 
garded them  as  rightful,  if  not  necessary,  buildings. 
Darius  Hystaspis,  the  restorer  of  pure  Zoroastrianism, 
tolls  us  that  when  he  had  dethroned  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  it  was  his  first  care  to  "rebuild  the  temples" 
which  that  usurper  had  destroyed,'"  and  which,  con- 
sequently, must  have  existed  under  Cambyses,  and 
almost  certainly  had  existed  U7ider  Cyrus.  With  regard 
to  the  special  mission  of  Cyi'us  to  rebuild  the  Jewish 
temple,  we  cannot  explain  it  from  the  inscriptions  ;  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  not  improbable  that,  on  his  capture 
of  Babjdon,  his  attention  was  called  to  tho  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (xliv.  28 — "That  saitli  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my 
shepherd,  and  shall  perform  aU  my  pleasure  :  even 
saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  Ijuilt ;  and  to  the 
temple.  Thy  foundations  shall  be  laid"),  and  that  he 
accepted  this  i:)roj)hecy  as  a  Divine  command,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey. 

IV.  The  expression,  "  tho  God  of  heaven,"  which 
occurs  both  in  2  Chroii.  xxxvi.  23  and  in  Ezra  i.  2,  is 
one  almost  absent  from  tho  earlier  Scriptures,  and,  with 
one  exception,"  mayperhaiis  bo  said  to  be  first  brought 
before  us  by  tho  edict  of  Cyrus.  It  should,  therefore, 
]jo  a  Per.sian  phrase.  Now,  though  tho  inscriptions  do 
not  absolutely  contain  it,  they  throw  light  on  it.  They 
show  us  that  the  formula  zisitata  with  respect  to 
Ormazd — occurring  in  the  inscriptions  of  almost  every 
king — put  prominently  forward  the  idea  that  ho  was 

257).  It  has  been  combated  by  Professor  Pusey  {Daniel  the 
ProjWicf,  pp.  530—532). 

s  Herod,  i.  131.     Compare  Strah.  xv.  p.  732, 

'  Creuzcr,    Symbol.,  vol.   i.,  p.    651 ;    Biihr  ad  Herod.  i.  131. 
Compare  Polyb.  v.  10,  §  8  ;  x.  27,  §  12,  &c. 

'"  Behist.  Inscrip.,  col.  i.,  par.  14,  §  5.  See  Spiegel's  comment 
on  the  word  a^iadana  in  his  Kdlint'chriften,  p.  83  ;  and  note  that 
in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  inscription  tho  expression 
used  is  hiti  sa  ilni,  "the  houses  of  the  gods"  (Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  Ixxvi.). 

'1  The  one  clear  exception  is  Jonah  i.  9.  Daniel  also  uses  the 
phrase  (ii.  18,  19,  37,  44)  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  tliis  chapter 
■was  written  before  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
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the  "  maker  of  lieaven."    The  formula  has  boeu  already 
^von  (see  page  86). 

It  is  visual  for  a  Persian  iu(3nareh  to  commeneo  a 
(locumeut  Avith  au  acknowledgment  that  ho  derives  his 
royal  authority  from  Ormazd.  Tho  opening  clause  of 
(he  edict  of  Cyrus,  "  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath 
given  mo  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  runs  parallel 
^vit]l  such  an  initial  sentence  as  tho  following,  "  The 
great  god  Ormazd,  who  is  tho  chief  of  the  gods,  he 
established  Darius  as  king ;  he  graiited  liim  the  empire ; 
by  tho  grace  of  Ormazd  is  Darius  king."  ^     It  may  be 

1  See  Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Cwneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.,  p.  273. 


objected  that  in  this  formula,  and  others  similar  to 
it,  no  such  violent  exaggeration  is  used  as  that  of 
the  edict,  "  The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  all  the 
Jcingdoms  of  the  eartli."  Darius,  howcA'er,  and  Xerxes 
contuiually  speak  of  themselves  as  "  supporters  of  this 
great  world,"-  and  both  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  call  themselves  expressly  "kings 
of  this  earthr^  Thus  tho  exaggeration,  wliich  is  quite 
in  tlie  Oriental  style,  is  one  not  unknown  to  Persian 
monarchs. 


•-  Ibid.,  pp.  287,  293,  320,  324,  &c. 

•'  Ibid.,  ID.  342}  Loftus,  CUaUxa  and,  Siisiana,  p.  372. 
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BABYLON  {continued). 
^UT  it  is  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
a   short  distance   above  Hillah,   that   the 
"1'"^//^     principal   remains   of   the   great  city  are 

"Kmj'<^^^M  apparent.  Most  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed tho  ruins  have  approached  them  from  Baghdad, 
on  the  Tigris,  which  place  lies  between  fifty  and  sixty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  which  it  may  be 
said  to  havo  succeeded,  if  not  in  magnitude,  yet  in 
comparative  importance.  The  space  between  the  rivers 
is  naturally  a  level  plain,  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  most  of  them  now  dry,  but  attesting  by  their 
remains  tho  skill  and  industry  of  past  generations 
and  the  neglect  of  those  who  havo  come  after.  It  is 
strewn,  also,  in  every  direction  with  movmds  and  heaps 
of  drifted  soil,  covering  the  walls  and  foundations  of 
ruined  bnildings. 

Near  the  village  of  Mahowill,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Hillah,  a  canal  is  crossed  which  still  conveys  water 
to  distant  gardens,  and  on  its  southern  bank  is  a  line 
of  earthen  ramparts  believed  to  be  the  most  northern 
remains  of  Babylon.  Five  miles  further  to  the  south, 
rising  squarely  above  tho  plain,  about  950  j'ards 
from  the  Euphrates,  which  here  "winds  its  course  for 
some  miles  between  fringes  of  palm-trees,  is  a  huge 
mound,  in  foi-m  and  size  resembling  a  natural  hiU 
rather  than  the  work  of  men's  hands;  but  on  nearer 
approach  its  table-like  though  uneven  top  and  perpen- 
dicular sides,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  reveal  its 
artificial  construction.  Tliis  is  the  Mvjelihe,  i.e.,  "  tho 
overturned,"  or,  as  tho  Arabs  call  it,  BaUl,  for  the 
former  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  more  than  one  of 
the  ruined  heaps  of  Babylon.  It  is  the  most  imposing 
01  the  three  gi-eat  masses  of  ruin  which  lie  in  succession 
from  north  to  south,  between  Mahowill  and  Hillah,  and 
is  marked  A  upon  plan  No.  1  (page  90).  The  Mujelil^e 
is  about  200  yards  long  on  the  north  side,  about  218  on 
the  south,  182  on  the  east,  and  136  on  the  west.  It  is 
about  141  feet  in  height,  and  is  composed  of  sun-dried 
bricks  iT;cr.ri]}ed  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  name;  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  platform  on  whieh  other  buildings 


once  stood,  and  from  it  the  best  view  of  the  other  ruins 
is  obtained.  Tho  interior  is  full  of  holes  and  ravines, 
the  haunt  of  wild  animals,  the  "satyrs"  and  "  dragons" 
of  which  prophecy  had  said  that  after  its  destruction 
the  houses  and  "  pleasant  palaces "  of  Baljylon  should 
bo  full  (Isa.  xiii.  21,  22 ;  Jer.  1.  39).  Many  cofiins  also 
have  been  found  there,  and  many  remains  of  glass  and 
earthenware  vessels,  but  none  of  very  ancient  date. 
The  angles  of  the  structure,  as  was  observed  by  Piotro 
della  Valle,  point  nearly  to  the  principal  quarters  of  the 
compass.  The  In-icks  are  firmly  cemented  together,  and 
the  reeds  laid  between  the  courses  so  strong  and  fresh 
as  to  offer  a  firm  resistance  to  force  when  used  to 
detach  them.  Though  Babil  stands  pre-eminent  above 
the  plain,  on  all  sides  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  Ijestrew 
its  surface,  and  masses  of  marble,  fragments  of  pottery 
and  glass  are  mingled  with  that  pecuHar  nitrous  and 
l)lanched  soil,  which,  bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient 
habitations,  checks  or  destroys  vegetation,  and  renders 
the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous  waste.  Besides 
the  jackals  and  other  "doleful  creatures "  mentioned 
above,  owls,  sometimes  in  flocks  of  one  hundred  in 
numl)er,  are  seen  to  start  from  tho  low  shrubs  and 
scanty  thickets  among  the  ruins. 

Southward  of  Babil,  for  nearly  three  miles,  extends 
an  almost  uninterrupted  lino  of  mounds,  the  j-uins  of 
vast  edifices,  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  the  remains 
of  a  line  of  walls  which  stretched  inwards,  as  seen  in  the 
plan  (page  90),  to  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  there  nearly  converging  from 
the  apex  of  a  sort  of  triangle  of  which  the  river  itself  is 
the  base.  That  l)ase  may  be  estimated  at  about  2  miles 
200  yards  in  length,  while  the  perpendicular,  so  to  call 
it,  of  the  triangle  is  about  2  miles  600  yards  long. 

Aliout  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Babil,  close  to 
tho  river,  is  the  second  mass  of  ruin  called  by  the 
Arabs  El-Kasr,  "the  palace,"  marked  B  on  tlie  plan. 
This  also  is  sometimes  called  Mujelibe :  it  consists 
of  a  square  of  about  700  yards  each  way,  and  its 
structure  is  much  more  elaborate  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  buildings.    The  bricks  are  of  tho  finest  kind. 
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baked,  not  iu  tlio  sun  but  in  the  fire,  each  boariug  on 
its  lower  side  au  iuscrii^tiou  of  tlie  name  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.    The  principal  part  of  the  mound  consists  of 
loose  bricks,  tiles,  and  fragments  of  stone,  but  neai-ly 
in  the  centre  is  a  solid  mass  of  masomy,  still  entire, 
and  retainiug  traces  of  architectural  ornament.     Piers, 
buttresses,  and  pilasters  may  be  traced,  but  the  work 
of  destruction  is  too  complete  to  decide  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  interior  or  the  exterior  of  a  palace. 
This  wonderful  piece  of  masonry  is  so  perfect  and  fresh 
in  colour,  that,  notwitlistandiug  its  gi'eat  antiquity,  and 
the  rude  treatment  it  has  received,  it  seems  but  the 
work  of  ycst^^rday.    Many  of  the  Ijricks  are  coloured  in  ' 
red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  black  hues,  and  covered  | 
with  a  thick  enamel  or  glaze,  on  Avhicli  the  traces  of  j 
figures  and  ornaments  are  clearly  visible,  a  circumstance 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  ' 
that  the  walls  of  ancient  Babylon  were  painted  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals.     Amid  the  ruins  is  tlic 
sculptured  figure  of  a  lion  standing  over  a  man,  roughly  ' 
executed  iu   black  basalt,   nme  feet  long  and  six  in  ! 
heiglit.     Tlie  mound  on  whicli  the  Kasr  stands  is  full 
of  holes,  which,  as  elsewhere  iu  this  land  of  ruins,  are 
haunted  by  jackals.     A  single  tree,  of  the  tamarisk 
kind,  stands  on  the  uertheru  edge,  dying,  if  not  now 
dead,  which,  tiadidou  says,  was  saved  at  tlio  destruc- 


tion of  the  city  from  the  famous  hanging  gardens  by 
divine  interposition,  iu  order  that  Ali,  the  fourth  caliph, 
might  tie  his  horse  to  it  after  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies  in  the  great  battle  of  Hillah.  Some  shoots 
from  this  tree  have  been  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
British  Resident  at  Baghdad,  and  also  iu  the  British 
cemetery  there.  From  the  ruins  Mr.  Layard  was  able 
to  excavate  a  fragment  of  limestone  on  which  were 
portions  of  two  figures,  of  a  character  resembling  that 
of  the  Assyrian  so  familiar  to  us  iu  the  monuments  of 
Nineveh. 

About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Kasr  is  the  third  of 
the  three  great  masses  of  ruin  (marked  c  iu  the  plan, 
page  90),  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Tell-Amram, 
or  Hill  of  Amram,  so  called  from  the  name  of  a  Moham- 
medan saint  whose  tomb  stands  upon  it.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  100  feet  high,  and  larger  than 
the  Kasr,  Init,  except  the  modern  tomb  just  mentioned, 
has  no  distinct  building  upon  it.  It  is  a  sliapeless  mass 
of  biicks,  morfar,  and  cement,  broken  into  deep  ravines 
and  long  winding  furrows.  Within  it  were  discovered 
by  Mr.  Layard  some  interesting  remains  relating  to  the 
Jewish  Captivity,  bearing  inscriptions  iu  the  Chaldeo 
language  which  were  evidently  intended  to  be  x^harms 
against  eA^l  spirits,  and  whose  use  recalls  to  our  mind 
some  of  tho  machinery  of  the  Book  of  Tobit.    They 
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are  no^v  in  the  Brifisli  MusoTim,  but  tlie  descriptiou  of 
tliem  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject. 

The  tlu-ee  masses  of  ruin  which  vre  liave  described 
are  the  priuciiial  ones  of  the  Babylonian  remains  which 
appear  to  represent  definite  structures  within  the  city, 
but  besides  there  are  some  very  remarkable  ridges  or 
moimds,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  its 
original  defences,  exterior  and  interior.  Besides  the 
lines  which  seem  to  represent  external  walls  are  two 
parallel  ridges  running  north  and  south,  of  which  the 
one  nearest  to  tlic  river  is  broken  by  an  opening.  They 
have  been  thought  to  be  the  walls  of  a  great  reservoir 
of  water,  perhaps  the  one  which  Semiramis  is  said  to 
have  made.  Outside  the  triangidar  space  of  which  we 
have  spoken  another  line  runs  in  a  somewhat  curved 
shape,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length.  There  are 
also  detached  mounds,  most  of  them,  though  not  all,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  which  belong  to  the  general 
mass  of  ruins,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
separately. 

Such  are  the  existing  remains,  concerning  which  little 
or  no  doubt  can  be  cnteriaiued  that  they  Ijelouged  to 
the  city  of  Babylon.  They  represent  to  us  a  city  of 
great  size  and  importance,  and  if  we  had  no  records  of 
Babylon  except  thoic  which  Holy  Scripture   has  left 


us,  both  in  history  and  prophecy,  we  might  be  content, 
after  due  allowance  made  for  the  processes  of  destruc- 
tion and  of  natural  decay,  to  belieA'o  that  they  represent 
to  us  all  that  those  records  comprehend.  But  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  accounts  of  the  city  given  by 
other  writers,  a  difficulty  arises  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  resolve.  Let  us  see  in  what  it  consists.  We  possess 
four  accounts  which,  in  some  sense  at  least,  may  be 
called  contemporary,  though  they  have  not  all  come 
down  to  us  in  their  original  form ;  and  besides  them, 
a  few  words  from  Aristotle,  which,  though  they  tell  us 
little,  derive  importance  from  his  great  authority  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  his  information. 

1.  The  first  is  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  who 
is  generally  thought  to  have  himself  A-isited  Babylon, 
though  the  wi'iter  of  this  article  is  inclined  to  have  con- 
siderable doubt  upon  this  point.  If  so,  he  probably 
saw  the  city  about  eighty  years  after  its  capture  by 
Cyrus,  i.e.,  about  B.C.  460,  and  he  describes  it  and  its 
situation  minutely.  It  was,  he  says,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  each  of  whose  sides  was  120  stadia,i  or  rather 
more  than  13^  miles  in  length,  and  whose  circumference 
consequeutky  amounted  to  4-80  stadia,  or  nearly  56  miles. 
A  ditch  f  lUl  of  water  ran  all  round,  and  within  the  ditch 


!  A  Btadiun;  Vraa  600  fO-t  9  iucliee. 
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an  outer  wall  200  royal  cubits'  high  aud  50  cubits 
wide,  mado  of  bricks  dug  out  of  tho  ditch  and  baked  in 
kilns.  Bitumen,  wliich  came  from  J^•,  now  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  was  used  for  moi-tar,  and  at  certain  intervals 
the  courses  of  bricks  were  bonded  together  with  reeds. 
On  each  of  the  edges  of  the  summit  of  tho  walls  there 
was  a  lino  of  single-roomed  houses,  aud  in  the  space 
between  them  there  was  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  turn.  The  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  lined 
on  each  side  by  quays,  aud  the  city  was  laid  out  in 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  which  were 
closed  at  the  river-side  by  gates.  Within  the  outer 
wall  was  another,  not  so  wide  as  the  first  one,  aud  in 
each  of  the  two  portions  of  the  city  tliero  was  a  forti- 
fied space,  in  one  of  which  spaces  was  a  royal  palace, 
and  in  tho  other  a  temple  to  Bclus,  Avhicli  existed  in  the 


2.  Next  comes  Ctesias,  a  Greek  physician  of  Cnidus, 
who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Persian  king, 
Artaxerxos  Mnemon,  aud  Avas  with  him  in  the  battle 
of  Cimaxa,  B.C.  401;  Cunaxa  was  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Babylon,  and  there  can  l)o  little  doubt  that 
Ctesias  knew  tlio  city  itself  well.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  knowledge  of  his  work  is  derived  only  from 
statements  founded  upon  it  which  are  given  by  Diodorus 
the  Sicilian,  Avho  wrote  in  the  first  century  A.D.  On 
his  authority  Diotlorus  tells  us  that  Semiramis,  haA^ng 
collected  2,000.000  men  for  her  Avork,  built  a  city  360 
stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  its  Avails  Avero  50 
fathoms  (300  feet)  in  height.  Diodorus,  howcA^er,  adds 
that  in  his  opinion  this  height  Avas  incrediljle,  and  that 
some  later  AATiters  gave  it  as  50  cubits,  aud  broad 
enough  at  the  top  to  alloAV  tAvo  chariots  to  pass  each 


Ki>.    1.    -PLAN    OF    RUINS    OF    BABYLOIn. 
EEFEr.ESCES  TO  Plan.— A.  Mujelibc.     B.  Kasr.     C.  Tel-Amram. 


time  of  Herodotus,  square  in  form  and  tAVO  stadia  in 
circumference.  It  was  built  in  eight  stages,  and  Avas 
ascended  from  without.  Tho  buildings  of  Babylon  were 
due  to  two  queens,  Semiramis  (about  747  B.C.)  aud 
Nitocris  (about  580  B.C.).  He  tells  us  further  that  the 
Babylonian  country  Avas  intersected  hj  canals,  and  that 
one  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  was 
navigable  for  ships.  He  mentions  the  Avonderful  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  reed  boats  coA'crc^d  Avith  skins  used 
to  convey  goods  to  Babylon,  and  tells  us  how  the  city 
was  taken  by  stratiigem  during  a  festival,  and  that 
OAving  to  its  great  size  the  people  at  one  end  knew  not 
that  the  other  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  This 
point  is  noticed  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that  for  three 
days  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  city  were  not 
aware  of  the  capture  of  the  other  parts.  (Herod,  i. 
178—195  ;  Arist.,  Pol.  iii.  3,  5.     Jer.  1.  24;  li.  31.) 

I  Tlie  leugtli  of  tlio  cubit  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 


other.  BetAVcen  tho  outer  walls  aud  the  Jiousos  there 
Avas  a  space  of  200  feet.  She  also  built  a  bi-idge,  and 
quays,  and  tAVO  palaces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  riA'cr, 
and  excavated  a  lake  to  receive  the  AA-aters  of  inunda- 
tions, Avhose  flood-gates  remained  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  dominion.  She  also  built  a  temple  to  Belus, 
Avhich  had  since  fallen  doAvn.  Near  the  citadel  AA'ere 
tho  hanging  gardens,  not  tho  Avork  of  Semiramis,  but 
of  later  date.     (Diod.  ii.  7.) 

3.  Our  next  authority  is  Berosus,  avIioso  statements 
we  knoAv  only  through  the  medium  of  Josephus.  Ho 
attributes  a  great  part  of  the  fortification  of  Babj'lou 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  Avho  employed  for  that  purpose 
the  spoils  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Ho  constructed 
the  famous  gardens  for  the  pleasure  of  his  AATife,  Avho  was 
a  Median  princess.  Berosus  says  also  that  the  riA'er 
defences  Avere  built  by  Nabonnedus,  the  third  soA-ereign 
from  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  in  his  time  Cyrus  took 
Babylon.     Nabouncdus  retired  to  Borsippa,  but  sur- 
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reudered  to  Cyrus,  aud  Avas  removed  by  him  to  Car- 
mania.    (Beros.,  p.  (36;  Joseph..  Ant.  x.  11,  §  1.) 

4.  Lastly,  wo  luive  Xouoplion  the  Athenian,  Avho 
served  in  the  army  of  the  yonuger  Cyrus,  and  wlio, 
like  Ctesias,  Tvas  present  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  So 
far  as  we  know,  he  never  saw  Babylon,  but  in  his 
work,  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  he  describes  many  of  the 
features  of  the  country ;  among  others  the  great  canal 
which  still  exists,  and  is  called  Nahr  malcha,  or  royal 


broad,  built  of  bricks,  near  which  was  a  stone  pyramid, 
aud  also  to  a  city  caUed  MespiJa,  18  miles  in  cu-cum- 
ference,  haAnng  walls  150  feet  high  and  50  feet  wide. 
(Xeu.,  Anah.  i.  7 ;  iii.  4,  10 ;  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  32 ;  viii. 
6,  22.) 

Besides  these  writers,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have 
possessed  direct,  or  at  least  contemporaneous  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  we  liave  later  accounts  based  more 
or  less  on  their  statements.     Of  these  Qiuntus  Ciu-tius, 
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river,  probably  the  "  river  of  Chebar  "  of  the  prophet 
Ezekieh  In  another  work,  entitled  the  Education  of 
Cyrus,  he  describes  the  capture  of  Babylon  during  a 
festival,  and  tells  us  that  the  impious  king,  whose 
name  he  does  not  give,  was  killed  in  the  affray.  He 
also  says  that  after  tlie  capture  it  was  Cyrus'  custom  to 
reside  seven  niontlis  of  every  year  at  Baliylon.  We 
may  add  here  that  in  his  Expedition  he  mentions  that 
the  Greek  army,  durmg  their  march  of  retreat  after  tlie 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  came  to  a  deserted  city  on  the  Tigris 
called  Larissa,  which  had  walls  100  feet  high  and  25 


a  Roman  wi-iter  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  says  that 
Babylon  Avas  founded  by  Belus,  Avliose  palace  is  stiU 
shoAvn;  that  the  city  Avail  was  of  baked  brick,  100 
cubits  high  and  32  feet  Avide,  so  that  two  chariots  could 
pass  each  other.  The  city  was  365  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, but  the  buildings  Avero  not  close  to  the  Avails, 
Init  an  acre  distant  from  them ;  nor  Avas  the  area  full  of 
Ijuildings,  but  that  only  about  80  stadia  Avere  inhabited, 
aud  the  rest  cultivated  for  food  during  a  siege.  He 
also  mentions  the  citadel  and  the  hanging  gardens, 
(Curt.  V.  1,  26.) 
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Straho,  also  of  tlic  first  centuvy  A.D.,  says  that 
Niueveli  was  raucli  larger  than  Babylon  ;  that  Babylon 
had  a  circuit  of  385  stadia,  \vith  "walls  32  feet  thick, 
wide  enough  for  two  chariots  to  pass  each  other.  Ho 
mentions  the  temx)lG  of  Belus  Avhich  Xerxes  overthrew, 
but  which  Alexander  intended  to  rebuild.  After  his 
death  the  city  went  to  decay,  chiefly  through  the  neglect 
of  the  Macedonians,  atIio  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
■which  is  now,  ho  says,  larger  than  Babylon.  (Strabo, 
svi.  76i.) 


Pliny,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  speaks 
of  Babjdon  as  60  miles  in  circumference,  having  Avails 
200  feet  high  and  50  feet  wide,  each  foot  being  three 
fingers  longer  than  the  Roman  foot.  He  says  the 
temple  of  Belus  still  exists.    (Pliu.,  H.  K,  vi.  26.) 

Lastly  Arrian,  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  avIio  had 
access  to  the  works  of  writers  cotemporary  with  Alex- 
ander, speaks  of  the  temple  of  Belus  which  Xerxes  had 
thrown  down,  as  built  of  baked  brick  cemented  with 
bitumen.     (Ai*r,,  E.v2).  Alex.,  vii.) 


BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

JOEL    {continued). 

BY   THE   REV.   SAMUEL   COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


A^v-^  ^       f'iRsT  PART  (conchded). 
^   P^Py^I^^^I  judgment  in  general,  the  poet  passes 
^  to  the    special    judgment    of    the   time, 

and  enters  on  a  second  description  of  the 
locust  swai'ms.  He  calls  them  "  a  great 
people  and  a  strong;"  just  as  in  chap.  i.  6  he  had 
previously  called  them  "  a  nation  strong  and  innu- 
merable ;"  and  he  compr.vas  their  advent  to  "the  dawn 
spread  upon  the  mourtains."    At  first,  we  are  tempted 


to  pronounce  thai  a  singularly  unhappy  comparison, 
since  again  and  again  he  tells  us  that  the  locusts  ob- 
scure the  whole  heaven,  insomuch  that ''  the  sim  turns 
dark,  and  the  stars  refuse  to  shine."  How.  then,  can 
they  resemble  the  bright  dawn  of  day?  Does  the 
prophet  simply  mean  that  they  spread  over  the  land 
as  swiftly  as  the  dawn  sweeps  doAvn  the  mountain 
slopes  ?  No,  he  means  much  more  than  that ;  and 
the  comparison,  which  looks  so  inexact,  is  really  a  very 
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close  aud  liapi>y  one.  For  tlie  sim's  rays  reflected 
from  the  wings  and  wing-cases  of  the  locusts  prodiico 
a  yellow  glimmering  lustre  which  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared to  tho  "unearthly"  light  of  dawn.  So  marked 
and  characteristic  a  feature  is  this  lustre  that  travellers 
have  dwelt  upon  it  with  much  empliasis.  Thus,  for 
example,  Trancis  Alvarez,  in  his  Journey  throuijli 
Abyssinia,  writes  :  "  The  day  before  the  arrival  of  tlie 
locusts  we  coidd  infer  that  they  were  coming,  from  a 
yellow  reflection  in  the  sky,  proceeding  from  their  yellow 
wings.  As  soon  as  this  light  ai^iJeared,  no  one  had  the 
slightest  doubt  that  an  enormous  swarm  of  locusts  .was 
apj)roaching."  More  than  once  he  saw  this  "  dawn " 
upon  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  this  "light"  heralding 
the  locusts'  approach.  So  that  Joel's  comparison  is  fully 
vindicated.  The  locusts,  with  this  yellow  ill-omened 
lustre  preceding  them,  do  come  like  tlio  da^^^a  which 
sweeps  down  the  mountains,  announcing  tlie  advent 
of  day. 

But  are  wo  to  take  the  closhig  phrases  of  this  verse 
as  literally  true  ? 

"  There  liath  not  been  its  like  from  all  eternity, 
Nor  shall  be  after  it  for  ever  and  ever," 

We  are  accustomed,  as  we  meet  with  such  words  in 
the  prophetic  or  other  books  of  Scripture,  to  construe 
them  with  a  literal  precision,  as  if  the  inspiration  of  tho 
1)Ook  in  which  they  are  found  would  he  imperilled  by 
any  modification  of  their  meaning.  We  may,  however, 
perhai)3  be  permitted  to  rememl^er  that  Joel  was  a- 
poet,  and  that,  like  most  poets,  when  strongly  moved, 
he  used  strong  words — Avords  that  conveyed  his  thought 
indeed,  Ijut  which  we  must  not  take  as  literally  as 
though  he  were  a  logician  arguing  the  problems  of  an 
exact  science.  It  will  be  well,  too,  I  venture  to  suljmit, 
if,  from  this  poetic  use  of  the  terms  "  eternity"  and  "  for 
ever  aud  ever,"  we  learn  a  lesson  of  caution  in  inter- 
preting them  wherever  they  occur  in  the  poetical  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  refuse  to  push  them  too  far  or  too 
hard.  All  Joel  means  by  them  here  is,  evidently,  that 
the  plague  was  unparalleled  m  his  experience ;  that  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard,  and  never  expected  to  see  or 
hear,  of  locust  swarms  so  numerous  and  so  destructive. 

So  numerous  aiul  destructive  were  they,  that  the 
goodly  land,  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  land 
of  pasture  and  wood,  fair  and  prolific  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  was  turned  into  "  a  desolate  wilderness  ;"  swarm 
followed  swarm,  so  that  "even  that  which"  seemed  to 
have  "  escaped  them,  did  not  escape  ;"  what  the  gnawer 
left,  tho  multipHer  ate — what  the  multiplier  left,  the 
licker  ate — what  the  licker  left,  the  devourer  ate ;  the 
land  Ijlackencd  as  they  passed,  as  though  a  devoiiring 
flame  had  swept  over  it  (ver.  3). 

As  tho  poet  strives  to  depict  them,  all  warlike  images 
rise  before  his  mind.  And,  first,  ho  seizes  on  a  point 
of  physical  resemblance.  Theodorot  and  Jerome  long- 
since  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  a  locust's  head  to 
that  of  the  horse.  The  resemblance  is  very  close,  as  wo 
see  the  moment  wo  look  at  the  head  of  the  grasshoppei*, 
our  English  locust.  To  this  day  the  Germans  call 
these  insects  hcupferde  (hay-horses),  and  tho  Italians 


cavnletti  (little  horses).  Joel  says  (ver,  4),  "  Their 
aspect  is  as  the  aspect  of  horses,  and  they  rush  like 
chargers.'"^ 

Tho  noise  of  their  wings  and  legs  when  they  leap 
resembles  tliat  of  the  ancient  war-chariots  bounding 
over  the  rough  hill-roads;  it  is  like  tho  crackling  of 
the  flame  as  it  sweeps  over  a  field  in  stubble ;  it  is  like 
the  clashing  of  arms  with  which,  in  antique  times, 
military  hosts  used  to  fire  themselves  for  battle  (ver.  5). 
They  inspire  a  terror  as  universal,  as  abject,  as  that  felt 
Ijef ore  a  conquering  and  invading  army ;  "  before  them 
the  nations  tremble;  all  faces  go  pale  "  (ver.  6).  T]iat 
holds  good  to  tills  day ;  it  is  with  a  paralysing  agony  of 
despair  that  an  Oriental  ijeople  awaits  their  approach. 
At  this  point,  indeed,  the  comparison  of  the  locusts 
to  an  invadhig  host  grows  marvellously  graphic  and 
minute.  "  They  charge  hke  heroes  "  assailing  a  forti- 
fied  city,  with  a  courage  that  nothing  can  daunt.  In 
unbroken  military  array  "they  scale  the  wall,"  "eacli 
going  forward  in  his  own  line."  Like  David's  army, 
"they  know  how  to  keep  rank."  They  do  not  diverge 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  "  thrust  each  other,"  or  impede  each  other  in  the 
advance.  "  The  locusts  have  no  king,"  says  Agur,  "  yet 
they  go  forth  in  ovderljr  bauds."  And  Jerome,  who 
spent  many  years  in  Palestine,  says,  "  When  the  swarms 
of  lociists  come  and  fill  tlie  whole  atmosphere  between 
earth  and  sky,  they  fly  in  such  order  .  .  ,  that  they 
preserve  an  exact  shape,  just  lihe  the  squares  drawn  on 
a  tesselated  pavement,  not  diverging  on  either  side  by, 
so  to  speak,  so  much  as  a  finger's  breadth."  They  close 
up  as  their  comrades  fall,  not  In-eakiug  rank,  whatever 
havoc  the  wea^^ons  may  make  among  them  (vs.  7,  8). 
And  having  surmounted  the  exterior  fortifications, 
"they  rusli  through  the  city,  run  \ip  the  wall,  climb  uj) 
tho  houses,  creep  through  the  windows,"  storming  and 
sacking  tho  place  (ver.  9).  Of  course,  there  is  a  military 
image  in  these  verses ;  nevertheless,  they  are  true  to 
nature.  In  plain  prose  Theodoret  says  pretty  much 
what  Joel  says  in  poetic  verse  -.  "  You  may  see  the 
locusts,  like  a  hostile  army,  ascending  the  walls,  and 
advancing  along  the  streets,  not  sufileriiig  any  difficulty 
to  disperse  them,  but  steadily  moving  forward,  as  if 
accordiugto  some  concerted  plan:  .  .  .  bycreei^ing 
along  the  walls  [they]  pass  through  the  windows  into 
the  houses  themselves."  All  this  he  affirms  that  he 
himself  had  frequently  seen. 

The  lOth  verse  looks  difficult ;  for  one  does  not  see 
how  "  the  earth  should  quake  and  the  heavens  tremble" 
before  the  locusts,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
appalled  sufferers ;  although 

"  Sim  and  moon  turn  dark. 
And  the  stars  refuse  to  shine," 

might  be  only  a  poetical  descnptiou  of  the  obscm-ity 
caused  by  swarms  of  locusts  filling  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere.    But  the  difficulty  disappears  if  we  connect  it. 


1  The  Hebrew  word  pdnhliXm  means  "  steeds,"  riding  horses  in 
general ;  but  here  Joel  probably  had  chargers,  or  cavalry  horses, 

in  his  miu'.l. 
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as  we  should,  with  vor.  11.  For  thero  wo  have  iutUea- 
tions  that  Jehovah,  riding  ou  a  storm,  comos  to  lead 
his  ''f^froat  army;"  and  under  tho  storm  the  heavens 
may  well  tremljle  and  tho  cartli  quako.  The  Arabs 
say  that  tho  tiny  cross-lines  on  the  wings  of  the  locust 
form  letters,  and  compose  tho  legend, "  We  arc  tho  army 
of  tho  livinp'  God  !"  '•  Lord  of  the  Locusts,"  is  one  of 
the  Divine  names  in  the  Mohammedan  literatui-e.  And, 
in  the  same  spirit,  Joel  calls  the  locusts  tho  "  army " 
and  the  *" camp "  of  God;  and  affirms  that — 

"  Jeliovali  tliuudereth  before  Lis  army," 
uttering  his  commands  in  thunder,  because  "  his  camp 
is  very  large,"  because  he  intends  this  day  of  judgment 
to  bo   so   "great"  aud  "terrible"  as  that  none  "can 
abide  it "  unmoved. 

It  is  with  this  ^'i^^d  and  tragic  conception  in  his  mind 
— Jehovah  riding  ou  a  tempest,  beneath  which  the 
eternal  heavens  tremble  and  the  solid  earth  quakes,  and 
uttering  liis  commands  to  an  innumerable  and  irresistible 
host  which  delights  to  do  his  will — that  the  prophet  falls 
back  on  that  summons  to  repentance  and  supplication 
wliich  we  have  already  heard  (chap.  ii.  1,  and  chap.  i.  14). 
Now  he  blends  and  expands  the  two  previous  calls, 
teaching  the  guilty  afflicted  nation  more  exactly  what  it 
is  tho  Lord  their  God  requires  of  them ;  and  to  give 
his  summons  greater  weight,  he  speaks  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  himself  (vs.  12 — 17).  The  real  vieaning  of 
judgment  is  mercy.  The  locusts  have  come,  inflicting 
so  much  misery,  suggesting  portents  of  such  terror,  only 
that  men  may  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  their  hearts, 
sincerely  repentmg  them  of  the  sins  because  of  whicli 
the  judgment  has  come.  This  penitence  is  to  be  shown 
in  fasting,  in  tears,  in  mourning,  in  amendment.  Lest 
they  shoidd  content  themselves  with  the  outward  signs 
and  trappings  of  woe,  the  words — 

"  Eend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments," 

remind  them  that  God  requires  tho  inward  grace  of 
spiritual  contrition — requires  "  that  within  which  passeth 
show."  To  induce  this  spiritual  and  godly  sorrow,  to 
suggest  its  ijowor  with  God,  the  in-ophet  recalls  the  most 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  Di\ane  nature  and  mercy 
ever  made  to  their  fathers.  On  Mount  Sinai  the  Lord 
God  had  descended  in  cloud  and  storm,  through  a 
trembling  heaven  to  a  quaking  earth,  that  he  might  pass 
before  Moses,  proclaiming  his  name,  "  Jehovah,  Jehovah 
^\,merclfal  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
i)i  goodness  aud  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiraig  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  but  who 
will  ])y  no  means  always  leave  unpunished." '  It  is  an 
echo  of  that  voice  from  Sinai  which  sounds  in  ver.  13 : — 

"  For  he  is  gracious  and  iiici'ci/iJ, 
feVoii' (0  anger,  anA  of  <jrcat  hiiutncfs, 
Aud  repenteth  him  of  the  evil." 

If  they  return  to  Him  with  geniiine  contrition,  may  they 
not  hope  that  He,  whoso  very  name  suggests  a  long- 
suffering  grace  and  mercy,  will  show  his  great  kindness 
and  forgive  their  sin.  If  He  i-eponts  of  the  evils  they 
have  compelled  Him  to  inflict,  may  not  they  wcU  repent 

1  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7, 


of  the  evils  by  which  they  have  compelled  Him  to  judge 
and  punish  ?  For  himself  the  prophet  has  little  doubt — 
no  doubt,  I  suspect,  though  he  will  not  bo  too  confident, 
lest  they  should  grow  careless.  "  Who  knoweth  ?"  he 
asks,  and  the  question  is  equivalent  to  "  peradveuturo." 
"  Who  knoweth  ?  Ho  may  return  and  repent,  and  leave 
behind  him  a  blessing,"  even  on  this  visit  of  judgment; 
aud  such  a  blessing,  such  ample  stores  of  corn  aud 
wine  and  oil,  that  once  more  there  will  bo  "  offering  and 
libation,"  joy  and  gladness,  solemn  services  aud  merry 
feasts,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Once  more,  therefore,  he  demands  that  a  time  be  sanc- 
tified (set  apart)  for  a  public  fast,  that  " a  restraint " 
from  labour  be  proclaimed,  that  the  whole  congregation 
assemble  in  the  Temple.  Before,  he  had  been  content  to 
say  (chap.  i.  14),  "  Gather  the  elders — all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land."  Notv,  he  is  more  precise,  more  full.  None 
are  to  be  exempted.  The  "children,"  the  very  "suck- 
lings," are  to  come,  as  well  as  the  men  and  the  "  elders." 
Even  "the  bride  "  and  the  "bridegroom,"  in  the  fii'st 
rapture  of  love,  are  to  cease  from  their  delights,  to 
array  themselves  in  mourning,  to  fast  and  Aveep,  to  rend 
their  hearts  over  the  sins  aud  miseries  of  the  time ;  aud 
when  all  mthout  distinction  are  gathered  in  1  lie  com-t  of 
the  Lord's  House,  the  miuisters  aud  representatives  of 
the  people  are  to  "  stand  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar  " — i.e.,  immediately  in  front  of  the  holy  i^lace  iu 
which  Jehovah  was  enshrined,  and  with  tears  of  peni- 
tence are  to  pour  forth  the  national  sorrow,  and  to  utter 
the  supplication  of  the  people.  For  this  solemn  occasion 
the  prophet  adds  a  u(nv  form  to  the  Hebrew  liturgy, 
prescribing  the  very  words  the  priests  were  to  utter  iu 
the  presence  and  on  behalf  of  the  cougregaticm : — 

"  Spare  thy  people,  0  Jehovah, 
And  deliver  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach, 
That  the  nations  should  scoff  at  them. 
Wherefore  should  men  say  among  the  nations, 
"Where  is  their  God  ?  " 

There  are  those  to  whom  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
wanting  in  spiritual  fervour  aud  evangelical  sentiment ; 
aud  to  these,  probably,  Joel's  prayer  will  not  seem  a 
very  spiritual  outpouring  of  contrition  aud  desire.  Biit 
Ho  who  reads  our  hearts  in  our  words,  and  rather  than 
our  words,  surely  pledged  himself  to  listen  to  the  prayer 
wliich  He  himself  inspired.  And,  after  all,  this  one  cry, 
"  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,"  coming  from  the  broken 
heart  of  a  people  convinced  of  sin  by  judgment,  may 
mean  much.  "  Spare  us,  not  because  of  our  sorrow, 
nor  because  we  have  deserved  mercy,  but  because,  despite 
our  sins,  we  are  thy  people  ;  because  the  nations  know 
that  Thou  hust  chosen  us  for  thyself;  because  if  they 
should  see  oiu'  barren  fields  aud  wasted  pastiu*es.  our 
ravaged  vineyards  and  sickening  orchards,  our  moulder- 
ing garners  and  falling  liarns,  they  will  scoff  at  Thee  as 
well  as  at  lis,  deeming  Tliee  to  be  as  one  of  the  gods 
whose  ej-es  see  not,  and  whose  oars  hear  not,  iu  whoso 
hand  is  no  succour,  iu  whose  heart  no  grace.  For  thy 
name's  sahe,  spare  us.  O  Lord,  even  us  unworthy  !  " 

That  I  take  to  ho  ilie  gist  of  the  prayer  with  which 
tlie  first  part  of  this  inspired  poeiu  comes  to  a  close. 


JEREMIAH. 
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I  PON  Jelioiakim's  death  Jeremiali  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  aud  reue^Yed  his  patriotic 
attempts  at  saving  his  country.  Xebu- 
chaduezzar  had  phieed  upon  the  throne 
another  son  of  Josiah,  aud  changed  his  name  from 
Mattauiah  to  Zedekiah.  He  was  half-brother  to  Jehoi- 
akim,  but  full  brother  to  the  Jehoahaz  who  had  been 
made  kuig  upon  Josiah's  death,  aud  thus  probably 
belonged  to  the  Chaldseau  party.  But  as  he  was  but 
twenty-one  years  old  when  tlie  crown  was  placed  upon 
his  head,  he  could  have  been  but  slig-htly  influenced  by 
personal  remembrances  of  his  father.  He  was  an 
amiable  aud  weU-meaniug  man,  but  weak  and  irresolute, 
aud  so  was  coustantly  vacillating  between  Jeremiah, 
who  urged  him  to  be  true  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
restless  prmcos  who  were  eager  fur  an  alliance  Avith 
Egyi^t,  and  a  coml;med  atteuii)t  at  thro\viug  off  the 
Chaldaean  yoke.  Early  in  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find 
ambassadors  at  Jerusalem  from  Edom,  Moab,  Amnion, 
Zidon,  and  Tyi-e  (chap.  xx™.  3),  met  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  general  confederacy  against 
Babylon,  nor  did  there  want  proi^hets  who  urged  this 
upon  kmg  and  people  as  a  rehgious  duty  (chap,  xxviii.), 
aud  whom  Jeremiah  stoutly  resisted.  We  cau,  how; 
ever,  easily  imagine  that  to  a  nation  used  to  the  idea 
that  they  were  Jehovah's  chosen  people,  and  that  he 
would  interfere  mu-aculously  in  then-  behalf,  the  words 
of  these  false  prophets  were  more  pleasing  than  the 
truthful  denunciation  of  then-  conduct  by  one  who 
really  had  the  Di^-ine  command  to  speak  in  Jehovah's 
name.  But  the  death  of  Hauaniah,  in  accordance  with 
Jeremiah's  prediction,  for  the  present  confirmed  the 
feeble  king  in  his  obedience  to  the  prophet,  though  pro- 
bably it  had  but  slight  effect  on  the  zealots  who  formed 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  apparently  in  his  eighth 
year  the  zealots  prevailed,  and  Zedekiah  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Egj-pt.  To  jjimish  this  act  ;i 
overt  rebellion,  the  Chalda;an  army  moved  upon  Judsea, 
and  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country.  Aud  now  the  prophet  records  an  act  which 
shows  the  almost  incredible  baseness  of  the  Jewish 
nobihty.  Wlien  all  the  towns  except  Lachish  and 
Azekah,  two  fortresses  in  the  district  on  the  west  of 
the  city  had  been  captiu'cd.  Jeremiah  urged  upon  the 
king  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  keeping"  theii- 
brethren  iu  slaveiy.  His  words  for  ilie  time  prevailed ; 
a  solemn  covenant  was  made  with  Jehovah,  and  a  crowd 
of  Hebrews,  male  and  female,  was  set  free.  But  soou 
afterwards  the  news  arrived  that  an  Egyptian  army  was 
moving  onwards  to  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem.  The 
threatened  siege  for  the  time  was  raised,  and  the  one 
use  which  these  ^vl•etclled  princes  and  wealthy  men 
made  of  the  respite  gi-anted  them  was  to  force  all  these 
uuliappy  persons,  whom  lately  they  had  set   free,  to 


return  to  slaveiy.  Wlien  one  reads  in  Lamentations 
(iv.  o),  '•  They  that  did  feed  delicately  are  desolate  in  the 
streets  :  they  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet  embrace 
dunghills,"  hoping  to  find  there  some  garbage  with 
which  to  maintain  life,  one's  pity  is  checked  by  the 
thought  of  the  baseness  with  which  they  had  treated 
the  poor  wretches  whom  poverty  had  compelled  to 
become  their  slaves. 

Armies  in  those  days  moved  but  slowly,  and  probably 
many  months  were  occupied  by  the  Chaldaians  in  their 
march  upon  the  plain  of  Philistia,  where  Josephus  tells 
us  they  utterly  defeated  the  Egj'ptiau  host.  Surely, 
however,  if  slowly,  they  moved  again  upon  Jerusalem ; 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah 's 
ninth  year — about  the  middle  of  Jidy — 'its  walls  were 
again  mvested,  and  for  sixteen  months  the  unhappy 
people  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  blockade.  Diu-ing 
this  time  the  position  of  Jeremiali  was  wi-etclied  in  the 
extreme.  His  counsel  was  to  discontinue  all  resistance, 
which  he  asserted  would  be  in  vain,  aud  to  accept  what- 
ever terms  Nebuchadnezzar  offered,  and  which  even  to 
the  last  would  have  saved  the  city  from  destructiuu  : 
and  all  this  the  princes  regarded  as  rank  treason  (chap. 
xxxviii,  4),  and  therefore  threw  the  proi)het  into  prison, 
and  even  tried  to  i^ut  him  to  a  miserable  death,  from 
which  he  was  rescued  only  by  the  intervention  of  a 
negi'o  eunuch  of  the  king  (chaj).  xxxviii.  7 — 13). 

At  length  the  catastrophe  came.  On  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month  the  ChaldiBans  effected  a  breach 
in  the  strong  walls  of  the  city.  The  moon,  nine  days 
old,  had  sunk,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  behind  the  western 
hUls,  when  the  besiegers,  silently  entering  the  sleeping 
city  in  the  darkness,  seized  the  Temple  and  posted  them- 
selves there  on  the  liigh  vantage-ground.  And  quickly 
the  alarm  s^jread  far  and  Avide,  aud  Zedekiah,  with  the 
poor  remains  of  his  army,  fled  through  the  opposite 
gate  towards  Jericho,  hoping  to  find  safety  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.  But  deserters  brought  tidings  of 
his  flight  to  the  Chaldajans,  and  though  he  had  several 
hours'  start,  they  overtook  him  before  he  had  readied 
that  town,  though  not  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  aud 
carried  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  a  place  in  the 
Lebanon  thirty-five  miles  beyond  Baalbcc,  and  about 
ten  days'  march  from  Jerusalem;  aud  there,  witli  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  Nebuchadv'i^.zar  fii-st  slew  his 
sons  before  his  face,  and  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
unhappy  father,  loaded  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  aud 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Babylon  (chap,  xxxix.  6,  7). 

During  these  miserable  eleven  years  of  Zedekiah's 
reign,  the  prophet  had  consistently  declared  that  not  the 
king  and  the  nobles  and  people  of  Jerusalem  were  God's 
true  Israel,  but  the  exiles  carried  captive  to  Babylou 
with  Jecouiah.  In  chap.  xxiv.  he  compares  these 
latter  to  a  basket  of  very  good  figs,  hke  those  first  ripe. 
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while  Zedekiah  and  Lis  people  were  but  the  refuse, 
"very  uaughty figs,  wliich  could  uot  be  eaten,  iliey  were 
so  bad."  I  need  not  say  how  irritating  such  a  method 
of  treatment  would  be  to  both  king  and  nobles ;  but  at 
Babylon  it  had  a  diiferent  effect.  Jeremiah,  though 
not  withoiit  opposition  (chap.  xxix.  20 — 32),  became  the 
great  authority  there.  He  wroio  the  exiles  also  a  letter 
(chaji.  xxix.\  directing  them  to  dwell  quietly  at  Babylon, 
and  build  houses,  and  plaut  gardens,  -and  take  wives, 
and  in  all  things  prepare  for  a  lengthened  sojourn  of 
seventy  years.  They  were  even  "  to  seek  the  peace  of 
Babylon,"  and  settle  down  as  loyal  and  industrious 
citizens.  And  then  God  would  grant  them  a  retixrn  to 
their  laud;  in  them  the  fortunes  of  Israel  would  revive; 
for  they  were  Jehovah's  people,  the  possessors  of  the 
promise,  and  not  Zedekiah  and  his  court,  and  the 
dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  for  whom  Jeremiah  predicts 
nothing  but  evil  and  misery,  and  again  contemptuously 
calls  them  "^-ile  figs,  too  bad  to  bo  oaten"  (chap. 
xxix.  17). 

As  time  rolled  on,  and  the  destructiou  of  Jerusalem 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  words,  his  predic- 
tion of  a  restoration  after  seventy  years  became  the 
great  solace  of  the  exiles.  They  read  with  pleasure 
how  God  had  chosen  them  as  the  depositories  of  the 
promise,  even  while  Jerusalem  was  still  staudmg ;  they 
saw  that  that  lu-omise  was  not  bound  wp  so  much  with 
places  and  things  as  Avith  true  and  believing  hearts. 
And  gradually  a  change  passed  over  them.  No  doubt 
among  the  exiles  there  were  many  whose  characters 
had  been  formed  by  Jeremiah,  and  who  -wrought 
heartily  for  the  same  ends.  The  children  of  the  men 
Avho  had  .stood  by  Josiah  in  his  reforms  were  the  domi- 
nant leaders  at  Babylon.  And  there  they  prevailed. 
Instead  of  the  old  longing  for  idolatry,  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  one  true  spiritual  God  became  in- 
wrought deeply  into  their  hearts.  And  Jeremiah  they 
felt  to  bo,  as  in  truth  he  -was,  the  deliverer  of  their 
nation.  The  man  who  in  life  had  been  branded  as  a 
traitor  and  falsehearted,  became  the  ol)ject  of  their 
fervent  love.  Legend  even  surrounded  him  with  a  halo 
of  romance.  Wlien  Jenxsalem  was  burnt,  he  had  hid, 
they  said,  tabernacle  and  ark  in  a  cave  (2  Mace.  ii.  1 — 8). 
He  was  not  dead,  but  resting  somewhere  in  a  trance, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  would  waken  w]),  to  restore 
temple  and  kingdom  to  their  old  magnificence.  Even 
in  their  dreams  they  saw  him  as  a  "  man  with  gray 
hairs,  and  exceeding  glorious,  who  was  of  a  wonderful 
and  excellent  majesty,"  and  wdio  gave  unto  Judas 
Maccabeus  a  sword  of  gold,  by  whicli  he  wrouglit  his 
victories  (2  Mace.  xv.  13 — 16). 

Far  diiferent  in  real  life  were  the  actual  fortunes 
of  the  prophet.  To  tlie  last  it  was  his  lot  to  speak 
the  words  of  truth,  only  to  be  disbelieved.  When 
the  Chaldaeans  had  destroyed  the  city,  and  carried 
the  miserable  remnants  of  the  people  into  captivity, 
Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  Gedaliah  governor  over  the 
depopulated  land.  He  was  the  sou  of  Jeremiah's  old 
protector  Aliikam,  and  belonged  to  a  family  famous  for 
its  fidelityto  Jeliovah,  and  consistent  iu  its  opposition  to 


the  Egyptian  policy  of  those  who,  even  from  the  days  of 
Isaiah  (Isa.  xxx,  1 — 3),  liad  looked  for  national  safety, 
not  in  a1)iding  firmly  l)y  the  principles  of  the  theocracy, 
1)ut  in  political  alliances.  Recognised  at  Ramah  by 
Nebuzar-adau  among  the  captives,  Jeremiali  had  been 
freed  from  his  chauis,  and  the  choice  given  liim  eitlier  to 
dwell  in  honour  at  Babylon,  or  to  remain  with  Gedaliali. 
Nobly  he  chose  the  latter,  tliat  he  might  still  labour  for 
his  country's  good. 

Gradually  the  people  gathered  round  Gedaliah,  and 
a  sense  of  security  now  began  to  return.  Many  of  the 
captains,  too,  and  men  of  war  gave  in  their  allegiance 
to  him ;  but  danger  was  at  hand.  Ishmael,  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  was  bent  upon  his 
murder.  Ho  grudged,  probably,  to  see  one  not  of  the 
seed  royal  set  as  governor  over  the  land,  and  with  the 
king's  daixghters  given  into  his  charge.  Moreover,  as 
Gedaliah  had  always  opposed  the  Egyptian  alliance,  and 
advised  submission  to  the  Chaldees,  he  counted  him  as 
a  traitor ;  and,  indifferent  to  the  ruin  he  was  bringing 
upon  the  land,  set  out  with  ten  men  to  .slay  him.  In 
vain  had  Gedaliah  been  warned.  Johauan,  one  of  his 
captains,  cognisant  of  Ishmael's  intentions,  had  pro- 
posed to  put  him  quietly  out  of  the  way,  but  Gedaliah 
was  too  honourable  to  consent  to  such  a  purpose.  And 
even  when  this  base  conspirator  came  to  him  at  Mizpeli, 
ho  took  no  precautious  for  his  safety,  and  Ishmael  foully 
murdered  him,  and  all  the  men  of  war  with  him,  and 
carried  the  residue  away  -with  him  as  captives,  and 
among  them  probably  Jeremiah  himself. 

When  the  evil  news  got  abroad,  the  captains  imrsued 
after  Ishmael  and  recovered  the  prisoners,  but  the 
murderer  himself  escaped.  And  now  they  were  in 
great  fear.  A  nation  so  cruel  as  the  Chaldees  would, 
they  thought,  ruthlessly  avenge  the  murder  of  the 
governor  whom  they  had  appointed  over  the  land. 
And  so  at  a  hospice  or  caravanserai  for  travellers 
(chap.  xli.  17)  erected  near  Bethlehem  by  Chimham, 
son  of  the  aged  Barzillai,  who  had  so  hospitably  enter- 
tained David,  they  took  counsel  as  to  their  future  com'so. 
Should  they  seek  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  or  should  they 
remain  in  Judsoa  ? 

Solemnly  they  asked  Jeremiah's  counsel,  and  after 
ten  daj's,  spent  probably  in  prayer,  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  to  him.  Tliey  were  not  to  go  down  to  Egyjjt ;  if 
they  did,  the  sword  and  famine  and  pestilence  would 
follow  them  thither.  It  would  be  Nebuchadnezzar's 
next  conqiu\st  after  Tjtc,  and  tliey  would  only  bo 
mixing  themselves  up  in  new  miseries;  wliereas  if  they 
abode  in  the  land,  they  would  liave  peace  and  prosperity. 
Gedaliah's  murder  Avould  not  be  visited  upon  them;  and 
tliey  would  be  doing  good  service  in  maintaining  some 
sort  of  order  and  show  of  govenimeut  among  the  scanty 
remnant  of  the  people  who  still  survived.  The  one 
chance  for  Judaea  was  their  remaining  in  it:  what 
made  it  so  miserable  a  waste  till  the  exiles  retunied 
from  Babylon  was  this  general  flight  into  Egypt. 

But  Johauan  and  the  captains  did  as  men  usually  do. 
They  asked  for  advice  with  a  great  show  of  deference ; 
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if  the  advice  had  agreed  with  their  own  wishes,  they 
would  have  received  it  graciously.  It  was  the  reverse, 
and  they  rejected  it,  saying  that  it  was  not  really  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  but  the  evil  suggestion  of  Barucli, 
who  had  made  Jeremiah  his  tool. 

And  so  they  went  down  into  Egyi)t,  in  spite  of 
Jeremiah's  warnings ;  and  there  we  have  one  last  record 
of  his  eventful  life.  At  Tahpanhes,  the  Daphuse  of 
Herodotus,  a  town  on  the  eastern  border  of  Egyjit, 
great  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled,  ha\-iug  been 
kindly  received  by  Pharaoh-hophra,  then-  ally.  But 
chastisement  had  taught  them  nothing.  Unlike  the 
exiles  at  Babylon,  they  were  rank  idolaters.  As  of 
old  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  vii.  18),  so  now,  they  burnt 
incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  moon-goddess, 
answering  to  the  Roman  Diana,  and  ascribed  to  her 
whatever  prosperity  they  enjoyed.  In  vain  Jeromiali 
rebuked  them  for  their  sin.  In  vain  he  took  stones, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  men  of  Judah  hid  them  in  tlie 
clay  of  the  brick-kiln  close  by  the  palace  of  Pharaoh- 
hophra,  at  Tahpanhes,  and  predicted  that  upon  them 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  set  up  his  throne  as  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  and  hold  solemn  inquest  there, 
delivering  such  as  were  for  death  to  death,  and  such 
as  were  for  capti^ty  to  capti\-ity.  Small  mercy  would 
there  be  then  for  fugitive  Jews,  whom  the  king  would 
count  as  implacable  enemies,  whose  resistance  nothing 
could  tame. 

And  now  Jeremiah's  history  suddenly  ceases.  What 
was  his  end  we  know  not,  but  an  old  tradition,  recorded 
by  Tertulhan  and  Jerome,  avers  that  the  exiles  at 
Tahpanhes  finally  stoned  him  in  a  sudden  outburst 
of  fury  at  his  constant  rebukes.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand that  the  Jews  would  carefully  conceal  a  fact  so 
discreditable  to  them,  especially  when  so  shortly  after- 
wards Jeremiah  became  the  chief  of  the  prophets  in 
their  eyes.  Still  there  is  no  actual  e^-idence  for  it ;  but 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he  did  end  his 
troubled  days  about  this  time  by  a  violent  death,  with- 
out ever  enjojdug  a  period  of  repose  :  and  certainly  his 
whole  life  was  one  worthy  of  the  martyr's  croAvn. 

Wliat  makes  such  an  end  probable  is  the  utter  con- 
fusion in  which  Jeremiah's  works  have  come  down  to 
us.  Unlike  those  of  Isaiah,  so  an-anged  as  that  first 
there  come  general  subjects,  then  the  gi-eat  prophecies 
called  out  by  the  invasions  of  Pekah  and  Sennacherib, 
then  '•burdens,"  then  "woes,"  and  so  on;  unlike  those 
of  Ezekiel,  which  follow  one  another  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  Jeremiah's  works  are  mixed  up  in  hopeless 
disarray,  and  with  the  headings  sometimes  manifestly 
wi'ong,  as  where,  for  instance,  in  chap,  xxvii.  the  first 
year  of  Jehoiakim  is  put  for  the  first  year  of  Zedckiah. 
And  yet  the  title_  (chap.  i.  1 — i)  shows  that  some  sort 
of  arrangement  had  once  been  attempted,  as  far  at  least 
as  regards  the  early  prophecies ;  and  then  when  verse  3 
was  inserted — for  the  title  is  one  that  plainly  has  been 
altered  and  added  to — no  doubt  it  was  intended  to  pub- 
lish a  collection  of  all  that  the  prophet  had  spoken,  down 
to  the  capture  of  the  city.  Of  the  first  collection  dis- 
tinct traces  may  be  recognised,  but  none  of  the  second. 
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Probably  the  design  was  never  carried  out ;  for  though 
several  prophecies  were  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
siege,  yet,  as  time  wore  on,  Jeremiah  was  in  no  position 
to  attend  to  literary  matters.  Wlien  simply  in  prison, 
Barucli  may  have  received  many  instructions  at  his 
mouth,  but  things  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last 
he  was  in  constant  danger  of  death.  And  when  Jeru- 
salem fell,  wo  find  him  at  Ramah,  inchided  in  a  gang 
of  cai^tives  chained  to  one  another  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  ho  could  have  had  any  pcrsou.il 
baggage  mth  him.  But  being  at  length  recognised 
and  set  free,  doubtless  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  which 
was  but  five  miles  distant,  and  made  search  for  all 
such  propei-ty  and  documents  as  in  the  pillage  of  the 
city  had  been  spared.  Or  it  is  even  possible  that 
Baruch.  his  scribe,  who  accompanied  him  into  Egj-pt 
(chap.  xliii.  C),  may  have  been  the  means  of  saA-ing  these 
precious  mem(7rials. 

WhUe  under  Gedaliah's  protection,  Jeremiah  may 
have  made  preparations  for  i)ublishiug  his  jirophecies, 
and  for  tliis  purpose  have  written  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  Zedekiah's  later  years  (chaps. 
xxxvii. — xxxix.),  and  also  have  altered  the  title  to  suit 
his  jiresent  purpose.  But  then  came  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  and  the  forced  march  into  Egypt,  and  the 
struggle  with  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  and  soon  after- 
wards his  death.  Then  possibly  Baruch,  his  faithful 
companion,  gathered  all  his  wiitings  together,  but  ap- 
parently did  not  venture  to  alter  the  order  in  which 
he  found  them.  Possibly  he  never  exactly  published 
them,  but  copies  of  the  docimicuts  in  liis  possession 
were  made  as  occasion  required,  and  no  arrangement 
attempted,  and  so  the  order  is  an  accidental  one. 
Curiously  enough,  but  confirmatory  of  this  view,  wo 
find  placed  last  of  all  (chap,  li.)  the  letter  sent  by  tho 
hands  of  Baruch's  ovra  brother  Seraiah  to  the  exiles  at 
Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  of  wliich 
he  probably  obtained  the  copy  from  Seraiah  himself. 
At  the  end  of  it  some  later  hand  has  added  tho  note, 
"  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah."  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  perverseness  of  commentators  that  many, 
nevertheless,  ascribe  chap.  hi.  to  the  prophet,  though  it 
brings  do\vn  the  history  to  a  time  when  Jeremiah  would 
have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Probably 
this  chapter  was  added  as  an  historical  appendix  by 
Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  who  care- 
fully, however,  warned  the  reader  that  tho  words  were 
no  longer  Jeremiah's  words. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Septuagmt  translation  was 
e\ndently  made  from  a  text  different  from  that  in  om- 
Bil)les.  both  in  many  details,  and  after  chap.  xxv.  in 
substituting  a  completely  dissimilar  arrangement.  And 
tliis,  again,  is  in  accordance  with  what  has  gone  before. 
Had  j'eremiah  himself  arranged  and  pubhshed  his  own 
prophecies,  no  person  would  have  dared  to  interfere  with 
it.  But  even  our  text,  though  probably  put  forth  by 
Baruch,  shows  no  signs  of  any  attempt  at  a  systematic 
arrangement  on  his  part.  As  the  prophet's  scribe,  the 
manuscripts  were  in  his  keeping,  and  as  Jeremiah's 
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reputation  grew,  copies  of  them  would  bo  mado  and 
multiplied  for  the  exiles  at  Babylon,  aud  so  wkat  at 
first  was  merely  accidental  became  their  fixed  order. 
In  E"-ypt  his  fame  also  grew,  though  more  slowly,  aud 
copies  were  douljtless  mado  of  such  of  his  prophecies 
as  Avere  found  there,  wliilc  the  rest  were  brought  piece- 
meal, perhaps,  from  Babylon  and  elsewliere,  and  so,  at 
h-ngtli,  an  Egj'ptian  editicm  grew  into  shape,  and, 
naturally,  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  working 
at  Alexandria,  made  their  A-ersion  from  the  text  current 
among  tlicmselvcs.  This  twofold  edition  has  a  most 
importiuit  bearing  upon  Bil)lical  criticism,  and  gives 
us  firm  standing-ground  for  tlie  defence,  not  merely 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  but  of 
the  whole  collection  of  prophetical  books. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  about  Baruch.  The 
ofiBco  of  servant  to  a  in-ophet  was  a  liigh  one,  and  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Elislia,  led  to  his  being  invested  with 
prophetic  powers.  To  such  an  elevation  Baruch  pro- 
bably looked  forward,  especially  as  he  was  a  man  of  high 
)irth  aud  dignity,  his  grandfatlier,  Maaseiah,  liaving 
)een  governor  of  the  city  in  Josiali's  time  (2  Chron. 
;xxiv.  8),  and  his  brother,  Seraiah,  King  Zedekiah's 
;]iamberlaiu.  But  disappointment  was  to  be  liis  lot, 
and  Jeremiah,  in  a  prophecy  (chap,  xlv.)  addressed  to 
liim  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  warned  him  of  it, 
biddmg  him  not  to  "  seek  high  things  for  himself,"  but 
comforting  him  under  this  trial,  aud  giving  him  the 
promise  of  personal  safety  in  the  coming  storm.  It  is 
curious  that  many  Oriental  legends  represent  Barucli  as 
so  vexed  at  this  disappointment  tliat  he  apostatised,  they 
say,  from  the  faith,  and,  under  the  name  of  Zoroaster, 
introduced  the  Magian  religion.  How  little  truth  there 
is  in  these  stories  we  gather  from  tlie  Bible  narrative, 
wliich  tells  us  tliat  lie  was  with  Jeremiah  in  Egypt, 
faithful  and  devoted  as  ever,  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
after  the  date  of  the  prophecy  addressed  to  him. 
But  that  he  had  hoped  to  be  invested  with  proiJhetioal 


powers,  and  was  greatly  distressed  when  he  found  that 
such  was  not  to  bo  the  case,  is  tlio  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  tlio  expression,  "  Seckest  thou  high  thiuga 
for  tliyself  ?  "  in  chap.  xlv.  5. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  Jeremiah  was  by  birth  a 
priest,  and  that  many  suppose  tliat  his  fatlier,  Hilkiah 
was  the  good  liigh  priest  of  that  name  in  Josiah's  days. 
His  home  was  at  Anathoth,  a  priestly  city  iu  the  tribe  of 
Benjanun,  where,  too,  lie  had  landed  property.  In  the 
early  yeai's  of  his  office  lie  dwelt  there,  but  the  people 
fully  shared  the  general  indignation  at  his  seemuig  want 
of  patriotism,  and  tried  to  murder  hiui  (chap.  xi.  21).  He 
tlicu  moved  to  Jerusalem,  and  when,  years  afterwards, 
he  was  shut  up  in  prison,  ho  bought  his  uncle's  estate 
at  Anathoth,  just  as  the  Romans  ])ought  and  sold  tho 
land  on  which  Hanniljal's  camp  was  pitched,  in  token 
that  '•  houses  and  lands  and  vineyards  should  be  pos- 
sessed again  iu  the  laud  "  (chap,  xxxii.  15 ). 

On  calmly  reviewing  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  we  cannot 
wonder  tliat  many  of  the  Fathers  saw  iu  him  a  type  of 
Christ!  His  bodily  and  mental  agonies;  his  entire 
subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  though  the  prophet  had 
to  overpower  the  revoltlngs  of  his  human  will ;  his 
lamentations  over  the  coming  troubles  of  his  country, 
tho  general  opposition  to  his  teaching,  and  tho  union  of 
priest  and  people  in  seekiug  his  death,  all  form  an 
interesting  parallel;  and  the  idea  was  naturally  sug- 
gested ]iy  his  describing  himself  as  "a  lamb  or  an  ox 
that  is  brought  to  the  slaughter "  (chap.  xi.  191.  No 
doubt  he  was  emphatically  "  a  man  of  sorrows."  But 
the  comparison  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Still, 
this  we  may  sayy  that  of  all  the  prophets,  none  rises  to 
a  hicher  or  more  spiritual  elevation  than  Jeremiah,  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  such  a  comparison;  and  yet 
even  more  true  would  it  be  to  say  that  he  is  an  exem- 
jtlification  of  the  G  ospel  principle  that  "  God's  grace  is 
sufficient "  for  a  man,  because  God's  "strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  9). 
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GOATS,  WILD  GOATS. 

*EXT  in  importance  and  value  to  oxen  and 
slieep  come  goats,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Numerous  aro  the  allu- 
sions in  tho  Bible  to  tlio  domestic  animal, 
while  references  to  tho  Avild  goat,  as  inhabiting  tho 
rocks  and  the  high  hills  of  Palestine,  occasionally  occur. 
As  several  Hebrew  words  for  tho  goat,  expressing 
cither  sex  or  age,  are  found  in  tho  Bible,  it  will  bo  well 
to  notice  briefly  thcso  names  at  once.  They  are  as 
follow: — ez,  'attad,  tsdphir,  s<Vir,  tayish,  and  gedi. 

Ez  (1?)  occurs  several  times,  and  generally,  if  not 
always,  means  "  a  sho-goat;"  the  name  is  distinguished 
from  gedi  ('i'),  "  a  kid,"  being  applied  to  an  animal 
from  one  to  three  years  old  ;  compare  Gen.  xv.  9, "  Take 


mo  a  she-goat  {ez)  of  three  years  old ;"  and  Numb.  xv. 
27,  "a  she-goat  {<'z)  of  tlie  fii-st  year."  The  word  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  dzaz,  "  to  become  strong,"  denoting 
an  animal  that  has  already  acquired  some  strength,  in 
coutradisthiction  to  a  young  kid  not  long  born  or  "  cast 
out "  (fjaddh)  of  tho  body.  In  Exod.  xxxv.  2G,  'izzwi 
(lit.,  "goats")  is  used  for  goats'-hair,  of  which  coverings 
for  cushions  or  bolsters  were  mado ;  see  1  Sam.  xix. 
1,3_10,  iu  which  passage  occurs  a  veiy  curious  ren- 
dering by  the  Septuagint.  In  our  version,  which  is 
correctly  translated,  wo  read  (ver.  13),  "And  Michal 
took  an  image,  and  Laid  it  in  tho  bed,  and  put  a  pillow 
of  goats' hair  for  his  bolster  (Heb.  mcraashutdiv ;  lit., 
'  at  his  head  '),  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth,"  where  in 
the  LXX.  wo  read,  "And  Melchol  took  images  and  laid 
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them  on  tlio  bed,  and  she  put  the  liver  of  a  goat  by  his 
head,  and  covered  them  with  clothes."  Josei)hus  (Antiq. 
vi.  11,  §  4),  who  also  reads  "  liver,"  tolls  vis  of  its  use  on 
this  occasion.  When  Saul,  Michal's  father,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  seize  David,  his  wife  "  showed  them  the  bod 
covered,  aud  made  them  believe,  by  the  leaping  of  tho 
liver,  which  caused  the  bed-clothes  to  move  also,  that 
David  breathed  like  one  that  was  asthmatic  "  [I] — '.ho 
Hebrew  word  Z;e6i'r  p';3),  "a  covering,"  or  "pillow," 
being  read  as  ^13  (Mbcd),  "the  liver." 

'Attud  (^1^r')  denotes  a  "he-goat,"  from  a  root  mean- 
ing "to  make  ready,"  "prepare,"  from  the  idea  of  a 
he-goat  taking  tho  lead  of  tho  flock  ready  for  action. 
"  Remove  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  go  forth 
out  of  the  laud  of  tho  Chaldeans,  and  bo  as  tho  ho- 
goats  before  tho  flocks  "  (Jer.  1.  8).  Tho  word  occurs 
in  a  figurative  sense  in  Zech.  x.  3.  as  priuees  leading 
(he  jjcople — "  Mine  anger  was  kiudlcd  against  tho 
/hepherds,  and  I  puni-jhed  tlie  he-goats  ;"  aud  in  Isa. 
xiv.  9,  "  It  stirreth  up  tho  dead  for  tiioo,  eveu  all  the 
chief  ones  (lit.,  '  he-goats ')  of  the  eartli." 

Tsdplilr  (■>'?>')>  "«■  he-goat,"  is  a  vrord  of  uncertain 
origin ;  it  appears  to  be  a  late  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  form 
of  tho  word  slCit,  "  a  rough  one  "  or  "'  he-goat  "  (a  term 
of  constant  occurrence  in  Leviticus),  tliough  tsdplur 
occurs  with  sd'lr  in  Dan.  viii.  21 :  "  And  tlie  goat,  tho 
rough  one,  is  tho  king  of  Javan  "  (A.  V.,  "  Grocia ''). 

Sd'ir  p'yc)  literally  means  "rough"  or  "hairy,"  and 
\s  tho  word  which  Jacob  applied  to  his  brother  Esau  : 
"  Behold,  my  brother  is  an  hairy  man  "  {isli  scVlr) ;  henco 
the  term  was  used  of  "  a  goat,"  especially  of  "  a  he- 
goat;"  precisely  similar  is  the  Latin  hircits,  "a  he- 
goat,"  from  hirtus  or  hirsutiis,  "hairy.  Tho  word  sd'ir 
occurs  f  rocpieutly  in  tho  books  of  Numbers  aud  Leviticus 
as  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering.  "  Take  ye  a  kid  of  tho 
goats  for  a  sin-ofEering  "  (Lev.  ix.  3, 15  ;  x.  16  ;  see  also 
Numb.  sv.  2X,  27  ;  xxis.  11,  &c.).  Tho  Hebrew  namo 
occurs  in  Isaiah  to  denote  somo  kind  of  mytliological 
creatures,  goat-like  in  form,  supposed  to  iuhablt  doso- 
hito  places  in  company  with  Ulith,  tho  night  fairy,  that 
was  supposed  to  lay  wait  for  children.  LiUth  will  be 
considered  under  the  article  "  Owl."  Tlio  prophet, 
speaking  of  Babylon  says.  "  It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
deither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation. 
.  .  .  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  thero  ; 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures  ;  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  {seirhn)  shall  dance 
there  "  (Isa.  xiii.  21).  "  As  Ricli  heard  in  Bagdad,  the 
ruins  [of  Babylon]  are  still  regarded  as  a  rendezvous 
for  ghosts:  Si:(,'u*  when  contrasted  with  'attud  signifies 
the  full-grown  shaggy  buck-goat;  but  here  (Isa.  xiii. 
21)  se'irim  is  applied  to  demons  in  the  shape  of  goats, 
as  in  chap,  xxxiv.  14.  According  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  desert  is  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits,  and  such 
unclean  spirits  as  the  popular  belief  or  mythology 
pictured  to  itself  were  se'irtm,  Yirgil,  like  Isaiah,  calls 
them  saltantes  satyros.  It  is  remarkable  that  Wolf, 
tho  traveller  or  missionary  to  Bokhara,  saw  j)ilgrims 
of  the  sect  of  Yezidis  (or  devU-worshippers)  upon  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  who  performed  strange  and  horrid 


rites  by  moonlight,  and  danced  extraordinary  dances 
with  singular  gestures  and  sounds.  On  seeing  these 
ghost-like,  howhug,  moonlight  pilgrims  he  very  naturally 
recalled  to  mind  the  dancing  seirvm  of  prophecy" 
(Delitzsch's  Isaiali).  A  similar  picture  of  desolation 
is  drawn  by  the  same  prophet  concerning  Edom. 
"  Thorns  shall  como  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and 
brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof  :  and  \t  shall  be  an 
habitation  of  dragons  (jackals),  and  a  coui't  for  owls. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  tho  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his 
fellow,  lUitii  also  shall  rest  there,  aud  fiud  for  herself 
a  placo  of  rest  "  (xxxiv.  13,  14).  That  tho  word  desig- 
nates somo  demon  of  goat-liko  form,  and  is  rightly 
translated  "  satyrs  "  in  our  version,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  Israelites  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wor- 
shipping such  demons.  "  And  tliey  shall  no  more  offer 
their  sacrifices  unto  devils  "  {sc'lrhn)  (Lev.  xvii.  7). 
"  They  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  strange  gods, 
with  abominations  provoked  they  him  to  anger.  They 
sacrificed  unto  destroying  demons  .[A.  V.,  'devils,' 
shkUni],  that  Avero  not  God;  to  gods  whom  they  knew 
not,  to  new  gods  that  came  uevv'ly  up,  whom  your  fathers 
feared  not"  (Dent,  xxxii.  16,  17).  "  They  served  their 
idols,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them ;  yea,  they  sacrificed 
their  sons  and  their  daiighters  unto  de%ils"  (shedhn) 
(seePs.  cvi.  37).  It  seems  very  probable  that  tho  slwdhn 
in  these  two  last  passages  denote  the  se'irhn  of  Levi- 
ticus in  the  passage  quoted.  That  some  malignant 
demon  is  intended  l)y  shedtm  appears  from  Ps.  xci. 
6,  where  postilonce  is  spoken  of  as  "  causing  destruc- 
tion "  {sMid  =  shddad,  "  to  be  violent,"  "  to  destroy  ") ; 
but  in  2  Chron.  xi.  15,  tho  seirvm  are  again  defiaiitely 
spoken  of  as  idols.  Jeroboam  "  ordained  him  priests  for 
the  high  places,  and  for  the  devils  {se'irhn, '  goat  idols '), 
and  for  tho  calves  which  ho  had  made."  Prom  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  king  of  the  revolting  tribes  sot 
up  images  of  the  goat  as  well  as  of  the  calf.  Tho  super- 
stition of  worshipi^ing  a  goat,  a  sort  of  Pan  with  a 
goat's  head  and  feet,  was  probably  a  relic  of  Egyptian 
idolatiy.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  Book  of  Levi- 
ticus does  not  date  earlier  than  the  Persian  period,  are 
of  opinion  that  in  this  goat-worshij)  wo  have  a  combi- 
nation of  both  Persian  and  Egyptian  ideas.  "  Thero 
can  be  no  doubt,"  saysKalisch,  "  that  after  their  return 
from  Babylon,  tho  Jews  of  Palestine  maintained  an 
active  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  Empire  aud  with 
Egypt,  and  were  familiar  with  the  institutions  of  both ; 
thus  notions  borrowed  from  tho  Persian  creed  were  com- 
bined with  Egyptian  conceptions.  Of  this  amalgamation 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  Book  of  Jol),  which 
was  wi-itten  about  the  same  period,  and  which  on  tho 
ono  hand  introduces  the  Persian  Satan  and  council  of 
angels,  and  on  tho  other  dcscriljcs  the  hippopotamus 
and  tho  crocodile  in  a  manner  as  they  can  only  bo  do- 
seribed  by  one  who  personally  observed  them  in  their 
native  Egypt.  Therefore,  while  we  believe  that  the 
'  he-goats  '  of  our  text,  liko  Azazel,  who  periodically 
received  a  sin-laden  goat,  are  chiefly  meant  for  Persian 
demons  or  satyrs,  wildly  dancing  and  yellmg  in  deserts 
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and  on  ruins,  they  also  include  the  goats  which  wore 
hold  sacred  among  tho  Egyptians,  and  which  were  by 
the  Hebrews  understood  as  jjagau  symbols  "  [Comment, 
on  Levit.  XA-ii.)-  Some  writers  have  thought  that  the 
eeir!m  of  Isaiah  signify  some  kind  of  monkey,  Macacus 
or  Cynocephalm.  Dr.  Tristram  has  figured  tho  Cyno- 
cephalus  mormon,  tho  mandi'ill,an  animal  found  only  in 
Guinea,  "West  Africa,  as  tho  C.  hamadryas  of  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia.  According  to  the  old  versions  and  nearly 
all  the  commentators,  tho  se'irim  denote  demons  of 
desert  phices,  liaK  men,  half  goats ;  and  our  Authorised 
Version  of  "  satyrs  "  must  retain  its  place.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  'azazel  {see  margin)  of  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10, 
26,  wrongly  rendered  by  "scape-goat"  in  our  version. 


sent  away  into  the  wilderness,  and  which  in  the  Hebrew 
language  is  named  Azazel,  was  none  other  than  tins," 
I  i.e.,  "  tlie  destroyhig  angel,  the  de\il "  (see  Origcn,  Con- 
tra Ceh.,  vi.  cap.  43).     This  view  is  generally  adopted 
by  modern  scliolars.      Tho  author  of  the  notes  in  tho 
Speaker's  Commentary  makes  the  folloAviug  remarks, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  our  attention  : — "  Taking  then 
Azazel  as  the  evil  one,  tho  important  question  remains, 
in  what  capacity  was  the  ^oat  dismissed  to  him  ?     Was 
j  he  sent  as  a  sacrifice  to  bribe  or  mollify  him  ?     (Spencer, 
I  Gresenius,  Roseumiiller,  &c.)     Against  this  it  is  justly 
argued  that  the  two  goats  formed  together  ono  sin- 
;  offering,  and,  as  such,  had  been  presented  to  Jehovah : 
;  and  also  that  anything  like  the  worship  and  sacrifice  of 
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Tho  Hebrew  word  'azazel  C'li*}?^  occurs  only  in  the  pas- 
sages in  Leviticus  referred  to  above.  "  Aaron  shall  cast 
lots  upon  the  two  goats  {al-slienei  hassertm) ;  one  lot  for 
Jehovah,  and  one  lot  for  Azazel "  (ver.  8).  "  But  the  goat 
(hassd'ir)  on  which  Azazel's  lot  fell  shall  be  presented 
alive  before  Jehovah,  to  make  an  atonement  for  it,  and 
to  send  it  to  Azazel  into  tho  wUdernoss"  {leshallacli 
otho  UCazdzel  hammidbdrdh,  ver.  10).  "  And  ho  that 
takes  away  the  goat  for  Azazel  shall  wash  his  clothes  and 
bathe  his  body"  (ver.  26).  There  cannot  be  tho  slightest 
doubt  that  Azazel  is  a  personal  being — an  o^-il  demon 
in  direct  opposition  with  Jehovah,  the  God  of  goodness. 
Some  of  the  Rabbins  identified  Azazel  with  Sammael, 
the  angel  of  death,  chief  of  devils ;  and  early  Christian 
writers,  as  Origen,  considered  Azazel  to  be  the  devil. 
"  Moreover,  the  goat  which  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is 


an  evil  spirit  was  forbidden  by  tho  whole  spirit  of  the 
Law.  Or  is  tho  strange  notion  to  be  entertained  that 
the  o"oat  was  sent  out  with  his  symbolical  burden  of  sin 
as  if  to  vex  tho  devil,  to  deride  and  to  triumph  over  him 
in  his  own  dominion  ?  (Witsius,  Hongstenberg,  Kurtz.) 
May  not  the  matter  be  rather  put  in  this  way  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  evident  that  the  goat  sent  away  coidd  not  stand  in 
the  same  rektion  to  Azazel  as  the  other  did  to  Jehovah. 
Having  been  presented  to  Jehovah  before  tho  lots  were 
cast,  each  goat  stood  in  a  sacrificial  relation  to  Him. 
Tho  casting  of  lots  was  an  appeal  to  tho  decision  of 
Jehovah  (cf.  Josh.  vii.  10,  17  ;  xiv.  2 ;  Prov.  xvi.  33 ; 
Acts  i.  26,  &.C.) ;  it  was  therefore  His  act  to  choose  ono 
of  tho  goats  for  His  ser^'ico  in  tho  way  of  ordinary 
sacrifice,  the  other  for  His  ser^^co  in  carrying  off  the 
sins  to  Azazel.    The  idea  to  be  set  before  tho  Israelites 
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was  the  absolute  annihilation  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
sin  as  a  separation  between  Jehovah  and  his  laeojile; 
the  complete  setting  free  of  their  consciences.  This  was 
expressed  in  later  times  by  the  Psalmist :  '  As  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our 
transgressions  from  us  '  (ciii.  12) ;  and  by  the  prophet, 
'  He  will  subdue  our  iniquities ;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all 
their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea '  (Micah  vii.  19). 
By  this  expressive  outward  sign  the  suis  were  sent  back 
to  the  author  of  sin  itself,  '  the  entirely  separate  one,' 
who  was  banished  from  the  realm  of  grace."  There  is 
considerable  force  in  these  remarks ;  we  will  only  add 
that  CA-il  demons  were  generally  supposed  to  dwell  in 
desolate  regions,  in  company  with  howling  jackals  and 
ecreecMng  owls ;  hence  Jesus  went  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  and  "was  with  the  wild 
beasts  "  (Mark  i.  13) ;  that  the  "  waste  howling  wilder- 
ness" would  be  supposed  to  be  the  proper  place  to 
banish  all  offences  which  marred  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
As  to  the  etymology  of  Azazel,  various  conjectures 
have  been  made.  It  has  been  derived  from  dzal,  "  to 
remove,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  rcduphcated 
form,  implying  great  remoteness,  the  demon  who  dwel- 
Icth  afar  off  in  the  wilderness.  The  root  occurs  in 
Arabic,  but  not  in  Hebrew.  Freytag,  in  his  Lexicon, 
merely  explains  'azazel  by  "  antiquum  nomen  dialjoli." 
In  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  Azazel  is  enu- 
merated as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  two  hundred 
angels,  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  became  enamoured 
with  the  beautifid  daughters  of  men  (see  Gen.  \i.  1, 
"the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men"),  and 
descended  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Armou,  and  co- 
habiting with  the  women  became  the  parents  of  giants 
(Gen.  vi.  4),  three  hundred  cubits  high,  which  devoured 
all  that  men  produced,  when,  other  food  failing,  they 
began  to  devour  men.  Azazel,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  of  some  use,  for  he  taught  men  to  make  swords, 
knives,  shields,  breastplates,  and  how  to  be  able  to  see 
behind  them  (mirrors),  workmanship  of  bracelets  and 
ornaments,  the  use  of  pauit,  &c.  &c.  Accordiug  to  the 
story  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  Azazel  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  Raphael,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  cast 
into  the  desert,  which  is  Dudael,  there  to  remain  till  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  when  he  was  to  be  cast  into  the 
fire  (see  Laurence's  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  chaps, 
vii.  and  x.,  pp.  6,  7). 

Tayish  (-i^?),  probably  from  tush,  "to  push  with  the 
horns,"  "  to  butt,"  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxx.  35 ;  ssxii. 
1-i ;  Prov.  xxx.  31 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  11,  where  it  denotes 
"a  he-goat."  In  Proverbs  the  tmjish  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  four  things  wliich  "'  are  comely  in  going,"  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  stately  march  of  the  leader  of 
the  flock,  which  was  always  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  Hebrews  with  the  notion  of  dignity.  Compare  the 
expression  in  Isa.  xiv.  9,  "  all  the  chief  ones  (margin, 
•great  goats  ')  of  the  earth."  Gedt  ('7^  )  is  used  for 
a  young  "  kid,"  and  is  often  joined  to  'izzim,  "  kid  of 
the  goats;"  it  gave  the  name  to  Eu-gedi,  a  town  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  signifying  "  the  fountain 
of  the  kid."      Ta'jUh  appears  in  the  modern  Arabic 


tays,  the  ordinary  name  for  the  he-goat.  "  The  stately 
march  of  the  he-goat  before  the  herd,  and  his  haughty 
bearing,  as  weU  as  the  dauntless  stare  with  which  he 
scrutinises  a  stranger,  are  well  known  by  all  familiar 
with  the  East ;  and  the  he-goat  is  still  commonly  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  as  a  simile  for  dignity  of  manner 
and  bearmg  "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  88). 

Goats  were  used  as  offerings  in  the  sacrifices ;  their 
milk  was,  and  is  still,  an  important  item  of  food  :  "  Thou 
shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the 
food  of  thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  thy 
maidens  "  (Prov.  xx^-ii.  27).  The  milk  is  used  both  in 
a  fresh  and  curdled  state,  and  is  made  into  butter  and 
cheese.  Goats'  hair  was  employed  as  a  woven  material 
for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi.  7  ;  xxxvi. 
14),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  covering  for  a  bolster, 
or,  as  some  think,  for  a  counterpane.  Their  flesh, 
especially  that  of  the  kid,  was  highly  prized  as  food. 
"  Go  now  to  the  flock,"  Rebekah  said  to  Jacob,  "  and 
fetch  mo  from  thence  two  good  kids  of  the  goats, 
and  I  wiU  make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy  father,  such 
as  he  loveth"  (Gen.  xxxu.  9).  "Gideon  went  in  and 
made  ready  a  kid,"  on  the  occasion  of  an  angel's  visit 
( Judg.  vi.  19) ;  and  Manoah  said  to  the  angel  that  ap- 
peared to  him,  '•  I  pray  thee,  let  us  detain  thee  until  wo 
shall  have  made  ready  a  kid  for  thee  "  (xiii.  15).  A  kid 
is  still  common  food  in  Palestine.  "  "Wlienerer,"  says 
Dr.  Tristram,  "in  the  wilder  i)arts  of  Palestine,  the 
traveller  halts  at  an  Arab  camp,  or  pays  his  visit  to  a 
village  sheikh,  he  is  pressed  to  stay  until  the  kid  can  be 
killed  and  made  ready ;  and  he  has  an  oj^portunity  of 
seeing  in  front  of  the  tent  the  kid  caught  and  prepared 
for  the  cooking,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  women  out 
of  sight  m  the  inner  compartment.  Unless  he  is  pressed 
by  a  necessity  which  the  host  cannot  refuse  to  accept 
as  a  reasonable  excuse,  he  must  wait,  if  he  regards  his 
reputation  for  good  manners,  until  the  feast  is  prepared. 
The  f  reshly-kiUed  kid  is  extremely  tender  and  good,  as 
is  all  meat  if  cooked  as  soon  as  slaughtered,  and  the 
most  fastidious  palate  cannot  detect  the  difference 
between  kid  and  lamb."  The  older  goats,  we  are  told, 
do  not  fiirnish  as  good  meat,  though  eaten  for  mutton 
in  most  parts  of  Palestine.  Lambs  are  not  so  often 
killed  for  food  as  Idds ;  they  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  the 
wool,  while  calves  were  considered  too  expensive  a  luxury 
except  on  some  festive  occasion.  Hence  we  see  the  fuU 
force  of  the  complaint  which  the  prodigal's  elder  brother 
made  to  liis  father  :  "  Thou  never  gavest  me  (even)  a  Jcid, 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends :  but  as  soon  as 
this  thy  son  was  come  ....  thou  hast  killed  for  him 
the  fatted  calf"  (Luke  xv.  29,  30).  The  ancient  Jews 
kept  large  quantities  of  goats  as  well  as  sheep,  and  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Palestine  stiU  rear  a  great  number 
in  some  districts.  "  Goats  are  only  adapted  for  hiUy 
countries  or  pastures  where  there  is  much  brushwood ; 
and  in  siich  districts  they  stipersede  in  Palestine  the 
horned  cattle  of  the  plains.  For  the  downs  and  short 
herbage  of  Arabia  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  as 
sheep ;  but  on  reaching  the  southern  wilderness,  whei'o 
many  dwarf  shrubs  vary  the  herbage,  goats  are  to  be 
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seen  in  large  flocks.  To  tlio  thirsty  plateaux  of  Arabia 
they  are  uusiiited,  and  are  not  moutionod  among  tlio 
possessions  of  Jo].i.  In  tho  rich  maritime  plains  the 
herbage  is  too  succulent  for  tlicir  taste.  Tho  hiUy  dis- 
trict whicli  extends  from  Hebron,  up  tho  centre  of 
Western  Palestine  to  the  Lebanon,  is  of  all  others  that 
most  adapted  for  goats  ;  and  in  this  country  they  have 
been  largely  reared  from  tho  earliest  times.  The 
sheep  and  goats  are  hero  always  seen  together  under 
the  same  shepherd  and  in  company,  yet  they  never 
trespass  on  tho  domain  of  each  other.  The  sheep  as 
they  traverse  the  hill-sido  graze  closely  the  tender 
herbage  and  tho  grass  which  carpets  the  soU ;  the  goats 
generally  filing  in  long  lines  a  little  above  them,  skip 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  browse  the  tender  twigs  and  the 
foliage  of  the  thymes  and  dwarf  shrubs.  .  .  .  Yet 
though  the  goats  thus  mingle  with  tho  sheep  there  is  no 
disposition  on  either  side  for  more  intimate  acquaintance ; 
when  folded  together  at  night  they  may  always  be  seen 
gathered  in  distinct  groups,  and  so  round  the  wells  tlioy 
appear  iustinctively  to  classify  themselves  apart,  as  they 
wait  for  the  troughs  to  bo  filled  "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p. 
88).  The  goat  of  Syria  is  a  well-marked  variety  of  the 
common  ni)xus  cegac/rits,  with  long  thick  pendent  ears, 
often  a  foot  long.  Tho  prophet  Amos  (iii.  12)  speaks  of  a 
shepherd  "  taking  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or 
a  piece  of  an  ear."  It  has  been  supposed  by  some — by 
Harmor,  in  his  interesting  Observations,  nearly  100 
years  ago,  for  instance — that  Amos  is  here  speaking  of 
this  long-eared  goat.  The  Syrian  goat  {Capra  3Iam- 
brica,  Linn.)  is  larger  than  the  common  goat,  and  has 
long  black  hair,  tlaick  recurved  horns;  but  there  is 
another  variety,  which  is  seen  only  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  the  mohair  goat  {Capra  Angorensis,  Linn.), 
which  has  long  silky  hair.  The  varieties  of  the  breed^3 
of  goats  are  perhaps  as  numerous  as  those  of  sheep,  and 
may  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied  by  selection  in 
crossing. 

The  skin  of  the  goat  supplies  material  out  of  Avhich, 
in  the  East,  bottles,  or  vessels  for  carrying  water,  milk, 
or  other  fluid,  are  made.  These  skins  were  similarly 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  had  various 
names  for  these  skin  bottles,  such  as  ub  (^i«j,  from  a 
root  meaning  "  to  be  hollow ;  "  bahbuh  (P^^;^?),  so  called 
from  tho  sounds  it  makes  when  being  emptied,  an 
ononiatopoetic  word,  liko  our  English  bubble,  accord- 
ing to  Geseuius,  from  bdlcaJc,  "  to  pour  out ;"  but  Fiirst 
derives  it  from  a  root,  bulc,  to  which  ho  gives  the  sense 
of  "being  hollow;"  chemeth  (npu),  probably  from  root 
meaning  "  to  enclose ;"  nOd  (t<0,  from  the  idea  of 
being  "hollow."  There  is  another  word,  n'^bel  ('^?:), 
sometimes  used  for  skin-bottles,  which  is  also  aiijilied 
to  any  vessels  made  of  earthenware  ;  see  Isa.  xxx.  14  : 
"  Ho  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  a  potter's  pitcher 
that  is  bi-oken  in  pieces." 

These  goat-skin  or  sheep-skin  bottles  will  help  us  to 
understand  such  Biblical  expressions  as  tho  following  : 
"  I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  tho  smoke  "'  [henud 
bekitor),  "yet  do  I  not  forget  thy  commandments;" 
i.e.,  "  I  am  become   like  a  shrivelled  old  wine-skin, 


black  and  dirty;"  a  very  apt  figure  to  denote  the 
Psalmist's  affliction.  It  is  often  said  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  Jews  to  hang  up  in  the  smoke 
their  goat-skins  for  keeping  wine  (seo  Gcsenius  and 
Fiirst,  s.  V.  ^^<3  nod) ;  but  they  woidd  hardly  have  done 
this  purposely,  for  tho  skins  would  not  thereby  bo  im- 
proved. Probably  the  old  wine-skin  refers  to  one  thathad 
been  carelessly  left  about,  and  had  become  ^vl•inkled  and 
black  from  smoke  and  dirt.  RosenmiiUer  (Ps.  cxix.  83) 
refers  to  tlio  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
hanging  wiue-skins  full  of  new  wine  in  tho  smoke,  in 
order  to  mature  the  wine,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
Hebrews  did  so.  Mr.  Pcrowno  says,  "  In  this  case  the 
figure  would  denote  the  mellowing  and  ripening  of  th© 
character  by  affliction,"  which  seems  a  strained  notion. 
Moreover,  RosenmiiUer  ends  his  note  with  these  words  : 
"  Cum  tali  igitur  iitro  plane  exsiccate  vates  Hebrasus 
scse  comparans  hoc  dicit  :  etiamsi  maximis  conficiar 
miseriis,  tamen  non  desinent  mihi  curse  esse  prsecepta 
tua."  (The  Hebrew  i)oet,  then,  comparing  himself  with 
such  a  dried-up  wine-skin,  says,  "  Even  if  I  am  worn 
out  by  tho  greatest  troubles,  still  thy  commandments 
shall  never  cease  to  be  my  care.")  RosenmiiUer,  there- 
fore, it  appears,  supposed  that  tho  Hebrews  mellowed 
their  wine  in  tho  smoke,  and  sometimes  left  the  empty 
bottles  thei'e.  Tlio  blackness  which  the  skin-bottlo 
wovdd  contract  from  tho  smoke  and  dust  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  gloominess  of  tho  Psalmist's  mind. 
Blackness  is  an  emblem  of  sorrow,  trouble,  and  despair ; 
v.-hiteness,  of  joy  and  prosperity.  Hence  we  can  under- 
stand the  verse  in  the  6Sth  Psalm — 

"  When  tlie  Almighty  scatters  tings, 
It  is  the  same  as  when  there  is  suow  in  (dark)  Zaimon." 

"Wlien  Jehovah  scatters  oiu*  kingly  enemies,  the  bright- 
ness of  prosperity  illumines  the  darkened  land,  just 
as  black  Zaimon  becomes  white  when  covered  ^rith 
snow. 

We  read  in  Joshua  (ix.  4)  how  that  the  Glbeonitea 
"  went  and  made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and 
took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine-bottles,  old, 
and  rent,  and  bound  up;"  these  last,  of  course,  would 
be  the  same  goat-skins  of  which  wo  liavo  been  speaking ; 
and  Dr.  Tristram  toUs  us  that  tliey  arc  "frequently 
patched  and  mended  with  skin  and  pitch."  Tlio  expres- 
sion of  our  Lord  about  "  new  wiuo  bursting  old  bottles  " 
is  thus  readily  intelligible,  for  the  fermentation  of  tho 
new  wine  would  burst  old  skins.  There  is  one  more 
passage  where  tho  goat-skin  bottle  is  mentioned,  which 
requires  a  few  words  of  comment.  The  Psalmist  (Ps. 
Ivi.  8)  complains  to  Jehovah,  "  Thou  knowest  my  rest- 
less wanderings :  put  thou  my  tears  into  tliy  bottle." 
Some  have  supposed  that  reference  is  here  made  to 
lachrymatories,  like  the  small  glass  or  earthen  i)hi:ils, 
with  a  long  neck,  found  in  tho  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  These  vessels  were  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained tears  slied  by  tho  surviving  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  have  been  placed  in  tho  sepulchres  as 
memorials  of  affection.  This  idea  was  first  held  by 
Chifflet,  a  French  physician  who  lived  in  tho  early  part 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  adopted  by  several 
antiquaries.  At  last  it  was  combated  by  Schoepfliu,  a 
German  professor  at  Strasburg,  who  died  there  in  1771. 
He  maiutakied  that  these  vessels  were  not  intended  for 
tears,  but  for  perfumes  and  balms,  destined  to  moisten 
the  funeral  pile  or  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  ChiJflet's  idea  was  piu'e  conjecture,  there 
beiuj:^  no  trace  of  such  a  custom  in  ancient  records  or  on 
monuments.  The  word  lachrymatorium  does  not  exist 
at  all  in  classical  Latin,  or  in  mediaeval  Latin,  with 
such  a  signification.  The  Roman  iirna  into  which  the 
burnt  ashes  of  the  deceased  were  j)laced  sometimes  liad 
a  small  hole  at  the  top,  which  hj  soma  has  been  sup- 
loosed  to  be  for  the  admittance  of  tear-drops,  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  was  so  used.  The  expression, 
therefore,  made  use  of  by  the  Psalmist,  "  Put  thou  my 
tears  into  thy  bottle,"  simply  means,  '"  Be  mindful  of 
my  calamities  ;  collect  all  the  tears  I  have  shed ;  treasure 
tlieni;  as  it  were,  in  thy  bottle.'' 

Dr.  Tristram  witnessed  the  manufacture  of  these 
fjoat-skin  bottles,  which,  he  says,  is  very  euniile.  "  The 
animal  is  skinned  from  the  neck,  by  simply  cutting  o& 
the  head  and  legs,  aud  then  drawing  the  skin  back, 
"without  making  auy  sUt  in  the  Ijolly.  The  apertui'es  for 
the  legs  and  tail  are  at  once  sewn  aud  tied  very  tightly 
up,  and  the  skin  in  this  state,  with  the  hair  on,  is  steeped 
iu  tannm,  and  filled  mth  a  decoction  of  bark  for  a  few 
weeks.  There  are  large  tanneries  in  different  towns, 
where  the  process  is  can-ied  on  on  an  exten!?ive  scale, 
especially  at  Hebron,  where  bottle-making,  both  of  glass 
aud  leather,  is  the  staple  of  the  place.  The  skins  are 
there  partially  tanned,  then  sewn  up  at  the  neck  and 
filled  Avith  water,  the  sutures  beiug  carefully  pitched. 
Tliey  are  then  exposed  to  the  sixu  on  the  ground  for 
several  days,  covered  with  a  strong  decoction  o£  tannin 
and  water  pumped  into  them  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
them  on  the  stretch  till  sufficiently  satm*ated "  {Nat. 
Hist:  Bib.,  p.  92). 

We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  a  representation  of  a 
fishing  scene,  taken  from  one  of  the  slabs  in  the  Assyrian 
department  of  the  British  Museum.  Here  are  to  1)e  seen 
two  men  riding  cross-legged  on  these  inflated  prepared 
skins,  in  the  form  of  the  animal  itseK,  without  head, 
taU,  and  a  portion  of  the  legs,  exactly  answering  to 
Dr.  Tristram's  description  of  the  mode  of  stripping  the 
goat  of  its  skin  as  seen  by  him  in  Palestine.  The  men 
are  riding  these  inflated  skins  quite  at  ease,  aud  di-awing 
fishing  luies  ivith  fish  chat  have  just  hooked  themselves. 
We  hope  to  give  this  interesting  illustration  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  "Fisli  and  Fishing.'' 

According  to  the  Le-\-itical  law  it  was  deemed  an 
offence  '"to  seethe  a  kid  iu  his  mother's  milk."  Three 
times  is  this  command  given,  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19; 
xxxiv.  26 ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  21.  Tarious  explanations 
have  been  given  as  to  the  reason  for  the  prohibition. 
The  Jewish  doctors  considered  it  as  one  of  those  recon- 
dite "statutes"  or  " mysteries,'' which,  like  the  law  of 
the  red  heifer  (Numb.  xix.  2)  and  of  Azazel's  goat, 
should  not  be  siibmitted  to  human  iuvestlgatiou ;  it  will 
be  revealed  r.Jii  explained  by  God  himself  when  the 


Messiah  comes.    The  precept  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  produce  of  the  laud,  in  the  two  passages  in  Exodus, 
'•  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt 
bring  iuto  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.     Thou  shalt 
not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  mUk;"  but  in  Deu- 
teronomy the  precept  stands  in  no  such  connection ; 
there  it  simply  forms  a  joart  of  a  series  of  commands  on 
la-svful  aud  imlawful  food.     "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any- 
thmg  that  dieth  of  itself :  thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the 
stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  it ;   or 
thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien .-  for  thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.    Thou  shalt  not  soethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  mUk."     Does  the  precept  relate  to 
diet  simply  or  to  humane  feelings  ?  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  prohibition  to  eat  sAvine's  flesh,  was  it  designed  to 
wean  the  Israelites  from  any  heathen  superstitious  ? 
This  last-named  opinion  has  met  with  some  support, 
being  held  by  Abarbauel,    Bochart,    John    Gregory, 
Grotius,  Knobel,  &c.     Indeed,  it  is  partly  sanctioned 
by  the  Samaritan  text,  which  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19  has  the 
following  gloss :  '"  For  whosoever  doeth  this  is  as  one 
who  sacrifices  an  abomination  [or  p-c, '  a  reptile '],  and 
tills  is  au  insidt  to  the  God  of  Jacob  "  (see  Dr.  David- 
son's Hebreio  Text  Bevised,  p.  17).     A  similar  addition 
is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Geptuagiut : — ■"  For  he 
who  does  tliis  acts  as  i£  he  sacrificed  a  lizard,  which 
is  a  j)oUution  to  the  God  of  Jacob."      There  is  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  certain  heathen  custom  of  boiling 
a  young  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  and  sprinkling  the 
broth  over  fields,  fruit-trees,  and  gardens,  as  a  chann 
to  secure  plentiful   crops  in  the  ensuing  year.     This 
operation,  which  was  done  after  harvest,  is  spoken  of 
by  Abarbanel  aud  by  Cudworth  [On  the  True  Notion 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  36).     The  latter  quotes  from 
an  anonymous  manuscript  work  of  a  Karaite  Jew,  who 
mentions  this  magical  practice  (see  Kalisch's  Comvi.  on 
Levit.,  part  ii.,  p.  29,  note).      "  Can  it  be  sm-prising, 
then,"  asks  Dr.  Kalisch,  "  that  the  Hebrew  writei*,  who 
taught  that  fruitfuhiess  and  steiility  are  in  the  hands 
of  God  alone,  and  that  he  sends  the  one  and  the  other 
according  to  his  decrees  aud  the  deserts  of  men,  should 
have  looked  with  severe  disa^iproval  upon  a  heathea. 
usage  that  attributed  reality  and  effect  to  vain  super- 
stitions ? ''     This  is  all  quite  true,  and  a  veiy  probable 
explanation  of  the  prohiljition ;  but  we  entirely  agree 
with  Kahsch,  when  he  says,  the  "  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion is  totally  altered  if  we   consider  the  context  in 
which  the  precept  is  introduced  for  the  third  time  iu 
Deuteronomy.     .     .     .     Here  it  is  obviously  treated  as 
a  law  of  diet."     We  believe  that  the  j)recept  origiiiated 
from  Inmiane  feeliugs,  and  that  characteristic  sentiment 
amongst  the  Jews  as  to  the  peculiar  fituess  and  pro- 
priety of  thmgs  :  thus  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of,  and 
forbade  by  a  positive  enactment,  tlie  killiug  of  a  cow 
and  its  calf,  of  a  ewe  and  a  lamb,  the  same  day  ;  they 
might  take  birds'  nests,  but  not  the  old  bird  with  the 
young.     '■  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee 
in  th.e  way  iu   any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  whether 
iliey  bo  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon 
the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  chalt  not  take  the 
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dam  with  the  youug  :  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the 
dam  go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee  ;  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days" 
(Deut.  xxii.  6,  7).  They  might  not  ijlough  with  an  ox 
and  an  ass  yoked  together :  sucli  things  savoured  of 
cruelty,  of  opposition  to  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
nature,  "  as  a  perversion  of  the  eternal  order  of  things, 
and  as  a  culpable  contempt  of  the  relation  that  God 
ordained  to  exist  between  the  mother  and  her  young." 
That  tliis  sentiment  was  firmly  groimded  in  the  Jewish 
mind  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  various  enactments 
relating  to  kind  treatment  of  animals,  but  from  the 
especial  words  of  Philo  on  this  very  subject  (see  Philo, 
De  Humanitatc,  cap.  xviii.). 


by  the  Arabs,  who  say  proverbially  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  *"  She  is  more  lovely  than  an  ibex."  It  is  the 
Capra  Ibex  (Baedon)  of  Forskal,  Capra  Nubiana  of 
F.  Cu'\'ier,  the  Capra  Sinaitica  of  Ehrenberg. 

The  ibex  is  common  in  Arabia  Peti*a3a.  The  Rev. 
F.  W.  Holland  writes :  "  They  are  frequently  shot  by 
the  Bedouins,  who  charge  about  6s.  for  a  fidl-grown 
one,  and  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  a  live  young  one ;  but 
they  are  very  difficidt  to  rear.  I  had  three,  but  they 
all  died,  and  one  of  the  monks  told  me  that  the  year 
before  he  had  twenty,  but  had  lost  them  all.  The 
Bcden,  being  very  shy  and  wary,  keeping  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  also  from  their  colour  very  difficult  to  be 
seen,  are  not  often  detected  by  travellers,  and  have 
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WILD    GOATS    AND    YOUNG.       (ASSYRIAN.) 


Wo  have  only  space  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
wild  goats  mentioned  in  three  places  in  the  Bible. 
Saul  and  three  thousand  men  "  went  to  seek  David  and 
his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats "  (tsurei 
hayye'CUvi)  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2) ;  "  Knowest  thou 
where  the  Avild  goats  bring  forth  ?  "  (Job  xxxix.  1) ; 
"  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the 
rocks  for  the  conies  (hyrax) "  (Ps.  civ.  18).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  animal  in  question  is  always  associated 
with  rocks  and  hills.  The  Hebrew  word  {i/d'cl,  plural 
ye'cUm)  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  "to  climb," 
"to  ascend,"  and  fitly  descril)cs  the  ibex,  or  wild 
goat,  which  is  found  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  and 
in  Palestine.  This  animal,  which  is  a  relative  of  the 
Swiss  ibex  or  steinbock,  is  now  called  the  Bcden,  or 
Jaela ;  the  former  being  tlie  specific  Arabic  name,  the 
latter  the  Hebrew,  though  the  latter  word  is  also  used 


therefore  been  supposed  to  bo  much  more  scarce  than 
they  really  are.  The  kids,  before  they  are  able  to 
accompany  the  old  ones,  are  concealed  by  the  mother 
under  some  rock,  and  appai-ently  are  only  visited  at 
night.  I  once  caught  a  little  one  which  ran  out  from 
under  a  rock  as  I  was  climbing  a  mountain.  The  poor 
little  creature  had  evidently  heard  me  coming,  and  ran 
out  thinking  I  was  its  mother.  The  Arab  who  Avas  with 
me  was  veiy  anxious  to  wait  near  it  till  evening  to  shoot 
the  old  one,  and  he  said  tliere  must  bo  auotlier  kid  close 
by,  as  two  were  always  dropped  at  a  bii-th,  but  we  faUed 
to  find  a  second.  Their  wai^uing  cry  is  a  shrill  kind  of 
whistle." 

According  to  Dr.  Tiistram,  the  Bcden  is  not  so  raro 
in  Palestine  as  has  been  supposed.  "In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Engcdi,  while  encamped  by  the  Dead  Sea 
shore,   we  obtained  several  fine  specimens,  and  very 
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intercstiug  it  was  to  fiucl  tliis  graceful  creature  by  tlie  j  of  Saul Wlien  clamljeriug  on  the  height?' 

very  fountain  to  which  it  gave  name  (Eugedi,  i.e.,  j  above  Engedi  I  often,  by  the  help  of  my  glass,  saw  tuq 
'  fountain  of  the  kid '),  and  in  the  spot  where  it  roamed  ibex  at  a  distance,  and  once,  when  near  Marsaba,  only  a 
of  old,  while  DaAad  wandered  to  escjipe  the  persecutions  '  few  miles  from  Jerusalem,  started  one  at  a  distance  of 
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400  yards.  At  tho  south  end  of  tho  Dead  Scatliey  wcro 
common,  and  I  have  picked  up  a  liom  both  near  Jericho 
on  tho  hills,  and  also  on  tho  hills  of  Moab  on  the  eastern 
side.  At  Jericho,  too,  I  obtained  a  young  one,  which  I 
hoped  to  rear,  but  which  died  after  I  had  had  it  for  ten 
days,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  milk  with  which  it  was  fed 
being  sour.  Further  north  and  west  wo  did  not  find  it, 
though  I  have  reason  to  bclicvo  that  a  few  linger  en 
the  mountains  between  Samaria  and  tho  Jordan,  and 
perhaps  also  on  somo  of  tho  spurs  of  Lebanon.  We 
found  its  teeth  in  the  breccia  of  bono  caverns  in  tho 
Lebanon,  pi'oving  its-  former  abundance  there.  The 
wild  goat  has  one,  or  more  generally  two,  young  at  a 
birth,  and  tho  horns  of  the  female  arc  much  smaller 
than  those  of  tho  male,  which  in  fine  specimens  are 
three  feet  long,  with  large  round  rings  or  ridges  on  tlio 
front  face.  The  flesh  of  the  Beden  is  excellent  venison, 
far  superior  to  the  diy  meat  of  the  gazelle,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  venison  which  Esau  went  to  hunt  for  his 
father  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaja.'  The  horns  of  the 
ibex  are  in  much  request  at  Jerusalem  for  knife-handles 
and  othor  manufactures  "  [Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  pp.  96,  97). 
Another  Hobr(>w  word,  alchd,  occurs  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  as 
one  of  the  animals  allowed  for  food ;  it  is  rendered 
"  wild  goat "  in  our  version,  but  what  this  name  denotes 
is  pure  conjecture. 

Figures  of  the  il)ex  are  common  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  where  they  are  represented  as  being  hunted 
and  shot  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  sometimes  in  the 
hands  of  somo  Assyrian  deity. 

In  the  inscription  of  the  broken  obelisk,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  wild  animals  hunted  (killed  or  cap- 


1  This  is  extremely  uncertaiu ;  tlio  Hebrew  vror.l  tsayid  or 
isc^jdah  denotes  "  what  is  taken  in  liuntiuq-,"  "game  of  any  kiucl," 
"  food."  We  suspect  the  gazelle  would  have  been  more  easily 
tilled  thau  the  ibss,  which  is  ono  of  the  most  wary  of  all  animals. 


tui'cd  alive)  by  Assur-nat  sir-pal,  mention  is  made  of 
anni,  iurdchi,  null,  and  yacli.  What  the  three  first- 
named  animals  denote  is  matter  of  conjecture,  but  tho 
Assyrian  word  ya-e-li  closely  resembles  the  Hebrew, 
and  very  probably  denotes  "ibexes"  (see  Rawlinson's 
West  Asia  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.,  pi.  28,  line  20 ;  and 
!Norris's  Assyrian  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  453). 

CHAMOIS. 

Tlic  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  zemer  occurs  only  in 
the  list  of  animals  allowed  for  food  (Deut.  xiv.  5).  The 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  give  "  camel-leopard  "  as  tho 
animal  intended.  It  certainly  is  not  the  camel-leopard, 
an  animal  of  South  and  Central  Africa,  for  though 
representations  of  the  giraffe  occur  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  as  tribute  from  Ethiopia,  it  is  not  possible 
that  it  should  have  been  named  as  la^vful  food  for 
the  Israelites,  whether  in  Palestine  or  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  spring," 
"  to  jump,"  and  this  is  tho  only  clue,  which,  as  it 
would  apply  to  wild  goats,  sheep,  deer,  or  anteloiies,  is 
obviously  too  vague  even  to  form  a  conjecture  from. 
It  is  probably  not  the  chamois,  which  does  not  now 
occur  in  Palestine ;  it  may  have  occurred  at  one  time, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  former  existence  in 
that  country.  The  chamois  is  said  to  be  found  in  all 
the  high  mountain  chains  of  Western  Asia.  Zemcr  luis 
been  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the  aoiiclacl  or  Jcehcch 
{Ammotrarjiis  tragelaplms,  Gray)  of  North  Africa  and 
Arabia  Petrasa.  This  goat-  like  animal  is  really  a  wild 
sheep,  very  active,  an  inhabitant  of  high  and  inacces- 
sible i)laces,  with  strong  honis  of  great  size  curving 
backwards.  Its  figure  occurs  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  it  is  quite  possible  the  animal  itself  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Jews ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  thau  form  conjectures. 


THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

0EDER3    :^n.— XIV.     CAEY0PHYLLEJ3,    FKANKENIACE^,    PAEONYCHIACE^,    AND    MOLLUGINE.^. 

BY    V,-.    CAIir^UTHERS,    F.R.S.,  KEEPER   OF   THE    BOTANICAL    DEPAKTMENT,    BRITISH    MUSEUM. 


jkHE  plants  of  tlic  four  orders  here  grouped 
together, '  while  they  exhibit  many  im- 
portaut  points  of  difference,  arc  yet  re- 
lated to  each  other  by  so  many  essential 
characters,  that  they  naturally  arrange  themselves  in 
one  gi-eat  family.  Tho  ])()sition  of  tlio  stamens,  and  the 
presenco  or  absence  of  the  corolla,  which  generally  supply 
valuable  characters  for  classification,  are  of  importance 
hero  only  in  relation  to  the  minor  groups  in  vrliich  the 
plants  are  arranged. 

Tho  Pink  family  [Caryophylleai)  consist  of  rather 
more  than  a  thousand  species  of,  for  the  most  part, 
inconspicuous  annual  or  perennial  licrbs,  found  in  the 
temperate  and  frigid  regions  of  the  world,  chiefly  iu  tho 
northern  hemisphere.     Bianthus  caryophyllus  (Linn.) 


is  the  source  of  the  inuumeral)le  varieties  of  cloves  and 
carnations  fomid  in  our  gardens.  Many  species  of 
Dianthus  and  Silenc  have  handsome  flowers,  and  tho 
abundant  star-like  blossoms  of  some  stitch-worts  whiten 
our  hedge-banks  in  early  summer ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  plants  of  the  order  are  small,  and  have  incon- 
spicuous floAvers. 

The  British  flora  contahis  nearly  sixty  species,  somo 
being  the  most  common  weeds  in  cultivated  grounds  and 
waste  i)laces,  and  by  tho  waysides,  such  as  the  chick- 
weeds,  catch-flies,  spurrys,  and  stitch- worts.  Boissier 
records  eighty-five  species  from  Palestine,  tho  princii)al 
portion  of  which  are  found  only  on  the  high  moimtains 
of  the  north;  a  few  are  desert  weeds  which  occur  in 
the  Dead  Sea  region,  and  the  remainder  are  met  with 
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in  stony  places  and  cultiTated  fields  over  Palestine. 
Among  these  common  pknts  are  many  that  aro  familiar 
to  us  in  Britain,  such  as  the  common  chicbweed  (Stel- 
laria  media,  Linn.),  mouse-ear  {Cerastiiim  glomeratum, 
Thuil.),  and  soapwort  {Savov.aria  ofwinalis,  Linn.). 

The  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  liave 
introduced  into  the  text  the  name  of  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  Pink  family— tho  cockle— as  their  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  r^t-x?  [haeshah)  iu  Job  sxxi.  40 :  "  Let 
thistles  grow  instead  of  -wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 
barley."  Various  attempts  hare  Ijeeu  made  to  connect 
this  word  with  a  special  pknt.  The  Seventy  in  their 
translation  rendered  it  by  Bdros,  the  "  bramble  bush ;" 
the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  some  other  early  versions  have 
translated  it  vaguely  as  "  thom."  Celsius  considers  it  to 
be  the  aconite,  while  the  hemlock  and  tho  nightshade 
have  each  been  advocated  by  others.  Lady  Cailcott  sees 
no  reason  for  giving  up  tho  authorised  translation,  and 
consequently  considers  that  our  puik-tlowered  cockle,  a 
very  troublesome  weed  to  English  farmers,  or  one  of  its 
varieties,  is  tho  plant  intended.  Our  British  plant  is 
indeed  found  within  the  Palestine  area,  but  only  as 
au  advanced  member  of  the  uorthern  flora,  and  it  is  not 
met  with  further  south  than  the  moiiutain  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  consequently  not  m 
the  corn-fields  of  the  country. 

The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  a  root  meaninp; 
"fetid"'  or  "bad,"  and  this  has  induced  Tristram  to 
recognise  in  \i  a  plant  not  only  useless  cr  hui'tful,  but 
one  that  is  also  offensive  to  the  smell.  He  accordingly 
buggests  that  a  diseased  condition  of  the  barley  itself 
may  be  meant,  in  which  the  starch  of  the  grain  is  re- 
placed by  a  minute  black  dust,  consist '  ig  of  the  ores 
of  a  fungus  {Tillctia  caries,  Tid.).  that  have  "  very 
offensive  odour,  like  that  of  decayed  fish.  The  stinking 
Arums  which  are  not  infrequent  in  Palestine  might  also, 
he  thinks,  suit  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

It  seems,  however,  more  jjrobablo  that  "  noisome 
weeds,"  the  marginal  reading  in  oiu*  English  Bible,  is  as 
precise  an  intei-prctation  as  can  be  given  to  this  word. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  what  is  generally 
considered  to  bo  the  plural  form  cc^*?  {beushhn)  in 
Isa.  V.  2  and  4,  where  it  is  transLated  "  wild  grapes .'' 
"My  weU-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  friutfid 
hill:  and  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered  oiit  the  stones 
thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and 
built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  winc- 
j)ress  therein :  and  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
gi-apes,  and  it  brought  forth  ivild  grapes." 

Hasselquist  believed  that  the  prophet  here  referred 
to  the  hoary  nightshade  (Solanuvi  sanctum,  Linn.), 
which  ho  foimd  to  be  a  common  plant  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  the  East.  It  may  be  said  to  resemble  tho 
vine  in  ha-sdng  a  shrubby  stem,  and  received  the  Arabian 
name  of  Aneb-el-dil,  or  "  wolf's  grapes,"  no  doubt  from 
its  bunches  of  tempting  luscious-looking,  but  really 
poisonous  berries  that  are  not  unlike  in  general  appear- 


ance a  cluster  of  gi-apes.  He  found  this  pernicious 
plant  springing  up  as  a  noxious  weed  in  the  -s-ineyards, 
and  saw  in  it  a  singular  fitness  for  the  figiu-e  in  tho 
prophet's  parable.  Jerome  rendered  it  lairusca:,  the 
small  dark-red  grapes  of  the  wild  \Tne  (not  the  Vitis 
lahrusca,  Linn.,  which  is  a  Noi-th  American  plant), 
which  are  vciy  sour  and  useless.  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  the  translators  of  our  Authonsed  Version, 
by  P.,osenmiiller  and  otliers. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  nan-ative  of  the 
parable  requires  not  the  fruit  of  an  intruding  pernicious 
or  worthless  plant,  bxit  the  obnoxious  fruit  borne  by  a 
carefully  selected  and  precious  vine.  The  vineyard  is 
planted  with  the  vine  of  Sorek,  a  famous  variety,  and 
it  is  well  cared  for  by  the  husbandman.  To  its  lord, 
however,  it  yields  not  the  fruit  which  the  quality  o£ 
the  plant  led  him  to  expect,  but  worthless  and  obnoxious 
grapes.  So  the  lord  threatens  to  throw  down  tlie  waUs, 
and  only  when  thus  unprotected  do  the  briers  and  tl'.orns 
spring  up  where  only  jrrecious  vines  were  found  before. 
With  this  agrees  also  the  exposition  ot  the  parable 
as  given  in  a  succeeding  verse  :  "  The  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of 
Judah  his  pleasant  plant :  and  he  looked  for  judgment, 
Imt  liehold  oppression ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold 
a  cry." 

It  accords  then  better  with  the  context.  In  both 
passages  where  the  word  is  used,  to  consider  it  as  an 
adjective,  with  its  substantive  understood :  iu  the  one 
passage  the  singular  feminine  expresses  a  worthless 
weed  in  opposition  to  the  nutritious  barley;  in  the 
ther,  the  plural  masculino  expresses  the  obnoxious 
grapes  instead  of  the  grapes  of  Sorek. 

The  Sea-heath  family  (Franlceniacece)  contains  some 
thirty  species  of  small  plants  chiefly  foimd  on  the  coasts 
of  temperate  or  warm  countries.  They  probably  belong 
to  a  smgle  genus.  In  cur  British  tiora  the  family  is 
represented  by  one  species,  a  small  plant  spreading  close 
on  the  ground,  with  wiry  stems,  numerous  tutted  leaves 
and  inconspicuous  rose-coloured  flowers,  found  chiefly 
in  the  salt  marshes  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  England. 
Two  species  of  similar-looking  plants  are  loimd  iu 
Palestine,  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant. 

The  Whitlow-worts  (ParonycMacecc)  are  a  larger 
family,  consisting  of  somewhat  over  one  hundred  species 
of  humble  tiifted  plants  with  small  leaves  and  minute 
flowers,  occurring  generally  in  sandy  places.  Six  species 
are  found  iu  Britain,  and  about  the  same  number  iu  tho 
sandy  fields  of  Palestine.  The  family  is  more  numer- 
ously represented  m  the  Sinai  region,  and  in  the  desci'ls 
to  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Carpet-wc&ds  {Mollugineaa)  are  a  similar  group 
of  small  inconspicuous  weeds  found  in  tho  warmer 
regions  of  the  world,  ■without  a  representative  iu  Britain, 
and  having  but  one  specie^;  iu  Palestine — a  glaucous 
plant,  with  small  white  flowers,  found  iu  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country. 
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SECOND  PAET. 


CHAP.    II.    18-III.    -21. 

^l^lr  ^"^  ^  "^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  plead  Avitli  the  alarmed 
lyVvJlW  ^^*^  conscience-strickeu  people  of  Jeru- 
(!v  ^^^vicy  salem  and  Judasa.  Tliey  listened  to  liis 
i^35  ^i^^Si^  voice ;  tliey  accei>ted  eorrectiou  ;  they  put 
their  trust  iu  Jehovah ;  tlicy  drew  near  to  their  God. 
At  the  prophet's  commaud  they  turuod  uuto  the  Lord 
Trith  fasting,  and  with  niourniujif,  and  with  Avoeping. 
A  fast  was  sanctified,  a  restraint  proclaimed ;  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  laud,  from  the  elder  to  the  suclding, 
■were  assembled  iu  the  Temple  ;  bride  and  bridegroom 
exchanged  then*  festive  garments  for  sackcloth,  their 
joy  for  moiu'uing ;  and  the  priests,  standing  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  wept  out  the  prayer, 
"  Spare  thy  people,  0  Jeliovah  ;" 

and,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold,  the  Lord  hearkened 
and  heard,  and  repented  Him  of  the  evil,  and  returned 
and  left  beliuid  Him  a  blessing.  Jealous  for  their  fair 
repute  among  the  nations  (cluip.  ii.  18),  "  Ho  had 
compassion  on  his  people,"  and  answered  their  prayer ; 
promising  that  they  .should  no  more  be  a  "  reproach 
among  tho  nations,"  who  were  So  ready  to  "  scoff  at  " 
tlicm ;  that  men  should  not  ask  in  derision,  "  Where 
is  their  God  ? "  since  the  laud  should  once  more  be 
covered  with  a  wa^-ing  wealth  of  ccn-n,  and  Ho  would 
send  them  l^read  and  Aviue  and  oil  till  they  were  satis- 
fied therewith.  In  short,  the  answer  of  ver.  19  is  a 
simple  and  exact  response  to  tlie  prayer  of  A'er.  17. 

And  in  the  succeeding  verses  of  the'  chapter  this 
promise  of  good  is  defined  and  expanded.  The  Divine 
Voice  lingers  on  tlie  details  of  the  coming  benediction, 
as  tliough  in  his  mercy  God  were  patiently  seeking  to 
comfort  the  weary  and  despondent  hearts  of  his  people, 
to  meet  and  remove  every  suggestion  of  despair,  to 
recover  them  to  the  strengtli  of  hope.  First  of  all.  He 
promises  to  deliver  them  fro:n  that  pest  of  locusts,  that 
great  army  before  which  all  faces  had  gone  pale.  But 
the  promise  is  couched  iu  terms  which  have  given  rise 
tr  "jauch  controversy  (ver.  20). 

"  I  send  the  norllicriier  far  away  from  you, 

Aud  drive  him  into  the  laud  of  drought  and  desert. 

His  van  toward  the  Eastern  Sen, 
And  his  rear  toward  the  Western  Sea ; 
And  his  stench  shall  rise  up, 
And  his  ill  savour  ascend." 

Who  is  this  "northerner  ?■'  Tlio  locusts,  as  Jerome 
and  all  the  commentators  tell  us,  commonly  came  from 
the  south,  not  from  tho  north  of  Judea ;  whereas  the 
Assyrian  was  frequently  designated  "  tho  Northerner," 
or  "  lum  of  the  north,"  by  tho  Hebrew  proi)hcts.  Must 
not  Joel  have  been  thinking  of  tho  Assyrian  army  when 
he  wrote  this  verse,  aud  not  of  a  fliglit  of  locusts  ?  It 
is  not  safe  to  dogmatise  on  the  question ;  but  on  tho 


I  whole,  the  probabilities  are,  I  think,  that  it  was  tho 

I  locusts  he  had  iu  his  mind,  not  the  Assyrians. 

j       There  are  at  least  four  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

I  (1.)  AU  other  indications  of  time  point,  as  we  have  seen, 

j  to  the  reign  of  Joash  as  the  dato  of  Joel's  prophetic 

'  activity,  and  tho  Assyi-ians  did  not  begin  their  career 

of  conquest  tiU  after  Joash  had  been  long  gathered  to 

'  his  fathers.     To  permit  these  other  indications,  some  of 

•  which  ai'e  tolerably  plain,  to  bo  overruled  by  a  single 

i  hint,  and  this  hint  so  obscure  as  that  suggested  by  the 

!  verse  before  us,  would  be  to  violate  one  of  tho  simplest 

and  most  reasonable  canons  of  interpretation.     (2.)  The 

entii'c  prophecy  seems  to  be  a  description  of  tho  con- 

!  sequences,  physical  and  moral,  of  a  plague  of  locusts  un- 

[  paralleled  iu  the  history  of  man  :  it  does  not  contain  a 

solitary  clear  allusion  to  an  invasion  by  the  Assyrians 

I  or  by  any  other  hostile  raco.     (o.)  Even  to  this  A'crse 

i  the  Assj'rian  hji)othesis  is  a  lamentably  insufficient  key. 

:  It  cxpLiins  only  tho  first  line,  and  makes  mere  nonsense 

I  of  the  lines  that  follow.     For  Avlien  was  tho  main  body 

of  an   Assyrian    army   di'iven  —  i.e.  blown — into    the 

Arabian  desert,  its  van  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  its  rear 

into  the  Mediterranean,  and  left  to  rot  till  its  stench 

went  up  and  its  ill  savour  ascended  to  poison  the  air  ? 

And  (4.)  the  fact  that,  as  Jerome  says,  "the  sAvarms  of 

locusts  are  more  generally  brought  by  the  south  winds 

than  the  north,"  implies  that  they  did  sometimes  como 

from  the  north.     And,  indeed,  more   recent  travellers 

assure  us  that  in  Palestine  "  locusts  come  and  go  A\'ilh 

all  AA'inds,"  and  that  .swarms  of  them  are  often  found  in 

the  Syrian  desei't  on  the  north  of  Galilee.     On  all  these 

gi'ounds  we  shall  do  well,  I  think,  to  conclude  that '"  the 

northerner  *'  is  here  a  proj)hctic  designation  of  locust 

SAvarms  that  fell  on  Judaea  from  the  northern  deserts, 

and  that  the  comparatiA'o  infrequency  of  such  an  CA-ent 

lent  a  new  accent  of  terror  to  the  tones  in  Avhich  men 

spoke  of  it,  and  led  them  to  recognise  it  more  clearly 

as  a  judgment  from  Heaven. 

That  which  came  from  tho  north  is  to  bo  di'iven  aAvay 
by  the  north  wind,  or  rather,  by  a  wind  Avhich  veers 
through  all  the  northern  jioints  of  the  compass — north, 
north-west,  and  north-cast ;  so  that  while  the  main  body 
of  locusts  are  blown  into  the  southern  deserts  of  Arabia 
to  perish  in  the  arid  burning  wastes,  their  van  is  to  bo 
bloAVn  into  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  on  the  cast,  and  their 
rear  into  tho  blue  AVaters  of  tho  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  Commenting  on  this  verse,  St.  Jerome  says, 
"  Even  in  our  own  timo  Ave  have  seen  the  land  of  Judiea 
covered  by  swarms  of  locusts,  which,  so  soon  as  the  Avind 
rose,  were  j^recipitatcd  into"  tho  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  "  And  Avhen  tho  shores  of  both  A\'cre 
filled  with  heaps  of  dead  locusts,  AAiiicli  the  AVTxtors  had 
throAAni  up,  their  corruption  and  stench  became  so 
noxious,  that  even  tlio  atmosphere  was  polluted,  a?id 
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both  men  and  beasts  suffered  from  the  consequent  pesti- 
lence." 

In  the  last  line  of  this  verse,,  Joel  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  the  doom  on  tho  locust  flight,  ''He  cloeth  great 
things."  It  is  worth  while  to  mark  this  phrase,  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  closing  line  of  tho  next  verse  (ver. 
21),  "  for  Jehovah  doeth  great  things,''  since  we  thus 
get  a  capital  instance  of  the  necessity  of  reading  pro- 
phecy as  poetry,  and  of  mixing  a  httle  imagination  with 
common  sense  as  we  read  it.  A  veiy  prosaic  person,  if 
he  deigned  to  notice  the  identity  of  phrase  iu  these  two 
lines,  could  not  fail  to  be  puzzled  by  it.  He  would  say, 
'•  Tho  locusts  have  done  groat  things,  and  therefore  they 
are  doomed  to  destruction;  Jehovah  has  done  great 
things,  and  therefore  the  Jews  are  to  trust  and  j)raiso 
Him!  Can  a  fountain  send  out  of  the  same  jet  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?  How  can  it  be  both  wrong  and  right 
to  do  great  things  ?  How  can  it  both  provoke  doom 
and  deserve  praise  ?  "  But  if,  remembering  that  Joel 
was  a  poet,  we  put  a  Httle  imagination  at  his  service — 
and  so  much  we  are  bound  to  do  for  every  poet — we 
shall  easily  understand  that,  to  the  poet's  eye,  the 
eagerness  v/ith  which  the  locusts  pounced  on  every  green 
thing  would  seem  like  a  cruel  exultation  iu  the  ruin  they 
wroughf,  as  if  they  were  boasting  themselves  in  their 
might ;  and  that  with  a  somewhat  rueful  irony  he 
would  say  of  them,  "  Thoy  do  great  things !  A  mighty 
acliievem'jnt  this  of  theirs ! "  "vVo  shall  easily  under- 
stand that  when,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  mood,  he 
turned  to  contemplate  tho  Di\dne  dehverauce,  and  saw 
the  land  rejoicing  in  its  recovered  beauty  and  fruitful- 
ness,  he  would  use  the  very  same  words  to  express  his 
pride  in  tho  power  and  mercy  of  God,  and  say,  "  Jehovah 
in  very  deed  doeth  great  things!  He  breathes  on  the 
locusts,  and  they  are  gone  !  He  smiles  on  the  wasted 
blackened  laud ;  and,  lo  !  tho  pastures  are  green  mth 
springing  verdm-e,  the  fields  yellow  with  corn,  tho  hill- 
sides purple  with  loaded  vines." 

"  Jehovah  was  jealous  for  his  land"  we  aro  told  (ver. 
18),  "  and  had  compassion  on  his  peojile ; "  and  now  Ho 
addresses  words  of  encouragement  to  the  land,  and  to 
the  beasts  that  roamed  over  it,  and  to  tho  men  who 
tilled  it.  The  whole  land  had  "lamented"  under  its 
wasted  fields  and  withered  harvest  and  sickening 
orchards,  under  crumbHng  garners  and  barns  falling 
to  decay  (chap.  i.  10 — 12,  17) ;  and  now,  to  the*mourning 
land,  there  comes  tho  message — 

"Fear  not,  0  land,  rejoice  and  be  glad." 

The  cattle  had  '•  groaned,"  the  herds  of  oxen  had  been 
"  bewildered,"  because  they  coidd  find  no  pastures,  and 
because  the  water-courses  were  dried  up ;  tho  flocks  of 
sheep  had  "mom-ned  tho  guilt"  which  had  provoked  a 
judgment  so  terrible  (chap.  i.  12) ;  and  to  them  there 
now  comes  the  message — 

"JFear  not,  ye  leastsof  the  field. 
For  the  pastures  of  tlie  -wildemess  grow  green. 
For  tlie  tree  bearetli  its  irxxit. 
Fig-tree  and  vine  do  yield  their  strength." 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  had  trembled ;  the  hus- 
bandmen had  "  blenched,"  the  vine-dressers  "  wailed," 


the  ministers  of  the  altar  had  "'  wept "  (chap.  i.  11 — 

13) ;  and  to  them  now  comes  tho  message — 

"  And  ye,  ye  sons  of  Zion,  rejoice  and  be  glad  iu  Jehovah  your 
God." 

The  blessing  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the  judgment  had  been, 
the  joy  as  tho  sorrow  :  as  land  and  beasts  and  men  had 
lamented  and  cried  unto  tho  Lord,  so  land  and  beasts 
and  men  waro  to  bo  glad  and  to  rejoice  in-  Him  (chap, 
ii.  21—23). 

Tho  Di^-ino  blessing  was  to  assume  two  forms.  There 
was  to  be  a  down-potir  of  rain  ;  there  was  also  to  be  an 
outpouring  of  tho  Sphit :  happier  times  were  coming, 
so  also  was  a  character  more  pure,  and  lofty,  and  spiritual 
in  its  tone  (vs.  23 — 32).  "  Drought  never  yet  brought 
dearth  to  England ;"  but  under  tho  fcr\-id  sun  of  tho 
East,  dearth  is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  drought. 
If  the  early  rain — that  is,  the  autimin  rain,  the  rain  of 
sowing-time — is  withheld,  or  the  latter  rain — that  is,  the 
spring  rain,  which  fills  the  cars  before  harvest — the  com 
is  commonly  burned  up  from  tho  roots,  tho  pastures 
turn  brown,  man  and  beast  are  exposed  to  famine ;  and 
only  too  frequently  the  famine  is  made  more  deadly  by 
pestilence.  The  plaguo  of  locusts  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  plague  of  drought,  and  between  tliem  they  had  re- 
duced the  land,  goodly  and  fertile  as  "  the  garden  of 
Eden,"  to  a  desolate  wilderness.  Tho  only  hope  of  re- 
covery lay  in  copious  and  abundant  rain.  And  in  the 
East  tho  efEocts  of  rain  aro  as  rapid  and  marvellous  as 
the  effects  of  drought.  In  a  few  days  the  streaming 
showers  transform  tlie  face  of  tho  laud  as  by  enchant- 
ment ;  the  bare  parched  earth  clothes  itself  in  robes  of 
living  green ;  the  trees  rustle  with  foliage ;  the  lovely 
wild  flowers  clothe  tho  grass  with  beauty  and  fiU  the 
air  with  fragrance;  and  tho  despondent  husbandmen 
and  vine-dressers  glow  with  renewed  activity  and  hope. 
Such  a  transformation  was  now  to  pass  over  tho  land 
which  tho  drought  had  parched  and  the  loctists  stripped. 
Bain  is  promised,  with  an  iteration  which  woidd  bo 
most  grateful  to  an  Oriental  ear. 

•'  Ye  sons  of  Zion,  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  your  God, 
For  He  giveth  you  the  early  rain  when  it  is  due.i 
And  causeth  copious  rains  to  come  down  on  you. 
Early  and  latter  rain — this,  first  of  all." 

'  By  a  little  violence  done  to  the  Hebrew,  the  phrase  rendered 
"Ho  giveth  you  the  earhj  rain  iclien  it  is  due,"  may  be  rendered, 
"  He  giveth  you  the  teacher  of  righteousness."  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators prefer  the  latter  rendering,  although  they  differ  wdely 
in  their  interpretations  of  it.  Abarbanel  explains  "  the  teacher  of 
righteousness"  thus  :  "  He  is  the  King  Messiah,  who  should  teach 
them  the  way  in  which  they  should  walk,  and  the  works  that  they 
should  do."  Others  understand  Joel  to  be  "  the  teacher  ;"  others 
find  in  this  title  "  the  ideal  teachei-,  or  the  collective  body  of  mes- 
sengers from  God."  DeUtzsch  even  includes  all  these  explanations 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  term.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  construction  of  the  Hebrew,  it  seems  to  me  that 
two  reasons  are  fatal  to  this  rendering.  (1)  The  word  nioreh, 
which  docs  at  times  mean  "  teacher,"  is  used  twice  in  the  verse ; 
and  on  tho  second  occasion,  as  all  scholars  are  agreed,  it  means 
"  rain."  Unless  there  were  very  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  not  be  wise,  if  it  were  lawful,  to  read  the  same  word  in  the  same 
sentence  and  construction  in  twov/idely  different  senses.  And  (2) 
there  is  surely  a  strong  reason  for  taking  it  in  the  sense  of  "  rain." 
The  whole  tone  of  the  passage  implies  that  Joel  is  about  to  set  forth 
one  blessingrtrst  (mark  the  force  of  "  this,  first  of  all,''  in  ver.  23,  as 
compared  with  "  aftenvard,"  in  ver.  2S)  ;  and  that  afterward  be  is 
about  to  describe  a  second  blessing — viz.,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  consequent  exaltation  of  the  national  character.     To 
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So  soasonablo  and  so  abundant  aro  tlio  rains  to  bo  that 
tho  land  is  to  take  fertility  again,  "tho  barns"  aro  to 
"grow  full  of  {^frain,  "  tiao  vats  "  aro  to  "  run  over  with 
newwinoand  with  oil;"  "tho  yeavd  which  the  locust 
hath  eaten  " — a  fino  and  boldly  picturesque  figure  for 
the  produce  of  tho  years — are  to  bo  "  made  good,"  and 
every  trace  of  tho  great  ruin  wrouglit  by  tho  great 
"  camp  "  of  God  is  to  disappear  (vs.  23 — 25). 

This  is  tho  first  blessing — the  blessing  of  happier  out- 
ward conditions.  But  there  is  a  second,  and  far  greater, 
blessing  to  come.  Tho  showers  of  rain  aro  but  a  pre- 
lude to  the  outpouring  of  tho  Spirit,  and  tho  recovered 
beauty  and  fertility  of  tho  knd  aro  but  a  typo  of  the 
heightened  spiritual  character,  vigour,  and  f ruitfulness 
of  the  redeemed  people.  Tho  description  of  this  second 
benediction  commences  in  verse  28,  but  in  verses  26,  27 
wo  havo  an  artistic  and  most  graceful  transition  from 
tha  lower  to  tho  higher  tlieme,  from  the  first  to  tho 
second  blessing.  It  is  just  one  of  these  touches  whicli 
wo  should  admiro  in  any  but  an  inspired  poet.  Why 
should  wo  not  also  admiro  it  in  a  poet  inspired  from 
above  ?  Tlio  first  blessing,  seasonable  and  copious  rain, 
is  to  bring  an  abundance  of  grain,  oil,  and  wine ;  and  tho 
people  are  to  eat  their  food  with  gladness  and  simplicity 
of  heart,  praising  and  blessing  God.  It  was  to  induce 
this  devout  and  thankful  recognition  of  the  Divine 
presence  that  the  judgment  had  been  sent.  Dulled  by 
routine,  blinded  by  use  and  wont,  tho  Jews  had  couio 
to  regard  tho  succession  of  tho  seasons  and  tho  bounty 
of  tho  year  in  a  hard  mechanical  way,  as  though  Katuro 
wero  a  mere  engine  or  machine — a  vast  mill,  grinding 
out  certain  very  convenient  supplies,  but  -with  no  Divine 
power  in  it,  no  Divine  Person  to  control  and  regulate  it. 
Harvests  were  a  matter  of  course.  You  sowed  so  much 
seed ;  tho  rains  fell,  tho  sun  shone,  "  and  there  you 
were."  It  was  all  a  question  of  human  toil  and  natural 
law.  God  might  indeed  havo  made  men  and  ordained 
laws  agos  ago;  but  Ho  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  re- 
sults of  these  laws  as  manipulated  by  human  skill  and 
labour  month  ])y  month  and  year  by  year.  It  was  to 
convince  them  of  a  Divine  Presence  immnnont  in  Nature, 
to  make  them  pure  and  strong  and  happy  by  drawing 
their  hearts  to  Himself,  that  God  interrupted  the  usual 
sequence  of  events — first,  by  disasters  over  which  they 
had  no  control ;  by  plagues  (hterally.  "  blows  "),  which 
they  understood  as  judgments ;  and  then,  by  acts  of 
grace  and  goodwill,  which  they  understood  as  signs  of 
His  returning  favour.  This  gracious  design,  wc  aro  now 
told,  was,  or  was  to  be,  accomplislied.  Temficd  by  dis- 
asters over  which  they  had  no  power,  attracted  by  bless- 
ings wliich  they  could  not  secure,  which  at  least  seemed  to 
them  to  bo  answers  to  repentanco  and  supplication,  as 
they  "  ato  and  wero  satisfied,"  tho  people  '' praised  the 
name  of  Jehovah  their  God,  who  had  dealt  wondrously 
with  them ; "  they  felt,  they  acknowledged,  that  '•  He  was 
in  tho  midst  of  them,"  in  their  fields  and  in  their  \-ine- 


road  "  tcacLer  of  righteousness  "  in  ver.  23,  tliereforo,  where  we 
rmy  road  "early  raiu  when  it  is  due,"  appears  to  bo  a  sin  acrainst 
the  tone  and  order  of  the  prophet's  thought,  the  gratuitous  intro- 
duction of  an  obscurity  into  a  passage  wliich  ia  itself  ia  clear. 


yards  as  well  as  in  tho  Temple,  and  that  Ho, "  Jehovah,  was 
their  God  and  none  else,"  since  only  Ho  could  send  them 
rain  and  fruitful  seasons  and  fill  their  hearts  with  gladness. 

By  this  natural  and  graceful  transition,  Joel  rises 
from  tho  temporal  to  tho  sphitual  blessing,  from  tho 
showers  of  rain  to  tho  descent  of  tho  Spirit.  Ho  had 
seen  in  the  plague  an  emphatic  call  to  repentanco ;  and 
he  had  taught  tho  people  to  see  and  to  obey  it.  In  tho 
restored  fertility  of  the  land  ho  sees  a  proof  that  com 
and  oil  and  wine  aro  tho  immediato  gifts  of  God ;  and 
ho  teaches  the  people  to  see  this  also,  and  to  give  God 
thanks  for  his  bounty.  Redeemed  from  tho  chain  of 
custom,  awakened  from  their  dull  rclianco  on  use  and 
wont  to  a  vivid  recognition  of  tho  Divine  presence  and 
activity,  they  are  in  just  that  condition,  in  that  mood  of 
tho  soul,  in  wliich  they  can  receive  larger  spiritual  gifts 
and  bo  raised  to  a  higher  spiritual  level.  Joel  foresees 
and  predicts  this  crisis  in  tho  spiritual  history  of  tho 
nation.  Ho  affii'ms  that  there  is  to  bo  an  effusion  of 
spiritual  energy,  an  outpouring  of  spiritual  influence, 
such  as  had  never  been  known  before,  as  imparallelcd 
as  tho  plague  which  preceded  it ;  and  that  even  this 
great  blessing  would  be  a  judgment,  a  test,  by  which 
the  spii'its  of  men  would  be  tried — full  of  terror  for 
those  who  set  themselves  against  tho  new  tide  of  in- 
fluence, full  of  life  and  promise  for  those  who  took  it  at 
the  flood,  sailing  with  it  and  welcoming  it. 

But  if  wo  would  clearly  understand  verses  28 — 32,  in 
which  tho  second  and  greater  blessing  is  foretold,  wo 
must  a  little  consider  somo  of  tho  terms  which  tho  i^ro- 
phet  employs,  and  the  suggestions  they  would  carry  to 
tho  cars  of  an  Hebrew  audience.  For  instance,  under 
tho  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  leading  and  most  authorita- 
tive form  of  Divine  revelation  was  the  prophetic  form ; 
tho  power  of  seeing  and  speaking  forth  tho  truths  of 
God  as  they  bore  on  tho  facts  of  human  life,  whether 
in  the  past,  the  present,  or  tho  future. 

From  tho  days  of  Moses  until  Joel,  the  p)'>'ophet  was 
the  highest  spiritual  authority,  tho  man  most  directly 
and  obviously  inspired  of  God.  If,  therefore,  there  was 
to  ho  a  notable  and  impai'alleled  outpoui'ing  of  Divine 
energy,  Joel  would  naturally  anticipate  that  this  energy 
would  como  in  its  highest  known  form,  that  is,  in  tho 
Xn-ophetic  form.  This  proiihetic  gift  or  power,  again, 
had  two  leading  phases  or  aspects — %'isions  and  dreams. 
"  If  there'  is  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  among  you,  I  mako 
myself  known  to  him  in  a  vision,  I  speak  to  him  in  a 
dream."^  So  that  we  can  easUy  apprehend  why,  when 
foretelling  an  unexampled  effusion  of  tho  Divino  Spirit, 
Joel  would  say — 

"  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  will  pi-ojjJiwyj 
Your  old  men  will  dream  dixams, 
Your  young  meu  will  see  visions." 

Moreover,  up  to  this  period  tho  Divino  gift  had  boon 
limited  to  a  select  few,  to  tho  more  finely  uatured  and 
eminent  men  through  whom  God  spake  to  tho  nation  at 
large.  But  a  time  was  now  approaching  in  wliich  tho 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  woiild  como  down  like  a  copious  rain- 
fall, sweeping  over  all  barriers,  quickening  tho  vivid 
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energies  of  life  in  all  classes — iu  cliildren  and  old  men, 
in  young  men  and  maidens.  No  slave  had  as  yet  re- 
ceived the  prophetic  impulse  and  gift ;  but  in  the  new 
time  that  was  coming,  "  even  tho  Ijondsmen  and  the 
bondswomen,"  as  tho  X)i'ophet  marks  with  natural  sur- 
prise, are  to  share  in  the  iwwer  of  tho  Holy  Ghost. 
Nay,  tho  Spirit  is  not  to  be  confined  to  ouo  race,  it  is  to 
extend  to  all  races ;  it  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  pious 
and  devout,  it  is  to  seize  upon  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  incapable  of  spiritual  life.     Tho  words 

"  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  ou  all  flesli " 
have  a  historj^.  They  poiut  us  back  even  to  tlio  times 
before  the  Flood.  Tlien,  when  men  had  become  '•  evil, 
only  evil,  and  that  continually,"  God  had  said,  "  My 
spirit  shall  not  rule  in  the  human  race  {hddddm),  be- 
cause it  has  become  flesh  {bdsdr)."^  Now  Ho  says,  "  My 
Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh "  {kol  bdsdr). 
This  word  "flesh"  (bdsdr),  as  contrasted  with  "the 
Spirit,"  denotes  human  nature  so  sunk  in  bondage  to  its 
lower  elements  as  to  bo  incapable  of  spiritual  life.  But, 
according  to  Joel,  even  this  impenetrable  "  flesh  "  is  to 
be  penetrated  by  the  Divine  Spirit;  even  tho  "  natural 
man "  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  "  spiritual  man ;" 
even  the  incorrigible  are  to  bo  recovered  to  obedience. 
"When  God  thus  descends  in  the  fulness  of  his  power, 
shall  there  not  be  wonders  in  the  heavens  above  and  in 
the  eai"th  beneath?  Joel  foresees  that  there  Avill  be 
wonders  like  those  which  of  old  attended  his  stops  when 
Ho  came  to  redeem  Israel  from  tho  bondage  of  Egypt, 
and  when  He  gave  them  the  law  ou  Sinai ;  ou  the  earth, 
"  blood  and  fire,  and  columns  of  smoke ;"  in  the  heavens, 
a  darkened  sun,  a  bloody  and  portentous  moon ;  such 
wonders,  in  short,  as  men  have  always  held  to  be  omens 
and  heralds  of  approaching  change. 

These  prodigies,  however,  will  have  no  terror  for 
those  who  "  invoke  tho  name  of  Jehovah,"  who  make 
Him  their  sanctuary,  who  find  in  Him  tho  sacred  and 
august  reality  of  which  "  Mount  Zion  "  was  a  type  to 
tho  Jew ;  and  even  among  those  who  had  not  yet  taJceu 
sanctuary  in  Him  '•  there  would  be  those  whom  Jehovah 
will  call "  from  their  sins  to  find  security  and  peace  in 
Him.  So  largo  a  promise  naturally  awakens  inquiry. 
We  ask,  "When  was  it,  or  will  it  be  fulfilled.'^"  Joel 
expected,  and  I  sui)pose  saw,  a  fulfilment  of  it  iu  his  day. 
Peter  saw  a  fulfilment  of  it  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
We  are  still  straining  forward  throiigh  tho  ages,  and 
looking  for  a  distant  day  of  judgment  and  rcdemr>tion  on 
which  the  iiromise  will  ha  finally  and  oxliaustively  ful- 
filled. If  any  ask,  "  To  whicli  of  these  f  alfilmeuts  docs 
Joel,  or  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Joel,  refer  ?  "  we  rex^ly, 
"  Why  should  Ho  not  refer  to  all  these  days,  and  to 
many  more  ?  "  Every  truo  prophecy  viii,st  have  many 
fulfilments.  For  what  is  a  prophecy  ?  It  is  a  Divine 
reading  of  human  facts ;  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  results 
which  the  Di^•ine  laws  are  sure  to  work  out  from  any 
given  set  of  conditions,  any  secpience  of  events.  Here 
is  a  man,  or  a  race,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  a  certain 
moral  temper,  with  this  or  that  sin  heavily  pressing  upon 
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them.  And  tho  prophet  says,  "  In  your  circumstances, 
with  your  character,  the  Divine  laws  will  infallibly  pro- 
duce  such  and  such  results  from  your  repentance  and 
amendment."  As  tho  Divino  laws  ai*e  eternal  and 
know  no  change,  whenever  the  same  facts  recur  in  tho 
life  of  a  man  or  of  a  race,  the  samo  results  are  sure  to 
follow ;  whenever  similar  facts  recur,  similar  results  will 
follow.  And  since  men  walk  very  much  in  a  narrow 
round  of  custom  and  action,  the  facts  and  conditions  of 
human  life  must  constantly  repeat  themselves;  and 
every  prophecy,  therefore,  must  have  many  fulfilments. 

In  Joel's  time  the  Hebrew  people  went  up  to  tho 
Temple  to  worship,  but  they  had  forgotten  what  their 
worship  meant :  they  gave  their  first-fruits  to  God,  but 
not  tho  harvest ;  they  saw  Him  in  tho  Sanctuary  and  tho 
ordinances  of  the  Sanctuary,  but  not  in  tho  fields  and  in 
the  laws  of  Nature.  And  therefore  tho  regular  order, 
the  beneficent  order  of  Nature  was  broken,  or  seemed 
to  them  to  bo  broken,  by  unexpected  calamities,  by  ad- 
verse forces  before  which  they  vrere  helpless.  This  in- 
terruption of  tho  usual  sequence  of  events  they  took  as 
a  judgment  on  their  sins,  as  a  call  to  repentance.  They 
did  repent,  they  learned  that  God  was  "  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;"  for  a  time  they  lived  in  a  constant  and  thankful 
recognition  of  His  presence.  His  bounty.  Their  hearts 
were  quickened  to  a  new  life ;  there  was  what  wo  call 
"  a  reformation  of  religion."  It  is  at  such  periods  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  descends  on  men  with  unaccustomed 
power,  when,  viz.,  their  hearts  aro  quick  and  tender. 
And  as  a  rule,  it  is  tho  humblo  and  meek  to  whom,  at 
such  times,  there  is  given  "  greater  insight  into  the  past, 
greater  foresight  of  that  which  is  to  come,"  the  power 
to  see  \'isions,  and  dream  dreams,  and  declare  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  To  the  i)roud  and  disobedient  such  times 
are  times  of  testing  and  judgment ;  they  oppose  them- 
selves to  tho  new  movement  of  thought,  to  tho  better 
spirit  of  tho  age  ;  they  adjudge  themselves  unworthy  of 
the  life  which  has  been  quickened  in  the  hearts  of  their 
neighbours. 

This  was  the  sequence  of  results  which  Joel  saw  and 
foresaid ;  this  was  how  ho  read  tho  facts  of  his  time,  and 
tho  bearing  of  tho  Divine  laws  upon  them.  Were  not 
the  same  conditions  repeated  in  St.  Peter's  time  with 
the  like  results  ?  Was  there  not,  therefore,  good  ground 
for  his  finding  in  the  Pentecostal  facts  a  fulfilment  of 
Joel's  prophecy  ?  Then,  once  more,  the  Jewish  people 
came  up  to  the  Temple  to  worship,  but  failed  to  recog- 
nise tho  God,  and  the  duty  to  God,  to  which  their  wor- 
ship bore  \vituess.  YvHieu  "  God  made  manifest  in  tho 
flesh  "  stood  before  them,  they  did  not  recognise  Him 
as  God,  neither  were  thankful.  Judgment  came  upon 
them.  They  were  permitted  to  lay  "  lawless  hands  "  on 
Him  who  was  both  their  Lord  and  Christ.  They  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  of  tlieir  sin  when  they  saw  tho 
humblo  Galileans  quickened  to  ncAV  life  and  power. 
They  repented  and  turned  unto  tho  Lord.  And  the 
Spirit  came  upon  them.  They  too  saw  visions,  and 
dreamed  dreams,  and  prophesied  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And  this  new  accession  of  spiritual  life  was  a 
judgment  to  the  men  of  that  untoward  generation — 
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trying  what  manner  of  spirit  they  wore  of,  revealing 
how  evil  was  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated 
who  still  opposed  themselves  to  the  power  and  grace  of 
God. 

St.  Peter  might  well  say,  "This  is  that  which  is 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel."'  And  none  the  less  may 
we  say  it  at  every  new  crisisof  the  religious  life,  whether 
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in  a  man,  or  in  a  race,  or  in  tlie  world.  In  all  ages  the 
same  sequence  recurs — sin,  judgment,  repentance,  a  new 
spirit,  and  in  this  new  spirit  a  new  tost  and  criterion  to 
which  men  are  brought,  and  by  which  they  are  either 
approved  or  condemned.  But  the  genesis  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  prediction  of  Joel's  will  bo  still  further 
developed  in  a  brief  excursus  which  it  now  becomes  de- 
sirable and  even  necessary  to  make  ou  "  What  Joel 
learned  from  Moses." 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    FULFILLED    IN    THE   NEW. 

I.  SACRED  SEASONS  (conti>cued). 

BY   THE    REV.    WILLIAM    MILLIGAN,    D.D.,    PROFESSOR   OF    DIVINITY    AND     BIBLICAL    CRITICISM    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF 
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?HE  third  and  last  of  the  great  Jewish  ' 
Feasts  was  that  of  Tabernacles,  or,  as  it 
should  rather  bo  called,  of  booths ;  while 
in  various  i)assages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  receives  the  name  also  of  the  Feast  of  In- 
gathering at  the  year's  end  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22  ;  xxiii.  16). 
It  was  celebrated  in  the  seventh  month,  corresponding 
with  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October 
in  this  couuhy,  when  all  the  labours  of  the  iield  for  the 
year  had  closed,  when  the  harvest — not  of  grain  only, 
but  of  fruits  and  oil  and  wine— had  been  gathered  in. 
and  when -the  toils  of  agriculture  in  pro^ading  for  the 
next  season's  crop  had  not  yet  begun.  Again,  as  in  the 
month  Nisan,  the  first  days  of  Tisri,  the  seventh  month, 
were  the  days  of  the  crescent  moon.  Again,  as  at  both 
the  previous  festivals  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
groups  of  pilgrims  gathered  to  Jerusalem,  oftcu,  per- 
haps, taking  advantage  of  the  increasing  moculiglit  to 
wend  their  way,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  valleys  of  Palestine  to  the  holy  city. 
And  again,  when  they  arrived  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feast,  and  had,  owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  tho 
city,  to  pitch  their  tents  without  tho  walls,  they  could 
do  so  beneath  the  brilliance  of  an  Eastern  full  moon. 
For,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  tho  moon  would 
be  at  the  full,  and  on  that  day  the  festival  began. 

Seven  days  (in  this  respect  it  corresponded  with  tho 
feast  of  Unleavened  Bread)  wore  allotted  to  its  more 
peculiar  services  (Lev.  xxiii.  41).  Of  tlieso  tho  first 
was  a  day  of  "  holy  convocation,"  when  religious  meet- 
ings were  held  and  no  sennlo  work  might  be  done. 
But  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
that  to  the  seven  days  an  eighth  was  added,  which  was 
once  more  a  day  of  "  holy  convocation,"  and  wliich,  at 
least  in  later  times,  came  to  bo  considered  "  tho  great 
day  of  the  feast "  (John  vii.  37).  All,  however,  that 
was  peculiarly  distinctive  of  the  festival  had  ceased  the 
day  before,  and  the  eighth  day  was  probably  added 
simply  that,  in  its  holy  rest  and  convocation,  it  might 
form  a  solemn  close  to  the  whole  festival  season  of  tho 
year,  and  a  point  of  transition  to  the  more  ordinary 
period  now  to  begin.  Tho  arrangements  connected 
with  the  seven  da^s  were  in  a  high  degree  marked  and 


interesting.  "  Te  shall  take  you,"  it  is  said,  "  on  the 
first  day  the  fruit  of  beautiful  trees,  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the 
brook.  Te  shall  dweU  in  booths  seven  days ;  all  that 
are  Israelites  born  shall  dwell  in  booths  "  (Lev.  xxiii. 
40 — 42).  These  booths  were  very  different  from  what  is 
generally  understood  to  be  meant  by  tabernacles  or  tents. 
Tliey  were  constructed  not  with  skins  or  cloths  of  goats' 
hair  like  tho  latter,  but  with  branches  of  trees,  and  wero 
of  tho  most  temporary  and  fragile  character ;  so  frail 
and  open  that  Jonah,  when  he  made  him  a  booth  over 
against  Nineveh,  and  sat  under  it  in  the  shadow,  was 
yet  exceeding  glad  of  the  gourd  which  God  prepared, 
because  it  afforded  him  a  shelter  that  the  booth  itself 
was  unable  to  supply  (Jonah  iv,  6,  6).  Such  booths 
were,  during  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  be  tlic  habita- 
tions of  Israel.  Ou  all  the  open  places  of  the  city — in 
the  courts,  in  the  streets,  in  the  squares,  on  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses,  in  the  fore-court  of  tho  Temple  itself  they 
wero  erected;  and  there,  in  thai  warm  and  genial  clime, 
before  tho  autumn  rains  or  tlio  cold  of  winter  had 
begun,  under  leafy  boughs  and  branches  of  fniit-treos 
from  which  tho  fruit  yet  hung,  the  people  took  up  their 
abode. 

But  it  was  not  only  tho  dwelling  in  such  booths  that 
marked  the  feast  before  us.  Tho  sacrifices  of  tho  timo 
also  merit  our  attention.  We  have  already  seen  what 
these  wore  at  tho  earlier  festivals  of  the  year.  At  tlie 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  greatly  increased  iu 
number.  On  each  of  the  first  sev(  n  days  there  were 
offered  two  rams  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
with  their  appropriate  meat  and  drink  offerings  for  a 
burjit-offeriug,  and  in  addition  throughout  the  seven 
days,  seventy  bullocks  in  all.  The  bullocks,  indeed, 
wero  not  like  the  rams  and  tho  lambs,  equally  distri- 
buted over  tho  several  days  of  the  feast,  ten  to  each 
day.  Tho  remarkable  provision  existed,  that  on  tho  fir.st 
day  there  should  be  offered  thirteen,  on  the  second 
twelve,  on  the  third  eleven,  and  so  on,  diminishing 
each  day  ono  until  the  seventh  day,  when  there  wero 
offered  only  seven.  But  the  number  seventy  in  all,  ten 
multiplied  by  the  sacred  number  seven,  was  thus  made 
up.    That,  iu  addition  to  these,  peace-offerings  wero 
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also  presented  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt.  No  express 
meution,  indeed,  seems  to  be  made  of  them  in  the  law, 
but  the  words  of  Deut.  xvi.  14,  15,  compared  with  xii. 
18,  "And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy 
maid-servant,  and  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates. 
Seven  days  shalt  thou  keep  a  solemn  feast  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  the  placs  where  he  shall  choose,"  must  be 
understood  to  have  reference  to  the  sacrificial  meal  which 
was  connected  with  them  alone.  At  the  same  time,  if, 
as  seems  almost  certain  from  a  comparison  of  1  Kings 
viii.  2  and  2  Chron.  vii.  8 — 10,  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  peace- 
offerings  in  extraordinary  profusion  are  spoken  of  in 
connection  ^vith  Jhat  event  (1  Kings  viii.  63).  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  we  find  in  the  law  no  distinct 
provision,  such  as  existed  in  connection  with  the  second 
day  of  Unleavened  Bread  and  Pentecost,  for  the  offering 
of  first-fruits  at  this  feast.  Yet  we  may  certainly  con- 
clude that  they  would  be  offered,  because  we  know  that 
the  foast  was  one  of  "  ingathering  at  the  end  of  the 
year,"  and  that  it  was,  amongst  its  other  characteristics, 
a  thanksgiving  for  a  completed  harvest.  The  absence 
of  any  specific  regulations  upon  the  point  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  this  aspect  of  the 
feast  was  subordinate  to  that  imder  which  it  either 
commemorated  Israel's  past  or  shadowed  forth  its 
future. 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law  with 
regard  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  various  other 
ceremonies  were  added  by  the  Jews  of  later  times,  and, 
as  two  of  these  appear  to  be  recognised  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  wiU  be  well  to  notice  them.  They  are 
closely  associated  with  that  fulfilment  of  the  feast  of 
which  we  are  more  particularly  in  search.  The  first 
was  the  ceremony  with  the  water  of  Siloam.  On  each 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  it  was  the  practice  to 
repair  to  the  Temj)le  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacri- 
fice, when  all  who  could  be  admitted  ■vvithia  its  court 
marched  in  procession  roimd  the  altar  of  bm-nt-offering, 
earr}ang  garlands  of  the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
willow,  known  by  the  name  of  liilahs,  in  their  hands. 
Prayers  and  singing  accompanied  the  act,  and  whenever 
the  word  Hosannah  occurred  the  people  shook  their 
lulahs.  At  the  same  time  a  priest  descended  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam  in  the  ^-icinity  of  the  Temple,  drew 
water  in  a  golden  um,  and  entering  again  by  the  water- 
gate,  which  seems  to  have  received  its  name  from  this 
circumstance,  brought  it  amidst  incense  and  the  sound 
of  trumpets  into  the  court.  It  was  there  received  by 
another  priest  singing  with  loutl  voice,  in  which  the 
assembled  multitude  joined,  the  words  of  Isa.  xii.  3 : 
"  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  wells  of  salva- 
tion." The  priest  last  spoken  of  then  bore  the  water 
to  the  altar,  which  he  passed  round  from  left  to  right ; 
poured  a  small  portion  of  it  into  the  wine  destined  for 
tlie  drink-offering ;  then  mixed  the  wliole  together  in  a 
silver  basin ;  and  finally  discharged  it  by  a  pipe  which, 
communicating  with  the  altar,  carried  it  down  to  the 
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Kidi'on.  Diu'iug  the  whole  ceremony  the  great  HaUel, 
Ps.  cxiii. — cxviii.,  was  sung.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
ceremony  Avas  heightened.  It  was  the  culmiuatiug 
point  of  the  festival.  AU  the  glories  of  their  past,  all 
the  expectations  of  then-  future,  swelled  the  breasts  of 
Israel  at  that  moment;  and  the  bm-st  of  praise  and 
prayer  went  up  to  heaven  in  one  loud  acclaim  :  "  0  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  because  his  mercy 
endm-eth  for  ever;  "  '"Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord; 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity ;  "  "  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever."  On  the  eighth  day  it  seems 
most  probable,  although  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the 
point,  that  this  bringing  of  water  from  Siloam  did  not 
take  place. 

The  second  ceremony  we  have  alluded  to  took  place 
at  night.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast, 
golden  candlesticks  of  great  height,  or  candelabra  with 
golden  arms,  were  set  up  in  the  court  of  the  women,  and 
were  lighted  by  four  sons  of  priests.  The  illuminatiou 
was  repeated  each  night  of  the  festival,  and  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  Jews  that  a  light  was  thrown  over  the  city 
as  clear  as  that  of  day. 

It  is  vain  to  inquire  whence  these  aiTangements 
proceeded,  or  at  what  particulai"  time  they  took  theii" 
rise.  They  had  become,  like  many  additions  to  the 
Passover,  constituent  ]parts  of  the  festival  in  the  day^; 
of  Christ,  and  they  were  referred  to  by  him  as  point;'; 
of  connection  for  triiths  he  had  come  to  unfold,  if  not 
as  actually  symbolical  of  his  mission.  It  remain:;, 
for  us  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  and  fulfilment  of 
them  all. 

First,  as  to  the  commemoration  of  historical  circum- 
stances in  the  lite  of  Israel,  it  was  not  so  much  the  trials 
of  the  wilderness  that  the  feast  brought  to  view  as  the 
covenant  care  of  God  for  his  people  amidst  these  tiials, 
the  time  when  their  "shoes"  were  "  iron  and  brass,"  and 
when  theu"  strength  was  made  ecjual  to  their  day  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  25).  That  joui'ueying  in  the  wilderness  had  not 
been  a  season  of  affliction  only.  It  had  rather  been 
one  of  triumph  over  affliction,  when  the  people  were 
"persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed." God  liimself  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  His 
tabernacle  was  in  their  camp.  The  pUlar  of  cloud  went 
before  them  by  day,  and  the  pUlar  of  fire  by  night. 
The  free  air  of  the  desert  blew  around  them.  Liberty, 
not  bondage,  was  then*  portion.  Their  old  enemies  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea;  they  had  beheld  tliom 
sink  as  "  lead  in  the  mighty  waters."  There  was  no 
time  in  all  their  history  when  the  Almighty  showed 
more  clearly  that  his  favour  compassed  them  as  a  shield. 
The  feast,  therefore,  commemorated  not  burdens  alone, 
but  bm-dens  borne  away ;  not  want,  but  want  replaced 
by  marvellous  supplies ;  not  sorrow,  but  sorrow  turned 
into  joy.  If  the  first  of  the  three  annual  feasts  was  a 
proclamation  on  the  part  of  Israel's  King,  "  Ye  shall 
be  my  people,"  the  last  of  the  three  proclaimed  not  less 
loudly,  "  I  will  be  your  God." 

With  this  the  second  aspect  of  the  feast  before  us,  as 
a  thanksgiving  festival  for  a  completed  harvest,  beauti- 
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fully  harmonised.  "We  have  already  seen  that  Uuleavoncd 
Bread  and  Pentecost  had  such  a  reference,  and  with  a 
similar  roferenco  Tabernacles  now  came  into  the  festal 
scale.  The  first  was  a  thanksgi-ving  for  the  corn  as 
com ;  the  second  for  that  corn  as  turned  into  bread  and 
applied  to  the  sustenance  of  life  ;  the  third  for  fruits, 
and  oil,  and  wiuo,  the  last  productions  of  the  year.  The 
last,  yet  not  only  the  last  but  also  the  most  joyful :  "  oil 
to  make  man's  faco  to  sliino,"  "  wino  that  strengtheneth 
man's  heart,"  the  two  growths  of  tho  soil  which  are 
always  in  Scripture  the  symbols  of  God's  best  and 
highest  gifts,  not  only  supporting  but  brightening  our 
existence.  Their  first-fruits  must  therefore  be  also 
laid  upon  tho  altar.  Hence  also,  in  all  probability,  the 
reason  why  the  sacrifices  were  so  gi'eatly  multiplied  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Tho  year  was  crowned  with 
God's  goodness.  His  paths  dropped  fatness.  All  tlie 
promises  of  his  covenant  were  sealed.  A  far  larger 
than  ordinary  profusion  of  gifts  became  the  time.  In 
tho  same  light,  if  our  remarks  upon  the  peace-offerings 
of  this  season  were  correct,  we  see  tho  ground  upon 
which  they  were  presented  as  they  were.  At  Unleavened 
Bread  there  seems  to  have  been  no  peace-offering.  At 
Pentecost  there  was,  but  the  two  lambs  then  thus 
offered  fell  wholly  to  the  priests,  and  there  was  no 
sacrificial  meal  on  the  part  of  the  offerer  and  his  friends. 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  however,  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  peace-offeriugs  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  Israel  rejoiced  before  the  Lord,  he  and  his 
son,  and  his  diiughter.  and  his  maidservant,  and  the 
Levite  that  was  within  his  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  (Dent.  xvi.  13,  14).  The 
gifts  of  God  were  not  only  bestowed  by  Him  and 
appropriated  by  His  people ;  they  were  also  distri- 
buted by  them  to  others. 

StUl  further,  tliere  is  a  third  aspect  of  this  feast, 
in  its  prospective  rather  than  its  retrospective  refei'euce, 
which  ha.s  for  it  the  clear  authority  of  the  "Word  of 
God.  In  two  parts  of  its  ceremonial  it  was  typical  of 
tho  work  of  Christ.  The  first  of  these  is  set  before  us 
by  St.  John  when  he  says,  "  In  the  last  day,  that  great 
day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  But  this  spake 
he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified"  (John  vii.  37 — 39). 
It  is  true  that  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  the  pouring 
out  of  tho  water  from  SUoam  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  place,  but  the  moment  was  thereby  rendered  only 
the  more  appropriate  for  the  Saviour's  words.  For 
seven  days  previous  the  multitude  had  collected  in  the 
Temple  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  on  the  last  day 
they  were  gathered  once  more  together,  excited  by  the 
high  solemnities  through  which  they  had  been  passing, 
and  longing,  as  their  whole  ritual  taught  them  to  long, 
for  the  fulness  that  had  been  only  shadowed  forth. 
They  wore  gathered  together,  but  there  was  no  water 
drawn,  no  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  no  singing  of  the 


Hallel.  The  peculiar  services  of  the  time  were  over. 
Tho  festal  booths  had  been  taken  down.  "  "Where," 
we  can  imagine  tho  assembled  multitude  looking  each 
other  anxiously  in  the  faco  and  saying,  "  where  is  the 
fulness  that  we  have  been  looking  for,  where  the  sub- 
stance that  these  rites  have  been  teaching  us  to  expect  ?" 
At  that  instant  Jesus  stood  in  tho  Temple  and  cried, 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  liim  come  imto  Me  and  drink ; 
ho  that  believeth  on  3Ie,  as  tho  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  lielly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water." 
And  then  tho  Evangelist  adds  in  explanation,  "  This 
spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive."  Assuming,  as  with  eveiy  commen- 
tator on  the  passage  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  that  in 
these  words  of  our  Lord  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
ceremony  with  the  waters  of  Siloam,  we  have  in  them 
a  distinct  allusion  to  a  gift  of  the  Spiiit  which  these 
waters  typified.  The  allusion,  too,  was  natural  and 
intelligible.  It  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  when 
the  prophet  says,  "  I  will  pour  water  uijon  him  that 
is  thirsty,  and  floods  ui^on  the  dry  ground :  I  will 
pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon 
thine  offspring "  (Isa.  xliv.  3)  ;  and  Lightfoot  tells  us 
that  "  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  it  is  expounded  that 
they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  a  divine  breathing  is 
upon  the  man  through  joy"  (on  John  Aai.  38).  With 
this  idea  then  tho  Saviour  connected  his  in-vitation  and 
promise  ;  and,  bidding  as  it  were  the  assembled  Israelites 
mark  how  quickly  the  waters  di'awn  for  them  for  seven 
days  in  succession  had  disappeared,  he  calls  them  to 
"  come  "  to  him.  "With  him  were  the  true  streams  ol 
refreshing,  streams  of  living  water,  not  flowing  onlj 
in  a  trifling  riU,  but  in  rivers,  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  spiritual  blessings  bestowed  along  with  it.  Yet 
we  are  carefully  to  observe  that  it  is  not  the  appropria- 
tion, it  is  the  diffusion  of  tho  Spirit  that  is  hero  referred 
to,  "  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water." 
A  second  ■psn't  of  the  ceremonial  was  also  typical ;  for 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  interpret  in  this  maimer 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  viii.  12,  "  I  am  tho  light  of 
tho  world :  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  The  words 
were  spoken  when  tho  minds  of  the  people  were  still 
full  of  the  proud  and  jo}rful  recollections  of  tlie  splendour 
of  that  illumination  which  each  night  of  tho  feast  had 
■n-itnessed,  and  when  they  were  perhaps  dwelling  mourn- 
fully on  tho  thought  that  it  was  over.  No  brilliant 
radiance  from  tho  Templo  height  should  again  at  that 
time  send  its  rays  over  Jerusalem.  The  moon,  too,  wa-s 
upon  the  wane ;  and  with  sunset  a  darkness  which  none 
of  the  last  eight  days  had  seen  would  settle  upon  tho 
holy  city.  But  just  as  Jesus  liad  promised  rivers  of 
living  water  to  those  who  were  looking  in  vain  for 
the  waters  of  Siloam,  so  now  he  promises  the  light 
of  life  to  those  who  were  thinking  sadly  of  the  coming 
gloom. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  mark  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Like  the  Feasts  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  and  Pentecost,  it  is  fulfilled  first  of  all 
in  Christ  himself.    His  was  a  Hfe  upheld  amidst  all  its 
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Bufferings  by  his  Heavenly  Father's  care.     He  dwelt  in 
God  and  God  in  him.     Ho  conquered  the  sorrows  of 
tlie  world,  and  death,  and  hell.     He  left  nothing  that 
He  had  undedicated  to  his  Father "s  gloiy,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  trials.  He  could  so  speak  of  "  my  i^oace," 
"  my  joy,"  as  to  show  that  his  j^ath,  even  in  this  wilder- 
ness,  was  a  path  of  triumph.     With  Him,  too,  was  tho 
residue  of  the  Spu-it,  and  He  was,  and  is,  the  Light  of 
life.     Nor  are  the  Spirit  and  tho  light  his  only  that 
He  may  himself  enjoy  them.     They  are  his  for  the  good 
of  man.     To  bestow  tho  Spirit,  to  shed  light  into  a  dark 
world,  was  the  great  purpose  of  his  mission,  and  is  now 
his  reward,  "  Therefore  being    by  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hath  shed  foi-th  this, 
which  ye  see  and  hear;"  and  again,  "Wlierefore  He 
saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men ;"  and  once  more,  "  To 
as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God "  (Acts  ii.  33 ;    Eph.  iv.  8  ; 
John  i.  12). 

But  the  feast  is  fulfilled  also  ta  his  people,  in  that 
Church  which  is  "  his  body,  tho  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all."     For,  whatever  be  the  Church's  trials 
in  the  -wilderness,  she  is  "  more  than  conqueror  through 
Him  that'  loved  her."     As   she  has  dedicated  herself  \ 
wholly  to  Him,  so  He  has  accepted  the  dedication,  and  I 
has  betrothed  lier  to   himself  in  righteousness.     He  ; 
makes  "his  grace   sufficient"   for  her,  He  makes  his  | 
"  strength  perfect  in  weakness,  so  that  she  rather  glories  ; 
in  her  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  ' 
her.     Therefore   she  takes  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in 
reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses 
for  Christ's  sake;  for  when  she  is  weak  then  she  is  | 
strong  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  9,  10).      "  Tho  tabernacle  of  the  | 
Lord,"  too,  "is  again  with  her,''  and  tho  Lord  has  created 
"  upon  every  dwelling-place  of  Mount  Zion,  and  upon 
all  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the 
shining  of  a  flaming  fii-e  by  night,"  so  that  her  path 
is  made  straight  before  her,  and  she  rejoices  even  in 
sorrow. 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  For,  as  in  her  Pentecost  she  re- 
ceives the  Spirit,  so  in  her  Tabernacles  she  diffuses  it. 
The  Spirit  is  given  her,  not  only  to  quench  her  own 
thirst,  to  relieve  her  own  wants,  but  to  flow  forth  from 
her  to  others.  The  Church  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
every  behever  is  a  lively  stone  in  it;  and  from  tho 
temple  as  a  wliole,  from  each  lively  stone  in  part,  flows 
forth  that  water  which,  instead  of  disappearing  in  a 
moment  like  the  water  brought  from  Siloam  in  the  urn, 
proves  a  li^nng  and  everywhere  life-giving  river.  The 
pictm-e  will  be  still  more  complete  if,  as  seems  not  im- 
probable, we  may  connect  tho  Churck's  diffusion  of  the 
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Spirit  wiih  one  of  tho  most  striking  visions  of  Ezekiel. 
"  Afterward,"  says  tho  prophet,  "  he  brought  me  again 
unto  the  door  of  the  house ;  and,  behold,  waters  issued 
out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the   house  eastward : 
for  the  forefront  of  the  house  stood  toward  the  east,  and 
thoAvaters  came  down  from  under  from  the  right  side  of 
the  house,  at  the  soutli  side  of  the  altar.    The°n  brought 
lie  me  out  of  the  way  of  the  gate  noi-thward,  and  led  mo 
about  tho  way  without  unto  tlio  utter  gate  by  tho  way 
I  thatlooketh  eastward ;  and,  behold,  there  ran  out  waters 
on  the  right  side.     And  wlien  the  man  that  had  the  Hno 
in  his  hand  went  forth  eastward,  he  measured  a  thousand 
cubits,  and  ho  brought  me  through  the  waters;  tho 
waters  were  to  the  ankles.     Again  he  measured  a  thou- 
sand, and  brouglit  me  through  the  waters ;  tho  waters 
were  to  tho  knees.     Again  he  measured  a  thousand, 
and  brought  me  through ;  the  waters  were  to  the  loins. 
Afterward  he  measured  a  thousand,  and  it  was  a  river 
that  I  could  not  pass  over :  for  the  waters  were  risen, 
waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  could  not  bo  passed  over  " 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  1—5).   What  waters  are  these  thus  issuing 
from  under  the  threshold  of  tho  house  eastward,  comin^ 
down  from  the  right  side  of  the  house  at  the  south  sido 
of  the  altar?     To  none  can  they  be  with  so  much  pro- 
bability  referred  as  to  the  waters  poured  out  beside  the 
altar  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     If  so,  not  only  is 
that  river  of  the  water  of  fife  which  flows  in  the  Churcli 
living  and  lif e-gi^ing ;  it  is  also  a  constantly  increasing 
river.     It  spreads  from  indiiddual  to  indi-vidual,  froiu 
family  to  family,  from  one  people  to  another;  not  losmg 
itself  in  the  desert,  but  deepening,  widening  as  it  flows^ 
causing  the  wilderness  to  rejoice,  and  making  the  vaUev, 
whose  salt  and  brimstone  soil  was  the  emblem  of  the 
curse  of   God,  send  up  trees  "whoso   leaf   shall    not 
fade,  neither  sliall  the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed,  but 
the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof 
for  medicine"  (Ezek.  xlra.  12).     How  beautiful   the 
picture  of  the  influences  of  God's  Holy  Spu-it  when,  not 
only  appropriated  but  sent  forth  by  a  HA-ing  Chui-ch 
over  the  world,  they  every^vhere  awaken  spmtual  life  in 
its  vigour  and  beauty,  supply  all  wants,  heal  all  dis- 
orders, change  barrenness  into  fruitfulness,  and  death 
itself  into  life.     That  is  the  fulness  for  which  Israel 
waited  in  its  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 

Fmally,  the  Church  of  Christ,  Hke  her  Lord,  ought 
to  be,  and  when  faithful  is,  the  fight  of  the  world.  In 
communion  and  fellowship  with  Jesus  that  fight  which 
Ho  has  is  kindled  in  his  people.  They  "  have  the  fight 
of  life."  They  themselves  illuminate,  themselves  are 
a  source  of  light  to  others.  Christ  in  them  and  they  in 
Him,  there  is  an  abiding  illumination  upon  the  Temple 
mount,  and  never  again,  either  by  day  or  nio-ht,  shaU 
there  be  darkness  iu  Christ's  New  Jerusalem. 
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THE   THRKKFOLD    WITNESS. 


TEXT   OF   AUTHORISED   VEUSION 

HEVISED. 

6.  Thia  is  he  that  came  by 
■water  and  blood,  eeoi  Jcsua 
Christ ;  uot  in  the  water  oulj', 
but  in  the  water  and  in  tlie 
blood  :  and  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
is  bearing  witness,  because  the 
Spirit  is  the  truth. 

7.  For  there  are  tlireo  v;ho 
are  bearintj  witness, 

8.  The  spirit,  and  the  water, 
and  the  blood  :  and  these  threo 
agree  in  one.— 1  John  v.  G,  7,  8. 


TEXT   OF    AUTHOniSED    VERSION. 

6.  This  is  he  that  came  by 
water  and  blood,  euin  Jesus 
Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but 
by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 
because  the  Spirit  is  truth. 

7.  For  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  [hi  heaven,  the. 
FiUher,  the  Word,  and  the  Hohj 
Ohoat:  and  these  three  arc  one. 

8.  And  there  are  three  tuat 
hear  ititjiess  in  eartli],  the  spirit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood : 
and  these  three  agree  in  one. — 
1  JoHX  V.  G,  7,  8. 

jBOUT  a  oeutvuy  and  a  half  acfo  that 
loai'uod  and  dovoiit  commentator,  Bongol, 
rohietant  to  giro  np  wliat  he  deemed  a 
powerful  and  weighty  testimony  to  a  great 
truth,  defended  witli  gi-eat  ingenuity  the  famous  state- 
ment contained  in  tlie  7tli  verse  of  the  received  text  of 
the  passage  we  are  ahout  to  discuss — the  alleged  testi- 
mony of  tlie  lieavenly  witnesses — "  the  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  tlie  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  As  a  critical  scholar,  it  is  clear  Bengel  felt 
that  the  words  must  bo  expmigcd,  but  he  siirmoimtcd 
the  difficulty  by  indulging  in  tlie  hope  that  as  critical 
investigation  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament — then, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy — proceeded,  fresh 
e\-idence  for  the  disputed  words  in  question  might  be 
discovered.  Since  the  great  expositor  wrote,  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  towards  the  restoration  of  tlie  true 
text  of  the  Gi-eek  (New)  Test^ament  has  been  brought  to 
light,  and  investigated  ])y  the  patient  unwearied  laliours 
of  a  few  great  scholars.  But  Bcngel's  hope  as  i-egards 
this  particular  verso  has  been  vain.^ 

As  yet  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the  passage  relating 
to  the  "  heavenly  Avitnesses "  has  been  found  in  no 
ancient  Greek  MS.  No  Greek  father  has  been  faii-ly 
proved  to  have  cited  it.  It  evidently  exists  in  some  of 
the  Latin  versions ;  but  even  hero  some  of  the  best  and 
most  trustworthy  omit  it. 

The  words  in  question  were,  no  doubt,  originally 
written  at  a  very  early  date  on  tho  margin  of  some  of 
the  Latin  translations  of  tlio  New  Testament,  probably 
in  North  Africa,  in  some  great  centre,  such  as  Carthage, 
and  fx'om  the  foui-th  century  downwards  forced  their 
way  gi-adually  into  the  original  text  of  St.  John. 

Tho  vei-se  in  all  ages  has  been  considered  by  many 
theologians  as  a  most  weighty  and  compendious  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  this  has,  no 

*  A  brief  summary  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  integrity 
of  this  passage  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


douljt,  favoured  its  later  adoption  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  text  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  appears,  altliough,  as 
we  hope  to  show  in  our  exposition  of  the  whole  passage, 
the  dispitted  words  literally  destroy  tho  sense,  while 
they  give  to  the  whole  argument  a  colouring  of  unreality. 
Having  cleared  the  way  by  expunging  words  which, 
though  true  in  themselves,  have  no  place  whatever  in  the 
argunu'ut  of  St.  John,  we  proceed  to  inquire  wliat  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  apparently  strange  .statement 
that  Jesaa  Cliriat  came  by  water  a'lid  hij  blood. 

Now  the  very  many  intei-pretations  which  tlieologians 
of  different  ages  have  given  to  tho  "water"  and  the 
'•  blood"  may  bo  divided  roughly  into  two  schools: — 

The  first,  which  looks  upon  these  expressions  as 
purely  symbolical ; 

The  second,  which  refers  tho  "  water  and  tho  blood  " 
primarily  to  cii'cumstancos  in  the  life  of  Christ  which 
are  still  bearing  testimony  to  his  "  Messiahship." 

And,  first,  those  expositors  wlio  urge  tho  purely  sym- 
bolical refer,'^nce,  explain  water  as  representing  "purity," 
"  innocence."  So  Grotius  understood  the  most  pure 
life  of  Jesus  as  signified  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25) ; 
others,  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tell  us  that  under 
the  figure  of  water  regeneration  and  faith  are  signified. 
The  '•  blood  "  is  rightly  explained  l)y  the  majority  of 
divines  of  both  schools  by  a  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ ;  but  the  sj-mbolical  school  of  expositors  even 
liere  understand  the  blood  as  simply  equivalent  to 
'"expiation"  or  "redemption."  Many  see  the  enduring 
testimony  of  the  water  under  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
the  testimony  of  the  blood  under  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

But  this  school  of  iuterpretation,  which  only  can  see  a 
symbolical  reference  in  the  water  and  the  blood,  never 
gives,  after  all,  a  satisfactory  souse  to  this  great  passage 
of  St.  John.  Wliile  by  no  means  entirely  denying 
the  symbolical  reference,  we  must  primarily  refer  tho 
water  and  the  blood,  by  which  Jesus  Christ  came,  to 
circumstances  recorded  to  have  taken  place  during  our 
Lord's  life  on  earth,  which  circumstances,  in  some  way 
or  other,  as  wo  shall  presently  see  in  verses  7  and  8, 
must  still  be  witnessing  among  us  to  the  truth  of  tho 
Mes.siah.ship  of  Jesus.  Without  hesitation,  then,  we 
cxi^lain  "  water  "  as  signifying  baptism,  which  our  Lord 
not  only  instituted,  and  carried  out  during  his  earthly 
ministry  (John  iv.  1,  2),  but  commanded  to  bo  con- 
tinued among  all  nations  after  the  resurrection  (Matt. 
xxviii.  19).  The  practice  of  the  Lord  has  been  followed, 
and  tho  command  obeyed;  for  during  tho  eighteen 
Christian  centuries  it  has  always  been,  amf  still  is,  the 
distinguishing  mark  in  all  nations  of  admission  into 
the  Christian  community.     The  "blood"  points  un- 
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mistakably  to  the  death  of  Christ— the  life-blood 
poured  out  on  the  cross  :  it  is  the  "blood  of  spriukliug" 
(Heb.  xii.  24). 

The  argument  then  mns : — This  is  he — Jesus  the 
Messiah — whose  distinguishing  signs  then,  as  now,  were 
Ike  icater  of  huptUm,  and  the  blood  poured  out  on  the 
cross ;  and  here,  with  all  the  awful  mystic  signification 
of  the  latter  (the  blood)  pressing  upon  him,  the  ajiostle 
repeats,  ••  not  Avith  water  only  '" — for  the  memory  of  the 
Baptist,  and  perhaps  of  other  servants  of  the  Most 
High  before  him,  whose  distinguishing  sign  had  been 
the  water  of  baptism — '■  not  with,  water  only,"  he  repeats, 
l;ut  -VA-ith  water  and  blood,  thus  urging  that  the  sign 
of  the  Messiahsliip  of  Jesus  was  not  only  that  sacred 
purifj-iag  water  of  baptism,  but  his  ha\-iug  imdergoue 
that  cross-death  Avhen  he  poured  out  his  life-blood 
for  us. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  verse  proceeds  to  tell 
us  how  the  Spirit  (that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost  *  is  ever 
bearing  witness. 

Now  the  Spirit  which  bears  witness  here  undoid)tedly 
is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Two  questions,  however,  naturally 
present  themselves : — 

1.  To  what  is  the  Spirit  bearing  witness  ? 

2.  The  nature  of  the  -nitness  whicli  proceeds  from  the 
Spirit  ? 

The  first  is  easj  to  answer.  Witness  is  being  borne 
to  the  fact  that  he  that  came  by  water  and  by  biocd  is 
Jesus  the  Christ,  or  Messiah  (ver.  6),  the  Son  of  God 
•  ver.  9).  The  second  is  harder  at  first  sigh.t.  What  is 
rhe  nature  of  the  Avitness  emanating  from  the  Spirit  ? 

This  Aritness  is  of  two  kinds — [a]  an  outwai'd  witness  ; 
(h)  an  inner  Avituess. 

(a)  Tjie  outward  witness  consists  in  those  mauifesta-. 
tions  of  the  Spirit  related  to  us  in  the  sacred  -»vritings  : 
for  example,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  when,  after  the  Spirit  had  descended  on 
the  disciples  in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  they 
on  whom  the  gift  had  been  bestowed  bore  their  witness 
in  various  languages  to  the  crucified  Saviour  (see  Acts 
il.  4) ;  and  the  descent  of  the  Sj)irit  on  Cornelius  and 
his  companions  (Acts  x.  44,  45;  xi.  15,  16).  Compare 
a.lso,  as  an  instance  of  an  outward  historical  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  St.  Matt.  iii.  16,  wliere  the  Holy 
Sph-it  was  visibly  present  at  the  Lord's  baptism  in 
Jordan. 

ib)  An  inner  witness.  Here  the  S^iirit  guides  men 
into  all  truth,  leads  them  to  Christ,  creates  in  them  a 
longing  for,  and  then  gives  them  the  power  to  lead  a 
holy  life,  teaching  them  that  the  holy  life  can  only  be 
f  oimd  in  Christ,  by  those  who  walk  in  light,  as  He  is  in 
tlie  light.  It  is  in  this  work,  carried  on  in  tlie  heart  of 
every  faithfid  seeker  after  Christ,  that  tlie  Spirit  is 
])raring  its  perpetual,  its  daily  -witness :  and  St.  Jolm 
adds  as  the  reason  why  the  S^jirit  is  ever  bearing  this 
iiiighty  outer  and  inner  witness,  "because,  the  Sjfirit  is 
the  truth : "  "  the  truth,''  since,  as  E.stius  well  says, 
'■  the  Spirit  is  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  or  be  de- 
icived"  (quum  sit  Deus  adeoque  nee  falli  possit  uec 
laUere). 


So  far  "the  water"  and  '"the  blood"  have  come 
before  us  as  the  distkiguishing  characteristics  in  St. 
John's  mind  of  the  Messiahsliip  of  Jesus,  and  "the 
Spirit "  has  been  specified  as  the  witness  to  this  great 
truth.  Now,  as  pei*petually  -witnessing  to  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  in  A-erse  7,  "  the  water  "  and  '*  the  blood" 
are  associated  in  their  testimony  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  three  are  set  forth  as  the  imited  Aritness  of  God 
concerning  his  Son  Jesus  (see  A'er.  10). 

The  argument,  tlieu,  of  A-crses  7  and  8  is  as  follows  : 
Not  only  is  the  Spirit  (the  Holy  Ghost)  bearing  its 
everlasting  Avitness,  for  (on)  three  are  Ijearing  their 
testimony — viz.,  that  Spirit  of  Avhich  Ave  have  already 
spoken  of  above  as  AAntnessiug,  and  that  blood  and  water 
of  Avhich  Ave  have  written  as  elements  in  that  conceiition 
of  the  Messiah  which  is  phiced  before  us  in  these 
Epistles.  Tliat  blood  and  Avater,  Ave  declare,  are  ever 
witnessing  to  the  same  eternal  truth. 

The  Spirit  naturally  occupies  the  first  place  in  this 
triad  of  Avitnesses.  Without  it  neither  the  AA'ater  nor 
the  blood  coidd  in  any  real  sense  be  understood  as 
witnesses.  We  have  discussed  above  the  manner  of 
the  Spirit's  Avitness,  and  have  still  to  'sp^^ak  A-ery 
shortly  of  the  witness  of  the  other  two — the  water 
and  the  blood.  The  Avatcr  of  holy  baptism  is  tho 
outAA-ard  type  of  the  sinner  l)eing  born  again,  becoming 
the  heii-  of  eterntil  fife  and  the  inheritor  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Water  is  the  Avitness  to  every  Christian 
man  and  wom-an  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  king  of  the 
realm  of  grace — the  kingly,  triumphing  Messiah  of  the 
prophecies  of  tho  Old  Testament.  By  the  blood  tho 
belieA-er  daily  Avashes  aAvay  liis  sins,  daily  purges  out 
the  stains  and  defilements  he  ever  and  agam  contracts 
in  his  life's  journey.  The  blood  is  his  Avitness,  telling 
him  tliat  Jesus  is  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God  and  his 
Redeemer. 

And  in  the  tAvo  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Avhicli  the  Lord  ordained,  and  in  Avhich  all  true 
believers  love  to  share,  John  the  divine  saAV  then,  as 
we  see  now,  the  perpetual  Avitnesses  among  men  to  the 
Sonship  and  Messiahsliip  of  Jesus ;  Avhile  the  Holy 
Spu-it,  sanctif  j-ing  the  Avaters  of  liaptism  to  the  mystical 
Avashing  away  of  sin — sanctifying,  too,  the  eueharistic 
elements  in  the  heart  of  tho  faithful  recipient — com- 
pletes the  triad  of  witnesses,  whose  Avitness,  varied 
though  it  be.  unites  in  the  establishment  of  the  one 
eternal  truth — Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

The  considerations  which  belong  to  the  omission  of 
the  famous  passage  relating  to  tho  '-three  heavenly 
■witnesses  "  in  verse  7  may  be  roughly  diA-ided  into — 

a.  Exegesis. 

b.  Verbal  ijoculiaritios. 

c.  Textual  criticism. 

(Y.  Exegesis. — Wlicre.  now.  in  the  great  argument 
discussed  above  is  there  room  for  the  testimony  of  tho 
heavenly  witnesses  ?  In  the  revised  test  printed  at  tho 
head  of  this  paper,  tlie  argument,  as  we  have  shown, 
flows  on  clear  and  uninterrupted. 

First,  "  the  Avater  and  the  blood  "  are  set  forward  as 
distiiiguishiug  charaetcri.-tico  of  the  Mcs:~ialiship  and 
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Sonship  of  Jesus,  and  the  Spirit  is  set  before  us  as 
tostifying  to  the  truth  of  that  Messiahship.  Secondly, 
vro  aro  tokl  "the  Spirit"  is  not  the  only  vritness,  for 
"  the  water  and  the  blood,"  too.  associated  in  the  same 
glorious  testimony  with  "  the  Spirit,"  are  ever  bearing 
to  men  on  earth  their  weighty  witness. 

Now,  to  insert  the  words  of  verse  7  which  appear  in 
the  received  text  would  interrupt  this  chain  of  statement 
and  argument,  and  would  introduce  a  new  and  here 
totally  irrelevant  element — viz.,  the  testimony  of  the 
Trinity  in  heaven  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
new  element  thus  introduced,  besides,  would  interrupt 
the  two  steps  of  the  argument.^  Bengel  (compare 
Alford's  note)  and  certain  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  to 
avoid  this  break,  place  verse  8  before  verse  7. 

b.  Verbal  Peculiarities. — St.  John  in  his  writings 
never  combines  the  expressions  "  the  Father  "  and  "  the 
Word,"  should  he  have  occasion  to  use  the  title  Logos, 
"Word,"  in  relation  to  Christ;  WG  find  it  combined 
with  6  &eos,  "  Grod,"  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  i.  1  and 
following  verses,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  ivitli  God ; "  and  Rev.  xix.  13,  "  His 
name  is  called  the  Word  of  God." 

Again,  "  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Spiiit),  rh  aywv  Uvevfji.a,  is 
Uot  an  expression  found  in  the  Epistle.  We  find 
here  "the  Spirit"  simply Avithout  the  predicate  "Holy," 
as,  for  instance,  chap.  iii.  "24,  iv.  13,  and  here  in  verses 

6  and  8. 

Lastly,  the  very  difficult  and  complicated  question 
suggests  itself.  Is  the  Spirit  {irvevi.ia)  bearing  witness  on 
eartli  with  the  water  and  the  blood  (vs.  6 — S}  identical 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spii'it  {rh  ayiov  Uvevixa)  of  verse 

7  beaiing  witness  in  heaven  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son? 

c.  Textual  Criticism,. — The  omitted  words  of  verse  7 
aro  not  met  with  in  auy  of  the  extant  uncial  Greek 
MSS.  Of  the  versions,  neither  the  Syriac  (the  Peshito 
or  Philoxenian),  or  the  Theliaie,  Memphitic,  Ethiopic, 
or  Arabic  contain  the  disputed  clause.  No  Greek 
father  has  been  proved  to  have  cited  it  in  any  form 
whatever. 

It  rests  alone  on  certain  Latin  authorities.  It  is 
found  in  most  (but  not  in  the  best)  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  in  one  MS.  of  the  old  Latin,  containing 
extracts  from  the  New  Testament.  This  MS.  is  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  is  a  "  Speculum  "  ascribed 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  is  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Croco  at  Rome.  Attention  was  called  to  it  by  Dr. 
Wiseman  in  his  famous  "  Two  Letters  "  defending  1  John 
v.  7.  The  African  fathers,  Vigilius  of  Tliapsus  and 
Fidgentius  of  Ruspie,  quote  the  disputed  words  as  a 
g.^nuine  portion  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle.  It  was  also 
used  in  a  confession  of  faith  draAvn  up  by  Eugcnius. 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
But,  what  is  of  greater  inipoi-tance  than  any  of  these, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  C^i)rian,  before  the  middle  of 

1  In  the  received  text,  verse  8  takes  up  the  sequence  of  thought 
interruxiied  by  the  testimony  of  the  Trinity,  and  completes  the 
statement  begun  iu  verse  6  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  tho  water, 
and  the  blood. 


the  third  century,  knew  of  the  passage  and  quoted  it 
as  the  genuine  words  of  St.  John.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century  the  testimony  of  tho 
heavenly  witnesses  was  generally  received  in  the  Latin 
Church. 

Erasmus  excluded  the  passage  from  his  first  two 
editions,  biit  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition  in  con- 
sequence of  a  declaration  he  had  made  to  certain 
persons  who  had  objected  to  his  having  omitted  it. 
from  his  early  editions.  He  undertook,  if  the  famous 
clause,  1  John  v.  7,  could  be  found  in  any  Greek  MS., 
he  would  insert  it  in  his  Greek  Testament.  A  curious 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  brought  forward  con- 
taining the  words.  Erasmus  has  described  it  as 
"Codex  Britannicus  apud  Anglos  repertus."  There  is 
now  little  doubt  that  the  MS.  in  question  is  identical 
with  the  Cod.  Monfortianus  iu  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Upon  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus, 
which  contains  the  words  in  dispute,  R.  Stej)Iieus  seems 
in  great  measure  to  have  based  his  third  edition  (A.D. 
1550)  of  the  New  Testament."  This  third  edition  of 
Stephens  is  the  standard  of  the  received  text  in  England 
(compare  Scrivener's  Introduction,  and  Liicke,  Diister- 
dieck,  and  Alford's  Commentaries  on  the  1st  Epistle 
of  St.  John).  The  interpolated  words  were  pro- 
bably, as  suggested  above,  originally  written  by  some 
early  writer  of  the  North  African  Chm-ch  in  the 
margin  of  his  MS.  containing  the  1st  Epistle  of  St. 
John  opposite  the  passage  which  treats  of  "  the  Spkit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood."  In  the  three  bearing 
their  perpetual  witness,  agreeing  in  one,  he  saw  a 
sjnubol  which  required  no  great  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  be  construed  as  a  symbol  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity.  That  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa 
loved  to  trace  such  symbolism,  and  to  see  these  alle- 
gorical allusions,  wc  have  fair  proof  in  such  writings 
as  Tertullian's  treatise  against  Praxeas  and  iu  his  tract 
De  Pudiciiid.  From  the  margin  the  words  gradually 
found  their  way  into  the  text,  and  evidently  began  to 
be  well  known  iu  tho  thu-d  century. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  devout  reverent  minds 
may,  perhaps,  shrink  from  the  deliberate  rejectiou  of 
this  famous  text,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  in 
support  of  a  great  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Siu'cly, 
though,  such  fears  are  groixndless,  for  the  great 
doctrines  of  our  faith  rest  on  foundations  too  massiv9 
to  be  shaken  by  the  rejection  of  auy  single  text,  how- 
ever weighty  and  conclusive.  Tho  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  set  forward  in  this  most  ancient  but  clearly 
interpolated  passage  rests  on  no  sohtary  statement  of 
apostle  or  prophet  or  evangelist,  but  on  evidence  col- 
lected from  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture — evidence,  too, 
interpreted  with  one  mind  by  the  Catholic  Church  in 
all  lands  for  well  nigh  eighteen  centuries. 

-  E.    Stephens  made    also   great    use   of    the   Compluteusian 

Polyglott  of  Cardinal  Ximeucs,  published  at  Alcala,  in  Spain, 
A.D.  151-1 — 1520.  The  famous  verse  in  this  great  edition  was 
actually  acknowledged  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Latin, 
and  not  derived  from  any  Greek  MS.  Stephens  also  collated, 
with  more  or  less  care,  fifteen  MSS. ;  but  it  has  never  been  shown 
with  the  least  probability  that  he  found  the  disputed  verge  in  any 
Greek  uncial  MS. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MOEE  IMPORTANT  CRITICAL  EVIDENCE  FOE  AND  AGAINST  THE  DISPUTED  WORDS 

IN  1  JOHN  V.  7. 


The    words    are    omitted   iu 
the  undermentioned  uncial  MSS. 

CENT. 


B 
GorL 


K 


Codex  Sinaiticus 

„      Vaticanus 

„      Angelicus"> 

or       > 

Passionei_> 

„      Mosquensis 


IV. 
IV. 


EX. 


IX. 


Omitted  in  188  cursives  which 
have  been  collated,  besides  some 
60  Lectionaries. 

(Comp.  Scrivener,  Infi'odiichoii, 
and  Alf.,  Apparatus  Criticus  to 
Vol  17.,  Part  ii.) 


The  words  are  found  in  no 
Kiici'oZ,  and  only  in  a  very  few 
cursive  MSS.  of  late  date. 


They  are    contained  in  the 
following  cursives : — 

CENT. 

Codex  Monfortianus     XVI. 
(  Vaticanus 
"    \  Ottobonianus      XV. 


Omitted  in  all  ancient  versions 
except  those  mentioned     ^" 


They  are  contained  in  1  MS. 
of  the  old  Latin,  the  Speculum 
of  St.  Aug.  spoken  of  above,  and 
in  most  though  not  in  the  best 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 


TATHEES. 


No  Greek  Father  has  ever  been 
8ho^vn  to  have  quoted  the  dis- 
puted text. 


Certain    XaCtii   fathers    have 
quoted  the  words. 

CENT. 

Cyprian  III. 

Eugenius,   Bp.  )     _. 
) 


of  Carthage  ; 
Fulgentius    ) 
of  Ruspae  J 


(     >.     ) 


VI.    ( 


) 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  evidence  for  the 
text  in  question  is  extremely  scanty,  and  entirely  from 


the  Latin  Church.     It  is  found  only  in  a  few  eiu'siye 
MSS.  of  late  date,  and  is  quoted  only  by  Latin  fathers. 


ILLUSTEATIOKS   FEOM  EASTERN  MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS. 

BY   THE   REV.    C.    D.    GINSBUEG,    LL.D. 
III. — EARLY  ATTENDANCE   AT   THE   SANCTUARY  BOTH   MORNING  AND   EVENING. 


T^E  hare  already  seen  that  at  the  age  of 
//^  thirteen  the  Hebrew  youth  is  inducted  as 
a  member  of  the  congregation  of  Israel. 
'':^6^^!^i  The  early  attendance,  therefore,  at  a  place 
of  worship,  both  moruiug  and  evenrug,  which  consti- 
tutes the  third  of  the  decade  of  duties,  was  considered 
of  paramount  importance,  inasmuch  as  thereby  he 
openly  professed  his  faith  in  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
and  acknowledged  his  responsibility  to  keep  up  the 
organised  religious  and  social  life  which  was  to  a  great 
extent  regulated  by  the  synagogue.  Now,  among  all 
the  Jewish  institutions,  there  is  none  which  fm-nishes 
so  many  iuteresting  illustrations  of  diffei*eut  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  as  the  synagogue.  Not  ouly 
was  the  synagogue  the  scene  where  Christ  first  ap- 
peared in  public  as  a  teacher  (Matt.  iv.  23;  Mark 
i.  21 ;  Luke  iv.  15) ;  but  he  continued  frequenting  it 
and  preaching  in  it,  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Matt.  ix.  35  ; 
xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  2  ;  Luke  iv.  44;  d.  6;  xiii.  10  ;  John 
%-i.  59;  viii.  20),  healing  the  sick  (Matt.  xii.  9,  &c. ;  Mark 
i.  23 ;  iii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  6),  and  rebuking  the  abuses 
practised  in  it,  both  at  prayer  and  ui  the  administration 
of  charity  (Matt.  vi.  2,  5).  He  refers  to  the  chief  seats 
coveted  by  those  who  seek  after  distinction  (Matt,  xxiii. 
6 ;  Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke  xi.  43 ;  xx.  46),  and  tells  his 
disciples  that  for  his  sake  they  shall  be  brought  before 
and  scourged  iu  the  synagogue  (Matt.  x.  17  ;  xxiii.  34  ; 
Mark  xiii.  9;  Luko  xii.  11;  xxi.  12).  The  apostles, 
too,  delivered  many  of  their  discourses  and  performed 
many  of  their  deeds  in  the  synagogues.  It  was  to  the 
synagogue  of  Damascus  that  Saul  olitained  letters  from 
the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  to  persecute  "  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord  "  (Acts  ix.  1),  and  it  was  iu  these  very 
synagogues  that  St.  Paul  preached  his  first  sermons 
{ibid.  ver.  20).    Hence,  to  imderstand  tlie  full  force  of 


many  of  these  allusions,  we  must  examine  the  origin, 
structure,  and  internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue. 

Tradition,  which  is  never  at  a  loss  to  account  for  any- 
thing, solemnly  assures  us  that  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
and  the  progenitor  of  that  branch  of  the  Noachie  family 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  descended,  founded  these 
houses  for  contemplation  and  prayer.  It  is  only  when 
we  bear  this  tradition  in  mind  that  we  can  understand 
why  the  i^assage,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  ho 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem"  (Gen.  ix.  27),  has 
been  paraphi-ased  in  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum, 
"  God  will  make  beautiful  the  territoiy  of  Japheth,  and 
his  sons  shall  become  proselytes,  and  abide  in  the  houses 
of  contemi^lation  of  Shem;"  and  why  the  words  "and 
she  (Rebekah)  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  "  (Geij.  xxv. 
22),  are  translated  in  the  same  Targum,  "and  she  went 
to  the  house  of  contemplation  of  Shem,  the  elder,  to 
pray  for  mercy  from  before  the  Lord."  It  was  but 
natural  that  if  Shem,  who  was  simply  the  remote  head 
of  that  branch  of  the  family  from  wliich  the  Jews 
came,  was  most  obviously  for  this  reason  made  to  build 
sj-nagogues,  Moses,  who  gave  them  the  very  law,  the 
sj-mbol  of  the  Di-sine  manifestation,  aroimd  which  the 
worshipping  Israelites  congregated,  should  pre-eminently 
be  constituted  the  father  of  synagogues  in  Egypt. 
Hence  Josephus  tells  us  that  Moses  had  the  Jews 
"assembled  together  for  the  hearing  of  the  law  and 
learning  it  exactly,  and  this  not  once  or  twice  or  oftener, 
but  every  week  "  [Ayalnst  Apion,  ii.  18).  Wo  are  there- 
fore not  sui-prlsed  to  find  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  whoso 
pilgrimage  extended  from  A.D.  1159  to  1173,  assure  us 
that  "  in  the  outsku-ts  of  the  city  [near  the  i^yraniids]  is 
the  very  ancient  synagogue  of  our  gi-eat  master  Moses.'  • 

1  Compare  Tlie  Itinerary   of  Bah'oi  Benjamin  of  Tudda,  vcl.   i.i 
p.  153,  ed.  Asher,  London,  1840. 
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This  celebrated  traveller  also  tells  us  that  he  saw  the 
synagogues  built  by  B&vid,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  and  Ezra. 
Without  attaching  any  more  importance  to  the  state- 
ment of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  that  the  synagogue,  whit-h 
;.till  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cairo,  was  the  edifice  wliich  Moses  erected  for  Di^-ine 
worship,  than  to  the  solemn  assurance  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  enormous  fish,  and  the  house  exhibited  at  Jaffa, 
are  the  remains  o£  the  veritable  whale  that  swallowed 
Jonah,  and  of  the  abode  of  Simon  the  tanner,  still  the 
fact  that  the  tradition  about  the  founding  of  places  of 
worship  and  instruction  by  the  great  lawgiver  existed 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  explains  the  remark  of  St. 
James,  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
Sabbath  day  "  (Acts  xv.  21^. 

Whatever  may  be  the  obscurity  about  the  precise  date 
as  to  when  sjTiagogucs  were  first  established,  there  are 
undoubted  traces  that,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Elisha, 
the  devout  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in 
the  abodes  of  prophets  and  men  of  God  for  instruc- 
tion and  meditation.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
question  which  the  husband  asked  the  Shunammite,  who 
wanted  a  servant  and  an  ass  to  take  her  to  the  man  of 
God.  "  Wherefore,"  inquired  her  husband,  "  wilt  thou 
go  to  him  to-day  ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath  " 
(2  Kings  iv.  23).  This  unquestionably  shows  that  on 
Sabbath  days  and  noAV  moons  it  was  customary  for  both 
men  and  women  to  resort  to  the  houses  of  acknowledged 
authorities  for  religious  exercises.  The  cause  of  their 
assembling  at  the  house  of  the  prophet  rather  than  con- 
gregating among  themselves,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  reading  and  the  exposition  of  the  law  consti- 
tuted the  principal  part  of  the  service.  A  copy  of  the 
law,  however,  at  that  time  was  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
The  possession  of  such  a  codex  was  a  fortune,  and  could 
culy  be  acquired  by  the  very  wealthiest  of  the  nation, 
and  by  the  monarchs.  Hence  when  Jchoshaphat  ordered 
the  Levites  to  go  throiigh  the  different  cities  of  Judea, 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law  of  God,  these  teachers 
were  obliged  to  take  a  co\)j  with  them  (2  Chron.  x-^-ii. 
9),  whilst  Hilkiah  could  only  find  one  in  the  Temple 
(2  Kings  xxii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14).  As  the  men  of 
God  who  had  acquired  a  national  reputation  were  those 
who  knew  the  law  by  heart,  the  devout  Jews,  who  on 
these  occasions  wanted  to  hear  the  law  recited  and  ex- 
plained, had,  therefore,  to  assemble  around  the  reputed 
depository  of  the  law.  Hence  the  private  house  or  a 
secluded  spot  in  the  open  air  belonging  to  the  possessor 
of  the  law,  either  actually  or  orally,  was  originally  the 
place  of  assembly  or  the  synagogue. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Jpws, 
prior  to  the  Babylonish  cai)tivity,  assembled  themselves 
every  Sabbath  or  new  moon,  at  a  particuhir  place  set 
apart  for  religious  worship.  Besides  the  obligation  to 
appear  three  times  a  year  in  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
the  Old  Testament  docs  not  enjoin  meeting  together  in 
any  other  place.  It  left  the  matter  quite  optional.  If 
the  people  felt  that  they  ought  to  meet  together  in  any 
lora^il'-  •vh'^vo   tho   hiw  could  be  recited,  rather  than 


Avorship  God  at  home  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
families,  the  Old  Testament  did  not  forbid  it.  The  in- 
crease of  places  of  meeting,  therefore,  was  gradual,  and 
kept  j)ace  with  the  increased  demand  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Jews  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  tho 
contents  of  the  law,  and  to  hear  words  of  comfort  and 
consolation  from  those  who  i)ossessed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. Hence  it  Avas  only  in  later  times,  when  tho 
grinding  oppression  of  foreign  powers  beg;m  to  bo  felt 
b}-  the  Hebrevr.s,  that  they  met  more  frequently  to  listen 
to  tho  recital  of  those  cheering  promises  made  to  their 
fathers,  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  learn  more 
accurately  the  precepts  of  the  law,  the  neglect  of  which 
had  Ijrought  these  sufferings  upon  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  systematic  meetings  on  days  of  humiliation 
and  lov  instruction  became  prevalent  during  the  exile, 
when  tho  Temple  worship  was  in  abeyance  (Zech.  vii.  3, 
5 ;  A-iii.  19 ;  Ezra  x.  1 — 9  ;  Neh.  A-iii.  1 — 3  ;  ix.  1 — 3  ;  xiii. 
1 — 3).  These  "assemblies  of  God,"  as  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment calls  them,  or  "  houses  of  assembly,"  as  they  are 
called  in  post-Biblical  HebrcAV,  in  the  course  of  time 
became  both  A'ery  popular  and  numerous.  Hence  the 
Psalmist,  who  mourns  over  the  rejection  of  his  people 
by  God,  and  tho  general  devastation  of  the  country  by 
the  enemy,  at  the  time  of  tho  Maccabeans,  enumerates, 
;uuollg^jt  other  dire  calamities,  that  tliey  liaA'e  bm'ut  "'  all 
the  assemblies  of  God  "  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8).  The  Authorised 
Yersiou,  tliereforo,  which  folloAvs  the  Geneva  Bible 
(1560),  has  rightly  appreciated  the  import  of  this  phrase 
by  translating  it  "'  the  spiagogues  of  God."  It  is,  how- 
CA'er,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only  instance 
in  Avliich  '"  synagogue "  occurs  in  King  James's  Acrsion 
of  tlio  Old  Testament,  and,  indeed,  the  only  i^assago  in 
Avhieh  it  could  be  justified  in  tho  technicad  sense  of 
the  Avord.  The  earliest  date  Avhich  Ave  possess  of  the 
building  of  such  a  hoiiso  of  prayer  is  circa  217 — 215  B.C., 
Avhen  wc  are  told  that  the  Alexandri;vn  Jews  built  one 
at  Ptolcmais  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  from 
the  contemplated  massacre  of  their  peoi>le  decreed  by 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  (3  Mace.  vii.  201. 

Wlien  sjmagogues  became  a  permanent  institution,  and 
multiplied  Avherever  the  Jews  resided,  before  and  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  spu-itual  guides  of  tho  nation  found  it 
necessary  to  enact  certain  laws  to  regulate  the  eligibility 
of  a  site,  the  structure  of  tho  building,  and  the  internal 
arrangements.  As  it  was  ordained  that  Avherever  ten 
JcAvs  resided  who  were  of  that  age  when  they  became 
responsible  members  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  they 
Avere  bound  to  constitute  tliemselves  a  Avorshipping  Ijody 
or  an  ecclesia  in  the  technical  sense  {Berachoih,  21  h). 
it  stands  to  reason  that  their  place  of  assembly  or 
sjTiagogue  Avas  of  a  very  humble  character.  Au  upper 
chamber  in  the  house  of  ono  of  the  members  whci-c 
they  assembled  themselves  was  the  legal  synagogue, 
just  as  it  is  to  this  day,  Avhenevcr  ten  Jcavs  happen 
to  sojourn  in  any  toAvn,  one  of  them  gives  up  one  of 
his  rooms  for  the  meeting.  It  Avas  in  such  an  upper 
chamber  in  a  private  house  that  tho  eleven  disciples,  just 
one  aboA'e  the  miniiuum  number  legally  required  to  con- 
stitute a  Avorslnpi)iug  congregation,  assembled  togetlier 


:Llustratio:ns  from  easter>^  manners  and  customs. 
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for  prayer  (Acts  i.  13,  14).  Outside  the  city,  liowevev, 
it  was  deemed  more  desirable  to  have  the  house  of 
prayer  by  the  river-side,  because  the  worshippers  could 
have  the  use  of  the  water  for  immersions,  and  because 
they  could  more  easily  engage  in  the  Di-\-ine  ser\'ice  with- 
out distraction.  Hence  in  the  decree  of  the  Halicarnas- 
scans  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  "make  their  proseuchse 
[houses  of  prayer]  at  the  sea-side,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  fathers  "  ( Josephus,  Antiq.  slv.  10,  §  23). 
This  explains  the  remark  that  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
labourer,  when  at  Philipj)i,  "  went  on  the  Sabbath  out  of 
the  city  by  a  river-side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made ;  and  we  sat  down  and  spoke  to  the  women  which 
resorted  thitlier "  (Acts  xvi.  13) ;  or  as  it  ought  to  be 
translated,  ''  where,  according  to  custom,  was  a  place  of 


prayer."  Like  the  Temple,  these  houses  of  prayer  or 
synagogues  were  frequently  without  a  roof,  which,  of 
c"om-se,  obtained  in  those  coimtries  where  the  rain  rarely 
falls  and  is  confined  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Epiphanius,  '•  There  were  anciently 
I)laees  of  prayer  without  the  city,  both  among  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans.  .  .  .  There  was  a  place  of  prayer 
at  Sichem,  now  called  Neapolis,  without  the  city,  in  tlio 
fields,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  open  to  the  air,  and 
without  covering,  built  by  the  Samaritans,  who  in  all 
things  imitated  the  Jews  "  [Contr.  Hceres.  iii. ;  Heres.  80). 
In  the  towns,  however,  where  the  Jews  were  both 
numerous  and  vrealthy,  the  synagogues  were  massive 
and  imposing  edifices,  and  were  built  in  aceordauec  witli 
the  canons  laid  down  by  the  spiriti'-al  authorities.     Tliey 
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were  generally  erected  on  an  elevated  place  or  on  a 
summit,  since  the  Temple  was  so  situate,  and  because, 
according  to  the  traditional  explanation,  Prov.  i.  21  says 
that  Di\-ino  msdom  '■  cricth  on  high  places,"  and  Ezra 
ix.  9  declares  that  God  "  hath  extended  mercy  unto  us  in 
the  siglit  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  give  us  a  revi^iug, 
to  set  up  [on  high]  the  house  of  our  God."  Taking 
the  Mosaic  tabernacle  and  the  Solomonic  Temple  as  the 
prototype,  the  door  of  the  synagogue  was  on  the  east, 
and  the  ark  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law  and  the 
windows  were  in  the  western  wall,  so  that  on  entering 
the  Israelites  might  at  once  face  the  front.  Hence  the 
people  praying  in  the  synagogue,  like  the  worshippers 
in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple,  stood  with  their 
faces  to  the  west.  The  position  of  the  ark  at  the  west, 
and  the  turning  of  the  face  at  prayer  in  that  direction, 
we  are  told,  were  in  opposition  to  those  nations  who 
worsliipped  the  sun.  These  had  the  entrance  into  their 
temples  at  the  west,  and  turned  their  faces  to  the  east 
where  the  sun  rises.i  Hence  to  turn  one's  face  to  the 
east,  and  thus  to  turn  one's  back  to  the  Temple,  became 
in  the  Bible  a  description  of  those  who  forsook  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  Thus  Hezekiah,  in  describing 
the  idoktrous  worship  of  the  Jews,  says  that  "they 
had  done  eAil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  have 
turned  their  faces  from  the  habitation  of  the  Lord,  and 
turned  their  backs  to  it  "  (2  Chron.  xxLx.  6).  Still  more 
strikingly  and  explicitly  is  this  practice  described  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (^i.  16),  "  Behold,  at  the  door  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  were  about  five  and  twenty  men,  with  their  backs 
toward  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  toward 
the  east;    and  they  worshipped  the  sun  toward  the 

1  Comp.  lyiaiiiionides,  More  Nehudiim,  ili.  45, 


east."  This  practice  gave  rise  to  the  phrases  "  They 
have  turned  their  back  to  me  and  not  their  face  "  (Jer. 
ii.  27 ;  xxxii.  33),  "  They  have  cast  me  behind  their  back  " 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  35),  to  describe  giving  up  allegiance  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  those  syna- 
gogues only  wliich  were  built  in  the  localities  east  of 
Jerusalem  had  the  entrances  in  the  east  wall.  The 
canon  laid  down  for  those  who  dwell  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  that  '"all  the  worshippers  in  Israel  are 
to  have  their  faces  turned  to  that  part,  of  th-e  world 
where  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  of  Holies 
are"  {Berachoth,  30  a).  Hence  those  Jews  who  reside 
in  Europe  place  the  door  in  the  west,  and  have  the  ark 
and  the  windows  in  the  east  wall,  whither  they  turn 
their  faces  during  prayer. 

The  practice  of  the  worshippers  turning  their  faces 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  central  sanctuary  is  of 
extreme  antiquity.  The  Psalmist,  already,  when  pray- 
ing, "  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies  " 
(Ps.  xxA-iii.  2).  In  the  dedication  j)raycr  of  the  Temple, 
Solomon  asks  God  to  hear  his  people  in  time  of  calamity 
whenever  "  they  spread  forth  their  hands  towards  the 
sanctuary  "  (1  Kings  viii.  38).  Daniel  prayed  with  Ids 
face  to  Jerusalem  (Dan.  vi.  10).  Any  one  who  enters 
an  orthodox  Jewish  house  in  the  present  day  will  see 
a  picture  with  the  name  Mizrach  on  it  hung  on  tho 
eastern  wall,  to  wliich  every  member  of  the  family 
turns  his  face  when  reciting  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayer.  Mohammed,  who  has  borrowed  so 
much  from  tho  Jews,  has  also  ordained  that  the  faith- 
ful should  turn  their  faces  to  the  temi^le  at  Mecca 
(Koran,  Sura  ii.),  which  is  called  Kibla,  that  is,  turning 
the  face,  imitating  the  veiy  sound  of  the  word  used  in 
Daniel  {Vlcabel  Jerushalayim). 
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,  F   Tyndale's   movements   during    the   first 
year  of  his  Continental  life  we  have  very 
scanty  information.      It  appears  certain  ; 
cl>^?r!d^i^     that  he  arrived  in  Hambiu-g  in  May,  1524 ;  ] 
that  he  was  in  the  same  city   in  the  early  spring  of 
the  following  year;   and  that  a  few  months  later  he 
was  superintending  the  piinting  of  his  New  Testament 
at  Cologne.     It  is  very  possible  that  Tyndale  remained  : 
in  Hamburg  for  a  year,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
his  translation :    tlie  fact  that  Hamburg  did  not  then 
possess  a  printing  press  ^  can  hardly  bo  regarded  as 
conclusive  against  this  view.     On  tlie  otlier  hand,  we  ' 
have  contemporaiy  evidence  that  Tyndale  ^-isitcd  Luther 
about  this  time:     Sir  Tliomas  More  asserts  that  "Tyn-  { 
dale,  as  soon  as  he  got  him  hence,  got  him  to  Luther  | 
.straight;"  tliat  at  the  time  of  his  translation  of  tho 
Xcw  Testament  he  was  with  Luther  at  Wittemberg ; 

1  Dcmaus,  Life  of  Tyndale,  p.  92. 
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and  that  the  confederacy  between  him  and  Luther  was  a 
tiling  well  known.  T3-ndale,  in  reply,  simply  denies  tho 
last  charge,  that  he  was  confederate  vrith.  Luther.  It 
is  needless  to  quote  other  statements  to  the  same  effect. 
Clear  and  definite  as  they  appear  to  be,  they  may 
perhaps  bo  explained  away,  as  suggested  by  the  xn*e- 
vailing  tendency  to  associate  all  work  similar  to  Luther's 
with  this  Eeformer  himseH.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  is  safer  to  accept  the  evidence  of  contemporaries,  and 
to  assume  that  either  in  1524  or  in  1525  Tyndale  spent 
some  time  at  Wittemberg.  Another  question  whicli  lias 
been  much  discussed  is  of  considerable  interest.  Was 
any  portion  of  the  New  Testament  published  in  the 
course  of  this  year  ?  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Tyndale  gave  to  tho  world  his  translation  of  tho 
first  two  Gospels  before  the  middle  of  1525 ;  but  tho 
evidence  adduced  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  the  verdict 
must  bo  "  not  proven." 
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We  reach  firm  ground  in  the  autumn  of  1525.  Our 
information  is  derived  from  an  enemy,  who  tmimphantly 
records  his  success  in  embarrassing  and  partially  frus- 
trating Tyndale's  vrork.  In  1525,  John  Dobenek,  better 
kno\Yn  as  Cochleeus,  "vvas  li\-ing  in  exile  at  Cologne, 
engaged  iu  literary  labours.  Becoming  intimate  with 
the  printers  of  Cologne,  he  heard  them  boast  at  times,  iu 
then,'  cups,  that  England  would  soou  become  Lutheran. 
He  heard,  moreover,  that  in  Cologne  were  lurking  two 
Englishmen,  learned  and  eloquent  men,  well  skilled  in 
languages ;  but  all  his  efforts  to  gain  a  sight  of  these 
strangers  were  without  avail.  At  last,  plying  one  of 
the  printers  with  wine,  Cochla3us  drew  from  him  the 
secret  of  the  Lutheran  design  on  England.  The  two 
EngHshmen  were  apostates^  who  had  learnt  the  German 
language  at  "VVittemberg,  and  had  rendered  Luther's 
Testament  into  English.  This  EngUsh  Testament  they 
had  brought  to  Cologne,  that  it  might  be  multiplied  by 
the  printers  into  many  thousands,  and,  concealed  among 
other  merchandise,  might  find  a  way  into  England.  So 
great  was  their  confidence  that  they  had  sought  to  have 
6,000  copies  printed ;  but  tlu-ough  the  timidity  of  the 
printers  only  3,000  were  issued  from  the  press.  These 
copies,  in  quai-to,  had  already  been  printed  as  far  as  the 
letter  K  (that  is,  as  far  as  the  tenth  sheet,  probably  a 
little  beyond  the  end  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel).  The 
expense  was  met  by  English  merchants,  who  had  also 
engaged  to  convey  the  work  secretly  into  England,  and 
to  diffuse  it  widely  in  that  country.  On  recei^"ing  this 
information,  Cochlseus  lost  no  time  iu  revealing  the  plot 
to  Hermann  Riuck,  a  nobleman  of  Cologne,  weU  known 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Having 
convinced  himseK  of  the  correctness  of  the  accoimt 
received,  Rinck  went  to  the  senate,  and  obtained  an 
interdict  of  the  work.  On  this  the  two  EngHshmen, 
carrying  off  the  printed  sheets,  fled  hastily  from 
Cologne,  and  went  up  tha  Rhine  to  Worms.  Their 
enemies  coidd  do  no  more  than  send  letters  to  Henry, 
Wolscy,  and  Fisher,  warning  them  of  the  danger  at 
hand.- 

Worms  was  a  city  in  every  way  suitable  for  Tyndale's 
purpose.  Cologne  was  devoted  to  the  Romish  faith 
Worms  was  all  Lutheran :  both  cities  enjoyed  consider- 
able intercom'se  with  England.  In  comparative  quiet 
Tyndale  now  j)ursued  and  completed  his  work,  carrying 
it  farther  than  he  had  at  first  designed.  The  edition 
commenced  by  Quentel,  the  Cologne  printer,  was  iu 
quarto:  at  Worms  Tyndale  not  only  completed  this 
edition,  but  also  brought  out  an  edition  in  octavo.^  Of 
each  of  these  editions,  wliich  wiU  be  described  iu  detail 
hereafter,  3,000  copies  were  printed.  No  copy  that 
we  possess   contains  the  title-page,  but  we  know  on 


'  The  second  apostate  was  William  Eoj-e,  who  for  some  time 
actcrl  as  Tyndale's  amanuensis. 

-  The  letters  of  Cochlteus  in  the  original  Latin,  with  a  transla- 
tion by  Mr.  Anderson,  are  given  by  Ai-ber,  Facsimile,  pp.  18—21. 

3  See  Westoott's  Histonj  of  the  r.nglish  Bihh,  pp.  32,  33  ;  Arber, 
pp.  2G,  27,  65,  66.  It  may  now  be  considered  certain  that  the 
"Worms  printer  was  P.  Schoefifer,  son  of  the  great  printer  of  that 
same,  who  was  in  partuership  with  Tust, 


Tyndale's  own  authority'  that  the  work  was  issued 
without  the  translator's  name. 

The  Testaments  reached  England  probably  in  the 
spring  of  1526.  Cochlaeus  was  not  the  only  one  who 
gave  notice  of  their  coming.  Lee,  the  king's  ahnoner 
(afterwards  Archbishoj)  of  York),  wrote  to  Henry  in 
December,  1525,  that,  according  to  certain  information 
received  by  him  while  passing  through  France,  "  an 
EugHshman,  at  the  solicitation  and  instance  of  Luther, 
with  whom  he  is,  hath  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  English,  and  within  few  days  iutendeth  to  arrive 
with  the  same  imprinted  in  England."  There  was  no 
lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  take 
this  warning,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  public  action 
until  the  autumn  of  1526.  We  hear  then  of  a  meeting 
of  bishops  to  deliberate  on  the  measm-es  to  be  adoj)ted. 
Our  account  is  taken  from  a  poem  by  Roye,  Tyndale's 
former  companion,  which  contains  "  A  brefe  Dialoge 
betwene  two  prestos  servauntcs,  named  Watkyn  and 
Jeffraye":" — ■ 

"  Jff.  But  nowe  of  Standisshe"  accusacion 
Brefly  to  make  declaracion, 

Thus  to  the  Cardinall  he  spake : 
'  Pleaseth  youre  honourable  Grace, 
Here  is  chaunsed  a  pitious  cace. 

And  to  the  Churche  a  grett  lacke. 
The  Gospell  in  oure  Englisshe  tonge. 
Of'  laye  men  to  be  red  and  songe. 

Is  nowe  bidder  come  to  remnyue. 
Which  many  heretykes  shall  make. 
Except  youre  Grace  some  waye  take 

By  youre  authorite  hym  to  restrayne.' 
»•         •         *         *         «         *         *         *         ,         • 
Wat.  But  what  sayde  the  Cardinall  here  at? 
Jef.    He  spake  the  wordes  of  Pilat, 

Sayinge,  '  I  fynde  no  fault  therin.' 
Howe  be  it,  the  bisshops  assembled, 
Amonge  theym  he  examened, 

What  was  best  to  determyn  ? 
Then  answered  bisshop  Cayphas,'^ 
That  a  grett  parte  better  it  was 

The  Gospell  to  be  condemned ; 
Lest  their  vices  manyfolde 
Shulde  be  knowen  of  yonge  and  olde, 

Their  estate  to  be  contempned. 
The  Cardinall  then  incontinent'-' 
Agaynst  the  Gospell  gave  judgement, 

Sayinge  to  brenne  he  deserved. 
Wherto  aU  the  bisshoppis  cryed, 
Answerynge,  '  It  cannot  be  denyed 
He  is  worthy  so  to  be  served.' 
**♦**»•««» 
Jcf.  They  sett  nott  by  the  Gospell  a  flye: 
Diddest  thou  nott  heare  whatt  villany 
They  did  vnto  the  Gospell  ? 
Wat.  Why,  did  they  agaynst  hym  conspyre? 
Jef.  By  my  trothe  they  sett  hym  a  fyre 
Openly  in  London  cite. 
Wat.  Who  caused  it  so  to  be  done  ? 
Jef.  In  sothe  the  Bisshoppe  of  London, 
With  the  Cardinallis  authorito  : 
Which  at  Paulis  crosse  emestly 
Denounced  it  to  be  heresy 

That  the  Gospell  shuld  come  to  lyght ; 


■*  See  his  Parable  of  the  Wiclicd  Mammon,  in  his  Tf'or/.s,  vol,  i., 
p.  37  (Parker  Society). 

5  Which  "  represents  at  least  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  jiarta 
played  by  the  several  actors.'"    (Westcott,  p.  36.) 

"  Standish,  Bishon  of  St.  Asaph. 

'By. 

s  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Loudon. 

9  Immediately. 
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•     Cdllyujje  tlicm  herctikes  cxecrabla 
AVhiche  caused  the  Gospell  veuerj.ble 

To  como  vuto  laye  incus  syght. 
He  declared  there  in  his  furiousnes, 
That  he  fowude  erroures  more  aud  les 

Above  thru  thousiiudo  iu  the  trauslauiou. 
Ilowe  be  it,  when  all  cam  to  X'as, 
I  dare  saye  vnable  he  was 

Of  one  erroure  to  make  probaciou."^ 

The  utmost  efforts  were  used  to  proveut  the  iutro- 
ductiou  of  the  forbidden  books  iuto  Euglaud,  and  to 
discover  aud  destroy  the  copies  which  Avere  ah-eady  iu 
circulatiou.  Mauy  copies  were  bou<,4it  up  for  hirge 
sums  of  uiouoy,  which  aft'orded  meaus  for  reprints  aud 
new  editions :  accordiugly  as  many  as  throe  editions 
were  issued  by  Antwerp  printers  in  15'26  and  the  two 
following  years.  The  detailed  narratives  of  search  and 
persccutiou  are  fidl  of  interest,  but  they  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  space.- 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  Tyudale  quietly  pursued 
his  labours.  At  first  he  Avas  not  recognised  iu  Engl.uid 
as  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  translation.  Avliich  l^ore 
no  name  on  the  title-page.  The  secret,  li^weA'er,  could 
not  long  be  kept.  Wolsey,  connecting  TjTidalo  vrith 
tlie  satire  published  (by  Roye)  against  himself,^  used 
vigorous  eiforls  to  get  him  into  his  poAver.  Tyudale 
noAV  found  it  necessary  to  leaA'e  Worms.  In  1527, 
probably,  he  removed  to  Marburg  iu  Hesse  Cassel, 
Avhere  he  spent  the  greater  j)art  of  the  four  years 
folloAviug.  leiiviug  Marburg  for  Antwerp  early  iu  1531. 
At  Marbm-g  his  principal  doctrinal  and  controversial 
Avorks  Avere  printed,  at  the  press  of  Hans  Luf  t ;  as  his 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammo}i  (1528),  his  Treatise  on 
ilte  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  (1528),  the  Practice 
of  Prelates  (loSO).  The  AA'ork  of  translation,  hoAvever, 
Avas  not  neglected.  After  the  Noav  Testament,  Tyudale 
devoted  himself  to  the  Old,  commencing  Avith  the  Pen- 
tiiteuch.  Foxe's  statement  is  as  folloAVS :  "  At  AA'hat 
time  Tyudale  had  translated  the  fifth  book  of  Moses, 
called  Deuteronomy,  minding  to  print  the  same  in 
Hamburg,  he  sailed  thitherAvard ;  AAdiore  by  the  AA-ay, 
upon  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  suffered  shipAvreck,  by 
Avhich  he  lost  all  his  l)ooks,  Avritings,  and  copies,  and  so 
Avas  co]upelled  to  begin  all  again  anoAV,  to  his  hindrance 
and  doidjling  of  his  labours.  Thus,  lia\'ing  lost  by  that 
ship  both  money,  his  copies,  aud  liis  time,  he  came  in 
another  ship  to  Hamburg,  Avhere,  at  his  appoiutmeut. 
Master  Coverdale  tarried  for  him,  and  helped  him  in  the 
translating  of  the  Avhole  five  Books  of  Moses,  from 
Easter  till  December,  iu  the  house  of  a  worshipfid 
widow,  Mistress  Margaret  Tan  Emmerson,  A.D.  1529  ; 
a  great  sweating  sickness  being  at  the  same  time  in  the 
toAvu.  So,  liaving  dispatched  his  business  at  Hamburg, 
ho  returned  afterAA'ards  to  AntAverp  again."^  It  is  hard 
to  reconcile  every  particular  of  tliis  narrati\"e  Avitli  what 
Ave  learn  from  other  sources,  aud  from  Foxe  himself ; 


1  Nearly  HOO  lines  of  this  catire  are  giren  by  Arbcr,  pp.  10—32. 

-  One  narrativr-  especially  wn  exclude  with  rntrrot,  ns  too  lengthy 
for  quotation.  This  is  the  "  Story  of  Thomas  G.nvrct,  and  things 
done  in  Oxford,  reported  by  Antony  DeLvber :  "  sec  Foxe,  vol,  v., 
pp.  -121—1.27  ;  Arber,  pp.  57— 6^!. 

■'  Doniaus,  p.  160. 

*  Foie,  vol.  v..  i<.  Uj.     Compare  Dcuiaus,  pp,  2^:9,  ^JO. 


but  there  is  little  doul)t  that  it  is  in  the  main  correct- 
The  Pentateuch  appears  to  ha\'e  been  published  at  Mar- 
burg in  1530  or  1531 :  a  second  edition  AA'as  issued  in 
1534.  The  Pentateuch  AA'as  folio^ved,  in  1531,  by  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  probably  printed  at  an  AntAverp  press. 
At  this  period  Tyudale  Avas  involved  in  active  cou- 
troA-ersy  AAdtli  Sir  T.  More,  AA'ho  had  A-iolently  attacked 
his  translation  of  the  Noav  Testament  aud  his  other 
writings.  The  only  part  of  the  controver.sy  Avith  Avhich 
we  are  here  concerned  is  that  which  ndates  to  T^-ndale's 
accuracy  as  a  translator:  More's  strictures  Avill  be 
noticed  presently.  The  year  looi  is  especially  memor- 
able for  the  publication  of  Tjnidale's  revised  translation 
of  the  NcAV  Testament,  "  imprinted  at  AntAverp  by 
Marten  EmperoAvr."  The  title  runs  thus :  "  The  ncAvo 
Testament  dylygeutly  corrected  and  compared  Avith  the 
Greke  by  Willyaiu  Tindale,  aud  f piesshed  iu  the  yerc 
of  ourc  Lorde  God  a.m.d.  Sc  xxxiiii.  in  the  moneth  of 
Nouemljer."  Besides  the  Ncav  Testament,  this  A'olumo 
contained  a  translation  of  '•  the  Epistles  taken  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  AA'hich  are  read  iu  the  Church  after 
the  use  of  Salisbury  upon  certain  days  of  the  year." 
These  "  Epistles "  include  78  verses  from  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  51  from  1  Kings,  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon;  147  from  the  Prophetical  B;;oks  t chiefly 
from  Isaiah) ;  and  43  from  the  Apociypha  ( chiefly  from 
Ecclesiasticus).^  The  Avork  of  roA-ision  and  translation 
occupied  Tyndale's  attention  to  the  last.  Yery  shortly 
before  (or  perhaps  even  after)  his  arrest  appeai'ed  a 
third  edition  of  his  NeAV  Testament,  bearing  marks  of 
assiduous  labour.  In  a  recently  discoA'ered  letter 
AA'ritten  during  his  imprisonment.  Tyudale  begs  that 
he  may  be  alloAA'ed  the  use  of  his  HebreAV  books,  Bible, 
grammar,  and  dictionary.  There  is  good  reason  for 
l)elieA'ing  that  he  left  behind  him  iu  manuscript  a 
traiislati;)n  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Joshua  to  2  Chronicles  inclusive. 

The  touchiiig  details  of  Tyudale's  treacllerou';  bctraj'al, 
Avhile  residing  in  the  house  of  his  AA'arui  aud  true  f  i-ieud 
Thomas  Poyntz,  of  Antwerp,  cannot  be  given  liere. 
In  May,  1535,  he  Avas  committed  to  the  c:istlc  of 
Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.  NotAvithstandiug  all  the 
efforts  of  liis  frieuds  iu  England  aud  iu  tho  Low 
Countries  to  procure  for  him  protection,  he  Avas  con- 
demned to  death.  On  Friday,  October  Gth,  1536,  ho 
Avas  strangled  at  the  stake,  and  his  body  bunit  to  ashes. 
His  last  AA'ords  AA-ero,  "  Lord  !  open  the  Idng  of  England's 
eyes." 

"  Aud  here  to  end  aud  conclude  this  history  Avith  a 
fcAV  notes  touching  his  priA'ate  behaA-iour  iu  diet,  study, 
and  especially  his  charitable  zeal  and  tender  relieving  of 
the  poor  :  First.  Iu;  AA-as  a  man  veiy  frugal  and  spare  of 
l)ody,  a  great  student,  and  earnest  labourer,  namely 
[especially]  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  Sci-iptures  of 
God.  He  reserved  or  lialloAved  to  himself  tAVO  days  iu 
tlio  Avoek.  Avhich  he  nauu^d  his  days  of  ])astime.  and 
those  days  Avero  Monday  the  first  d;iy  in  the  week  and 
Saturday  the  last  day  iu  the  Aveek.     On  the  Monday  he 
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visited  all  such  poor  men  and  women  as  Avere  fled  out 
of  England  by  reason  of  persecution  into  Antwerp; 
and  those,  well  understanding  their  good  exercises  and 
qualities,  ho  did  very  liberally  comfort  and  relieve ;  and 
in  like  manner  provided  for  the  sick  and  diseased 
persons.  On  the  Saturday  he  walked  round  about  the 
toAvn  in  Antwerp,  seeking  out  every  corner  and  hole 
where  he  suspected  any  poor  person  to  dwell  (as  God 
knoweth  there  are  many) ;  and  where  he  found  any  to  be 
well  occupied,  and  yet  overburdened  with  children,  or 


fruitfully,  sweetly,  and  gently  from  him  (much  like  to 
the  wi-iting  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist),  that  it  was  a 
heavenly  comfort  and  joy  to  the  audience  to  heao-  hii:i 
read  the  Scriptures  :  and  in  like  Avise  after  dinner  h. 
spent  an  hour  in  the  aforesaid  manner.  He  was  a  maii 
vdthout  any  sj)ot  or  blemish  of  rancour  or  malice,  full 
of  mercy  and  compassion,  so  that  no  man  living  wa:^ 
able  to  reprove  him  of  any  kind  of  sin  or  crime ;  albeit 
his  righteoiisness  and  justification  depended  not  there- 
upon before  God,  but  only  upon  the  blood  of  Christ  and 


utYjit  woibe  oi^(x> 
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else  were  aged  or  weak,  those  also  he  plentifully  relieved. 
And  thus  he  spent  his  two  days  of  pastime,  as  he  called 
them.  And  truly  his  almose  [alms]  was  very  large  and 
great ;  and  so  it  might  well  be.  for  his  exhibition  that 
he  had  yearly  of  the  English  merchants  was  very  much; 
and  that  for  the  most  pai't  ho  bestowed  upon  the  poor, 
as  aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the  days  in  the  week  he  gave 
him  wholly  to  his  book,  wherein  most  diligently  ho 
travailed.  When  the  Sunday  came,  then  went  he  to 
some  one  merchant's  chamber  or  other,  whither  came 
many  other  merchants ;  and  unto  them  would  he  read 
some  one  parcel  of  Scripture,  either  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  out  of  the  New ;  the  which  proceeded  so 


his  faith  upon  the  same,  in  which  faith  constantly  ha 
died,  as  is  said  at  Vilvorde,  and  now  resteth  with  the 
glorious  company  of  Christ's  martyi's  blessedly  in  tho 
Lord,  who  be  blessed  in  all  his  saints.     Amen."* 

Some  recent  writers  have  endeavoui'ed  to  place  his 
chai'aeter  in  a  very  different  light.  It  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  in  controversy  Tyiidale  frequently  used 
language  which  cannot  be  defended,  especially  when 
(with  or  without  sufficient  reason")  he  suspected  an 
adversary  to  be  actuated  by  corrupt  motives  ;  but  those 
who  best  know  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  ho 

1  Foxe's  Life  of  Tyndale.     See  Arber,  pp.  17, 18. 
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lived  mil  judge  most  leniently  of  this  excess.  Certainly 
it  is  not  possible  to  condemn  T}-ndalo  on  this  charge 
and  absolve  his  opponents.  His  fervent  zeal  for  the 
truth  may  have  led  him  into  extremes,  but  it  was  free 
from  any  taint  of  seliish  considerations.  "  I  assure 
you,"  he  says'  (at  a  time  when  overtures  were  made  to 
Mm  to  return  to  England),  "  if  it  would  stand  vrith.  the 
kino-'s  most  gracious  pleasure  to  grant  only  a  bare  text 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  put  forth  among  his  people,  like 
as  is  put  forth  among  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  in 
these  parts,  and  of  other  Christian  princes,  be  it  of 
the  translation  of  what  person  soever  shall  please  his 


1  Demaus,  p.  308. 


j  Majesty,  I   shall  immediately  make  faithful  promise 
;  never  to  write  more,  nor  al)ide  two  days  in  these  parts 
;  after  the   same ;    but  immediately  to  repair  into  his 
i  realm,  and  there  most  humbly  submit  myself  at  the 
.  feet  of  his  Royal  Majesty,  offering  my  body  to  suffer 
I  what  i^aiu  or  torture,  yea,  what  death  his  Grace  will,  so 
j  that  this  bo  obtained."     Of  the  value  of  his  work  wo 
I  shall   speak  hereafter  when  wo  examine  it  in  detail. 
j  Whether  wo  look  at  his  work  or  at  liis  life,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  and  reverence  "  the  worthy  ^di-tucs 
and  doings  of  this  blessed  martyr,  who,  for  his  painful 
travails  and  siugular  zeal  to  his  country,  may  be  called 
an  apostle  of  England."- 

-  Foxe,  Ads  and  MonumentSf  voL  v.,  p.  129. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


E  have  already  remarked  on  the  j)rogi'ess  of 
doctrine  in  Scripture,  and  that  its  iJsycho- 
logy  is  always  abreast  of  its  theology. 
With  a  clear  gi'asp  of  these  two  thoughts 
— first,  that  inspiration  is  an  organic,  not  a  me- 
chajiical  whole,  vrdh  the  principle  of  groAvtli  in  it; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  this  growth  there  is  always  a 
perfect  proportion  of  parts — we  shall  easily  see  the  con- 
trast between  the  psychology  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  On  tliis  subject  we  have  one  decisive  text : 
"  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  was  pneumatical 
[A.  v.,  spiritual],  but  that  which  Avas  psychical  [A.  Y., 
natural],  and  afterward  that  wliich  was  pneumatical" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  46).  As  redemption  truths  are  foimded  on 
those  of  creation,  so  a  basis  must  be  laid  for  the  higher 
theology  of  man's  becoming  pai-taker  of  the  Divine  nature 
in  the  elementary  facts  of  his  being  part  of  God's  handi- 
work— the  last  and  noblest  of  all  his  creatures.  In  the 
same  way  the  higher  psychology  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Divine  Pneuma  in  the  human,  a  mystery  corresponding 
as  it  does  and  growing  out  of  that  of  the  incarnation, 
must  be  preceded  by  those  humbler  conceptions  of  man 
as  clay,  animated  by  a  breath  indeed  of  the  Div  ne 
Spirit,  but  that  only  resulting  in  a  nepliesh  chayah,  or 
"living  soul"  (Gen.  ii.  7),  such  as  animates  all  other 
creatures  of  God. 

Sound  views  of  creationism  must  thus  precede  those 
spiritualist  conceptions  of  God's  relation  to  man  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  mistake  to  press 
on  to  the  higher  till  we  have  been  well  grounded  in  the 
lower  forms  of  truth.  This  is  a  mistake  of  our  age. 
Much  of  wliat  is  called  the  higher  Pantheism  is  only 
spiritual  theology  erected  on  an  insufficient  basis  of 
creationism.  As  the  Elohist  precedes  the  Jehovist  dis- 
pensation, so  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Nature  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  old  school)  must  go  before  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  grace.  The  intuitional  school  in 
philosophy  leans  to  a  Pantheistic  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  universe.    God  is  in  everything,  and 


[  everything  lives  only  in  God.     It  is  almost  as  much  a 
mistake  to  speak  of  "  matter,"  as  to  speak  of  "  mind." 
Language  itself  must  be  reconstructed  to  accommodate 
itself  to  this  new  school  of  deep  tlunkers.      The  (jhl 
dualistic  conceptions  of  object  and  suliject,  thought  and 
things,  mind  and  matter,  must  disappear  in  one  higher 
generalisation,  call  it  matter,  call  it  mind.    There  is  but 
one  substance,  and  that  is  God  ;  fight  is  his  nature,  the 
sun  and  moon  his  eyes,  and  the  stars  the  dust  of  his 
chai'iot-wheels.    We  unconsciously  thus  pass  into  Orien- 
talisms to  express  a  mode  of  thought  Avliich  is  Oriental, 
and  wliich  is  only  naturalised  in  the  West,  as  exotics  are, 
with  care  and  cultm-e.     Tlds  new  school  of  spiritualism, 
as  it  works  out  a  theology  of  its  own,  so  its  psychology 
is  equally  advanced.    The  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  far  from  being  a  unique,  and,  as  we  should 
say,  a  supernatural  fact,  is  from  their  point-of  view  only 
the  liighest  instance  of  the  continued  indwelling  of  the 
DiA-ine  in  the  human.     Instead  of  the  Word  being  made 
flesh,  they  teach  that  flesh  became  the  Word.     In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  St.  John,  that  "  no  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from 
heaA"eu,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  was  in  heaven,"  the 
new    school  approach   the   subject  from   an   invei-tcd 
order.     They  begin  Avhere  they  should  end,  and  their 
conception  of  Christ  is  that  of  a  Man- God,  not  that  of 
a  God-man.     The  distinction  is  not  a  verbal  one,  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight.      Schleiermaclier  and  Rothe,  for 
instance,  seem  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  incarnation ; 
but  tested    by   the  unerring   standard   of  truth,    the 
teaching  of  John  the  diA'ine,  their  teaching  is  seen  to 
be  humanitamn,  hoAVCA'cr  disguised  in  phrases  which 
conce.il  the  real  departure  from  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."     An  incarnation  which  is  not  imique,  and 
therefore  supematui-al,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard 
to  the  person  of  our  Lord.     On  this  subject  we  cannot 
be  too  tliankfid  that  no  phase  of  opinion  can  possibly 
arise  wliich  has  not  arisen  and  been  condemned  by  the 
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early  Church.  The  Christian  consciousness  (to  use 
K"eander"s  phrase)  has  worked  itself  clear  of  those 
turbid  conceptions,  which,  like  the  glacier  water  of  the 
upper  Rhone,  must  flow  on  for  some  space  before  it 
recovers  its  original  purity.  The  stream  is  purest  either 
at  the  fountain-head  or  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  there  deposited  its  detritus  from 
the  glacier.  In  the  same  way  with  Christology :  the 
catholic  conception  of  Chi-ist  is  also  the  truest,  and  is 
the  most  primitive.  The  Gnostic — of  which  modem 
spiritualism  is  only  a  new  phase — is  like  that  tui-bid 
interval  between  the  source  cf  the  Rhone  in  the  Alps 
and  its  true  starting-point  as  a  river  after  it  leaves  the 
Lake  of  Geneva. 

The  tap-root  of  Gnosticism  in  the  early  ChTirch  was 
contempt  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  misconception  of 
its  teaching  as  introductory  to  the  New.  The  God  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Demiurge  of  Marcion  and  others,  was 
degraded,  as  if  by  his  contact  with  matter  he  had  soiled 
the  original  spirituahty  of  Ins  being.  He  was  a  kind  of 
intermediate  between  thought  and  tldngs,  and  some  of 
the  baseness  supposed  to  inhere  in  matter  was  reflected 
in  him.  The  remedy  for  this  false  spiritualism  is  a 
return  to  the  true  Old  Testament  conception  of  God  and 
of  liis  relation  to  the  world.  That  relation  is  transcen- 
dental, not  immanent,  as  the  modem  school  teach.  There 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  Deistic  account  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  not  the  Pantheistic,  is 
that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  the  disparaging  view 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  taken  by  these  modern  Gnostics. 
We  may  take  it  or  leave  it,  but  we  cannot  alter  or  twist 
it  into  a  meaning  to  suit  om*  preconceptions.  If  our 
philosophy  does  not  square  "ndth  our  theology,  and  one 
of  the  two  must  give  way,  it  is  both  more  modest  and 
reverent  to  suppose  that  the  error  is  with  us  rather 
than  with  a  Book  wliich  bears  many  iufaUible  proofs  of 
being  from  God.  Such  being  the  case,  we  turn  to  tliat 
Book  to  learn  how  it  approaches  the  subject  of  man,  and 
we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  its  psychology  in  admirable 
harmony  with  its  theology.  It  is  creationist  first,  and 
spiritualist  only  afterwards.  The  Deistic  or  transcen- 
dent conception  of  God  prepares  the  way  for  the  mys- 
tical or  immanent.  It  is  the  same  with  its  psychology. 
In  Genesis,  and  through  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
it  speaks  of  man  from  the  dichotomist  point  of  \ie^Y 
correspondiug  to  its  creationism.  Man  is  body  and 
soul,  mth  spiritual  capacities,  however,  as  yet  generally 
undeveloped ;  as  such  he  is  God's  creature,  often  his  ser- 
vant ;  once  or  twice,  as  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God ;  or 
as  David,  the  man  after  his  own  heart ;  or  as  Moses,  the 
one  who  speaks  face  to  face  with  God ;  or  as  Isaiah,  who 
sees  a  vision  of  Jehovah ;  but  he  is  nowhere  as  yet  the  son 
of  God.  The  expression  was  too  august  to  be  lightly 
used  of  any  individual  man,  however  favoured.  Israel 
coUeetively  might  be  a  dear  son,  a  pleasant  cMld,  but 
this  is  only  the  language  of  metaphor — a  variation  of 
that  other  metaphor  of  marriage  between  Jehovah  and 
his  redeemed  people. 

Thus  creationism  is  the  key  to  the  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  equally  to  its  psychology.     In  ac- 


cordance with  this  view,  when  we  turn  to  the  earliest 
record  of  all,  we  find  an  Eluhist  and  a  Jehovist  accoimt  of 
the  creation  of  man  side  by  side,  or  in  close  conjunction. 
The  Blohist  accoimt  seems  the  most  dignified  of  tho 
two,  the  one  which  favours  most  those  later  and  higher 
intimations  of  man's  destiny  as  a  pai-taker  of  the  Divine 
nature.  It  perplexes  us  at  first  to  find  the  Jehovist 
record,  which  we  might  anticipate  would  be  trichotomist, 
bearing  apparently  the  other  way.  Man  is  clay,  and  the 
breath  of  God,  or  the  union  point  of  this,  is  the  nejphesh 
or  '•  soul "  (ps7jche).  Thus  the  psycliical  life  is  the  pro- 
minent fact  in  the  Jeho-s-ist  record ;  whereas  the  Elolust. 
which  is  not  a  covenant  bxit  a  creationist  record,  is  of  the 
two  the  most  spiritual.  It  implies  a  council  in  the  mind 
of  the  Deity,  "  let  us  make,"  and  the  result  of  that  council 
in  the  fact  that  man  appears  stamped  with  the  Divine 
image  and  likeness.  This  is  fairly  perplexing  :  to  find 
spiritualism  where  we  might  have  looked  only  for  the 
creationist  account  of  man  as  the  last  and  noblest  of 
God's  woi'ks ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  creationism 
in  that  other  record  where  the  covenant  name  of  God 
implies  his  covenant  relationship  to  man. 

Tills  is  perplexing  at  fii-st  sight,  but  the  difficulty  dis- 
appears when  we  look  at  it  more  closely.  Rightly 
regarded,  the  contrast  between  these  two  records  melts 
away,  and  we  see  unity  underlying  their  variety.  In 
the  Elolust  record  man  is  spoken  of,  as  in  the  8th 
Psalm,  not  so  much  as  he  is  in  himself  as  in  his  official 
position  to  the  universe.  He  is  a  creature,  it  is  true — ■ 
the  work  of  the  sixth  day.  and  has  that  in  common  with 
the  liigher  mammalia,  which  are  the  work  of  the  forenoon 
as  he  is  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  precedes  the 
Sabbath.  But  as  God  is  about  to  enter  on  his  rest  he 
appoints  a  viceroy  and  representative  on  earth.  To  lend 
dignity  to  that  viceroy,  he  invests  him  with  some  of  his 
own  attributes ;  he  stamps  liis  image  and  superscription 
on  lum.  As  Joseph  was  given  Pharaoh's  chain  and 
made  to  ride  in  Pharaoh's  chariot,  and  thus  shown  to 
Egypt  as  the  next  to  the  king  in  all  the  land,  his  deputy 
and  mouthpiece,  so  with  man.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Eloliist  record,  and  explains  why  it  appareu,.'.y  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  speak  of  man's  dignity  rather  than  of 
his  dependent  nature.  Though  the  last  of  the  mammalia, 
he  is  here  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned 
Aiith  glory  and  honour,  all  the  works  of  God  being  made 
subject  to  him.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Jehovist  record, 
as  its  purpose  is  different,  so  its  way  of  introducing 
the  creation  of  man  is  also  different.  The  Jehovist 
record  takes  up  the  ethical  side  of  man  as  the  Elohist 
does  the  external.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
death  and  sin,  grace  and  redemption ;  it  must  give  an 
account,  therefore,  of  man  in  himseK,  not  merely  of  his 
official  relation  to  the  rest  of  God's  creatures.  As  the 
pui-pose  differs,  so  the  mode  of  accounting  for  man's 
beginning  must  also  slightly  differ.  It  is  only  the  same 
difference  without  disagreement  which  we  see  in  the 
Gospels.  The  Sjnioptists  (the  first  three)  begin  with  the 
human,  John  the  di^-ine  with  the  pre-existent  glory  of 
Christ.  This  is  why,  of  the  two  records,  the  Jehovist, 
wliich  is  redemptive,  gives  the  most  strictly  creational 
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account  of  tlio  origin  of  the  race,  Man  is  dust  of  the 
earth,  which  prepares  lis  for  tho  sentence  tbit,  slioukl 
ho  disobey,  "dust  to  dust''  must  bo  his  punishment. 
This  is  liighly  consistent  witli  tlie  covenant  account 
of  God's  dealings  with  man.  Any  other,  such  as  a 
j)m'0  spirituahst,  would  bo  out  of  place  hero.  Let  us 
imagiuo  tho  two  narratives  displaced,  and  wo  shall  see 
what  misconceptions  would  arise.  AVere  tho  Elohist,  or 
creationist,  account  of  man  capped  Avith  the  narrativo  of 
the  kneading  of  dust  and  breath  into  a  "  li\-iiig  soul," 
we  might  faii'ly  ask.  Is  this  all  ?  is  man  only  the  last 
link  of  a  long  chain  ?  In  that  case  could  wo  say  that 
the  Sabbath  drew  on  ?  On  the  other  hand,  su^jpose  the 
Elohist  account  of  man  in  tho  image  and  likeness  of 
God  had  slipped  out  of  its  place  into  tho  JehoA-ist 
record,  and  how  peqilexed  we  should  be ;  we  might 
then  say  with  Longfellow,  that  "  '  dust  to  dust '  was  not 
spoken  of  the  soul."'  Thus  the  apparent  paradox  that 
the  spiritualist  side  of  man  appears  in  the  creationist 
record,  and  the  creationist  in  the  spiritualist,  is  highly 
consistent  if  we  look  at  each  from  the  point  of  %'iew  from 
which  it  was  written. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  Elohist  record  of  Gen.  i. — not 
as  unimportant,  but  as  irrelevant  to  psychology  proper— 
we  turn  to  tho  Jeho".-ist  record  of  Gen.  ii.  Here  we  find 
the  true  psychology  of  man,  and  tliat  from  a  creationist 
point  of  A-iow.  Our  key  to  understand  it  is  the  word  of 
the  Apostle,  that  the  psycldcal  is  first,  and  after^vard 
that  which  is  "  spiritual."  Following  that  order,  and 
remombering  that  the  Old  Testament  keeps  to  the 
psycldcal,  though  it  flashes  with  intimations  of  a  future 
spiritual  stage,  all  is  consistent  and  of  a  piece.  In 
no  language  of  metaphor,  but  in  strict  and  sober  truth, 
man  is  said  to  be  of  the  dust.  God  took  and  kneaded 
clay.  Tlie  Hebrew  word  used  implies  that  the  work- 
manslxip  is  of  pre-cxistent  materials.  Man's  bodily 
organism  is  of  matter,  which  comes  from  the  inorganic 
world  and  returns  to  it  agdn.  Made  up  in  equal  pro- 
portions of  gases  and  eai"ths,  his  flesh  and  fibres,  bones 
and  blood,  are  all,  as  that  of  the  lower  animals,  of  "  the 
earth,  earthy."  Such  is  the  first  Adam.  His  very 
name,  so  called  from  red  earth,  with  reference,  as  some 
etymologists  think,  to  the  redness  of  the  blood,  Adam, 
from  ilnm,  "  blood,"  or,  as  others,  from  the  ruddiness 
of  the  skin,  as  the  Chinese  represent  man  to  be  kneaded 
of  yellow  earth,  and  the  red  Indians  speak  of  liis  being 
made  of  red  clay — ^liis  very  name  indicates  him  as  "  dust 
of  the  eai-th."  The  derivation  of  Adam,  as  if  from  tho 
Hebrew  demutJi,  "the  image  or  likeness  of  God."  is 
plainly  fanciful ;  the  attempt  to  import  into  the  Jehovist 
record  tho  Elohist  account  of  man  as  the  lord  of 
creation  and  the  viceroy  of  Heaven's  eternal  King  is 
plainly  inconsistent  and  out  of  place.  The  intention 
of  tho  second  narrative  is  to  describe  man  as  he  is  in 
himself,  not  in  liis  official  relation  to  the  universe  in 
general.  Hence  wo  may  pass  by  the  first,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  second.  The 
Elohist  account  of  man  is  theological,  the  Jeho^-ist 
psychological.  By  that  we  mean,  that  if  we  ^vish  to 
determine  man's  place  in  relation  to  God  and  his  works. 


wo  may  turn  to  Gen.  i. ;  if  we  wish  to  determine  whut 
man  is  in  himself,  and  the  purposes  which  God  has  in 
regard  to  him,  we  must  study  Gen.  ii.  The  first  is  the 
ideal  man,  the  second  the  actual.  The  structure  of  the 
narrativo  itself  confirms  that  view.  Tho  singidar  form 
of  expression,  "  we  will  make  man,"  not  "  let  us  make 
man,"  as  if  the  Deity  were  rousing  himself  to  an  effort, 
whatever  it  means — whether  a  covert  reference  to  tho 
Trinity,  as  tho  fathers  and  schoolmen  hold,  or  an 
address  to  Nature  as  Maimonides  thought — "  God 
directly  and  sovereignly,  Nature  mediately  and  obediently 
through  the  Di^Tuo  Word  combining  in  tho  formation 
of  man  " — ^in  either  case  wo  have  man  regarded  on  tho 
ideal  side.  It  confirms  that  ^-iew  to  find  that  tlie 
creation  of  woman  is  implied,  not  asserted.  "  Male  and 
female  created  he  them."'  If  we  had  the  Elohist  record 
only  to  go  by,  wo  shoidd  know  nothing  of  tho  unity  of 
the  human  race,  of  the  propagation  of  mankind  from  a 
single  pair,  and  we  should  at  once  be  relieved  of  many 
difficulties  which  science  throws  in  the  path  of  theology, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  should  lose  that  grand  har- 
mony which  runs  throughout  Revelation,  and  which  is 
brought  out  by  St.  Paul  in  his  doctrine  of  the  first  and 
second  Adam,  Rom.  v. ;  1  Cor.  xv.,  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  creationist  uaiTative  of  Gou. 
i.  is  not  so  much  the  foundation  of  Scripture  psycho- 
logy as  the  JehoA'ist  or  redemptive  record  of  Gen.  ii. 
Turning  to  that  wo  find  two  factors  in  human  nature; 
meeting  in  the  "liA-ing  soul,"  the  pundum  indifferent 
of  two  lives,  one  from  above,  another  from  beneath. 
The  Hebrew  verb  is  rightly  rendered  "became,"'  not 
"  was."  The  German  xoerden,  "  to  become,"  exactly 
catches  the  sense  of  that  meeting-point  between  being 
and  non-being  at  which  the  human  soul  is  placed — "  Und 
also  ward  dor  Mensch  eine  lebendigo  Scelc."  Luther, 
who  is  always  -v-igorous,  and  who,  if  he  sometimes 
misses  the  exact  sense,  seldom  fails  to  catch  tho  general 
spirit,  throws  in  also.  "  Consequently  in  this  order  au:l 
manner  man  became  a  lirlng  soul."  Otherwise  Hie 
contrast  between  the  "living  soul"  in  man  and  in 
other  animals  woidd  be  lost.  Tho  differentia  between 
him  and  them  is  this  Divine  breath;  it  is  right  to 
mark,  then,  by  an  emphatic  v\'ord  that  man  became  a 
living  soul  only  by  tho  breath  of  God  entering  his 
nostrils  in  a  special  way,  such  as  is  said  of  no  other 
liv-ing  creature.  The  expression  "  dust  of  tho  earth," 
suggests  its  own  meaning:  man  is  xoi'^^'j  (1  Coi*.  xv.47;, 
"  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  as  homo  is  derived  from  Immin:. 
And  as  hiumis  is  not  so  much  earth  in  general  as  the  earth 
soil  when  adapted  for  cultivation,  so  Adam  is  from 
adaruah,  tho  soil  of  cultivation  in  its  iiaradislacal  stato 
—not  the  mere  earth  [aretz),  which  is  a  distinct  word. 
With  regard  to  his  body,  man  is  flesh  [hasar] ;  he  has 
this  in  common  -with  tho  animal  world.  '•  All  flesh  "  i ; 
a  common  Hebraism  for  tho  whole  world  in  its  mere 
animal  side.  When  used  in  reference  to  man  there  is  a 
covert  reproach  in  it ;  we  are  reminded  by  it  of  our  sin 
and  shame.  Flesh  and  spirit  are  contrasted  as  in  that 
passage  :  "  Tho  Eg3i)tians  are  men,  and  not  God ;  and 
their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit "  (Isa.  xsxi.  3).  To  depend 
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on  uiau,  or  to  put  tmst  in  him,  is  to  depend  on  an  arm  of 
flesh.  Basar,  in  this  ethical  connection,  is  always  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  It  is  exactly  equivalent  to  our 
contrast  between  sense  and  spirit.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a 
man  to  judge  by  means  of  sense-perceptions,  for  these 
are  the  data  on  which  mind  must  work ;  but  to  leave  off 
with  these  is  a  reproach.  The  two  adjectives  "  sensual " 
and  "  sensuous  "  exactly  mark  these  distinctions.  Art 
is  sensuous;  it  raises  impressions  through  the  senses; 
and  according  as  these  impressions  are  degrading  or 
elevating,  is  it  sensual  or  spiritual.  So  unconsciously 
do  ethical  conceptions  glide  in  and  mingle  themselves 
■with  sesthetical,  that  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
art  should  have  anything  to  say  to  morals  or  not.  The 
answer  is  obvious — consciously,  no ;  but  unconsciously, 
yes.  What  we  mean  is  that  art  is  not  to  teach  pro- 
fessedly— its  end  and  aim  is  to  delight  and  refine.  But 
in  that  aim  there  must  be  hidden  a  moral  pui-pose  of  one 
kind  or  the  other — hidden  as  Cleopatra's  adder  in  the 
basket  of  fruit ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  moraHst  to 
question  art  as  it  crosses  the  threshold,  and  to  refuse 
admission  to  it  if  the  serpent  be  found  lurking  among  its 
fruits  and  flowers.  In  Scripture,  where  the  ethical  import 
is  predominant,  the  bodily  side  of  man's  nature  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  fomes  peccati,  the  fuel  of  the  fire  of 
sin.  The  tongue  in  St.  James,  the  eye  in  St.  John,  the 
feet  swift  to  shed  blood  of  the  Psalmist,  the  hands  and 
the  heart  frequently  elsewhere  are  spoken  of  as  the 
instruments  of  sin.  The  body  is  thus,  to  refer  to  a  well- 
known  Rabbinic  fable,  the  partner  with  the  soul  in  sin, 
and  must  be  raised  up  for  this  reason  to  receive  its 
separate  punishment.  It  is  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Hebrew  mind  to  dwell  on  the  soul  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  good  and  evil.  Luther,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
on  Gen.  ii.,  rightly  remarks  that  by  "  living  soul "  we  are 
to  understand  living  body ;  and  TertuUian,  in  the  same 
way,  in  his  treatise  De  Anima  (cap.  vii.\  lays  stress  on 
the  essential  corporeity  of  the  soul.  Man  in  Scripture 
psychology  is  not  a  soul  in  a  body.  This  is  the  school 
dichotomy  which  has  entered  into  our  popular  theology 
and  somewhat  distorted  our  conceptions  of  man's  place 
and  duty  here  and  hereafter.  Man  in  Scripture  is  a 
body  or  organism  which  has  two  poles,  sarx  and  pneimia, 
flesh  and  spirit.  According  as  he  inclines  to  the  one 
pole  or  the  other  is  he  carnal  or  spiritual.  In  his  fallen 
state,  and  as  the  consequence  of  the  fall,  he  is  carnal, 
sold  under  sin.  What  enhances  his  misery  is  that 
he  knows  it.  He  is  a  "reed  who  thinks,"  as  Pascal 
puts  it ;  let  us  add,  a  reed  who  quivers  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  misery.  The  purpose  of  redemption  is  to 
remove  him  from  the  one  pole  of  sense  to  the  other  pole 
of  spirit.  That  redemption  is  begun  now,  but  is  incom- 
plete until  his  full  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
the  body.  When  the  body  itself,  wliieli  is  now  psychical 
at  best,  i.e.,  with  the  animal  and  appetitive  elements 
predominant,  shall  become  pneumatical,  i.e.,  with  the 
organs  of  assimilation  and  reproduction  at  rest,  and 
those  of  apprehension  and  action  elevated  and  intensified 
(of  which  the  transformation  of  insects  furnishes  a 
wonderful  analogy),  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
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saying  that  is  written,  "Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victoi-y." 

Thus  the  psychology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  of  the  New,  the  only  difference  being 
that,  as  the  plan  of  redemption  unfolds  itself,  the 
psychical  element  becomes  more  pneumatical,  and  the 
sarx,  or  flesh,  sinks  into  the  background  as  the  part 
to  be  mortified  or  subdued.  Man  begins  in  the  flesh, 
rises  to  psychical  conceptions,  and  is  only  redeemed  and 
regenerated  when  the  psijclie  becomes  subser^vient  to  the 
pneuma,  as  the  sarx  is  to  the  psyche.  Psyche  is  the 
centre  point  where  the  conflict  goes  on.  In  eveiy  man 
there  is  a  choice  of  Hercules,  between  soul  and  flesh. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  regenerate  and  redeemed  there 
is  a  still  higher  conflict  and  a  yet  more  decisive  choice. 
They  are  called  on  to  subdue  the  desires  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  of  the  flesh — to  yield  their  wills  and  affec- 
tions up  to  God  as  they  yield  the  members  of  the  body 
up  to  the  guidance  of  reason.  This  higher  stage  of  dis- 
cipline hes  out  of  the  range  of  mere  "  culture."  The 
morahst  as  such  knows  nothing  of  it,  for  it  hes  within 
the  spiritual  world,  and  this  hes  outside  his  ken  and 
cognisance.  He  can  only  guess  at  it,  as  Goethe  in  his 
conjectures  about  a  demonic  influence,  wliich  is  not 
genius  or  God,  but  something  between  the  two. 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  the  trichotomy  of  Scripture, 
and  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  do  not  mean 
that  man  is  of  three  natures  joined  in  one,  much  less 
that,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Tiinity,  there  are  three 
substances  in  one  person,  instead  of  three  Persons  in 
one  substance.  The  homo  imago  Trinitatis  of  Aug^xs- 
tine  is  a  misleading  metaphor,  and,  what  is  worse  still, 
it  "  darkens  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge."  Man 
is  not  body  and  soul  and  spirit  as  the  Godhead  is 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Man  is  strictly  only 
an  organism  with  two  tendencies,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  as  correct  to  speak  of  the  dichotomy  as  the  trichotomy. 
These  tendencies  are  flesh  and  spirit,  and  hence  the 
account  in  Gen.  ii.  is  so  accurate  when  the  dust  of  the 
earth  and  the  breath  of  fives  met  in  the  fiving  soul  of 
man  as  their  uniting  point.  These  tendencies  of  flesh 
and  spirit  were  marked  in  no  other  creatui-e  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  animal  there  is  the  one  factor — the  dust  of 
the  earth,  animated,  it  is  true,  by  a  certain  breatli  of 
God,  for  He  is  the  Life  of  life,  as  He  is  the  God  of  gods 
and  Light  of  lights.  But  the  spiritual  factor  is  not 
there  :  in  man  alone  do  flesh  and  spirit  join.  The  psyche 
is  the  synthesis  of  which  body  and  spirit  are  .the  thesis 
and  antithesis  respectively.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
as  incorrect  to  speak  of  man  as  made  up  of  three  parts, 
as  to  speak  of  water  as  made  up  of  oxygen,  hydi-ogen, 
and  a  fluid  called  water,  seeing  that  water  is  only  the 
result  of  the  gases  imiting  in  certain  definite  propor- 
tions. Both  terms,  "  dichotomy  "  and  '"  trichotomy,"  are 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect,  although,  in  order, 
to  guard  ourselves  against  the  phrases  "  body"  and  "  soul," 
growing  out  of  the  old  dualism  of  mind  and  matter,  we 
speak  of  man  as  a  li^-ing  soul  with  two  natures,  an  animal 
and  a  spiritual.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  man  is  in 
the  trichotomist  phrase  made  of  spiiit,  soul,  and  body, 
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tliough  it  would  bo  equally  correct  to  speak  of  him  as 
made  up  of  au  animal  frame  imitedto  a,  psijche-jJneuma. 
Indeed,  as  in  the  earUer  stage  of  infancy  body  and  soul 
exist  togetlier  with  a  dormant  or  undeveloped  spirit,  so, 
during  the  intermediate  state,  we  find  conversely  the 
psyche-pneuma  existing  out  of  the  body. 

Further,  ^ritli  regard  to  the  psychology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  wo  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  language  is 
popular  and  accoimnodated  to  the  unscientific  conceptions 
then  cun-ent.  In  modern  language  we  speak  of  the 
head  as  the  seat  of  intelhgence,  and  the  heart  as  that  of 
the  feelings  and  affections.  It  is  the  head  that  thinks, 
the  heart  that  bleeds,  or  weeps,  or  rejoices.  This  arises 
from  our  more  accurate  notions  of  physiology.  The 
three  great  discoveries  of  modern  anatomy  are  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Ijlood,  the  function  of  the  brain  as  the 
organ  of  thought,  and  of  the  nervous  system  as  the 
special  organ  of  feeling  and  motion.  There  is  no  trace 
of  any  one  of  these  three  fixed  truths  of  modern  phy- 
siology to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  truth, 
so  obvious  to  us,  that  the  brain,  not  the  heart,  is  the  centre 
of  sentient  and  rational  life,  was  not  suspected  until 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Pythagoras,  it  is  true,  sup- 
j)osed  that  the  voZs  {nous,  or  "  mind")  was  seated  in  the 
brain,  but  this  was  only  a  guess,  unsupported  by  any 
anatomical  observation.  Plato,  reasoning  in  his  fanci- 
ful way  from  certain  properties  of  numbers,  supposed 
that  the  four  elements  united  iu  man  to  form  a  quint- 
essence, which  he  called  the  soul,  and  which  was  seated 
in  the  spinal  man-ow.  He  considers  the  spinal  marrow 
to  be  the  part  first  formed,  and  that  the  marrow  covers 
itseK  with  bones,  and  these  bones  with  flesh.  Aristotle, 
however,  returned  to  the  old  conception  that  the  brain 
is  a  mere  excrescence  of  the  spinal  maiTOw,  adapted  by 
its  usual  cohlness  and  moisture  to  aUay  the  fii-e  at  the 
heart.  This  was  the  reigning  opinion  until  the  Alexan- 
drian physicians,  Erasistratus  and  Hieropliilus,  by  chs- 
secting  the  bodies  of  criminals  given  for  examination 
in  the  medical  schools,  overturned  the  old  theory  that 
the  heart  was  the  seat  of  intelligence,  as  the  bowels  or 
reins  were  of  the  affections  and  passions.  Old  Testa- 
ment psychology  falls  in  with  these  pi*evailing  notions. 
It  was  only  so  late  as  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  we  find 
any  intimations  of  the  head  as  the  seat  of  thought. 
Delitzsch  rightly  remarks  tliat  Dan.  ii.  28 ;  vii.  1,  15, 
are  the  earliest  passages  in  which  the  head  is  spoken  of 
as  the  seat  of  \'isions,  the  centre  to  which  spiritual, 
psychical  events  are  to  be  referred.  In  all  other  places 
the  heart  is  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  understanding,  as 
the  rems  and  bowels  are  of  emotion.  Inattention  to 
this  distinction  has  led  to  many  uncritical  comments  on 
Scripture  language.  For  instance,  on  the  expression, 
"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  to  righteousness," 
preachers  and  popular  divines  have  foimded  the  remark 
that  we  liave  here  the  distinction  between  head-know- 
ledge and  heart-knowledge  pointed  out.  The  only 
saving  beUef  was  that  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  of  the  affections, 
not  of  the  head  merely,  i.e.,  of  the  dry  intellect.  If  the 
Apostle  had  tliis  distinction  then  on  his  mind  (a  good 
one  in  its  place,  but  inapplicable  here),  he  would  have 


phrased  it  differently :  "  With  the  feelmgs  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness." 

We  must  bear  tliis  in  mind,  or  wo  shall  fall  into  mis- 
takes contim;ally  on  meeting  with  the  Scripture  phrase 
' '  the  lioai-t."  When  we  should  speak  of  sluggish  intellects, 
the  Hebrews  would  have  said, "  slow  of  heart."  "  O  fools, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  understand,"  &e.  Wlien  we  should 
sj)eak  of  a  man  taking  a  thing  into  his  head,  they  spoke 
of  "laying  it  to  heart."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while 
there  are  hundreds  of  passages  in  which  the  heart  is 
spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  certain  mental  acts — of  thought 
and  feeling — we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  head  being  regarded  in  Scripture  as  more 
than  the  summit  of  the  body  in  the  external  sense  only. 
Eichhorn,  as  quoted  by  Delitzsch,  rightly  remarks  on  the 
distinction  between  the  use  of  the  head  and  the  heart 
in  the  Old  Testament.  "The  head  is  to  the  external 
appearance  what  the  heart  is  to  the  internal  agency  of 
the  soul,  and  only  on  this  view  is  a  prominent  ijosition 
given  to  it  in  the  Bibhcal  point  of  view."  The  Scripture 
contrasts  the  head  with  the  feet,  but  not  with  the  heart. 
From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  the 
whole  body  is  diseased,  according  to  Isaiah,  but  the 
fountain  of  the  disease  is  iu  the  heart,  from  whence,  as 
our  Lord  teaches,  proceed  eVil  thoughts.  Blessings  rest, 
it  is  true,  upon  the  head  of  the  just,  but  this  is  Ijecause 
the  blessings  come  down  from  above  and  fall  fii-st  on 
the  head.  The  inference,  so  obvious  to  us,  that  as  the 
chief  senses — sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste — are  all  clus- 
tered round  the  brain,  and  in  close  communication  with 
it,  the  bi-ain,  and  not  the  heart,  must  be  the  chief  organ 
of  thought,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
ancients.  Misled  by  a  false  analogy  between  warmth 
and  intelligence,  they  assumed  that  the  cold  white  and 
gi-ey  matter  of  the  brain  could  not  be  the  instrument  of 
thought,  and  they  therefore  placed  the  seat  of  the  soul 
and  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  heart,  at  the 
fountain-head  of  the  blood.  The  blood  was  the  life,  and 
where  the  blood  was  warmest  there  the  seat  of  the  soul 
must  be. 

But  while  Hebrew  psychology  erred  in  placing  the 
seat  of  intelligence  in  the  heart  instead  of  the  brain,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  they  materialised  the  soul  as  the 
modern  phrenological  school  do.  The  soid  inhabited  the 
heart  as  the  centre  and  citadel  of  the  body,  but  it  was 
not  a  mere  function  of  the  heaii,  as  thought  and  feeling 
are  functions  of  the  brain  among  physiologists  whose 
views  inchne  to  materialism.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
house  was  not  confounded  with  the  house  itself.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  held  a  doctrine 
of  correspondence — the  soid  inhabited  the  whole  body, 
and  was  diffused  through  eveiy  part:  one  class  of 
mental  states  corresponded  with  one  class  of  physical 
organs,  another  with  another.  Speaking  rouglily,  wo 
should  say  that  the  diaphragm  was  tlie  di^-iding  wall 
between  the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  The  phrase 
"bowels  of  mercies"  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
comment.  But  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the  reins 
rather  than  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  what  we  shoiUd  call 
conscience.     God  tries  the  reins,  chastens  the  reins, 
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sends  Ms  aiTows  of  conviction  into  tlie  reins.  To  sum 
up,  we  should  say  that  the  Hebrews  probably  inclined  to 
the  opinion  of  the  old  dogmatists,  that  the  whole  soul 
was  m  the  whole  body,  and  also  wholly  in  each  of  the 
parts.  "  Aniina  in  toto  corpore  tota  et  in  singulis  simul 
corporis  partibus  tota,."  Their  view  was  probably  not 
unlike  that  of  some  of  the  fathers,  notably  Tertullian, 
that  soul  and  body  are  related  as  form  and  essence,  and 
that  even  out  of  the  body  the  soul  still  retained  a  filmy, 
shadowy  form,  corresponding  to  that  with  which  it 
was  clothed  upon  when  in  the  body.  In  this  i)oint  of 
view  the  soul  was  the  formative  principle  of  the  body 
— an  opinion  which  the  younger  Fichte  has  revived, 
and  to  which  Swedenborg  also  inclined.  Bacon  and 
Cudworth  too  inchned  to  the  -view  that  the  soul  is  a 
kind  of  ethereal  body.  The  lines  of  Spenser  express 
the  same  thought : — 

"  For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take. 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 

This  doctiine  of  correspondence  may  not  be  the  whole 
truth  on  a  subject  confessedly  mysterious  and  beyond 
our  gi'asp  at  present,  but  it,  at  least,  does  not  contradict 
any  higher  truth.  It  was  a  good  provisional  stand-point 
for  psychology  in  a  revelation  of  which  the  resuiTec- 
tion  of  the  body  formed  no  part.  If  it  was  not  the 
whole  truth,  it  at  least  gave  no  countenance  to  the  two 
false  and  one-sided  tendencies  to  which  the  human  mind 
inclines  on  this  subject — materialism  and  spiritualism. 
Like  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  between  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
the  Old  Testament  is  equally  removed  from  those  who 
say  that  mind  is  a  function  of  the  body,  and  so  perishes 
with  the  body,  and  from  those  on  the  other  extreme  who 
teach  that  mind  is  an  entity  in  itself,  indi^-isible,  and 
therefore  imperishable.  It  has  not  one  syllable  for  or 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  sense  that  the 


question  is  argued  in  the  Phceclriis  of  Plato.  The  end 
of  Revelation  being  practical,  not  speculative,  it  left  the 
mourner  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre :  it  did  not  roU 
away  the  stone,  which  was  very  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  not  let  him  quench  the  lamp  of  hope,  or 
allow  that  death  was  a  pei-petual  sleep.  As  in  other 
respects,  so  in  regard  to  psychology,  the  law  made 
nothing  perfect.  It  only  set  the  inquirer  on  the  right 
track,  and  there  left  him  to  wait  for  the  dayspring  from 
on  liigh.  It  is  worthy  thus  of  God,  who  teaches  nothing 
hastUy,  or  beyond  the  measure  and  analogy  of  the  faith. 
When  the  better  covenant  was  brought  in,  then  the 
higher  teacliing  of  the  j3ne?n>i-a  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  was  given.  But  the  preparation  was  comi^lete. 
A  Jew,  who  knew  his  own  Scriptures  and  nothing  else, 
might  have  much  to  learn,  but  happily  nothing  to  un- 
learn. If  he  had  not  mixed  up  these  conceptions  of  truth 
with  the  philosophies  of  the  East,  or  of  Gi'eece,  he  might 
pass  at  once,  as  the  disciples  did,  from  John  to  Jesus, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  pang.  Unfortunately,  however' 
this  was  seldom  the  case.  What  with  Oriental  and 
Calialistic  notions  on  the  one  hand,  and  Alexandiian  and 
Platonist  fancies  on  the  other,  the  transition  was  seldom 
so  simple.  PhUosophieal  theories  of  the  soul,  its  con- 
nection with  matter,  and  its  eternity  a  parte  ante  or 
post,  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  simple  narrative  of 
God's  dealings  with  man ;  the  speculative  ovei-bore  the 
practical.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Word  of  God  could 
not  be  broken.  A  higher  truth  superseded  one  more 
elementary,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  but  it  did  not  con- 
tradict it — nay,  it  confii-med  it.  There  was  progi*ession 
throughout — calm,  orderly,  and  according  to  a  plan: 
first  the  earthly  Adam,  then  the  heavenly ;  this  is  the 
theological  stage  of  progress :  fii'st  the  psychical,  and 
afterwards  the  pneumatical;  this  is  the  psychological 
order  corresponding  to  it. 
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"  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him 
give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement :  but  I  say  unto  you,  That  whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  savin?  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery  :  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her 
that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery." — St.  Matt.  v.  31,  32. 

fT^'^HE  proper  rendering  of  the  first  clause 
^rfp  of  these  verses,  according  to  the  best 
[::^--;  MSS.,  is,  "  But  it  was  said,  Whosoever 
"(^j^^^^^l  shall  put  away  his  wife,"  &c.  The  words 
thus  rendered  must  clearly  be  understood  in  connection 
with  something  which  has  gone  before,  and  are  sugges- 
tive, as  Lightfoot  has  observed,  of  "  a  silent  objection." 
In  verses  27,  28,  our  Lord  rehearses  the  letter,  and 
expounds  the  meaning  of  the  seventh  commandment : 
"To  have  heard,"  He  says,  "that  it  was  said  "  {i.e.,  by 
the  mouth  of  Moses ;  for  the  words  "  by  "  or  "  to  them 
of  old  time"  are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.),  "Thou 


shalt  not  commit  adultery."  By  the  Jewish  system  of 
divorce — a  system  tolerated  under  their  law,  by  reason 
of  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  people — the  true 
import  of  this  command  was  evaded,  and  in  vii-tue  of 
that  system,  as  explained  by  many  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers,  a  door  was  oj)ened  for  the  indul- 
gence of  then-  unbridled  lusts  and  passions. 

Our  Lord,  contrasting  his  own  teaching,  not,  as  some 
would  represent,  with  that  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  with 
the  unauthorised  expositions  of  that  law  then  current 
amongst  a  large  section  of  the  Jews,  takes  occasion  to 
enforce  the  nature  and  obhgations  of  the  primeval  lair 
of  marriage,  as  instituted  in  Eden,  and  as  renewed  in 
the  Decalogue.  He  meets  the  objections  which  arose 
withui  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  though  utterance  may 
not  have  been  given  to  them  by  their  lip?,  by  not  only 
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adiuittiug  but  affirming  the  cxistcnco  of  difficiiltics  iu 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  by  asserting,  in  figurative  but 
most  expressive  language  (derinng  much  of  its  force 
from  current  forms  of  Je^vish  i^hraseology,*  and  from 
the  local  allusion  to  the  Valley  of  Hinuom),  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  incurring  any  risk,  of  enduring  any 
suffering,  of  submitting  to  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  by 
the  indulgence  of  sensual  passions  to  become  liable  to 
eternal  perdition.  "  It  is  better  for  thee,"  He  says  to 
his  hearers  {i.e.,  it  is  more  to  your  true  and  enduring 
interests),  "that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and 
not  that  thy  whole  body  shoidd  be  cast  into  hell." 

Those  who  are  awai-e  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  of  divorce  lias  been  treated  in  the  Talmud  will 
readily  understand  how  many  and  how  subtle  were  those 
evasions  of  the  seventh  commandment  which  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
listened  to  these  words ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  our  Lord 
seems  to  make  tacit  allusion  in  the  verses  now  under 
consideration  :  "  But  it  has  been  said,  Whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorce- 
ment." 

It  has  been  infei-red  from  these  words,  and  stUl 
more  from  those  which  occur  in  Matt.  xix.  7,  "  Why 
did  Moses  then  commmicl  to  give  a  writing  of  divorce- 
ment, and  to  put  her  away?"  that  the  Jews,  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  misunderstood  or  perverted  the 
nature  and  the  design  of  the  Levitical  law,  as  recorded 
in  Deut.  xxiv.  1 — i,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made.^ 
These  words  may  be  translated  as  follows:  "If  a  man 
shall  take  a  wife  and  many  her,  it  shall  come  to  pass 
if  she  find  not  favom*  in  his  eyes  because  he  has  found 
in  her  some  uncleanness,  then  let  him  write  her  [or,  as 
some  render  the  words,  'and  he  write  her']  a  bill 
of  divorcement,  and  put  [it]  in  her  hand,  and  send  her 
away  from  his  house ;  and  when  she  is  departed  out  of 
his  house  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife  ;  and 
if  [or,  and  she  depart  from  his  house,  and  go  and 
become  the  wife  of  another ;  and]  the  latter  husband  hate 
her,  and  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  put  [it]  in 
her  hand,  and  send  her  away  from  liis  house ;  or  if  the 
latter  husband  who  has  taken  her  to  him  to  wife,  die ; 
[then]  her  former  husband  who  sent  her  away  shall  not 
be  able  to  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she 
has  been  defiled,  for  that  is  abomination  before  the 
Lord."  3 

This  precept,  so  far  from  being  designed  to  enjoin, 
or  even  to  encourage  divorce,  Avas  evidently  framed  with 
a  direct  view  to  its  restraint.  Whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  disputed  phrase  which  is  rendered  in 

1  See  Ligbtfoot's  Heh.  and  Talmud.  Exercitaiions  upon  St.  MatUiew, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  115.     1823. 

2  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  Markx.  4  the  word  used 
is  ejtirpe^t,iv,  not  efcreiXaTo,  i.e.,  " permitted,"  not  "commanded." 
There  was  no  command  given  by  Mo.ses  to  divorce  the  wife.  The 
command  was  that  the  divorce  should,  in  every  case,  be  made  in 
accordance  with  a  duly  presciibed  form. 

3  If  the  apodosis  begins,  as  in  the  A.V.,  with  the  words  "  then  let 
him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,"  it  becomes  necessary  to  trans- 
late the  words  which  follow,  as  in  tbo  A.V.,  "  she  man  go  cut/'  &c. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  apodosis  begins  at  verse  4,  tliere  is  no  occa- 
aion  for  such  a  departure  from  the  uniformity  of  the  translation. 


the  Authorised  Version  "  some  uncleanness,"  the  per- 
mission of  divorce  is  restricted  to  that  single  case. 
The  necessity,  moreover,  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
rejected  wife  a  written  instrument'  would,  for  tlio  most 
part,  involve  recourse  to  the  priests  or  Le\ates,  and 
thus  involve  delay,  and  check  action  upon  sudden  im- 
pulse. The  absolute  prohibition,  also,  of  a  return  to  the 
first  husband,  after  the  contraction  of  a  second  marriage, 
would,  of  itself,  operate  as  a  powerful  motive  against 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  momentary  passion  or  pre- 
judice. Nor  must  the  ground  of  that  prohibition  be 
overlooked.  It  is  made  to  consist  in  the  defilement 
contracted  by  the  second  marriage ;  and  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  verb  employed  is  the  same  which  is 
used  to  denote  the  pollution  or  defilement  of  adultery 
and  of  idolatry  {e.g.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  26;  xxxvi.  18). 

But  notwithstanding  the  check  thus  interposed  upon 
the  multiplication  of  divorces,  they  had  become  of  such 
common  occurrence  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  they 
were  given  upon  such  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
that  we  find  it  maintained  by  the  school  of  Hillel,  a 
celebrated  rabbi  who  died  shortly  after  the  Christian  era, 
that  if  the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  badly,  she  was 
to  be  put  away;^  whilst  Rabbi  Akibah  taught  that  "if 
any  sees  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  wife,  he  may  put 
her  away ;  because  it  is  said,  "  If  she  find  not  favour  in 
his  eyes."**  Another  school,  however,  that  of  Sliammai, 
the  colleague  of  Hillel,  maintained  that  the  only  ground 
of  divorce  under  the  Jewish  law  was  that  which  our 
Lord  himself  distinctly  recognises  iu  the  words  under 
consideration — viz.,  that  of  incontinence. 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  this  "view, 
that  by  the  law  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxii.  22,  the 
adulteress  was  to  be  punished  by  death,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  was  no  place  left  for  divorce.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  that  proA-ision  was 
thus  made  for  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  law 
respecting  adultery,  so  that  that  crime,  though  punish- 
able with  death,  if  established,  need  not  necessarily  be 
thus  visited,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  provision  was 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  injured  husband  by  the  legal 
severance  of  the  nuptial  bond.'' 

Important  as  the  correct  determination  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  is  in  their  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  re-marriage  of  the  guilty  person,  it  is  one  which 
probably  does  not  admit  of  determination  with  any 
absolute  amount  of  certainty. 

And  now,  returning  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  it  deserves  notice  that  these  words 

*  The  copy  of  a  bill  of  divorce  will  be  found  in  Ligbtfoot's  Works, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  123.    1823. 

5  Gittin,  c.  ix. 

6  Mishna,  ult.  in  Gittin,  c.  ix. 

'  It  is  deserving  of  observation  that  although  under  the 
Jewish  law  the  betrothed  virgin  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  him 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  the  punishment  of  incontinence 
was  the  same  as  iu  the  case  of  a  married  woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
23,  21-),  it  was  the  intention  of  Joseph  to  put  away  his  betrothed 
wife  privily,  and  not  to  proceed  against  her  criminally.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  in  question, 
were  undoubtedly  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Roman  law;  and  it 
is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty  to  determine  to  what  extent  that 
supremacy  interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  Levitical  law. 
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are  repeated,  with  some  verbal  alterations,  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  tliis  Gospel ;  again  in  Mark  x.  11, 12 ;  and  once 
more  in  Luke  xvi.  18.  The  variations  in  these  several 
places  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  literal 
translation  of  the  four  passages  desirable,  with  a  view  to 
the  correct  apprehension  of  the  law  enforced  in  all. 

The  following  is,  it  is  believed,  a  correct  rendering  of 
these  four  passages,  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
bestMSS.:— 

(1.)  "  Every  man  who  putteth  away  his  wife,  saving 
for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causes  her  to  become  an 
adulteress  {fioixfverivat),  and  whosoever  shall  marry  (one) 
put  away,  commits  adultery."     (Matt.  v.  32.) 

(2.)  "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for 
fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery,  [and  he  who  marrieth  (one)  put  away  com- 
mitteth adultery]."!     (Matt.  xix.  9.) 

(3.)  "  Wliosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  and  marry 
another,  committeth  adultery  against  her;  and  if  she 
put  away  her  husband  and  marry  another,  she  com- 
mitteth adultery."     (Mark  x.  11,  12.) 

(4.)  "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife  and  marrieth 
another,  committeth  adultery ;  and  he  who  marrieth  (one) 
put  away  from  (her)  husband,  committeth  adultery." 
(Luke  xvi.  18.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  which  seem  to 
caU  for  observation  in  the  comparison  of  these  passages  : 

I.  Whereas  in  two  of  the  passages  cited,  the  one 
and  only  ground  of  lawful  divorce  is  mentioned — viz., 
that  of  incontinence — in  the  two  last  it  is  omitted.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  this  omission  that  divorce,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  only  permitted,  never  enjoined. 
Whether  this  inference  be  or  be  not  fairly  drawn  from 
the  omission  in  question,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt 
(1)  that  the  words  supplied  in  the  two  places  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  must  be  understood  as  implied  in  the 
parallel  j)laces  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;"  (2)  that  those 
early  writers  were  in  error  who  held  that  the  putting 
away  of  a  wife,  even  in  the  case  of  adultery,  was 
obligatory ;  and  (3)  that  those  who  in  early  and  later 
times  have  maintained  that  marriage  is  in  all  cases 
indissoluble,  are  still  further  removed  from  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  law  of  Christ  respecting  it. 

II.  Whereas  it  was  needless,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
to  lay  down  any  regulation  respecting  the  divorce  of 
a  husband  by  a  wife,  a  necessity  arose  for  prescribing 
the  duty  of  the  wi£e  as  well  as  of  the  husband,  in  the 
case  of  laws  pertaining  alike  to  all  nations.  Moreover, 
in  the  law  prescribed  in  Mark  x.  11,  12,  the  wife 
appears  to  be  placed,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  divorce, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  husband ;  and  inasmuch  as 


1  This  clause  is  omitted  in  many  MSS. 

'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Augustine,  in  his  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  reverses  the  sound  canon  which  he  has  elsewhere 
laid  down — viz.,  that  the  shorter  and  more  incomplete  passage  is 
to  receive  its  interpretation  from  the  longer  and  fuller  ;  and  finds 
in  the  parallel  passages  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  a  limitation  of 
the  fuller  record  of  our  Lord's  words,  as  contained  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  In  his  "  Eetractations,"  however,  he  confesses 
his  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  had  previously  written,  and  records 
his  conviction  that  he  had  not  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 


the  clause  of  permission  of  divorce  and  of  re-marriage 
which  is  expressed  in  Matt.  v.  32,  and  xix.  9,  with  regard 
to  the  husband,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  must  necessarily 
be  understood  in  Mark  x.  11,  and  in  Luke  xvi.  18, 
every  sound  canon  of  interpretation  seems  to  demand 
that  the  same  permission  must  be  regarded  as  conceded 
to  the  wife  which  the  passages  above  cited  concede  to 
the  husband. 

III.  We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  discussion  of 
the  important  question,  whether  the  prohibition  of  the 
re-marriage  of  a  divorced  woman  is  absolute  and  uni- 
versal, or  whether  that  prohibition  is  restricted  to  the 
case  of  one  divorced  on  insufficient  grounds. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  these  interpretations 
appeal  is  made,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  without 
reason,  to  the  absence  of  the  article  in  Matt.  v.  32, 
xix.  9,  and  Luke  xvi.  18,  before  the  word  aTcoXiXvjxivnv 
i.e.,  "put  away,"  or  "divorced;"  and  it  is  argued  that 
the  prohibition  applies  not  only  to  the  woman  who  has 
been  divorced  on  insufficient  grounds,  but  also  to  any 
woman  who  has  been  put  away,  whether  lawfully  or 
unlawfully,  from  her  husband. 

It  has  been  argued,  further,  that  the  word  aTroKiKvixivnv 
must  be  understood  as  having  primary  reference  not  to 
a  woman  unlawfully  separated  from  her  husband,  but 
to  one  in  whose  case  the  vinculum  matrimonii — i.e.,  the 
marriage  bond — has  been  absolutely  broken  ;  and,  inas- 
much as  this  bond  can  be  broken  only  by  the  act  of 
adultery,  that  the  reference  must  be  primarily  to  the 
case  of  one  who  has  been  separated  on  this  gi-ound 
from  her  husband. 

To  this  latter  argument  it  seems  sufficient  to  reply 
that  the  same  word  cannot  be  so  interpreted  in  the 
former  clause  of  the  verses  in  question;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  as  the  primary  subject  of  the  discourse 
is  the  putting  away  of  a  wife  on  insufficient  grounds, 
the  same  word  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  must,  of 
necessity,  be  interpreted  as  susceptible  of  that  meaning 
which  it  undoubtedly  bears  in  the  former. 

It  seems,  moreover,  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  primary  sense  in  which  the  word  airo\e\v- 
fj.(V7)v  ought  to  be  understood  in  this  place.  For,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consideration  already  noticed,  that 
divorces  on  insufficient  grounds  form  the  primary  subject 
of  discourse,  and  cousequeutly  that  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  presume  that  such  divorces  must  be  regarded  as 
primai-Uy  contemplated  throughout  it,  there  are  other 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  re-marriage  of  a  woman 
divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery  is  not  the  cas« 
immediately  contemplated  by  our  Lord  in  these  pas- 


In  the  first  place,  the  adulteress,  under  the  Jewish 
law,  was  exposed  to  the  punishment  of  death  by  stoning, 
as  has  been  already  observed;  and,  consequently,  it 
appears  improbaljle  that  her  re-marriage  should  be  the 
suljject  of  a  discourse  addressed  primarily  to  the  Jews. 
Again,  in  that  Gospel  in  which  the  law  of  re-mamage 
is  applied  generally  to  other  nations — viz.,  that  of  St. 
Mark,  and  consequently,  in  which  the  re-marriage  of  the 
divorced  woman  would  be  more  likely  to  be  contcm- 
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plated — the  proliibitory  clause  in  question  docs  not  occur. 
And,  once  more,  when  the  words  under  consideration  are 
viewed  prospectively  in  their  reference  to  the  Christian 
Church  of  aU  ages,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sin  of 
adultery  would  justly  expose  the  offender  to  exclusion 
from  the  pale  of  her  communion ;  and,  consequently, 
that  it  is  scarcely  reasouable  to  expect  directions  ui  such 
a  code  of  laws  as  is  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  for  the  guidance  and    direction  of  those  who 


should  bring  themselves,  by  ■wilful  transgression,  into 
the  condition  of  "heathen men  and  publicans." 

On  these  grounds,  then,  whUst  abstaining  from  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  re-marriage  of  one  who  has  been  divorced 
on  account  of  adultery,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  our  blessed  Lord's  design, 
in  the  words  luider  consideration,  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion either  affirmatively  or  negatively. 


ANIMALS   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

BY   THE    KEV.    W.    HOUGHTON,    M.A.,    BECTOE    OF    PKESTON,    SALOP. 


HAET   AND    HIND. 
:HE    following  are  the    Scriptural  allusions 
to  deer,  for  which  the   Hebrew  word   is 
ayydl,  masc.   "  hart,"  and  ayydlah,  fern. 
"  hind."      They  were   allowed    for   food. 
"As  the  roebuck  and  the  hart  is  eaten"  (Deut.  xii. 
22) ;  '■  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat,  .     .     . 
the  hart  and  the  roebuck"  (Deut.  xiv.  4,  5).      Harts 
are  mentioned  amongst  the  fat  oxen,  sheep,  and  other 
animals  which  were  daily  consumed  by  those  who  fed 
at  King  Solomon's  royal   board  (see  1  Kings  iv.  23).  | 
In  Ps.  xlii.   1   we   have  a  pictui-e  of  a   deer  panting  • 
for  thirst  during  a  season  of  drought :  "  As  the  hart  j 
pantoth  after  the    water -brooks,   so    panteth  my  soul  ] 
after  thee,  O  God."     Though  the  authorship  and  date  ' 
of  tliis  pathcllc  x^salm  are  uncertain,  there  can  be  no  ! 
doubt  as  to  the  place  where  it  was  written — namely,  i 
the  Trans- Jordanic  hUls,  which,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  ' 
always  behold,  as  they  are  always  beheld  from, "Western 
Palestine.      "As   before   the  eyes    of    the    exile,   the  i 
'  gazeUe '  (hart)  of  the  forests  of  GHead  panted  after  I 
the  fresh  streams    of  water  which  there    descend  to  j 
the  Jordan,  so  his  soul  panted  after  God,  from  whose 
outward  presence  he  was  shut  out.     The  river  with  its 
winding    rapids,   'deep  calling  to   deep,'   lay  between 
him  and  his  home"  [Sinai   and  Palestine,   p.    330). 
"  My  beloved  is  like  a  roe  (gazelle)  or  a  young  hai-t " 
(Cant.  ii.  9) ;  "  Be  tliou  like  a  roe    or  a  young   hart 
upon  the  mountains  of  Bether"  (ver.  17);  "Then  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hai-t "  (Isa.  xxxv.  6) ;  "  From 
the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed ;  her 
princes  are  become  like  harts  that  find  no  pasture,  and 
they  are  gone  without  strength  before  the  pursuer" 
(Lam.  i.  6).     The  image  of  a  hart  or  hind  in  a  season 
of  drought  was  often  before  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers  (Jer.    xiv.  2—5).      Other   Bilile  references  to 
deer  allude  chiefly  to  their  acti\-ity  and  sure-footedness. 
"  He  makeih  my  feet  like  liinds'  feet,  and  setteth  mo 
upon  my  Iiigh  i)laces  "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  see  also  Ps. 
x^-iii.    33,   r.nd    Hab.   iii.   19).      The    gentleness    and 
affectionate  disposition   of  the  deer  is  alluded   to   in 
Prov.  V.  19,  where  the  hind  is  compared  to  a  tender 
wife:  "Let  her  be  as  the  \oving  hind  and  pleasant 
roe."     Tlie  deer  tribe,  or  Cervidce,  often  conceal  their 
fawns  after  birth  for  a  time.     This  has  been  noticed 


frequently  in  our  own  country;  both  the  fallow  deer 
and  the  red  deer  conceal  their  young,  the  latter  more 
carefully  than  the  former.  This  habit  appears  to  be 
referred  to  in  Job  xxxix.  1 :  "  Canst  thou  mark  when 
the  hinds  do  calve  ?  ...  or  knowest  thou  the 
bearing  time  of  the  hinds?"  The  timidity  of  the 
deer  in  a  thunder-storm  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  xxix., 
which  contains  a  magnificent  description  of  a  storm, 
poetically  called  "  Jehovah's  Voice "  (Kul  Yelwvah) : 
"  The  voice  of  Jehovah  causeth  the  hinds  to  be  in 
travaiL  pains."  All  these  allusions  are  simple,  and 
require  no  explanation ;  but  the  passage  in  Genesis 
(xlix.  21),  "Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose,  he  giveth 
goodly  words,"  is  not  so  clear,  and  has  been  com- 
mented upon  in  various  ways.  The  Septuagint,  sup- 
posing other  vowel  points,  reads,  "Nai^htali  is  a 
spreading  tree  which  giveth  beautiful  fruit."  This 
rendering  has  been  followed  by  Bochart,  Lowth,  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  and  others.  Some  other  versions  and 
paraphrases  give,  "  Naphtali  is  a  quick  messenger,  and 
like  a  hind  on  the  mountains  hastens  to  bring  good 
tidings,"  which  the  Targums  say  refer  to  Naphtali 
having  first  declared  to  Jacob  that  Joseph  was  alive. 
The  literal  rendering  of  the  words  gives  us — 


"  Naplitali  is  a  hind  let  loose. 
He  uttereth  words  of  beauty.' 


Or  perhaps — 

"  Naplitali  is  a  graceful  hind, 
He  uttereth  words  of  beauty." 

The  word  shehiclidh  may  denote  "  let  loose,"  "  un- 
fettered," and  refer  to  a  hind  s^idftly  boiuiding ;  but  it 
may  also  mean  "  elegant,"  "  gi-aceful "  (outstretched, 
tall),  and  as  it  corresponds  with  shapher.  "  beauty," 
the  i^arallelism  is  on  the  side  of  this  latter  trans- 
lation. Let  us  now  see  how  the  words  are  applicable 
to  Naplitali. 

The  ti-ibe  of  Naplitali  distinguished  itself  in  a 
wonderful  manner  under  Barak  and  Di^borah,  when 
Israel  was  delivered  from  the  iron  yoke  of  Jabin,  king 
of  Canaan — Naplitali  and  Zebulun  "  jeopardising  their 
lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field." 
Deljorah  and  Barak  were  the  poets  of  the  tribe :  "  Then 
sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoara "  that 
spirited  song  of  triumpli  over  Sisera  to  which  the  latter 
part  of    the   verse  refers,   "  who  uttereth  words   of 
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beauty."  If  we  interpret  the  "vrords  ayydldh  sheluchdh 
to  mcau  "  a  liiud  let  loose,"  we  must  refer  them  to  the 
martial  activity  and  prowess  of  Naphtali,  so  cuccess- 
fuUy  disj)layed  at  the  river  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  7 ;  v.  21), 
it  being  a  common  simile  in  Hebrew  poetry  to  compare 
achievements  of  strength  and  endurance  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  stag  or  antelope.  Thus  of  the  three 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  Asahel  was  "  as  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe "  (2  Sam.  ii.  18) ;  see  also  1  Chron.  xii.  8, 
which  is  even  more  to  the  point :  the  Gadites  had 
faces  •'  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains."  "We  prefer,  however,  for 
the  reason  we  have  given,  the  translation  of  "  graceful 
hind,"  aUuding  to  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  terri- 
tory of  ISTaphtali,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  benedic- 
tion of  Moses,  "  Naphtali  is  satisfied  with  favour,  and 
full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23) ; 
while  the  words  "  He  giveth  forth  words  of  beauty" 
refer  to  the  poetical  genius  of  the  tribe  as  specially 
displayed  in  Deborah  and  Barak's  triumphal  song. 
This  explanation  is  adopted  by  Maurer,  and,  amongst 
English  authorities,  by  Kalisch,  and  C.  H.  Hamilton 
Wright  in  his  excellent  notes  to  his  Book  of  Genesis 
(p.  128). 

The  Hebrew  word  ayijdl,  "  a  stag,"  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  ayil,  "  a  ram  "  (from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
be  strong"),  of  which  it  appears  to  be  intensive,  "the 
great  ram,"  as  it  were;  the  Jews  classifying  large 
animals,  whether  sheep,  deer,  or  antelopes,  in  one  group. 
The  stag  gave  name  to  places  in  Palestine,  just  as  it 
did  in  our  own  country.  The  valley  of  Ajalon  {Ayydlon), 
or  "place  of  stags,"  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms— the  scene  of  Joshua's  celebrated  battle  with  the 
five  Canaanite  kings  (Josh.  x.  12) — and  Aijalon  in 
the  country  of  Zebulun,  where  Elon  was  buried  (Judg. 
xii.  12),  received  their  names  from  the  stag.  No 
other  BibHcal  allusion,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Aijeleth  Shahar  ("hind  of  the  morning"),  which 
occurs  only  in  the  inscription  of  Psalm  xxii.,  requires 
notice.^ 

Both  the  red  deer  {Cervus  elaphus),  or  rather  per- 
haps the  Cervus  harharus,  which  is  only  the  southern 
representative  of  the  European  stag,  and  the  fallow 
deer  {Dmna  vulgaris),  were  jjrobably  common  in  Pales- 
tine, though  at  the  present  time  the  latter  is  very  seldom 
seen,  and  the  former  is  qiute  extinct.  The  fallow  deer 
was  seen  by  Hasselquist  in  Mount  Tabor  in  1751,  and 
Dr.  Tristram  was  told  it  was  still  to  be  found  there  as 
well  as  in  the  woods  between  that  mountain  and  the 
gorge  of  the  Litany  river ;  he  only  met  with  one  single 
animal  iu  an  open  glade  about  ten  miles  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Teeth  of  the  Dama  vulgaris  have  been 
found  in  bone  breccia  in  the  Lebanon,  where  now  it 
does  not  exist. 

Teeth  of  the  red  deer,  or  some  closely  allied  spccios, 
were  also  found  by  Dr.  Tristram  in  bone  breccia  of 
caverns  in  the  Lebanon ;  but  as  they  were  mixed  with 
fossil  teeth  of  the  reindeer,  as  was  thought,  they  pro- 

1  For  this  see  Vol.  I.,  page  299. 


bably  belonged  to  a  "  period  anterior  to  the  advent  of 
man  into  the  country."  Figures  of  the  stag  occur  on 
the  Egj-ptian  monuments,  as  at  Beni  Hassan;  but, 
according  to  Sii-  G.  Wilkinson,  the  animal  is  unknown 
ia  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  is  still  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Natron  lakes,  though  not  a  native  of  the  desert 
between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea.  Dr.  Tristram, 
however,  says  that  no  red  deer  is  now  found  in  Egypt, 
but  that  a  race  very  slightly  differing  from  our  own 
still  fives  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  where  he  had 
several  times  obtained  it. 

HorapoUo  tells  us  that  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to 
symboHse  anything  of  long  duration  {-KoKvxpoviov)  they 
represented  a  stag,  because  it  shoots  its  horns  every  year 
{Hieroghjph.  n.  21).  Inverted  stags'  heads  alternating 
with  hierogly[)hics  are  depicted  in  judgment  scenes ;  it 
is  probable  they  have  something  to  do  with  the  idea  of 
eternity :  when  they  would  denote  a  man  imprudently 
quick  in  his  movements,  they  portray  a  stag  and  a  viper, 
for  the  stag  flees  at  the  sight  of  the  viper  {Hieroglyph. 
fi.  87).  The  Coptic  word  for  stag  is  eioid,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hebi-ew  ayyal.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sayce  informs  us  that  the  Assyiian  word  for  deer  is 
dlu,  but  that  he  only  knows  the  word  as  occurring  in 
the  Syllabaries ;  it  seems  to  be  related  to  the  Hebrew 
name. 

ANTELOPES. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  Biblical  allusions  to 
the  Antelopes,  the  last  family  of  the  Pecora  division  of 
even-toed  Ungidates.  Of  this  group  four  distinct  species 
at  present  occur  either  iu  Palestine  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  land;  they  are  the  Gazelle  {Gazella  dorcas), 
Oryx  {Oryx  leucoryx),  the  Addax  {Addax  nasomacu- 
latus),  and  the  Bubale  {Alcejphalus  bubalis).  The  fol- 
lowing names  of  animals,  all  of  which,  it  is  probable, 
denote  antelopes,  occm*  in  the  Hebrew  Bible : — Tsebi, 
translated  in  our  version  always  by  "  roe "  or  "  roe- 
buck;" to  or  ieo,  occurring  only  twice,  and  trans- • 
lated  "  wild  ox"  or  "wild  bull;"  c?  is /low,  translated 
"pygarg"  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  where  alone  it  is  named 
as  a  clean  animal  fit  for  food;  and  yachmur,  ren- 
dered "fallow  deer"  in  the  only  two  places  in  which 
it  occurs,  viz.,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  1  Kings  iv.  23, 
where  the  animal  is  mentioned  as  one  fit  for  food, 
and  as  part  of  the  provision  suppfied  to  King  Solomon's 
table. 

We  will  consider  these  various  names  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  enumerated  them;  and  first  we 
notice  the  tsebi.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the 
animal  denoted  is  the  beautiful  fittle  gazelle  {Gazella 
dorcas  or  G.  Arabica),  and  not  the  capreofine  deer,  the 
roebuck  (which  our  translators  have  identified  with  the 
tsebi),  an  animal  which  at  present  at  least  is  strictly 
eonfined  to  Europe.  The  fittle  antelope  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible;  it  was  allowed  as  food:  "The 
unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of  the  gazelle 
(A.  Y.,  '  roebuck '),  and  as  of  the  hart  "  (Deut.  xii.  15, 
22 ;  XV.  22) ;  see  also  1  Kings  iv.  23,  where  it  is  named 
as  one  of  the  animals  pro^dded  for  Solomon's  table — 
"  Harts  and  gazelles  (A.  Y., '  roebucks ')  and  fallow  deer 
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and  fatted  fowl."  The  swiftness  of  the  gazeUe  is 
alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  ii.  18— Asahel,  one  of  Zeruiah's 
sons,  was  "  as  light  of  foot  as  a  gazelle  "  (A.  V.,  "  wild 
roe");  and  again  in  1  Chrou.  xii.  8.  So  in  the 
Canticles,  "  Make  haste,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like 
to  a  gazeUe  {A.  V.,  '  roe ')  or  to  a  young  hart  upon 
the  mountains  of  spices  "  (viii.  14 ;  ii.  8).  Allusion  to 
its  being  hvmted  is  made  in  Isa.  xiii.  14 ;  Prov.  vi.  5. 
The  loveliness  of  the  gazelle  rendered  it  a  favourite 
term  of  endearment;  this  appears  all  through  the 
Canticles ;  indeed,  its  beauty  is  implied  in  its  Hebrew 
name,  which  signifies  "  beauty,"  "glory; "  thus  we  have 
Mount  Zion  spoken  of  as  "  the  moimtain  of  holy  beauty" 
(Dan.  xi.  45).  The  Jews,  like  the  Arabs,  compared 
beautiful  women  to  gazelles;  the  mother  of  King  Joash 


the  desert  and  the  plains,  the  gazelle  appears  at  home 
everywhere.  It  shares  the  rocks  of  Engedi  with  the 
wild  goats ;  it  dashes  over  the  wild  expanse  of  the 
desert  beyond  Beer-sheba ;  it  canters  in  single  file  under 
the  monastery  of  Marsaba.  We  found  it  in  the  glades 
of  Carmel,  and  it  often  springs  from  its  leafy  covert  on 
the  back  of  Tabor,  and  screens  itself  under  tho  thorn- 
bushes  of  Genuesaret.  Among  the  grey  hills  of  Galilee 
it  is  still  '  the  roe  upon  the  mountains  of  Bother ; ' 
and  I  have  seen  a  Httle  troop  of  gazeUes  feeding  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  close  to  Jerusalem  itself.  While 
in  the  open  grounds  of  the  south  it  is  the  ^vildest  of 
game,  and  can  only  be  approached,  unless  by  chance, 
at  its  accustomed  di-inking-places,  and  that  before  the 
dawn  of  morning,  in  the  glades  of  Galilee  it  is  very 
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was  called  after  a  gazelle :  her  name  was  Tsihydh 
(Authorised  Yersion,  "  Zibiah  ")  (2  Kings  xii.  1),  i.e., 
"  a  female  gazelle."  See  also  Acts  ix.  35,  Tabitha  or 
Dorcas,  i.e.,  "a  gazelle."  Arabian  poets  compare 
l)eautiful  women's  eyes  to  tho  full  black  eyes  of  the 
gazelle.     Thus  Byron— 

"  Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell ; 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gazelle. 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well." 

"  The  gazelle,"  Dr.  Tristram  informs  us,  "  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  large  game  in  Palestine ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  wild  animal  of  the  chase  which  an 
ordinary  traveller  has  any  chance  of  seeing.  Small 
herds  of  gazelles  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  south  they  congregate  in  herds  of 
near  100  together.  One  such  herd  I  met  with  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Jobel  Usdum,  or  Salt  Mountain, 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  had  congregated  to 
drink  of  the  only  sweet  spring  withlu  several  miles, 
Ain  Beida.     Though  generally  considered  an  animal  of 


easily  surprised,  and  trusts  to  the  concealment  of  its 
covei-t  for  safety.  I  have  repeatedly  startled  the  gazeUo' 
from  a  brake  only  a  few  yards  in  front  of  me ;  and 
once,  when  ensconced  out  of  sight  in  a  storax  bush, 
I  watched  a  pair  of  gazelles  with  their  kid,  which  the 
dam  was  suckling.  Ever  and  anon  both  tho  soft-eyed 
parents  would  gambol  with  it  as  though  fawns  them- 
selves"  {Natural  History  of  the  Bible,j).  129).  The  gazelle 
of  which  Dr.  Tristram  gives  this  interesting  account  is 
the  Gazella  dorcas  of  Ogilby  and  Gray,  the  Antilope 
dorcas  of  Pallas.  There  is  another  gazelle  (probably 
only  a  variety  of  the  former  species)  which  in  some 
parts  of  Palestine,  as  in  Gilcad  and  in  the  forest  dis- 
tricts especially  east  and  west  of  Jebel  Ajlun,  is 
extremely  abundant.  This  is  the  Antilope  Arahica  of 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  the  A.  gazella  cora  of 
Hamilton  Smith,  the  A.  dorcas  var.  of  Rlippel.  Dr. 
Tristram's  party  frequently  put  up  small  troops  of  this 
animal,  which  is  even  more  beautiful  and  elegant  tlian 
the  common  gazelle.    The  colouring  is  pretty  much  the 
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same  in  both  tliese  gazelles,  but  the  back  of  the  Arabian 
animal  is  a  darker  fawn  colour,  and  the  dark  mark 
along  the  flanks  is  deeper  and  blacker.  Gazelles  are 
kiUed  by  the  Arabs,  who  lay  in  wait  for  them  at  their 
weU-known  watering  places,  or  in  the  defiles  in  the 
rocky  districts.  "A  more  wholesale  mode  is  practised 
in  the  Haui-an  by  driving  a  herd  into  a  decoy  enclosure 
with  a  pitfall  on  the  other  side,  where  they  are  easily 
taken."  Dr.  Tristram  has  witnessed  the  chase  of  the 
gazelle  with  falcon  and  hound.  "  The  birds  are  first 
swung  off  at  the  gazelle,  and  make  repeated  swoops, 
while  the  greyhound  gains  upon  it  and  seizes  it.  With 
a  weU-trained  bird  the  poor  beast  can  rarely  escape  in 
this  chase,  unless  he  have  a  long  start  of  the  hunter " 
{Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  pp.  129,  131). 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  what  antelope  is  pro- 
bably denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  to.  Mention  of  the 
to  or  teo  occurs  twice  only — in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  where  it  is 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  clean  animals,  and  is  trans- 
lated "  wild  OS ; "  and  in  Isa.  li.  20,  "  Thy  sons  have 
fainted,  they  lie  at  the  head  of  aU  the  streets,  as  a  to 
[•  wild  bull,'  A.  v.]  in  a  net :  they  are  full  of  the  fury 
of  the  Lord,  the  rebuke  of  thy  God."  From  this  latter 
passage  it  is  seen  that  the  to  was  some  wild  animal 
which  was  occasionally  caught  in  a  net.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  wild  buU  is  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  reem.  Several  of  the  old  versions  think 
that  the  antelope  [Oryx  leucoryx)  is  the  to  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
this,  it  is  very  probable.    We  have  seen  that  there  are 
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The  flesh  is  considered  inferior  to  wild  goat,  dry, 
lean,  and  insipid.  The  Gazella  dorcas  is  found  over  all 
North  Africa  and  upper  parts  of  Arabia ;  the  Gazella 
Arahica,  or  ariel  gazelle,  extends  eastwards  from  Syria 
across  Persia  to  India. 

The  number  of  antelopes  is  very  great,  Africa  con- 
taining about  five-sixths  of  the  whole ;  after  Africa  the 
Indian  district  has  most  species.  The  family  u4?iiiZopece 
is  divided  by  Dr.  Gray  into  two  large  groups — (1)  the 
antelopes  of  the  fields,  and  (2)  the  antelopes  of  the 
desert,  the  latter  having  a  covering  of  flhick  bristles  in 
the  inside  nostrils,  the  other  division  being  free  from 
these  intro-nasal  hairs.  These  are  again  subdivided 
into  other  groups. 

The  four  antelopes  which  are  now  either  in  Palestine 
or  in  the  borders  of  the  land  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Gazella,  Oryx,  Addax,  and  Alceplialus,  the  first  three 
belonging  to  the  antelopes  of  the  field,  the  last  to  those 
of  the  desert.  The  first  is  one  of  the  true  antelopes, 
the  second  and  third  belong  to  the  cervine  group,  the 
last  to  the  bovine  division  of  the  desert  antelopes. 


four  species  of  antelopes  in  Palestine  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; of  these  the  gazeEe  represents  the  tsehi, 
the  bubale  the  yachmur,  and  possibly  the  addax  the 
dishon. 

As  the  oryx  was  probably  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine in  Biblical  times,  and  as  we  know  it  was  and  is 
now  common  in  North  Africa,  and  is  frequently  rejire- 
sented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  other  animal  that  has  an  equal  claim 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  in  question.  The  name 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  verb  tddh,  having 
the  signification  of  the  Arabic  word  "  to  outrun,"  "  to 
be  swift."  This  antelope  was  hunted  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  by  whom  it  was  sometimes  tamed,  and 
was  therefore  probably  often  taken  alive  and  unhurt 
in  a  net.  The  oryx  was  the  only  one  chosen  as  an 
emblem  by  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt;  but  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  teUs  us  it  was  not  sacred,  and  that  the 
same  city  on  whose  monuments  it  was  represented  in 
sacred  subjects  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  it  for 
the  table. 
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THE   IDOLS    OF   MOAB. 

BY    F.    E.    CONDEE,    C.E. 


^^■^HE  most   frequently-repeated  precepts 

(V'X-       +lir>  -nrrit/fpTi   Inw   arft  tlinsp  wllioh  rnndp 


of 
the  written  law  are  tliose  wliich  condemn 
idolatiy.  The  first  two  of  tlie  Ten  Com- 
'^^  mandments  relate  to  this  subject.  Five 
out  of  the  248  positive  precepts  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  51  out  of  the  365  negative  precepts,  pre- 
scribe duties  opposed  to  idolatry.  It  is  true  that  only 
one.  out  of  the  68  tracts  of  which  the  Mishna  (or  oral  law) 
consists,  is  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject,  which  thus 
occupies  nearly  a  tenth  pai-t  of  the  prescriptive  teaching 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses.  This  tract,  which  is 
named  the  Aboda  Sara,  or  "foreign  worship,"  applies 
the  same  detailed  explanation  to  the  written  words  of 
the  great  legislator,  regarding  idolatry,  that  the  re- 
maining 67  tracts  afford  as  to  other  portions  of  the 
Law.  But  the  unusual  fulness  of  the  books  of  LeA-iticus 
and  Deuteronomy  on  the  subject  of  idolatry  is  such 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  the  oral  supjjlement.  So 
much  was  written,  once  and  for  all,  that  but  little 
supplemental  precept  was  required. 

Closely  connected  with  an  irrevocable  condemnation 
of  every  form  of  idolatry,  that  was  thus  intertwined 
with  the  very  heartstrings  of  the  Divine  law,  was  the 
special  character  of  the  legislation  that  dealt  with  the 
seven  nations  or  tribes  inhabiting  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodiis,  and  with  those  people  who  dwelt  on  its 
borders,  allies  in  blood  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  the  de- 
scendants of  the  father  of  Abraham,  in  two  cases,  and  of 
Isaac  himself  in  the  tliird — ^namely,  the  Ammoziites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Edomites.  Whether  the  chief  danger 
of  being  seduced  to  join  in  the  worship  of  these  people 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwelling-places,  or  in  the 
sympathy  of  kindred  Ijlood,  it  was  warded  off  by  the 
most  inflexible  barriers. 

Certain  grades  of  difference  were  prescribed,  with 
reference  to  these  different  tribes.  With  regard  to  the 
seven  peoples  of  Canaan,^  the  command  was  absolute 
to  leave  not  a  soul  alive.  The  residence  of  any  idolater 
on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  was  forbidden.-  No 
marriages  were  to  be  made  with  idolaters.^  No  daughter 
of  Israel  was  to  be  given  to  an  Ammonite  or  a  Moabite 
for  ever.^  But  the  descendant  of  an  Idumean,*  in  the 
third  generation,  was  not  to  be  held  in  abomination. 
The  blood  of  the  Egyptians"  was  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  that  of  the  descendants  of  Edom ;  for  Israel 
had  been  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Egj'pt.  As  all 
that  was  not  positively  forbidden  by  distinct  precept 
■was  held  to  be  permitted,  the  native  of  any  country, 
with  the  exception  of  those  above  named,  might,  on  the 

1  Negative  precept  49  (Deut.  xx.  16). 
'  Negative  precept  51  (Exod.  xxiii.  33). 
3  Negative  precept  52  (Deut.  vii.  3). 
■•  Negative  precept  53  (Deut.  xxiii.  3). 
5  Negative  pr<;cept  54  (Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8). 
•'  Negative  precept  55  (Deut.  xxiii.  7). 


1  enunciation  of  idolatry,  bo  admitted,  as  a  x^rosclyte,  to 
the  i)rivilegcs  of  Israel.  But  against  the  seductive  in- 
fluences of  the  neighbouring  idolaters  the  door  was  thus 
altogether  closed,  so  long  as  the  law  of  God  was  obeyed 
either  by  the  people  or  by  the  great  council  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  For  the  law  was  not  a  more  idle  thi'eat ; 
it  was  a  rule  of  life,  to  be  enforced  by  the  sword,  the 
stake,  the  cord,  and  the  stone,  for  wiKul  breach ;  by 
stripes  and  by  the  pecuniary  mulct  of  the  sin-offei-ing 
for  inadvertent  trespass. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  months  that  this  tone 
and  temper  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  made  clearly 
intelligible,  by  the  discovery  of  what  the  gods  of  Ammon 
and  of  Moab  actually  were. 

Into  a  full  and  minute  description  of  the  various  idols 
which  are  now  in  course  of  almost  daily  discovery  in  the 
soil  of  Eastern  Syria  we  cannot,  for  obA-ious  reasons, 
fully  enter.  From  the  time  when  Israel  alaode  in 
Shittim  (Numb.  xxv.  1),  the  rites  of  the  service  of 
Baal-peor  have  been  of  a  directly  licentious  character  ; 
and  the  idols  before  which  they  were  performed  are 
thus  of  a  type  and  nature  which  modesty  forbids  us  to 
delineate,  or  more  distinctly  to  describe.  For  those 
who  are  bound  to  study  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
who  are  aware  of  the  illustrations  to  be  drawn  from 
Greek  gems,  Roman  medals,  Egyptian  and  Indian 
sculptures,  and  the  terra-cotta  of  Cyprus,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that,  wliile  presenting  totally  new  types,  this 
group  of  the  idols  of  Moab  is  much  what  might  be 
anticipated.  The  other  principal  aspect  of  the  idola- 
trous worship  is  astrological,  and  into  that  it  may  be 
interesting  to  enter  with  some  degree  of  detail. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  amongst  those  who  take 
interest  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  the  district  east  of  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  chasm  filled  by  the 
Dead  Sea  has  been  hitherto  an  almost  inaccessible 
country.  It  is  the  home  of  fierce  wild  tribes,  among 
whom  life  is  far  from  safe.  But  within  the  last  few 
years  one  traveller  after  another  has  contrived  to  pass 
the  Ghor,  or  Jordan  valley,  and  to  return  to  tell  the  tale. 
Chief  among  these  must  be  named  Canon  Tristi*am, 
whose  charming  book,  The  Land  of  Moab,  published  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  throws  a  light  on  this 
primitive  countiy  by  wliich  much  is  to  bo  leamt.  Nor 
was  Dr.  Tristram  able  to  pass  without  menace,  and 
something  that  might  have  been  worse.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner  ,in  his  own  camp,  within  the  walls  of  Kerae; 
and  he  was  met,  on  crossing  the  frontier,  by  an  armed 
and  hostile  force  of  Arabs,  stripped,  as  is  their  savage 
custom,  totally,  for  fight. 

From  this  wild  and  dangerous  country,  in  August, 
1868,  came  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  a  block  of 
basalt,  bearing  an  inscription  in  very  ancient  letters. 
This  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Moabite  Stone. 

The  ruins  of  Diban,  a  gi-eat  waste  of  black  basaltic 
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stones  (resembling  some  of  the  pre-historic  ruins  in  our 
own  country,  such  as  the  Grey  Wethers,  near  Avebury, 
in  all  but  colour),  may  hereafter  -yield  much  to  the  in- 
vestigator. The  existence  of  one  stele,  or  momunental 
inscription  (a  discovery  referred  to  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake),  shows  that  the  ancient  people  had  the 
habit  of  inscribing  historic  accounts,  which  the  nature 
of  the  stone  employed,  and  the  character  of  the  climate, 
have  preserved  to  our  time.  Biit  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  Diban  would  be  a  costly  work.  The  attention 
which  was  awakened  by  the  discovery  of  a  basalt 
monument  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  relics  of  veiy 
much  greater  importance,  from  their  variety  and 
number,  although  formed  of  the  humbler  material  of 
terra-cotta,  or  baked  clay. 

Wariness  is,  unfortimately,  needed  with  regard  to 
asserted  discoveries  of  antique  objects.  The  subject 
offers  a  ready  field  for  the  skill  of  the  forger.  In  our 
own  coimtry  the  flint  implements  of  the  drift  were 
supplied  in  any  requu'ed  nimiber  by  the  notorious 
"  Flint  Jack."  At  Thebes  there  is  a  regular  manufac- 
tory of  forged  Egj-ptian  relics;  at  Xaples  there  is  a 
manufactory  of  lamps  and  amulets,  said  to  be  discovered 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneimi ;  and  no  traveller,  who  is 
only  an  ordinary  collector,  comes  home  from  Palestine 
without  finding  that  he  has  purchased  fictitious  coins  or 
forged  gems,  inscribed  with  Hebrew  or  Greek  letters, 
the  industry  of  Nablous  or  of  Gaza. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  Moabite  idols,  while  every  object 
requires  to  be  tested,  there  is  ample  proof  of  the  genuine 
character  of  the  collection  as  a  whole.  The  Emperor  of 
Genu  any  has  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  first 
series,  which  consisted  of  960  pieces,  purchased,  one  at 
a  time,  by  Mr.  Shaph'a  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  Arabs. 
The  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  Consulate  at  Jerusalem, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Duisberg,  a  German  resident  in 
that  city,  A-isited  Moab,  and  they  themselves  dug  up,  at 
Medeba,  pieces  of  pottery  bearing  Phoenician  letters. 
The  attention  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Berlin  was 
called  to  the  matter.  Pastor  Weser  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society  in  recognition  of  this 
service.  The  Emperor,  as  we  before  said,  gave  £1,000 
for  the  collection  as  it  then  stood ;  and  the  highly- 
respected  names  of  Hitzig  and  Rodiger  show  that  men 
who  rank  among  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Germany 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  new  chapter  of  ancient 
history. 

The  teiTa-cotta,  or  burnt  clay,  of  which  the  objects 
are  fonned,  differs  according  to  locality.  Some  is  hard, 
red,  and  in  good  preseiwation ;  some  is  grey  and 
crumbling,  beai-ing  hardly  legible  letters ;  some  is  red 
on  the  outside,  but  grey  and  porous  within,  showing 
that  ashes  were  mixed  with  the  clay,  and  that  they  were 
only  burned  to  a  certain  depth  from  the  surface ;  some 
are  actually  black ;  some,  which  appear  fresh  and  sharp 
when  dug  up,  begin  to  exude  moisture  after  a  few 
hours,  and  show  disposition  to  decay,  unless  due  care  is 
taken.  Greater  variety,  as  well  as  greater  rudeness, 
than  characterise  the  Assyi-ian  terra-cottas  in  the  British 
Museum,  mark  the  fossil  idolatry  of  Moab. 


Out  of  upwards  of  1,100  specimens,  collected  up  to 
April,  1873,  no  two  exactly  reseml^le  one  another.  The 
differences,  though  slight,  are  often  so  subtle,  that  each 
object  thi-ows  light  on  the  other.  To  give  some  idea  of 
so  large  a  collection,  it  may  be  well  to  dii-ide  the  terra- 
cottas, provisionally,  into  twelve  gi-oups  or  classes. 

First  among  them  is  the  group  which  demands  the 
most  learned  study,  both  to  verify  the  authenticity  of 
each  object,  and  to  exhaust  the  information  that  may 
be  derived  from  it.  It  consists  of  vases,  jai-s,  and 
lamps,  with  incised  or  projecting  letters.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  inscriptions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  must  necessarily  have  been  made  before 
the  vessel  was  fii-ed.  No  false  inscription  can  be  placed 
on  an  old  terra-cotta  so  as  to  escaj)e  detection. 

There  is,  next,  a  great  variety  of  bird-headed  figures, 
which,  no  doubt,  Ijear  some  relation  to  the  hawk-headed 
and  ibis-headed  genii  to  be  found  in  the  tombs  and 
on  the  papyri  of  Egypt. 

Calf-headed  figures,  and  calves,  with  symbolical 
marks  and  planetaiy  symbols — the  number  seven  being 
indicated  either  by  punctures  or  by  giving  prominence 
to  certain  features — are  connected  with  the  earliest  period 
of  sacred  history.  Many  of  them  are  inscribed  with 
letters  of  the  sacred  name  of  God.  Some  bear  the 
Phoenician  vowels  that  correspond  to  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  Greeks.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  of  these  figures  are  idolatrous  representations 
of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Figures  with  hoUows  below,  or  in  the  abdomen,  are 
connected  with  sacrificial  rites,  or  with  the  burning  of 
incense,  and  are  referred  to  the  idol  Moloch. 

A  fifth  gi'oup  consists  of  figures  with  cup-shaped 
protuberances  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  These 
are  thought  to  be  amulets,  or  idols  made  for  local  appli- 
cation to  the  human  body,  in  order  to  charm  away  or 
ciu-e  localised  disease. 

A  large  figure,  with  a  tail  and  homs  and  broken 
goat's  legs,  resembles  the  Greek  Pan. 

Terminal  figures  abound,  somewhat  like  the  Greek 
and  Roman  termini.  Some  of  these  have  horns,  one  of 
them  as  many  as  nine.  They  are  called  teraphim  by 
the  Gei'man  archaeologists. 

Figures  seated  on  trij)ods,  and  usually  with  open 
mouths,  were  probably  regarded  as  oracles. 

Female  goddesses,  of  various  sizes,  are  generally  in- 
scribed. 

Male  gods,  or  j)arts  of  gods,  including  heads  with 
protruding  tongues,  refer  to  the  worship  of  Baal-jieor. 

Lastly-  are  to  be  mentioned  bullce,  or  balls  of 
terra-cotta,  pierced  with  seven  holes,  which  were  pro- 
bably worn  as  amulets ;  and  masks,  hands,  or  limbs, 
which  have  not  been  broken  from  enth-e  figui-es,  but 
separately  formed  and  burnt,  as  distinct  objects  of 
veneration. 

To  tliis  last  class  of  objects  we  find  a  distinct  re- 
ference in  the  Talmud.  In  the  tract  above  mentioned, 
called  Ahocla  Sard,  or  De  Cultu  Peregrino,  it  is  written 
(cap.  iii.,  mis.  2),  "  If  any  one  finds  fragments  of  images, 
which  the  Goim  (or  idolaters)  worship,  it  is  lawful  to 
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make  uso  of  them  (for  firewood,  for  example).  But  if 
any  one  finds  the  imago  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  this  is 
forbidden ;  for  such  objects  are  made  (for  offering  or 
consecration  in  idol  temples)."  Both  Maimonides  and 
Bartenora  explain  this  precept  by  saying  that  there  may 
be  a  doubt  as  to  a  broken  limb  having  been  a  portion  of 
an  idol,  but  that  the  part  which  was  made  as  a  single 
object  could  onJy  have  been  formed  for  idolatrous  use. 
One  of  these  objects,  now  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  rude  mask, 
in  wliich,  in  the  place  of  a  mouth,  are  to  be  found  seven 
round  holes,  arranged  in  a  curve.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  speaks  of  a  PhcenicLan  inscription  that  refers  to 
the  goddess  Taanith,  or  the  face  of  Baal,  which  is  re- 
markably illustrated  by  these  masks.  Tlie  import  of 
the  seven  holes  is  distinctly  astrological.  The  planets, 
which  were  believed  to  rule  human  fortunes,  are  thus 
indicated  as  being  the  utterance,  or  voice,  of  God.  The 
first  class  of  objects  which  wo  described  are  referred  to 
in  the  following  Mishna :  "  If  any  one  finds  vessels  on 
"which  are  sculptured  the  form  of  the  sun,  or  the  moon, 
or  the  dragon,  let  him  cast  them  into  the  salt  sea." 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  of  further 
extracts  from  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
portions  of  the  hterature  of  the  Hebrew  race.  But  in 
the  citations,  now  for  the  first  time  illustrated  by  actual 
discovery,  may  be  traced  the  full  appreciation,  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Mishna,  of  some  of  those  particulars  of 
the  idolatry  of  Moab  which  are  among  the  most  novel 
to  our  minds. 


It  is  very  true  that  in  many  Roman  Catholic  churches 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  notably  in  those  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  now  made  from  gi-eat  distances  (such 
as  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Bari),  are  to  be  seen 
hands,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  made  of  wax, 
suspended  as  votive  oft'eiings.  These  generally  com- 
memorate some  cure,  made  at  the  supposed  inter- 
cession of  the  saint  to  whom  they  are  offered.  But 
their  material,  wax,  is  one  of  those  which  are  constantly 
brought  as  offerings.  They  may  be  made  of  wood,  in 
some  instances,  as  more  durable ;  but  their  fabrication 
in  tcrra-cotta  is,  so  far  as  we  ai'e  aware,  unknoAvn  in 
modem  times.  It  would  seem  fi'om  this,  and  from  the 
words  of  the  Mishna,  that  the  Moab  hands  and  limbs 
are  not  memorials,  but  objects  of  worship. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  hitherto,  the  type  of  the  fish- 
god,  Dagon,  which  is  so  curiously  Ulustrated  by  the  Assy- 
rian teiTa-cottas  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  fish-goddess,  Derceto,  worshipped  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Syria,  are  absent  from  the  Pantheon  of  these 
inland  people.  Neither  have  we  recognised  any  symbol 
of  the  deity  of  thunder,  Jupiter  Summanus,  or  Thor.  On 
one  sliapeless  idol  are  found  letters  that  seem  to  identify 
it  with  the  name  of  the  mountain  Tabor.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  ancient  geography  of  the  district  may 
be  illustrated  hj  the  name  of  the  genii  loconim,  and 
we  may  soon  hope  for  some  fight  being  thrown  on  the 
interesting  questions  that  regard  the  name  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian deity  Illinus  or  Elyon. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

JOEL    (continued). 
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WHAT   JOEL   LEAENED   FEOM   MOSES. 

^f^^T|^~\- HE  prophetic  poem  of  Joel  consists  of  two 
(^■^  fMn^r  P^^'ts  ■  ^^6  first,  on  the  Divine  judgment 
and  the  caU  to  repentance ;  the  second, 
on  the  redemption  from  judgment,  and 
the  promise  of  blessing.  The  Jews  had  forgotten 
God.  He  was  not  in  any  of  their  thoughts.  As  they 
went  about  their  toils  of  husbandry,  they  trusted  to 
the  order  and  laws  of  Nature ;  they  sowed  their  seed, 
looked  for  rain  and  simshine,  and  reaped  their  harvest 
without  any  sense  of  a  Divine  presence  and  their  depen- 
dence on  a  Divine  bounty.  Even  when  they  went  up 
to  the  Temple,  they  failed  to  reverence  the  Presence 
which  alone  hallowed  it — to  say  their  prayers,  siag  their 
psalms,  offer  their  sacrifices  with  the  devout  emotions 
which  alone  could  give  them  worth.  Tlieir  worship  was 
as  hard  and  mechanical,  as  mere  a  routine,  as  their  work. 
To  rouse  them  from  this  fatal  indifference,  God  broke 
in  upon  the  usual  course  of  Nature  and  worship.  Ho 
sent  them  plagues  of  locusts  and  drought  under  which 
their  fields  withei-ed,  the  crops  were  consumed,  sheep 
and  oxen  lamented,  joy  departed  from  the  sons  of  men. 
He  proclaimed  a  fast,  at  which  from  the  suckling  to  the 


elder,  from  the  slave  to  the  priest,  they  were  to  come 
before  the  Lord,  to  turn  unto  Him  with  all  their  hearts, 
with  weeping  and  with  mourning,  to  cry  unto  Him,  to 
weep  and  say,  "  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  deliver 
not  thine  heritage  to  reproach."  The  bounty  of  Nature 
destroyed  by  plagues,  the  order  of  worship  broken  by  a 
fast  in  which  hearts  had  to  bo  rent  instead  of  garments, 
they  were  compelled  to  remember  God  and  to  wait  on 
his  will. 

The  judgment  came  in  mercy,  therefore ;  for  it  came 
to  revive  that  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
care  and  goodness,  to  give  that  sacred  beauty  to  life,  and 
that  impressive  reality  to  worship,  without  which  no 
nation  can  be  strong  and  happy  and  free.  And  so  soon 
as  the  merciful  purpose  of  tho  judgment  was  reached 
they  were  redeemed  from  judgment ;  as  they  returned 
to  Him,  God  returned  to  them.  The  locusts  were 
driven  into  tho  desert  and  the  sea  ;  copious  rains  reple- 
nished the  fountains  and  caused  the  water-courses  to 
overflow ;  the  pastures  grew  green  ;  the  fields  laughed 
with  corn ;  fig-tree  and  ^ine  yielded  their  strength  ;  the 
bams  grew  full  of  grain,  tho  vats  ran  over  with  oil  and 
wine ;  and  joy,  a  pure  devout  joy,  returned  to  the  sons 
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of  men.  Nay,  more ;  while  their  hearts  were  quick  and 
tender,  new  and  larger  sjiiritual  blessings  were  vouch- 
safed to  them.  The  downfall  of  rain  was  but  a  i^relude 
to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  the  recovered  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  land  were  but  a  typo  of  the  height- 
ened vigour  and  fruitfulness  of  that  loftier  phase  of 
spiritual  life  to  which  they  were  to  be  raised:  with 
their  happier  conditions  there  was  to  come  a  happier 
character,  new  energies,  purer  affections. 

But  even  this  blessing,  even  this  extraordinary  effusion 
of  the  Di\Tne  Spirit,  this  power  to  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams,  became  a  new  test,  a  new  judgment.  For  when 
God  descends  to  earth,  even  though  He  come  to  reveal 
his  grace,  wonders  and  prodigies  attend  his  steps.  His 
advent  is  terrible  even  to  the  good,  for,  as  He  draws 
near,  they  grow  more  profoundly  sensible  of  their  weak- 
ness and  guUt.  It  is  stUl  more  terrible  to  the  wicked 
and  impenitent ;  for,  so  often  as  the  Di^dne  energy  re- 
veals itself  in  new  and  growing  forms,  there  is  a  day  of 
doom  for  them ;  even  if  the  evil  that  is  ia  them  flee 
before  that  Sacred  Presence,  it  torments  them  before  it 
flees  and  leaves  them  half  dead ;  while,  too  often,  the 
energy  of  goodness  calls  forth  in  them  a  correspondiag 
energy  of  evil,  and  drives  them  into  a  more  profound 
and  treasonable  rebellion  against  the  sa\'ing  will  of 
God.  When  He  comes  clothed  in  light  and  majesty, 
before  that  intoleral)le  splendour  our  heaven  grows 
dark,  and  the  earth  trembles  beneath  "  the  steps  of  his 
strength."  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  always  "  a  great  and 
a  terrible  day,"  even  though  it  be  a  day  of  grace  and 
salvation. 

With  this  thought,  that  even  the  Divine  blessings  are 
Divine  judgments;  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  supreme  test  and  criterion  of  human  character, 
the  second  cliapter  of  Joel  closes.  It  is  the  main  theme 
of  the  third  chapter ;  and  we  have  now  to  mark  how  it 
is  expanded.  But  even  yet  we  cannot  commence  our 
examination  of  the  third  chapter  with  advantage.  We 
can  understand,  indeed,  how,  when  men  are  moved  to 
prophesy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  much  depends  on 
whether  their  fellows  "  receive  the  prophet  in  the  name 
of  a  prophet,"  or  reject  him  because  they  hate  the 
message  that  rebukes  their  sins ;  and,  therefore,  we  can 
understand  how  times  of  special  benediction  must  also 
"be  times  of  special  judgment.  But  Joel  gave  this 
general  piinciple  a  peculiar  Hebrew  form,  and  before 
we  can  follow  him  in  tliis  Hebrew  application  of  it,  we 
must  approach  it  in  another  way,  from  another  point 
of  view. 

Science  is  teaching  us  to  see  orderly  progress,  gradual 
development,  both  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  the  Bible  is  in 
full  accord  with  modem  science.  Notliing  is  more 
striking  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  for  instance, 
than  the  unity  that  peiwades  them.  As  we  read  them 
in  theu'  historical  succession,  we  find  that  each  founds 
itseK  on  those  which  went  before  it,  and  carries  their 
contents,  the  principles  and  tniths  they  enunciate,  a  little 
furtlier  onward.  There  are  no  cataclysms,  no  sudden 
breaks  and  new  beginnings,  in  the  Bible  ;  the  traces  of  ' 


a  gradual  and  orderly  development  may  be  found  on 
every  page.  And  here  is  an  illustration  and  a  proof — 
Joel  founds  himself  on  Moses}  The  earhest  of  the 
written  prophets  simply  develops  germs  of  thought 
planted  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  inso- 
much that  we  cannot  comprehend  Joel  save  as  we  first 
study  Moses.  For  both  in  describing  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  (in  chap,  ii.),  and  in  foretelling  the  judg- 
ment which  that  is  to  be  and  to  involve  for  Israel  and 
for  all  the  world  (in  chap,  iii.),  Joel  obviously  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  age,  though  he  also  speaks 
of  that  which  took  place  in  his  own  age.  He  sees  pre- 
sent or  proximate  events  indeed,  but,  in  these  events^ 
he  also  sees  outlines  and  foreshadowings  of  far  greater 
events  in  the  remote  future.  And  if  we  attribute  this 
insight  and  foresight  simply  to  his  personal  inspiration, 
we  shall  be  gravely  mistaken,  we  shall  commit  what 
science  pronounces  "  the  unpardonable  sin ;"  for  we 
shall  assume  a  break  in  the  unity  of  national  life,  in  the 
orderly  development  of  human  thought ;  we  shall  affirm 
a  wholly  unnecessary  and  irrational  miracle,  which  is 
the  one  kind  of  miracle  God  never  works. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  as  though  I  demurred 
to  Joel's  inspiration.  He  was  most  truly  inspired  of 
God ;  but  he  was  inspired  to  interpret  and  apply,  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  principles  which  had  long  since  been 
given  by  God  to  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  and  not  to  dis- 
close principles  which  had  no  place  in  Hebrew  thought 
before  he  spoke.  It  was  "  no  new  commandment "  wliich 
he  brought  to  the  men  of  his  generation,  "  but  an  old 
commandment  "  which  they  had  had  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  again,  it  was  a  new  commandment,  for  the 
threatenings  and  promises  of  the  old  commandment  took 
new  force  and  meaning  from  his  lips,  and  from  the 
events  which  illustrated  them  afresh  and  brought  them 
home  to  every  mau's  door.  And  it  will  help  us,  not 
only  in  our  study  of  Joel,  but  in  studying  any  or  aU  of 
the  prophets — it  may  even  give  us  some  glimpses  into 
a  modus  oj^erandi  of  inspii-ation,  if  we  mark  a  little  in 
detail  what  materials  Joel  draws  from  the  teaching  of 
Moses,  and  how  he  handles  these  materials  and  weaves 
them  into  new  forms. 

In  his  Grammar  of  Assent  Dr.  Newman  has  im- 
pressively reminded  us  that,  fifteen  centuries  before  it 
took  place,  Moses  foretold  the  rejection  of  the  chosen 
people.  Toward  the  close  of  his  career,  the  "  man  of 
God,"  pondering  the  future  of  the  race  he  loved  so 
wisely  and  so  well,  saw  a  clear  alternative  rise  before 
his  mind.  Many  paths  would  open  before  the  children 
of  Abraham,  but  they  aU  resolved  themselves  ultimately 
into  two :  the  path  of  obedience  and  the  path  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  Divine  commands — the  one  bathed  in 
the  light  of  heaven,  the  other  darkening  into  ever  deeper 
shadows  of  death.  Which  of  these  two  paths  would 
they  choose  ?     Moses  seems  to  have  foreseen  that  they 

1  Another  illustration  will  be  found  in  the  comment  on  chap, 
iii.  13,  17—21;  where  it  will  be  seen  that  just  as  Joel  founds 
himself  on  Moses,  so  St.  John  founds  himself  on  Joel.  If  the 
two  be  combined,  the}-  yield  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  unity 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  "  the  law  of  development  "  which 
pervades  them. 
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would  tako  both ;  tliat,  for  a  time,  tlioy  woiilil  walk  iu 
tlio  commaudmeuts  of  God,  or  sufticioutly  near  to  tlioin, 
to  secux'O  mauy  blessings;  aud  that,  tlieu,  they  would 
gradually  exchange  obedieuco  for  disobcdieuce,  aud  como 
under  a  grooving  curse,  tiU  they  were  rejected  aud  de- 
stroyed :  but  that,  even  in  the  darkest  times,  there  would 
be  a  faithful  "  remnant"  to  whom  God  would  be  faithful ; 
thaf,  if  the  tree  were  cut  down,  a  root  would  be  left, 
from  which  it  would  afterward  spring  up  in  nobler  pro- 
portions ;  that  it  would  at  last  grow  into  the  greatest  of 
all  trees,  sheltering  the  whole  world  imder  its  branches, 
with  healing  for  all  nations  iu  its  leaves.  This  train  of 
thouglit  is  expressed  in  two  of  the  noblest  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch,  of  which  only  the  bare  outlines  need  be 
quoted  here  and  a  few  illustrative  phrases. 

In  Leviticus  (chap,  xxvi.)  Jehovah,  speaking  by 
Moses,  assures  the  children  of  Israel  that  if  they  keep 
the  path  of  obedience,  it  shall  grow  thick  with  flowers, 
lead  them  through  fields  bounteous  with  harvest,  beside 
a  stream  of  living  waters.  "  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes, 
do  my  commandments,  keep  my  sabbaths,  reverence  my 
sanctuary,  then  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season  ;  the 
land  shall  yield  her  increase,  the  trees  of  the  field  their 
fruit.  Tour  threshing  shall  reach  to  the  vintage,  and 
the  vintage  to  the  sowing ;  and  ye  shaE  eat  bread  to 
the  full,  aud  dwell  in  your  land  in  safety.  And  I 
will  give  peace  in  the  land,  aud  ye  shall  lie  down, 
and  none  shaE  make  you  afraid.  And  I  wiE  set 
my  tabernacle  among  you,  .  .  .  and  I  will  walk 
among  you,  and  wiU  be  your  God,  and  ye  shaE  bo  my 
people." 

"  But  if  yo  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  wiE  not 
keep  my  commandments,  ...  I  wiE  send  judg- 
ment upon  you.  Te  shaE  sow  your  seed  in  vain,  .  . 
.  be  slain  before  your  enemies,  .  .  .  flee  when 
no  man  pursueth.  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron,  and 
your  earth  as  brass.  Tour  land  shall  not  yield  her  in- 
crease, nor  the  trees  their  fruit.  I  wiE  scatter  you 
among  the  heathen,  and  will  di-aw  a  sword  after  you. 
.  .  The  soimd  of  a  driven  leaf  shall  cliase  you. 
Te  shall  perish  among  the  heathen,  and  the  land  of  your 
enemies  shaE  eat  you  up.  .  .  .  Te  shaE  pine  away 
in  your  iniquities."  "  But  if  they  that  are  left  of  you 
confess  your  iniquity,  ...  if  their  uncircumcised 
hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accej)t  their  punishment,  I 
wiE  remember  my  covenant  with  Jacob,  with  Isaac,  and 
with  Abraham  ;  and  I  will  remember  the  land.  I  wiE 
not  cast  them  away  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  tlieir 
enemies,  nei;lr:>r  mE  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  thein 
utterly." 

This  passage  covers  the  whole  train  and  circle  of 
thought  of  which  I  spoke. '  It  sets  forth  the  blessings 
of  obedience,  the  judgments  of  disotedience,  and  the 
merciful  purpose  of  these  judgiiients,  God's  intention  to 
redeem  the  penitent  and  faithful  remnant  of  his  people 
by  the  very  calamities  poured  out  on  the  nation  at  large. 
And  this  circ-le  of  thought  is  re-traversed  in  the  dosing 
chapters  of  Doutevoiiomy,  from  whicli,  however,  only  a 
few  vers3S  need  be  cited  (^ from  chap,  xxviii.),  in  which 
the  judgments  of  the  disobedient  are  set  forth  in  some 


of  the  stateliest  aud  most  musical  phrases  oui-  language 
contains. 

"It  shaE  come  to  pass,  that  thou  wilt  not  hearken 
to  tho  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  do  aE 
his  commandments  and  statutes,     .     .     .     cm-sed  shalt 
thou  bo  in  city  and  field,  cursed  in  basket  and  store, 
cm'sed  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body  and  in  the  f i-uit  of  thy 
land.     .     .     .     Thotc  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the 
field,  and  gather  hut  little  in ;  for  the  locust  shall  con- 
sume it.     Thou,  shall  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them, 
but  thou,  shalt  neither  drinJc  of  the  wine  nor  gather  the 
grapes.     Thou,  shalt  have  olive-trees  in  all  thy  borders, 
hat  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself  with  oil.     Thou  shalt 
beget  sons   and   daughters,  but  thou  shalt  not  enjoy 
them.     All  the  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the 
locust  consuine.     Because  thou  servedst  not  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  joyf ulness,  and  ^vith  gladness  of  heart,  for 
all  thine  abundance,  thou  shalt  serve  thiue  enemies  iu 
hunger,  and  in  thu'st,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want 
of  aE  things.     .     .     .     The  Lord  shaE  bring  upon  thee 
a  nation  from  far,  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which 
shaE  not  respect  tho  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour 
to  the  young.     He  shaE  eat  the  fi'uit  of  thy  cattle  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  untE  thou  be  destroyed;  neither 
shall  ho  leave  thee  corn,  or  wine,  or  oE,  or  tho  increase 
of  thy  kine  or  of  thy  sheep.     .     .     .    And  he  shaE  be- 
siege aE  thy  gates,  and  break  down  aE  the  high  fenced 
waEs  in  which  thou  hast  put  thy  trust.     .     .     .     And  it 
shaE  come  to  pass,  that  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to 
do  you  good  and  to  multiply  you,  so  the  Lord  wEl  rejoice 
over  you  to  destroy  you,  and  to  bring  you  to  nought ; 
aud  ye  shaE  be  plucked  out  of  the  land.     .     .     .     And 
the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  aE  people,  from  the 
one  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the  other ;  and  there  thou 
shalt  serve  other  gods  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers 
have  known.     And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find 
no  ease,  neither  shall  the  solo  of  thy  foot  have  rest  :  but 
the  Lord  shaE  give  thee  a  trembling  heart,  aud  failing 
eyes,  and  sorrow  of  spirit ;  and  thy  life  shaE  hang  in 
doiibt  before  thee ;  aud  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night, 
and  thou  shalt  not  believe  in  thy  life.     In  the  morning 
thou  shalt  say,  WoiEd  God  it  were  even  !  and  at  even. 
Would  God  it  were  morning  !  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart 
wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 

Now  the  books  of  Moses  were  read  in  the  worship  of 
the  Temple  ;  their  contents  were  famiHar  to  aE  thought- 
ful and  devout  Jews.  The  prophets  meditated  them 
day  and  night.  In  the  history  of  thou*  race  they  saw  a 
perpetual  and  growing  commentary  on  tho  words  of 
Moses  and  the  principles  they  revealed.  Is  it  not  easy, 
when  once  wo  remember  these  facts  and  are  ourselves 
famiEar  with  the  Pentateuch,  to  see  how  the  words  of 
Moses  must  have  given  form  to  the  forecastiug  thoughts 
and  visions  of  a  prophet  such  as  Joel  .^  He  could  see 
for  himself  that  so  long  as  the  Hebrews  had  walked  in 
God's  statutes,  done  Ids  commandments,  kept  his  sab- 
baths, reverenced  his  sanctuary,  the  Lord  had  given 
them  ram  iu  duo  season,  filled  their  laud  with  plenty, 
estabhshed  them  iu  security  and  peace.     He  could  also 
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see  tliat  so  often  as  tliey  forsook  Jehovah  aucl  kept 
not  his  commandments,  they  were  cursed  in  city  and 
field,  in  basket  and  in  store,  in  the  fruit  of  their  body 
and  the  fruit  of  their  land.  And  when  he  looked  round 
on  his  ovra  time  and  the  facts  of  his  time,  seeking  to  in- 
tei-pret  them,  to  get  at  the  Divine  thought  and  intention 
in  them,  searching  what  and  what  manner  of  thing  they 
signified,  he  saw  the  very  judgments  with  which  Moses 
had  menaced  the  disobedient.  All  the  trees  and  fruit 
of  the  land  tvere  consimied  by  locusts.  The  people  had 
carried  much  seed  out  into  the  field  and  brought  but 
little  in,  for  the  grain  had  rotted  under  the  clods.  They 
had  planted  vines  and  dressed  them,  but  had  neither 
gathered  the  grapes  nor  drunk  the  wine ;  olive-trees 
were  in  all  their  borders,  but  they  did  not  anoint  them- 
selves with  oil.  The  field  was  laid  waste,  the  ground 
lamented,  the  new  wine  was  dried  up,  the  oil  languished. 
The  husbandmen  blenched  over  the  wheat  and  over  the 
barley,  because  the  harvest  of  the  field  had  perished ;  the 
vine-dresser  wailed  because  the  "\Tne  was  dried  up,  and 
the  fig-tree  sickened,  and  the  pomegranate,  the  palm, 
and  the  apple-tree  withered  and  blackened  beneath  the 
locusts  and  the  drought.  These  were  the  very  miseries 
which  Moses  had  predicted  for  the  disobedient.  How, 
then,  could  Joel,  or  any  student  and  lover  of  Moses,  fail 
to  infer  that  these  miseries  were  the  consequence  of  dis- 
obedience P  that  they  were  judgments  on  the  sins  of 
the  i)eople  ?  and  yet  Divine  judgments,  sent  in  mercy, 
to  induce  repentance  and  amendment  ? 

But  Moses,  who  had  threatened  the  very  sei-ies  of 
calamities  which  Joel  saw  around  him,  had  also  pre- 
dicted even  heavier  and  more  enduring  calamities.  Be- 
yond the  locusts  and  the  drought  he  had  seen  a  fierce 
nation,  s'wif t  as  an  eagle,  flying  from  afar  to  besiege  all 
the  gates  of  the  land,  to  assault  the  strong  walls  of  de- 
fence, to  bring  on  the  disobedient  children  of  Israel  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  siege,  famine,  and  captivity.  Must 
not  Joel  follow  Moses  in  this  also,  and  predict  a  conflict 
as  the  result  of  which  the  people  of  Israel  would  be 
"  scattered  among  the  nations,"  and  the  land  divided 
among  foreign  foes,  and  the  cai^tive  Jews  would  be  so 
numerous  as  that  a  lad  would  be  given  for  a  harlot's  kiss 
and  a  girl  for  a  draught  of  wine  (chap.  iii.  2,  3)  ?  All 
this  does  Joel  forecast  and  predict.  Nay,  still  follow- 
ing Moses,  ho  also  foresees  that  a  faithful  "  remnant  " 
wiU  be  left;  that  "  the  escaped  wiU  be  on  Mount  Zion ;" 
that  this  holy  remnant  will  multiply  and  wax  strong, 
imtil  they  take  their  very  captors  captive,  and  mete  out 
to  them  an  exact  recompense  for  the  miseries  they  have 
roflicted  (chap.  iii.  4 — 8).  Nay,  stUl  more,  as  he  broods 
over  the  facts  around  him,  and  the  words  of  Moses,  and 
the  Di-^Tiie  meaning  of  these  facts  a:^d  words,  Joel  sees 
dimly,  as  though  he  were  gazing  on  the  vague  faint 
shadows  of  events  cast  on  the  trembling  curtain  which 
veils  the  future,  that  the  fate  of  all  nations  is  "bound  up 
with  that  of  the  sacred  race  ;  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Jews  is  a  type  and  precursor  of  the  judgment  of  the 


world.  The  -idsion  is  dim  and  brief ;  the  record  of  it  is 
hampered  with  national  and  local  allusions  to  the  slave 
trade  of  Phoenicia  and  the  incursions  of  the  Philistines  : 
he  sees  "  aU  nations  "  gathering  for  the  final  conflict  in 
the  little  "valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  which  would  not  hold 
even  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  scope  of 
his  vision  constantly  swells  and  rises  till  it  plunges  over 
all  these  local  limitations ;  what  he  dimly  yet  truly 
sees,  that  we  truly  though  obscurely  feel  as  we  read  the 
closing  periods  of  his  prophecy  (chap.  iii.  9 — 21) :  that, 
at  some  period  undefined  and  undcfinable,  there  is  to  be 
a  last  conflict  of  good  with  evil,  the  crisis  of  the  world's 
history,  in  which  the  "heroes  of  God"  will  gain  the 
victory ;  a  Divine  "  judgment "  in  which  good  and  evil 
are  to  be  separated  for  ever ;  a  kingdom  and  reign  of 
God,  in  which  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  are  to 
rejoice  in  verdm-e,  the  very  mountains  are  to  drop  wine, 
and  the  hills  to  flow  with  milk,  and  the  water-courses  to 
run  with  perpetual  streams,  and  God  will  make  his 
tabernacle  with  men,  and  dwell  among  them,  and  be 
their  God,  and  they  his  people.  And  surely  it  lends 
new  force  and  beauty  to  the  words  of  Joel,  thus  to  trace 
them  to  then-  origin  in  the  words  of  Moses ;  to  learn 
that  he  was  inspired,  not  to  utter  truths  which  had  no 
connection  with  the  past,  but  to  imply  and  interpret 
truths  which  had  been  the  jjossession  of  Israel  for  cen- 
tui'ies  ;  to  develop  and  expand  germs  which  the  "man 
of  God"  had  planted  in  the  national  conscience  and 
heart. 

"We  feel  that  we  stand  on  sohd  ground  when  we 
thus  base  ourselves  on  the  connections  of  humau  history 
and  thought ;  we  feel  that  this  micst  have  been  the 
Di-vine  order  and  method,  this  gi-adual  development 
and  application  of  moral  principles,  for  it  is  the  very- 
order  we  find  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the  social  and 
pohtical  phases  of  human  life.  If  prophets,  inspu-ed 
prophets,  were  to  rise  among  us  now — as  pcrhai^s  they 
do — our  first  demand  of  them  would  be  that  they  shoidd 
carry  out  the  prmciples  of  the  Gospel  to  their  fair  re- 
sults, and  teach  us  how  to  apply  them  more  closely  and 
more  exactly  to  the  want  and  duties  of  the  time.  Were 
they  to  make  a  whoUy  new  start,  to  lay  down  new  pos- 
tulates, to  assume  new  moral  axioms,  and  lead  us  in  alto- 
gether novel  directions,  we  should  need  no  other  j)roof 
that  they  were  not  of  God.  And  what  we  should  expect 
of  our  prophets,  that  we  should  also  expect,  that  wo  may 
find,  in  the  Hebrew  prophets — in  Joel.  Plantiug  him- 
self on  the  laws,  principles,  threatenings,  promises  of  the 
great  lawgiver  of  his  people,  he  shows  how  they  bear 
on  the  cm-rent  events  of  his  time — how  they  must  bear 
on  the  events  of  all  time.  Kindling  his  lamp  at  the 
sacred  fire  which  burned  on  the  ancient  Mosaic  altar, 
he  threw  its  full  light  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  even  sent  its  rays  streaming  faintly  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  future,  defining  little  perhaps,  yet  giving  us 
hiuts  and  glimpses  which  will  not  mislead  us  so  long  as 
we  follow  them  with  inquiring  and  faithful  hearts. 
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I S  it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  statement 
about  the  migi'atious  of  the  ark,  in  Vol.  I., 
page  80  of  The  Bible  Educatok,  was 
intended  as  a  full  account  of  its  wander- 
ings, whereas  only  those  two  places,  Nob  and  Gibeon, 
were  mentioned  whore,  as  at  Shiloli,  a  tabernacle  was 
set  up  and  the  rites  of  the  national  religion  practised,  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  of  the  matter. 

At  Shiloh,  then,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  ark  was 
placed  by  Joshua,  and  continued  there,  surrounded  by 
all  the  accessories  of  Di\-ine  worship,  till  the  time  of 
Eli.  Yet  even  during  this  period  it  was  not  altogether 
stationary.  For  hi  Judg.  xx.  18,  26,  there  is  little 
■doubt  that  instead  of  "  the  house  of  God,"  the  right 
"translation  is,  "  The  children  of  Israel  arose,  and  went 
Tip  to  Bethel,  and  asked  counsel  of  God."  As  Bethel 
"was  a  sacred  spot,  and  situated  only  six  miles  from 
Oibeah,  the  ark  (see  verse  27)  was  probably  carried 
■thither,  from  Shiloh,  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  waged 
by  the  tribes  on  Benjamin. 

But  Shiloh  was  plainly  its  usual  home  (1  Sam.  i.  3) 
till  the  first  battle  of  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  iv.),  when  the 
Philistines  destroyed  it,  apparently  with  such  ruthless 
cruelty,  that  the  very  mention  of  it  in  after  times 
sufficed  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  people  thrill  with 
iorror.  (See  Jer.  vii.  12  ;  xxvi.  6 — 9  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60 — 
64.)  It  was  probably  this  feeling  which  prevented 
Shdoh  from  being  ever  chosen  again  as  the  rational 
sanctuary ;  and  which  made  even  Jeroboam  prefer 
Pethel,  a  few  miles  distant  from  it,  as  one  of  the  seats 
of  his  idolatry. 

The  captured  ark,  after  being  carried  about  for  some 
months  among  the  Philistines,  was  restored  to  Israel,  and 
after  the  disasters  at  Beth-shemesh  placed  in  the  house 
of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim,  where  it  abode  for 
tiventy  years  (1  Sam.  vii.  2).  In  2  Sam.  vi.  2  we  still 
find  the  ark  at  Baale  of  Judah — i.e.,  at  Kirjath-jearim, 
in  the  house  of  the  same  Abinadab  on  the  hill  (see  the 
margin),  but  an  interval  of  eighty  years  separates  the 
two  texts.  There  has  been  in  the  meantime  the  judge- 
ship of  Samuel  and  the  reign  of  Saul,  besides  nine  or 
ten  years  of  David's  own  reign.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
though  Abinadab  must  have  been  long  since  dead,  the 
house  still  bears  his  name. 

Now  it  is  in  this  interval  that  wo  find  the  ark  at  Nob, 
not  in  a  private  house,  but  ministered  to  by  the  high 
priest,  and  with  no  less  than  fourscore  and  five  priests 
in  attendance  upon  it  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  xxii.  18).  Nob 
itself  was  a  sacerdotal  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  and  if  we  look  at  the  dates  we 
shall  see  that  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  ark  abode 
at  Kirjath-jearim  end  about  five  years  before  Saul  was 
made  king.  What  can  be  more  plain  or  more  probable 
than  that  Samuel,  himself  brought  up  at  Shiloh,  and 


with  many  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  early 
years,  removed  the  ark  to  Nob,  placed  there  once  again 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses  for  its  reception,  and  restored 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  ceremonial  observed  in 
Eli's  days  ? 

But  a  fate  as  hard  as  that  of  Shiloh  also  befell  Nob. 
Doeg  the  Edomite,  at  Saul's  command,  not  only  mur- 
dered the  priests,  but  smote  the  city  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings, 
and  made  it  an  utter  ruin.  From  this  scene  of  devasta- 
tion pious  hands  carried  back  the  ark  to  its  old  resting- 
place,  and  there  apparently  it  remained  even  longer  than 
at  first.  At  length,  about  ten  years  after  Saul's  death, 
and  when  David  had  now  for  three  years  been  king 
over  Israel  as  weU  as  Judah,  he  determined  to  bring 
up  the  ark  into  the  city  which  he  had  conquered  from 
the  Jebusites,  and  called  by  his  own  name.  On  the 
way  occurred  the  breach  of  Uzzah,  and  the  ark  was 
deposited  for  three  months  in  the  house  of  a  Legate, 
Obed-edom.  With  more  punctual  obsei-vance  [of  the 
Levitical  law,  the  king  then  once  again  attempted  its 
removal,  and  it  was  brought  happily  into  the  city  of 
David  (2  Sam.  y\.). 

And  now  there  occurs  a  remarkable  separation 
between  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle,  which  was  not 
described  with  sufficient  care  in  the  preidous  article. 
The  ark  remained  in  Zion,  but  the  tabernacle  of  Moses 
and  the  brazen  altar  made  by  Bezaleel  were  placed  at 
Gibeon.  Gibeon,  and  not  Zion,  was  the  seat  of  the 
national  worship.  To  it  Joab  fled  for  refuge  (1  Kings 
ii.  28) ;  and  to  it  Solomon  went  in  royal  state,  and  offered 
in  sacrifice  a  thousand  burnt-offerings  (1  Kings  iii.  4). 

But  though  until  the  Temple  was  built  Gibeon  was 
the  centre  of  the  Levitical  worship,  yet  there  was  also 
a  sendee  of  music  before  the  ark.  The  priest  Zadok 
and  his  brethren  ministered  at  Gibeon,  and  offered  there 
morning  and  evening  the  appointed  sacrifices.  It  was 
about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  whereas  Nob  lay  close 
to  its  walls,  and  many  inconveniences  must  have  arisen 
from  the  distance.  Yet  there  the  priests  were  stationed 
with  Heman  and  Jeduthuu  to  conduct  the  psalmody. 
But  Asaph  and  his  brethren,  and  Obed-edom  with  a 
numerous  staff  of  porters,  were  in  attendance  upon 
the  ark  in  Zion  (1  Chron.  x\d.  37—42),  and  it  was  not 
till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Solomon  that  this 
strange  separation  between  the  ark  and  tabernacle  was 
put  an  end  to.  Then  it  was  that  Solomon  gathered  all 
the  nobles  of  his  realm,  and  with  great  joy  brought 
the  ark  up  from  the  city  of  Da^nd  unto  Mount  Moriah, 
and  placed  it  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple. 
From  that  time  not  Gibeon  but  Jerusalem  was  the 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  ark,  though  not  quite  always 
undisturbed,  remained  in  the  place  prepared  for  it  by 
Solomon  till  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  Temple, 
when  probably  the  ark  perished  with  it. 
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THE    HEEODIAN   FAMILY  {concluded). 


BY    THE    EDITOK. 


HEEOD   AGEIPPA   I. 


.— .  -— -^j-rj]  name  of  this  prince  meets  us  for  tlie 
first  time   in    the   history  of    the   New 


Testament  in  Acts  xii.  1.  His  pre-^-ious 
career,  however,  presents  many  points  of 
contact  ])oth  with  it,  and  with  the  wider  history  of  the 
time.  His  very  name  reminds  us  of  the  pohcy  which 
led  his  grandfather  and  his  uncles  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  His  father,  Ai-istobulus,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Herod's  favom-ite  wife  Mariamne,  was  put 
to  death  in  one  of  the  fits  of  jealous  suspicion  which 
marked  the  close  of  this  tyrant's  life,  in  B.C.  6.  The 
precise  date  of  the  birth  of  Agrippa  is  not  ascertained, 
but  as  he  was  at  Rome  before  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  xviii.  6,  §  1),  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  sent  there  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  grand- 
father's cruelty,  and  must  therefore  have  been  born 
before  the  death  of  the  great  minister  of  Augustus, 
Marcus  Yipsauius  Agrippa,  in  B.C.  12  ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  name  was  bestowed  on  him  as 
a  compliment  to  the  man  who  was  so  high  in  the 
emperor's  favour,  and  whose  support  it  was  so  desii'able 
to  secure. 

His  position  at  Rome  brought  him  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  His  mother,  Bernice  (a  name  which  he  after- 
wards bestowed  on  one  of  his  own  daughters.  Acts  xxv. 
13),  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Antonia, 
the  wife  of  Drusus  and  mother  of  Germanicus,  and  the 
youth  of  Agrippa  was  passed  in  companionship  with 
Caius,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  better  known  afterwards 
as  the  Emperor  Caligula.  We  trace  his  remembrance 
of  the  family  in  the  name  Drusilla,  which  he  gave  to 
another  of  his  daughters  (Acts  sxiv.  24).'  His  friend- 
ship with  Caligula  exercised  a  marked  influence  over 
both  his  fortunes  and  his  character.  Without  following 
those  fortunes  in  their  successive  stages,  the  spendthrift 
life  at  Rome,  the  heavy  debts  which  made  him  return 
to  Judsea  to  escape  his  creditors,  his  marriage  with 
Xypros  his  cousirf,  we  come  to  the  time  in  which  he 
comes  into  contact  with  the  two  members  of  the  family 
who  appear  so  prominently  in  the  Gospel  history.  At 
first  (this  was  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  and  pro- 
bably about  the  time  when  John  the  Baptist  began  his 
ministry)  Herodias,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  his 
sister,  received  him  kindly,  and,  under  her  influence, 
the  tetrarch  made  him  rvder  of  Tiberias,  and  assigned 
him  a  salary.  The  good- will  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  tetrarch  reproached  his  brother-in-law  with 
his  poverty  and  dependence,  and  the  latter,  resigning 
his  post,  but  stUl  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties, 
made  his  way  to  Italy.     The   memory  of  his  unpaid 

'  A  sou  who  died  young  bore  the  name  of  Driisua. 
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debts  weighed  against  him  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
but  the  tact  and  winning  manners  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him  enabled  him  to  ingi'atiate  himself  witli 
all  the  imperial  family.  He  was  the  guest  of  Tiberius 
at  Caprese,  borrowed  300,000  drachmae  of  Claudius,  the 
future  emperor,  was  appointed  as  a  sort  of  tutor  over 
the  emperor's  grandson  (Tiberius,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
who  died  young),  and  contiuued  to  be  the  boon  com- 
panion of  Caligula.  Soon,  however,  aU  this  glitter  and 
pomp  were  changed  for  the  confinement  of  a  prison. 
As  the  two  friends  were  riding  iu  a  chariot,  Agrippa 
gave  utterance  to  the  wish  that  the  emperor  might  soon 
die,  and  that  Caius  might  succeed  him.  The  incautious 
words  were  overheard  by  the  chariot-driver,  a  freedman 
of  Agi-ippa's,  and  reported  by  him  to  others.  They  came 
at  last  to  the  ears  of  Tiberius.  The  emperor  was  still 
at  CapreaB.  Agi-ippa  was  summoned  to  defend  himseK, 
and  was  at  once,  clothed  in  purple  as  he  was,  bound 
with  iron  chains,  and  thrown  into  prison.  During  his  con- 
finement there  happened,  according  to  Josephus,  whose 
som-ces  of  information  at  this  stage  of  his  history  seem 
to  have  been  singularly  full,  a  striking  incident  which, 
from  the  historian's  point  of  \dew,  was  connected  with  the 
strange  and  starthng  manner  of  Agrippa's  death.  It 
clianced  that  one  day,  while  Agrippa  and  other  prisoners 
were  taking  their  scanty  measure  of  exercise  before  the 
imperial  palace,  he  leant,  in  utter  despondency,  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  An  owl  sat  upon  its  branches. 
One  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  a  German,  asked  who  he 
was,  and  on  learning  his  history,  came  to  him  with 
words  of  comfort,  told  him  that  the  presence  of  the 
bii-d  was  an  augury  of  good,  that  within  a  short  time 
he  would  rise  to  the  highest  prosperity,  but  warned 
him  that  should  ho  ever  see  the  self-same  bird  again  it 
would  come  as  a  messenger  of  death,  and  that  within 
five  days  after  it  his  end  would  come.  As  Josephus 
tells  the  story  of  his  death,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  scene  at  Caesarea  that  he 
saw  the  bii-d  of  evil  omen  perched  over  his  head,  and 
as  the  sudden  stroke  of  agony  feU  on  him,  told  his 
friends  that  he  knew  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  not 
far  off  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  xviii.  6,  and  xix.  8). 

For  the  time,  however,  the  omen  was  fulfilled  for 
good.  The  rigours  of  impi-isonment  were  mitigated  at 
the  intercession  of  Antonia.  Friends  were  allowed  free 
access,  and  were  permitted  to  bring  the  garments  and 
food  which  belonged  to  the  prisoner's  rank.  After  a 
few  months  of  expectation,  one  of  those  friends,  Marsyas, 
probably  a  Jew,  rushed  into  his  prison,  and  cried 
out  in  Hebrew  that  "  the  lion  was  dead."-     Caligula, 


-  The  phrase  has  a  special  interest  as  illustrating  St.  Paul's 
language  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  "  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  lion."  It  not  only  justifies  us  in  interpreting  that  language 
of  St.  Paul's  trial  before  Nero,  but  shows  that  this  way  of  speaking 
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designated  by  the  emperor's  will,  was  received  as  his 
successor,  and  Agiippa  soon  reaped  tlio  fruits  of  his 
favour,  was  released  from  prison,  appointed  to  the 
tetrarchy  of  Iturea  that  had  been  held  by  Philip,  but 
with  the  title  of  kiug,  and  afterwards  to  Abilene,  that 
of  Lysauias  (Luke  iii.  1).  As  a  complimentary  memo- 
rial of  what  ho  had  undergone  on  the  emperor's  account, 
ho  received  a  chain  of  gold  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
iron  one  he  had  worn  in  his  prison. 

The  jealousy  which  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  his 
sister  Herodias  and  her  husband  when  Agrippa  re- 
appeared in  Palestine  with  his  new  title  has  been 
already  dwelt  on.  It  ended,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
downfall  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  the  power  of  Agripjia 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Galilee,  and  the  private  estates  both  of  the  tetrarch 
and  of  Herodias.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
equal  his  graudfatlier  both  in  wealth  and  temporal 
power  as  well  as  name. 

The  power  gained  under  Caligula  was,  however,  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  a  yet  higher  position.  Agrippa 
remained  at  Rome  after  the  incidents  thus  narrated, 
and  was  there  when  the  emperor's  mad  career  was 
terminated  by  the  dagger  of  Cherea.  It  was  his  strange 
destiny  to  be  the  fii-st  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  the 
body  of  the  dead  emperor,  and  to  persuade  Claudius 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  thus  offered  him  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  pvirple.  The  result  was  that  the  new  emperor 
treated  him  with  special  honour,  added  Judaea  and 
Samaria  to  the  territory  over  wliich  he  pre'V'iously  ruled, 
and  so,  superseding  for  a  time  by  this  restored  monarchy 
the  functions  of  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
brought  Agrippa  for  the  first  time  into  direct  contact 
with  the  new  society  which  we  know  as  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  which  to  him,  doubtless,  presented  itself  as 
the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.  In  many  respects  he  used  the 
power  thus  gained  in  a  just  and  beneficent  spirit,  and 
sought  in  particular  (and  here  we  come  to  that  which 
connects  itself  with  the  history  of  Acts  xii.)  to  con- 
ciliate the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  which  had 
been  so  constantly  outraged  by  his  grandfather  and 
Antipas.  The  golden  chain  was  dedicated  as  a  thank- 
offering  in  the  Temple.  At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  ho 
appeared  among  the  multitude,  bringing  his  own  basket 
of  first-fruit  offerings.  When  the  law  was  read  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  he  heard  the  words  from 
Deut.  xvii.  15,  "  One  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt 
thou  set  king  over  thee  ;  thou  shalt  not  set  a  stranger 
over  thee,"  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought  of  his  own 
Idumeau  descent,  tiU  the  people,  whoso  affection  ho 
had  gained,  met  his  gi-ief  -with  the  cry,  "  Trouble  not  thy- 
self, Agi-ippa ;  thou  also  ai-t  our  brother."  A  striking 
instance  of  his  desire  to  gain  over  the  more  devout 

of  tbo  tyrants  who  disgraced  the  purple  was  already  established, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  adopt  M.  Kenan's  somewhat  fantastic 
hypothesis  {L'AntcchrUt,  p.  179),  that  Nero  became  "  the  beast  "  of 
the  Apocalypse  because  be  appeared  on  the  arena  of  the  amphi- 
theatre in  the  disguise  of  a  lion.  The  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  indeed  ready  at  hand  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  (xix.  1,  9)  and 
Daniel  (vii.  8).  The  language  of  Marsyas  and  St.  Paul  shows  bow 
easy  and  natural  it  was  to  reproduce  it  with  this  application. 


among  his  subjects  to  his  side  was  seen  in  the  fact  that 
when  Caligula,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  insane  vanity,  issued 
the  command  that  his  statue  should  be  set  up  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  tliere  worshipped,  and  the 
people  dared  only  oppose  by  a  passive  martyr-like  re- 
sistance, Agrippa,  who  had  returned  to  Rome  and  taken 
up  his  abode  there,  had  the  courage,  when  Caligula 
offered  to  bestow  on  him  any  gift  that  he  might  choose 
to  ask,  to  pray,  not  for  fresh  tenitory  or  increased 
treasures,  but  that  the  emperor  would  recede  from  his 
frantic  outrage  on  the  religion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
succeeded  in  averting  the  dreaded  evil. 

With  a  real  or  affected  zeal,  when  he  returned  to 
his  kingdom,  he  adopted  precisely  the  same  means  for 
conciliating  the  devotees  of  Jerusalem  as  those  which 
were  afterwards  practised  by  St.  Paul,  and  associated 
himself  with  those  who  had  taken  on  themselves  the 
vow  of  Nazarites,  and  apparently  "  was  at  charges  with 
them  that  they  might  shave  their  heads  "  (Acts  xxi.  24). 
Josephus,  who  represents  the  not  over -zealous  type  of 
Pharisee  which  was  likely  to  be  soothed  with  this  exter- 
nal conformity,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  :  "  Agrippa's  temper  was  mild  aud  equally  lilaeral 
to  all  men.  He  was  humane  to  foreigners,  and  made 
them  sensible  of  his  liberality.  He  was  in  like  manner 
of  a  gentle  and  compassionate  temper.  He  loved  to  live 
continually  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  exactly  carefid  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  Ho  therefore 
kept  himself  entirely  pure,  nor  did  any  day  pass  over  his 
head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice  "  (-4 uiig.  xix.  7,  §  3). 

Such  was  the  prince  who  was  now  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  A  German  Jewish 
historian^  has  ventured  on  the  strength  of  these  facts  to 
suggest  that  the  narrative  in  Acts  xii.,  which  ascribes  to 
him  a  systematic  policy  of  persecution,  is  unintelligible, 
and  therefore  incredible.  The  statement  is,  I  believe, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Those  who  sit  loose  to 
religious  zeal  are  quite  as  likely  to  adopt  a  policy  of  per- 
secution, when  they  wish  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  perse- 
cuting party,  as  men  who  are  themselves  in  earnest. 
Assuming  that  the  devotion  of  which  Josephus  speaks 
so  highly  was  not  altogether  fictitious,  its  character  was 
precisely  that  which  takes  its  tone  from  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  lives.  It  was  well,  we  may  believe, 
for  the  Christian  Chm'ch  that  it  had  time  to  strike  its 
roots  into  the  ground  and  spread  out  its  brauehes  whde 
Judaea  was  still  imder  the  govenimeut  of  a  Roman 
procurator.  When  Agrippa  arrived  he  must  have 
found  all  the  religious  parties  into  which  his  subjects 
were  divided — Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Zealots,  whatever 
remained  of  the  old  Herodians — watcliing  the  gi-owth  of 
the  new  society  with  fear  and  suspicion.  What  more 
ready  way  of  gaining  their  favour  was  there  than  to 
make  himscK  the  representative  of  their  zeal,  and  to 
crush  the  innovators  ?  Coming  as  ho  did  from  Rome, 
where,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  faith  of  Christ 
had  already  made  such  progress  that  Claudius  but  a 
few  years  afterwards  was  led  to  l)anisli  all  the  Jews,  in 


1  Jost,  Geschkhte  des  Judenthums,  1.,  p.  421. 
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order  to  stop  the  disturbances  wliich  were  coutinuaUy 
occuniag  between  the  believing  and  the  non-belie\'ing 
portions  of  the  population  of  the  Jewish  quarter/  it  is 
probable  enough,  indeed,  that  he  came  with  a  temper 
alreadj'  adverse  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  disposed 
to  look  on  them  as  dangerous.  It  was  in  every  way 
natural  that  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  should  be  the 
first  \actim,  not  only  as  one  of  the  four  whose  names 
always  stand  fii-st  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles,  but  from 
the  antecedents  of  his  personal  history.  To  one  who 
had  lived  and  rided  at  Tiberias,  the  names  of  the  two 
"  Sons  of  Thunder  "  could  hardly  have  been  imknown, 
and  James,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  elder  of  the  two, 
would  attract  his  fii'st  notice  rather  than  the  younger 
and  more  contemplative  John.  That  there  was  no  real 
humanity  in  his  nature  to  restrain  him  from  such 
action  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  introduced 
into  his  kingdom  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  forms  of 
the  brutal  indiiference  to  life  which  characterised  the 
empire,  and  sent  condemned  criminals,  to  the  number 
of  fourteen  hundi-ed  in  one  batch,  to  butcher  each  other, 
as  gladiators  and  convicts  did  at  Rome,  in  the  amphi- 
theatre which  he  had  built  at  Berytus  (Joseph.,  Antiq. 
xis.  7,  §  5).  The  execution  of  the  guards  who  had  been 
set  to  keep  watch  over  Peter,  though  not  more  rigorous 
than  usage  might  justify,  is,  at  least,  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  severity. 

The  death  of  Agrippa,  three  years  after  Judaea  had 
been  added  to  his  dominions,  put  a  stop  to  the  persecu- 
tion, and  gave  the  churches  of  Judsea  time  to  breathe 
freely.  The  circumstances  of  that  death,  as  told  both 
by  St.  Luke  and  Josephus,  were  eminently  characteristic. 
Agrippa,  we  are  told  by  the  former,  was  ou  the  very 
verge  of  war,  and  full  of  hostile  purposes,  with  the 
neighbouiing  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  They,  with 
their  crowded  popidation  and  but  a  narrow  and  un- 
productive coast-laud,  were  largely  dependent  on  the 
plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  for  their  daily  supplies 
of  food,  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when 
in  exchange  for  the  timber  which  the  ships  of  Tyre 
brought  from  Lebanon  he  gave  Hiram  •'  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  wheat  for  food  for  his  household,  and 
twenty  measures  of  oil,  year  by  year  "  (1  Kings  v.  11) ; 
and  in  those  of  Ezekiel,  when  the  merchant  city 
traded  with  "  Judah  and  the  laud  of  Israel  "  for  "  wheat 
of  Minnith,  and  Panuag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm  " 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  The  features  which  Josephus  adds 
to  the  picture  are  not  less  striking.  The  legates  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  had  apparently  selected  what  seemed 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  their  request.  Agrippa 
was  celebrating  games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  ac- 
companied with  special  prayers  for  his  safety.  After 
the  fashion  which  prevailed  at  Rome,  where  Caligula 
displayed  himself,  even  when  he  personated  Hercules, 
in  gold-embroidered  dresses,  the  king  appeared  before 
the  peojile  in  a  robe  of  silver  (the  royal  or  imperial 
apparel  of  Acts  xii.  21),  which  glittered  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  made  an  oration  to  the  people.     The  servile 


"Coincidences  of  Scripture,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  151. 


crowd,  accustomed  to  the  extravagant  homage  paid  to 
the  emperors,  and  not  sharing  the  horror  of  the  more 
i-igorous  zealots  of  Jerusalem  at  the  apotheosis  of  a 
h\ang  Caligula,  raised  the  cry,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god, 
and  not  of  a  man."  They  begged  him  as  a  god  to  be 
merciful  to  them,  and  protect  them.  And  he  "gave 
not  God  the  glory."  The  blasphemous  praise  fell  on 
Ijleased  and  willing  ears.  That  had  been  granted  to 
him  which  had  been  refused  to  Caligula.  He  accepted 
the  honour  against  which  he  had  then  protested.  As 
Josephus  tells  the  story,  he  saw  the  owl,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  old  augiu-y,  sitting  over  his  head, 
knew  that  his  end  was  come,  had  sense  enough  to 
reprove  his  flatterers,  and  to  prepare  for  death,  con- 
gratulating himself,  as  Augustus  had  done,  that  he 
had  played  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life  well,  and 
suiTounded  by  the  pageantry  and  pomp  of  sovereignty. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  curtain  fallen  on  that 
drama,  than  those  who  seemed  to  be  such  admiring  and 
applauding  spectators  gave  vent  to  the  hatred  and 
scorn  which  lay  beneath  the  surface,  kept  high  festival 
in  exultation  at  his  death,  hurled  the  \-ilest  reproaches 
on  his  memoiy,  and  insulted  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  the  children  whom  he  had  left  behind. 

HEEOD   AGEIPPA   II.   AND   BERNICE. 

Of  the  foiu*  children  who  were  thus  left  fatherless, 
three — Agi-ippa  II.,  Bemice,  and  Drusilla — come  before 
us  as  brought  into  contact  with  the  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Chui'ch.  The  son,  who  was  only  seventeen 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  was  there  at  the  time. 
The  emperor  thought  him  too  young  to  be  entrusted 
with  power,  and  was  probably  glad  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  once  more  placing  Judasa  under  the  direct 
control  of  a  Roman  prociu'ator.  On  the  death  of 
Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  a  brother  of  Agrippa  I.,  how- 
ever, Claudius  assigned  his  territory,  with  the  title  of 
king,  to  the  young  j)rince,  and  afterwards  added  the  two 
tetrarchies  which  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  were  under  Philip  and  Lysanias.  Over  Galilee, 
Samax-ia,  and  Judsea  he  exercised  no  authority,  and  was 
therefore,  as  compared  with  his  father,  little  more  than 
a  titular  monarch.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  he 
appears  in  the  Acts  it  is  in  company  with  Bernice,  as 
though  she  shared  his  power,  and  though  his  sister  and 
not  his  wife,  was  recognised  as  queen.  So  she  appears 
in  Josephus  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  16,  §  3)  as  with  her 
brother  at  Jerusalem,  standing  by  his  side,  joining 
her  tears  with  his,  so  as  to  soothe  the  agitation  of 
the  people,  and  again  as  obtaining  by  her  intercession 
the  life  of  a  condemned  criminal  (Life,  §  65).  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  surmised  that  the  taint  of 
the  -s-ices  of  Caligula  had  infected  the  childi-en  of  his 
friend,  and  that  this  ostentatious  display  implied  the 
existence  of  an  incestuous  passion  between  the  two. 
She,  hke  Herodias,  had  begun  by  being  the  wife  of  an 
uncle,  the  King  of  Chalcis,  just  mentioned.  After  his 
death  she  married,  chiefly  in  order  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
dark  rumom-s  of  her  guilt,  Polemon,  a  king  of  Cilicia,  who 
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for  her  sake  became  a  proselyte,  and  siibuiittecl  to  eir- 
cuincision.  Tlie  marriage  was  not  a  liappy  one,  and  lior 
return  to  lier  brotlicr  increased  the  suspicions  wliicli 
were  floating  in  men's  minds,  so  tliat  even  Roman 
historians  and  satirists  took  the  guilt  as  proven.  The 
fascination  of  her  beauty,  and  prol^alily  also  of  her 
ability,  was  strong  enough  to  Avin  the  love  of  the 
Emperor  Titus,  and  the  last  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the 
Herodian  princess  is  that  which  displays  her  as  living 
with  him  at  Rome  in  the  imperial  palace  as  his  mistress. 
He  was  for  a  time  spell-boimd  by  her,  as  Caesar  and 
Antony  had  been  by  Cleopatra.  The  amount  of  public 
feeling,  however,  was  as  strong  against  the  influence  of 
the  foreign,  the  "  barbarian "  mistress  then,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  earlier  case,  and  Titus,  characteristically 
placing  his  piiblic  duties  above  his  private  affections, 
withdrew  from  her  society.  "  Dimisit  in\atus  invitam  " 
is  the  touching  comment  of  the  historian  Suetonius.' 

For  one  memorable  day  the  yoiing  king  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  circumstances,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  present 
many  striking  coincidences  with  what  we  know  of  the 
man,  and  of  his  character,  from  external  sources.  He 
came  on  a  visit  of  compliment  to  Festus,  and  the  history 
of  Josephus  shows  us  that  the  two  had  already  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  had 
thrown  out  a  banqueting-hall  from  the  old  palace  of  the 
Asmonsean  kings,  from  the  portico  of  which  ho  could 
command  a  view  of  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  The 
priests  and  people,  knowing  something,  it  may  be,  of 
the  character  of  Agrippa  and  his  guests,  resented  this, 
as  exposing  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  gaze  of 
profane  eyes,  and  ran  up  a  high  wall  which  entirely 
blocked  out  the  ■view.  The  king,  in  his  turn,  bacTced 
by  the  authority  of  Festus,  commanded  the  wall  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  would  have  svicceeded  in  demolishing 
it,  had  not  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy  to  Nero,  and  partly 
on  the  plea  that  the  wall  was  part  of  the  Temple,  pai-tly 
through  the  influence  of  Poppaea,  after  her  strange 
fashion  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  obtained  an  order  that 
the  wall  shoiild  be  left  as  it  was.  It  was  not  strange 
that  in  the  interval  between  the  two  stages  of  this 
transaction,  the  two  men  should  be  foiuid  meeting  on 
terms  of  reciprocated  courtesies.  We  may  note,  finally, 
that  tlie  "  great  pomp  "  of  Agrippa  was  in  exact  keeping 
with  his  character. 

The  tone  of  St.  Paul's  address  to  Agrippa  is  one  of 
marked  respect  throughout.  This  was,  wo  may  believe, 
only  part  and  parcel  of  the  demeanour  that  characterised 
the  great  Ai^ostle.  But  there  is  ol)A-iously  a  special 
stress  laid  on  one  aspect  of  his  character.  St.  Paul 
welcomes  the  opportunity  of  speaking  before  him,  as 
one  who  is  "  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which 

'  The  late  Dean  Alford,  in  the  article  "  Bernice,"  in  Smith's 
DtctiOjiari;  of  the  Bihle,  speaks  of  her  as  having  been  successively 
the  mistress  both  of  Vespasian  and  of  his  sou  Titus.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  passage  of  Tacitus  to  which  he  refers 
(Hist.  ii.  81)  to  leail  us  to  impute  to  her  so  shameless  a  guilt.  His 
words,  which  state  that  she  won  the  father's  favour  by  the  liberality 
of  her  gifts  ("Seni  qiioque  Vespasiano  muuificeutii  munerum 
grata ''),  imply,  indeed,  the  very  reverse. 


are  among  the  Jews."  Ho  knows  that  in  the  question, 
"  Believest  thou  the  prophets  ?"  he  can,  without  risk  of 
error,  assume  the  answer,  "  I  know  tluat  thou  believest" 
(Acts  xxvi.  2,  26).  There  are  not  a  few  intimations  in 
Josephus  that  this  character  was  one  which  Agrijjpa 
especially  affected. 

At  liis  intercession,  the  Emperor  Claudius  conceded 
to  the  Jews  the  right  of  keeping  the  sacred  vestments 
under  their  own  custody  {Antiq.  xx.  1,  §  2),  instead  of 
that  of  the  Roman  procurator.  The  care  of  the  Temple 
was  specially  committed  to  him  by  the  same  emperor. 
When  the  Levites,  who  formed  the  choir  of  the  Temple, 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  honour  of  weai'ing  the  same 
linen  garments  as  the  priests,  it  was  to  Agrippa  they 
applied ;  and  he  accordingly  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  urged  theu'  claim,  and  so  obtained  for  them 
the  concession  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  He 
had  displayed  just  the  kind  of  interest  in  matters 
affecting  the  religion  of  his  subjects  which  justified  the 
language  of  St.  Paul. 

The  memorable  words  which,  as  rendered  in  our 
version,  have  so  often  furnished  preachers  with  a  text, 
"  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  "  (Acts 
xxvi.  28),  are  now  acknowledged  by  all  competent 
scholars  to  have  no  such  meaning.  Rightly  interpreted, 
as  meaning  "  With  a  little,  sc,  with  but  scanty  measure 
of  proof,  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  the  words 
are  far  more  strikingly  characteristic.  He  uses  for  the 
name  of  the  new  sect  that  which  was  essentially  Latia 
in  its  form,  and  which  had  probably  by  this  time  passed 
into  common  currency  at  Rome.  And  he  speaks  alto- 
gether in  the  tone  of  sceptical  sarcasm  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  one  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
Nero.  It  wanted  something  more  than  an  incredible 
story,  as  he  must  have  deemed  it,  of  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  the  Lord,  such  as  the  experienced  governor 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  madness,  to  induce  him  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  strange  sect  who  bore  the 
new  name. 

Nothing  in  the  king's  after  life  indicates  that  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  made  the  slightest  impression  on 
him.  When  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  the  people  from  their  insane 
resistance,  he  unreservedly  took  the  side  of  the  Romans, 
found  an  asylum  in  Rome,  corresponded  with  Josephus, 
assisted  him  in  compiling  his  history  of  the  revolt  of 
Judaea  and  the  destrviction  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  last 
died,  A.D.  100,  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

DEUSILLA. 

One  more  member  of  the  Herodian  family  remains  to 
be  noticed,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament.  Wlien  Paul  stood  before  Felix,  the  pro- 
curator who  preceded  Festus,  and  "  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,"  the  pro- 
curator had  come,  we  are  told,  to  Caesarea,  accompanied 
l)y  his  wife  "  Drusilla,  who  was  a  Jewess  "  (Acts  xxiv. 
24'),  and  she  was  with  him  when  he  sent  for  the  Apostle 
and  heard  him.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Bernice, 
there  was  a  beauty  of  singular  attractiveness,  and  there 
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Lad  been  a  strange  career  of  adventures.  During  lier 
father's  lifetime  she  had  been  betrothed  to  an  Eastern 
prince,  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus  of  Commagene, 
on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
On  the  death  of  the  elder  Agrippa,  that  prince  refused 
to  fulfil  the  condition,  and  her  brother  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  was  willing  to 
comply  with  it.  Then  Felix  appeared  on  the  stage, 
brother  of  Pallas,  the  favoured  freedman  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  ah'eady  conspicuous  as  having  married 
two  princesses,  and  through  the  agency  of  a  Cyprian 
sorcerer  named  Simon  (whom  some  have  identified  with 


Simon  Magus  of  Acts  viii.),  prevailed  on  her  to  leave 
her  husband,  and  to  live  with  him.  It  was  not  strange 
that  one  whose  life  had  been  a  strange  combination  of 
the  cruelty  of  a  tyi-ant  with  the  subserviency  of  a  slave, 
should  have  trembled,  as  the  bui-uing  words  of  the 
Apostle  fell  on  his  startled  ear.  They  had,  however, 
no  permanent  effect.  The  extortionate  greed  of  gain, 
which  was  his  dominant  characteristic,  asserted  itself 
immediately  in  his  treatment  of  the  Apostle.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her,  and  a  son  who  bore  the  family 
name  of  Agrippa  perished  in  the  great  eruption  of 
Yesuvius,  a.d,  79. 
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JOSHUA  (conthmed). 

BY   THE    REV.    EDMUND   VENABLES,    M.A.,    CANON    RESIDENTIARY   AND    PRECENTOR    OF   LINCOLN. 


yH  K  Jordan  had  now  been  crossed.  The 
covenant  had  been  renewed.  The  feet 
of  Israel  were  at  last  treading  the  land 
promised  to  their  forefathers.  The  work 
for  which  Joshua  had  been  specially  commissioned 
was  opening  before  him.  And  tliis  work  was  Ukely  to 
be  long  and  difficult.  Canaan  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  powerful  and  warlike  people,  prepared  to  resist  to 
the  uttermost  the  attempts  of  the  invaders  to  dislodge 
them.  Every  part  of  the  land  bristled  with  fortresses, 
"  cities  high  and  fenced  up  to  heaven."  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  fortresses,  the  strong  and  opulent  city  of 
Jericho,  now  confronted  Joshua.  Its  walls  and  towers 
were  seen  rising  above  the  palm-tree  groves,  from 
which  it  took  its  distinctive  name,  "  the  city  of  palm- 
trees"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  The  formidable  strength  of 
its  fortifications  might  well  awaken  anxiety  even  in  the 
mind  of  so  dauntless  a  leader.  How  could  his  nomad 
tribe,  fresh  from  desert  life,  utterly  unprovided  with 
engines  of  war,  and  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and 
skUl  necessary  for  the  storming  of  a  walled  town,  hope 
to  take  this  impregnable  fortress  ?  StUl,  what  he 
could  do,  Joshua  did,  and  did  at  once.  If  he  could 
not  storm  Jericho,  he  might  starve  it  into  submission. 
So  he  beleaguered  the  city,  and  commenced  a  strict 
blockade,  and  "  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up  because  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  none  went  out,  and  none  came 
in  "  (Josh.  vi.  1). 

But  this  siege  must  necessarily  occupy  a  long 
time,  and  aU  seemed  to  depend  on  Israel  striking  a 
sudden  and  decisive  blow.  WliUe  the  Israelites  were 
lingering  here,  might  not  the  other  kings  of  the 
Canaanites  gather  their  armies  and  come  down  upon 
them  with  irresistible  might,  and  crush  the  invasion  at 
the  outset  ?  And  then,  as  ever,  just  when  it  is  most 
needed,  came  the  renewed  assurance  of  the  presence 
and  protection  of  the  Most  High.  As  Joshua  was 
"  hy  Jericho  "  (Josh.  v.  13 — 15),  having  left  the  camp  it 
should  seem  alone,  and  unaccompanied,  to  reconnoitre 
the  fortress,    and  devise   means   of    assault,   he  was 


suddenly  conscious  of  the  presence  "  over  against 
him "  of  an  armed  warrior,  "  with  his  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand."  With  characteristic  courage  he  chal- 
lenged the  formidable  stranger,  and  demanded  whether 
he  came  as  friend  or  foe :  "  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for 
our  adversaries?"  The  unexj)ected  answer,  that  it 
was  as  "captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord,"^  "  the  Prince 
of  angels,"  that  he  had  come,  and  the  command,  the 
same  given  to  his  great  master  in  Horeb,  to  "  loose  his 
shoe  from  off  his  foot  "before  he  trod  ground  conse- 
crated by  the  Divine  Presence,  revealed  the  true  nature 
of  this  mysterious  stranger.  Awe-stricken,  he  fell  on 
his  face  and  worshijiped,  and  heard  from  Jehovah 
the  assurance  which  would  at  once  dispel  his  fears, 
and  remind  him  that  "  the  battle  was  the  Lord's," 
not  Israel's — that  he  had  "  given  into  his  hand  Jericho, 
its  king,  and  its  mighty  men  of  valour  "  (Josh.  vi.  2), 
and  received  the  instructions  for  the  capture  of  the 
city. 

In  compliance  with  the  Divine  command,  Joshua  mar- 
shalled his  host,  not  for  assault,  but  for  orderly  march. 
For  six  days — careless  of  the  derisive  taunts  that  may 
have  reached  them  from  the  fighting  men  on  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  strong  in  faith  that,  however  unlikely  the 
means  employed,  God  would  be  true  to  His  promise — 
did  the  strange  procession  circle  the  doomed  city. 
First  marched  the  waniors,  picked  men,  probably  as 
representatives  of  each  tribe ;  then,  blowing  the  cornets 


1  Tliat  "  the  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord"  wns  not  a 
created  angel  is  evident  from  (1)  Joshua  receiving  from  him  the 
same  command,  to  remove  his  shoes,  given  to  Moses  by  Jehovah ; 
(2)  his  being  called  Jehovah  (vi.  2)  ;  and  (3)  his  attributing  to 
himself  the  delivery  of  Jericho  into  Joshua's  hand  :  "  See,  I  have 
given  into  thy  hand  Jericho."  That  we  have  here  a  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Word,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Jewish  Church,  and  has  been  held  by  many  of 
the  Christian  fathers— e.g.,  Justin  Martyr,  Eusebius,  and  Origeu. 
The  real  import  of  this  passage  has  bean  obscured  by  the  unfor- 
tunate division  of  chaps,  v.,  vi.  These  chapters  should  have 
been  run  on  without  a  brealj,  the  first  verse  of  chap.  vi.  being 
merely  parenthetical,  and  the  words,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  &c."  (vi.  2),  following  iu  sense  "and  Joshua  did  so,"  at 
the  end  of  chap.  v. 
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of  jubilee,'  caiiic  the  scvcu  priests,  preceding  tho  ark, 
that  sacred  symbol  and  scat  of  Jehovah's  presence,  borne 
ou  tho  Levites'  shoulders,  and  guarded  by  "  tho  rear- 
ward." an  armed  detachment  which  closed  tho  long  line. 
No  sound  but  that  of  the  priestly  trumpets  broke  the 
solemn  stillness  of  tho  array.  The  host  marched  in 
silence.  The  circuit  completed,  as  it  must  have  seemed, 
without  purpose  and  without  result,  tho  army  returned 
to  their  tents.  The  ark  of  God  was  replaced  in  its 
tabernacle.  On  the  seventh  day  tho  mocking  gazers 
from  the  wall  became  cognisant  of  a  changed  j)rocedure. 
To  secure  time  for  the  great  events  which  that  day  Avas 
to  witness,  the  procession  began  at  day-break.  The 
first  circuit  was  succeeded  by  a  second ;  the  second  by 
a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  this  change  ?  "Was  some  mighty  event  at 
hand,  for  which  all  that  preceded  was  the  preparation  ? 
They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  issue.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seventh  circuit,  the  blast  of  the  trumpets, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  an  interval,  was  renewed. 
This  was  tho  signal  for  a  shout  from  the  entire  host. 
At  once  the  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  was  laid 
prostrate,  and,  the  barrier  removed,  "  the  people  went  uj) 
into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  hmi,  and  they 
took  the  city  "  {\i.  20).  As  tlie  first-fruits  of  tho  guilty 
land,  the  whole  city  with  all  that  was  in  it  was  "  devoted  " 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  The  whole  population  was  put 
to  the  sword,  with  every  living  thing  the  city  contained, 
"  both  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and 
sheep,  and  ass."  Only  the  faithful  harlot,  Rahab,  with 
her  household  was  spared,  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  spies.  The  city  itself  was  burnt ;  the  houses,  with 
all  their  furniture  and  goods,  rich  di-apories,  and  costly 
gai-meuts  formmg  a  vast  fimeral  pyre  for  the  corpses  of 
the  slain.  The  indestructible  booty,  "the  silver  and 
gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  ii-on,"  was  consecrated 
to  the  ser\T.ce  of  the  sanctuary.  The  very  site  was 
placed  under  a  ban.  A  cm-se  was  pronounced  on  any 
one  who  should  presumptuously  dare  to  rebuild  the  walls 
which  Jehovah  had  overthrown  (xi.  21 — 26),  Nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  enforce  on  the  Israelites  tho 
truth  that  they  were  fighting  not  for  themselves,  but 
for  Him;  not  for  wealth  or  self -aggrandisement,  but 
for  Jehovah's  glory. 

The  same  lesson  was  taught  them  by  tho  alarming 
rever.se  that  attended  Joshua's  next  military  operation. 
Among  the  confused  ravines  that  run  up  westwards 
from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  not  very  far  from 
Bethel — its  exact  position  is  lost — stood  tho  small  to^vii 
of  Ai,  already  known  to  us  in  Abraham's  history.^  Ou 
the  report  of  the  reconnoitring  party  sent  by  Joshua, 
that  a  small  force  would  suffice,  as  the  inhabitants  were 

1  Tbe  renJeriu?  in  the  English  Bible  "  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns,"  is  probably  incorrect.  It  is  derived  from  a  statement  of 
Babbi  Akiba  that  jolel  in  Arabic  means  "  a  ram,"  -which  Bochart 
stigmatises  as  "  a  more  Rabbinical  fable,"  no  such  word,  according 
to  the  best  scholars,  existing  in  the  language.  Johel,  from  which 
comes  "jubilee,"  is  probably  a  word  formed  to  express  the  sound. 

-  Gen.  xii.  8  ;  xiii.  3.  The  identity  of  the  places  is  obscured 
by  a  capricious  variation  in  the  spelling — one  of  the  blots  of  our 
Authorised  Version.  "  Hai  "  and  "  Ai  "  both  represent  the  same 
Hebrew  word. 


"but  few,"  a  detachment  of  some  3,0U0  men  was 
dispatched  to  take  the  place.  They  reached  the  gate 
immolested.  But  the  men  of  Ai  making  a  sudden 
sortie,  a  iianic  fell  on  the  Israelite  forces,  who  fled 
precipitately  down  the  steep  descent,  without  waiting 
for  actual  conflict.  "  They  chased  them  from  before 
tho  gate,  .  .  .  and  smote  them  in  the  going  down " 
(Josh.  vii.  5).  The  loss  was  small  in  amount — only 
thirty-six  men — but  its  disheartening  effect  was  most 
serious ;  "  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 
as  water."  Even  Joshua  himself  was  carried  away  by 
the  tide  of  dismay.  Only  on  this  one  occasion  we  find 
his  courage,  usually  so  imshaken,  giving  i)lace  to  deoxjest 
despondency.  This  was  the  fir-st  time  that  the  Israelites 
had  met  the  Canaanites  in  actual  warfare,  and  if,  almost 
before  a  blow  was  struck,  they  fled  before  the  wan-iors  of 
a  small  toAvn,  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  more  for- 
midable engagements  which  were  before  them  ?  Over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  apprehension,  he  "  rent  his 
clothes,  and  fell  to  tho  earth  upon  his  face  before  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  until  tho  eventide,  ho  and  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads "  (Josh.  vii. 
6).  With  the  same  holy  boldness  that  characterised 
the  appeals  of  Moses  in  like  distress,  he  exiiostulated 
with  God,  pleading  with  Him  what  He  had  done  for 
His  people  in  former  times,  and  the  disgrace  that  would 
redoimd  to  the  cause  of  the  li^-iug  God  if  He  pei*mitted 
His  servants  to  fall  before  the  heathen :  "  What  wilt 
Tliou  do  for  Thy  great  name?"  The  answer  of  tho 
Most  High  recalls  His  words  to  Moses  in  a  like  emergency 
(Exod.  xiv.  15).  It  was  a  time  for  action,  not  for  pas- 
sionate appeal.  Israel  had  sinned  in  the  jierson  of  one 
of  its  members,  and  that  sin  must  be  searched  out,  dis- 
covered, and  put  away,  before  the  presence  and  the  help 
of  Jehovah  could  be  again  expected :  "  I  will  not  be 
with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  from 
among  you"  ("v-ii.  13).  The  sin  was  not  theft  merely,  but 
sacrilege.  That  which  was  to  have  been  whoUy  devoted 
to  the  Lord  had  been  appropriated  by  one  of  those  whom 
God  had  appointed  to  execute  his  wiU;  "they,"  the 
whole  nation  being  compromised  by  the  guilty  deed  of 
one,  "  have  even  taken  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  have 
also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and  they  have  also  put 
it  among  their  ovra  stuff."  The  lot  was  to  be  resorted 
to,  to  determine  tho  guilty  party.  Once  move,  -svith 
that  characteristic  promptitude  we  have  so  often  occasion 
to  remark  in  him,  Joshua  "rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," and  gathered  all  Israel  together  "  by  then-  tribes," 
fur  the  solemn  decision.  Gradually  the  circle  naiTOwed. 
First  the  tribe  ;  then  the  family ;  then  the  household ; 
then  tho  man  was  taken ;  and  "  Achan,  the  son  of  Zabdi, 
the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  was  declared 
as  "  the  troubler  of  Israel."  In  answer  to  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  Joshua,  as  the  father  of  the  nation,  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,'  tho  unhappy  man  makes  frank 


•''  Joshua's  appeal  to  Achan  to  "  give  glory  to  the  Lord "  by 
confessing  the  truth,  shows  the  real  meaning  of  the  much  mis- 
understood  passat,'e,  "  give  God  the  praise  "  (literally,  "  glory  ") 
(John  ix.  24).  The  object  of  the  Pharisees  was  not  to  lead  the 
bhnd  man  to  give  God,  not  Jesus,  the  glory  of  hia  cure ;  but  by 
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and  full  confession  of  liis  crime.  A  richly  embroidered 
robe  from  the  i^lain  of  Shinar,  two  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  and  an  ingot  of  gold  among  the  spoils,  had 
proved  an  irresistible  temptation.  He  had  seen,  he  had 
coveted,  he  bad  taken  them.  ''  Behold,  they  vrere  hidden 
in  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  his  tent."  Messengers 
run  -with  all  speed,  remove  the  earth  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated, "and  behold,  it  -was  hid  in  the  tent,  and  the 
silver  under  it."  Sentence  and  its  execution  follow 
immediately.  Joshua,  with  the  grim  humour  of  which 
the  Oriental  mind  is  so  fond,  playing  on  the  similarity 
of  the  word  achar,  "to  trouble,"  and  the  name  Achan, 
said,  "Why  hast  thou  troubled  us.^  the  Lord  shall 
troiible  thee  this  day."  The  whole  nation  had  shared 
in  the  imputation  of  guilt  and  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences, and  therefore  the  whole  nation,  through  its 
representatives,  must  now  take  j)art  in  its  expiation. 
"  Joshua  and  all  Israel  took  Achan,  and  stoned  him  with 
stones."  To  mark  more  deeply  God's  detestation  of  his 
crime,  and  its  spreading,  clinging  taint,  his  children, 
who  may  probably  have  been  the  accomplices  of  his 
crime,  his  cattle,  and  all  that  he  had,  share  in  his  doom. 
The  corpses  are  consumed  with  fire,  together  with  his 
tent,  and  the  accursed  things  it  had  once  vainly  sought 
to  hide.  A  great  heap  of  stones,  after  the  manner  of 
primitive  peoples,  was  raised  over  the  spot,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Yalley  of  Achor,^  i.e.  "  trouble."  And 
the  guilt  being  thus  put  away  by  saciifice,  "  the  Lord 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  "  (vii.  26). 


def-iming  onr  Lord's  character,  "  we  know  that  this  iBan  is  a 
sinner,"  to  frighten  him  into  confessing  that  his  was  a  made-up 
tale,  and  that  he  had  never  been  bhnd  at  all.  "  Make  confession 
unto  the  Lord"  (Ezra  x.  11)  is  literally,  "Give  praise  to  Jehovah." 
Indeed,  the  Hebrew  verb  jadah,  "  to  praise,"  signifies  also,  in  one 
of  its  moods,  "  to  confess." 

1  How  deejjly  the  memory  of  this  transaction  was  imprinted  on 
the  national  mind  is  evidenced  by  the  references  in  the  Prophets 
to  "  the  valley  of  Achor,"  as  proverbial  for  a  place  of  trouble. 
"  I  will  give  her  the  vaUey  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope  "  (Hos. 
ii.  15) ;  "  The  valley  of  Achor  shall  be  a  place  for  herds  to  lie 
down  in  "  (Isa.  Isv.  10). 


The  renewal  of  the  attack  on  Ai  was  not  long 
deferred.  But  Joshua  would  seem  to  have  needed  an 
express  command  from  God,  and  an  assurance  of  the 
success  of  his  enterprise,  before  he  could  shake  off 
the  discouragement  of  the  late  calamities,  and  prepare 
himself  for  action.  "  Fear  not,"  said  the  Lord  to 
Joshua,  "  neither  be  thou  dismayed ;  arise,  go  up  to 
Ai :  see,  I  have  given  into  thy  hand  the  king  of  Ai 
and  his  people,  and  his  city  and  his  land"  (viii.  1). 
The  plan  of  the  engagement  was  to  be  changed.  AH 
the  men  of  war — not,  as  before,  a  mere  detachment^ 
were  to  join  in  the  expedition.  Instead  of  the  whole 
booty  being  burnt,  as  at  Jericho,  the  soldiers  were  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  ordinary  spoils  of  victory.  The 
former  disaster  rendered  the  most  careful  generalship 
necessary.  Stratagem  was  to  be  employed.  A  body  of 
soldiers,  dispatched  overnight,  was  placed  in  ambush 
in  a  raA-ine  to  the  rear  of  the  city.  Early  the  following 
morning  Joshua  followed  with  his  troops  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ai.  Arrived  there,  he  posted  the  main 
body  of  the  army  among  the  hills  to  the  north,  and 
descended  himself  by  night  with  some  picked  men 
to  the  valley  immediately  below  the  walls.  Descried 
with  the  first  dawn,  they  were  j)romptly  attacked  by 
the  king  of  Ai.  Their  feigned  flight  promised  again  an 
easy  victory.  Then  Joshua  detaching  himself  from  the 
fiigitives  as  they  hastened  down  the  valley,  climbed  a 
height  from  which  he  would  be  readily  visible  to  the 
various  portions  of  the  divided  forces,  and  at  God's 
command,  gave  the  ai^pointed  signal  by  stretcliing  out 
his  spear.  The  ambush  rushed  down  on  the  city,  and 
pouring  in  through  its  open  gates,  set  it  on  fire.  The 
retreating  party  turned  round  and  faced  the  disconcerted 
foe  ;  the  main  body  issued  from  their  i)lace  of  conceal- 
ment, and  the  whole  population  of  Ai  were  hemmed  in 
and  cut  to  pieces.  The  city  was  pillaged  and  burnt. 
Its  king,  who  had  fallen  alive  into  Joshua's  hands,  was 
"  hanged  on  a  tree  " — probably  crucified — and  a  huge 
cairn  piled  over  his  grave  (^"iii.  10 — 29). 


THE    PEEFUMES    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

BY    GEORGE    C.  M.    BIEDWOOD,    X.D.  EDIN.,    INDIA    MUSEUSI. 


^  ALBANUM,  in  Hebrew  chelhenah  (Exod. 
XXX.  3dl-). — Gal1)anum  is  yielded  by  at  least 
two  plants  of  the  Umbelliferse,  Ophoidia 
galhanifera,  Don,  of  Khorassan,  and 
Galbanum  officinale,  Don,  of  Syiia.  The  passage  in 
Exodus  probably  refers  to  the  product  of  the  Syrian 
species,  as  Dioscorides  says  that  xa'^^°»"7  is  the  inrdnnov 
growing  in  Syria,  the  -Kav&Kis  iv  '2vpia  of  Tlieof)hi*astus. 

MiERH,  in  Hebrew  mor  (Exod.  xxx.  23  ;  Ps.  xlv.  8  ; 
Prov.  vii.  17 ;  Song  of  Songs  i.  13 ;  v.  5 ;  Esth.  ii. 
12 ;  Matt.  ii.  11 ;  John  xix.  39 ;  Mark  xv.  23),  and  lot 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ;  xliii.  11).  True  myrrh,  i.e.,  viur,  the 
Greeks  called  a-/j.vpya  and  fMv^^a  (^olic),  and  Diosco- 
rides observes  that  the  Troglodytic  was  esteemed  the 


best.  Vaughan  distinctly  states  that  myrrh  is  produced 
in  Araliia,  and  that  in  the  Soumali  country,  besides  the 
true  myn-li,  a  kind  which  the  Arabs  call  haisabol  and 
the  Soumaiis  hebhakhade  is  obtained.  The  Bombay 
inferior  myrrh  is  called  haisabol.  Ehrenl>erg  dis- 
covered it  to  be  the  product  of  the  plant  named  5aZsa?>i- 
odendron  myrrha  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  Our  positive 
information  on  the  question  has  been  admirably  stated 
recently  by  Hanbury,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  bibliography  and  historical  identity  of  drugs,  and  of 
their  botany,  in  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Botanical  Origin 
and  Country  of  Myrrh,"  in  the  PharmaceuticalJournal 
for  April  19th,  1873,  and  reprinted  from  Ocean  Sigh- 
ways  of  the  same  month.     The  myrrh,  i.e.,  lot  of  Gen. 
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xxxvii.  25  and  xliii.  11,  is  ladanum,  in  Arabic  ladan, 
the  resinous  exudation  of  Cistiis  creticus,  C.  ladaniferus, 
and  other  species  of  rock  roses,  which  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  "  rose  of  Sliaron." 

Onycha,  in  Hebrew  shechcleth  (Exod.  xxx.  34),  and 
translated  by  the  LXX.  tivv^,  "  a  nail,"'  is  the  celebrated 
"  odoriferous  shell"  of  the  ancients,  the  operculum  of  a 
species  of  Strombus.    I  once  saw  a  large  quantity  of  it 


as  quoted  by  Salmasius  in  his  Pliniance  Exercitatioiies. 
Another  Hebrew  word,  sholiam,  is  translated  "  onyx 
stone"  in  Gen.  ii.  12 ;  Exod.  xxviii.  9,  20 ;  1  Chron. 
xxix.  2  ;  Job  xxviii.  16 ;  and  Ezek.  xx\-iii.  13. 

Saffron,  in  Hebrew  karkCm  (Song  of  Songs  iv.  14), 
the  karkum  and  zafran  of  the  Arabs,  Sanscrit  kun- 
kuma,  and  kp6kos  of  Homer  and  the  Greeks.  A  native 
of  Cashmere,  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  the  Caucasus,  the 


Liquidamlar  Altingia,  Blume. 


Balsamodondron  JfyrrTia,  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 


\veighed  out  of  the  Custom  House  scales  in  Bombay, 
and  under  a  native  name  signifying  finger  "  nails,"  but 
never  in  fourteen  years  could  get  any  of  it  again.  It 
was  not  perceptibly  aromatic,  and  was  probably  rather 
used  to  bring  out  in  burning  the  fragrance  of  other 
perfumes  than  on  account  of  its  own  odoriferous  quality. 
Pliny  says  of  Bactrian  bdellium  that  it  "  is  shining  and 
dry,  and  covered  with  numerous  white  spots,  resembling 
the  finger  nails."  And  a  fiSeW-rj  oi/ul  is  described  by 
Damocritus,  an  obscure  medical  writer  quoted  by 
Saracenus  in  his  Scholia  in  Dioscoridis,  and  by  Gulen, 


saffron  crocus  has  been  associated  with  the  earliest 
history  of  man,  and  has  followed  his  migration  every- 
where thi-oughout  temperate  Europe.  Crocus,  as  Lem- 
priere  tells  us,  was  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of  a 
beautiful  nymph,  and  turned  into  this  bcautifid  flower. 
Spikenard,  in  Hebrew  nerd  (Song  of  Songs  i.  12, 
and  iv.  13,  1-4),  the  ydpSos  of  the  New  Testament  (Mark 
xiv.  3,  and  John  xii.  3).  Spikenard,  quasi  spica  nardi, 
is  the  root  of  the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  De  C, 
a  valerian  wort,  and  a  native  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan, 
at  great  elevations.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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nared  or  nerd  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  St.  Mark 
also,  in  writing  vapSoy  incmK^js  tro\vre\ous  ("  nardi  spicati 
pretiosi,"  Yulo^ate),  refer  to  the  Jatamansi  or  Sumbul 
root  of  the  Hindoos,  which  Sir  William  Jones  was 
the  first  to  identify  with  spikenard.  Dioscorides  un- 
equivocally specifies  Jatamansi  vipBos  'lyStKh,  called 
also,  as  he  states,  "  Gangetic,  from  the  river  Gauges." 


v&pSos 'ivSiK^i ;  {2)  swnbul-italioon,  or  uhlete  (i.e., /ceXri/cTj) ; 
(3)  sumbtd-jiballee  {dptiyi]) ;  and  (4)  sumbul-farsee  (i.e., 
2upia/crj).  The  synonyms  of  sumhul-hindee  they  give 
as  narden,  Greek ;  nardoom,  Latin ;  and  jatamansi, 
Indian:  and,  moreover,  the  <pov  of  Dioscorides  (Vale- 
riana Dioscoridis,  Sibthorp),  they  call  Bekh-i-sumbul 
— i.e.,  sumbul  root.     This  should  early  have  afforded  a 


Balsamodenciron  Ehrenhergianum,  Berpr. 
(See  Hanbury's  Paper  cited  in  text.j 


He  also  mentions  vdpBos  ksKtik^,  vdpSos  opfii/ij,  and  vdpSoi 
SupmKr;,  the  last  a  variety  of  the  Indian.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancients  used  the  word  nard 
for  any  Indian  perfume,  as  the  dtar  of  roses.  The 
word  nard  Sir  William  Jones  proved  to  be  Persian,  and 
the  Persians,  as  the  carriers  of  spikenard,  must  have 
communicated  the  name  to  Hebrews  (nerd),  Greeks 
(uipSos),  and  Romans  {nardum).  Avicenna  used  the 
word  sumbul  as  the  synonym  of  f&p^os,  and  Persian 
works    describe  four   kinds — (1)   Sumhul-hindee  (i.e., 


Nardostachys  Jatainansi,  De  C. 

clue  to  the  identification  of  jatamansv  with  spikenard, 
but  every  writer  on  the  subject  thought  that  spikenard 
must  be  gramineous,  until  Sir  William  Jones  clearly 
established  it  to  be  the  root  of  Nardostachys  Jatamansi, 
De  0.  {Asiatic-  Researches,  vol.  iv.),  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Sir  G.  Blane's  arguments  in  favour  of  Andropogon 
Iwarancusa. 

Stacte,  in  Hebrew  ndtdf  (Exod.  xxx.  34),  in  Greek 
(TTaKTTi  and  arvpa^,  generally  referred  to  the  Styrax 
officinale,  Linn.,  of  the  Levant,  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
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Syria.  But,  as  Hanbury  has  conclusively  shown,  there 
is  no  storax  or  stacte  found  in  modern  commerce  de- 
rived ixom  Styrax  officinale.  All  of  it  now  comes  from 
Liquidambar  orientale,  Miller,  a  native  of  Cyprus  and 
Anatolia.  Liquidambar  AUingia,  Blumo.,  of  Java,  pro- 
duces tlie  Rasamala  of  the  Javanese  {Bose-viaUotvs  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  tariffs,  the  word  being  formed  just 
as  jackass-copal  is  formed  from  shahasi — i.e.,  the  tree 
copal),  the  most  exquisite  and  powerful  of  all  balsams, 
not  excepting  benzoin.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sprengel, 
in  1807,  writing  of  the  miah  of  A\accuua,  states,  "  Haec 
est  arbor  rasamala  quae  st'^i-acem  liquidam  largitur 
e  rimis  corticis  emanantem.  May  not,  then,  the 
ancients  have  included  rose-mallows  under  their  stacte 
or  storax  ?  There  is  also  a  Balsamiferos  Uqutdambar, 
native  of  the  southern  United  States  of  America. 

It  must  throw  9ome  doubt,  even  on  the  most  satisfac- 
tory identifications  of  the  Bible  names  of  perfumes  with 
the  perfumes  known  in  modem  commerce,  when  it  is 
found  that  none  of  them  include  such  famous  Old  World 
aromata  as  costus  and  sandalwood,  grim-beujamin,  rose- 
mallows,  and  camphor,  cardamoms,  cloves,  and  nutmeg. 
The  highest  authorities,  indeed,  say  that,  excepting 
costus,  none  of  these  fragrant  substances  were  known 
to  the  ancient  world — that  fractional  portion,  that  is, 
of  the  wide  world  known  to  the  Jews,  and  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  But  the  more  reasonable  conclusion  from  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  trace  any  of  them  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  Dioscorides,  would  be 
a  confirmed  misgiving  of  our  best  and  soundest  identifi- 
cations, and  to  start,  in  the  examination  of  these  autho- 
rities, with  the  assumption  that  they  must  have  known 
them.  They  knew  black  pepper  familiarly,  and  is  it 
conceivable  that  they  did  not  know  cardamoms,  a  yet 
more  stiiking  product  of  the  same  region  .f"  Of  camphor 
there  really  would  appear  not  to  be  a  trace  in  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides,  but  in  favour  of  their  knowledge  of 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  sandalwood,  many  an  ambiguous 
text  might  fairly  be  quoted.  Gum-benjamin,  I  am 
satisfied,  they  included  under  frankincense,  and  rose- 
mallows  imder  stacte.  Costus,  very  familiar  to  the  pro- 
fane writers  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Mediterranean 
basiu,  I  believe  to  be  the  "calamus,"  "  sweet  calamus," 
and  "sweet  cane  from  a  far  country"  (Jer.  vi. 20)  of 
the  Bible.  Saffron,  spikenard,  and  costus  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  earliest  known  aromata,  and  all  are 
natives  of  the  same  region — the  classical  Caucasus — 
costus  ha^-ing  been  identified  by  Falconer,  as  the  root 
of  AucJclandia  costus,  Falc.  {Aplotaxis  auriculata,  De  C), 


a  native  of  Cashmere,  at  the  highest  elevations.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  sugar  is  a  famous  Old  World  product 
which  was  certainly  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  this  connection  a  very  common  popular  error  may 
be  pointed  out— viz.,  the  acceptance  of  American  plants 
and  products,  now  widely  known  in  the  Old  World,  as 
having  been  known  to  the  ancients.  Year  after  year  we 
see  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other  similar  exhibitions, 
the  cactus  and  aloe,  or  the  castor  oil  and  maize  intro- 
duced into  pictures  of  ancient  Old  World  life,  although 
these  plants  were  introduced,  with  potatoes,  chilies,  and 
tobacco,  into  the  Old  World  only  after  the  discovery  of 
the  New.  The  works  of  the  Danish  botanist,  Schow, 
which  have,  however,  been  translated  into  English,  may 
well  have  been  overlooked  by  English  artists,  but  they 
are  without  excuse  not  to  bo  familiar  with  Mi-.  Hermann 
Merivale's  delightful  essay  on  the  Landscape  of  Aiicient 
Italy  as  delineated  in  tlie  Pompeiian  Paintings,  a  good 
example  of  the  charm  which  a  true  scholar  can  impart 
to  the  exact  correctness  of  a  scientific  treatise.  The 
creation  of  the  world  is  in  ceaseless  operation,  and  the 
changes  in  the  flora  of  countries  makes  it  almost  a  vain 
thing  to  attempt  to  identify  the  plant-names  of  the 
ancients  with  modern  plants,  unless  by  means  of  the 
economic  products  which  they  may  yield,  and  then  only 
with  any  satisfaction  when  these  are  of  strongly  marked 
character.  The  persistence  of  the.  ancient  names  of 
plants  and  products  iu  the  East  is,  however,  very 
remarkable.  In  Bombay,  and  in  the  most  outland 
village  bazaars  of  India,  we  still  find — 

Scolopendidum  as  Ishooliltundrioon. 
Dryopteris  as  Doonditarus. 
Pteris  as  Surkhus  and  Bitarus. 
Polypodiuni  as  BulooTcinboon. 
Polytrichum  as  Bulootingen. 
Pareseoshun  is  also,    evidently,  a  corrupted   Greek 
word.    Fiturasulioon  {TreTpoffeKivov)  has  been  transferred 
from  parsley  to  the  fnut  of  Pangros  pabularia,  a  plant 
circumscribed  in  habitat  to  Draz.     Sometimes  in  the 
case  of  products  having  two  Latin  or  Greek  names,  one 
is  corrupted,  and  the  other  translated.      When  I  first 
began  to  study  the  contents  of  the  druggists'  {atarees) 
shops,  I  was  much  puzzled  by  a  root  they  called  Lal- 
buhnian — i.e.,  red   Brahmin.     But  when,   after  some 
months,   I   accidentally   came  across  Suffaid-Buliman 
{i.e.,  white  Brahmin),  it  at  once  reminded  me  of  Behen 
Tidjrmn  and  Behen  album.     Every  day  the  student  of  an 
Eastern  bazaar  is  gratified  by  such  sui-prises. 
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XVIII. 

'  E  read  in  tlie  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  next 
monarch  but  one  after  Cp'us,  a  monarch 
who  is  called  Artaxerxes,'  and  is 
represented  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Darius 
(Hystaspes),  the  Samaritan  adversaries  of  the  Jews 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Jerusalem  was  being  rebuilt  by  the  Jews,  and 
suggesting  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  their  proceed- 
ings. Tlie  monarch  addressed  resj)onded  favourably, 
and  issued  an  order  that  the  work  should  cease — an 
order  which  he  never  revoked,  for  "  the  work  ceased 
unto  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia  "  (Ezra  iv.  24). 

This  stoppage  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
re- establishment  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  by  one  of  the 
early  Persian  kings,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
though  similar  attempts  to  check  and  thwart  the 
Israelites  were  made  by  their  adversaries  in  the  reigns 
of  all  the  other  early  kings,  in  every  other  case  they 
failed,  in  this  case  only  were  they  successful.  The 
Samaritans  "hired  counsellors  against  the  Jews,  to 
fnistrate  their  purpose,  all  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  even  imtil  the  reign  of  Darius  "  (iv.  5).  They 
"  wrote  an  accusation  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,"  and  sent  it  to  the  Court,  in  the  reign 
of  the  successor  of  Cyrus-  (iv.  6).  They  addressed  a 
long  complaint  to  Darius  himself  (chap.  v.  6 — 17),  and 
sought  to  induce  him  to  discountenance  the  work,  in  the 
course  of  his  second  year.  But,  so  far  as  appears  from 
Ezra,  with  one  monarch  only  did  their  representations 
prove  eif ectual.  No  king  forbade  the  building  but  the 
second  monarch  after  Cyrus.  This  monarch  issued  an 
edict  against  the  Jews  (chap.  iv.  17 — 22),  and  brought 
the  building  of  Jerusalem  to  a  stand. 

Now,  both  profane  writers^  and  the  inscriptions  show 
us  that  the  next  king  but  one  after  Cyms  held  a 
peculiar  position.  He  was,  as  Darius  himself  tells  us, 
a  Magian,  quite  unconnected  with  the  Persian  royal 
family.  He  personated  a  deceased  son  of  Cyrus, 
named  Smerdis,  and  was  allowed  to  reign  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  really  the  prince  whose  name 
he  assumed.     He  held  the  throne  no  more  than  seven 


'  Ezra  iv.  7.  Persian  kings  seem  often  to  have  had  more  names 
than  one.  The  prince  in  question  is  called  Smerdis  by  Herodotus, 
Tanyoxarces  by  Ctesias. 

-  Called  "Ahasuerus"  {i.e.  Xerxes)  in  Ezra,  but  probably  the 
son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cambyses. 

3  Herod,  iii.  61—78  ;  .aischyl.,  Pers.  770  ;  Ctes.,  Exc.  Pers.,  §  10. 


months,  but  still  he  reigned  long  enough  to   efEect   a 
religious  revolution  in  Persia.     He  put  down  Zoroas- 
trianism,  destroyed  the  Zoroastrian  temples,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  Zoroastrian  worship,  substituting  Magianism 
in  its  place.*     Now,  Magianism  was  the  worship  of  the 
elements ;   it  disdained  temples,  and  denied  a  personal 
God.*     It  is  clearly  most  natural,  probable,  and  readily 
intelligible  that  a  monarch  of  this  stamp  should  run 
counter    to    aU    the   real    Achsemenian  princes   on  a 
religious  matter  ;  that,  as  a  Magian,  he  should  interfere 
to  check  the  building  of  a  magnificent  temple,  and,  as 
a  Pantheist,  should  disallow  the   worship  of  Jehovah. 
Had  we  been  told  that  any  other  of  the  early  Persian 
kings  set  himseK  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  reversed 
the  policy  of  Cyi'us,  and  forbade  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  we  should  liave  found  ourselves  confronted  by 
a  difficulty.     The  fact  that  it  is  the  monarch  who  holds 
the  place  of  the  j)seudo-Smerdis,^  that  takes  a  peculiar 
line,  one  opposed  to   the  policy  of  the  Achsemenians 
generally,  turns  the  difficulty  into  an  evidence.     As  the 
religious  views  of  this  monarch  were  whoUy  oj)posed  to 
those  of  both  his  predecessors  and  successors,  he  would 
be  almost  certain  to  treat  the  Jews  differently.    If  they, 
as  Zoroastrians,  sympathised  with  the  people  of  Israel, 
he,  as  an  anti- Zoroastrian,  would  dislike  and  suspect 
them.     It  may  be  added  that  his  letter,  being  totally 
devoid  of  any  religious  sentiment,  is  characteristic,  and 
contrasts  remarkably  with  the  decrees  of   Cyi'us  and 
Darius  (Ezra  i.  2 — 4;  vi.  6 — 12),  and  with  the  letter  of 
Artaxerxes  (vii.  12 — 26). 

■4  The  following  are  the  principal  statements  of  Darius  with 
respect  to  the  pseudo- Smerdis  :—"  After  the  death  of  the  real 
Smerdis  at  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Cambyses,"  he  says,  "a 
certain  Magian,  named  Gomates,  arose.  He  said  falsely  to  the 
State,  '  I  am  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses.' 
Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellious  ;  from  Cambyses  it  went 
over  to  him,  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces :  he 
seized  the  empire.  Afterwards  Cambyses,  wilhng  his  own  death, 
died.  Then  Gomates  the  Magian  became  king.  There  was  not 
a  man,  Persian  or  Mode,  or  member  of  the  royal  family,  who 
dared  to  dispossess  that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  of  the  crown  until 
I  arrived.  I  prayed  to  Ormuzd,  and  Ormuzd  brought  help  to  me. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Eagayadish,  with  my  faithful  men, 
I  slew  that  Gomates  the  Magian  ;  in  the  fort  named  Sictachotes 
in  the  district  of  Media,  called  Nisaea,  there  it  was  I  slew  him.  I 
dispossessed  him  of  the  empire;  by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd  I 
became  king ;  Ormuzd  granted  me  the  sceptre.  Thus  I  recovered 
the  empire  which  had  been  taken  away  from  my  family;  I 
established  it  in  its  place,  as  it  was  before  ;  I  made  it.  The  iemplcs 
XL-McU  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  destroyed,  I  rehuilt ;  the  sacred  offices 
of  the  state,  both  tha  religious  chaunts  and  the,  xcorship,  whereof  Gomates 
the  Magian  had  deprived  the  people,  I  restored  to  them."  (Behist. 
Inscrip.,  coL  i.,  par.  10 — 1-1). 

5  Herod,  i.  131. 

6  As  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Darius,  and  the  next  tut  one 
in  succession  to  Cyrus. 
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SECOND   PAET. 

I  HE  Jews  had  sinned  in  that,  both  in  their 
daily  life  and  their  religious  worship, 
they  had  forgotten  Him  whose  presence 
alone  gives  sweetness  to  life  and  sanc- 
tity to  worship.  The  dearth  and  misery  inflicted  by  the 
devouring  locusts  were  the  Divine  judgment  and  rebuke 
of  their  sin ;  they  were  intended  to  recall  them  to  the 
service  and  enjoyment  of  the  God  they  had  forgotten. 
So  soon  as  they  repented  of  their  sin  and  turned  unto 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  had  compassion  on  his  people,  drove 
the  locusts  into  the  sea,  and  sent  them  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  in  such  copious  abundance  that  He  made  good  to 
them  "  the  years  "  which  the  locusts  had  eaten.  Times 
of  refreshing  came  upon  them  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord ;  his  Spirit  was  poured  out  on  all  flesh ;  old  and 
young,  bond  and  free,  dreamed  prophetic  dreams  and 
saw  prophetic  visions. 

Even  this  great  benediction,  however,  was  itself  a 
judgment.  This  wide  and  deep  re^dval  of  spiritual  life 
was  itseK  a  test  by  which  the  hearts  of  men  were  tried ; 
those  who  resisted  its  influence  being  hardened  in  their 
iniquity.  As  Joel  pondered  the  blessing  which  came  for 
"  the  fall ''  as  well  as  for  "  the  rising  "  of  many,  he  found 
in  it  a  type  of  the  Di\4ne  dealings  with  men  in  all  ages. 
He  projected  his  thoughts  into  the  future.  Taught  by 
Moses,  the  "  master  "  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he  fore- 
saw that  ever  new  judgments  would  come  on  the  chosen 
race,  on  all  races — foresaw  even  that  all  these  judgments 
would  cuhninate  in  a  final  act  of  judgment  in  which 
the  destiny  of  the  whole  world  will  be  decided. 

It  is  this  final  strife  of  good  with  e^-il,  this  ultimate 
triumph  of  good  over  evU,  which  now  occupies  his 
thoughts.  In  depicting  it  he  avails  himself,  as  was 
natural  and  indeed  ine-vitable,  of  Hebrew  memories,  tra- 
ditions, prophecies  ;  for  he  could  only  use  the  language 
that  was  familiar  to  him ;  he  could  only  hope  to  bring 
"  the  day  of  judgment "  home  to  the  men  of  his  genera- 
tion as  he  appealed  to  words  and  facts  vnih.  which  they 
were  familiar.  But  the  very  language  which  most  clearly 
conveyed  his  thought  to  his  contemporaries  veils  it 
from  us ;  for  what  do  we  know  of  the  local  and  politi- 
cal allusions  which  would  be  most  impressive  to  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  nearly  thirty  centuries  ago  ?  If  an 
English  statesman  of  the  present  day  were  to  write  a 
brief  treatise  in  which  he  traced  out  the  probable  future 
of  the  English  race,  he  would  inevitably  employ  the 
facts  and  terms  of  this  age  ;  and  we  should  understand 
him  all  the  better  for  his  use  of  political  facts,  names, 
and  terms  with  which  we  are  familiar.  But  a  student 
of  an  alien  raee,  lighting  on  that  treatise  three  thousand 
years  hence,  when  the  whole  face  of  the  world  Avas 
changed,  and  many  of  the  best  known  names  and  facts 
of  to-day  were  clean  forgotten,  would  have  painfully  to 


recover  the  meaning  of  its  historical  and  political  allu- 
sions ;  and,  after  all,  could  not  hoi^e  to  get  at  more  than 
the  broad  general  scope  of  the  treatise.  As  ho  to  the 
English  statesman,  so  we  stand  to  Joel.  "Wliat  made 
him  plain  and  clear  to  the  Jews  of  his  tuuc  renders  him 
obscure  to  us.  It  is  only  with  extreme  difficulty  that  we 
follow  his  local  and  political  allusions ;  and,  when  all  is 
done,  we  can  only  hope  to  gain  the  general  sense  and 
scope  of  his  prophetic  poem. 

Our  best  clue,  as  I  believe,  to  his  meaning  in  chap, 
iii.  is  the  conviction,  firmly  held,  that  he  is  speaking  of 
the  final  conflict  of  good  and  exii,  the  final  judgment  in 
which  God  will  give  his  verdict  on  the  combatants  in 
this  great  conflict  of  the  ages.  He  may  see  that  judg- 
ment "as  through  a  glass,  darkly;"  he  may  depict  it  in 
forms  and  terms  borrowed  from  the  past  history  of  the 
JeAVs ;  but  I  see  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  this  final 
judgment,  this  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  over  evil, 
which  he  labours  to  set  before  us.  If  we  hold  this  clue 
stedfastly,  and  follow  it  fearlessly,  I  believe  we  shall  find 
the  whole  chapter  take  new  clearness  and  force. 

Mark  how  it  opens :  "  In  those  days,  and  at  that 
time"  (when  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  on  all  flesh,  when 
the  earth  has  been  made  fruitful  ^xit]l  showers,  and  the 
men  who  inhabit  it  have  been  raised  to  a  loftier  spiritual 
life),  "  ivhen  I  turn  the  captivitxj  of  Judah  "  as  of  old  I 
turned  the  captivity  of  Job  (Job  xlii.  10) — when  the  men 
of  Judah  are  delivered  out  of  all  their  calamities  and 
distresses — "I  will  gather  all  the  nations  together,  and 
bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehosliaphat ;  and 
I  ivill  contend  with  them  there,  for  my  people  and  for 
Israel  mine  inheritance."  Here  the  fate  of  all  nations  is 
obviously  bound  up  with  that  of  Israel,  and  is  to  depend 
on  the  relations  they  have  sustained  to  the  people  of  God. 
But  here,  too,  there  occm-s  one  of  those  disturbing  local 
allusions  which  seem  to  call  away  our  thoughts  from  the 
world-wide  conflict  of  good  and  evil  to  a  mere  incident 
in  Hebrew  story.  All  nations  are  to  be  gathered  before 
God,  but  they  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
sliaphat. This  valley  of  Jehosaphat  is  a  glen  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  through  which  runs  the  brook 
Kedron.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  crowd  even 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  into  it ;  how  then  can  it  be 
the  arena  in  which  "  all  nations  "  are  to  contend  while 
Jehovah  sits  as  judge  or  umpire  of  the  conflict  ?  With 
their  usual  literalism,  the  Jews  assume  that  this  little 
valley  or  glen  will  be  the  scene  of  the  resurrection  and 
final  judgment;  and  because  they  would  fain  be  on  the 
spot  when  the  trumpet  sounds,  it  is  crowded  with  their 
tombs ;  myriads  of  them  dare  all  dangers,  and  go  to  aU 
costs,  that  they  may  lay  their  bones  iuit.  The  Moham- 
medans, no  less  literal  and  carnal  than  the  Jews,  have 
left  a  massive  block  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  walls 
of  Jerusalem  for  the  accommodation  of  their  prophet. 
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wlio,  as  they  insist,  is  to  sit  here  and  to  judge  the  whole 
workl  gathered  iu  the  valley  beneath  his  feet.  Though 
we  smUe  at  these  literal  readings  of  Joel's  words,  we  may 
learn  at  least  this  much  from  them,  that  both  the  sous 
of  Isaac  and  the  sons  of  Ishmael  understand  the  pro- 
phet as  referring,  not  to  any  obscure  event  in  the  past 
history  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  to  that  great  final 
conflict  and  judgment  which  is  to  determine  the  fate  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

And  if  we  ask  how  came  the  prophet  to  select  "  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat "  as  the  scene  of  the  final  conflict 
and  judgment,  the  answer  is  simple  and  most  instruc- 
tive. In  the  days  of  Joel,  valleys  were  the  usual "  fields '' 
of  battle,  mountaiuous  and  wooded  country  being  imfa- 
vourable  to  the  movements,  tactics,  and  strategetical 
combinations  of  military  art.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
prophet  would  select  some  valley  as  the  arena  of  the 
final  conflict.  But  this  conflict  was  also  to  be  a  judg- 
ment. Was  it  possible  to  select  a  valley  whose  very 
name  should  convey  the  idea  of  judgment,  and  of  a 
Divine  judgment  ?  Yes ;  close  outside  the  eastern 
wall  of  Jerusalem  lay  a  valley  known  as  "the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat."  Jehoshaphat  means  "  Jehovah  judges." 
Here,  ready  to  his  hand,  was  the  very  symbol  the  prophet 
required.  The  scene  of  the  final  conflict  and  the  final 
judgment  would  be  the  valley  in  which  Jehovah  jiidgeth 
and  will  judge.  That  it  was  siinply  for  the  omen  in 
the  name  that  Joel  selected  this  valley  is,  I  think,  put 
beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  tliat,  in  chap.  iii.  14,  he  twice 
calls  it  simply  "  the  valley  of  judgment,"  or  "the  valley 
of  doom." 

Here,  in  this  symbolic  valley,  God  will  "contend" 
with  all  nations — i.e.,  He  wiU  plead  his  suit  against 
them,  assert  liis  right  to  "  an  inheritance  "  of  which  they 
have  despoiled  Him.  They  have  "  scattered  "  his  people 
"among  the  nations  "with  a  lavish  prodigality.  The 
Israehte  slaves  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  be  Avell- 
nigh  valueless.  They  have  been  diced  for,  gambled  for 
by  their  captors.  A  lad  has  been  given  as  the  price  of 
a  harlot's  caress,  and  a  girl  for  a  draught  of  wine  (chap. 
iii.  2,  3).  The  Phoenicians,  the  great  maritime  and 
slave-trading  race  of  Joel's  day ;  and  the  Philistines  of 
the  five  "  coasts  "  or  districts  they  stUl  held  in  Palestine 
— Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gatli,  who  pro- 
bably furnished  their  Phoenician  cousins  of  Tyre  and 
Zidon  with  Hebrew  slaves  taken  in  their  constant  wars  : 
— these,  the  Philistines  and  the  Phcenicians,  Jehovah 
scornfully  challenges  to  contend  with  Him.  He  de- 
mands what  "  recompense  "  they  can  make  Him  for 
the  injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  Him.  He  charges 
them  with  having  carried  away  his  "  silver  and  gold " 
into  their  palaces,  and  with  ha^-ing  sold  his  servants 
to  "  the  lonians  "  (the  Asiatic  Greeks  whose  galleys  now 
began  to  rival  Tyre),  in  order  that,  removed  to  so 
great  a  distance,  "  the  sons  of  Judah  and  the  sons  of 
Jcriisalem"  might  give  up  all  hope  of  return.  He 
threatens  these  piratical  slave-dealers  with  the  ven- 
geance of  their  captives,  whom  He  will  redeem;  and 
forewarns  them  that  they,  in  their  turn,  will  become  the 
slaves  of  those  they  once  held  in  bondage,  that  their 


sons  and  daughters  will  be  sold  to  "  the  Sabeans,  to  a 
j)eople  afar  off,"  in  Arabia  Felix. 

On  these  verses  (3 — 8)  commentators  have  expended 
great  pains.  They  have  laboured  to  show  how  and 
when  the  sons  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  seized  as 
captives  by  the  Philistines  and  Phoenicians,  and  sold 
by  their  captors  to  the  lonians,  or  squandered  for  an 
embrace  or  a  carouse ;  how  and  when  the  captors  were 
themselves  taken  captive,  and  sold  by  the  Jews  to  the 
distant  Sabeans.  And,  in  a  somewhat  dubious  way,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  vindicate  every  turn  of  Joel's  lan- 
guage, to  fijnd  some  historical  incident  which  more  or  less 
exactly  corresponds  to  every  feature  of  his  prediction. 
But  while  I  heartily  believe  every  word  of  the  prophet 
to  be  true,  and  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  minutest 
facts  to  which  he  adverts  were  facts,  and  facts  very 
familiar  to  those  to  whom  he  sj)oke,  I  should  hold  it  to  be 
b;it  a  waste  of  time  to  search  cimously  into  the  records 
of  antiquity  to  see  l£  I  could  not  discover  some  definite 
instance  in  wliich  a  Hebi'ew  lad  was  given  for  a  harlot's 
kiss,  a  Hebrew  girl  exchanged  for  a  cup  of  ■wine,  a  gang^ 
of  Hebrew  slaves  sold  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  or  a  ganj- 
of  Phoenician  slaves  sold  by  Jews  to  the  Sabeans.  Such 
vindications  of  prophecy  are  unworthy  of  the  poet  whose 
words  we  read,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  the  prophet. 
The  temper  wliich  requires  and  delights  in  them  is  at 
the  very  farthest  remove  from  the  genius  of  Oriental 
speech,  and,  above  all,  of  prophetic  speech.  We  reaUy 
must  receive  the  prophet  in  a  spirit  somewhat  more 
akin  to  his  own,  if  we  are  to  take  his  meaning;  and  as 
for  vindicating  him,  we  may  very  safely  leave  him  to 
\-indicate  himself,  if  we  can  but  reach  the  true  meaning 
of  his  words  and  feel  their  power. 

And  surely  we  shaU  at  least  get  nearer  to  that  mean- 
ing if  we  approach  them  thus.  Joel  is  looking  forward 
to  a  day  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  will  be  poured  out 
on  aU  flesh — to  a  day,  therefore,  which  will  be  a  day  of 
judgment  to  all  nations  and  all  men,  since,  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  comes  to  them,  they  will  either  resist  or 
yield  to  it,  and  according  as  they  yield  or  resist  wUl  de- 
termine their  fate.  He  wants  to  biing  tliis  day  of  the 
Spirit,  this  day  of  judgment,  this  conflict  of  the  spuit 
with  the  flesh,  the  good  with  the  catI  in  man,  home  to 
the  hearts  of  Jews — to  the  hearts  of  Jews  who  lived 
eight  or  nine  centuries  before  Christ.  How  is  he  to  do 
it  ?  He  does  it,  or  attempts  it,  by  using  facts  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  but  by  using  them  in  a  way  so  pro- 
found, so  full  of  a  mystical  and  spiritual  wisdom,  that, 
dimly  at  least,  they  did  see  the  high  meaning  he  put 
into  them,  and  looked  onward  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  last  judgment,  the  A-ictory  of  good  over  evil.  More- 
over, he  is  a  poet,  and  therefore  he  must  dramatise,  must 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  definite  and  impressive  foi-ms, 
must  give  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Hence 
he  places  the  great  conflict  of  time  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, "  the  valley  in  which  Jehovah  judges."  Here  is 
the  scene  :  who  are  to  be  the  actors  in  it  ?  Who  shall 
represent  the  champions  of  righteousness  and  truth  ? 
Naturally  the  poet  selects  for  this  the  best  men  he  kneAV 
— the  sons  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.    Who  shall  stand 
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for  the  cliampions  of  raffling  violence,  of  the  wickedness 
tliat  tlirivos  at  least  for  a  time,  and  flaunts  its  triiunplis 
in  the  eyes  of  dejected  virtue?  Naturally,  the  poet 
<  selects  for  this  part  the  worst  men  he  knew — the  Philis- 
tines and  Pha3uicians,  engaged  in  what  to  a  Hebrew  was 
the  A-ilest  of  acts — viz.,  selling  men  as  slaves  into  a  land 
hopelessly  removed  from  their  own.  How  could  he 
more  effectually  portray  to  the  men  of  his  time  the 
great  conflict  between  good  and  evil  than  by  arraying  it 
in  these  local  habits  and  colours,  than  by  showing  them 
good  Hebrews  plundered  by  inhuman  and  impious 
Phojuiciaus  ?  How  could  ho  more  vividly  impress  on 
them  the  exact  and  awful  retributions  of  Di\Tiie  justice, 
than  by  depicting  these  cruel  and  arrogant  Phoenicians 
as  themselves  condemned  to  the  very  miseries  and  de- 
gradations they  had  inflicted  on  other  and  better  men 
than  themselves  ?  Taking  them  thus,  we  get  a  mean- 
ing worthy  of  a  great  poet  from  Joel's  words — worthy 
of  even  an  inspired  prophet.  Nor  do  I  see  how  we 
are  to  read  the  opening  verses  of  this  chapter  otherwise; 
if  we  are  to  read  its  closing  verses  at  all ;  for  in  these 
closing  verses  the  language  grows  far  too  large  for  any 
private  or  local  interpretation.  The  prophet  passion- 
ately invokes  (vs.  9 — 13)  "all  nations  "  to  proclaim  a 
holy  war,  a  crusade,  to  come  down  into  the  valley  of 
Jehoshai^hat.  So  urgent,  so  universal,  is  the  summons, 
that  the  veiy  weakling  is  to  cry,  "  A  hero  am  I ! " 
and  the  coulters  and  pnming-hooks  of  the  husband- 
man ai'e  to  be  forged  into  swords  and  spears,  that  there 
may  be  arms  for  as  many  as  are  willing  to  wield  them. 
But  the  prophet  passionately  invokes  God  also ;  He 
is  to  summon  his  "  heroes  "  to  the  supreme  conflict : 
all  who  love  goodness  are  to  come — perhaps  the  very 
angels  out  of  heaven  as  weU  as  the  righteous  men  who 
adorn  the  earth. 

To  this  passionate  invocation  of  heaven  and  earth, 
God  consents,  and  responds,  saying — 

"  Let  the  nations  rise  up. 
And  come  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
For  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  nations  round  about." 

Nay,  turning  to  his  heroes,  Jehovah  bids  them  "  put 
in  the  sickle "  and  reap  the  harvest.  He  bids  them 
"  tread  the  winepress  "  tUl  the  wine  ran  out,  since  the 
wickedness  of  man  is  great,  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  day  of  division  and  separation,  has  come.  The  grain 
must  be  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  the  wine  into  the 
vats,  while  the  worthless  chaff  and  grapcskins  are  to  be 
consumed  with  fire.  How  St.  John  read  this  verse  of 
Joel's  (ver.  13) — how  therefore  we  should  read  it — 
may  be  seen  in  Rev.  xiv.  14 — 18.  To  him  the  vision 
has  grown  clearer  and  fuller  than  it  was  to  Joel,  though 
he  stUl  retains  Joel's  figures  of  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage.  He  sees  a  white  cloud,  and  one  like  imto  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  in  the  cloud,  having  on  his  head  a 
golden  crown,  and  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand.  To  Him 
an  angel,  issuing  out  of  the  heavenly  temple,  cries,  "Put 
forth  thy  sicJcle,  and  reap ;  for  the  time  of  the  harvest 
is  come ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe."^     Another 


•  Compare  with  these  Joel's  words, 
harvest  is  ripe.'' 


'Put  ye  in  the  Biclde,  for  the 


angel  comes  out  of  the  temple,  he  also  having  a  sharp 
sickle  in  his  hand,  and  to  him  comes  the  command  from 
the  altar,  "  Put  forth  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the 
clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth,  for  her  grapes  are  fully 
ripe.'''^ 

Tliis  was  more  than  Joel  saw,  or  covtld  see ;  yet 
even  ho  beheld  a  wondrous  and  terrible  spectacle  as  the 
Divine  command  went  forth  for  reaping,  for  judgment. 
As  one  who  gazes  with  starting  eyeballs  on  a  scene  of 
weU-nigh  unendurable  terror,  the  prophet  exclaims — 

"  Multitudes,  multitudes, 
In  the  valley  of  Doom  ! 
For  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near 
In  the  valley  of  Doom  ! " 

The  heavens  above  the  countless  multitudes,  who  surge 
and  contend  in  the  valley  of  Doom,  darken  beneath  the 
frown  of  Jehovah ;  the  hills  wliieh  enclose  the  valley 
echo  with  the  thunder  of  his  indignation  : 

"  Sun  and  moon  turn  dark. 
And  the  stars  refuse  to  shine  ; 
For  Jehovah  tliundereth  out  of  Zion, 
And  uttereth  his  voice  from  Jerusalem, 
And  heaven  and  earth  quake  !  '' 

We  cannot  doubt  what  scene  it  is  that  thus  shakes  the 
prophet.  It  is  no  wasting  calamity,  it  is  no  bloody  con- 
flict, in  the  annals  of  a  single  race.  It  is  the  august  and 
most  ten-ible  scene  in  which  the  great  tragedy  of  Time 
is  to  culmuiate.  It  is  the  final  catastrophe  in  the  history 
of  the  world  (vs.  13—16). 

The  scene  which  follows  it  (vs.  17 — 21)  lies  beyond 
the  coasts  and  bounds  of  time.  To  the  terrors  of  judg- 
ment, to  the  quaking  heaven  and  earth,  there  succeeds 
the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  the  fruitful  and 
peaceful  splendours  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth,  though  even  these  are  shadowed  forth  in  the 
historic  forms  of  time.  The  Lord,  who  thunders  wi'ath- 
fully  against  the  wicked,  is  "  a  refuge  for  his  people  "  in 
that  great  and  terrible  day,  "  a  stronghold  for  the  sons 
of  Israel."  And  that  day,  darkened  by  storms  of  fate, 
ushers  in  an  era  of  concord,  abundance,  joy.  God 
dwells  with  his  people.  Zion  becomes  a  holy  mountain, 
Jerusalem  a  sanctuary,  no  more  profaned  by  alien  and 
imrighteous  feet.  The  moimtains,  often  so  barren, 
droj)  with  new  wine ;  the  hills  flow  with  milk ;  "  all  the 
watercourses,"  now  so  often  dry,  ran  for  ever  mth 
l>ure  living  water.  Nay,  a  fountain  springs  Tip  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  flows  down  the  barren 
"  Valley  of  Acacias  " — the  valley  trending  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Salt  Sea,  the  valley  ia  which  hereto- 
fore only  the  sand-loving  acacia  could  thrive — causing 
it  to  take  fertility  agaia.  Egypt  and  Edom— Egyi^t,  the 
open  enemy  of  Israel ;  and  Edom,  the  false  treacherous 
kinsman  of  Israel — these  two,  the  symbols  of  all  that 
exalts  itself  against  God,  are  smitten  with  an  eternal 
ban-enness  and  desolation  for  the  sins  they  have  com- 
mitted against  tlic  chosen  people;  while  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  the  divine  kingdom  and  the  holy  city,  abide 
for  ever,  God  purging  from  them  aU  taints  of  evil  not 


-  Compare  with  these  Joel's  words,  "  Come,  tread;  for  the  wine- 
press is  full,  the  vats  run  over ;  for  tlie  wickedness  is  great ''  (chap, 
iii.  13). 
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hitherto  removed,  that  He  may  dwell  iu  them  through 
all  generations. 

Our  best  comment  on  this  passage  is  St.  John^s  vision 
Oi  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.'  As  the  rapt 
apostle  gazed  into  futurity,  looking  for  "the  end  of 
the  Lord,"  he  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  out  of  heaven  from  God.  A  river  of  water  of  .life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeded  out  of  the  throne  of  God,  and 
"  ran  forth  fx-om  the  house  of  Jehovah ;"  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river  grew  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  and  yielding  its  fruit  every  month.  He 
saw  the  city  which  had  the  glory  of  God,  and  could  never 

1  Kev.  xxi.  1 — i ;  xxii.  1,  2. 


be  moved,  into  which  nothing  could  enter  that  defiled. 
And  as  he  gazed  he  heard  a  great  voice  from  the  tliroue 
proclaiming,  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  he 
His  people,  and  He  shall  be  God  with  them,  their 
God:' 

Li  fine,  the  closing  chapter  of  Joel's  proj)hecy  is  a 
brief  apocalypse,  cast  in  the  forms  of  Hebrew  thought 
and  story  indeed,  and  only  dimly  bodied  out,  yet  setting 
forth,  in  language  which  even  the  Jews  could  not  and 
did  not  mistake,  the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment,  the 
issue  of  the  time-long  struggle  of  good  with  evil,  and 
the  golden  age  of  peace  and  fruitful  service  which  is 
to  succeed  to  the  conflicts  and  storms  of  tijne. 
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§  4. — SOLOMON   TO   HEZEKIAH. 

)T  has  been  said  of  David's  political  posi- 
tion that  he  stands  at  the  meeting-point 
of  two  eras.     His  relations  as  a  poet  to 
the  times  preceding  and  following  him 
are  equally  important  and  interesting. 

On  the  one  hand  his  poetry  crowns  the  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  efforts  of  previous  ages.  In  the  inspired 
strains  of  prayer  and  praise  in  which  he  pourad  out»his 
great  heart  to  God, 

"  Bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Almighty's  throne," 
the  genuine  aim  of  the  true  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry 
found  its  fulfilment.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
Israelite  sought  in  poetry  a  worthy  utterance  for  the 
religious  aspirations  of  his  soul.  In  David  the  deepest 
religious  sense  was  combined  with  the  highest  poetical 
faculty.  His  rich  and  powerful  imagination,  his  true 
and  delicate  feeling  for  nature,  his  sympathy  with  all 
phases  of  human  life,  acquired  in  those  strange  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  he  passed  from  the  sheepfolds  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  all  brought 
imder  the  sway  of  a  genius  consecrated  to  the  holiest 
service,  fitted  him  to  express  in  corresponding  song  all 
the  loftiest  thought  of  his  age.  For  this  the  ancient 
form  of  the  national  poetiy — the  purely  lyric — was,  as 
yet,  sufiicient,  and  in  lyric  poetry  David  stands  pre- 
eminent and  unsurpassed.  Greater  excellence  could  be 
attaiued  iu  succeeding  times  only  in  other  directions. 

But  the  fact  that  these  new  efforts  now  appear,  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  The  influence  of  the 
great  Psalmist  did  not  indeed  die.  We  trace  it  in  the 
new  paths  on  which  poetry  enters.  It  kept  the  national 
song  from  deserting  the  old.  His  spirit  breathes 
through  all  the  melodies  of  Israel's  later  history.  It 
is  David's  harp  that  sounds,  though  other  hands  sweep 
the  strings.  But  between  his  time  and  that  immediately 
succeeding  him  there  is  a  striking  contrast.  We  feel 
it  as  we  turn  from  the  Book  of  Psabns  to  the  Book 


of  Proverbs,  or  the  Song  of  Songs.  We  are  sensible 
that  a  new  period  of  literary  life  has  begun  for  Isi-ael. 
We  see  marks  of  intellectual  activity  asserted  iu  new 
directions.  The  fair  tree,  which  we  have  watched 
gi-owing,  like  the  stem  of  some  tall  palm,  now  breaks 
into  numerous  branches,  and  displays  signs  of  a  rich 
maturity.  It  is  the  age  of  culture,  and  poetry  becomes 
for  the  first  time  an  art. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  lyric  contains 
within  it  the  germs  of  all  forms  of  poetry.  No  age 
could  have  been  more  favourable  for  the  conscious 
release  of  these  elements  than  that  of  Solomon.  His 
name,  Shelomoh,  "  the  Peaceful,"  distinguishes  his  reign 
from  the  warlike  times  of  David.  The  friendly  relations 
on  which  the  nation  now  entered  with  foreign  countries, 
opened  up  on  every  side  new  and  wide  fields  of  know- 
ledge and  stimulated  general  inquiry.  Literary  efforts 
of  every  kind  were  encouraged  by  the  example  and 
patronage  of  the  magnificent  monarch  who,  to  a  mind 
higlily  poetical  and  profoundly  immersed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  time,  added  the  taste  and  skUl  of  an 
artist.  Poets  and  men  of  letters  would  be  welcome  at  the 
court  of  such  a  king.  There  is  evidence  that  collections 
of  the  older  songs  of  the  nation  were  begun  in  this  reign. 
The  Book  of  Jasher,  or  "  the  Righteous,"  from  which 
the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  quotes  David's 
noble  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  was  probably  a  com- 
pilation of  this  date.  David's  own  poetical  remains 
were  also  in  great  probability  collected  and  cu-culated 
in  writing  by  the  filial  piety  of  Solomon.^  But  it  was 
to  the  creative  power  of  the  mind  of  the  monarch  him- 
self that  the  chief  impulse  came  which  produced  the 
great  works  remaining  to  us  from  this  period. 

All  nations  that  have  attained  any  eminence  in  poetry 
have  employed  it  for  a  didactic  purpose.  The  gathered 
experience  and  wisdom  of  life  may  be  expressed  in  a 

1  Ewaia,  History,  iii.  282. 
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pleasing  form  in  verse,  which  is  thus  made  useful,  as 
well  as  pleasant  to  the  ear.'  The  dicbictic  poetry  of  the 
Bible,  from  its  extent  and  variety,  ranks  next  in  im- 
portance to  tho  lyric.  A  largo  number  of  the  Psalms 
fall  iinder  it,  as  well  as  many  parts  of  the  prophetical 
books.  It  claims,  therefore,  a  separate  treatment.  But 
a  few  words  on  one  distinct  form  assumed  by  it  are 
necessary  hero  to  show  its  place  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

Solomon  spake  three  thousand  proverbs  (1  Kings  iv, 
32).  Of  these  enough  have  certainly  been  preserved  in 
the  book  ascribed  to  him  to  show  us  their  true  cha- 
racter.2  In  Pi'ov.  i.  6  we  read  that  it  was  considered  a 
part  of  wisdom  "  to  understand  a  proverb,  and  the  inter- 
pretation "  (margin,  "an  eloquent  speech  "),  "  the  words 
of  the  wise  and  their  darlc  sayings."  The  Hebrew 
equivalents  for  the  words  in  italics  are  viashdl,meliisah, 
and  cliidah.  Of  these,  indshdl  has  a  very  extended 
use.  It  is  the  title  given  to  the  prophetic  utterance  of 
Balaam,  and  to  the  eloquent  speeches  of  Job,  and  is 
there  translated  "parable."  The  Greek  eqxiivalents 
jrapoi/xia  and  Tropoi3oA^  are  both  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  parables  of  our  Lord.  Bishop  Lowtli 
ta.kes  mdshdl  to  be  properly  expressive  of  the  Hebrew 
poetical  style,  including  three  forms  or  modes  of 
speech — the  sententious,  the  figurative,  and  the  sublime. 
The  reason  of  this  extended  use  lies  in  the  root- 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  "similitude."  First 
applied  to  these  short  sententious  sayings  which  imj^ly, 
if  they  do  not  express,  a  likeness  or  contrast,  and 
which  are  native  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  therefore  form  the  foundation  of  the  poetical  style, 
it  gradually  gained  the  wider  use.  There  are  portions 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  which  demand  this  larger 
meaning.  The  two  passages  especially  in  which  wisdom 
is  described  (iii.  13 — 20 ;  viii.  22 — 31),  rise  to  a  strain 
which  is  poetical  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  Proverbs  are  of  the  strictly  sententious  kind 
— short,  pointed,  pregnant  sayings — single  or  grouped 
together  without  any  essential  coherence,  but  such  as 
to  give  simple  and  truthful  expression  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  time.^  The  experience  of  ages  condensed  into 
a  sentence,  and  made  imperishable  by  some  striking 
figure — such  are  the  Proverbs.  They  are  not,  of  course, 
to  be  compared  with  the  Psalms.  Their  poetry  is  not 
of  a  passionate  or  higldy  imaginative  kind.  But  their 
style  is  elevated  and  pure,  and  the  rhythmic  character 
is  preserved  throughout.  They  have,  therefore,  always 
been  included  in  the  poetical  books. 

The  tendency  in  Hebrew  lyric  to  develop  into  the 
more  artificial  dramatic  form  has  been  already  noticed. 
This  tendency  was  encouraged  in  the  period  of  culture 
on  which  the  nation  entered  under  Solomon.     Ji,  how- 

1  "  Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci  Lectorem  delec- 
tando  pariterque  monendo."     (Hor.,  Ars  Poetica.) 

'  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  plainly  composed  of  various  col- 
lections, two  of  which  are  in  the  text  assigned  to  other  authors 
than  Solomon.  The  germ  of  the  work  appears  to  be  the  second 
part  (x.  1— xxii.  16),  which  are  mostly  from  the  pen  of  Solomon, 
or  collected  by  him. 

3  Ewald,  History,  iii.  £8d. 


over,  any  perfect  dramas  were  produced,  they  have 
perished.  Those  that  have  been  preserved,  though 
dramatic  both  in  spirit  and  form,  are  yet  in  many  par- 
ticulars, which  we  usually  expect  in  tliis  kind  of  com- 
position, deficient.  One  of  these,  the  Book  of  Job, 
though  its  date  will  possibly  always  remain  a  fruitful 
subject  of  controversy,  according  to  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  critics,  belongs  to  some  period  in  the  thi-ee 
centuries  between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah.  It  is  a  work 
which,  for  the  grandeur  of  its  conception  and  the 
sublimity  of  its  poetry,  surpasses  everything  else  in 
literature.  It  is  didactic  in  its  object,  but  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  drama  furnished  both  with  prologue  and 
epilogue,  and  conducted  throughout  with  consummate 
art.  The  other,  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  must  belong 
to  Solomon's  time,  or  a  period  not  very  far  removed 
from  it,  claims  by  its  name  {Shir  slvirim),  and  the  ex- 
quisite music  of  its  verse,  to  be  ranked  wdth  lyric 
poetry.  It  tells  the  story  of  faithful  shepherd-love,  and 
has  been  regarded  as  a  string  of  beautiful  pastoral 
idylls.  It  consists  in  reality  of  a  succession  of  dramatic 
scenes,  arranged  with  charming  effect  around  a  chorus 
and  three  actors.  Ewald  calls  it  "  an  undeniable  Hebrew 
opera,"'*  and  conjectures  that  many  others  of  the  same 
kind  may  have  been  produced  at  this  time,  but  have 
perished  because  they  had  less  direct  concern  with  lofty 
interests  than  other  Hebrew  literature. 

The  causes  which  made  the  age  of  Solomon  so 
favourable  to  general  culture,  to  higher  art,  and  wider 
knowledge,  were  not  without  elements  of  danger  to  the 
sacred  song  which  was  Israel's  peculiar  gift.  The  very 
eagerness  for  inquiry,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  of  aU 
kinds,  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  so  commended  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  might,  if  uncontrolled  by  strict 
moral  purpose  and  loyalty  to  the  truth  of  religion, 
gradually  weaken  or  corrupt  the  ancient  faith.  The 
delight  in  outward  idsible  forms  of  beauty  which  runs 
through  the  Canticles  might  be  divorced  from  purity 
and  become  the  more  perilous  in  proportion  to  its  grace 
and  charm.  The  poetry  inspired  by  it  would  not  cer- 
tainly be  pitched  in  the  tone  of  the  Psalms.  Solomon's 
Songs,  "  which  were  a  thousand  and  five,"  may  perhaps 
have  been  of  this  sensuous  kind.  If  any  religious  poems 
came  from  his  pen  and  found  their  way  into  the  Psalter, 
they  are  but  few.  Tradition  only  assigns  two  to  liim 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  and  cxxA-ii.).  The  latter  of  these  is  far  later 
than  liis  time.  The  former  may  with  more  probability 
bo  assigned  to  a  contemporary  poet  than  to  the  monarch 
himself.  It  reflects  the  condition  of  the  empire  imder 
Solomon.  The  geographic  range  of  view,  the  richness 
of  the  images  dmwn  from  nature,  the  general  tone  of 
contented  haj)piness  suit  the  time  when  there  was 
"abundance  of  peace,"  and  "Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his 
own  fig-tree  "  (1  Kings  iv.  25). 

In  order  to  trace,  even  in  outline,  the  history  of  psalm 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  touch  on  the  difficult 


■*  History,  iii.  281.     It  would  bo  out  of  place  to  enter  here  oa 
the  question  of  the  meauiag  of  Canticles. 
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question  of  the  probable  origin  and  formation  of  the 
Psalter.  If  we  could  have  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Tiymns  of  which  it  is  composed  arranged  in  certain 
chronological  order,  the  history  of  Hebrew  lyric  poetiy 
Tvould  be  easy.  But  although  there  are  traces  of  some 
■attempts  to  make  such  an  arrangement  in  their  present 
order,  the  result  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

The  Psalter  has  generally  been  considered  to  consist  of 
£ve  books.  Book  I.  contains  Ps.  i. — xli. ;  Book  11.,  Ps. 
xlii. — Ixxii. ;  Book  III.,  Ps.  Ixxiii. — Ixxxix. ;  Book  IV., 
Ps.  xc. — evi. ;  Book  Y.,  Ps.  cvii. — cl.  The  only  ground 
for  this  arrangement  is  the  doxology^  with  which  each  of 
these  divisions  is  concluded,  in  accordance  probably  with 
a  custom  common  in  the  Temple  service,  where  the  call 
to  praise  Jehovah  would  be  used  like  the  Gloria  Patri 
in  the  Christian  Church.  But  it  is  generally  agreed" 
that  there  are  three  distinct  collections,  Ps.  i. — xli.; 
Ps.  xlii. — Ixxxix. ;  Ps.  xc. — cl.,  which  were  arranged  at 
different  times,  the  collectors  availing  themselves  of 
previously  existing  hymn-books  or  groups  of  Psalms. 
Of  these,  the  Hebrew  text  assigns  seventy-three  to 
David,  twenty-four  to  David's  singers  (Asaph,  Heman, 
lEthan  or  Jeduthun,  and  the  sons  of  Korah),  two  to 
Solomon,  one  to  Moses,  while  fifty  are  anonymous. 
But  the  superscriptions  cannot  be  relied  on.  They  are 
sometimes  genuine,  and  represent  the  most  ancient 
tradition.  At  other  times  they  proceed  from  conjecture 
or  are  mere  inventions.  "  They  are  not  of  any  necessary 
authority,  and  their  value  must  be  weighed  and  tested 
by  the  usual  critical  processes."^  The  few  points  con- 
nected vriith  the  growth  of  the  Psalter,  which  stand  out 
"with  tolerable  certakity,  after  all  investigations,  may  be 
set  down  here.  The  first  collection  (Ps.  i. — xlii.)  contains 
more  Davidian  psalms  than  the  others.  A  collection  to 
preserve  these  was  made  about  Solomon's  time.  The 
hymn-book  thus  formed  was  employed  by  later  collectors, 
who  added  to  it  some  psalms  which  are  unquestionably 
much  later  than  David's  time.  There  is  reason  to 
connect  one  of  these  later  compilations  with  Hezekiah. 
"We  are  told  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  that  this  king,  when 
lie  kept  that  great  Passover  which  filled  all  Jerusalem 
■with  joy,  appointed  the  Levites  "  to  praise  Jehovah  in 
the  words  of  David,  and  of  Asaph  the  seer."  The 
second  collection  (Ps.  xlii. — Ixxxix.)  contains  psalms 
attributed  to  Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Korah,  who  were 
David's  singers,  as  well  as  some  to  Da^nd  himself.  We 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  some  collection  of  songs 
connected  with  these  names  was  made  at  this  time 
either  as  an  addition  to  Solomon's  book  or  as  a  separate 
compilation.  The  later  collection,  as  well  as  the  form 
in  which  the  earlier  ones  have  come  down,  and  even 

1  The  use  of  the  different  Divine  names  lends  a  characteristic 

feature  to  some  of  the  books. 

'  The  student  will  find  a  good  summary  of  the  conclusion  of 
Ewald  and  other  scholars  on  the  history  of  the  Psalter  iu  the 
appendix  to  the  Golden  Treasury  Psalter,  or  student's  edition  of 
The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged  by  Foar  Friends. 

3  This  criticism  must  of  course  be  partly  linguistic,  and  we  can 
do  no  more  than  accept  the  verdict  of  the  best  scholars  ;  but 
historical  nrgumeuts  can  he  appreciated  by  everybody  :  a  Psalm 
mentioning  the  captivity  could  not  have  been  written  by  David. 
(See  Ps.  xiv.) 
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some  of  their  contents,  must  be  referred  to  the  period 
succeeding  the  exile. 

According  to  this  theory,  we  should  seek  between 
Ps.  xlii.  and  xc.  for  the  compositions  of  the  period  on 
which  we  are  at  present  engaged.  The  subjects  of  some 
of  the  psalms  in  that  collection  fall  into  harmony  with 
what  we  know  from  the  historical  books.  Two  kings  of 
Judah,  after  Solomon,  took  a  deep  interest  in  literature, 
Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah,  who  both  made  meritorious 
efforts  for  the  promotion  and  cultivation  of  learniag. 
Jehoshaphat  appointed  public  instructors  to  teach 
throughout  his  dominions  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7) ;  "  Hezekiah 
established  a  society  of  learned  men  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  aU 
the  scattered  remains  of  earlier  literature  "  (Prov.  xxv, 
1).  Many  psalms  may  thus  have  been  preserved.  The 
circumstances  of  their  reigns  were  in  other  respects 
favourable  for  the  encouragement  of  psalmody.  "  Both 
monarchs  exerted  themselves  to  restore  the  Temple 
worship  and  to  provide  for  the  musical  celebration 
of  its  services."  Both  experienced  those  perils  and 
deliverances  which  call  forth  hymns  of  praise  and 
thanksgi-sang.  One  of-  them  was  himself  a  poet.  The 
plaintive  strain  composed  by  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery 
from  sickness,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  is  almost  worthy  a  place  amid 
the  hymns  of  David  himself  (Isa.  xxxviii.  9 — 20). 

"  How  far  any  of  the  Psalms  in  our  existing  collection 
can  be  placed  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  doubtful ; 
on  this  point  critics  are  divided ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  several  are  rightly  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Amongst  these  are  a  number  of  beautiful 
poems  by  the  Korahite  singers."  Conjecture  fixes  on 
the  Assyrian  captivity  for  the  date  of  Ps.  xlii.  (and 
xliii.)  and  Ixxxiv.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  captive  priest  or  Levite  as  he  sadly  gazed 
back  from  the  ridge  of  the  eastern  hills  on  the  land  of 
his  birth  and  affection.  "As  before  the  eyes  of  the 
exile  the  gazelle  of  the  forests  of  GUead  panted  after 
the  fresh  streams  of  water  which  there  descend  to  the 
Jordan,  so  his  soul  panted  after  God  from  whose  outward 
presence  he  was  shut  out.  The  river  with  its  winding 
rapids,  '  deep  calling  to  deep,'  lay  between  him  and  his 
home.  All  that  he  could  now  do  was  to  remember  the 
past  as  he  stood  '  in  the  land  of  Jordan,'  as  he  saw  the 
peaks  of  '  Hermon,'  as  he  found  himseK  on  the  eastern 
heights  of  Mizar,  which  remiuded  him  of  liis  banishment 
and  his  solitude."'*  But  another  group  of  odes  (Ps.  xlvi., 
xlvii.,  xlviii.)  may  with  much  more  certainty  be  referred 
to  this  period.  Tlie  striking  coincidences  of  thought 
and  expression  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  which 
belong  to  the  same  event,  leave  little  room  for  doubt  of 
the  date  of  these  exquisite  lyrics,  which  are  among  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  Hebrews. 
They  are  short,  but  full  of  art,  and  in  the  refinement 
and  elegance  of  their  style  they  show  an  advance  on 
the  older  triumphal  odes,  while  neither  in  fire  and 
passion  nor  in  grandeur  of   conception  do  they  fall 

■*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  viii.,  §  6. 
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below  tliem.  Tlio  -iGth  Psaliii  is  giveu  here  from  tho 
Golden  Treasunj  Psalter.  Tlio  reader  will  uotice  the 
regular  stauzas  marked  by  the  grand  refrain,  which 
has  been  inserted  after  verse  3  according  to  Ewald's 

conjecturo. 

PS.  xLvr. 

i.  God  a  refuge  in  storm  and  /t'mpesi. 
"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
A  very  present  bclp  iu  trouble ; 
Therefore  will  wa  not  fear,  though  the  earth  do  quake. 

Though  the  mouutaius  totter  iu  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
Though  the  waters  thereof  rage  aud  swell, 

And  though  the  mountains  shake  at  the  teuipest;  of  the  same. 
Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us, 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  tower  of  strength." 

ii.  As  the  stream  of  Siloam  so  hath  been  his  x>rcscnce  to  the 
besieged. 
"  There  is  a  stream  the  waters  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God, 
The  holy  places  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  Highest; 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved  j 

God  will  help  her,  the  morning  draweth  nigh. 
The  nations  raged,  the  kingdoms  were  moved. 

At  the  voice  of  his  thunder  the  earth  meltcth. 
Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts,  is  with  us. 

The  God.  of  Jacob  is  our  tower  of  strength." 

iii.  His  wonders  in  destroying  the  Assyrians. 
"  Come  hither  and  behold  the  work  of  Jehovah, 

What  wonders  He  hath  wrought  upon  the  earth ; 
He  maketh  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world, 

He  breaketh  the  bow  and  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder,  and 
burueth  the  chariots  in  the  fire. 
^t  still  Ibtn,  ;mlr  hnoto  Ibnt  3  am  6o&, 

3  toillbc  talttii  nrnong  Ibt  btatbcn,  3  toiU  ht  iialttti  in  l^t  lartlj. 
Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts,  is  with  us, 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  tower  of  strength." 

"  To  the  same  period  of  the  Assyi-ian  invasion  may- 
be referred  Ps.  Ixv.  and  Ixxvi.,  and  iiossibly  also  kxv."i 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  this  period 
which  prepares  the  attention  for  those  prophetic  voices 
which,  before  this  period  closes,  break  loud  and  clear  on 
the  ear.  Not  only  do  the  psalms  belonging  to  this  time 
form  a  noble  and  truthful  form  of  expression  for  the 
blended  sentiments  of  religion  aud  patriotism  which  at 
aU  times  possessed  the  hearts  of  Hebrews,  but  they  begin 
now  more  and  more  to  mterpret  those  prophetic  thoughts 

1  Perowne,  Psalms,  vol.  i.,  introduction,  from  which  much  of 
the  above  is  taken. 


which,  as  the  splendour  oi  David  and  Solomon  receded 

into  the  past,  took  more  j)owerful  hold  on  tho  people. 

David's  poetry  gives  sign  of  the  prophetic  gift,  but  it  is 

now  that  wo  hear  in  one  song  after  another  the  loud  and      ^ 

stirring  announcement  that  God  has  declared  lus  will  to 

Israel,  denouncing  injustice  aud  sin,  and  promising  life 

and  salvation  to  the  upright.     Henceforth  tho  "  golden 

thread  of  prophecy  "  is  never  lost.     Clearer  and  larger 

grows  tho  national  hope,  and  more  distinct  and  powerful 

the  voices  of  those  in  whom  it  burnt  with  Di^dne  flame, 

and  from  whom  it  shone  through  the  mighty  gift  of      I 

prophetic  song.     Ps.  xxxix.,  Ixii.,  Ivi.,  Ivii.  are  noble       ■ 

examples.     Their  authors  were  prophets,  but  unknown 

to  us.     There  have  sui'vived,  however,  in  the  ^vi-itings 

of  those  who  now  in  the  eighth  century  begin  to  follow 

one  another  so  fast  in  the  prophetical  ranks,  many  hymns 

and  odes  which  might  under  other  circumstances  have 

found  their  place  iu  the  Psalter.     Such  is  the  thanks- 

gi\'ing  hymn  in  the  Book  of  Jonah.     The  many  points 

of   resemblance  between  this  hymn  and  some  of  the 

existing  psalms  have  led  some  scholars  to  pronounce  it 

a  mere  compilation.     It  is  thought  to  be  moulded  on 

that  great  Hymn  of  Praise  which  Da^ad  has  left  us  in 

Ps.  xviii.     But  its  -^dgorous  tone  and  singularly  vivid 

touches  proclaim  it  to  be  an  original  ode.     What  could 

surpass  the  beauty  and  power  of  this  description,  in 

which  we  are  made  to  feel  the  reality  of  being  drowned? 

"  The  waters  compassed  me  about  to  the  soul. 
The  depth  closed  me  round  about. 
The  weeds  were  wrapt  about  my  head. 

1  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains ; 
The  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  me  for  ever, 

Yet  hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  the  pit,  0  Lord 
my  God." 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk 

contains  a  magnificent  psalm  which   displays  almost 

every   excellence    of   Hebrew  poetry;    and   amid  the 

sublime  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  scattered  numerous 

lyric  pieces   of   wonderful  force  and   beauty.     These, 

though  l)elonging  to  the  history  of  IjTical  poetry,  may 

be  left  till  the  prophetical  books  are  noticed.^ 

2  For  the  Ode  of  Habakkuk  see  Vol.  I.,  page  245  sq. 
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THE    PSYCHOLOGY   OF 

'E  have  stated  beforehand  that  we  must 
wait  for  the  New  Testament  dispensation 
to  find  the  full  aud  true  ])syc]iology  of  man, 
as  spirit,  sotil,  and  body,  stand  out  iu  all 
its  distinctness.  Earlier  revelations  never  contradict 
the  latei",  they  lead  up  to  it  and  confirm  it;  but  we 
must  not  look  for  the  same  explicit  statements  in  the 
one  as  iu  the  other.  Yain  attempts  have  been  made 
by  cabalists  and  others  to  extract  a  kind  of  trichotomy 
out  of  the  nepliesli,  ruach,  and  neshamali  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  if  they  corresponded  to  the  soul,  spirit, 
and  Di^-iue  Spirit  of  the  New  Testament  respectively. 


CHE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

But  this  is  fanciful;  nephesh  is  only  the  animating 
principle.  Tlie  psyche  of  Aristotle,  the  life  which  is 
common  to  all,  and  which  is  vegetative  only  in  plants, 
is  animate  in  sentient  creatures,  and  in  man  becomes 
rational  as  well.  Buacli  is  the  spirit  which  is  breathed 
into  every  nephesh,  and  neshamah  is  simply  the  act  of 
breathing.  It  is  the  ruach,  the  breath  of  God  (which, 
when  we  personify  under  New  Testament  teachiug,  we 
describe  as  God  the  Holy  Spirit^  that  breathes  a  breath, 
or  neshamah,  into  the  human  nephesh,  or  vital  self  (for 
seele,  soul,  is  only  another  name  for  seE;  see  Grimm, 
s.  v.).     This  is  very  far  from  the  trichotomy  of  the  New 
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Testament.  The  Old  Testament  is,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  dicliotomist  nor  triehotomist.  Man  is  the 
monad,  and  the  monad,  as  Lange  veiy  •well  remarks, 
"  resolves  itselB  first  of  aU  into  a  duality  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  and  then  into  a  triad  of  body,  soid,  and  spii'it."  It 
is  at  the  second  of  these  three  stages  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment leaves  off.  The  last  word  which  it  teaches  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Eccles.  xii.,  "  when  the  body  retiu-ns 
to  the  dust,  and  the  sph'it  to  God  that  gave  it."  The 
passages  which  some  psychologists  adduce  as  intima- 
tions of  the  ti-ichotomy  before  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given 
are  not  in  point,  such  as  the  words  of  the  Magnificat, 
"  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  iu  God  my  Sa-sdom*."  We  have  only  here  a 
common  Hebi-ew  parallelism;  the  soul,  or  nejphesh, 
and  the  spirit,  or  ruach,  are  identical,  or  nearly  so. 
Soul  iu  Hebrew  is  identical  Avith  self,  and  therefore  "  my 
soul "  means  only,  "  Myself  and  my  spii-it  magnify  the 
Lord."  If  this  were  aU,  tlie  dichotomy  would  be  as 
Scriptural  as  the  trichotomy,  and  it  is  the  uncritical  way 
in  which  passages  like  these  are  produced  which  rather 
weakens  than  suppoi-t«  the  argument  for  the  trichotomy. 
It  is  a  well-known  rule  in  law  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
overload  an  allegation ;  witnesses  who  do  not  strengthen 
the  testimony  with  some  fresh  point  of  e\ddence  rather 
weaken  it,  for  they  create  the  suspicion  that  they  may 
be  primed,  and  encourage  the  other  side  to  set  up 
counter  testimony  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  weaken 
the  case. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard,  then,  on  this  subject.  The 
proof  passages  of  the  trichotomy  amount  to  thi-ee  or  foui* 
at  most,  but  they  are  quite  decisive.  We  shaU  turn 
to  them  in  order,  but  we  must  first  clear  the  ground  by 
remai-king  on  the  truth  already  noticed,  that  the  psycho- 
logy of  Scripture  and  its  theology  reflect  and  throw  light 
on  each  other.  Under  a  carnal  dispensation,  such  as  the 
Old  Testament,  the  psychical  part  in  man  was  prominent ; 
under  a  spiritual,  such  as  the  New  Testament,  the  pneu- 
matical  comes  into  the  foreground.  Man  as  related 
to  the  eternal  and  divine  is  spu-it ;  as  related  to  the 
conscience,  he  is  soiil ;  as  related  to  the  earth  and  other 
li\-iug  creatures  in  it,  he  is  body.  All  these  three  relations 
are  implied  of  course  in  Old  Testament  teaching,  and  to 
that  extent  it  is  triehotomist  and  not  dichotomist  only. 
But,  uiasmuch  as  man's  relation  to  God  was  not  fidly 
brought  out  until  God  was  distinctly  revealed  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  for  this  reason  the  deeper  psycho- 
logical truths  of  Scripture  were  in  shadow,  in  the  same 
way  that  its  theology  was.  The  revelation  of  the  one 
waited  for  that  of  the  other.  The  distinct  personality 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  the  condition  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  the  spirit  as  a  tlistiuct 
faculty  iu  man. 

With  these  preliminaries,  which  explain  and  account 
for  the  comparative  silence  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
this  important  subject,  we  turn  to  those  texts  of  the 
New  Testament  which  may  be  regarded  as  proof  pas- 
sages of  the  trichotomy.  In  Heb.  iv.  12  we  read  that 
"the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder 


of  soul  and  spii'it,  as  if  of  both  joints  and  marrow." 
The  apposition  is  this — that,  as  a  sword  passes  through 
the  joints  into  the  marrow,  so  the  word  of  God  pierces  the 
psyche  and  enters  into  the  pneiima,  which  is  the  very 
marrow  of  oiu*  being.     Dean  Alford,  objecting  to  the 
anti-climax  implied  in  this  placing  of  the  literal  after  the 
fig-urative,  goes  so  far  as  to  understand  the  expression 
"  joints  and  marrow"  in  a  figurative  or  spu-itual  sense, 
as  if  the  pisyclie  and  pneuma  were  the  joints  and  marrow 
respectively  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.     This  may 
be  correct ;  we  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  imporianco 
either  way,  the  essential  element  in  the  thought  being 
that  the  word  of  God  is  a  two-edged  sword,  that  it 
pierces  so  as  to  penetrate,  not  as  if  dividing  asunder 
soul  from  spirit  (this  is  not  the  force  of  fiepia-ixov),  but  the 
dividing  of  lioth  soul  and  spirit.     The  word  of  God 
reaches  the  psyeliical  natui-e,  and,  as  we  shoidd  say,  cuts 
to  the  bone.     This   it  does  in  all  cases ;  in  the  case  of 
Paul  preaching  before  Felix  and  Festus,  as  well  as  to  the 
Phifippian  jailor,  or  to  Lydia,  "  whose  heart  the  Lord 
opened."     But  in  those  cases  where  it  is  quick  and 
j)owerful,  it  goes  much  deeper  than  the  psychical,  it 
reaches  the  marrow  itself,  it  becomes  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.     This  is  the  true 
criterion  of  spii-itual  work.      The  emotions  and  the  un- 
derstanding belong  to  the  psychical  part  of  man's  nature. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  reach  them.     The  law  can 
always  do  that ;   we  all  know  what  is  right,  and  we  all 
instinctively  feel  the  beauty  of  goodness.     Thus  far  our 
understandings  may  be  con^-inced  and  oiu"  emotions 
stirred.     But  real  conversion  is  a  deeper  as  weU  as  a 
more  lasting  work  than  this.     FeUx  trembled,  yet  he 
bade  Paid  go  his  way.     Festus  heard  him  gladly  as 
long  as  he  sat  with  Agrij)pa  on  the  judgment-seat  and 
Hstened  to  a  skilled  advocate  argiung  for  certain  Jewish 
customs  and  peculiarities.      But  the   spirit  was  not 
reached  iu  either  case,  as  with  the  Phihppian  jailor  and 
Lydia.      The   difference  was   this — that   there    is  au 
element  in  man  underlying  alike  the  emotions  and  the 
understanding.     What  that  element  is,  this  passage  by 
itself  does  not  teach  us,  but  the  hints  of  Scripture  else- 
where, as  well  as  oiu-  own  experience,  easUy  explain. 
It  is  the  will  or  conscience,  for  the  two  terms  connote 
the  same  idea.     When  the  will  is  exercised  only  on  its 
own  acts,  and  on  the  will  of  God  with  regard  to  those 
acts,  we  describe  it  as  conscience.    When  again  the  con- 
science becomes  active,  and  determines  what  those  acts 
shall  be,  we  describe  it  as  the  will.     Nothing  can  be 
more  misleading  than  the  old  controversies  about  a  free 
and  a  constrained  will.     Luther,  in  his    treatise  J)e 
servo  arhitrio,  goes  too  far.     He  holds  that  the  will  is 
enslaA'ed  after  as  much  as  before  conversion ;  the  only 
dilference  being  a  change  of  masters.     But  this  is  to 
misunderstand  what  freedom  means.     The  will  is  en- 
slaved, and  inactive  when  we  are  the  servants  of  sin. 
But   it   is   truly  enfranchised  when   the  conscience  is 
stiiTcd  and  we  begin  to  act  out  our  convictions.     Con- 
science gives  us  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  the  will  enables  us  to  act  on  that  knowledge. 
Accepting  Reid's   distinction  between  the  intellectual 
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and  active  power  in  man,  we  should  say  that  conscience 
belongs  rather  to  the  intellectual,  and  the  will  to  the 
active  powers.  But  if  vnU.  and  conscience  are  not 
identical  faculties,  they  are  inseparable.  Wanting  con- 
science, or  the  moral  sense,  it  is  inconceivable  how  the 
will  could  act  at  all,  or  what  it  could  exercise  itself  upon. 
Wanting  the  will,  the  moral  sense  would  bo  a  useless 
perception  of  certain  moral  qualities  in  actions,  to 
which  no  correspontliug  motive  for  action  was  attached 
on  our  part.  The  relation  of  wilL  to  conscience  is  veiy 
well  described  in  the  Collect  where  we  pray  that  "  we 
may  not  only  perceive  and  know  what  we  ought  to  do  " 
(the  conscience),  "  but  also  may  have  grace  and  power 
faithfully  to  fulfil  the  same  "  (the  will). 

The  distinction  of  psyche  and  pneuma  is  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
the  work  of  the  presence  of  the  Di^'ine  Word  in  the  soul 
or  self ;  for  we  use  the  word  "  soul "  in  its  etymological 
exactness  as  equivalent  to  self.  The  entrance  of  God's 
word  gives  understanding  to  the  simple.  As  soon  as 
it  enters  effectually  it  pierces  through  the  psyche,  the 
seat  of  the  intellect  and  emotions  ;  it  penetrates  into  the 
pneuma,  the  seat  of  the  conscience  and  "\vl11. 

Scripture  asserts  and  experience  confii-ms  the  distinc- 
tion between  deep  and  shallow  religious  impressions. 
The  jjarable  of  the  sower,  not  to  multiply  instances, 
brings  out  this  distinction  in  a  lively  way.  There  are 
three  classes  of  psychical  religionists — those  on  the  high- 
way, the  lowest  of  all;  next,  those  on  the  stony  ground; 
and,  lastly,  those  on  the  thorny  ground,  who  are  the 
nearest  of  all  to  the  truth.  But  this  mark  of  gi'ace  is 
wanting  in  all — the  ground  of  an  honest  and  good  heart. 
In  other  words,  neither  the  intellect  nor  the  emotions 
is  the  seat  of  saving  convictions.  A  man  may  be  in- 
telligently persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and 
sometimes  deeply  stu-red  with  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
but  his  moral  nature  is  not  yet  reached.  The  true, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  are  like  the  three  graces  : 

"  Nee  diversa  tamen  qualis  decet  esse  sororum." 

But  the  good  is  like  charity,  she  is  the  greatest  of  the 
three.  It  is  possible  to  cidtivate  the  time  and  the 
beautiful  without  going  on  fully  to  love  the  good.  The 
stirring  of  the  moral  sense  is  something  deep  and 
peculiar,  and  is  quite  distinguishable  from  our  per- 
ceptions either  of  its  truth  or  beauty.  We  may 
describe  our  sense  of  moral  goodness  by  illustrations 
taken  from  our  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  but 
it  is  never  the  result  of  the  latter.  To  attempt,  as  some 
moralists  have  done,  to  resolve  goodness  into  a  variety 
of  truth  or  beauty,  a  kind  of  mixed  product  of  the  two 
others,  is  to  destroy  its  essential  character.  On  this 
subject  we  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  of  Bishop 
Butler.  His  Sermons  on  Human  Nature  have  never 
been  replied  to.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  with  him  that 
we  do  -s-iolence  to  language,  which  is  always  a  reflection 
of  mind,  when  we  do  not  distinguish  between  injury  and 
hui-t,  between  duty  and  interest,  between  our  desires  and 
the  governing  principle,  which,  so  far  from  bcmg  the 
sum  total  of  those  desires  as  the  utilitarian  tliiuks  it  to  be, 


is  often  directly  opposed  to  them.  These  arguments  for 
the  reaUty  of  conscience,  which  we  only  refer  to  here, 
confirm  our  distinction  between  psyche  and  pneuma. 
The  pneimia  is  the  seat  of  the  conscience,  and  thus  the 
word  of  God,  when  it  enters  there,  pierces  to  the  dinding 
asimdcr  of  joints  and  marrow,  i.e.  between  the  intellectual 
perceptions  and  the  moral  convictions.  As  the  marrow 
lies  inside  the  bone,  and  the  joints  or  muscles  outside, 
so  the  pneuma  is  related  to  the  psyche ;  it  is  the  inner- 
most of  all  nearest  the  ego,  or  will ;  it  is  indeed  the  will 
in  essence.  Thus  the  word  of  God,  when  it  effectually 
enters  man's  nature,  becomes  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.  It  discovers  the  man  to  him- 
self, lays  bare  all  the  evasions  and  deceptions  of  seK-love, 
follows  the  heart  into  all  its  labyrinths  and  windings  of 
self -pleasing  and  deceit,  and  ends  at  last  by  dragging  the 
conscience,  culprit-like,  out  of  its  hiding-place,  where, 
like  Adam,  it  liides  itself  among  the  trees  of  the  garden 
from  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God.  Nothing  is  naked  or 
hidden  from  that  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and 
when  He  sends  his  sharp  two-edged  sword  of  the  word 
into  the  soul  it  cuts  deeper  than  into  the  mere  psychical 
or  natural  life,  it  enters  the  pneuma  and  startles  the 
conscience  out  of  its  slumber  with  a  voice  which  will 
not  be  silenced  or  smothered. 

We  collect  then  from  this  passage  that  true  pneuma- 
tical  life  can  only  arise  from  the  action  of  the  word  on 
the  conscience.  Wanting  either  of  these  two  factors  of 
the  spiritual  life,  the  conscience  continues  dead  and  evU. 
Hence  the  importance  of  linking  together  faith  and  a 
good  conscience,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  shows  in  more  than 
one  i^assage  (1  Tim.  i.  19  ;  iii.  9).  To  put  aAvay  a  good 
conscience  is  to  make  shipwreck  as  concerning  the 
faith.  In  the  case  where  the  conscience  is  seared  or 
cauterised,  as  with  a  hot  iron,  there  the  apostacy  from  the 
faith  is  final.  It  may  take  different  shapes  in  different 
ages,  but  the  condition  and  cause  is  the  same  eveiywhere. 
It  is  the  conscience  or  pneuma  which  is  diseased,  and 
when  this  case  is  complete  we  have  then  the  state  of 
second  death.  Then  not  only  is  there  the  death  of  the 
first  Adam,  but  the  death  in  trespasses  and  sins,  which 
is  the  normal  condition  of  man  in  his  present  fallen 
state.  The  second  death  arises  from  the  loss  of  that 
germinal  principle  of  the  second  Adam,  by  which 
we  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  "  having 
escaped  the  corruptions  which  are  in  the  world  through 
lust."  Scripture  abounds  with  waniing  on  this  sub- 
ject. Certain  \'ices  are  not  only  heinous  in  themselves, 
but  have  also  this  additional  evil,  that  they  deaden 
the  slumbering  pneuma  or  conscience.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  that  light 
which  is  in  us  may  become  darkness.  How  great 
then  is  that  darkness  !  It  is  the  state  when  even  the 
mind  and  conscience  is  defiled ;  the  state  which  is 
marked  out  in  the  concluding  verses  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  when  men  led  away  by  passion,  not  only 
did  those  things,  but  also  had  pleasure  in  them  that 
did  them ;  when  they  put  good  for  e^-il,  and  evil  for 
good ;  jjut  sweet  for  bitter,  and  bitter  for  sweet. 
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iHE  next  town  the  Israelitish  host  would 
have  attacked  in  regular  succession  was 
Gibeon.  This  city,  connected  in  after 
years  with  deeds  of  bloodshed'  over- 
shadowing the  magnificent  and  touching  memories  of 
the  opening  days  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  iii.  4 — 14 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  3 — 13),  was  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of 
HiAdtes  (Josh.  xi.  19).  It  is  described  (x.  2)  as  "  a  gi-eat 
city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities."  Panic-stricken  at  the 
fall  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  hopeless  of  resistance,  they 
resolved  to  employ  craft,  that  at  least  they  might  save 
their  lives.  So  they  presented  themselves  to  Joshua, 
who  had  returned  to  the  entrenched  camp  at  Gilgal,  and 
pretending  that  they  were  ambassadors  dispatched  from 
a  very  far  country,  to  which  the  fame  of  the  mihtary 
exploits  of  the  Israelites  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan 
had  penetrated,  to  make  a  league  mth  the  invaders,  they 
exhibited  their  frayed  sacks,  and  torn  wine-skins,  and 
patched  shoes,  and  mouldy  bread,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  tale.  "With  culpable  negligence,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  entirely  to  acquit  Joshua,  the  leaders 
of  Israel  credited  the  story  at  once,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  the  new-comers  without  seeking  God's 
guidance.  "  The  men  took  of  their  victuals,"  that 
sacred  token  of  friendship  in  the  East,  "  and  asked  not 
counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  "  (ix.  14).  Three  days 
after  the  league  had  been  ratified  with  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  the  mortifying  truth  was  discovered.  "  They 
heard  that  they  were  their  neighbours,  and  that  they 
dwelt  among  them"  (ix.  16).  The  people's  indignation 
at  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  on  them  was 
exasperated  when  on  the  third  day  they  reached  the 
Gibeonite  cities,  and  discovered  how  rich  the  spoil  was 
of  which  the  rash  credulity  of  their  rulers  had  deprived 
them.  But,  notwithstanding  their  murmurings,  the 
Lord's  oath,  though  procured  by  fraud,  must  not  be 
broken.  "  We  have  sworn  to  them  by  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel :  now,  therefore,  we  may  not  touch  them"  (ver. 
19).  Yet,  to  punish  their  treachery,  Joshua  condemned 
them  and  their  descendants  to  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle, to  be  employed  in  the  menial  labour  of  hewing 
the  wood  and  drawing  the  water  required  for  the 
sacrifices.  Thankful  to  escape  massacre  on  any  terms, 
the  Gibeonites  submissively  accepted  the  degrading 
sentence,  and  undertook  the  tributary  service  imposed 
upon  them  without  remonstrance.  "  Now,  behold,  we  are 
in  thine  hand :  as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee 
to  do  imto  us,  do.  And  so  did  Joshua  unto  them,  and 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not "  (ix.  23 — 26). 

1  The  bloody  encounter  between  the  men  of  David  and  the 
men  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  12 — 17)  ;  the  murder  of  Amasa  by 
Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  4—13)  ;  and  the  execution  of  Joab  by  order  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  2&-34). 


The  consequences  of  this  league  with  the  Gibeonites 
were  most  momentous.  The  petty  kings  or  chieftains 
of  Southern  Palestine,  the  king  of  Jelms,  or  Jerusalem, 
being  their  recognised  leader,  alarmed  at  the  fall  of 
Jericho  and  Ai,  wliich  had  opened  up  the  approaches 
to  their  own  territory,  had  already  concerted  measures 
for  a  joint  attack  on  the  invaders,  when  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  was  increased  by  the  news  of  the  defection  of 
the  important  city  of  Gibeon.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost  in  punishing  this  perilous  treachery.  Their  forces 
were  gathered  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  the  siege 
opened.  But  before  the  city  was  entii-ely  invested  the 
Gibeonites  found  time  to  send  tidings  of  their  peril  to 
Joshua,  who  had  again  retm-ned  to  his  head-quarters  at 
Gilgal.  The  extreme  urgency  of  then*  situation  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  message — "  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy 
servants  ;  come  up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help 
us  :  for  aU  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  on  the 
mountains  are  gathered  together  against  us"  (x.  6). 
The  greatness  of  the  j)eril — imminent  not  to  Gibeon 
alone,  but  to  Israel  also — is  at  once  apparent  to  Joshua. 
If  Canaan  is  to  be  conquered,  Gibeon  must  l)e  relieved, 
and  that  instantly.  So  he  starts  without  a  moment's 
delay,  travels  aU  night,  and,  by  a  forced  march,  accom- 
plishes in  a  few  hours  a  distance  which  had  previously 
taken  three  days.  In  the  early  morning,  before  the 
besiegers  could  have  heard  of  his  having  left  his  camp 
by  the  Jordan,  Joshua  and  his  soldiers,  sti-ong  in  the 
assurance  given  by  God  that  "  not  a  man  of  them 
should  stand  before  him "  (x.  8),  burst  on  the  unsus- 
pecting enemy  and  discomfit  them  utterly.  The  huge 
host — the  largest  Joshua  liad  yet  encountered — is  driven 
before  him  up  the  rocky  ascent  to  the  mountain  village 
of  Beth-horon  the  Upper.  They  cross  the  ridge,  and, 
in  headlong  flight,  rush  down  the  slippery  rocks  of  the 
precipitous  descent  that  leads  to  the  lower  village  of 
the  same  name — Beth-horon  the  Nether.^  There  a  fierce 
tempest,  partial  as  the  sudden  storms  of  mountain  regions 
usually  are,  for  the  pursuers  were  unharmed  by  it, 
accompanied  vrith  hail-stones  of  prodigious  size,  bursts 
on  the  fugitives,  and  completes  their  discomfiture.  As 
afterwards  against  Sisera,  "  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  them,"  and,  stricken  down  by  the  hand 
of  God,  "  they  were  more  which  died  with  hailstones 


2  Between  the  two  Beth-horons  is  a  steep  pass,  still  very  rocky 
and  rough,  though  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  iu  many  places, 
and  the  path  formed  into  steps.  The  main  road  from  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  sea-coast  lay  through  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  and  accordingly  both  the  Beth-horons  were  secured  by 
Solomon  with  strong  fortifications  (2  Chron.  viii.  5).  It  was  in 
this  pass  that  Judas  Maccaboeus  fell  suddenly  on  the  Syrians  and 
routed  them.  Here,  too,  the  Roman  army,  under  Cestius  Gallus, 
after  being  driven  from  its  position  before  Gibeon  by  an  impetuous 
attack  of  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  sustained  severe  losses  in 
men  and  baggage  from  the  insurgents.  (Espin,  Speaker's  Com- 
mentarij,  in  loc.) 
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than  they  whom  the  chiidi'en  of  Israel  slew  with  the 
sword  "  (x.  11). 

And  then,  while  the  vanquished  Amorites  were 
rushing  in  wild  confusion  down  the  mountain  pass, 
eager  to  reach  their  strongholds  or  to  find  refuge  in 
the  rocky  fastnesses  with  which  the  district  abounds,' 
Joshua,  gazing  down  on  them  from  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  and  apprehensive  lest  the  day  shoidd  prove  too 
short  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  uttered  that 
bold  apostrophe,  that  magnificent  venture  of  faith, 
quoted  from  the  Book  of  Jasher,-  in  which  the  servant 
of  the  true  God  called  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
His  ministers,  to  stand  still  and  aid  the  overthrow  of 
then'  idolatrous  worshippers :  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 
How  this  prayer  was  answered — ^by  what  precise  mira- 
culous agency  the  light  of  the  day  was  extended  over  that 
district  to  enable  Israel  to  complete  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies  before  nightfall,  we  cannot  say,  for 
God  has  not  thought  fit  to  record  it.  But  that  it  was 
answered  is  certain.^  Before  the  prolonged  day  closed 
in,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  feU  on  "  the  Valley  of 
Gazelles,"'  God's  promise  had  been  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  Not  a  man  of  the  enemies  had  stood  before 
Joshua;  all  had  been  delivered  into  his  hand.  Long 
and  deservedly  did  the  marvels  of  that  day — a  day 
which,  at  one  sudden  blow,  secm*ed  the  possession  of 
the  Land  of  Promise  to  Israel — remain  engi-aven  on 
the  memory  of  the  nation.  "  There  Avas  no  day  like 
that  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man  :  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel  " 
(x.  U). 

The  host  was  overthrown,  but  the  five  chieftains  had 
escaped  and  lay  concealed  in  a  well-known  cave,"  over- 
shadowed with  a  grove  of  trees,  at  Makkedah.  Joshua, 
to  secure  his  prey,  gave  orders  that  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  should  be  blocked  by  huge  stones  until  the  rcturu 
of  the  army  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  afforded 
opportunity  for  a  public  execution.     Then  the  cave  was 


1  Beth-horon  signifies  "  bouse  of  caves." 

2  We  have  one  other  passage  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
namely,  the  elegy  over  Saul  ami  Jouathan,  eutitled  "the  Bow" 
(2  Sam.  i.  18 — 27).  We  should  probably  not  be  wrong  iu  infeiTiug 
from  these  two  quotations  that  this  book  wcs  a  collection  of  his- 
torical odes  celebrating  the  exploits  of  tho  chief  heroes  of  the 
theocracy.  Jasher,  connected  etyuiologically  with  "  Jeshurun," 
the  poetical  designation  of  Israel,  siguities  "  upright"  (cf.  Numb, 
xxiii.  10,  "  Let  nie  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,''  reshdnin). 

3  The  only  legitimate  iuteri)retation  of  this  passage,  including 
not  only  the  poetical  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher  (vs.  12, 
13,  begiuningi,  but  also  the  prose  comment  (vs.  13,  11),  iu  which 
the  fact  is  distinctly  reasserted,  is  that,  by  some  miraculous  agency, 
the  daylight  was  prolougod  over  the  district  in  a  way  enabling 
Joshua  to  finish  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  The  miracle  was 
distinctly  local,  confined  to  the  nciu'hbourhood  of  Gibeon  and 
Ajalon,  and  we  may  thcrt'foro  safely  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  of 
the  suspension  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  which  has  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  iutelligent  believer,  as  well  as  a  fertile 
source  of  objection  to  the  sceptic.  An  extension  of  the  daylight 
by  natural  causes — increased  refraction,  or  the  like — satisfies  all 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  passage,  when  we  bear  iu  niiud 
that  tiie  language  is  certainly  poetical  and  figurative,  and  no  more 
intended  to  be  accepted  literally  than  the  analogous  expressions 
Judg.  V.  20  ;   P.<i.  xviii.  9,  15  ;   cxiv.   ,  ;   Isa.  xiii.  10. 

■*  "The  Valley  of  Ajalon."     Ajulou  =  "  hinds,"  or  "  gazelles." 
*  "  The  cave  "  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  (Josh.  x.  16,  17). 


opened,  and  the  five  kings  were  dragged  from  its.  re- 
cesses. Israel  saw  these  mighty  monarchs,  whose 
names  had  inspired  such  dread,  grovelling  in  the  dust 
before  the  conqueror.  The  chief  warriors  were  bidden 
to  approach,  and,  as  a  token  of  complete  overthrow, 
Ijlant  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  kings. 
"As  these  captive  kings  lay  powerless  before  them, 
trodden  beneath  then*  feet,  so  would  all  their  enemies 
who  should  make  war  upon  them  be  laid  prostrate  by 
the  Lord."''  They  were  then  put  to  death,  and  their 
bodies  hxmg,  each  on  its  own  tree,  till  the  evening,  when 
they  were  taken  down  and  "  cast  into  the  cave  wherein 
they  had  been  hid,"  the  door  of  which  was  once  more 
closed  by  the  same  huge  stones.  The  kings'  prison- 
house  became  their  sepulchre. 

With  characteristic  promptitude  Joshua  pursued  his 
success.  City  after  city  fell,  tribe  after  tribe  was  ex- 
terminated in  rapid  succession.  Of  Makkedah,  Libnah, 
Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir,  the  brief  and  stem 
record  is  the  same  :  "  He  left  none  remaining,  but 
utterly  destroyed  aU  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  commanded.  All  these  kings  and  their  land  did 
Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the  Lord  God  fought 
for  Israel"  (x.  40 — 42).  Southern  Palestine  was  now 
conquered,  the  work  immediately  before  Joshua  was 
completed,  and  once  more  Joshua  and  aU  Israel  returned 
to  the  camp  at  Gilgal. 

The  turn  of  Northern  Palestine  was  now  to  come. 
"With  impolitic  indifference  the  northern  chieftains 
had  looked  on  during  the  sul)jugation  of  the  south. 
They  now  saw  the  tide  of  conquest  roll  back  on  them- 
selves, and,  too  late,  began  to  prepare  for  their  defence,"'' 
A  powerful  confederacy  was  formed,  embracing  all 
the  tribes  that  had  not  yet  fallen  before  Joshua,  of 
which  Jabin,  the  king  of  Hazor,^  was  the  head.  An 
enormous  army,  "  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea- 
.shore  in  midtitude,"  was  mustered  and  encamped  at  the 
waters  of  Merom.^  For  the  first  time  in  these  wars 
mention  is  made  of  horses  and  chariots  "  very  many." 
The  host  was  formidable,  both  in  numbers  and  militaiy 
preparation.  But  Joshua  is  forbidden  to  fear.  Their 
defeat  should  be  immediate  and  total.  At  that  selfsame 
hour  on  the  morrow  the  Lord  would  have  "  delivered 
them  up  all  slain  before  Israel."  He  should  hough 
their  liorses,'"  and  bum,  as  an  accursed  thing,  "  their 
chariots  with  fii-e  "  (xi.  6).  As  before  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, Joshua's  prompt  decisiveness  secui'ed  him  the 
victory.  Almost  before  the  kings  could  have  learnt 
that  he  had  left  Gilgal,  he  and  his  soldiers  burst  upon 


G  Keil  on  Josh.  x.  25. 

'   Milmau,  Historij  «f  the  Jews,  book  v. 

-''  Hazor  signifies  "  enclosed,"  or  "  fortified."  It  is  described  by 
Josephtis  as  overlooking  the  lake  of  Mcrom. 

'•>  "The  waters  of  Merom"  have  been  usually  identified  with  the 
uppermost  of  the  three  lakes  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  taking  its  name  Mevom,  or  "  the  high  lake,"  from  its  up- 
land situation.  It  is  described  as  half  morass,  half  tarn,  about 
seven  miles  long  and  six  broad  at  its  greatest  width,  surrounded 
l)y  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  reeds  abounding  in  wild  fowl. 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  390.) 

1"  Or  "hamstring  ;"  i.e.,  cut  the  sinews  of  the  hack  part  of  the 
thighs,  which  would  lame  the  horses  immediately. 
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tliem.  Taken  thus  by  surprise,  their  immense  numbers 
only  increased  the  confusion  of  the  Canaauites,  ■which 
the  horses  and  chariots  would  render  more  inextricable. 
The  rout  was  complete.  The  Cauaanites  were  chased 
westward  to  Zidon  and  eastward  to  the  ralley  of 
Mizpeh.  The  conqueror  returned  to  finish  the  action 
by  the  capture  of  Hazor.  This  city,  like  Ai  and  Jericho, 
was  burnt.  The  rest  of  the  cities  taken  in  this  campaign 
were  simply  pillaged,  and  left  standing  •'  each  on  its  own 
hm"(xi.  13). 

The  conciseness  of  the  narrative  forbids  our  pursuing 
Joshua's  subjugation  of  Canaan  in  detail.      We  are 


told  no  more  than  that  the  war  with  the  kings  lasted 
"  a  long  time  "  (xi.  18).  Five  years,  at  least — according 
to  another  reckoning,  seven  years — were  employed  in 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  land.  By  this  time  the 
seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites  properly  so  called  had 
been  entirely  vanquished.  Thirty-one  kings  had  faUen 
by  the  sword.  Every  city,  except  those  of  the  Gibeonites, 
had  been  sacked  and  its  inhabitants  j)ut  to  death. 
Joshua  had  taken  "  the  whole  land,  according  to  aU  that 
the  Lord  had  said  to  Moses  ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an 
inheritance  unto  Israel  according  to  their  divisions  by 
their  tribes.    And  the  land  rested  from  war  "  (xi.  23). 
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ANTELOPES  (concluded). 
I'SE  Oiyx  has  been  referred  to  by  various 
writers  under  vai-ious  names;  it  is  the 
Antilope  leucoryx  of  Pallas ;  the  Anti- 
loj)e  algazella  of  Riii^pell;  the  milk-white 
antelope  of  Pennant;  the  white  antelope  of  Shaw; 
the  abu-hard,  jachmur  and  yazmur  of  the  Ai-abs  (though 
they  also  apply  this  name  to  the  bubale).  It  inhabits 
North  and  "West  Africa,  Nubia,  Senaar,  and  Senegal. 
Dr.  Tristram  tells  us  that  ''  the  oryx  is  stiU  found  on 
the  confines  of  the  Holy  Land,  though  strictly  an  in- 
habitant of  the  desert ; "  that  though  he  did  not  obtain 
^ny  specimen,  he  approached  quite  near  enough  to  be 
able  to  identify  it  by  the  shape  of  its  horns.  These 
horns,  wliich  are  enormously  long,  are  frequently  to 
be  pui'chased  in  the  bazaars  of  Damascus.  From  the 
general  white  colour  of  its  body,  this  antelope  received 
the  Greek  name  leiicoryx,  i.e.,  "  the  white  oryx."  The 
animal  figured  is  di-awn  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Oryx  gazella,  or  gems-boc  (the  repre- 
sentative of  the  0.  leucoryx),  is  found  in  South  Africa ; 
it  has  long  straight  horns,  which,  like  its  relative  in 
North  Africa  and  Syria,  it  can  use  with  deadly  eii'ect. 

Another  species  of  antelope  seems  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  under  the  name  of  dishon,  rendered 
*'  pygarg  "  in  our  version.  It  occurs  only  in  Dent.  xiv. 
■5,  as  one  of  the  names  of  animals  allowed  as  food.  Tlie 
Septuagint  and  Yulgate  versions  give  vvyapyos  and 
pygargus  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
implying  that  the  animal  in  question  is  a  deer  or  ante- 
lope, "  haviog  a  white  rump."  This  character  l^elongs 
to  several  antelopes.  Nothing  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Hebrew  term  dishun  beyond  the  fact  tliat  it  pro- 
hably  signifies  "  a  leaper."  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
■that  the  Addax  antelope  is  identical  with  the  strepsi- 
ceros  mentioned  by  Pliny  {N.  H.  xi.  37),  for  when  this 
species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length  re-discovered 
by  Hemprich  and  RiippeU,  it  was  found  to  be  called 
"by  its  Arabic  name  of  ahas  or  adas,  the  very  name 
which  Pliny  gives  as  the  local  one  of  his  strepsiceros. 
The  Addax  nasomaculatus  may  be  the  dishun  of  the 


Hebrew  Bible  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  other  animal  that 
has  a  better  claim  to  represent  the  word ;  and  although 
at  present  it  is  not  found  in  Palestine,  it  may  have 
occurred  there  formerly,  for  it  is  now  known  to  inhabit 
Egy]_jt  and  the  Sahara,  Nubia  and  Arabia. 

There  is  much  less  imcertainty  as  to  what  antelope  is 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  word  yaclimur,  occurring  only 
in  Dent.  xiv.  5,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  animals 
allowed  by  the  Le^dtical  law  for  food,  and  in  1  Kings  iv. 
23,  as  forming  part  of  the  provision  for  Solomon's  taljle. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  versions  here  give  ^ov^aXos  and 
bubalus  as  the  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  term, 
while  our  English  version  renders  it  by  "  fallow  deer." 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  word  fiovfiaXos 
or  Povfia\is,  the  Latin  bubalus,  denotes  the  bovine 
antelope,  Alceplialus  bubalis.  Herodotus  (iv.  192), 
Aristotle  [H.  A.  iii.  6),  Diodorus  (ii.  51),  Oppian  (Cyneg. 
ii.  300),  Polybius  (xii.  3,  5),  speak  of  this  antelope  as 
an  inhabitant  of  North  and  East  Africa.  In  a  fragment 
of  ^schylus  the  Greek  poet  mentions  "  the  freshly- 
caught  bubalis  food  for  a  lion ; "  while  Oi)pian  describes 
the  bubale  at  some  length. 

Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  viii.  15)  says  that  the  common 
people  in  theii'  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of 
bubalus  to  the  bison  and  the  iirus ;  biit  the  animal 
properly  so  called,  he  adds,  is  found  in  Africa,  and  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  stag ;  in  other  words,  the 
animal  is  one  of  the  bo-sdne  antelopes.  The  evidence, 
then,  that  the  bubalus  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
denotes  the  Alceplialus  bubalis  of  modei-n  zoologists  is 
complete,  but  how  shall  we  identify  the  bubale  with  the 
yaclimur  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  Here  again  is 
very  good  evidence.  Yachm  ur  is  one  of  the  Arabic  names 
for  the  bubale,  which  by  the  Arabs  of  North  Africa  is 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  belcher-el-ivash, 
i.e.,  wild  cattle.  Freytag,  in  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  under 
the  word  yaclimur,  has  the  following :  ''Yaclimur,  ruber ; 
animal  ad  genus  pertinens  cui  est  apud  Arabes  nomen 
behlcer-el-ivasli."  Yaclimur  is  from  a  root  meaning 
"to  be  red;"  this  antelope  varies  in  colour  from  red 
to  pale  brown.     There  is  then  every  reason,  we  think, 
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to  conclude  tliat  tlio  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  yachmur  is  the  bo^dne  antelope,  Ahephalus 
bubalis. 

ELEPHANT. 

Of  the  natural  order  Proboscidia,  represented  only 
by  the  two  species  of  elephant,  we  have  no  distinct 
mention  in  the  canonical  books,  if  we  except  1  Kings 
X.  22  and  2  Cliron.  ix.  21,  where  our  translators  for 
"ivory"  in  the  text  read  "elephants'  teeth"  in  the 
margin.  Frequent  mention  of  elephants,  however,  is 
made  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Maccabees,  where 
we  read  that  Lysias,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Southern  Syria  by  Antiochus  Epiphaues, 
employed  many  of  these  animals  in  his  wars  against 
the  Jews.  At  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bethsura,  on  the 
Idumean  frontier,  the  royal  force  under  the  command 


midst  of  the  battle,  slaying  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  so  that  they  were  divided  from  him  on  both, 
sides.  Which  done,  he  crept  under  the  elephant,  and 
thrust  him  under,  and  slew  him :  whereupon  the  elephant 
felldo^\Ti  upon  him,  and  there  ho  died"  (1  Mace.  vi.  43 — 
46).  We  also  read  that  Antiochus  Ej)iphanes,  the  father 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,  "entered  Egypt  with  a  greai 
multitude,  with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen, 
and  a  great  navy,  and  made  war  against  Ptolemee,  king- 
of  Egypt"  (1  Mace.  i.  17,  18).  Elephants  are  also  men- 
tioned in  other  passages  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Though  the  name  of  the  elephant  is  not  found  in  the  text 
of  our  English  version,  the  Hebrew — or  rather  Hebraized 
form  of  the  Sanskrit — name  occurs  in  1  Kings  x.  22, 
and  2  Chron.  ix.  21.  King  Solomon  "  had  at  sea  a 
nuTy  of  Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hii*am :  once  in 
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of  Lysias,  in  the  temporary  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
consisted  of  "  an  hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  twenty 
thousand  horsemen,  and  two  and  thirty  elephants 
exercised  in  battle.  These  went  through  Idumea  and 
pitched  against  Bethsura  [Betli-tsur,  '  house  of  rock,'), 
which  they  assaulted  many  days,  making  engines  of 
war ;  but  they  of  Bethsura  came  out,  and  burned  them 
with  fire,  and  fought  valiantly.  Upon  this  Judas  re- 
moved from  the  tower,  and  pitched  in  Bathzacharias, 
over  against  the  king's  camp.  Then  the  king  rising 
very  early  marched  fiercely  with  his  host  towards  Bath- 
zacharias, where  his  ai-mies  made  them  ready  for  battle, 
and  sounded  the  trumpets.  And  to  the  end  they  might 
provoke  the  elephants  to  fight,  they  shewed  them  the 
blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries  "  (1  Mace.  \\.  30 — 34). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Eleazar,  "  percei^-ing 
that  one  of  the  beasts,  armed  with  roj-al  harness,  was 
higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  supposing  that  the  king  was 
upon  him,  put  himself  in  jeopardy,  to  the  end  he  might 
deliver  his  people,  and  get  him  a  perpetual  name : 
wherefore  ho  ran  upon  him  courageously  through  the 


three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,, 
and  silver,  ivory  (shen-habbim),  apes,  and  peacocks;" 
the  Hebrew  word  literally  meaning  "  teeth  of  ele- 
phants," as  in  the  marginal  reading.  Ivory,  the  valued 
product  of  the  elephant,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  this  we  wiU  turn  our  attention.  The 
Hebrew  word,  which,  excepting  in  the  two  passages 
quoted  above,  is  always  translated  "ivory,"  is  shen, 
"a  tooth."  It  is,  indeed,  the  name  of  the  twenty- 
first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  w,  from  its  tooth- 
like  form.  The  first  notice  of  ivory  occurs  in  the 
liassages  which  speak  of  its  introduction  uito  Palestine 
from  Ophir  together  with  apes,  gold,  and  peacocks,  and 
almug-trees  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  As  all  these  pro- 
ducts are  Indian,  and  the  Hebrew  words  almost  certainly 
Hebraized  forms  of  Sanskrit  names,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ivory  was  imported  from  some  part  of 
Hindostan  or  Ceylon.  As  Solomon  was  the  first  Jewish 
king  to  introduce  ivory  into  Judea,  so  he  was  the  first 
to  use  it.  In  2  Chron.  ix.  17,  we  are  told  that  King 
Solomon  "  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it 
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with  pure  gold."  Later  on  Ahab  made  for  himself  "  a 
house  of  ivory  "  (1  Kings  xxii.  39) ;  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  king's  palace  was  actually  made  of  ivory, 
but  that  ivory  panelling  and  carving  adorned  the 
walls,  roofs,  and  rooms.  Such  was  the  palace  of 
Menelaus,  described  by  Homer. 

"  View'st  thou  unmoved,  O  ever  honoured  most ! 
These  prodigies  of  art,  and  wondrous  cost ! 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines ; 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay. 
And  studded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray." 

(Pope's  Odijs.,  iv.  83—88.) 

(See  also  OcZ.  xix.  564;  YirgU,  ^n.  vi.  896.)  "Ivory 
palaces "  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  xlv.  8 :  "  All  thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia  :  out  of 


country.  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  balsam  and  cassia, 
myrrh,  balm,  sweet  calamus  and  cinnamon,  and  other 
odoriferous  spices  in  glowing  terms,  and  especially 
mentions  the  houses  of  the  Minoei,  adorned  with  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  "  precious  stones,  and  other  things  which 
men  esteem  of  great  value "  (Diodor.  Sic,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  47).  It  has  been  already  stated  that  these  Miucei 
hved  in  Spicy  Arabia,  and  that  Diodorus  makes  special 
mention  of  the  aromatics  of  the  country;  when  this  is. 
coupled  with  what  the  same  author  says  about  ivory- 
adorned  houses,  we  have  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  minni  of  the  45th  Psalm  refers  to  the  people  of 
that  name.     The  words  would  then  be  thus  rendered  : — 

"  Myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia  are  all  thy  garments  ; 
From  the  ivory  palaces  of  the  Minni  have  they  made  thee  glad." 
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the  ivory  palaces  whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad  " — 
a  very  obscure  passage,  for  which  various  explanations 
have  been  proposed.  Mr.  Perowne  reads  the  passage 
thus — 

"  '  Myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia  are  all  thy  garments  ; 
Out  of  ivory  palaces  hath  music  made  thee  glad.'  " 

[The  Psalms,  vol.  i.,  p.  219.) 

This  makes  very  good  sense.  The  difficult  word  is 
minni  ('•sp),  which  may  be  taken  as  an  abridged  form  of 
the  plural  minnim  (n'2n),  "  stringed  instruments."  But 
minni  may  be  the  land  of  the  Minni  (see  Jer.  li.  27),  a 
portion  of  Armenia,  the  Mannai  and  Mannas  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions :  we  would  then  read,  "  From 
palaces  adorned  with  Armenian  ivory  they  make  thee 
glad."  (See  Fiirst,  Lex.,  s.  v.  p.)  But  we  do  not  know 
that  Armenia  was  celebrated  for  its  ivory.  "With  far 
greater  probability  may  the  Miuni  or  Minoei  (Mivuioi)  be 
referred  to  the  people  of  Northern  Arabia,  one  of  the 
four  great  nations  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  situated 
nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  These  people, 
a  division  of  the  Sabseans,  dwelt  in  the  frankincense 


The  45th  Psalm  is  evidently  a  marriage  song  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  of  a  Jewish  monarch,  and  describing 
the  magnificence  of  an  Oriental  court. 

The  luxurious  Phoenicians  ornamented  the  benches  of 
their  ships  with  ivory.  "  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have 
they  made  thine  oars ;  the  company  of  the  Ashurites 
have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory  brought  out  of  the 
isles  of  Chittim  "  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6).  Although,  as  we  shall 
see  just  now,  the  Assyrians  carried  on  a  great  traffic  in 
ivory,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  scholars  that  the  intro- 
duction of  their  name  in  the  verse  just  quoted  is  a 
mistake.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  better  trans- 
Lated  thus : — "  Thy  benches  have  they  made  of  boxwood 
inlaid  with  ivory,  from  the  isles  of  Chittim;"  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is,  "  Thy  benches  have, 
they  made  of  ivory,  daughters  of  box-trees  "  (or  "  cedar- 
trees,"  for  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  wood  denoted). 
Such  expressions  are  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew  poetry; 
compare,  for  instance,  Ps.  xvii.  8,  "  Keep  me  as  the 
pupU,  the  daughter  of  the  eye,"  as  being  that  which 
gives  beauty  and  brightness  to  the  eye ;  so  Lam.  iii,  13, 
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"  tlic  arrows  of  tlieqiiiver"  are  "  the  sons  of  tho  quiver," 
because  the  quiver  euelofKS  tliorn  ;  similarly  the  ivory  is 
tlio  dau^liter  of  the  wood  iuto  which  it  is  set.     Tho  ex- 


pression in  the  Canticles  (vii.  4),  "  Thy  ucck  is  as  a  tower 
of  ivory,"  doubtless  refers  only  to  the  white  colour  of 
the  neck ;  so  whiteness  alone  is  intended  in  Cant.  v.  l-i. 
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have  spoken  of  the  three  great  annual 
feasts  of  Israel  iudi\adually;  but,  before 
bringing  our  consideration  of  them  to  a 
close,  we  have  still  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  upon  them  as  a  whole. 

1.  All  were  intimately  related  to  one  another  as  parts 
of  one  religious  system,  and  expressive  of  similar  reli- 
gious traths.  In  this  respect  the  Passover  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  them  all.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread ;  it  is  an  introduction  to  tho  whole 
sacred  year.  The  propriety  of  assigning  this  position 
to  it  is  vindicated  by  the  arguments  formerly  adduced, 
and  not  needing  to  bo  repeated.  On  the  Passover  the 
entire  year  rests.  Out  of  it  spring  all  the  sacred  ser- 
vices to  follow.  It  is  as  redeemed  from  its  house  of 
bondage,  and  called  into  covenant  with  God,  that  Isi-ael 
is  prepared  alike  for  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  its 
future  course. 

When  we  turn  to  the  feasts  themselves,  however,  it 
is  obvious  in  tho  first  place  that  that  of  Unleavened 
Bread  has  something  in  common  with  that  of  Taber- 
nacles in  which  Pentecost  has  no  shai'e.  Both  derive 
their  leading  chai-acteristics  from  the  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  them,  and  it  is  by  the  greatness  of 
the  historical  truths  which  they  commemorate  that  they 
are  elevated  into  seven  days'  festivals.  Mere  harvest 
ideas  fail  to  explain  this  fact.  "When  it  is  said  by  a 
recent  distinguished  commentator  on  the  Old  Testament, 
that  "  Passover  is  the  commencement  of  harvest ;  seven 
weeks  ensue,  which  by  their  number  are  mai-ked  as 
holy ;  then  follows  tho  day  of  conclusion  or  Pentecost, 
which,  as  the  culminating  point  of  harvest,  can  possibly 
only  last  one  day,  and  not  seven  days  like  the  two  corre- 
sponding festivals;"^  no  sufficient  reason  is  assigned 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  two  and  tho  depression  of  the 
one.  The  conclusion  and  not  the  beginning  of  harvest 
ought  rather  in  this  light  to  have  been  marked  as  the 
seven  days'  feast,  for  it  is  then  that  the  joy  of  harvest 
is  greatest,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  year  are  safe. 
Besides  this,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  harvest  thanks- 
giving from  the  Feast  of  Tabornacles.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  expressly  designated  "  the  feast  of  ingathering 
at  the  year's  end "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22  ;  xxiii.  16) ;  and  if 
thanksgiving  spread  itself  over  all  the  seven  days  during 
which  the  people  dwelt  in  booths,  such  an  arrangement 
receives  its  best  explanation  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  produce  of  the  season  had  now  been  gathered  iu, 
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that  fruits  and  oil  and  wine,  as  well  as  corn,  had  now 
been  stored.  Not  Pentecost,  therefore,  but  Tabernacles 
is  "  the  conclusion  of  harvest,"  and  it  is  in  something 
else  than  iharvest-thoughts  that  we  must  seek  the 
ideas  which  enlarged  the  latter  along  with  Unleavened 
Bread  iuto  a  seven  days'  feast,  while  Pentecost  lasted 
only  for  a  day.  Historical  associations,  great  religious 
truths,  supply  the  key.  Tho  one  feast  symbolises  the 
spirit  in  which  Israel  starts  upon  its  way  to  Zion,  the 
other  the  protection  and  care  -with  which  the  Almighty 
watches  over  Israel  in  its  pilgrunage.  In  the  one  tho 
nature  of  the  people's  covenant-life  finds  expression ;  in 
the  other,  God's  covenant  love  to  his  elect  ones.  Nor 
is  either  of  these  two  thoughts  to  be  looked  upon  as 
confined  to  the  moment  when  it  obtains  special  utter- 
ance. The  first  stretches  forward  to  the  second.  The 
second  stretches  backward  to  the  first.  Taken  together 
the  two  overshadow  the  whole  year.  Israel  is  reminded 
by  them  alone,  without  in  this  respect  taking  note  of 
Pentecost,  that  it  is  to  be  a  faithful  people  imder  a 
faithful  God.- 

But  if  in  one  sense  Unleavened  Bread  and  Taber- 
nacles thus  stand  alone,  there  are  other  aspects  of  tho 
three  feasts  under  which  Pentecost  takes  its  place  in 
the  series,  and  constitutes  the  fitting  middle  term 
between  the  other  two. 

It  was  so  fii-st  in  relation  to  the  harvest,  and  that 
dedication  of  it  which  Israel  Avas  to  make  to  God.  Hero 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  embraced  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  grain  as  grain ;  and  the  sheaf  of  barley, 
the  first  ripened  corn,  expressed  the  dedication  not  of 
the  barley  alone,  but  of  the  whole  grain  crop  to  Jehovah. 
The  Feast  of  Pentecost  followed  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  grain  not  only  grown  and  reaped,  but  gathered 
in  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  man ;  and  the  two 
leavened  loaves  expressed  tho  dedication  of  the  crop 
as  turned  into  food  for  the  following  year.  Finally, 
the  Feast  of  Taljernacles  embodied  a  thanksgiving  for 
fruits  and  oil  and  wine,  the  last  productions  of  tho 
season;  and  its  first-fruits  expressed  the  dedication  to 
Him  from  whom  they  came  of  the  joys  rather  than  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  all  the 
three  feasts  were  united  together  by  a  bond  of  similarity 
and  of  sympathy. 

2  In  the  representation  now  piven  is  probnbly  to  be  found  tLe 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  when  the  prophet  Ezekiel  represents, 
under  figures  taken  from  these  feasts,  the  better  times  iu"store  for 
the  Church  of  God,  he  speaks  only  of  the  first  and  last  feasts,  and 
omits  all  mention  of  Pentecost  (xlv.  21 — 25). 
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lu  was  so,  secondly,  in  relation  to  religious  ideas 
to  vrhieli  they  severally  referred.  Under  this  point 
of  view  they  all  shadowed  forth  certain  great  truths 
respecting  the  covenant  life  with  God;  the  first  its 
nature,  the  second  its  strength,  the  third  its  work. 
Unleavened  Bread  was  a  call  to  repentance  and  a  de- 
mand for  holiuess.  Leaven,  the  symbol  of  sin,  was  to 
be  put  away.  The  "  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth  "  was  alone  to  be  found  in  the  heart,  m.  the  family, 
in  the  nation.  Pentecost  told  of  the  gift  and  appro- 
priation of  the  Sjiirit ;  of  that  Spirit  in  whose  strengtli 
we  walk  with  God.  Lastly,  Taljernacles  spoke  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  Spiiit ;  that  they  who  truly  walk  vrith. 
God  hve  not  for  themselves  but  for  others,  that  ha^aug 
freely  received  they  freely  give.  Translated  iuto  New 
Testament  language,  the  three  feasts  thus  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  three  great  truths  of  all  religious  life : 
"  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;"  "  Be- 
hold, the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you ;"  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  tlie  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

2.  While  thus  ultimately  related  to  one  another,  it  is 
farther  to  be  observed  that  this  relation  was  a  relation 
of  climax.  There  was  pi-ogress  in  the  series  of  feasts. 
Each  was  followed  by  one  expressing"  something  liigher 
and  greater  than  itself.  We  see  this  in  their  relation 
to  the  han'est.  Each  was  a  harvest  thanksgi^-ing,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  first-fruits. 
But  the  thanksgiving  grew  more  lively,  the  dedication 
larger,  as  the  year  rolled  on.  The  one  sheaf  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  was  followed  by  the  two  leavened  loaves 
of  Pentecost  and  tlie  midtixjlied  offerings  accompanying 
them.  These,  agaiu,  were  followed  by  the  still  more 
numerous  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  Tabernacles.  While, 
too,  the  worshipper  made  his  constantly  increasing 
offeiings,  he  at  the  same  time  entered  into  a  communion 
with  God  growing  constantly  closer.  At  the  fixst  feast 
of  the  year  there  was  only  a  bumt-off ering ;  at  the 
second  a  peace-offering  was  added,  yet  "vvithout  the 
meal ;  at  the  third  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
the  peace-offerings  were  numerous,  and  that  the  meal 
followed  their  presentation.  But  the  peace-offering 
was  higher  and  more  expressive  of  realised  communion 
with  God  than  the  burnt-offering,  and  the  sacrificial 
meal  was  its  culminating  point.  Thus,  therefore,  as 
the  year  passed  away,  a  deeper  sense  of  God's  mercy 
found  utterance  at  each  successive  stage  of  its  progress  ; 
and  in  the  sense  of  that  mercy  the  believing  Israelite 
approached  God  in  an  ever  more  endearing  fellowship. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  in  the 
typical  aspect  of  these  feasts  the  same  idea  of  progress  is 
to  be  noted.  Repentance,  the  appropriation  of  the  Spirit, 
tlie  diffusion  of  the  Spirit,  present  an  obvious  climax. 
No  part  is  indeed  entirely  distinct  from  the  others,  just 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  each  feast  stretched  its 
influence  over  the  whole  year,  and  not  over  the  week 
or  the  day  only  during  wliich  the  feast  lasted.  Re- 
pentance is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
latest  as  well  as  the  earliest  stages  of  the  walk  with 
God.  The  Spirit  is  no  sooner  really  appropriated  than 
it  is  diffused  in  some  corresponding  measure,  and  fresh 


appropriations  of  it  are  necessary  to  the  very  close  of 
life.  But  stUl  tho  three  ideas  are  distinct,  and  the 
further  we  advance  in  a  divine  fellowship,  the  more 
does  each  of  them  in  succession  become  prominent 
Avithiu  us.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day." 

3.  A  third  characteristic  of  tho  feasts  of  Israel  as  a 
whole  is  to  be  traced  in  the  joyful  emotions  by  which 
they  were  all  pervaded.  Tho  name  by  which  they  are 
most  frequently  designated  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
derived  from  a  word  signifpng  to  revel,  or  feast,  or 
dance ;  and  although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  gaiety  by  which  they  were  marked  was  inconsistent 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  time,  or  with  the  reverence 
due  to  Him  before  whom  they  were  held,  yet  neither 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  all  the  days  devoted  to 
them  were  days  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  ''  Thou  shalt 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,"  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice 
in  thy  feast,"  "  Therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice," 
are  the  commandments  expressly  given  iu  connection 
■with  them  (Dent.  x\i.  11 — 1-5);  and  fasting  was  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  pious  as  inconsistent  with  the 
sj)irit  of  the  time  (Judith  viii.  6).  All  the  arrangements, 
too,  connected  with  them  were  calculated  to  promote 
joy.  Tliey  all  took  place  in  the  summer  haK  of  the 
year.  They  were  all  associated  with  the  abundance  and 
the  joy  of  harvest.  In  so  far  as  they  commemorated 
historical  events  they  brought  to  A^iew  truths  of  the 
most  elevated  and  inspiiing  character.  Even  the  cii'- 
cumstance  that  the  two  most  important,  those  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  and  Tabernacles,  always  began  when 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  when,  therefore,  under 
the  clear  sky  of  Palestine,  the  brilliancy  of  night  would 
have  even  a  greater  charm  than  the  glare  of  day,  must 
have  constituted  no  unimportant  element  of  their  power 
to  awaken  gladness.  This  characteristic  of  its  festival 
seasons  was  fully  realised  by  Israel.  At  the  great 
Passover  in  Hezokiah's  time  "  the  children  of  Israel 
that  were  present  at  Jerasalem  kept  the  feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  seven  days  with  great  gladness;  and 
the  Levites  and  the  priests  praised  the  Lord  day  by 
day,  singing  with  loud  instruments  unto  the  Lord  " 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  21).  It  was  the  same  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  Nehemiah's  time:  "And  they  found 
written  in  tho  law  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  by 
Moses  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell  in  bootlis 
in  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month ;  and  that  they  should 
publish  and  proclaim  in  all  their  cities  and  in  Jerusalem, 
saying,  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olivo 
branches,  and  pine  branches,  and  myi-tle  branches,  and 
palm  branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  to  make 
booths  as  it  is  written.  So  the  people  went  forth  and 
brouglit  them,  and  made  themselves  booths,  every  one 
upon  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,  and  in 
the  courts  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  street^  of 
the  water  gate,  and  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim. 
And  all  the  congregation  of  them  tliat  were  come  again 
out  of  the  capti-s-ity  made  bootlis,  and  sat  under  tho 
booths ;  for  since  the  days  of  Jeshua  the  son  of  l\un 
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unto  that  cLiy  bad  not  the  children  of  Israel  done  so. 
And  there  was  very  great  gladness"  (Neh.  viii.  14 — 
17).  The  proverbs  in  common  circulation  among  tlie 
people  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact,  as  when  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  it  used  to  be  said,  "  Whosoever 
hath  not  seen  the  rejoicing  that  was  upon  the  drawing 
of  this  water  hath  never  seen  any  rejoicing  at  all."' 
All  of  them  indeed  were  seasons  of  the  liveliest  joy, 
and  singing,  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  feasting  were 
their  ordinary  accompaniments.  A  deep  interest  attaches 
to  this  characteristic  of  these  festivals.  The  gloom  so 
often  associated  with  the  thought  of  Israel's  worship 
has  no  real  place  in  it.  That  worship  did  not  culminate 
in  fastings  and  penance.  The  more  terrible  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  were  not  the  only  ones  with  which  the 
people  were  familiarised.  The  world  was  not  veiled  in 
darkness  to  the  pious  eye,  nor  were  the  sweets  of  life 
denied  to  him  who  would  walk  with  God.  That 
Judaism  pointed  onward  to  better  things  is  ti-ue ;  and 
so  far  it  awoke  aspirations,  longings,  desires,  which 
it  was  unable  fully  to  satisfy.  But  God  was  always, 
even  under  it,  the  Redeemer  of  His  people.  His  people 
were  redeemed.  Their  highest  solemnities  spoke  of 
the  light  and  the  freedom  of  redemption.  Fasting  was 
only  preparatory  to  feasting.  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  " 
was  Israel's  "  strength." 

4.  A  fourth  characteristic  of  the  feasts  of  which  we 
speak  was  the  sanctifying  influence  shed  by  them,  while 
they  lasted,  upon  everything.  For  their  joy  was  not  a 
worldly  but  a  sacred  joy.  It  may  have  often  been  mis- 
directed, just  as  in  the  Christian  Church  itself,  but  a 
short  period  passed  before  in  Corinth  her  holiest  and 
most  joyful  solemnity  was  changed  by  many  into  a 
scene  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  (1  Cor.  xi.  21).  But 
in  its  intention  it  was  certainly  religious.  The  whole 
time  during  which  the  feast  continued  was  set  apart  for 
God.  The  putting  away  of  leaven,  the  ablutions,  the 
cleansings,  the  rest  from  labour,  the  solemn  assemblies, 
the  greatly  increased  offerings  of  each  day,  all  testified 
to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  feast  God  was  felt  to 
be  peculiarly  near.  The  house  or  the  booth  became  a 
sacred  dwelling,  the  family  a  sacred  family,  the  meal  a 
sacred  meal,  every  vessel  even  employed  in  the  house- 
hold a  sacred  vessel;  and  hence  it  is  that  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  looks  onward  to  the  time  when  the 
enemies  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  up  from  year  to  year  to 
worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  he  immediately  adds,  "  In  that  day 
shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses  Holiness 
TJNTO  THE  Lord  :  yea,  evei-y  j)ot  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Judah  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (Zech. 
xiv.  20,  21).  The  importance  of  such  a  lesson  to  a 
people,  so  many  of  whose  ordinances  of  worship  might 
seem  rather  likely  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  much  more 
^  limited  sacredness,  might  seem  rather  likely  to  confine 
than  to  expand  the  circle  of  holy  places  and  persons 
and  times  and  things,  to  a  people  not  yet  taught  the 
exalted  lesson  of  the  New  Testament,  "  Whether  there- 
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fore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  aU  to  the 
glory  of  God,"  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  Each 
of  these  festival  seasons  carried  the  sacredness  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  into  the  days  of 
the  week  which  it  embraced.  Each,  therefoKC,  formed 
a  bright  spot  in  the  desert,  a  little  patch  of  green 
verdure  redeemed  from  the  wilderness  of  secular  days 
amidst  which  it  stood,  and  containing  in  it  the  fore- 
shadovring  of  a  greener  and  brighter  future. 

5.  It  has  to  be  noticed  that  all  the  three  great 
feasts  were  national  festivals  celebrated  by  Israel  as 
one  whole,  and  intended  especially  to  impress  the  people 
^vith  the  feeling  that,  however  great  the  number  of 
their  tribes,  these  tribes  were  one.  On  no  point  of 
His  arrangements  in  connection  with  them  does  the 
Almighty  seem  to  have  bestowed  greater  care.  It  was 
at  the  sanctuary  alone  that  they  could  be  celebrated,  at 
the  great  centre  of  national  unity,  in  Jerusalem,  the  city 
in  which  all  were  equally  interested,  and  where  He  who 
was  equally  the  God  of  all  had  taken  up  his  special  abode. 
"  Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  the  Passover  within  any  of 
thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  ;  but  at 
the  i^lace  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  j)lace 
his  name  in,  there  thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  Passover" 
(Deut.  x^-i.  5,  6) ;  and  the  command  is  given  in  similar 
terms  with  reference  to  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles 
(Deut.  xvi.  11 — 15).  For  the  same  reason  it  was  that 
all  the  males  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  appear  three 
times  in  a  year  before  the  Lord  "  in  the  place  which  He 
should  choose"  (Deut.  x^-i.  16).  Even  the  more  sub- 
ordinate arrangements  of  the  festivals  tended  to  deepen 
the  same  thought.  The  one  sheaf  of  Easter,  the  two 
loaves  of  Pentecost,  were  waved  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  and  not  of  indiAnduals.  The  harvest  acknow- 
ledged and  dedicated  was  the  harvest  of  Israel  as  a 
whole,  and  not  that  of  the  uidividual  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  Everything  contributed  to  remind  the  people  that 
they  were  one. 

That  this  end  was  actually  attained  by  them  is 
evident  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Israel.  The 
Psalms  of  the  Pilgrimages  already  spoken  of,  and 
proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  give 
striking  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  when  the  gathering 
pilgrims,  beholding  the  city  that  was  compact  together, 
saluted  it  Avith  the  joj-ful  ciy,  "  Peace  be  within  thy 
walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces,"  it  was  because 
they  saw  in  it  the  city  to  which  "  the  tribes "  of  the 
Lord  went  up,  it  was  "  for  their  brethren  and  com- 
panions' sakes"  that  they  said,  "  Peace  be  within  thee" 
(Ps.  cxxii.).  Of  all  the  ordinances  of  Israel,  in  short, 
none  exercised  a  more  powerful  effect  than  the  three 
great  yearly  feasts  in  attaching  the  different  tribes 
to  one  God,  one  sanctuary,  and  one  national  bond  of 
unity. 

6.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  observe  that  the  more 
general  aspects  of  the  feasts  of  Israel  now  spoken  of 
find,  like  the  more  particular  ones  already  referred  to 
in  previous  papers,  their  fulfilment  in  Christ  and  in 
His  people.  The  great  princii)lo  to  bo  bonae  in  mind  is 
that  we  are  not  to  seek  this  fulfilment  in  any  outward 
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ordinanees  or  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
That  Church  may  express  her  feelings  in  such  seasons 
if  she  choose ;  experience  teaches  us  that  she  has  always 
done  it ;  human  nature,  that  she  must  always  do  it. 
But  her  institutions  must  flow  from  her  own  free  spirit ; 
they  must  not  be  looked  on  as  consummations  of  Jewish 
shadows ;  and  they  piust  be  used  only  as  means  for 
helping  her  to  preserve  that  spirit  which  is  higher  than 
them  all.  It  is  in  spiritual  and  abiding  realities  alone, 
first  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ,  secondly  in  the  life 
and  spirit  of  His  people,  the  members  of  that  one  body 
of  which  He  is  head,  that  the  feasts  of  Israel  find 
their  fulfilment  now. 

Life  in  Christ  is  a  life  lived  under  the  power  of  two 
great  truths,  first,  "We  are  notour  own;"  secondly, 
"  AH  things  shall  work  together  for  our  good."  Again, 
it  is  one  in  which,  cleansing  ourselves  by  the  help  of 
Divine  grace  from  all  sin,  we  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Spii'it,  aud  dispense  it  to  all  around  us  who  are  faint 
and  weary.  Still  further,  it  is  a  life  of  progress, 
although  of  progress  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree. 
The  same  influences  are  at  work  from  the  beginning, 
but  each  experience  of  them  becomes  a  ground  upon 
which  they  who  are  partakers  of  the  Christian  life  ask 
for  more,  and,  having  obtained  more,  apply  it  more 
fully  and  more  faithfully,  till  from  them,  as  from  the 
temple  of  God,  there  rushes  forth  that  stream  of  life 
which  widens  and  deepens  as  it  flows,  making  the 
solitary  places  to  be  glad  for  it,  and  the  wilderness  to 
rejoice  and  blossom.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  as  the  three 
annual  feasts  of  Israel  were  seasons  of  the  liveliest  joy, 
so  is  that  Christian  life  in  which  they  are  fulfilled  to 
be  marked  by  a  joy  that  is  abiding.  Each  Christian, 
indeed,  may  not  be  able  always  to  rejoice.  There  come 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual  times  of  sorrow  as 
well  as  of  gladness,  when  it  would  be  unnatural  not  to 
weep.    But  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole  ought 


ever  to  have  on  her  wedding  garment,  ought  ever  to  be 
celebrating  her  feast.  For  her,  too,  all  things  are  sanc- 
tified. The  sanctifying  influences  of  the  feasts  of  old 
are  fulfilled  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  aud  '•  out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  hfe."  To  the  Christian  nothing 
is  common.  Joy  and  sorrow,  earth  and  sky,  solitary 
hours  and  the  social  table,  all  are  sacred,  because  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  heart  he  is  keeping  his  festival  and 
singing  its  songs.  Finally,  in  the  fulfilled  Christian 
life  all  the  followers  of  Christ  are  one.  Redeemed  by 
one  sacrifice,  called  to  the  same  holiness,  enjoying  the 
same  Divine  protection,  partakers  of  the  same  Spirit 
wherewith  to  renew  themselves  and  to  convert  the 
world,  they  ought  to  be  in  constant  unity  with  one 
another.  Not  in  outward  denominations  but  in  Christ 
they  are  one.  Their  unity  is  a  "  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace." 

Never  until  these  characteristics  of  the  old  feasts 
of  Israel  are  thus  fulfilled  in  Christian  men  are  they 
taking  into  their  lives  the  influences  of  the  blessed 
dispensation  under  which  they  live,  as  the  Israelite 
took  into  his  the  influences  of  the  Passover,  followed 
by  the  feasts  of  Unleavened  Bread,  of  Pentecost,  and 
of  Tabernacles.  But  when  they  are  fulfilled,  then  we 
shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  brought  up  the  people 
of  God  under  the  earlier  dispensation  three  times  in 
the  year  to  Jerusalem.  Then  shall  the  followers  of 
Jesus  be  always  in  tlae  sacred  city  and  at  the  joyful 
feast.  They  shall  not  only  be  "  the  chosen  generation, 
the  royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar 
people,"  but  they  shall  be  that  people  in  the  moment 
of  their  highest  and  most  heart- stirring  solemnities. 
They  shall  sing  a  constant  hallelujah.  Their  pakns 
and  myrtles  shall  be  ever  green.  They  shall  reap  and 
dedicate  a  constant  harvest,  where  they  shall  have  not 
only  all  that  is  needed  to  sustain  life,  but  all  that  can 
elevate  and  cheer  and  brighten  it,  world  without  end. 
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OEDEE,   XTI. — TAMAEISCINE^. 
BY   W.    CAEETTTHEES,    F.E.S.,  KEEPER    OF   THE    BOTANICAL   DEPARTMENT,    BRITISH   MTTSETJM. 


HE  Tamarisks  are  shrubs  or  trees  with 
erect  slender  branches,  densely  covered 
with  very  small  scale-like  leaves.  They 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
cypress,  and  are  often  mistaken  by  hasty  observers 
for  coniferous  plants.  The  numerous  small  flowers 
are  borite  in  catkin-like  spikes  at  or  near  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  cover  the  plant,  when  the  flowers  are 
open,  with  a  mass  of  white  or  rose  colour,  which  almost 
hides  from  view  the  bright  green  of  the  foliage.  The 
plants  of  the  order  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  tempe- 
rate and  warm  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
usually  grow  by  the  sea-side,  but  are  also  met  with  on 
the  margins  of  rivers  and  in  arid  plains.  The  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  their  head-quarters. 


The  indigenous  vegetation  of  England  has  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  order,  but  one  species  {Tamarix  gallica, 
Linn.)  has  so '  thoroughly  established  itself  on  our 
southern  shores,  that  it  grows  there  as  if  it  were  wUd. 
It  has,  however,  in  all  cases  been  introduced,  having 
been  planted  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  as  a  hedge. 
Four  species  of  Tamai-isk  occur  in  Palestine ;  two  of 
them  often  attain  a  considerable  size  as  trees.  In  some 
localities  they  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  a 
marked  character  to  the  landscape.  A  small  shrub 
{Beaiimiiria  Pakestina,  Boiss.),  belonging  to  the  same 
order,  is  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea;  it 
is  very  different  from  the  tamarisk  in  appearance,  and 
especially  in  having  large  solitary  flowers. 

The  tamarisk  and  its  products  were  much  valued  by 
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the  Arabs ;  their  great  physician,  Aviccnua,  in  his  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine,  repeatedly  dilates  npou  it,  aud  recoiu- 
meuds  its  diffiorout  parts,  as  well  as  the  astriugout  galls 
which  are  often  found  on  it,  as  valuable  medicines.  The 
•wood  is  much  esteemed  for  making  vessels,  because  of 
its  compactness  and  durability ;  and  the  charcoal  pro- 
duced fi-om  it  is  so  much  prized  that  in  some  districts 
the  Arabs  have  almost  if  not  entirely  extirpated  the 
tree  in  order  to  convert  its  wood  into  charcoal.  The 
young  leaves  are  a  favourite  food  of  camels  and  sheep. 

Although  no  reference  is  made  in  our  English  Bibles 
to  the  tamarisk,  it  is  generally  believed  that  esJiel  (,H''^)> 
which  occurs  in  three  passages  in  Scripture,  refers  to 
this  tree.  In  one  place  it  is  rendered  "  grove."  Abraham, 
desiring  to  leave  a  permanent  record  of  the  covenant 
which  he  made  with  Abimelcch,  selecting  this  hardy 
evergreen,  "  planted  a  grove  (a  tamarisk-tree)  in  Beer- 
sheba"  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  In  the  two  other  passages,  the 
translators  employ  the  general  term  "  tree."  When  Saul 
was  seeking  the  life  of  David,  whom  ho  had  di-iven  into 
exUo,  he  had  his  warriors  and  councillors  with  him  under 
a  tamarisk-tree  in  a  place  near  his  native  town,  where 
he  probably  administered  justice,  as  Deborah  did  long 
before  under  a  palm-tree  in  the  same  district  (see  Judg. 
iv.  5).  "  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  (tamarisk)  tree 
in  Ramah,  having  a  spear  in  his  hand,  aud  all  his 
servants  were  standing  about  him "  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6). 
Ramah  was  not  far  from  Gibeah,  but  it  is  probable  that, 
as  in  another  passage,  the  word  should  be  here  trans- 
lated, aud  not  treated  as  a  proper  name.  It  would  thus 
read  that  "  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  the  tamarisk  on 
the  high  place,"  ha^dng  chosen  this  suitable  position  for 
his  tent.  When,  after  the  disastrous,  aud  to  Saul  fatal, 
battle  with  the  Philistines  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  valiantly  carried  off  the  bodies 
of  Saul  aud  his  three  sons  from  the  walls  of  Beth-shan, 
and  burnt  them  at  GUcad,  "  they  took  the  bones  and 
buried  them  imder  a  tree  at  Jabesh ; "  or  rather  "  under 
the  tamarisk,"  referring  to  a  particular  tree  still  stand- 
ing and  well  known  at  the  time  when  the  history  Avas 
written  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 

The  identification  of  the  Hebrew  eshel  with  the 
tamarisk  rests  chiefly  on  the  resemblance  between  that 
word  and  the  Arabic  name  {athle  or  asul)  for  the 
tree.  This  is  confirmed  l)y  the  consideration  that  the 
tree  is  suited  to  the  context  in  the  three  passages  ro- 
f  en-ed  to.  Recent  travellers  have  noticed  the  abundance 
of  the  tamarisk  at  Beer-sheba,  where  Abi'aham  planted 
one,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  the  tree  to  that  arid  desert 
region. 

The  tamarisk  has  still  greater  interest  to  the  Bible 
student,  because  of  the  connection  which  many  maintain 
it  had  wath  the  manna  on  which  God  fed  the  Jews 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert.  Six  days  after 
leaving  Egypt  they  arrived  at  the  "Wilderness  of  Sin ; 
here  they  murmured  against  Moses  for  bringing  them 
from  Egypt  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  wilderness.  God, 
through  Moses,  promised  to  rain  bread  from  heaven  for 
their  use ;  and  untU  they  ate  of  the  old  com  at  Gilgal 
forty  years  afterwards,  the  wilderness  around  their  camp 


was  covered  each  morning,  except  that  of  the  Sabbath, 
with  this  bread  which  the  Lord  gave  them. 

When  the  morning  sun  had  dispelled  the  dew,  the 
Israchtes  foimd  a  substance  on  the  ground,  small  as 
the  hoar-frost,  round  like  coriander-seed,  and  white  like 
bdellium.  Its  taste  was  like  that  of  oil  newly  expressed 
from  the  olive,  or  of  wafers  made  with  honey.  It  was 
gathered  in  the  morning,  for  when  the  sun  waxed  hot 
it  melted ;  an  omor  (about  three  English  quarts)  was 
taken  for  each  individual,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day  two  omers  were  collected,  and  what  remained 
over  till  the  seventh  day  was  good,  while  any  that  might 
have  been  kept  over  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  bred 
worms  and  putrefied  iu  the  mornmg.  It  was  treated 
like  corn,  being  ground  in  mills  or  pounded  in  the 
mortar,  and  was  boiled,  baked  in  pans,  or  made  into 
cakes.  When  the  Israelites  first  saw  it  they  called  it 
man  (^9),  rendered  "manna"  in  our  Authorised  Version. 
The  diificulties  experienced  by  the  translators  in  dealing 
with  this  word  are  shown  by  their  giving  three  different 
interpretations  of  it.  These  three  readings  still  repre- 
sent the  different  opinions  entertained  regarding  tha 
nature  of  the  word.  The  marginal  reading,  "  they 
said.  It  is  a  portion,"  is  that  adopted  by  Buxtorf  and 
others  who  derive  the  word  from  the  verb  vidnndh 
(n30),  meaning  "to  apjioiut  or  prcpai'e."  They  adduce 
in  support  of  this  \ievf  a  passage  from  the  apocryphal 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  the  author,  in  speaking 
of  tlie  manna,  says,  God  did  •'  send  tliem  from  heaven 
bread  pre^pared  without  their  labour."  The  second 
marginal  reading,  "  They  said.  What  is  this  ?  "  repre- 
sents the  oldest  and  most  generally  accepted  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  According  to  this  Aaew,  the  fii'st 
syllable  of  "manna"  is  supposed  to  be  the  word  vuin,  the 
neuter  form  of  the  pronoun  ivhat,  and  the  second  syllable 
is  a  corruption  of  hu,  the  pronoun  this,  the  whole  word 
being  the  inquiry,  "What  is  this?"  This  interpretation 
is  that  of  the  Septuagint,  where  the  verse  is  rendered, 
"But  the  children  of  Israel,  seeing  it,  said  one  to 
another,  Wliat  is  this  ?  {t(  ia-n  touto),  for  they  knew  not 
what  it  was."  The  Yulgate  has  the  same  rendering', 
including  in  the  text  the  Hebrew  words  as  well  as  their 
meaning.  Thus,  "  They  said,  Man  hu,  which  means. 
What  is  this  ?  "  Josephus  also,  in  referring  to  the 
manna,  gives  this  as  the  etymology  of  the  word.  This 
ancient  opinion  is  that  generally  accepted,  and  it  ob- 
viously gives  a  natural  explanation  of  the  exclamation 
of  the  Jews  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  bread  of 
heaven.  Nevertheless,  the  tliird  reading,  which  the 
translators  of  our  Authorised  Version  preferring,  placed 
in  the  text,  appears  from  recent  discovery  to  bo  correct, 
althougli  it  seems  as  if  a  plain  contradiction  were  in- 
troduced by  making  the  Israelites  give  a  name  to  a 
substance  which  was  unkno^Ti  to  them.  Rashban  sug- 
gested that  the  word  man  was  probably  of  Egyptian 
origin ;  aud  this  suggestion  has  been  established  by 
Brugsch  discovering  the  word  iu  a  list  of  articles 
contained  in  a  basket  of  oblations  at  Appolouopolis. 
The  other  objects  are  cither  vegetables  or  vegetable 
products.      The  portion  referring  to   the  manna   has 
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been  translated  for  me  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Birch, 
the  Egyptologist,  and.  is  as  follows  : — "  There  is  white 
manna,  it  is  considered  a  balsam ;  amacheri-tree  is  its 
name ;  its  colour  is  like  crystal."  This  short  descrip- 
tion may  refer  to  carefully-collected  specimens  of  tarfa 
mauua,  as  Brugsch  suggests,  notwithstanding  it  is 
called  a  balsam,  for  Dr.  Birch  informs  me  that  balsam 
included  sweet-tasting  as  well  as  sweet-smeUiug  sub- 
stances. This  Egyptian  word  is  obviously  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  man  and  the  Ai'abic  mann,  and  whether 
the  Egyptian  manna  was  the  pi-oduce  of  the  tamarisk 
or  not,  the  Israelites  recognised  in  this  material  cover- 
ing the  wilderness  a  resemblance  to  it,  and  exclaimed 
one  to  another.  This  is  the  manna  (of  Egypt),  for  they 
knew  not  what  it  was ;  but  Moses  corrected  the  error 
into  which  they  feE,  telling  them  that  it  was  not  Egy]^)- 
tian  manna,  but  the  bread  which  the  Lord  had  given 
them,  which  neither  they  uor  their  fathers  knew  any- 
thing of  (Deut.  viii.  3). 

The  substance  now  called  manna  is  the  saccharine 
juice  of  diiferent  plants  which  exudes  through  the  bark 
when  injured,  and  is  produced  generally  in  greatest 
abundance  in  very  warm  weather.  In  some  cases 
the  sweet  juice  escapes  through  a  natural  rupture  in 
the  bark  of  the  plant,  in  others  its  production  is  induced 
by  the  punctures  of  an  insect,  while  in  others  it  flows 
through  incisions  made  in  the  bark  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  it.  The  manna  of  the  shops  is  obtained 
by  the  last  method  from  the  flowering  or  manna  ash, 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  cid- 
tivated  in  Calabria  for  the  production  of  this  substance. 
The  common  larch,  an  Oriental  oak,  an  Australian  gum- 
tree,  the  camel's  thorn,  the  tamarisk,  and  some  other 
plants  produce  similar  sweet  juices  which  are  also  called 
mannas.  Some  of  these  substances  consist  wliolly  of 
mucUaginous  uncrystalli  sable  sugar,  while  others,  like 
that  of  the  flowering  ash,  contain  besides  a  considerable 
proportion  of  a  crystallisable  sugar  called  maunite. 
From  their  composition  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  mannas 
must  melt  under  heat  and  dissolve  in  water.  They  are 
employed  either  as  condiments  or  as  medicines,  from 
the  possession  of  slight  medicinal  qualities. 

The  conditions  under  which  "  the  bread  of  heaven  " 
was  found  and  the  properties  it  possessed  were  very 
different  from  those  of  any  of  the  known  mannas. 
It  was  found  covering  the  sm-face  of  the  wilderness 
wherever  the  Israelites  went,  as  soon  as  the  heavy  night 
dews  disappeared,  and  not  on  or  under  the  two  manna- 
producing  plants  of  the  Avilderness,  the  tamarisk-tree  or 
the  camel's  thom.  It  was  supplied,  not  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  It  was  found 
every  morning  all  the  year  round  for  forty  years,  except 
on  the  morning  of  each  seventh  day,  when  the  supply 
was  completely  suspended.  It  was  j)repared  for  use 
by  processes  which  could  not  be  applied  to  saccharine 
substances,  being  ground  in  a  mill  and  afterwards 
boiled  or  baked.  It  was  not  used  as  a  condiment,  but 
formed  the  food  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  all  through  the 
wilderness.  Mannas  are  preserved  without  difficulty, 
but  this  substance  very  speedily  decayed,  putrefying  and 


breeding  worms  if  kept  more  than  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  yet  this  property  was  suspended  once  every  week 
in  respect  of  the  Sabbath  supply.  Every  day,  when 
the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted  and  evaporated,  leaving 
the  face  of  the  wilderness  without  any  indication  of  its 
recent  presence ;  but  mannas  do  not  evaporate. 

As  long  as  the  superstition  regarding  manna  pre- 
vailed, there  was  some  justification  for  seeing  in  one  or 
other  of  them  the  very  material  on  which  the  children 
of  Israel  subsisted  in  the  wilderness.  These  super- 
stitions, which  even  recently  passed  for  science,  were 
obviously  drawn  moro  from  the  Bible  narrative,  from 
tradition,  or  from  the  imagination  of  the  travellers, 
than  from  observation.  Avicenna  thus  describes  it: 
"  Manna  is  a  dew  which  falls  on  stones  and  vegetables, 
has  a  sweet  taste,  is  either  of  the  consistence  of  honey 
or  hardened  into  grains."  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Botany 
of  the  Bible,  quotes  Pliny's  account  that  at  the  season, 
when  the  Pleiades  rise,  honey  falls  from  the  air  about 
daybreak,  bedewing  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  covering 
the  clothes  and  hair  of  any  one  who  is  out  at  an  early 
hour  with  unctuous  matter,  and  then  adds,  "  This  is 
substantially  confii'med  by  modern  observers.  Fabri 
mentions,  that  in  his  journey  tlirough  Arabia  Petraea, 
he  found  the  dew  quite  sweet.  Shaw  remarks  that,  as 
he  was  riding  one  night  in  Palestine,  his  saddle  and 
bridle  wei-e  covered  with  a  clammy  dew.  Forskal  was 
told  by  the  monks  of  Tor  that  manna  falls  on  the  roof 
of  their  convent.  Breitenbach  says  it  falls  in  the  district 
of  Sinai  iu  August  and  September,  resembles  when 
fresh  the  hoar-frost  and  dew,  and  hangs  in  droi)s  on  the 
leaves,  twigs,  and  stems.  When  it  is  gathered,  it  runs 
together  like  pitch,  but  melts  over  the  fire  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  its  taste  is  like  that  of  honey,  and 
when  eaten,  it  adheres  to  the  teeth "  (Engl.  Edition, 
p.  329). 

Tlie  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the  more 
careful  observations  of  recent  travellers,  have  established 
that  these  stories  are  almost  entii-ely  erroneous.  Never- 
theless, the  notion  that  the  desert  food  of  the  Israelites 
was  some  accommodation  of  a  vegetable  substance 
common  in  the  wddemess,  has  stiU  its  advocates.  But 
in  attempting  in  this  way  to  explain  by  natural  means 
the  heaven-sent  supply,  these  critics  introduce  greater 
difficulties  than  any  suggested  in  the  simple  narrative 
of  the  miracle  by  which  the  chosen  people  of  God  were 
preserved  in  their  long  journey  through  the  desert. 
Apart  from  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  changes  required  to  be  wrought  in  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  natiu-al  manna,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  actual  existence  of  forests  of 
tamarisk  or  camel's  thorn  sufficiently  extensive  to  pro- 
vide so  immense  a  supply  of  manna  as  2,150,000  pounds 
a  day,  the  quantity  required  to  give  an  omer  to  each 
Jew,  and  to  provide  this  quantity  daily  for  forty  years. 
Tlie  whole  annual  produce  of  the  tamarisks  of  the  Sinaitie 
peninsula  is  not  moro  than  600  or  700  pounds  even  in 
the  most  favourable  years ;  so  that  the  quantity  collected 
in  one  day  by  the  Israelites  is  more  than  the  Arabs  could 
have  collected  in  the  3,300  years  that  have  passed  sine© 
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the  Exodus,  oven  at  tlio 
rate  of  tlio  most  favourablo 
annual  production. 

Three  sources  have  boon 
suggested  by  different  au- 
thors as  yielding  a  natural 
supply  of  manna  for  the 
Israelites.  1.  A  species 
of  lichen  {Lecanora  escu- 
lento),  found  in  Eastern 
deserts  and  mountains, 
and  -svhich  supplies  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  the 
Asiatic  steppes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cau- 
casus with  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  although  it  is  in- 
sipid and  not  very  nutri- 
tious. They  call  it  manna, 
and  consider  that  it  comes 
to  them  from  heaven. 
These  small  plants  are, 
according  to  Pallas,  un- 
attached to  the  ground 
throughout  their  whole 
life.  Great  quantities  of 
them  are  sometimes  taken 
"up  by  the  vrind,  and  when 
they  fall,  often  at  a  dis- 
tance   from    where    they 

grew.they  cover  the  ground 
Tvith  small  greyish  or 
-whitish  irregularly-shaped 

lumps  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut. 

Parrot    says    that    these 

"  rains  of  manna  "  have 
Ijeen  known  to  cover  the 
ground  in   some  districts 

in  Persia  to  the  depth  of 
"five  or  six  inches.    They 

are  occasionally  seen  in  aU 

the  countries  around  the 

Mediterranean    from 

Algiers  to   Turkey ;    and 

as  the   trii^e   de  roche,  a 

lichen  of  northern  regions, 

has   sometimes   preserved 

for  weeks  or  months  the 

lives     of     companies     of 

Arctic    explorers    led  by 

Pranklin    and  othera,   so 

this  plant  has   added  to 

the  scanty  food-supplies  of 

the    inhabitants  of  these 

desert    regions.      2.   The 

sweet  taste  ascribed  to  the 

"  bread  from  heaven"  has  led  authors  to  refer  it  to  the 

manna  of  either  the  camel's  thorn  or  the  tamarisk.   The 

camel's  thorn  is  a  spiny  shrub  with  clusters  of  pca-liko 
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Tamai-ix  mannifera,  Ehrenb.  The  tamarisk  of  the  Sinatic  peninsula 
(Gen.  ixii.  33).  A  branch,  with  many  clusters  of  flowers,  the 
natural  size. 


flowers,   common    in    the 
wilderness  to  the  south  of 
Palestine.        The    sugary 
exudation  from  its  leaves 
and  branches  is  called  Per- 
sian maima.     So  satisfied 
was  Don  that  this  was  the 
plant  which  produced  the 
manna  of  the   Israelites, 
that  he  proposed  to  alter 
the  technical  name  of  the 
plant  from  Alhagi  Mauro- 
rum  to  Manna  Hebraica. 
3.  The  tamarisk  or  tarfa 
bush  of  the  Arabs  is  an 
evergreen  shrub   or   tree 
with   slender  branches 
clothed  with  minute  leaves. 
In  many  places  it  forms 
the  chief  vegetation  of  the 
desert.  Josephus  first  sug- 
gested that  this  plant  was 
the  source  of  the  manna. 
Ehrenberg      has     distin- 
guished the  plant  of  the 
Sinai  peninsula  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  and  given  to 
it  the  name  of   Tamarix 
mannifera.       The    tarfa 
manna  is  collected  by  the 
Arabs  in  May  and  June. 
They    roughly   cleanse  it 
from  impurities  in  collect- 
ing  it ;    it  is   afterwards 
dissolved    in    hot    water, 
strained  through  a  coarse 
cloth,  and  boiled  down  till 
it  forms  a  thick  syrup.     It 
is  used  as   a   condiment, 
being  8j)read  like  honey  on 
bread ;  it  is  sweet  with  a 
slight  aromatic  flavour. 

Wherever  the  manna  is 
referred  to  in  Scri^iture, 
it  is  invariably  regarded 
as  a  miraculous  food  sent 
directly  from  God.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  when  ho  ac- 
cepted the  manna  as  a 
type  of  liimseK — the  living 
bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven — corrects  the 
error  of  those  who,  ia  seek- 
ing a  sign  from  liim,  insi- 
nuated that  the  bread  from 
heaven  given  by  Moses,  by 
which  he  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fathers,  was  a  greater  miracle  than  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  says  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  God  and  not  of  Moses.    We  are  led  to  the  same 
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conclusion  by  comparmg  its  properties  and  amount,. 
and  the  manner  of  its  occurrence  with  what  is  known  of 
the  natural  mannas,  and  we  must  regret  all  attempts  to 
identify  the  "  corn  of  heaven  "  with  any  of  them.  Yet 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  wilderness-food  so  closely 
resembled  in  general  appearance  the  Egyptian  manna  as 
to  justify  the  name  given  to  it  by  those  who  first  saw  it. 
In  the  same  way  emigrants  apply  names  of  familiar  home 
plants  to  the  strange  trees  and  plants  they  meet  with, 
because  of  some  observed  resemblance,  though  they  are 
widely  removed  from  each  other  in  scientific  characters. 
The  adopting  a  manna-like  appearance  for  the  miracu- 
lous food  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  God's 
miracles,  as  recorded  in  his  Word.  For  example,  the 
liord  Jesus  did  not  bring  bread  from  heaven  to  feed 
the  hungering  multitudes  on  the  green  slopes  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  but  employed  the  loaves  and  fishes  which 
were  the  common  food  of  the  country,  and  by  miracu- 


lously increasing  the  small  supply  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  in  the  company,  made  it  sufficient  for  all. 
So  when  His  people  hungered  for  flesh  in  the  desert, 
God  sent  them  c[uails,  migrating  bii'ds  which  occasion- 
ally passed  in  flocks  over  the  wilderness ;  and  when  they 
wanted  bread,  in  full  keeping  also  with  the  locality,  God 
gave  them  "  manna,"  as  if  He  were  only  multiplying  the 
natural  product  of  the  wUderness. 

An  omer  of  manna  was  taken  by  Aaron  in  accordance 
with  Divine  instruction,  and  placed  in  a  golden  pot,  to 
be  preserved  as  an  abiding  memorial  of  God's  care  of 
his  people.  The  pot  was  placed  with  Aaron's  rod 
inside  the  ark,  which  held  the  tables  of  the  law  (Heb. 
ix.  4).  It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  Solomon 
removed  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Zion  to  the 
Temple,  the  pot  of  manna  had  been  lost,  for  it  is  parti- 
cularly specified  that  then  there  was  nothing  within  the 
ark  but  the  two  tables  of  stone  (1  Kings  viii.  9). 
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BABYLOK  (continued). 
fHETHER,  in  considering  the  ancient  ac- 
counts of  Babylon,  we  adopt  the  larger  or 
the  smaller  dimensions  given  by  them  to 
denote  extent,  the  size  of  the  city,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  fortifications,  in  either  case  they  repre- 
sent both  of  them  as  being  enormous :  are  they  altogether 
incredible  ?  I.  As  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  building.  1.  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias,  has  told  us 
that  2,000,000  persons  were  collected  for  the  building. 
Assuming  these  figures  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth, 
can  we  quote  any  case  of  parallel  or  approximate  num- 
bers ?  2.  Herodotus,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  gi-eat  Pyramid 
of  Egypt,  says  that  100,000  men  were  employed  on  it 
and  the  works  connected  with  it  during  twenty  years. 
JDiodorus  gives  the  number  so  employed  at  360,000 
(Herod,  ii.  124 ;  Diod.  i.  63).  3.  We  read  in  the  Book  of 
jKings  that  Solomon  employed  150,000  men  in  his  great 
architectural  works  besides  3,300  overlookers  (1  Kings 
V.  14,  16).  In  statements  of  numbers  derived  from 
•ancient  MSS.  exact  accuracy  cannot  always  be  relied  on  ; 
but  the  evidence  furnished  indirectly  by  the  figures  on 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  as  well  as  that  which 
is  supplied  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  operations  of  Eastern 
travellers  in  removing  statues  and  stone  slabs,  informs 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  mere  human  labour  has  been 
and  is  still  employed  in  the  East  for  pui-poses  which 
amongst  ourselves  are  effected  by  mechanical  contrivance 
"with  very  much  fewer  men.  II.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
city.  Strabo  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  much  smaller 
than  Nineveh.  Compared  with  some  other  cities,  how 
do  its  dimensions  stand  ?  Its  area  at  the  rate  given  by 
Herodotus  must  have  been  about  170  square  miles  ;  at 
the  rate  of  Ctesias,  106J  square  miles.  Tliis  difference 
may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  larger 
area  denoted  the  space  included  by  the  outer  wall,  and  the 
36 — VOL.  II. 


smaller  that  by  the  inner  one ;  but  in  this  case  there  must 
have  been  a  distance  between  the  walls,  not,  as  Diodorus 
says,  of  two  plethra  (200  feet),  but  of  fifteen  stadia,  or 
nearly  If  mUe.  If  we  adopt  the  larger  area,  we  shall 
be  able  to  include  within  the  limits  of  the  city  the  Birs 
Nimroud;  but  (a)  it  seems  more  likely  that  this  building 
stands  on  the  site  of  Borsippa,  already  mentioned  as  a 
separate  place,  and  (6)  the  whole  area,  according  to  M. 
Oppert's  calculations,  would  cover  as  much  ground  as 
the  entire  department  of  the  Seine,  a  good  deal  more 
than  five  times  the  area  of  Paris  in  1869,  more  than 
one-third  more  than  that  of  Loudon  in  1870,  and  would 
be  much  more  than  tliree  times  the  size  of  Peking.^ 
At  the  smaller  rate,  Babylon  would  have  been  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  Paris  in  1869,  less  by  about 
one-eighth  than  London  in  1870,  and  about  twice  as 
large  as  Peking. 

Are  these  dimensions  incredible  ?  We  may  reply  that 
they  are  very  vast  and  extraordinary ;  but  that  with  the 
explanation  afforded  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius  of  a  space 
only  very  partially  inhabited,  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder occupied  by  cultivation,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
Oriental  cities,  they  are  not  beyond  belief.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  walls  ?  Taking  the  measures  given 
by  Herodotus,  we  have  a  wall  more  than  55  miles  long, 
200  royal  cubits  high,  and  50  cubits  wide,  built  of  bricks 
made  from  earth  taken  out  of  the  adjoining  ditch- 
Hence  the  solid  contents  of  the  wall  and  of  the  ditch 
must  have  been  nearly  the  same.  But  what  was  a  royal 
cubit  ?  Herodotus,  followed  by  Pliny,  says  expressly 
that  it  exceeded  the  common  cubit  by  three  fingers' 
breadth.  Reckoning  the  common  cubit  at  20  inches 
and  the  royal  cubit  at  22*4  inches,  we  shall  obtain  a 

1  Area  of  Paris  in  1869,  30  square  miles ;  of  London  in  1870,  122 
square  miles  ;  Peking  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  perhaps  about 
50  square  miles  in  area. 
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maximum  height  of  373-3  feet,  and  a  minimum  of  3333 
feet.  The  width  was  50  cubits,  i.e.  cithoi-  83-3  or  933 
feet.  In  other  words,  wo  have  to  imagine  a  wall  55 
mile's  long.  83  or  93  feet  thick,  and  throughout  its 
whole  length  either  14  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  or  at  least  only  about  27  feet  lower 
than  it.  The  solid  contents  of  such  a  wall  would  bo 
not  far  from  119,000,000  cubic  yards,  aud  if  aU  the 
material  came  out  of  tho  ditch,  the  ditch  itself  woiUd 
contain  about  21,000,000  more  cubic  yards  than  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  took  thirteen  years  to  construct, 
and  for  which  almost  96,000,000  yards  of  soil  had 
to  be  excavated.  Nor  was  this  enormous  wall  with 
its  ditch  the  only  defence  of  Babylon,  for  witliiu  it 
Herodotus  says  there  was  another  wall,  not  much 
inferior  in  sizo  to  the  first.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
discuss  formally  the  credibility  of  tliese  statements. 
The  general  accuracy  of  Herodotus  and  his  anxiety  for 
truth  cannot  bo  doubted ;  but  dimensions  so  enormous, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  useless  in  themselves  as  these,  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  true.  But  we  find  him  to  have 
been  greatly  mistaken  in  another  case  of  measurement, 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  tho  stones  of  the  Great  Pyi-amid 
of  Egj-pt  were  none  of  them  less  than  thirty  feet  long, 
whereas  none  of  tliem  are  found  to  exceed  nine  feet 
in  length  (Herod,  ii.  121;  Long,  Egypt.  Antiq^.,  ii.  215). 
We  conclude,  therefore,  either  that  ho  never  saw  Babylon 
himself,  or  that,  having  seen  it,  he  was  greatly  deceived 
m  his  estimates.  "We  may,  however,  accept  the  fifty 
cubits  of  Strabo  and  the  writers  spoken  of  by  Diodorus 
as  more  nearly  approaching  tho  truth,  and  thus  the  wall 
of  the  great  city  may  well  have  been  between  eighty 
and  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  about  thii-ty  feet  in  width, 
i.e.  about  as  wide  as  an  ordinary  high  road  in  England, 
and  quite  enough  for  two  chariots  to  pass  each  other  on 
the  summit. 

"When  were  these  vast  structures  destroyed,  and  what 
has  become  of  them  ?  Cyi-us,  after  his  capture  of  Baby- 
Ion,  does  not  appear  to  liave  destroyed  the  walls ;  but 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  year  slater,  about  520  B.C., 
the  Babylonians,  when  they  revolted  against  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  are  said  to  have  kept  him  at  bay 
for  twenty  mouths  by  the  strength  of  their  walls, 
so  that  he  was  only  enabled  to  enter  the  city  by 
means  of  a  most  elaborate  stratagem.  This  time, 
however,  the  conqueror  partially  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  walls  and  took  away  all  the  gates,  and 
having  impaled  3,000  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  gave 
up  the  city  to  the  rest  of  the  Babylonians  to  inhabit 
(Herod,  iii.  159  ;  Jer.  Ii.  58).  Later  still  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which  Semiramis  was  said  to  have  built,  was 
plundered  and  overthrown  by  Xerxes,  together  with 
the  other  temples  of  Babylon,  after  his  return  from 
Greece,  480  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  re- 
build this,  and  in  fact  took  some  steps  towards  doing  so, 
but  his  intention  was  arrested  by  his  death,  323  B.C. 
From  this  time  Babylon  declined,  owing  in  great  measure 
to  the  building  of  tlie  new  city  of  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris, 
by  the  Macedonian  'sovereign  Seleucus  Nicator  (the 
conqueror).     In  tho  second  century  A.D.  Pausanias,  a 


(jrcek  topognipliical  writer,  speaks  of  tlio  tompiu  of 
Belus  and  also  of  tlio  city  walls  as  remaining,  though  the 
rest  of  the  city  was  destroyed ;  and  lastly,  bt.  J  erome  in 
the  fourth  centm-y  says  tliat  he  was  informed  by  one  who 
knew  the  pkce  that  the  site  of  Babylon  was  deserted  by 
men,  and  only  used  as  a  preserve  for  wild  beasts,  for 
which  purpose  the  walls  served  as  an  enclosure.  From 
this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  Babylon  till  tlio  twelfth 
century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamiu  the  Jew  of 
Tudela,  who  says  that  it  lies  tu  ruins,  but  tliat  the  sti-eets 
still  extend  thirty  miles ;  that  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  that  people  are 
afraid  to  venture  among  them  on  acco.imt  of  tho  ser- 
pents aud  scorpions  with  which  they  are  infested.  In  tho 
seventeenth  century  Pietro  deUa  Valle,  after  describing 
the  Birs  Nimroud,  teUs  us  that  the  rest  of  Babylon  was 
so  destroyed  that  no  remains  existed  sufiicieutly  large 
to  indicate  the  vast  size  of  the  original  city.  Thus  it 
aiipcavs  that  tho  city  was  deserted  Ijefore  the  Christian 
era,  but  that  the  walls  lasted  longer,  though  probably  in 
a  dilaiudated  condition,  untiltheir  disappearance  at  some 
time  between  the  fourth  and  the  twelfth  centm-y  A.D. 
(Herod,  ii.  183 ;  Arrian,  Expedition,  vii. ;  Diod.  ii.  9 ; 
Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  738  ;  Hieron.  in  Isai.  xiii.  20  ;  vol.  iv., 
p.  159  (175) ;  Early  Trav.,  p.  100;  P.  della  YaUe,  i.  382.) 

How  shall  we  accoimt  for  tliis  almost  total  disappear- 
ance ?  Perhaps  the  "  broad  walls,"  built  of  a  perisliablo 
material,  have  subsided  into  tho  ditch  vrhence  the  material 
was  taken ;  but  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion has  probably  been  the  constant  abstraction  o£ 
builduig  materials  carried  on  during  many  centuries,  and 
which  is  still  going  on  to  a  vast  extent,  so  that  even  in 
a  few  years  an  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
mains becomes  visible.  The  town  of  HiUah  is  built 
almost  entirely  of  Babylonian  bricks,  and  they  form  an 
article  of  constant  traffic  for  men  who  cany  them  as  far 
as  Baghdad.  By  these  and  other  means  the  destruction 
of  the  great  city  has  been  gradually  brought  about,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  have  been  ful- 
filled, that  "  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  should  be 
overthromi  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  it  should 
not  be  inhabited  from  generation  to  generation,  th>at 
Arabs  a'ul  shepherds  should  avoid  it  as  a  camping  place ; 
but  that  wild  beasts  sliould  make  their  lairs  there,  and 
that  tlie  houses  should  l)e  filled  with  "doleful  creatures, 
owls,  sat^TS,  and  dragons."  (Nicbuhr,  Voy.,u.^  235; 
Layard,  Nin.  and Bah.,-p. 506 ;  Hales, Chronology,  i. 453 ; 
Isa.  xiii.  19—22.) 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  history  of 
Babylon,  especially  in  connection  Avith  the  history  and 
prophecies  of  ScVipture.  In  early  times  it  appears 
to  have  been  frequently,  though  not  always,  subject  to 
Assyria,  whose  power  tlie  Babylonians  made  efforts  from 
time  to  time,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  throw  oft".  It 
is  right  to  mention  that  the  single  native  historian.  Bero- 
sus,' entirely  rejects  the  .story  of  Semiramis  as  a  Greek 
invention.  '  It  seems  likely  that  her  name  represents 
under  a  Greek  form  that  of  a  native  deity,  whose  name 
and  traditional  influence  are  assigned  by  Greek  writers 
to  a  personage  assumed  by  them  to  belong  to  real  history 
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and  to  possess  a  definite  date.  (H.  Rawlinson,  Mem., 
pp.  6,  10;  G.  Ea.wlinson,  Herod.,  i.  625;  Joscphus, 
Cant.  Ap.,  i.  20.) 

Dm-ing  the  reign  of  Hezekiali,  about  712  B.C.,  Baby- 
lon appears  to  have  been  independent  of  Assyi-ia,  for 
Merodacli-baladan,  its  king,  sent  a  message  of  con- 
gratulation to  him  on  his  recovery  from  sickness,  shortly 
after  the  successf id  issue  of  his  I'evolt  from  Assyria,  and 
the  destruction  by  Divine  interposition  of  Sennacherib's 
axmy  (2  Kings  xx.  12).  But  thirty  years  later,  about  680 
B.C.,  it  appears  again  to  have  come  under  Assyi-ian  in- 
fluence, and  Manasseh,  Hezekiah's  son,  was  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon  by  the  commander  of  the  Assp-ian  army 
dui-ing  the  reign,  probably,  of  Esai'haddon,  who  ruled 
over  both  kingdoms^  (2  Kings  x\ii.  24;  2  Chi-on.  xxxiii, 
11 ;  Ezra  iv.  2). 

About  fifty  years  later,  the  conquests  of  Pharaoh- 
necho,  king  of  Egypt,  had  encroached  upon  the  power 
of  Babylon,  with  which  Josiah  was  then  in  alliance,  and 
who  lost  his  life  in  resisting  the  Egyptian  invasion 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29).  But  after  a  few  years  these  con- 
quests were  all  recovered,  and  the  power  of  Babylon 
rose  to  its  greatest  height  iu  the  reigns  of  Nabopolassar 
and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  625  B.C.,  the  former 
joined  the  Medes  in  their  attack  on  Nineveh,  which 
was  finally  destroyed  in  606,  if  not  at  the  earlier  date. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  became  king  in  604,  during  his 
reign  of  forty-three  years  greatly  extended  the  power 
of  Babylon,  and  was  also  its  greatest  buUder,  so  that  in 
his  hour  of  self-glorification  he  might  say  truly  of  him- 
self, "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  ?  " 
(Dan.  iv.  30.)  But  the  voice  of  proj)liecy  had  long  ago 
gone  forth  to  foretell  its  ultimate  downfall,  and  with 
such  minuteness  of  detail  in  some  of  its  forebodings  as 
to  induce  some  persons  to  suppose  that  they  were  in 
fact  later  in  date  than  the  events  of  which  they  spoke. 
Beginning  with  Isaiah,  of  whose  consistent  unity  no 
doubt  appears  on  the  face  of  the  volume  attributed  to 
him,  and  whose  age  ranges  from  760  to  697  B.C.,  we 
find  him  pointing  to  a  time  when  Babylon  shall  not  be 
inhabited,  when  even  the  wandering  Arab  shall  avoid  it, 
but  its  site  should  become  an  abode  for  Avild  beasts 
(Isa.  xiii.).  He  speaks  further  on  of  its  great  exaltation 
and  subsequent  downfall  (xiv.) ;  of  the  capti-vity  there  of 
Judah  (xxxix.) ;   of  the   di-ying  up  {i.e.,  turning  of  the 

1  See  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  Scripture  narrative  in  The 
Bible  Educator,  Vol.  I.,  p.  313. 


coui-se)  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  siege ;  of  Cyi'us  as  the 
captor  (xliv.,  xlv.) ;  and  of  the  luxury  and  corruption 
which  brought  on  its  destruction  (xlvii.).  Jeremiah, 
the  period  of  whose  utterances  includes  the  climax  of 
Babylon's  greatness  (B.C.  628 — 560),  speaks  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Judcea  by  Nelxichaduezzar  (xxi.) ;  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachiu  (xxii.j;  the  capture  of  Jerusalem;  the  seventy 
years'  captivity,  and  the  subsequent  retiu-n  (xxv.,  xxix.); 
the  retiibution  to  come  upon  Babylon,  which  in  two 
passages  (xxv.  26 ;  li.  41)  is  called  by  the  name  Sheshach, 
a  word  which  has  given  much  trouble  to  commentators. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  anagram  for  the 
word  Babylon,  by  substitution  of  sh  for  b,  and  ch  for 
I.  But  a  later  explanation  founded  upon  inscriptions 
seems  to  show  that  the  name  of  the  moon  as  a  deity"^ 
was  intended,  and  that  thus  Babylon  is  spoken  of  as  a 
city  under  the  protection  of  Shishahi,  the  moon-god 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  616).  Jeremiah  also  speaks  of 
the  combination  against  Babylon,  its  overthrow,  the 
drying  up  of  the  river-waters,  the  infatuation  of  its 
rulers,  the  Median,  i.e.  Persian  invasion,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  city,  its  broad  walls  and  lofty  defences,  and  its 
complete  desolation  (1.,  li.).  The  prophets,  especially 
Ezekiel,  also  speak  of  the  afi;au-s  of  Egypt,  of  Tyre, 
and  of  other  countries  in  connection  with  Babylon,  and 
especially  with  Nebuchadnezzar  (Isa.  xix.,  xxiii. ;  Jer. 
XXV.,  xlvi.,  xlvii. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii. ;  Bishop 
Newton,  Prophecies,  chap,  x.),^ 

These  prophecies  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  Not- 
withstanding more  than  one  revolt  of  the  Babylonian 
people,  and  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Alexander  for 
restoiing  the  city  to  its  ancient  gi'eatness,  the  empire 
has  been  dissolved  and  the  city  itself  destroyed.  To 
use  some  of  the  language  of  the  prophecies,  "her 
foundations  are  fallen,  her  walls  are  thrown  down." 
Nor  is  tliis  all  that  has  befallen  her  :  "  the  sower  is  cut 
off  from  Babylon,  and  he  that  handleth  the  sickle  in 
time  of  harvest,"  for  "  the  drought  is  upon  the  waters  " 
which  refreshed  her  territory  with  fertilising  irrigation. 
She  is  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations  without 
an  inhabitant,  and  of  the  numerous  travellers  who  pass 
near  her  site  on  their  way  to  and  from  Baghdad  scarcely 
any  except  a  few  Europeans  bent  on  antiquarian  re- 
search take  any  notice  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 


2  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  362. 

3  An   important  elucidation    of  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the 
capture  of  Babjlou  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  336. 
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^^  T  was  not  only  by  the  three  great  annual  f  es- 
o  j|f  tivals  already  considered  by  us  that  Israel 
^g^r|  1/)%)  was  reminded  of  its  covenant  relation  to 
•^?<'p~  "^  Jehovah,  kept  in  a  spirit  of  dependence 
upon  Him,  and  taught,  at  least  in  pai-t,  the  lesson  that  its 


whole  life  was  His.  These  truths  were  also  impressed 
upon  it  much  more  frequently  and  at  much  shorter 
intervals,  every  point  in  the  course  of  the  year  wliich 
afforded  a  natural  resting-place  being  carefully  seized 
upon  and  sanctified  for  the  purpose  ;  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  whatever  tlio  explanation  of  tlie  sacredness  of  the 
number  seven,  those  jioints  wliich  wore  connected  with 
it  received  that  peculiar  consecration  always  assigned 
to  the  number  of  the  covenant. 

Among  these  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Each  revolution  of  the  moon  supplied  a 
division  of  time,  wliich,  especially  in  Eastern  Lands, 
where  her  brilliancy  far  exceeds  that  exhibited  by  her 
in  the  West,  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  men; 
while  again,  as  each  occupied  almost  exactly  four  weeks, 
whose  length  was  already  determined  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  seventh  day,  the  periods  of  these  revolutions 
became  a  leading  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  the  year. 
By  them,  accordingly,  the  Hebrew  months  were  fixed, 
and  each  new  moon  stood  out  as  a  definite  point  by 
which  to  reckon  the  progress  of  time,  and  mark  the 
begmning  of  a  fresh  stage  in  the  journey  of  life.  It 
was  a  fitting  thing,  therefore,  that  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  should  be  distinguished  by  religious  services  pecu- 
liar to  ifcseK. 

The  regulations  regarding  these  are  to  be  found  in 
Numb.  xxAiii.  9 — 15;  x.  10.  From  the  fij-st  of  these 
passages  we  learn  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily 
offermg,  there  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  "  in 
the  beginning  of  their  months"  a  burnt-offering  of 
two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year,  with  the  meat  and  di-ink  offerings  properly 
belonging  to  them,  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin- 
offering;  from  the  second,  that  on  the  same  day  the 
two  silver  trumpets,  to  be  afterwards  more  particularly 
spoken  of,  were  to  be  blown  over  their  burnt-offerings, 
and  over  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace-offerings,  that 
"  they  might  be  to  them  for  a  memorial  before  their 
God."  The  day,  however,  was  not  one  of  "  holy  con- 
vocation," and  labour  was  not  forbidden.  The  services 
now  referred  to  were  deemed  enough  to  consecrate  it. 
At  a  later  time,  indeed,  the  estimation  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  new  moon  apjiears  to  have  increased.  Saul  had 
state  banquets  upon  that  day ;  it  was  customary  then 
to  consult  the  proi)hets  in  cases  of  perplexity ;  the  ob- 
servance of  it  is  associated  with  the  thought  of  "  solemn 
feast  days  "  and  sabbaths ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  it  as  one  ©f  those  days  for  the  non-observance  of 
which  the  early  disciples  were  reproached  and  per- 
secuted (1  Sam.  XX.  5 ;  2  Kings  iv.  23 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3 ; 
Isa.  i.  13 ;  Col.  u.  16). 

The  importance  thus  attached  to  tho  ordinary  new 
moon  was  greatly  heightened  when  tho  moon  of  tho 
seventh  month,  the  month  Tisri,  appeared.  Like  the 
seventh  day  and  tho  seventh  year,  the  seventh  month 
was  more  than  ordinarily  sacred.  The  most  impressive 
religious  solemnities  of  the  whole  worship  of  Israel 
took  place  in  it,  and  its  beginning  was,  therefore, 
marked  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  these,  and  to 
its  own  place  as  the  seventh  month  in  tho  calendar. 
All  "  sor^^le  work"  was  prohibited;  the  day  was  one  of 
"  holy  convocation ; "  trumpets  were  blo^vn,  not  only 
over  the  offerings,  but,  it  would  seem,  the  whole  day 
long ;  and  in  addition  to  the  daily  and  tho  usual  new 


moon  offering,  there  were  offered  a  burnt-offering  of 
one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  .and  seven  kmbs  of  the 
first  year,  without  blemish,  along  with  their  appropriate 
meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a 
sin-offering,  "to  make  an  atonement  for  them"  (Numb. 
xxix.  1 — 6).  The  day  was  thus  exalted  to  a  higher 
character  than  that  attained  by  the  first  days  of  the 
common  months;  and,  although  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  express  authority  for  so  naming  it  in  the  Law, 
it  came  to  be  generally  known  as  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
Tot,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  rather  a  sacred  season 
only,  and  not  a  feast. 

We  turn  now  to  the  meaning  of  these  new  moon 
ceremonies,  and  more  especially  to  the  particulars  con 
nected  with  them,  which  are  "  fulfilled  "  in  New  TeS' 
tamcnt  times.  In  doing  so,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  tlie  ordinary  religious  celebration 
of  the  beginning  of  each  month  and  that  of  the  fii-st  day 
of  the  seventh.  These  were  different,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  The  facts  already  mentioned  sufficient!} 
establish  this — abstinence  from  labour,  a  "  holy  con 
vocation,"  and  an  increase  of  offerings  having  a  place  in 
the  one  though  not  in  the  others.  As  regards  this  last 
particular,  however,  that  of  increase,  much  more  has 
to  be  said.  It  is  no  mere  increase  of  offerings,  no  men 
prolonged  blowing  of  trumpets  that  claims  our  atten 
tion.  The  former  were  not  exactly  doubled ;  had  they 
been  so,  it  might  have  been  enough  to  think  of  in' 
crease  alone.  But  there  was  at  least  one  important 
exception  to  the  doubling,  for  instead  of  two  yoimg 
bullocks,  the  addition  consisted  of  but  one  (Numb.  xxix. 
2 ;  comp.  xxviii.  11) ;  and  as  one  yovmg  brdlock  was  also 
the  offering  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  falling  only 
ten  days  later,  while  "  to  make  an  atonement  for  you  " 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ceremo- 
nial with  which  we  are  dealhig,  though  not  in  connection 
with  the  usual  one,  it  seems  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  new  moon  services  of  the  seventh  month  looked 
forward  to  the  atonement  immediately  to  follow,  in  a, 
way  in  which  those  of  the  common  months  did  not. 

The  difference  in  the  case  of  the  trumpet-blowing  is 
even  more  marked.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  more 
than  a  prolongation  of  the  blowing ;  there  was  a  change 
of  note.  Two  Hebrew  verbs  are  iised  to  mark  the 
nature  of  the  trumpet-sound — the  one  denoting  an  ordi- 
nary, tho  other  a  louder,  more  continuous,  and  more 
startling  peal.  The  difference  between  them  is  dis- 
tinctly brought  out  in  Numb.  x.  7 :  "  But  when  the 
congregation  is  to  be  gathered  together,  ye  shall  blow, 
but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm."  It  may  bo  doubted, 
indeed,  if  "  sound  an  alarm"  is  a  good  translation  o£ 
the  latter  of  the  two.  It  is  rather  a  loud  ringing 
sound,  which  may  even  bo  joyful,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily so,  that  is  referred  to.  Now  the  first  of  these 
two  verbs  is  always  used  whore  tho  ordinary  new  moon 
service  is  spoken  of,  while  the  second  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  seventh  new  moon,  that  the  day  took  its  name 
from  the  circumstance.  It  was  the  day,  not  of  "  blow- 
ing the  trumpets,"  as  in  Numb.  xxix.  1,  but  of  "  loud 
shouting  or  pealing."     In  tho  second  place,  there  seems 
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good  reason  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  tlie  use  of  trumpets 
coutributed  to  tliis,  it  was  a  different  instrument  by 
which  the  effect  was  produced.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  trumpets  used  in  the 
worship  of  Israel— the  long,  straight,  silver  trumpet, 
known  as  the  JcJudsotserah,  and  the  trumpet  ciu'ved 
after  the  manner  of  a  ram's  horn,  known  sometimes  as 
the  keren,  at  other  times  as  the  shojphar.  But  these 
trumpets  were  not  only  different  in  shape ;  they  appear 
to  have  been  adapted  and  apphed  to  different  pur- 
poses. No  doubt  they  are  sometimes  associated  -^vith 
one  another,  as  when  the  ark  of  God  was  brought  up 
to  Jerusalem,  every  musical  instrument  possessed  by 
the  people  being  then  naturally  called  into  requisition 
by  them  to  express  then-  joy;  or,  as  when  summoning 
all  created  things,  sea  and  world,  floods  and  hills,  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  the  Psalmist  is  almost 
necessarily  led  to  group  different  musical  instruments 
together  for  the  same  end  (1  Chron.  xv.  28;  Ps. 
xcviii.  6).  But,  notwithstanding  this  occasional  com- 
bination, different  ideas  are  generally  associated  with 
the  two  instruments.  The  first  was  employed  mainly 
as  a  festal  instrument,  at  times  of  high  and  holy  joy, 
at  the  consecration  of  a  king,  when  celebrating  a  tri- 
umph over  enemies,  when  praising  the  mercy  and  ever- 
endurmg  goodness  of  the  Lord,  when  gathering  Israel 
together  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congi-e- 
gation  to  meet  with  God  (,2  Kings  xi.  14 ;  2  Chron. 
XX.  28;  v.  12 ;  Numb.  x.  3).  It  was  the  fitting  accom- 
paniment of  the  cymbal,  the  psaltery,  and  the  harp 
(2  Chron.  v.  13).  When  it  was  made  use  of  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  the  setting  forth  of  the  different 
camps  of  Israel  upon  then-  march,  and  when  it  seemed 
desirable  to  employ  another  than  its  common  note,  a 
different  word,  one  that  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
shophar,  is  added  to  indicate  the  change  (Numb.  x. 
5,  6).  The  last-named  instrument,  again,  the  second 
of  the  two,  belongs  to  occasions  of  a  more  solemn,  a 
more  arousing,  and  a  more  startling  kind.  It  was  its 
voice  that  sounded  "  exceeding  loud  "  at  the  giving  of 
the  law,  even  amidst  the  thunders  that  re-echoed  among 
the  mountains  of  Sinai,  "  so  that  all  the  people  that 
were  in  the  camp  trembled ; "  it  was  the  trumpet  blown 
with  a  "  long"  blast,  and  accompanied  by  the  "  great," 
we  may  well  suppose  the  fierce,  shout  of  the  people  at 
the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  it  was  in  a  special 
manner  the  trumpet  of  war,  the  first  mentioned  not 
seeming  to  be  ones  used  in  such  a  connection  throughout 
the  whole  Old  Testament,  insomuch  that  it  becomes 
to  the  ear  of  the  prophet  the  very  symbol  of  war's 
alarms :  "  My  bowels,  my  bowels  !  I  am  pained  at  my 
very  heart ;  my  heart  maketh  a  noise  in  me  ;  I  cannot 
hold  my  peace,  because  thou  hast  heard,  O  my  soul, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war;"  and, 
finally,  it  is  by  it  that  Joel  gathers  all  classes  of  Israel 
together  to  fast,  and  weep,  and  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
spare  his  people  :  "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify 
a  fast,  caU  a  solemn  assembly"  (Exod.  xis.  16,  19;  xx. 
18 ;  Josh.  vi.  5 ;  Judges,  'passim ;  Jer.  iv.  19 ;  Joel 
ii.  15).     It  is  certainly  true  that  the  shophar  was  also 


the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee,  that  by  which  the  jubilee 
year  with  all  its  blessings  was  proclaimed  ;  but  this  fact 
will  find,  we  trust,  its  explanation  in  what  has  stUl  to 
be  said  of  its  use  at  the  feast  more  immediately  before 
us  now. 

The  shophar,  then,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing instrument  of  the  seventh  new  moon,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  as  the  leading  trumpet 
of  the  ceremonial.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  distinct  ti*a- 
dition  of  the  Mishna,'  and  the  word  used  both  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  to 
characterise  the  sounds  of  the  day,  lends  countenance 
to  the  idea.  Putting  these  cu-cumstances  together,  we 
find  a  marked  difference  between  the  i-itual  of  the 
seventh  new  moon  and  of  the  new  moons  of  the  other 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  change  of  ritual  must  have 
been  designed  to  mark  a  change  of  thought.  What 
this  change  was  can  only  be  understood  when  we  return 
to  the  question  with  wliich  we  started — what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  trumpet  ritual  as  a  whole  ? 

The  general  significance  of  the  trumpet-blowing  at 
any  religious  solemnity  is  explained  in  Numb.  x.  10  : 
"  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  solemn 
days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months,  ye  shall 
blow  with  the  trumpets  over  your  burnt-offerings,  and 
over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace-offerings,  that  they 
may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before  your  God ;  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God."  Different  views,  however,  have 
been  taken  of  these  words,  some  suj)posing  them  to 
mean  that  the  " memorial"  spoken  of  was  a  reminding 
God  of  His  i^eople,  others  a  reminding  His  people  of 
Him.  The  use  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  ap- 
pears to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  latter  view. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  that  the  Passover  is  declared 
to  bo  to  Israel  a  sign  upon  its  hand  and  a  memorial 
between  its  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  its 
mouth ;  that  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan  are  sa.id  to  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the 
chikben  of  Israel  for  ever ;  and  that  the  breasti;)late  with 
precious  stones  worn  by  the  high  priest,  and  which 
was  the  symbol  that  Israel  had  been  chosen  and  was 
accej>ted  in  God's  sight,  is  described  as  "  a  memorial 
before  the  Lord  continually"  (Exod.  xiii.  9;  Josh, 
iv.  7 ;  Exod.  xxviii.  29).  In  aU  these  instances,  and 
there  are  many  others,  the  "  memorial "  spoken  of  has 
relation  to  man  rather  than  God.  It  expresses  some- 
thino-  passing  from  God  to  Israel,  not  from  Israel  to 
God.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  in 
Numb.  X.  10  the  silver  trumpets  are  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  the  symbols  of  God's  presence,  a  presence 
abeady  assm-ed  to  Israel :  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God." 
It  is  in  this  light,  therefore,  that  we  must  regard  the 
ritual  of  trumpet-sounding  at  the  ordinary  new  moons. 
The  noise  of  the  silver  trumpets  was  a  pledge  that  God 
was  near.  He  had  come,  as  it  were,  with  more  than 
common  closeness  into  the  Temple,  into  the  city,  into 
Israel's  midst,  at  the  opening  of  this  new  period  of 
time.     And  He  had   come  to  awaken   only  glad  and 
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gratciul  lliougbts,  to  sound  forth  to  Israel  his  son  tho 
joj-ful  message  of  his  love. 

But  in  tho  soventli  month  thoro  vras  a  clumgo ;  and 
that  change  consisted  in  the  introduction,  hy  novr  sacri- 
fices, other  trumpets,  and  otlier  notes,  of  the  thought 
of  the  more  terrible  aspect  of  the  Almiglity,  and  of 
the  humiliation,  reverence,  Jind  awe  which  such  an 
aspect  of  Him  was  fitted  to  produce  in  sinful  man. 
God  was  still  coming  near.  The  trumpet-sound  was 
still  the  symbol  of  liis  presence,  but  it  was  a  presence 
which  called  for  fasting  rather  than  feasting,  for  deep 
prostration  rather  than  simple  rejoicing  in  his  love. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  former  was  whoUy  to  banish 
the  latter,  or  that  the  two  were  inconsistent  Afith  one 
another ;  but  that  the  first  was  the  only  solid  basis  for 
the  last,  that  God  must  be  known  in  tho  one  before 
Ho  could  be  fully  known  in  the  other  light. 

The  arrangement  now  adverted  to  is  surely  in  a  high 
degree  remarkable.  Had  the  seventh  month  been  less 
rich  in  privilege  than  the  other  mouths  of  the  year,  it 
might  have  seemed  to  us  quite  natural  that  sterner 
thougiits  should  mark  its  opening;  but  the  very  oppo- 
site was  the  case.  It  was  the  seventh,  the  covenant 
month.  It  was  the  most  favoiired  month  of  the  v»^liole 
year.  It  brought  with  it  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  each  fiftieth  year  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  Tet,  while  the  ordinary  new  moon 
serA-ices  were  suggestive  mainly  of  pri\'ileges  alone,  it 
was  suggestive  of  the  humbled  spirit  by  which  Israel 
was  to  be  marked,  of  that  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  which  was  due  to  a  holy  and  jnsi  God, 
and  was  of  all  other  offenngs  the  most  precious  in  his 
sight. 

The  facts  now  mentioned,  however,  do  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  worthy  of  our  notice  in  connection  with 
them,  that  in  all  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
where  the  prophets  are  commanded  to  announce  with 
voice  "like  a  trumpet"  the  coming  of  Gospel  times, 
it  is  as  the  sJiojphar,  not  as  the  khatsotserah,  that  they 
are  to  cry  :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that 
the  gi-eat  trumpet  shall  be  blo-\vn,  and  they  shall  come 
which  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  land  of  Assp-ia,  and 
the  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shaU  worship 
the  Lord  in  the  holy  mount  at  Jerusalem."  "  Blow  the 
trumpet  in  Zion  .  .  .  Then  shall  the  Lord  be  jealous 
for  his  knd,  and  pity  his  peoi)le."  "  And  the  Lord  God 
shall  blow  the  trumpet  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  their  God 
shall  save  them  in  that  day "  (Isa.  xxvii.  13 ;  Joel  ii. 
15,  18 ;  Zech.  ix.  14,  16,  &e.) — always  the  shoi^har,  the 
trumpet  of  war  and  judgment.^ 

Thus  then  we  discover  the  "  fulfilment "  of  which  we 
are  in  search.  First,  in  that  sound  of  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage which  tells  us  that  God  is  near,  that  His  taber- 
nacle is  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  He  has  taken  up  his 
abode  with  man.  Wliat  the  silver  trampets  announced 
to  Israel  at  the  opening  of  each  month  is  proclaimed 

^  The  other  trumpet  seems  only  to  be  once  mentioned  in  such 
a  connection  (Hos.  v.  8)  ;  hut  there  the  word  "  blow  "  is  not  the 
word  belonging  to  it,  but  that  expressive  of  the  sharper,  louder 
note. 


to  US  continually  by  those  who  cry  that  Jerusalem's 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  niiquity  is  jiardoned ; 
that  they  are  commissioned  to  speak  to  her  words  of 
comfort  from  her  God.  What  Israel  heard  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  moon  we  hear  without  interniijtion  in 
Him  wlio  has  made  us  "  the  temple  of  the  living  God," 
so  that  the  promise  is  fidfilled  :  "  I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shaU  be  my  people." 

But  the  "  fulfilment"  is  not  in  words  of  comfort  only, 
or  in  the  thought  of  God  as  only  present  to  bestow 
privilege,  only  present  in  these  New  Testament  times  in 
mei'cy  and  love.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  another 
element,  the  element  of  war  and  judgment,  producing 
reverence  and  awe,  in  tho  seventh  and  highest  new 
moon  solemnity  in  Israel.  If  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  that  for  us,  then  a  part  of  Israel's  economy 
in  the  type  is  wanting  in  the  antitype.  But  thei'e  is, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  acknowledge  it.  Why  should 
we  not  do  so  ?  Why  should  there  be  such  a  hesi- 
tation in  the  minds  of  many  to  allow  that  the  God 
of  the  New  Testament  is  not  less  truly,  not  less 
fully,  a  God  of  war  and  judgment  than  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament?  Why  should  there  be  such  a 
desire  to  have  God  proclaimed  to  us  only  as  a  God 
of  love,  and  that  not  the  strong  deep  love  described 
by  him  who  says  to  us  "  God  is  love,"  but  a  soft  and 
sentimental  affection,  knowing  little  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  between  right  and  wrong  ?  Why 
should  men  speak  as  if  the  Redeemer  had  little  of 
the  stern  and  awful  in  His  words,  when  no  prophet 
of  old  ever  cast  aside  from  him  with  more  terrilile  con- 
demnation, with  more  contemptuous  scorn,  the  Pharisee, 
the  hypocrite,  the  trader  in  di-s-ine  things  for  earthly 
ends?  The  Ajjostle  did  not  feel  so  when,  after  the 
most  glowing  description  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  pri^aleges  of  the  citizens  of  Zion,  he  adds, 
as  if  summing  up  the  whole  :  "  Wlierefore  we  receiving 
a  kingdom  that  cannot  l^e  moved,  let  us  have  grace, 
whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  revcrenco 
and  godlj^  fear ;  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  "  (Hob. 
xii.  28,  29).  The  Apostle  of  love  did  not  feel  so  when, 
in  recording  the  discourses  of  Jesus  to  "  the  Jews" — 
that  is,  to  the  stubborn  and  stiffnecked  leaders  of  tho 
people — he  records  almost  nothing  but  language  of  the 
most  unsparing  wrath.  We  have  fallen  too  much  away 
in  these  later  times  from  this  characteristic  of  Jesus 
and  his  words.  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  sternness  of 
those  relations  between  God  and  sin,  wliich  are  not 
only  exj)ressive  of  truth,  but  which  are  tho  very  strength 
of  manly  piety ;  and  to  this  it  is  that  wo  owe  so  much 
of  that  whimpering  accommodation  to  determined 
wrong-doing  which  has  made  not  a  little  of  our  social 
action,  not  a  little  even  of  our  legislation,  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice.  We  need  a  restoration  of  the  stricter,  of 
the  judgment  element  of  the  Bible.  Not  that  we  arc 
to  have  less  clear  and  unhesitating  views  of  that  love  o". 
God,  whose  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadiii 
pass  knowledge.  Not  that  we  are  to  "  judge  "  men  wlio 
differ  from  us  in  some  things,  when  they  are  striving 
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after,  or  are  abeady  in  possession  of,  tliat  Idngdom  of 
God  wliicli  is  "righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost ; "  but  that  we  are  to  recognise  the 
eternal  uatui-e  of  the  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  loetween  the  light  that  comes  to  the  light,  and  the 
darkness  that  shuts  it  out;  that  we  are  to  look  with 
as  undimmed  eye  to  the  judgment  that  goes  ever 
forth  against  the  latter,  as  to  the  mex-cy  that  rejoices 
over  the  former ;  and  that  our  hearts  are  to  grasp 
with  satisfaction  and  triumph  eveiy  indication  that 
there  is  not  only  "a  rewai-d  for  the  righteous,"  but 
that  "  verily  He  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 
There  will  be  both  more  reality  and  more  wholesome- 
ness  in  our  piety  when  we  return  to  tliis.  We  shall 
have  a  better  answer  even  in  the  heart  of  the  persistent 
wrong- doer  himself,  for  he  laughs  in  secret  at  the 
thou-ght  of  mercy,  which  his  OAvn  conscience  tells  him 


he  does  not  deseiwe.  And  we  shall  have  a  richer  fund 
of  love  to  distribute  to  the  weak,  the  penitent,  the 
humbled,  when  we  do  not  waste  it  upon  those  who 
trample  it  imder  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend 
us.  This  at  least  we  ought  to  hold  fast  in  all  our 
dealings  with  determined  sin,  whether  in  oui-selves  or 
others,  that  it  is  the  abominable  thing  which  God 
hateth,  and  against  which  the  inexorable  sentence  of 
His  law  is  pronounced  ;  and  this  we  ought  to  feel,  that 
the  begiuniug  of  all  privilege  lies  in  self-abasement 
and  repentance.  If  we  do  not  feel  thus  we  may 
perliaps  up  to  a  certain  pobit  have  "fulfilled"  in  us 
the  sacred  season  of  the  ordinaiy  new  moons  of 
Israel;  but  we  shall  not  have  "  fulfilled  "  in  us  the  far 
deeper  and  nobler  thoughts  of  that  seventh  new  moon 
which  opened  the  month  laden  with  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  the  year. 
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WIND  INSTEUMENTS  (continued). 


ITGAB  (continued). 
1)N  attempting  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  excellence  reached  hj  builders 
of  ancient  (not  mediaeval)  organs,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
principles  on  wliich  instruments  of  this  class  ai'e  con- 
structed have  not  undergone  any  radical  change  since 
the  earliest  times.  Indeed,  one  of  oiu-  huge  modern 
organs  exhibits  an  ingenious  expansion  of  old  ideas, 
rather  than  the  invention  of  new.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  we  have  two  rows  of  pipes  (i.e.,  two 
stops),  one  set  of  metal,  the  other  of  wood,  standing  in 
holes  in  the  top  of  a  box,  which  is  supplied  with  air 
(more  or  less  compressed)  from  a  beUows.  Only  two 
problems  present  themselves  :  first,  how  is  the  player 
to  make  any  particular  pipe  speak  while  its  neighbours 
stand  silent ;  next,  how  is  the  player  to  have  power  to 
play  on  whichever  of  the  two  sets  of  pipes  he  may  wish. 
When  these  questions  are  answered,  we  shall  have  dis- 
covered the  two  important  principles  on  which  all  organs 
have  been  and  are  constructed.  The  modern  names  for 
the  two  pieces  of  mechanism  which  bring  about  these 
results  are,  respectively,  the  pallet-action  and  the  slider- 
action.  In  Fig.  59  (page  72),  the  simplest  method  of 
placing  particiilar  pipes  under  the  player's  control  was 
shown.  Slips  were  pulled  in  and  out  from  under  the 
foot  of  the  pipes.  The  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining 
from  such  a  system  a  rapid  succession  of  sounds,  or  the 
simultaneous  movement  of  several  slips  so  as  to  produce 
a  chord,  will  be  at  once  evident.  In  modern  organs 
there  lies  under  the  foot  of  the  j)ipe,  some  little  distance 
below  it,  a  small  flat  piece  of  wood  covered  with  leather, 
which  is  hinged  at  one  end  and  kept  in  position  by  a 
spring.  This  is  the  pallet  (see  annexed  diagram,  Fig. 
63).  A  stroke  on  one  of  the  keys  puUs  down  the  free 
end  of  the  pallet  and  allows  air  to  rush  into  the  pipe. 


When  the  finger  releases  the  key,  the  spiing  immediately 
holds  the  pallet  tightly  against  the  orifice. 

But  to  have  a  pallet  under  every  pipo  in  a  large  organ 


Fig.  63. 
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a.  Chest  of  compressed  air.  b.  Pnil-do-wns  of  pallet  connected 
with  the  keys.  c.  Pullets  which  admit  air  into  groove  ;  steadied 
by  moving  between  two  wires,  d.  Grooves  running  from  back  to 
fi-ont  under  pipes,  c.  Slider  with  holes  corresponding-  to  pipes, 
pulled  from  right  to  left,  so  as  to  admit  or  prevent  admission  of 
air  to  pipes ;  connected  with  the  stop-handles. 

would  be  an  absurdity ;  therefore,  in  arranging  two  sets 
of  pipes,  those  giving  the  same  note  (or  likely  to  be 
required  for  simultaneous  use)  are  placed  behind  one 
another  cyer  the  groove  into  lohich  the  pallet  admits  the 
air.  If  now  a  key  is  struck,  the  pipes  which  give  the 
same  note  in  both  our  stops  will  be  sounding  at  once. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  our  slider-action,  which   is 
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constructed  thus.  A  striy  of  wood  runs  continuously 
nndor  each  row  of  ^npes,  having  holes  at  distances 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  distances  between  the  feet 
of  the  pipes.  If  wo  push  this  strip,  which  is  called  the 
slider,  into  such  a  position  that  its  perforations  and  the 
openings  leading  to  the  feet  of  the  pipes  exactly  cohicide, 
then  air  can  pass  into  the  pipes  when  the  pallet  opens. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  wo  push  tliis  strip  of  wood  so  that 
none  of  its  perforations  coincide  with  the  entrance  to 
the  feet  of  the  pipes,  no  air  can  reach  the  pipe,  even  if 
the  pallet  bo  opened.  In  the  former  case  we  say  a  stop 
is  out,  in  the  Latter  that  it  is  in.  The  disigram  (Fig. 
63)  which  is  annexed  will  make  all  this  easily  under- 
stood. 

How  simple  are  these  two  great  constructive  prin- 
ciples of  the  organ  !  And  yet,  when  once  known  to  the 
ancients,  there  remained  no  obstacle  to  their  building 
organs  of  any  magnitude ;  for  the  modern  organ  with 
its  three  or  four  manuals  in  tiers,  and  its  pedal-organ, 
is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  collec- 
tion of  as  many 
organs  all  built  on 
these  two  princi- 
ples ;  and,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  the 
ability  and  inge- 
nuity of  modern 
oi'gan-builders  has 
been  dii-ected  more 
to  the  easiest 
means  of  bringing 
these  manifold 
organs  under  one 
performer's  con- 
trol than  to  the  discovery  of  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  their  construction. 

Who  can  venture  to  say  that  these  simple  principles 
of  consti'uctiou  were  never  mastered  by  the  ancients  ? 
If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  our  mention  of  the 
magrcjiha,  he  will  find  that  such  contrivances  must  have 
been  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  centuiy ; 
and  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that  any  sudden 
and  imexpectcd  discovery  led  to  their  adoption.  In 
the  case  of  all  other  musical  instruments,  a  gradual  but 
very  perceptible  growth  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  con- 
struction is  to  bo  traced.  Wliy  not  so  with  the  ugah  1 
The  only  conclusion  to  be  di-awn  from  all  this  is,  that 
the  ugah  must  be  considered  as  an  instrument  of  im- 
portance and  magnitude  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
period  of  its  existence.  To  some  this  may  seem  a  very 
contemptible  conclusion.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  use  of 
the  word  extends  over  a  vast  period,  and  those  writers, 
therefore,  who  describe  it  as  one  unvaried,  unchanging 
instrument  are,  judging  from  what  the  history  of  music 
teaches  us,  treading  on  untenable  ground. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  organ  should  have  been  in  its  bellows. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  so  important  an  element 
in  its  existence  would  have  been  perfected  early  in  its 


use.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  must  be 
generally  known  that  as  the  top  of  a  common  bellows, 
such  as  a  blacksmith's,  descends,  if  left  to  itself,  the 
pressure  on  the  air  contained  inside  it  increases,  because 
the  weight  of  the  top  and  sides  is  resting  upon  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  quantity  and  therefore  surface  o£ 
air.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  organ-pipea 
change  in  their  pitch  to  a  considerable  extent,  according 
to  the  pressure  of  the  an-  which  is  passing  through  them. 
The  ancients,  then,  if  they  had  only  one  sucli  simply- 
formed  bellows,  could  have  produced  no  sounds  at  all 
while  the  top  of  the  bellows  was  being  raised  by  the 
blower,  as  this  process  took  off  the  pressure  on  the 
inside  air ;  and  even  supposing  that  several  such  bellowa 
were  adapted  to  one  organ  in  such  a  manner  that  while 
the  contents  of  some  were  being  utilised  by  the  organist 
the  others  were  being  re-filled,  even  then  the  pressure 
of  the  air  must  have  been  far  from  constant,  unless  the 
ingenuity  of  the  blowers  counteracted  the  influence  of 

uatm-al   laws.      A 
""  glance  at  Fig.  60 

in  the  previous 
paper  will  show 
this  plainly.  These 
old-fasluoned  bel- 
lows were  called 
diagonal.  The  bel- 
lows of  modem 
organs,  called  hori- 
zontal, practically 
consist  of  the  old 
kind  of  bellows 
(now  called  the 
feeders)  and  a  re- 
servoir just  above 
them,  which,  owing  to  valves  at  its  under  side,  cannot 
drop  while  the  feeders  are  being  replenished.  And 
in  order  to  still  further  equalise  the  pressure,  the  ribs 
of  our  bellows  are  so  arranged  that  while  one  set  meet 
inwardly  the  others  meet  outwardly.  It  seems  almost 
surprising  that  horizontal  bellows  were  not  made  imtil 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  ascribe  their  introduction 
to  Lobinger,  of  Nuremberg,  in  1570. 

Tlie  weight  of  the  body  was  very  soon  utilised  by 
blowers  for  the  purpose  of  inflating  their  bellows,  in 
preference  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

The  Saxon  name  for  a  bellows  was  hilig  or  blast-belg; 
and  like  it  is  the  German,  Blasebalg.  Hence  a  bellows- 
blower  was  called  a  bellows-treader  (Balgentreter).  Fig. 
64,  in  which  this  process  is  rather  amusingly  illustrated, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  from  Coussemaker's  article 
in  Didron's  Annales  Archeologiqnes.  The  awkward 
pause  which  must  have  taken  place  when  the  weight  of 
the  treaders  had  emptied  the  bellows,  and  before  it  was 
re-filled,  can  be  imagined.  The  diagonal  bellows  and 
their  trcadei's  remained  in  existence  quite  up  to  the  end 
of  last  century.  The  organ  in  the  comparatively  modem 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  was  blown  after  this 
fashion.  It  possessed  four  sucli  bellows,  eacli  mea- 
suring 8  feet  by  4.     But  other  largo  organs  had  as 
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many  as  eigiit,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen.  Tlie 
bellows-treader  used  to  walk  leisurely  along,  and  throw 
Ills  weight  upon  them  in  rotation.  To  this  day  many 
of  the  German  organs  are  blown  by  the  weight  of  the 
blower's  body,  although  the  bellows  themselves  are  of 
a  modern  form  of  construction.  It  would  be  quite 
unfair  to  the  reader  to  leave  the  subject  of  ancient 
organs  without  saying  a  few  woi'ds  on  the  much  dis- 
cussed water-organ  or  Uydraulic-organ,  which  is  care- 
fully   described    by   Yitru\ius    PoUio,   the   celebrated 


into  the  base  of  a  vessel  of  any  given  area,  able  to  exert 
on  every  portion  of  that  area  equal  to  itself  any  weight 
equal  to  that  added  to  itself,  we  can,  perhaps,  offer  some 
such  explanation  of  their  mechanism  as  the  following: — 
Suppose  two  oblong  reservoirs  of  air  to  bo  made  with 
their  tops  fixed,  but  with  movable  bottoms,  and  joined 
together  with  a  cross-bar  in  such  a  manner  that  tho 
bottom  of  one  must  rise  as  the  bottom  of  the  other 
falls.  Suppose  also  that  ordinary  valves  are  placed  in 
tho  top  of  each,  so  that  as  the  bottom  rises  the  valves 


architect  of  the  Augustan  sera.  As  explanatory  draw- 
ings were  not  fashionable  in  those  days,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  discover  what  his  elaborate  and  lengthy 
description  really  describes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lasting  populai-ity  of  water-organs  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  by  some  agency  of  water  or  other,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  was  equalised,  and  the  defects  just 
noticed  as  incidental  to  diagonal  bellows  remedied. 
Considering  the  natural  dread  which  a  modern  organ- 
builder  has  to  the  approach  of  water  to  his  instrument, 
although  ho  is  content  to  work  an  hydraulic-engine 
and  fill  his  bellows  at  a  distance,  tho  reader  may  well 
wonder  how  and  why  ancient  organ-builders  courted 
the  use  of  this  hostile  element.  Assiiming  that  the 
builders  of  the  water-organ  were  aware  of  that  extra- 
ordinary property  of  water  which,  for  instance,  makes 
it,  if  enclosed  in  a  small  tiibe  passing  downwards  and 


close,  and  the  air  can  only  escape  through  a  passage  into- 
the  box  on  which  stand  the  pipes ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  bottom  falls  the  valves  drop  too,  and  admit 
a  fresh  supply  of  air  through  their  openings.  Now,  if 
enclosed  water  were  to  be  admitted  below  the  bottoms 
of  the  reservoirs  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  which 
should  not  only  stop  tho  suijply  of  compressed  Avater 
when  the  bottom  of  each  reservoir  had  reached  its 
highest  point,  but  also  let  the  water  escape  through  a 
waste-valve  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  very  equal  and  strong  supply  of  air  being 
sent  to  the  pipes  as  the  two  reservoirs  were  filled  and 
emptied  in  turn.  As  long  as  the  water  continued  to 
be  pumped  to  the  higher  level,  so  long  would  the  supply 
of  air  last.  There  is  much  in  the  account  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  given  by  Vitruvius,  which  carries  out  thi» 
view,  but  parts  of  his  description  are  unquestionably 
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someu-hat  figurative.  lu  opposition  to  the  explanatiou 
of  ^Yafce^-organs  lioro  attempted,  it  may  be  urged  that 
had  the  Romans  been  aware  of  the  peculiar  properties 
consequent  on  the  giiivity  of  hquids,  they  -would  never 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  build,  as  they  did,  massive 
and  beautiful  aqueducts  when  a  closed  pipe  or  tube 
would  not  only  have  brought  the  water  safely  down  into 
the  valley,  but  iij>  the  other  hillside  to  the  same  level. 
Also,  that  an  hydraulic-organ  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  plajang  by  itself,  and  how  can  this  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  account  here  given,  unless  the  organ- 
blower  used  to  bo  considered  the  real  player,  while  the 
man  at  the  pipes  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  nonentity? 
And,  again,  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  that  these 
instruments  were  worked  by  hot  water,  and  if  the  water 
were  simply  used  to  obtain  a  force  from  its  special  laws 
of  gravity,  why  in  the  world  need  it  first  be  boiled? 

Another  explanation  of  the  structure  of  a  water-organ 
may  bo  hazarded.  If  into  a  perfectly  closed  chamber 
of  air  a  water-pipe  is  introduced,  the  air  will,  of  course, 
be  compressed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
forced  in.  If  pipes  were  j^laced  over  such  a  chamber 
with  a  slider  under  each  pipe  under  the  control  of  the 
player,  the  admission  of  the  air  from  the  chamber  would 
unquestionably  cause  them  to  speak,  and  with  two  such 
chambers  a  tolerably  constant  supply  of  compressed  air 
coidd  be  obtained,  one  pro\'iding  this  while  the  other 
^vas  being  emptied  of  its  water. 

This  digression  on  the  hydraulic  organ  is  not  alto- 
gether out  of  place  here,  as  enthusiasts  are  not  wanting 
who  would  make  us  beheve  that  tliis  instrument  was 
among  those  known  and  used  by  the  Jews  in  their 
Temple  worship.  Several  authors  have  attempted  to 
give  pictures  of  them,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
have  seriously  taxed  their  inventive  powers  in  so  doing. 
Among  them  may  be  quoted  Kircher,  Isaac  Yossius, 
Perraidt  (Commentary  on  Yitru\aus),  and  Publilius 
0[)tautianus.  A  rude  representation  of  one  is  also  to 
bo  seen  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Nero,  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  That  here  given  (Fig.  65)  is  from  Hiiuser's 
Kirchen  MiisiJc,  and  is  to  be  found,  -with  much  more 
valuable  information,  including  the  text  of  Yitruvius' 
account,  in  Rimbavdt's  well-known  History  of  the 
Organ.  It  is  probably  purely  fancifid:  the  reader  is 
therefore  likely  to  be,  after  studying  it  carefidly,  as 
wise  as  he  was  before. 

If  we  turn  to  that  nation  whose  careful  preservation 
of  old  traditions  in  art  renders  their  present  customs 
unusually  valuable — the  Chinese — we  are  struck  by  a 
remarkable  fact,  namely,  that  the  organ  they  use  is  con- 
structed on  a  totally  different  principle  to  that  -which 
lias  grown  up  in  Eui'opo.  It  is  blown  by  being  placed 
against  the  mouth  of  the  performer,  a  truly  primitive 
method,  and  one  which,  if  adhered  to,  must  have  utterly 
pTevcnted  any  gi-eat  improvements  in  the  instrument. 
Tlic  player  finds  room  to  pass  his  hand  round  into  the 
Ijack  of  the  instrument,  and  so  reaches  the  pipes  which 
ho  has  to  stop,  for  by  stopping  the  holes  the  pipes  are 
made  to  speak. 

Kg.  66  represents  a  cheng  or  Chinese  organ,  and  in 


Fig.  67  is  shown  the  position  in  wliich  it  is  held  when 
in  use.  The  most  important  dift'erence  between  the 
cheng  and  our  organ  is  that  its  sounds  are  produced 
Ijy  free  reeds.  The  [method  l)y  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced in  an  ordinary  reed-stop  on  the  organ  is  this  : 
the  metal  tongue  of  the  reed  is  rather  larger  than  the 
orifice  through  wliich  the  air  is  forced,  and  is  shghtly 
cui-ved  at  its  extremity.  "When,  therefore,  the  current 
of  ah'  is  directed  to  it  the  tongue  is  forced  down  over 
the  orifice,  but  its  own  elasticity  causes  it  to  return, 
when  the  air  again  forces  it  down,  and  so  on;  tho 
numl^er  of  these  l^ackward  and  fonvard  motions  being 
of  course  the  number  of  A-ibrations  necessary  to  produce 
the  particular  sound  required.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
free  reed,  the  tongue  is  not  so  large  as  the  orifice 
thi-ough  which  the  air  is  forced;  when,  therefore,  the 
cuiTent  of  air  is  directed  against  it,  it  bends  and  passes 
throngli  the  opening,  but  is  immediately  restored  to  its 
position,  as  in  the  ordinary  reed,  by  its  o-wn  elasticity. 
That  is  to  say,  the  tongue  of  the  common  reed  beats 
against  the  opening,  that  of  the  free  reed  passes  in  and 
out  of  it.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  simple 
source  of  obtaining  sweet  sounds  should  have  remained 
so  long  unused  in  Europe.  It  is  said  that  an  organ- 
builder,  by  name  Kratzenstein,  of  St.  Petersburg,  saw 
a  cheng,  and  made  some  organ-stops  on  this  principle, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  the  real  value 
of  free  reeds  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated 
until  Grenie,  of  Paris,  in  1810,  tliscarded  the  pipes  and 
used  tlie  reeds  alone,  thus  inventing  the  harmoniinn. 
Perhaps  few  of  the  many  thousands  who  play  upon  this 
cheap  and  (now)  sweet-toned  instrument  are  av\-are  that 
it  is  a  true  descendant  of  a  cheng.  Accordions  and 
concertinas  form  the  connecting  link  between  tho  cheng 
and  harmonium,  as  they  combine  the  portability  and 
free  reeds  of  the  former,  with  the  bellows-system  of  the 
latter.  The  cheng  contains  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one 
pipes,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  wind  instruments 
now  in  use.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  Jubal's 
organ,  which  would  bo  in  fact  the  ^lgab ;  but  had  it 
been  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  all  traces  of  it  would  be  lost  among  tho 
nations  which  were  in  close  contact  and  inter-communi- 
cation with  them,  especially  as  it  is  exceedingly  light 
and  easily  carried,  and  would  therefore  in  all  probability 
have  been  carried  about  by  them  in  their  wandciings 
and  captivities.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  tho 
cheng,  ancient  as  is  its  origin,  is  allied  to  the  Hebrew 
ngab,  and  the  latter  was  probably  at  the  earliest  times  a 
collection  of  pipes  of  the  very  simiilcst  character,  but 
gi-ovring  into  more  importance  as  from  time  to  time 
improvements  were  made  in  its  construction.  "We  have 
seen  that  tho  Jews  were  not  unwilling  to  adopt  the 
improved  form  of  stringed  instruments  which  they 
sometimes  found  in  neighbouring  nations,  and  there  is 
no  special  reason  for  supposing  that  in  tlie  case  of  the 
vgab  no  attempts  were  made  to  improve  xipon  the  form 
invented  by  Jubal.  An  organ,  in  our  modern  sense  of 
tho  name,  it  hardly  could  have  been,  as  Jceys  are  a  com- 
paratively late  invention ;  but  a  collection  of  pipes  it 
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certainly  was,  wliicli  coixld  bo  made  to  sound  at  the  \^^U 
of  the  player,  albeit,  perhaps,  with  clumsy  mechanism. 
In  the  Scptuagint  the  word  ugab  rejoices  in  three  dis- 
tinct renderings — Kiddpa  [cithara)  in  Gen.  iv.  21 ;  ifaA^uos 
(jjsalmus)  in  Job  xxi.  12,  and  xxx.  31 ;  and  opyavov  {prga- 
num)  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  That  learned  scholars  should  have 
ventured  to  translate  one  Hebrew  word  by  thi'ee  names 
of  such  totally  different  significations  as  "  guitar," 
"psaltery,"  "organ,"  is  a  sulficieut  warning  as  to  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  translations.  In  our  Authorised 
Version  it  is  uniformly  rendered  as  "organ" — "Such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (Gen.  iv.  21) ;  "  Rejoice 
at  the  sound  of  the  organ"  (Job  xxi.  12);  "My  harp 
{Mnnor)  also  is  turned  to  mourning,  and  my  organ 
(ugab)  into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep  "  (Job  xxx.  ol) ; 
"Praise  Mm  with  the  timbrel  and  organ"  (Ps.  cl.  4). 
But  in  the  Prayer-book  version  it  is  in  this  last  passage 
rendered  by  "pipes:"  "Praise  him  in  the  strings 
{minnim)  and  pipes  (tigab)."  The  German  version  of 
the  Bible  translates  the  word  in  every  case  by  "  pipes  " 
(Pfeifen). 

As  organs  form,  in  our  days,  such  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  musical  part  of  Christian  worship,  a  few 
words  on  the  probable  date  of  their  dedication  to  tliis 
sacred  function  may  not  be  unwelcome.  It  is  generally 
said  that  they  were  introduced  into  Church  sei-vices 
by  Pope  Yitahanus  in  the  seventh  century.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  mention  is  found  of  an  organ  which 
belonged  to  a  church  of  nuns  at  Grado,  before  the  year 
580.  This  instrument  has  even  been  minutely  described 
as  having  been  two  feet  long  by  six  inches  deep,  and  as 
possessing  thirty  pipes,  acted  upon  by  fifteen  keys  or 
slides.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  they  were  familiar  to  the 
Romans,  although  an  epigram  of  Juhan  the  Apostate 
alludes  to  them.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  tolerably 
authenticated  that  one  was  sent  by  Constantine  in  766 
as  a  present  to  Pepin,  a  king  of  France.  Improvements 
in  their  construction  are  atti-ibuted  to  Pope  Sylvester, 
who  died  1003.  When  we  reach  the  time  of  Chaucej.' 
their  use  must  have  been  common,  for  ho  thus  speaks 


in  his  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale  (Nuns'  Pr^jst  Tale)  of  a 
crowing  cock  "  highte  chauuticlere  " — 

"  His  vols  was  merier  than  tlie  niery  orgon 
Ou  masse  daies  that  iu  the  chijsjhes  gou." 

The  very  existence  of  organs  was  imperilled  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Rebellion,  and  Pmitans  were 
no  friends  to  their  re-introduction. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  iigdb. 
Buxtorf  traces  it  to  a  root  agabh,  which  signifies  "  to 
love,"  and  therefore  defines  it  as  "  instrumentum  musi- 
cum,  quasi  amabile  dictum."  By  another  author  it  is 
derived  from  an  Arabic  root  ahab,  "  to  blow."  The  only 
passages  in  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the  iigab  is  men- 
tioned are  those  above  quoted. 

Maschrohitha  or  mishrohitha  is  the  name  of  a  musical 
instrument  mentioned  only  in  verses  5,  7,  10,  and  15  of 
the  3rd  chapter  of  Daniel.  It  has  been  described  by 
difBerent  wi'iters  as  a  double  flute,  pan-pipes,  and  also  an 
organ  !  As  an  example  of  the  thoughtless  manner  in 
which  illustrations  are  appended  to  supposed  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  musical  instruments,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  figure  of  a  magrepha,  as  given  by 
Gaspar  Printz  (1690)  has  been  given  in  a  well-known 
work  on  Biblical  literature  as  an  illustration  of  a  mish- 
roJcitha.  Considering  that  these  instruments  had  not 
only  no  claun  to  similarity  of  construction,  but  also 
were  used  by  two  distinct  nations  at  an  interval  of  about 
600  years,  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure  of  one 
(which  by  the  way  was  in  the  first  instance  purely 
imaginary)  as  an  illustration  of  the  form  of  the  other  is, 
to  say  the  least,  somewhat  remote.  The  word  mishro- 
Mtha  is  traced  to  a  root  scliarcik,  "to  hiss"  (sibilare),  and 
as  a  certain  amount  of  hissing  necessarily  accompanies 
the  use  of  pan-pipes,  the  mislirohitlia  has  been  generally 
thought  to  be  an  instrument  of  that  class.  It  is  indeed 
rendered  in  the  Greek  by  trSpi^l  (sijrinx).  The  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  translation  of  mishrcJcitha  was  ugab 
does  not  go  to  prove  that  the  ugab  was  a  syrinx,  as  we 
have  had  sufficient  doubt  thrown  on  the  trustworthiness 
of  translators  by  the  manifold  rendering  of  ugab  itself„ 
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:^W0  chief  duties  remained  to  be  execnted 
by  Joshua  now  that  he  had  crushed  the 
military  strength  of  the  Canaanites  and 
made  his  power  felt  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  first  of  tliese  was  the 
solemn  recognition  of  the  law  on  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount 
Gerizim,^  in  obedience  to  the  last  instructions  of  Moses 

1  The  narrative  of  this  transaction  occurs  at  the  close  of  chap,  viii., 
immediately  after  that  of  tlie  taking-  of  Ai.  But  when  we  consider 
that  the  distance  between  Gilgal  and  Mount  Ebal  was  full  thirty 
miles,  that  the  country  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
Ihat  the  women  and  children  were  present  at  the  ceremony  (viii.  35), 
and  would  therefore  have  had  twice  to  make  a  long  and  toilsome 
march  through  a  mountainous  countrv.  liable  to  attacks  from  the 


(Deirt.  xx-vii.  2 — 8).  An  altar  of  unwrought  stones  was 
erected  by  Joshua  on  Mcimt  Ebal,  and  by  its  side  was 
reared  another  huge  stone  monument,  on  the  plastered 
face  of  which  were  inscribed  all  the  legislative  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch.  These  were  read  by  Joshua  in  the 
audience  of  the  assembled  tribes  ranged  on  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  hills,  here  nearly  meeting  across  the  valley, 
six   on  Moxmt  Gerizim  to   bless,   and   six   on  Mount 

enemy,  it  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
Joshua  should  have  selected  this  time  for  the  rehearsal  of  the  law, 
instead  of  deferring  it  to  a  period  when  it  miglit  he  performed 
with  ease  and  without  fear  of  molestation.  We  must  hold,  there- 
fore, that  this  passapre  is  not  in  its  true  context,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  history. 
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Ebal  to  curse.  The  presence  of  tlio  ark  of  tlio 
covenant,  enshrininf^  the  tables  of  the  law,  borne  by 
tlie  Levites,  imparted  an  additional  solemnity  to  tlio 
ceremony  by  which,  as  their  loud  Aniens  confirming 
the  blessings  and  the  curses  were  rolled  back  from  the 
enclosing  hills,  the  people  acknowledged  the  obligation 
of  the  law,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  punishments 
denounced  upon  the  breach  of  it.  A  more  impressive 
ceremony,  or  one  fuller  of  the  truest  elements  of 
grandeur,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

And  then  followed  the  division  of  the  conquered 
ten-itory  among  the  tribes  of  Israel — the  last  trans- 
action of  a  public  and  official  kind  the  now  aged 
warrior  was  called  to  execute.  Much  unconquered 
land  still  "  remained  to  be  possessed  "  (Josh.  xiii.  1)^ 
but  Joshua  was  commanded  by  God  to  apportion  the 
whole,  in  reliance  on  His  promise  to  aid  the  people  to 
complete  the  conquest  if  they  continued  faithful  and 
obedient.  The  apportionment  was  mainly  by  lot ; 
though  in  certain  cases  vmconquered  districts  were 
also  assigned  to  those  who  had  strength  and  courage 
to  make  them  their  own.  One  of  these  cases  was 
that  of  the  aged  Caleb,  who,  in  still  unbroken  strength 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  presented  himself  before  his 
companion  of  five-and-forty  years  before,  and  with  a 
soldier's  bluntness  reminded  Joshua  of  the  time  when 
Moses  had  sent  them  to  espy  out  the  land :  "  Thou 
knowest  the  thing  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  the 
man  of  God  concerning  me  and  thee  in  Kadesh-bamea  " 
(Josh.  xiv.  6),  and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
then  made  to  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness, 
of  "  the  land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden,  to  be  his 
inheritance."  The  place  on  which  Caleb  had  set  his 
heart  when  ho  saw  it  as  a  spy,  and  which  ha,d  been 
ever  present  to  his  mind  during  nearly  half  a  century, 
was  the  mountainous  country  round  Hebron,  including 
the  city  itself,  the  sacred  burial-place  of  the  fathers 
of  their  nation,  the  stronghold  of  the  much-dreaded 
Anakims.  It  was  a  prize  that  would  have  da,unted  any 
one  of  less  courage  or  weaker  faith.  But  the  difficulties 
the  winning  of  it  offered  were  a  temptation  to  Caleb. 
"  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  years  old.  As  yet  I 
am  as  strong  this  day  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses 
sent  me :  as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my 
strength  now,  for  war,  both  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in. 
Now  therefore  give  me  this  mountain,  whereof  the 
Lord  spake  in  that  day  .  .  .  .  If  so  be  the  Lord 
will  bo  with  me,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  out  the 
Anakims,  as  the  Lord  said"  (xiv.  10 — 12).  Joshua 
knew  that  his  old  and  tried  comrade  was  no  vain 
boaster ;  wliat  he  undertook  he  was  likely  to  make 
good.  To  no  one  could  the  subjugation  of  that  im- 
portant and  difficult  district  be  more  safely  entrusted ; 
so  he  allowed  his  claim,  though  as  probably  a  foreigner 
— perhaps  an  Idumean  by  birth,  and  only  incorporated 
as  a  proselyte  with  the  tribe  of  Judah — it  could  not  bo 
urged  as  a  right,  and  dismissed  him  with  his  benedic- 
tion. "  And  Joshua  blessed  liim,  and  gave  unto  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephnnneh,  Hebron  for  an  inheritance" 
(xiv.  13).      "We  hke  this  last-recorded  intercourse   of 


these  grand  old  heroes,  and  see  them  part  with  a  raised 
estimate  of  the  character  of  each. 

Another  like  claim,  but  urged  in  a  very  different 
spirit,  was  met  by  Joshua  with  an  equal  appreciation  of 
its  real  merits.  This  was  the  overweening  demand  of 
the  children  of  Joseph,  the  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Ei^hraim — already  manifesting  the  an-ogant  self-asser- 
tion that  characterised  their  conduct  in  later  times — 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  for  a  double  portion  of 
territory,  in  consideration  of  their  superior  numbers: 
"  Why  hast  thou  given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion 
to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a  great  people  ? "  The  tribe 
of  Epliraim  was  Joshua's  own ;  but  no  infringement  of 
the  strictest  rules  of  justice  must  be  expected  from  him 
for  the  advantage  of  his  kinsmen.  One  lot  and  one 
only  should  they  have  in  the  general  apportionment. 
If  they  wanted  more,  they  must  conquer  it  for  them- 
selves. They  grounded  their  claim  on  being  "  a  great 
people,"  having  "  great  power."  Well  then,  i£  they 
were  so,  let  them  prove  it  by  great  deeds.  There 
was  room  enough  for  them  in  "the  wood  country;" 
let  them  get  them  up  there,  and  clear  away  the  forest, 
and  drive  out  the  Perizzites  and  the  giants,  if  Mount 
Ephraiin  were  too  narrow  for  them.  So  they  might 
obtain  a  second  portion,  and  not  have  "  one  lot  only." 
"But  the  mountain  shall  be  thine;  for  it  is  a  wood, 
and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down :  and  the  outgoings  of  it 
shall  be  thiae  :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites, 
though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be 
strong  "  (xvii.  14 — 18). 

The  latter  days  of  Joshua  must  have  been  clouded  with, 
disappointment,  as  he  watched  the  brilliant  hopes  with 
which  the  conquest  of  the  Land  of  Promise  commenced, 
becoming  gradually  dimmed,  and  the  Lord's  peojde, 
forgetful  of  their  high  mission,  preferring  ease  and  quiet 
to  the  faitlif ul  execution  of  his  behests.  Tears  passed 
on,  and  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out.  Only  five 
of  the  twelve  tribes  had  obtained  their  inheritance,  and 
of  these  two  and  a  half  (Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  Numb,  xxxii.  33)  had  received  their 
portions  before  Moses'  death  to  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Seven  tribes  still  remained  to  be  settled ;  and  the  f avdt 
lay  with  themselves.  "  The  Lord  was  not  slack  con- 
cerning his  promise,"  but  they  were  "slack  to  go  to 
possess  the  land  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  had 
given  them"  (Josh,  xviii.  3).  Enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  war,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  face  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  expelling  the  warlike  Canaanites.  They 
"could  not  drive  them  out"  (xv.  63)  because  they 
would  not.  We  can  well  conceive  that  this  indolent, 
self-indulgent  spirit  was  intolerable  to  the  vigorous 
mind  of  Joshua.  The  remissness  of  the  people  was. 
depri^ing  him  of  his  glory.  He  had  been  commissioned 
to  do  a  work,  and  that  work  ho  must  see  done.  All 
Israel  must  be  settled  in  their  portions  before  death 
called  him  away.  So,  as  a  first  step,  a  survey  of  the 
still  unapportioned  land  was  instituted,  and  the  returns, 
being  laid  before  Joshua  at  the  newly-fixed  religious 
centre  of  Shiloh,  to  which  the  tabernacle  had  been 
recently  transferred  from  Gilgal,  Joshua  and  Eleaza.- 
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the  priest  divided  tlic  territory  by  lot  among  the  seven 
unprovided  tribes,  "  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (xix.  51). 

It  was  not  until  {hey  had  "  made  an  end  of  dividing 
the  conntry,"  and  all  other  just  claims  had  been  satisfied, 
that  the  unselfish  and  public- spirited  ruler  received  his 
own  inheritance.  The  true  nobility  of  Joshua's  character 
shnies  out  conspicuously  here.  Ho  who  might  have 
claimed  the  first  and  largest  share  of  the  spoils  of 
victory  postpones  his  right  to  that  of  the  meanest  of  his 
people.  A  special  portion  had  been  promised  to  him 
by  God,  as  to  Caleb,  as  a  reward  for  "  following  the 
Lord  fully  "  in  the  matter  of  the  spies.  But  he  calmly 
waits  till  all  have  received  their  portions  before  he 
"asks "for  his  own.  And  then  it  is  no  wide-spread 
district,  no  province,  that  he  requires,  but  just  one  city. 
"  They  gave  him  that  which  he  asked,  and  he  built  the 
city  and  dwelt  there :"  the  name  given  to  the  city — 
Timnath-serah,  "the  portion  that  remains" — recoi'ding 
the  fact  that  the  conqueror's  inheritance  was  the  last 
assignment  made  in  the  whole  distribution  of  his 
conquests. 

Eight-and-f orty  cities — four  out  of  each  tribe — liaving 
been  assigned  to  the  Levites  (chap,  xxi.),  and  the  Trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  dispatched  to  their  rich  mountainous 
pastures  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  with  a  solemn  charge  and 
benediction  (chap,  xxii.),  Joshua's  public  life  may  be  said 
to  have  ended.  He  would  seem  to  have  Avithdrawn  at 
once  to  his  new  home,  and  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
occurrences  ai-ising  out  of  the  misunderstanding  caused 
by  the  erection  of  the  great  altar  by  the  returning 
soldiers  of  those  tribes.  Phinehas — his  father  Eleazar 
having  also  retired  from  public  business — is  the  leading 
personage  in  all  these  transactions,  and  the  name  of 
Joshua  is  not  mentioned  (chap.  xxii.  30 — 34). 

In  the  uncertainty  of  the  chronology  of  this  period 
we  are  unable  to  determine  how  long  Joshua  lived  in 
the  peaceful  retirement  of  Timnath-serah.  Twice,  and 
twice  only — if  the  two  chapters  (Josh,  xxiii.,  xxiv.)  do  not 
describe  different  parts  of  the  same  transaction — does 
he  emerge  from  his  privacy,  in  extreme  old  age,  to 
fortify  the  tribes  whom  he  had  so  often  led  in  battle 
with  his  parting  words  of  warning  and  encouragement. 
Obedient  to  his  summons,  the  heads  and  representa- 
tives of  the  tribes  gathered  round  their  venerable  chief, 
beneath  the  old  consecrated  oak  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
at  Shechem.  No  place  in  the  whole  Land  of  Promise 
could  have  awakened  so  many  sacred  memories.  Here 
was  the  first  halting-place  of  the  father  of  their  nation 
where  he  rested  after  his  departure  from  Haran,  at  which 
he  received  the  first  recorded  promise  of  the  land,  and 
built  the  first  altar  to  the  one  true  God  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7). 
Here  also  Jacob  made  his  first  settlement  on  his  return 
from  his  sojourn  with  Laban,  and  restored  his  grand- 
father's altar  on  the  plot  of  ground  he  had  purchased 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18 — 20).  Here  also,  beneath  the  ancient 
tree,  the  same  patriarch  buried  the  monuments  of  secret 
idolatry  clea\'ing  to  his  household  (xxxv.  4).  And  here, 
on  their  first  entrance  into  the  land,  they  themselves, 
between  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  had  entered 


into  covenant  with  God  (Josh.  \iii.  80 — 3.5).  What  place 
could  be  so  suitable  for  the  solemn  appeals  to  faithfulness 
and  obedience,  the  mingled  reproofs  and  encouragements 
here  addressed  by  Joshua  to  the  people  ?  All  around 
would  remind  them  of  what  God  had  done  for  them  and 
for  their  fathers ;  how  Ho  had  "  given  them  a  land  for 
which  they  did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  they  built  not, 
and  vineyards  and  oliveyards  which  they  planted  not," 
and  enforce  the  warnings  against  rebellion  and  idolatry. 
Observing  the  most  complete  reticence  as  to  his  ovra 
exjiloits,  and  their  obligations  to  him  as  their  captain 
and  ruler,  Joshua's  one  desire  is  that  his  people  may 
show  their  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  God  by  "  pleasing 
Him,  and  serving  Him  in  smcerity  and  truth."  He  feels 
that  he  is  "  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth,"  and  like 
St.  Peter,  he  "  endeavours  that  after  his  decease  they 
may  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance  "  (2  Peter 
i.  15).  "With  an  impressive  solemnity,  like  Elijah  on 
Carmel,  he  calls  upon  them  to  make  up  their  minds 
who  should  be  their  God :  "  Choose  you  this  day  whom 
ye  wiU  serve :  but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  wiU 
serve  the  Lord."  No  hasty,  shallow  assent  to  his  appeal 
would  content  him.  He  well  knew  the  awful  solemnity 
of  a  promise  to  God,  that  it  is  "  better  not  to  vow,  than 
to  vow  and  not  to  pay"  (Eccles.  v.  5).  And,  therefore, 
on  hearing  their  united  asseveration  that  they  would 
serve  Jehovah,  "  for  He  is  our  God,"  Joshua  bade  them 
count  well  the  cost,  and  abstain  from  burdening  their 
souls  with  pledges  which  they  would  be  unable  to  make 
good.  The  people,  with  ready  enthusiasm,  repeated  the 
declaration,  "  Nay,  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Cheer- 
fully accepting  the  witness  against  themselves  that 
they  had  chosen  the  Lord,  they,  a  third  time,  renewed 
their  promise  of  faithfulness.  And  then,  at  last,  did 
Joshua  ratify  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  and  having  vsritten 
a  memorial  of  this  solemn  transaction  and  deposited  it 
with  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  ark  of  God,  he  set  up 
a  pillar  imder  the  oak  or  terebinth  grove  which  marked 
the  sacred  spot  where  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  held 
intercourse  with  God,  as  a  witness  to  all  future  genera- 
tions, "  lest  they  should  deny  their  God."  "  So  Joshua 
let  the  people  depart,  every  man  unto  liis  inheritance  " 
(xxiv.  27, 28).  There  was  no  more  for  Joshua  to  do.  To 
the  end  of  his  heroic  and  spotless  career  he  had  "  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  fully,"  and  he  could  now  contentedly 
"  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth."  He  died  as  he  lived, 
"  the  servant  of  the  Lord."  He  was  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  old — ten  years  short  of  his  great  master 
Moses — when  God  called  his  weary  ser\'ant  home. 
And  they  buried  him  where  he  died,  "  in  the  border 
of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-serah,  which  is  in  Mount 
Ephraim."  With  him,  according  to  the  statement  pre- 
served in  the  Septuagint  version,  were  buried  the  flint 
knives  used  in  the  ceremony  of  circumcision  at  Gilgal 
(chap.  V.  2),  "  which  were  long  sought  out  as  relics 
by  those  who  came  in  after  years  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  their  mighty  deliverer."^  His  colleague  and  friend, 
Eleazar,  who  occupied  the  same  position  in  relation  to 

1  Stanley,  Jewish  Cliurch,  i.  279. 
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Aarou  that  ho  had  done  to  Moses,  followed  him  to  the 
tomb,  and  was  also  buried  in  Mount  Ephiaim.  ''  Eleazar 
and  Joshua  together  make  a  type  of  the  union  of  the 
priesthood  and  government  in  Christ.     The  t}-pes  die 


because  they  are  types  ;  but  the  Di\Tno  Antitj-pe  exists 
for  evermore, '  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  "  ^ 

1  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Commentary  on  Joshua  sxiv.  30. 


ILLUSTEATIONS   OF   HOLY   SCEIPTURE  FEOM  COINS,  MEDALS, 

AND    INSCEIPTIONS. 

BY   THE   KEV.    CANON    KAWLIXSON,    M.A.,    CAMDEN    PKOFESSOIt   OF   ANCIENT    HISTORY    IN   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   OXFORD. 


XIX. 

JHE  history  of  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the   Jews  and  the  Persians  under 
Darius,  the   son   of  Hystaspis,   as  given 
in  the  5th  and  6th  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  receives  the  same   sort  of  illustration  from 
the   Persian    cuneiform    inscriptions   which   has   been 


to  build,  the  people  zealously  labouring  after  their 
example,  and  the  walls  consequently  beginning  to  make 
a  show,  which  attiiicted  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring 
heathen  (chaj).  v.  1 — 3).  Next,  we  are  told  how  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  Syrian  pro^^nce,  Tatuai,  his 
minister,  Shethar-boznai,  and  the  people  of  his  court, 
called  here  Apharsacliites,^  becoming  aware  of  what 


ah-eady  noted  m  apre^^ous  paper^  as  furnished  by  the  j  was  gomg  on  at  Jerusalem,  inquii-ed  by  what  authority 
same  records  in  respect  of  the  Scriptm-al  accounts  of     such  important  steps  were  being  taken;  and  learning 


Cyi-us.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  havmg  related 
the  gracious  dealings  of  Cyi-us  with  the  Jews  in  his 
first  chapter,  and  then-  proceedings  in  consequence 
(chaps,  ii.  and  iii.),  goes  on  in  his  fourth  chapter  to 
give  an  account  of  the  hindrances  which  interrupted 
the  execution  of  Cyrus's  pious  design,  and  especially 
to  note  the  entire  suspension  of  the  great  work  which 
he  had  countenanced— the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem — during  the  reign  of  a  monarch  whom  he 
calls  Ai-taxerxes,  but  who  is  reasonably  identified  with 
the  pseudo-Smerdis.-  He  closes  his  fourth  chapter 
with  the  words,  "  Then  ceased  the  work  of  the  house 
of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem.  So  it  ceased  unto  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian ; "  thus 
introducing  us  to  the  person  of  Darius  Hystaspis,^  and 
implying  in  his  first  mention  of  the  monarch  that  he 
reversed  the  policy  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and 
returned  to  that  of  the  great  founder  of  the  empire, 
Cyrus.  Having  in  this  way  struck  the  key-note  of  his 
coming  narrative,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  work  abandoned  during 
the  reign  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis  was  resumed  under 
his  successor,  and  though  again  opposed,  was  pushed 
on,  and  finally  carried  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

His  narrative  di\-ides  itself  into  four  portions.  First 
we  have  an  account  of  the  action  taken  l)y  tlio  leading 
Jews  at  Jenisalem,  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  Jeshua 
the  high  priest,  and  Haggai  and  Zechariali  the  pro- 
phets, in  the  second  year  of  Darius ;  how  tlicy  suddenly 
"rose  up,"  the  prophets  prophesying  and  encouraging 
their  brethren  to  resume  the  work,*  the  civil  governor 
and  the  ecclesiastical  ruler  taking  the  lead  and  beginning 

1  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  85.  2  lbid.,p.  155. 

'  "Darius  the  Persian "  stands  iu  contrast  with  "Darius  the 
Mede,"  mentioned  by  Daniel  (v.  31  ;  ix.  1),  and  known  apparently 
to  the  writer  of  Ezra.  There  had  probably  been  only  those  two 
kings  of  the  name  when  "  Ezra "  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  had  been  Cyrus's 
viceroy  at  Babylon.  "  Darius  the  Persian,"  a  very  different  man, 
mast  be  "Darius  the  First  of  Persia,"  i.e.,  Darius  Hystaspis. 

■*  Comp,  Hagg.  i.  1,  14 ;  ii.  2,  &c.;  and  Zech.  i.  1 :   iv.  6—10. 


that  the  authority  was  a  decree  made  in  the  fii-st  year 
of  Cyrus,  proceeded  to  address  Darius  on  the  subject, 
suggesting  that  the  national  archives  should  be  searched, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  any  such  decree 
as  that  pretended  by  the  Jews  had  ever  been  made ; 
and,  further,  asking  that  Darius  himself  should  sig-nify 
his  own  pleasure  in  the  matter  (v.  3 — 17).  In  the  thu'd 
place  the  author  tells  us  how  Darius  caused  a  search  to 
be  made,  not  only  at  Babylon  (as  Tatnai  had  sug- 
gested), but  elsewhere ;  and  how  a  decree  of  Cyrus  was 
found  at  Achmetlia  (Ecbatana*')  in  the  palace,  which 
he  proceeds  to  give ;  after  which  he  passes  somewhat 
abruptly  to  the  words  of  the  firmaun  sent  down  to 
Tatnai  by  Darius  for  the  dii'eetion  of  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  courtiers  towards  the  Jews  (vi.  1 — 12). 
Finally  the  author  relates  how  Tatnai  and  his  com- 
panions followed  precisely  the  orders  of  Darius,  and 
how  the  building  of  the  Temple,  being  now  unhindered, 
went  rapidly  forward,  and  was  at  last  completed  in  tlio 
sixth  year  of  Darius,  or  twenty- one  years"  after  its 
fii'st  commencement  (vi.  13 — 15). 

The  chief  points  of  this  narrative  on  wliich  recent 
discoveries  throw  some  light  are  the  following.  In  tho 
first  place,  as  it  appears  from  the  great  inscription  of 
Behistun,  set  up  by  Darius  himself,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  and 
then  in  troubles  caused  by  various  revolts  and  rebel- 
lions, it]  becomes  intelligible  that  the  Jews,  at  such  a 
time  of  disturbance,  should  have  taken  matters  into  their 
o^Ti  hands,  and  -without  waiting  for  a  formal  permis- 
sion from  the  Court,  should  have  disregarded  the  pro- 

5  Compare  the  "  Apharsathchites  "  and  "  Apharsites  "  of  chap, 
iv.  9.  All  these  forms  probably  represent  the  word  "  Persian." 
(See  the  Scenhcr's  ComincntaTij.) 

6  Achmetha  (snrinN)  corresponds  closely  with  the  native  form, 
Hagmatan,  found  in  tho  Behistun  inscription,  differing  only  by  the 
omission  of  the  final  ii,  which  is  dropped  also  in  Hara  (for  Haran, 
1  Chrnn.  V.  2G),  and  its  Greek  equivalent,  K'i^pai,  Lat.  Carrhce. 

7  The  first  year  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon  (according  to  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy)  was  B.C.  538.  The  building  of  the  Temple  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  following  (Ezra  iii.  S),  b.c.  537.  Darius  begau 
to  reign  in  B.C.  521,  and  consequently  his  sixth  year  was  b.c.  516. 
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Libitory  mandate  of  the  j)seiido-Smer(iis  (Ezra  iv.  17 — 
22),  aud  falling  back  on  the  origmal  decree  of  the  great 
Cyrus,  should  have  resumed  the  buildmg  of  the  Temple. 
As  it  became  in  a  little  time  well  kuowu  throughout 
the  empire  that  the  new  monarch  had  entirely  reversed 
the  religious  policy  of  his  predecessor,'  they  might  faMy 
anticipate  his  approval,  while  the  troubles  of  the  time 
might  prevent  them  from  applying  for  a  positive  sanc- 
tion. Again,  the  known  opinions  of  the  new  monarch 
would  naturally  cause  Tatuai  and  his  companions  to 
adopt  a  guarded  tone  in  writing  to  him  about  the  Jews. 
There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  pseudo-Smerdis  by  Rehum,  and  that  addressed 
by  Tatnai  to  Darius  a  few  years  later.  Rehum's  letter 
makes  severe  charges  against  the  Jews,  and  does  not 
once  contain  the  name  of  God.  Tatnai's  abstains  from 
all  accusation,  and  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews  as  "the  God  of  heaven  "'  (v.  12),  "  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth"  (ver.  11),  or  "the  great  God" 
(ver.  8).  All  this  harmonises  weU  with  the  contrast 
which  the  Behistun  inscription  di-aws  between  the 
elemental  Magism  of  Darius's  predecessor,  and  his  own 
fii-m  belief  in  a  real  personal  God.  The  same  belief 
appears  with  still  greater  distinctness  in  his  firmaun, 
where  he  requires  his  officers  to  help  in  the  restoration 
of  "the  house  of  God"  by  the  Jews,  approves  of  their 
offeriug  sacrifices  there  to  "the  God  of  heaven"  (vi.  9), 
and  sets  a  value  upon  the  prayers  which  would  be  oif  ered 
in  the  said  house  "  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  of  his 
sons  "  (ver.  10). 

Thus  the  general  narrative  of  the  pai-t  taken  by 
Darius  in  this  matter,  and  the  special  favour  which  he 
showed  to  the  Jews,  accords  perfectly  with  the  con- 
temporary inscriptions  of  Darius  himself,  which  prove 
Lim  to  have  been  a  zealous  Zoroastrian,  a  firm  believer 
in  the  unity  and  personality  of  God,  and  therefore  a 
natural  sympathiser  with  the  Jewish  people  in  respect 
of  their  religion.  There  are  also  one  or  two  minor 
points  of  the  narrative  which  receive  illustration  from 
recent  discoveries.  (1.)  When  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  fact,  whether  Cjtus  really  had  issued  a  decree  autho- 
rising the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  search  is  made  in 
the  "  houses  of  the  rolls  "  at  the  various  capitals,  and 
when  the  decree  is  found,  it  is  said  to  have  been  found 

'  Darius  says,  "  The  temples,  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had 
destroyed,  I  rebuilt ;  the  religious  chants  and  the  worship  wLicli 
he  had  caused  to  cease,  I  re-established."  (Beh.  Ins.,  col.  i.,  par. 
14,  §  5,  6.) 


"in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of  the  Medes  " 
(Ezra  vi.  2) ;  whereby  it  appears  that  record  offices  in 
Persia  were  attached  to  royal  palaces.  Now  the  ex- 
cavations in  Mesopotamia,  though  they  have  not  as  yet 
actually  confirmed  this  fact,  have  revealed  one  parallel 
to  it.  They  hare  shown  that  the  Assyi-ian  kings,  the 
predecessors  of  the  Medo-Persians  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  East,  whom  the  Persians  undoubtedly  imitated  in 
various  ways,  had  record  offices  attached  to  their  palaces. 
It  was  in  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh  that 
the  great  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Layard,  in  1850, 
of  such  an  office — an  office  where  deeds  aud  other  docu- 
ments, closely  packed  together,  covered  the  entu-e  floor 
to  the  doxith  of  several  feet.2  (2.)  The  decree  of  Cyi-us 
was  found  by  Darius  at  Ecbatana.  "We  naturally  ask, 
"Why  at  Ecbatana,  rather  than  at  Babylon,  or  Susa,  or 
Persepolis — the  more  usual  seats  of  the  court  ?  To 
this  the  Behistun  inscription  suggests  a  reply  by  show- 
ing us  that  Darius  in  his  second  and  third  years  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  a  great  Median  rebel,  aud  termi- 
nated it  by  occupying  his  capital,  Ecbatana,  and  fixing 
hi^  own  residence  there  for  some  time.^  It  may  thus 
well  be  that,  when  Darius  received  Tatnai's  letter,  he 
was  himself  at  Ecbatana,  and  that  the  record  office 
there  was  the  i*eadiest  and  most  convenient  one  to 
search.  (3.)  The  punishment  threatened  by  Darius 
against  those  who  should  disobey  his  decree — crucifixion 
(Ezra  vi.  11) — is  exactly  that  which  he  tells  us  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  out  to  those  who  resisted  his 
wiU.  The  Behistun  inscription  contains  four  places 
where  impalement  or  crucifixion  is  mentioned  as  the 
death  assigned  by  Darius  to  ci-iminals.''  (4.)  Finally, 
the  decree  of  Darius  ends  with  a  curse  :  "  The  God  that 
hath  caused  his  name  to  dwell  there,  destroy  all  kings 
and  people  that  shall  put  to  their  hand  to  alter  or 
destroy  this  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem." 
Similarly  a  curse  concludes  the  main  inscription  at 
Behistun,*  and  a  similar  formula  is  found  in  other 
inscriptions  of  Darius,  the  general  cast  of  the  curse 
being  something  like  the  following  : — "  If  thou  doe<3t 
not  as  I  bid  thee,  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  aud 
mayest  thou  have  no  offspring;  and  whatever  thou 
doest,  may  Ormazd  curse  it  for  thee ! " 


'  Layard,  Nineveh  and.  Babylon,  p.  345. 
3  Beh.  Ins.,  col.  ii.,  par.  13,  §  8. 

■4  Ibid.,   col.  ii.,  par.  13,  §  8 ;  par.  14,  §  16;  col.  iii.,  par.  8,  §  2; 
par.  U,  §  10. 

^  Ibid.,  col.  iv.,  par.  17. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  (conUnued). 


[E  next  decisive  passage  on  the  trichotomy 
of  the  New  Testament  is  that  in  the 
if-ito'H  1-^^  earliest  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles: 
cS^^'crb^'  "I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and 
soul,  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 


coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Thess.  v.  23). 
The  apostle,  who  had  been  dwelling  in  the  previous 
A^erses  on  some  of  the  details  of  sanctification,  such  as 
pro-^-ing  all  things,  holding  fast  that  wliich  is  good,  and 
abstaining  from  every  species  or  form  of  e^-il,  proceeds 
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to  sum  up  his  remarks  with  the  prayer  that  this  sancti- 
ficatiou  might  become  whole  ami  entire  {6\oTe\(7s  aud 
6\6k\7ipov).  These  two  adjectives  arc  expressive,  tlie  one 
of  the  whole,  aud  the  other  of  the  jjarts  of  Imman  nature. 
Wholly  and  entirely,  i.e.,  over  all  and  through  each 
part  of  man's  natm-e,  this  sauctiiication  was  to  extend 
aud  spread.  We  may  here  ask — and  it  is  this  which  sug- 
gests the  ensuing  thought — what  are  those  divisions  of 
our  composite  nature  into  which  sanctifying  grace  is  to 
enter  and  permeate  ?  The  Apostle  explains  that  grace  is 
to  enter  into  his  spirit,  which  is  the  holy  of  holies  ;  his 
soul,  which  is  the  holy  place ;  and  even  his  body,  which 
corresponds  to  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple.  The 
analogy  from  the  Temple  with  its  three  courts,  one 
within  the  other,  is  a  lively  aud  just  illustration  of  the 
trichotomy  of  man.  Luther,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Maguific-at,  has  A-ery  well  opened  up  the  analogy  and 
applied  it  in  its  detail.  The  passage  is  quoted  at  length 
by  Delitzsch,  Goschel,  and  other  writers.  Luther 
also  correctly  seized  the  Scriptural  distinction  between 
spirit  and  flesh,  not  as  f  avouiiug  the  dichotomy,  as  some 
suppose,  but  rather  as  suggesting  the  good  and  e\dl 
direction  in  which  the  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  are 
drawn  when  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  spirit  of  the  wicked 
one  is  the  source  of  the  inspiration,  bringing  with  it 
either  "  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell."  Flesh  and 
spirit  are  thus  not  so  much  the  direct  factors  of  human 
nature,  as  dichotomists  think,  but  the  opposite  poles  or 
tendencies  to  which  the  pneuma  or  conscience,  which  is 
also  one  with  the  self,  of  the  ego  inclines,  according  as 
it  is  inspired  from  above  or  from  beneath.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Luther  grasped 
the  right  significance  of  the  word  "  flesh  "  in  Scripture. 
•"  Then  set  not,"  he  said,  "  to  understand  flesh  and  spirit 
here  in  such  a  way  as  that  flesh  alone  should  be  that 
which  has  to  do  with  impurity,  and  spirit  that  which  con- 
cerns what  is  internal  in  the  heart ;  but  St.  Paul,  as  well 
as  Christ  (John  iii.  6),  calls  flesh  all  that  is  born  of  flesh, 
the  whole  man  with  body  and  soul,  with  reason  and  with 
senses,  for  the  reason  is  everything  in  liim  that  is  stirring 
towards  the  flesh."  Luther,  accordingly,  quite  correctly 
imderstood  by  the  spirit  the  religious  or  faith-faculty  by 
which  we  know  God  and  the  things  of  God,  and  quotes 
in  support  of  this  Ps.  li.  10  ;  Ixxviii.  37.  "The  soul," ho 
says,  "  is  just  the  same  spirit,  only  conformed  to  nature. 
The  soul,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  reason,  and  in  this  sense  is 
the  light  of  the  house ;  but  when  the  spirit  does  not  en- 
lighten as  with  a  higher  light,  this  light  of  reason  rules, 
and  therefore  it  can  never  be  without  error,  for  it  is  too 
feeble  to  act  in  respect  of  di^dne  things."  "  The  third,"  he 
adds,  "is  the  body,  with  its  members,  the  agencies  which 
only  bring  into  use  what  the  soul  knows  and  the  spirit 
l)elieves."  "  Moses,"  he  goes  on  to  remark,  "  made  a 
tabernacle  with  three  distinct  compartments.  The  first 
was  called  sanctum  sanctorum,  within  which  dwelt  God, 
and  there  was  no  light  therein ;  the  second  sanctum, 
within  which  stood  a  candlestick,  with  seven  pipes  and 
lamps.  The  third  was  called  atriwm,  the  court,  and  it 
was  under  the  open  house  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  In 
the  same  figure  a  Christian  man  is  depicted.     His  spirit 


is  sanctum  sanctorum,  God's  dwelling-place  in  dim 
faith  without  light.  For  he  believes  what  he  does  not 
see,  nor  feel,  nor  apprehend.  His  soul  is  sanctum ; 
there  are  seven  lights,  that  is,  all  kinds  of  imderstand- 
ing,  discrimination,  knowledge  and  perception  of  bodily 
visible  things.  His  body  is  atrium,  which  is  manifest 
to  every  man,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  he  does  and  how 
he  lives." 

This  is  the  true  psychology  of  Scripture,  and  Luther 
was  a  scribe  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when 
he  thus  rightly  divided  between  the  soul  and  spirit 
and  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  The  one  indicated  a 
distinction  of  faculties,  the  other  indicated  only  a 
distinction  of  the  direction  in  which  these  faculties 
should  work.  The  flesh  is  a  tendency  even  of  the 
spirit,  just  as  the  vine  may  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
when  we  look  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  behold 
they  are  wild  grapes.  In  the  passage  in  question 
(1  Thess.  V.  23)  the  sanctification  is  to  be  complete  and 
entire.  In  order  to  this  it  must  work  outwards  from 
within,  and  not,  as  the  mere  moralist  would  suggest, 
inwards  from  without.  According  to  Aristotle  and  the 
morahsts,  doing  good  acts  leads  to  good  habits,  and  thus 
virtue  becomes  second  nature ;  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true.  But  this  is  not  the  diAune  order. 
Sanctification  having  its  roots  not  in  mere  reformation 
of  the  outer  man  only,  but  in  renewal  of  the  hidden  man 
of  the  heart,  follows  a  different  order.  It  begins  with 
a  birth;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be  entered 
from  the  kingdom  of  nature,  by  a  waking  up  from  the 
sleep  of  unconsciousness  similar  to  that  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  psychical  life.  To  be  born  again  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech,  it  is  the  very  key  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  yet  it  has  been  more  misunderstood  than 
any  other  phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  not  excepting 
even  that  of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  Di\dues,  from  inattention  to  the 
distinction  of  psyche  and  pneuma,  have  only  obscured 
the  question  and  overloaded  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
irrelevant  argument  and  illustrations  not  to  the  point. 
The  mystery  of  growth  is  the  key  to  unlock  tliis  and 
every  other  puzzle  of  the  universe.  TiU  we  can  imder- 
staud  life  we  can  never  understand  growth ;  but  this 
we  know,  that  it  is  the  unerring  mark  of  life.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which 
is  cast  in  the  groimd :  it  is  like  the  bu-th  wliich  is  the 
fruit  of  the  womb.  In  these  two  analogies  of  Scripture 
we  have  the  true  account  of  the  matter.  AH  life  must 
come  from  God,  who  is  the  author  and  giver  of  life. 

This  being  understood,  the  order  of  sanctification  as 
outwards  from  within  is  simple  and  obAnous.  The  spirit 
is  sanctified  {dXoKXrjpov)  in  the  first  jilaco.  The  :::itire 
pneuma  becomes  the  KXripos,  or  portion  of  God.  "  The 
Lord's  portion  is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  in- 
heritance." This  is  especially  the  case  of  the  pneuma. 
God  must  enter  in  and  dwell  there.  Ho  must  shekmah 
in  it,  as  He  tabernacled  in  the  most  holy  i^lace.  The 
result  of  this  indwelling  of  God  in  us,  must  work 
itseH  out  in  the  psychical  life,  the  seat  of  our  in- 
tellect and  affections.    Nor  will  it  end  there,  it  will 
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make  a  K\Tjpos,  or  portion  for  God  even  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  only  the  border  of  his  inheritance,  a  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,  an  outer  court.  StUl  outward  and  onward  this 
impulse  of  self-dedication  wiU  spread,  untU,  "whether 
we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  we  shall  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  Such  is  the  teaching  of  this  passage 
in  which,  as  is  the  usual  manner  of  Scripture,  a  deep 
psychological  truth  is  brought  out,  but  only  by  the 
way,  as  it  were,  and  arising  out  of  a  practical  matter  in 
hand — viz.,  the  will  of  God  concerning  us,  even  our 
sanctification. 

The  next  decisive  passage  that  we  turn  to  is  that  in 
1  Cor.  ii.  12,  &c.,  where  the  psychical  and  pneumatical 
natures  are  contrasted  in  this  way,  that  the  one  is 
capable  of  divine  communications,  and  of  entering  into 
the  deep  things  of  God,  which  the  other  is  not.  "  What 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him  ?  "  This  identifies  the  spirit  with 
the  deepest  and  innermost  part  of  man ;  the  spirit  is  the 
self  or  ego,  the  seat  of  self -consciousness.  The  Apostle 
then  goes  on  to  identify  it  as  the  seat  of  God-conscious- 
ness :  "  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God."  He  follows  this  thought  out  in 
the  ensuing  verses.  There  is  a  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  which  is  of  God. 
Man's  wisdom  could  not  teach  these  things ;  it  is  only 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  can  teach  them  by  enabling  us  to 
compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  This  leads  him 
then  to  contrast  two  characters — the  one  psychical,  the 
other  pneumatical.  There  is  a  psychical  life,  and  there 
is  a  pneumatical.  The  psychical  man  judges  by  sense, 
and  sense-experience.  He  is  of  the  world,  understands 
its  maxims  and  principles.  His  life  is  a  psychical  one, 
bounded  by  the  region  of  time,  unable  to  launch  out 
into  the  far-ofE  future  or  to  take  into  its  calculation 
considerations  broader  and  deeper  than  those  of  the 
generality  of  men.  The  psychical  man,  in  other  words, 
knows  nothing  of  the  walk  and  triumph  of  faith.  He 
need  not  be,  probably  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  an  unbeliever,  much  less  a  misbeliever.  He 
is  probably  orthodox,  and  willing  to  render  to  faith  the 
things  which  are  faith's,  and  to  reason  the  things  which 
are  reason's.  But  in  God's  sight  this  psychical  man  is 
one  wanting  faith  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  is 
not  willing  to  wait,  like  the  patriarchs,  for  "  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God." 
His  horizon  is  bounded  by  time.  He  receives  his  good 
things  now.  He  does  not  confess  himself  to  be  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim.  The  psychical  man  is  not  the 
mere  slave  of  his  passions — quite  the  contrary.  He  has 
learned  to  act  on  Goethe's  two  favourite  maxims,  ne  quid 
nimis  and  indulge  genio,  and  the  one  he  sets  off  against 
the  other.  Thus  is  he  temperate  in  all  things,  but  it  is 
after  all  only  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  not  an  in- 
corruptible. His  maxims  are  admired  and  understood 
by  the  world,  and  his  posterity  praise  his  sayings. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  one  fatal  defect — he  lacks 
the  one  thing  which  distinguishes  the  pneumatical  man 
as  such.  That  one  thing  is  faith,  that  far-reaching,  long- 
sighted facility  which  lives  for  the  hereafter,  and  which 
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will  not  be  content  with  its  portion  only  in  this  life. 
To  the  psychical  man  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are 
"  foolishness,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  The  spiritual  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  judges  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no 
man" — for  why  ?  The  less  is  judged  of  the  greater,  the 
higher  always  overlooks  the  lower.  Spiritual  minded- 
ness  is  not  so  much  to  be  described  as  felt.  The 
Apostle  in  this  passage  glances  at  one  or  two  of  its 
specific  qualities,  and  assumes  a  deep  and  radical  con- 
trast between  the  psychical  and  the  pneumatical.  But, 
after  all,  it  must  bo  felt  to  be  understood.  In  this  sense 
it  is  that  "the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him,  and  he  wiU  show  them  his  covenant."  This  view  of 
divine  things  has  always  been  a  derision  to  men  of  the 
world — "  which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me 
to  speak  unto  thee  ?"  is  the  sneer  of  the  false  prophet  to 
the  true.  In  the  same  way  the  mob  kicking  and  jumping 
on  one  of  Wesley's  preachers,  to  kick  the  Holy  Ghost 
out  of  him,  is  another  exhibition  of  the  same  mockery  in 
its  coarsest  and  most  brutal  form.  Thus  the  spiritual 
man  differs  from  the  natural,  as  the  life  beyond  from 
that  which  is.  It  is  on  this  account  that  spiritual 
natures  "do  groan,  being  burdened."  They  feel  the  dis- 
parity between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  between 
their  aspirations  after  God  and  the  poor  performances 
they  can  attain  to.  The  better  they  become,  the  worse 
they  feel  themselves  to  be.  Hence  that  contrition  on 
account  of  indweUing  sin,  their  "groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered,"  and  which,  when  they  do  find  vent 
in  words,  seem  so  unreal  and  exaggerated.  A  critic 
like  Macaulay  is  unable  to  understand  Bunyan's  seK- 
reproaches  as  to  his  being  the  chief  of  sinners.  When 
the  psychical  intellect  asks  what  these  enormities  could 
have  been,  he  finds  nothing  but  the  ordinary  indulgences 
of  a  Bedford  tinker,  a  little  tippling  and  a  little  swearing, 
and  so  he  sets  the  whole  down  as  the  morbid  experience 
of  a  man  who  had  distorted  his  mind  by  brooding  too 
long  on  one  single  class  of  thoughts,  and  who  had  no  other 
model  but  the  one  Book  on  which  to  frame  his  speech. 
So  surely  is  spiritual  experience  misunderstood  by  the 
mere  critical  or  logical  faculty,  that  it  is  well  to  be 
silent  in  such  company.  A  man  of  refinement  instinc- 
tively shrinks  from  parading  his  feelings  at  all,  particu- 
larly before  those  who  are  sure  to  misimderstand  them, 
who  will  set  them  down  as  cant  or  exaggeration,  the 
workings  of  spiritual  pride  or  of  presumption.  To  the 
psychical  intellect  these  things  are  as  foolishness  ;  they 
are  as  music  to  a  deaf  man,  or  a  painting  to  one  bom 
blind.  He  lacks  the  perceptive  organ,  and  for  this 
reason  he  had  better  be  sUent. 

jEsthetics,  or  the  science  of  taste,  furnish  some  very 
just  analogies  to  our  spiritual  perception.  It  is  now 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  is  no  external  test  of  the 
subhme  and  beautiful — the  standard  is  in  ourselves.  We 
must  educate  our  taste,  and  as  our  cesthesis,  or  fine  per- 
ception of  beauty,  grows  with  culture,  so  we  seem  to  gain 
a  new  sense — the  insight  of  beauty.  It  is  at  once  an 
intuition,  and  also  the  result  of  many  laboured  exercises 
of  judgment  and  taste.     It  is  instinctive  apparently 
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and  indefiuablo,  and  yet  it  comes  to  us  only  at  the  end 
of  a  long  training  in  art.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with 
onr  spiritual  perceptions.  A  refining  process  has  been 
"■ouio-  on  for  some  time.  We  have  "  purified  our  hearts 
in  obeying  the  truth,"  and  at  last,  as  the  result  of  dili- 
gence and  duty,  of  patience  and  prayer,  the  things  of 
God  stand  out,  seen  in  their  own  light.  It  is  that  "  finer 
light  in  light,"  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  and  which 
distmguishes  the  moral  and  spiritual  from  the  mere 
historical  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God : "  as  a  lake  at  night, 
when  the  ripple  of  the  evening  breeze  has  passed  ofE,  is 
glinted  with  stars,  and  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night 
a  procession  of  the  heavenly  bodies  passes  over  it  as  over 
the  speculum  of  a  reflecting  telescope. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  there  is  the  same  contrast 
between  two  characters ;  there  are  those  who  are  sensual 
and  i^sychical,  having  not  the  Spirit.  The  German  here 
marks  a  distinction  which  we  fail  to  reproduce  in  the 
English.  Luther  renders  it,  "  Floischliche,  die  da  keinen 
Geist  haben."  But  the  Berlenburgh  Bible,  with  De 
Wette  and  Scholz,  render  it  still  more  accurately,  "Sinn- 
liche  Menschen,  die  keinen  Geist  haben ;"  men,  that  is, 
who  act  on  psychic  principles,  only  because  they  lack  the 
spiritual  faculty  altogether.  There  are  men  whose  veiy 
conscience  is  defiled,  and  who  by  long  indulgence  in 
known  sin  have  deadened  the  j3}iem)i.a,  that  it  is  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.  Their  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 
We  gather  from  this  decisive  passage  in  St.  Jude,  this 
truth — not  only  that  the  spirit  is  dead  in  imregenerate 
man,  but  also  that  it  has  been  deadened  by  the 
hardening  which  results  from  habitual  siii.  The  com- 
mission of  sin  does  not  kill  the  psychical  nature  in  the 
same  way  that  it  does  the  pneumatical.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  kind  of  vice  which  loses  all  its  grossness, 
and  seems  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  powers  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least.  Fleshly  lusts,  it  is  true,  war 
against  the  psyche  (1  Peter  ii.  11),  so  that  the  end  of 
these  things  is  death.  We  know  that  they  who  sow  to 
the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  the  fii'st 
deadening  effect  of  these  things  is  felt  in  the  pnemna, 
not  in  the  psyche.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  licentious 
scofBer  should  have  the  psycliical  nature  in  its  highest 
perfection ;  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  should  exercise 
the  pneuma. 

Another  passage  in  St.  James  confirms  this  view, 
where  the  wisdom  that  is  from  beneath  is  described  as 
earthly,  psychical  and  deiil-inspired  {paifKovidi^-ns).     We 


I  have  here  a  great  truth  with  regard  to  eur  growth  and 
development.  In  the  last  stage  of  all  we  become  the 
children  of  God  or  children  of  the  devil.  The  pneuma, 
cannot  continue  for  ever,  like  a  house  empty,  swept,  and 
garnished.  Some  one  must  enter  in  and  dwell  there, 
and  if  it  is  not  made  the  home  of  God  some  spirit 
more  wicked  than  the  first  will  enter  in  and  dweU. 
there,  and  the  last  state  wiU  become  worse  than  the 
fij-st. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  view  of  the  New  Testament 
psychology,  it  does  not  contradict  that  of  the  Old — it  is 
only  an  advance  upon  it.  The  psyche  or  soul  is  the 
life  of  man  in  the  rudest  sense  of  the  word  ;  as  it  has  its 
seat  in  the  body,  it  is  often  identified  with  the  blood 
and  the  breath.  But  neither  one  nor  the  ether,  nor  both, 
together,  make  up  the  psyche  in  the  true  and  full  sense 
of  the  word ;  for  we  are  told  not  to  fear  those  who  can 
only  kill  the  body,  but  rather  to  fear  Him  who  can  cast 
both  body  and  soul  into  gehenna.  The  psyche  is  thus 
the  formative  principle  of  the  body,  but  it  is  also  the 
nucleus  of  another  and  higher  life  which  we  call  that  of 
the  pneimna.  In  this  sense  we  may  foUow  Justin 
Martyr's  simile,  and  speak  of  the  body  as  the  house  of  the 
soul,  while  the  soul  again  is  the  house  of  the  pneuma. 
This  higher  life  was  but  imperfectly  known  under  the 
first  covenant,  and  therefore  the  psychology  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  indistinct  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
New ;  but  it  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  psychology  of 
Ai'istotle.  The  faculty  of  God- consciousness  was  un- 
known to  the  Greeks,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
the  object  on  which  that  faculty  should  exercise  itself 
was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known.  "  In  Jewry  is  God  known, 
his  name  is  great  in  Israel."  For  this  reason  it  was 
only  within  the  covenant  that  the  function  of  spiritual- 
mindedness  could  be  exercised.  As  we  cannot  imagine 
Aristotle  inditing  the  42nd  Psalm,  so  we  cannot  think 
of  him  as  inserting  in  his  treatise  On  the  Soul,  a  chapter 
on  the  functions  and  use  of  the  pneiima.  Scripture, 
which  teaches  us  what  it  is  to  be  "  athirst  for  God,  yea, 
even  for  the  living  God,"  alone  describes  that  part 
of  man's  nature  from  whence  this  thii'st  arises.  But  it 
is  when  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  that  we  find  our 
knowledge  of  self  supplemented  by  a  revelation  of  a 
Being  who  is  said  to  be  the  abiding  Comforter,  and 
to  be  with  us  and  in  us.  As  our  faith  teaches  us  to 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
so  psychology  suggests  that  there  must  be  a  special 
organ  in  man  wliich  it  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
breathe  into  and  to  teach. 
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fancy, 


ZEKIEL   is,  among   the  prophets,   what 
Michael  Angelo  is  among  painters  and 
sculptors.     Yast  and  colossal  in  his  ima- 
geiy,  majestic  ia  his  diction,  copious  in 
he   nevertheless   often   transcends  in  his  ideas 


the  powers  of  language,  and  becomes  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
vision  by  which  he  was  called  to  liis  office.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  priest  named  Buzi,  and  had  been  carried 
away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  Jehoiachin,  king 
of  Judah,  at  the  caj)ture  of  Jerusalem,  just  after 
Jehoiakim's  death.  With  other  prisoners  he  was  made 
to  settle  upon  the  river  Chebar,  an  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates  in  Babylonia,  probably  that  known  as  the 
royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  word  simply  mean- 
ing "  the  great  stream."  The  object,  no  doubt,  of 
the  king  in  thus  transplanting  people  fi'om  Palestine 
to  Babylonia  was  to  increase  the  popidation  of  his 
territories.  In  Judaea  they  would  be  restless  and  ever 
ready  for  revolt.  Compelled  to  emigrate,  and  settled 
here  and  there  in  small  communities,  they  woiUd  become 
f aithfid  subjects  and  help  to  fill  up  the  gaps  among  the 
inhabitants  caused  by  incessant  war. 

We  may  suppose  the  community  soon  moderately 
floiu'ishing ;  for  the  Jews  were  good  settlers,  and  the 
land  excessively  fertUe.  And  Ezekiel  apparently  held 
a  position  of  rank  among  them  (viii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xx.  1), 
besides  being  probably  their  priest.  Tliey  had  been  five 
years  in  captivity,  when  in  the  "thirtieth  year"  (chap.  i. 
1)  he  saw  his  vision.  This  date  has  greatly  ti-oubled 
commentators.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Ezekiel's  age,  others  the  thirtieth 
year  from  the  jubUee,  but  more  probably  it  means  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  era  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Most  appropriately,  the  prophet 
vrriting  in  Chaldsea  uses  a  Chaldee  epoch,  which  in  the 
2nd  verse  he  cheeks  by  giving  the  Jewish  date  of 
Jehoiachin's  captivity.  As  Naboj)olassar  began  to  reign 
B.C.  625,  this  gives  for  Ezekiel's  vision  the  year  B.C. 
595,  wliich  exactly  tallies  with  the  fifth  year  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Jewish  king. 

Walking  then  by  the  river  Chebar  in  deep  meditation 
probably  upon  the  destinies  of  his  country,  the  "  hand  of 
Jehovah  "  rested  upon  Ezekiel,  and,  closing  the  avenues 
of  his  mind  to  the  ordinary  impression  of  the  senses, 
displayed  to  his  tranced  sight  the  most  wonderful  spec- 
tacle ever  presented  to  mortal  eyes.  From  the  dark 
north  a  whirlwind  appeared  like  a  vast  cloud,  formed  of 
blazing  fire,  shooting  out  rays  and  tongues  of  flame  on 
eveiy  side,  and  enclosing  at  its  centre  an  appearance  as 
of  amber,  or  rather  dark-blue,  like  polished  steel.  From 
this  dark  centre  there  came  forth  four  living  beings, 
each  foiu'-sided,  and  having  on  each  side  four  wings, 
making  for  each  sixteen  in  all.  Theu*  feet  were  not 
like  those  of  men,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  but 


came  straight  down  and  ended,  like  those  of  a  calf,  in  a 
flat  sole.  On  each  side  under  their  four  wings  they  had 
human  hands,  and  as  thus  each  side  was  perfect  with  its 
face,  four  wings,  and  foxu-  hands,  they  needed  not  to 
turn,  but  faced  eveiy  way,  and  moved  ever  straight 
onwards.  Each  one  apparently  had  on  the  right  hand 
the  faces  of  a  man  and  of  a  lion,  and  on  the  left  those 
of  an  ox  and  an  eagle,  signifying  the  union  in  each  one 
of  intelligence,  courage,  strength,  and  piercing  vision, 
or  spiritual  insight.  Their  wings  were  so  arranged 
that  two  on  each  side  were  elevated,  enclosing  the  face 
between  them,  while  two  covered  the  body,  but  they 
needed  them  not  for  motion.  Wherever  they  willed  to 
go,  thither  they  went ;  and  such  was  their  brightness 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  that  they  seemed 
to  go  hither  and  thither  like  the  lightning  flash. 

Beneath  these  Uving  beings  were  wheels  bright  as  of 
beryl,  shaped  wheel  within  wheel,  but  each  wheel  of 
equal  size,  placed  transversely  to  one  another,  so  as  to 
form  globes.  And  the  circles  or  tires  of  these  wheels 
were  full  of  eyes,  the  symbols  of  intelligence ;  and  as 
each  living  creature  had  beneath  it  one  of  these  globes 
of  wheels,  which  moved  ever  with  it  as  it  willed,  the 
whole  represented  the  rapid  intelligence  with  which 
God's  ministers  instantaneously  do  his  behests. 

For  these  beings  formed  the  throne  of  the  Deity. 
Above  then*  heads  was  an  expanse  of  dazzling  crystal, 
whence  came  a  voice ;  and  as  they  moved  the  prophet 
seemed  to  hear  a  mighty  rushing  of  wings,  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  and  of  rolling  thunder,  and  of  the  din  of 
an  army ;  but  when  the  voice  came  from  the  expanse,  all 
was  stUl,  and  t>.e  living  creatures  drooped  their  wings. 
For  the  voice  came  forth  from  a  throne  of  sapphire, 
circled  around  with  the  same  deep  blue  colour  as  had 
formed  the  centre  of  the  cloud  of  whirlwind,  while  above 
it  was  the  rainbow,  and  in  the  midst  the  Deity  seated 
in  human  form,  but  as  "the  appearance  of  fire  round 
about  within."  And  the  voice  was  Ezekiel's  commission 
to  speak  in  Jehovah's  name  to  Israel's  rebellious  house. 

When  we  contrast  this  vision,  so  iatricate,  so  minute 
in  its  details,  so  complex,  and  withal  so  awful  and 
mysterious,  with  the  calm  sxiblimity  of  the  glorious 
spectacle  which  greeted  Isaiah's  eyes  in  the  Temple,  or 
with  the  peacef id  simplicity  of  Jeremiah's  imageiy,  we  un- 
derstand something  of  the  reason  which  made  St.  Jerome 
characterise  Ezekiel  as  '•  the  ocean  and  labyrinth  of 
God's  mysteries,"  and  which  made  the  Rabbins  forbid 
their  pupils  to  read  his  writings  tUl  they  were  thirty 
years  of  age.  Well  might  his  name  be  called  Ezekiel, 
that  is,  "the  strength  of  God." 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  Josephiis  long 
ago  observed,  in  a  passage  (Antiq.  x.  6)  which  has  given 
commentators  gi-eat  trouble  from  supposing  that  what 
we  have  is  one  book  only.  But  just  as  in  Isaiah  we  have 
seen  that  there  are  two  distinct  collections,  besides  the 
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historical  appendix,  and  the  final  prophecy  conceniing 
the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  so  here  in  chaps,  i. — xxiv., 
we  have  a  series  of  prophecies  all  relating  to  Jerusalem, 
each  one  dated,  and  all  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  ending  with  the  capture  of  the  city.  To  this  is 
appended  a  group  of  prophecies  relating  to  seren  foreign 
nations,  the  number  seven  being,  no  doubt,  intentional. 
The  insertion  of  these  prophecies,  breaking  up  so  com- 
pletely the  strict  order  observed  before,  makes  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  upon  Jerusalem's  fall— an  event  so 
striking  to  all  his  countrymen,  and  so  exactly  fulfilling 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets — Ezekiel  collected  the 
scattered  prophecies  spoken  by  him  at  Tel-Abib,  "  the 
mound  of  wheat-ears,"  his  dwelling-place  on  the  Chebar, 
arranged  them  according  to  their  dates,  and  pubhshed 
them.  It  must  have  been  many  years  afterwards  that  he 
put  forth  the  section  containing  the  prophecies  against 
other  nations,  in  which  chronological  order  is  not  always 
observed,  though  the  dates  are  still  given.  Thus  a 
prophecy  against  Egyi)t  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of 
the  captivity  (xxix.  17)  is  put  between  predictions  re- 
lating to  the  same  country  belonging  to  its  tenth  and 
'eleventh  years  (xxix.  1;  xxx.  20).  As  it  was  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  capti^aty  tliat  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
this  brings  down  the  date  of  this  collection  to  a  period 
sixteen  years  later,  unless  this  prophecy  were  inserted 
at  the  time  when  the  second  book  was  pubhshed.  The 
only  date  in  the  second  book  is  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  captivity,  and  thus  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
it  was  not  published  till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  after 
the  first,  and  between  them  the  prophet  placed  the 
group  not  belonging  to  his  own  people.  The  prophecies 
of  this  second  book  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  distinct  in 
character  from  those  of  the  first. 

It  consists  of  chapters  xxxiii. — xlviii.,  and  contains, 
first,  a  number  of  prophecies  uttered  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (xxxiii. — xxxix.),  chiefly  to  comfort  the  people ; 
and  secondly,  a  vision  of  the  future  glory  of  Israel  de- 
picted under  a  representation  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple.  This  part  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of 
attack,  and  the  prophet  has  been  accused  of  giving  way 
too  much  to  a  sacerdotal  bias,  and  confounding  the 
future  development  of  his  nation  with  the  restoration  of 
the  materialism  of  animal  sacrifices  and  cumbrous  cere- 
monies. But  really  the  Temple  was  the  centre  of  the 
afEections  of  all  Israelites,  and  was  itself  symbohc,  and 
to  some  extent  its  symbolism  was  understood.  Evidently 
also  a  prophet  in  depicting  an  era  of  future  glory  could 
only  use  the  ideas  of  his  o^vn  times.  So  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John,  wliich  reproduces  much  of  the  imagery 
of  Ezekiel,  the  abode  of  the  blest  is  represented  as  a 
walled  city,  because  walls  then  represented  security  and 
strength.  Commentators,  however,  differ  greatly  on 
the  question  whether  these  chapters  are  to  be  understood 
literally;  or  generally  as  predicting  an  era  of  pros- 
perity to  the  Jews;  or  spiritually  of  Christ  and  his 
kingdom. 

As  inflexible  as  Jeremiah,  and  tenacious  of  liis  duty, 
Ezekiel  was  more  stern  aud  unfliuchiug.  To  Jeremiah 
it  was  often  pain  and  misery  to  obey  God's  commands, 


and  his  nature  led  him  to  brood  over  his  own  feelings 
and  look  into  himself,  wliile  Ezekiel  throw  his  whole 
heart  into  the  struggle  with  an  iron  steadfastness  that 
felt  pleasure  in  the  struggle  itself.  One  prophecy  illus- 
trates this  very  remarkably.  He  had  just  predicted  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (chap,  xxiv.),  and  fixed  the  day 
when  the  king  of  Babylon  should  start  to  conduct  in. 
person  the  siege.  And  then  God  took  from  him  his 
Avife  tenderly  beloved,  "  the  desire  of  his  eyes ; "  and  yet, 
in  the  presence  of  the  miseries  coming  upon  his  people, 
he  was  content  to  show  no  token  of  grief.  He  forbore 
to  cry  and  made  no  mourning,  and  observed  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  sorrow.  It  was  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
and  he  obeyed  without  a  murmur. 

His  prophecies  in  the  first  part  are  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, as  disclosing  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  the 
captives  settled  in  a  strange  land,  and  even  more  so  for 
the  bold  spirit  in  which  they  modify  the  letter  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant.  It  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  Jews 
to  be  torn  away  from  their  homes ;  and  such  an  over- 
turning of  the  whole  course  of  life  often  unhinges  men 
from  what  was  previously  good  in  them,  and  makes  them 
careless  or  even  desperate  for  the  future.  "We  are  all 
such  creatures  of  habit,  that  if  our  old  associations  are 
destroyed  we  often  seem  to  lose  with  them  our  energy 
and  self-control.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
people  began  to  hesitate  in  theii"  allegiance  to  Jehovah. 
At  Babylon  there  were  men  of  strong  nature  and  settled 
piety  to  be  their  guides  and  leaders,  but  the  little  com- 
mxmities  of  farmers  along  the  Chebar  had  probably  no 
master-mind  among  them  except  Ezekiel's.  We  find, 
therefore,  idolatry  making  way  among  them  (xiv.,  xx.), 
and  even  a  tendency  to  return  to  that  fierce  melancholy 
which  had  led  them  to  make  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire  (xx.  31).  Ezekiel's  words  often  met  with  oppo- 
sition (iii.  26,  27 ;  xii.  2),  while,  naturally  perhaps,  they 
brooded  over  the  dealings  of  God's  providence  with 
them  and  accused  him  of  injustice  (xviii.  25).  There 
were  even  false  prophets  among  them  (xiii.  3),  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  numerous  or  so  powerful 
as  at  Jerusalem,  and  even  at  Babylon  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah  ( Jer.  xiv.  14 ;  xx\-ii.  9  ;  xxviii.  1 ;  xxix.  8). 

It  was  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  which  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  which  made  Jeremiah  so 
influential  with  them.  Till  then  they  had  hesitated,  but 
it  brought  home  the  f  uU  conviction  that  God's  word  as 
spoken  by  the  prophets  was  true.  And  this  Ezekiel 
dwells  on  as  earnestly  as  Jeremiah,  and  depicts  with 
great  force  the  long  series  of  sins  against  Jehovah,  cul- 
minating in  open  rebellion  and  idolatry,  which  had 
brought  upon  the  city  so  severe  a  punishment.  He  thus 
tries  to  wean  them  from  the  past,  and  induce  them  to 
settle  quietly  in  their  new  homes ;  to  fret  and  plot  no 
longer  for  a  return  to  Judaea,  but  from  its  history  to 
gather  the  lesson  that  their  one  hope  and  strength  and 
happiness  was  in  being  faithful  to  their  God.  And  this 
instruction  he  gives  them  in  predictions  remarkable  for 
the  diversity  of  the  forms  which  they  assume.  There 
are  types  and  symbolical  actions,  parables  and  allego- 
ries, similitudes  and  riddles,  visions  and  open  prophecies, 
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and  often  we  get  strange  glimpses  of  what  went  on  in 
Jerusalem ;  as  when,  in  chap,  viii.,  he  sees  seventy  of 
the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  worshipping,  with 
censers  in  their  hands,  in  "  chambers  of  imagery,"  i.e., 
halls  in  which  not  one  idol  only,  but  many,  were  repre- 
sented, some  of  which,  as,  for  instance,  the  images  of 
"  creeping  things,"  show  that  the  Jews  had  sunk 
almost  as  low  as  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  all  animal 
and  even  vegetable  life  seemed  divine  and  worthy  of 
worship.  Near  them,  in  the  Temple  itself,  the  women 
were  weeping  for  Tammuz,  a  rite  of  native  worship, 
apparently  representing  the  destruction  of  the  fair  and 
beautiful  spring-time  by  the  burning  heats  of  summer. 
This  entirely  agrees  with  the  representation  in  Jeremiah 
(vii.  18 ;  xliv.  17 — 19)  of  the  devotion  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  queen  of  heaven;  for  in  mythology 
Tammuz  was  represented  as  beloved  by  her,  and  slain 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  lord,  the  sun. 

But  even  more  remarkable  are  the  interpretations  put 
by  Ezekiel  upon  the  Mosaic  law.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  the  exiles  made  bitter  complaint  of  the  words  of  the 
second  commandment,  that  God  visits  upon  the  children 
the  sins  of  the  fathers.  They  had  repented,  were 
idolaters  no  longer,  and  yet  they  had  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers.  Now  it  is 
the  law  of  God,  in  nature  and  in  providence,  that  the 
childi'en  are  affected  for  good  and  evil  by  the  doings  of 
their  parents.  Aptitudes  gained  by  the  parent  are 
bestowed  upon  the  cliild ;  sins,  and  the  diseases  which 
result  from  them,  are  constantly  matters  of  inheritance ; 
while  the  fortunes  of  the  parent,  his  success  or  failure, 
his  industry  or  his  unthrift  and  profligacy,  cannot  but 
affect  the  temporal  position  of  his  offspring.  But 
Ezekiel  shows  with  bold  hand  that  this  entail  is  strictly 
limited,  and  does  not  affect  the  moral  probation  of  the 
individual.  Each  one  in  life  makes  his  own  choice,  and 
both  in  things  temporal  and  things  spiritual,  repentance 
may  reverse  the  past.  A  pious  son  may  spring  from  a 
profligate  father,  a  prosperous  son  from  one  overtaken 
by  misery.  Nay,  even  in  a  man's  own  life,  the  future 
may  be  the  reverse  of  what  has  gone  before.  A  lapse 
into  sin  may  destroy  the  bright  promise  of  former 
years  (xviii.,  xxxiii.). 

Equally  remarkable  and  even  more  bold  is  the  state- 
ment in  chap,  xx.,  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
not  equally  good.  When  first  the  Israelites  came  out  of 
Egypt,  God  gave  them  "  statutes  and  judgments,  which 
if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them."  But  when 
they  rebelled,  and  despised  God's  judgments,  and  pol- 
luted his  sabbaths,  which  he  had  given  as  a  special  sign 
of  his  covenant  with  them,  then  he  "  gave  them  statutes 
which  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they 
should  not  live"  (xx.  11,  25).  Such  teaching  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  coming  from  a  priest,  and  one  who 
was  in  general  so  strict  himself  in  the  observance  of  the 
Levitical  precepts  (see  iv.  14).  St.  Paul  himself  did  not 
more  plainly  teach  that  much  of  the  law  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  men  to  bear. 

And  thus  then  prophecies  concerning  Jerusalem  and 
the  Babylonian  war,  together  with  such  instruction  as 


grew  naturally  out  of  the  feelings  and  difficulties  of  the 
exiles  in  their  new  and  painful  position,  form  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Ezekiel's  first  book.  In  the  predictions 
which  concern  foreign  nations,  one  or  two  things  are  so 
striking  as  to  call  for  some  remark. 

The  first  is  the  account  of  the  trade  of  Tyre,  in  chap, 
xxvii.,  where  we  have  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the 
beauty  of  Tyre  itself,  its  buildings  and  ships,  its  military 
strength  and  naval  power,  with  a  long  list  of  the  nations 
which  traded  with  her,  and  the  articles  brought  to  her 
mart,  giving  us  a  surprising  representation  of  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  ancient  times.  And  this,  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  followed  by  a  lamentation  over  the  prince  of 
Tyre,  in  which  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  Eden, 
the  garden  of  God,  covered  there  with  every  kind  of 
precious  stones;  as  being  the  anointed  cherub  that 
guarded  the  mount  of  God;  as  walking  between  the 
stones  of  fire,  and  as  being  perfect  in  all  his  ways  tOl 
iniquity  was  found  in  him.  How  are  these  words  to  be 
explained  ?  Some  take  them  as  hyperbolical,  a  descrip- 
tion in  wildly  metaphoric  language  of  the  glory  and 
magnificence  of  the  Tyrian  state  while  in  the  height  of 
its  prosperity ;  others  put  upon  them  a  more  mysterious 
meaning,  and  suppose  that  before  the  call  of  Abraham, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Tyrian  race  had  been  chosen  as  the 
depository  of  the  light  of  revelation,  but  had  forfeited 
his  privileges  through  sin.  Certainly  of  this  we  find 
no  single  word  in  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  the 
words  are  very  marvellous,  and  can  scarcely  mean  so 
little  as  that  Tyre  was  very  rich  and  rejoiced  in  luxurious 
living.  It  is  after  this  prophecy,  in  chap,  xxix.,  that  we 
have  the  prediction  given  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of 
the  captivity,  recording  the  long  service  of  the  Chal- 
dean army  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  promising  it 
Egypt  as  a  reward.  So  specific  a  prophecy  might  well 
be  inserted  among  those  relating  to  Egypt  when  the 
second  book  was  put  forth  if,  as  is  probable,  these 
historical  predictions  were  originally  published  at  the 
earlier  date. 

For  many  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  Ezekiel 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  prophesy,  though  active  as  ever 
in  guiding  and  instructing  the  people.  The  ruin  of 
city  and  temple  was  to  work  slowly  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Jews,  and  gradually  produce  that  change  in  them 
which  made  them  so  completely  different  a  people  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  they  returned  to  their 
land.  Still  from  time  to  time  God's  hand  rested  upon 
him,  and,  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
he  put  forth  this  second  book,  consisting  no  longer  of 
short  and  varied  and  often  startling  visions  and  para- 
bles, but  of  longer  and  more  general  discourses.  In 
them  he  speaks  at  length,  and  with  much  power,  upon 
the  duties  of  those  who  watch  over  and  feed  the  people, 
while  he  comforts  the  latter  under  their  troubles.  Like 
Obadiah,  he  condemns  strongly  the  unfriendly  conduct  of 
the  Edomites  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  fall,  and  predicts 
their  ruin ;  and  this  prophecy,  no  doubt,  would  be  spoken 
when  the  minds  of  all  were  still  smarting  with  indig- 
nation at  the  cruelty  of  Edom,  who,  when  his  brother 
Jacob  sought  a  refuge  in  his  land  from  Nebuchadnezzar's 
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hosts,  stood  iu  the  way  to  stay  the  fugitives  and  give 
them  up  to  the  iiursuing  Chaldees.  In  chiip.  xxxra., 
however,  we  have  something  in  liis  old  manner.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  sets  him  down  in  a  valley  filled  with 
human  bones,  and  these  he  is  commanded  to  call  back 
to  life.  And  no  sooner  have  the  words  gone  forth  from  his 
lips  than  there  is  a  rustling  and  motion  among  the  bones, 
and  they  seek  each  one  its  fellow,  and  flesh  and  muscle 
and  skin  once  again  clothe  them,  and  he  sees  a  host  of 
living  men.  Now,  no  doubt,  the  primary  application  of 
this  prophecy  was  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  land.  Scattered  among  the  nations,  theii*  political 
existence  extinct,  powerless  and  utterly  crushed,  they 
were  yet  to  re^"ive  as  a  nation,  and  once  again  live  for  the 
performance  of  that  great  task  assigned  to  them  by 
God.  Tet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  vision  suggested 
far  more  than  this.  The  nation  was  to  revive,  but  what 
of  those  who  had  died  in  the  long  years  of  exile  ?  Was 
there  nothing  for  them  ?  Had  they  no  share  in  Israel's 
hopes  ?  Yes,  they  too  would  live  again,  and  form  a 
mighty  army  of  Jehovah.  "  O  my  people,  I  will  open 
your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your 
graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Many 
took  this  even  literally.  We  read  in  the  Talmud  of  a 
Rabbi  Jehuda,  who  claimed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
one  raised  to  life,  in  accordance  with  Ezekiel's  words. 
Others,  better  instructed  in  the  symbolism  of  the  pro- 
phets, must  often  have  mused  upon  these  words,  especi- 
ally as  years  passed  by  and  there  was  no  literal  fulfilment, 
and  must  have  sought  a  spiritual  interpretation.  So  too 
of  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  in  which  the  prophet  fore- 
tells the  union  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  under  their  king — 
David.     It  excited  hopes  never  to  be  literally  fulfilled. 


But  both  had  a  better  fulfilment  when  Christ  brought 
fife  and  immortality  to  light  by  his  Gospel. 

And  next  we  have  a  picture  of  the  gathering  together 
of  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  to  attack  God's  people. 
Into  this  it  would  bo  scarcely  proper  to  enter,  for  the 
intorpi'etation  is  so  difficult  and  contested,  that  a  volume 
would  be  necessary  for  its  exposition.  But  after  their 
destruction  God's  new  kingdom  on  earth  is  revealed, 
with  its  temple,  and  new  settlement  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  holy  waters  issuing  in  a  mighty  stream  from  the 
threshold  of  the  house  of  God.  Of  much  of  this  we 
have  an  interpretation  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  who 
had  evidently  mused  deeply  upon  Ezekiel's  mysteries ; 
and  he  too  teUs  us  of  a  river  of  water  of  life,  flowing 
from  the  throne  of  God  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
And  with  some  such  general  meaning  we  must  be,  for  the 
present,  content ;  for  while  ujpon  moral  points,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Ezekiel  is  the  clearest  of 
teachers,  yet  in  his  mysteries  he  is  too  deep  and  obscure 
for  them  to  be  easy  to  be  understood.  It  may  be  that 
much  is  stUl  futm-e,  and  that  when  the  purposes  of  God 
as  regards  Israel  are  more  fully  developed,  we  may  un- 
derstand better  than  we  can  do  now  the  prophet's  words. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  that  there  is  nothing  abso- 
lutely improbable  in  the  statement  of  Isidore  and  others 
of  the  fathers,  that  Ezekiel  was  murdered  by  an 
Israelitish  prince,  whom  he  had  rebuked  for  being 
guilty  of  idolatry.  When,  however,  they  add  that  he 
was  buried  "  in  the  land  of  Maur,  in  the  tomb  of  Shem 
and  Arphaxad,"  the  assertion  seems  more  than  dubious. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  his  tomb,  situated  some  days' 
journey  from  Bagdad,  was  a  common  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  Jews  of  Media  and  Parthia. 
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THE    ELEPHANT    {concluded). 

■HERE  did  the  Jews  obtain  their  ivory  from, 
and  was  it  in  all  cases  the  teeth  of  the 
elephant  ?  The  elephant  from  South- 
western India  most  probably  supplied 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  ivory ;  but  we 
read  also  that  the  market  of  the  Tyrians  obtained 
ivory  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
"  The  men  of  Dedau  were  thy  merchants ;  many  isles 
were  the  merchandise  of  tliy  hand ;  they  brought  thee 
for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  [Tiarnuth  shen)  and  ebony  " 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  15).  The  Dedanites  were  probably  caravan 
traders  bringing  foreign  produce  from  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  tribe  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  the  north- 
west of  Arabia.  There  also  appears  to  have  been 
another  tribe  of  the  same  name,  the  Cushite  Dedanim, 
who  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
became  travelling  merchants  across  MesoiJotamia  into 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  The  north-western  Arabian 
merchants  would  convey  goods  brought  via  the  Red  Sea 


from  Southern  India,  Southern  and  West  Arabia, 
Ethiopia  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa ;  the  Cushito 
Dedanites  on  the  Persian  Gulf  would  convey  merchan- 
dise brought  to  their  shores  from  Northern  India  and 
Persia.  Herodotus  tells  us  (iii.  97)  that  in  his  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ethiopia  and  Nubia  made 
presents  to  the  king  of  Persia,  every  third  year,  of 
twenty  elephants'  tusks  with  ebony,  gold,  &c.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  says  that  ivory 
and  ebony,  with  other  productions  of  the  country  and 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  had  always  been  brought  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Egyptiau  monarchs  of  the  18th  and  other 
dynasties.  The  Egyptians  made  use  of  the  ivory  of  the 
African  elephant,  though  the  animal  represented  on  the 
sculptures  is  the  Asian  species.  The  Ptolemies  later 
on  established  a  hunting  on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia 
for  the  chase  of  the  elephant.  The  art  of  inlaying 
various  kinds  of  wood  with  ivory,  such  as  boxes,  tables, 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  was  practised  by  the 
Egyptians.  Tlius  it  appears  that  the  ivory  used  by  the 
Hebrews,  AssjTians,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  other 
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people  was  supplied  to  them  from  India  and  Africa, 
both  the  Elephas  Indicus  and  the  E.  Africanus  yield- 
ing this  commodity.  At  present,  not  only  do  the  two 
existing  elephants  afford  ivory  t  the  fossil  mammoth  of 
Siberia,  an  extinct  kind  of  elephant  ■with  tusks  ten  feet 
long,  supplies  ivory  to  the  Russians ;  the  teeth  of  the 
Mppopotamus,  wUd  boar,  and  narwhal  form  ivory  of 
various  kinds,  that  of  the  first-named  animal  being  of  a 
superior  quality.  But  the  ivory  known  to  the  ancients 
was  probably  that  of  the  Asian  and  African  elephants 
alone ;  we  can  find  no  distinct  allusion  to  hippopotamus 
ivory,  The  British  Museum  contains  several  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  works  in  ivory,  as  seats  of  ebony  wood 
inlaid  with  ivory,  high-backed  chairs,  spoons  of  ivory ; 
figure   of  king  and  lotus  flower,  heads  of   cows  and 


long  been  supposed  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  "We  have 
seen  that  ivory  was  imported  into  Judsea  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  from  some  place  in  India;  but  Africa  also 
produced  ivory,  and  Ethiopia  suj)plied  Eg}-pt  with  it; 
accordingly  the  hahbim  may  be  referred  to  some  African 
word  for  an  '•  elephant,"  or  to  some  Indian  or  Sanskrit 
word.  According  to  Pott,  there  is  an  old  Egyjitian 
term  ebu  (which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Coptic 
ebros,  "an  elephant");  if  then  we  put  the  Hebrew 
article  before  ebu,  and  make  it  a  plural  form,  we  o-et 
ha-ebbim  or  habblm,  "  elephants ;"  if  this  be  the  correct 
derivation,  the  Hebrews  must  have  got  the  name  from 
the  region  of  the  Nile  dui-iug  theii-  sojourn  there.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  hear  of  shen- 
habbim  before  the  time  of  Solomon.    There  is  a  Sanskrit 


TEIBUTE-BEARERS    WITH   ELEPHANTS'    TUSKS,    STAVES    OF    WOOD    OB    BAES    OF    METAL,    AND    BAGS    OF    GOLD. 
(black    OBELISK    OF    SHALMANESER   II.,    FROM    PALACE    OF    NIMRUD.)       (ASSTEIAN.) 


other  animals,  part  of  a  chair  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli 
and  glass,  male  and  female  deities,  &c.  Some  of  the 
specimens  of  Egyptian  ivory-work  Dr.  Bu'ch  considers 
to  date  back  before  the  Persian  invasion,  and  to  be  as 
old  as  the  18th  dynasty.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
ivory  rehcs  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  were,  he 
says,  "  a  carved  staff,  perhaps  a  royal  sceptre,  part  of 
which  has  been  preserved,  although  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay,  and  several  entire  elephants'  tusks,  the  largest 
being  two  feet  five  inches  long."  So  closely  did  the 
earth  attach  itself  to  the  ivory  sceptre,  that  it  was  only 
by  a  very  ingenious  process  that  it  was  restored.  (On 
the  subject  of  the  early  use  of  ivory  amongst  the 
ancients,  see  Dr.  Birch's  "  Memoir  on  the  Nimroud 
Ivories,"  in  Trans,  of  R.  Soc.  of  Lit.,  new  series.) 

Shen-habbim  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chrou.  ix.  21),  "  teeth 
of  elephants,"  occurs  as  harnoth  shen,  "horns  of 
teeth,"  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  15).  The  latter  is  Hebrew, 
but  habbim  is  not  a  recogmsed  Semitic  word,  and  has 


word  ibha  used  to  denote  an  elephant,  and  treating  this 
word  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  the  Egyptian  ebii,  we 
shall  get  the  Hebraised  f orm  of  ha-ibhim  or  habbini,  and 
this  is  the  more  probable  explanation. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  the  Hebrew  words 
for  ajjes,  peacocks,  and  ahnug-ivQQ?,  (also  mentioned  with 
ivory  as  foreign  importations)  have  not  a  Semitic  but 
an  Aryan  origin,  are  not  Hebrew  words,  but  Hebraised 
forms  of  Sanskrit  words,  we  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  ivory,  apes,  peacocks,  and  ahnug 
wood  were  Indian  products,  and  imported  by  Hiram  and 
Solomon  into  Phcenicia  and  Palestine  from  the  west 
parts  of  India  or  Ceylon. 

The  woodcut  representing  tribute -bearers  with  large 
elephants'  tusks  is  taken  from  the  Black  Obelisk  in  the 
British  Museum;  the  tribute  is  that  of  the  Shuhit«s 
from  the  Euphrates,  who  are  depicted  on  the  monument 
bringing  lions  and  a  stag,  shawls,  &c.,  to  the  Assyi'ian 
king,  Shalmaneser  II.      The  cut  representing  the  Indian 
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elephant  and  monkeys,  also  from  the  Black  Obelisk, 
depicts  the  tribute  of  the  Miizri,  or  people  of  Muzr,  or 
North- western  Kurdistan.  The  elephant  is  clearly  the 
Indian  species,  which  is  evident  at  a  glance  from  the 
smallness  of  its  ears ;  these  Muzr  probably  traded  with 
India,  whence  they  would  obtain  elephants,  monkeys, 
and  ivory.  Many  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the 
Hebraised  name  habbini  or  habba  was  the  Assyrian  word 
for  the  elephant  not  uncommon  on  the  monuments ;  it  is 
now  certain  that  the  term  dbha  or  habba  is  the  Accadian 
name  for  "  the  camel,"  of  which  the  Assyrian  equiva- 
lent is  the  ordinary  Semitic  gammel.  Abba  in  Accadian 
means  "  the  sea. "  With  the  determinative  prefix  of 
"  animal,"  it  means  the  "  animal  from  the  sea,"  i.e.  "  the 
Persian   GuK,"  whence   the  Accadians  procured  the 


bable.  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  however,  thinks  that  the  rhino- 
ceros rather  than  the  elephant  is  intended.  The  reader 
will  notice  in  the  same  woodcut  men  bearing  or  leading 
monkeys.  In  the  same  epigraph  with  the  al-ap  nahr 
'8a-ci-e  the  word  u-du-tni  occurs ;  this  M.  Lenormant 
believes  to  bo  the  Assyrian  word  for  "apes,"  as  though 
«cZ«m  was  adam  (Q^^?),  "  a  man;"  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Mesopotamian  plains  being  struck  with  the  likeness 
between  man  andmonkey.  This,  however,  is  uncertain. 
Mr.  Norris  renders  u-du-mi  by  "  footstools,"  referring 
to  the  Hebrew  word  hadom  (n^i?)  {Assyr.  Diet,  i., 
p.  285.) 

Amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  elephant,  though 
it  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Elephantine,  was  not  con- 
sidered sacred.     It  only  occurs  at  Elephantine  in  the 


ELEPHANT  (ELEPHAS  INDICUS)  AND  MONKEYS  (CKECOPITHECTJS),  TRIBUTE  OF  THE  MUZRI.      BLACK  OBELISK  (ASSYRIAN). 


camel :  this  is  explained  under  Article  "  Camel ;"  but  the 
elephant,  it  is  very  probable,  is  mentioned  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hincks  imagined  that 
he  had  discovered  the  name  of  the  elephant  in  the  third 
epigraph  of  the  Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  11.  The 
words  are  al-ap  nahr  'Saci-e,  which  clearly  means  "  the 
ox  of  the  river  'Sace."  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  ancients  to  call  any  large  animal  an  ox.  The 
Coptic  P-ehe-mou,  "  the  ox  of  the  water,"  is  the  hippo- 
potamus (the  Greek  "  horse  of  the  water  ").  When  the 
Romans  first  saw  the  elephant  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Lucania,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Luca  bos,  "  the 
Lucanian  ox."     To  this  Lucretius  refers  in  the  lines — 

"  Inde  boves  Lucas  turrito  corpore  tetros, 
Anguimanos,  belli  docuerunt  vulnera  Pceni 
Sufiferre,  et  magnas  Martis  turbare  catervas." 
"  Next  the   Poeni   taught  the   Lucan  kine  with  towered  body, 
horrible  to  look  at,  with  snake-like  hand,  to  endure  the  wounds  of 
■war,  and  to  throw  into  confusion  the  mighty  ranks  of  Mars  "   (De 
Rer.  Nat.  v.  1,301). 

.  Dr.  Hincks'  supposition,  therefore,  seems  highly  pro- 


name  of  the  place  which  in  hieroglyphics  is  styled  "  the 
Land  of  the  Elephant,"  eb  or  ebu,  the  original  ai)peUatioH 
of  the  island.  Nor  was  it  worshipped  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Philse,  nor  was  it  probably  ranked  among 
the  sacred  animals  of  Ethiopia.  The  Assyrian  monu- 
ments represent  the  rhinoceros,  which  is,  however,  very 
badly  drawn,  and  perhaps  might  have  been  executed 
from  memory  only ;  the  horn  is  placed  not  over  the  nose, 
but  over  the  eye ;  it  is  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  Indian 
rhinoceros. 

An  Indian  bull  and  a  large  kind  of  antelope  accompany 
the  rhinoceros  ;  the  bull  is  ornamented  with  tassels,  and 
may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Layard  thinks,  a  sacred  animal. 
The  antelope  may  be  intended  for  the  Chikara,  or  goat- 
antelope  of  the  Europeans  in  Deccan,  the  Tragops 
Bennettii  of  Hodgson  {Journal  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  1847, 
II).  It  occurs  in  Madras,  Nepal,  and  Tarai;  it  has 
lyrate  horns,  and  differs  from  antelopes  generally  in  not 
being  gregarious.  The  figure  on  the  obelisk,  however, 
is  too  thick  for  any  antelope,  and  is  badly  drawn. 
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CONEY. 

Our  English  word  coney  or  cony — for  it  is  spelt  both 
ways — is  an  old  name  for  the  rabbit ;  a  still  older  form 
is  cunig,  or  conyng,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision — 


"  The  1711116  he  caccheth  conynges, 
He  coveiteth  noght  youre  caroyne," 


(384.) 


But  conyes  is  also  found  in  Chaucer^ 

"  The  lytel  conyes  to  her  pley  guimen  hye."    {Ass.  ofF.,  193.) 

Wycliffie's  version  in  Lev.  xi.  5  has  coni.  It  is  the 
French  connil,  Italian  coniglio,  Spanish  conego,  German 
KiJnig,  Latin  cuniculus ;  and  as  the  original  home  of 
the  rabbit  was  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  the 
name  itself  has  a  Spanish  origin.  But  though  the 
word  "  coney  "  occurs  in  our  English  Bible,  it  is  certain 
that  no  rabbit  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  sliwphdn. 


because  in  Phcenician  |E^  {shdphdn)  must  have  had  the 
same  meaning,  Spain  being  named  by  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  multitude  of  its  rabbits."  It  may  be  true  that 
Spain,  or  Span  or  Sapan,  which  is  the  older  form  of  the 
word,  has  its  origin,  as  Bochart  contended,  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Phoenician  tsdpan,  'sdpan,  or  shdphdn.  Spain  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  land  of  rabbits,  and  has 
been  personified,  on  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  as  a  female 
figure  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet ;  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  when  Phosnician  settlers  came  to  that  country  they 
called  it,  from  the  abundance  of  the  rabbits  there,  after 
the  name  of  that  animal  of  rabbit-like  form  known  to 
them  by  the  name  of  sapan  in  their  own  country ;  but 
shdphdn  cannot  mean  a  rabbit,  an  animal  which  never 
existed  in  Palestine  or  any  other  adjoining  country  until 
its  introduction   into  Aleppo  (from  Europe  at  a  com- 


HTEAX    SYBIACUS. 


The  shdphdn  is  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  5 ;  Deut.  xiv. 
7,  where  it  is  named  amongst  certain  other  animals 
which  the  Jewish  law  forbade  as  food :  "  And  the 
shdphdn,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth 
not  the  hoof,  he  is  unclean  unto  you."  In  the  104th 
Psabn,  which  has  been  well  called  "  a  bright  and  living 
picture  of  God's  creative  power  pouring  life  and  glad- 
ness through  the  universe,"  and  which  contains  so 
many  beautiful  allusions  to  wild  animals,  the  shdphdn's 
habit  of  dwelling  chiefly  among  the  rocks  is  spoken  of  : 
"  The  high  hUls  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the 
rocks  for  the  shdphdns  "  (ver.  18).  In  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, amongst  the  "  four  things  little  upon  earth,  but 
exceeding  wise,"  are  enumerated  the  shdphdns  as  being 
"  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  having  their  houses  in  the  rocks  " 
(xxx.  26).  The  Hebrew  word,  probably  from  an  xmused 
root  meaning  "  to  hide,"  is  now  generally  and  with  very 
good  reason  understood  to  denote  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of 
naturalists.  Fiirst,  however,  is  rather  inclined  to  coincide 
with  Jewish  tradition,  and  understands  the  rabbit  to 
be  meant.     He  says,  "  This  interpretation  is  suitable, 


paratively  recent  date),  where  tame  rabbits  are  bred  for 
the  sake  of  the  fur.  The  hyrax  is  known  in  Palestine 
and  Sinai  by  the  name  of  wabr,  from  the  Arabic  wabar, 
"  to  be  hairy,"  in  allusion  to  the  long  black  hairs  which 
stand  out  sparingly  from  the  creature's  fur. 

The  Abyssinians  call  it  ashkoJco  (from  the  Amharic 
word  ashJcok,  "  a  thorn ")  for  the  same  reason.  In 
Southern  Arabia  it  is  called  thofun,  "  the  hider,"  like  the 
Hebrew  shdphdn,  this  animal  being  shy,  timid  and  wary, 
instinctively  retreating  into  fissures  and  under  rocks  at 
any  unusual  noise  or  sight.  The  hyrax  is  the  single 
genus  constituting  the  order  Hyracoidea ;  it  is  neither 
a  rodent,  nor,  as  represented  in  Leviticus,  a  ruminant,  its 
chief  affinities  being  with  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulates. 
In  outward  form  it  bears  some  resemblance  to,  and  is 
about  the  same  size  as  a  rabbit,  but  it  is  classed  between 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros.  There  are  two 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw — as  have  rodents — but  in  the 
hyrax  they  differ  considerably  in  form ;  in  rodents  they 
are  of  the  shape  of  a  quadrangular  prism ;  in  the  animal 
we  are  considering  they  are  pointed  and  triangular,  Kke 
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those  of  the  hippopotamus ;  but  the  most  striking  point 
in  the  dentition  is  in  the  molars,  which  are  very  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  There  are  also 
ostcological  points  which  show  that  the  hyi-ax  has  its 
true  affinities  with  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulates,  though 
the  genus  is  so  aberrant  that  zoologists  have  constituted 
it  an  order  by  itself,  and  under  the  name  of  Hyracoidea 
have  assigned  it  a  place  between  the  JJngulata  and 
Rodentia. 

The  hyrax,  from  its  habit  of  constantly  working  its 
teeth  and  jaws,  was  supj)Osed  by  the  Hebrews  to  chew 
the  cud,  and  is  placed  by  them  amongst  the  ruminants, 
as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  &c.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  Hebrew  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  rumination, 
and  merely  mean  re-chew;  the  vefy  same  exjjression 
which  is  used  for  "chewing  the  cud"  in  the  true 
ruminants  is  used  for  '•  chewing  the  cud"  in  the  hyrax : 
"  And  the  slidphdn,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but 
doth  not  divide  the  hoof,  he  is  unclean  to  you "  (Lev. 
X.  5).  The  Hebrew  words  are  too  distinct  to  admit 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  then-  full  signification.  The 
Hiphil  participle  maaleli,  from  the  verb  \Uali,  "to 
arise,  ascend,  go  up,"  literally  rendered,  would  stand 
thus,  "  (The  hyrax)  wliich  maketh  the  cud  to  ascend," 
and  clearly  shows  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  correct  and 
definite  idea  of  the  process  of  rumination,  as  visible  to 
them  in  a  tr^e  ruminant. 

The  Septuagiut  made  an  unhappy  emendation  when, 
with  reference  to  the  hyrax  and  the  hare,  it  attempted 
to  redeem  the  scientific  accui'acy  of  the  statements 
by  the  addition  of  ovk,  "  not,"  oti  oIk  avdyei  fj.rjpvKi(rfx6v. 
That  the  Hebrews  shoixld  bo  deceived  in  the  matter 
of  certain  animals  being  ruminant  or  not  is  natural 
enough.  Dr.  Brehm  says,  "  I  saw  the  rock-badgers 
often  graze  at  the  foot  of  clefts,  and  I  found  that  their 
habits  are  exactly  like  those  of  ruminants,  for  having 
bitten  off  the  grass  Avith  their  teeth,  they  move  the  jaws 
like  the  bisulcates  when  chewing  the  cud"  {Ulust.  Thier- 
leben,  ii.  724,  quoted  from  Kal^sch).  Bruce,  Goldsmith, 
CoAvper,  Sir  G.  Wilkuison,  and  others  have  made  similar 
mistakes  ivith  respect  to  the  hare  and  hyrax.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Hebrew  words  ascribe  a  normal  rumi- 
nating power  to  the  hyrax  equally  Avith  real  ruminants  ; 
abnormal  rumination  may  occur  in  non-ruminants,  as  in 
man  and  other  animals  with  stomachs  that  have  no 
vahnilar  construction  of  the  entry,  which,  in  the  horse 
for  instance,  renders  regurgita,tion  physically  impossible. 
Professor  Owen  has  observed  a  quasi-rumination  in 
some  of  the  kangaroos,  and  the  power  and  habit 
certainly  is  possessed  by  fish,  as  carp  and  tench  and 
other  fish  whose  teeth  are  in  the  throat,  and  whose  food 
is  for  the  most  part  vegetable  and  coral.  Aristotle 
mentions  a  fish  he  calls  the  scanxs,  to  which  he  ascribes, 
and  with  truth,  a  ruminating  power. 

The  hyrax,  the  Klippdachs  or  Schieferdachs  ("  rock- 
badger  ")  of  the  Germans,  does  not  burrow  like  the 
rabbit,  but  lives  in  holes  in  rocks,  to  which  it  retreats 


on  the  slightest  disturbance.  Some  observers  have 
remarked  that  an  old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  soimd 
like  a  whistle  to  apprise  his  companions  when  danger 
threatens  ;  to  this,  perhaps,  the  words  of  Agur  the  sou 
of  Jakeh  refer  when  he  mentions  the  slidphdn  as  one 
of  the  four  things  upon  earth  which,  though  little,  are 
exceedingly  Avise.  The  Rev.  F.  K.  Holland  writes  to 
Dr.  Tristram,  "  Though  I  several  times  saw  single  conies 
in  Sinai,  I  only  twice  came  upon  any  large  number 
together.  Once  when  crossing  a  mountain  pass,  I  was 
startled  by  a  shriU  scream  near  me,  but  could  see 
nothing.  On  my  return  in  the  evening,  I  approached 
the  place  cautiously,  and  saw  eight  conies  out  playing 
like  rabbits.  I  watched  them  for  some  minutes  before 
they  saw  me.  At  length  one  caught  sight  of  me,  and 
immediately  uttered  its  scream,  and  all  at  once  rushed 
to  their  holes.  On  another  occasion  I  saw  twelve  out 
feeding  at  a  different  spot,  but  on  neither  occasion  did 
I  see  any  appointed  guard." 

The  hyi-ax  has  been  seen  in  Palestine  and  Sinai  by 
many  travellers,  but  in  the  former  country  it  is  »ot  so 
common  as  in  the  latter.  Dr.  Tristram,  however,  found 
it  in  many  parts  of  Palestine :  it  is  extremely  common 
in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron,  from  Marsaba  eastward, 
and  aU  do^vn  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  this  little  creature's 
habits  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  (see  Nat. 
Hist.  Bib.,  p.  77). 

In  Arabia  Petrsea  these  little  animals  are  called 
gannim  Israel,  "  Israel's  sheep."  Prosper  Alpiuus  has 
these  words,  "Animal  quoddam  humile,  cuniculo  nou 
dissimile  quod  agnuvi  filiormn  Israel  nuncupant." 
Bruce  tells  us  the  same,  and  thinks  the  name  was  given 
from  the  hyi'ax  frequenting  the  rocks  of  Horeb  and 
Sinai,  where  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  forty 
years. 

The  hyrax  has  been  now  called  a  ?nar»ioi,  now  a  cavia. 
The  term  Hyrax  to  express  the  genus  was  first  esta- 
blished by  Hermann ;  it  is  the  Greek  vpa^,  a  word  used 
by  Nicander  (Alex.  37)  to  denote  some  shrew-mouse, 
apparently.  The  South  African  hyrax  {H.  Capensis)  is 
called  Dasse  by  the  Dutch  settlers,  dasse  being  the 
same  as  the  German  dachs,  "badger."  It  is  not  easy 
to  suggest  a  good  English  i-epresentative  of  the  hyrax. 
"  The  stony  rocks  for  the  hyraces  "  does  not  sound  well ; 
'•  rock -badger  "  is  objectionable,  as  conveying  an  erro- 
neous idea,  zoologically.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  retain  the  English  word  coney,  familiar  to  all,  and 
as  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  to  re-issue  the  coin,  aa  it 
Avero,  with  the  stamp  of  the  hyrax  upon  it. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  Mammalia  except  the 
'•  greyhound,"  mentioned  only  in  Prov.  xxx.  31  as  one 
of  the  "  four  things  comely  in  going."  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  the  Hebrew  words  meaning  "  one  girt 
about  the  loins"  denote  a  greyhound;  wo  agree  with 
those  who  interpret  them  of  a  "  wrestler." 
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INTEODTJCTION. 

^^^^^^^iHE   Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  closes 
with  the  prophecies  of  Malachi.    A  period, 
therefore,    of   about   four   hundi'ed  years 
separates  the  last  book  of  the  Old  from 
the  first  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

This  period  is  one  of  supreme  importance  iu  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  During  it  the  Jews  were 
brought  imder  the  most  varied  influences.  (1)  First 
they  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Persia ;  (2)  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  they  were  under  Greek 
rulers;  (3)  for  a  century  they  enjoyed  independence 
imder  their  native  Asmonsean  princes ;  (-i)  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  whUe  nominally  ruled  by 
the  family  of  Herod,  they  were  in,  reality  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  great  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  course  of  this  period  a  remarkable  change  was 
wrought  ia  the  conditig^n  of  the  Elect  Nation. 

(i.)  Whereas  for  many  centuries  they  had  been  almost 
cut  ofE  from  contact  with  the  world  around,  they  were 
now  scattered  everywhere,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  beariug  about  with  them  their  peculiar  customs 
and  institutions,  and  diffusing  wherever  they  went  a 
knowledge  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

(ii.)  Corresponding  to  this  wide  diffusion  of  the 
people,  which  had  so  long  "dwelt  apart,"  there  had 
been  brought  about  also  a  change  iu  their  vernacular 
tongue,  and  in  their  mode  of  worship.  The  language 
spoken  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  was  gradually 
exchanged  for  the  Chaldee  or  "  Syi-ian  tongue,"  ^  while 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  before  carried  on  only  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  now  celebrated,  not  only 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festivals,  but  in 
synagogues,  which  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
Captivity,  and  which  were  now  to  be  found,  not  only 
in  every  town,  and  almost  in  every  village  throughout 
Palestine,  but  also  in  every  city  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  where  there  was  a  Jewish  settle- 
ment. 

(iii.)  Again,  the  intellectual  culture  of  Greece  had 
an  important  influence  on  Jewish  development.  It 
quickened  independent  thought,  and  led  to  the  rise  of 
various  sects,  "  Freedom,  ritualism,  and  asceticism 
found  a  characteristic  expression  in  Sadducees,  Phari- 
sees, and  Essenes,"^  while  politicians,  as  represented  by 
JEerodians,  looked  to  the  family  of  Herod  as  a  bulwark 
against  Roman  ambition,  and  pretended  to  trace  in  that 
dynasty  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy. 

(iv.)  Lastly,  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  which  the 
"  People  of  the  Future  "  had  been  raised  up  to  foster 
and  keep  alive  from  generation  to  generation,  had  been 
affected  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  variety  of  the  in- 
fluences under  which  the  Jews  had  been  brought.     As 

l"Comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  11 ;  Dan.  ii.  4. 
2  Weatcott's  Goi^el  of  the  Reswrrection,  p.  82.     Ed.  2. 


1  before,  so  now,  each  period  added  or  connected  some- 
I  thing  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  conception, 
j  and  the  sadness  of  the  Captivity  ended  what  the 
moui'nful  close  of  Solomon's  reign  had  begun.  The 
"  Son  of  David"  gives  place  to  the  "  Son  of  man,"  and 
the  idea  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  King  is  combined 
with  that  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  Prophet,  and  the 
Priest. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  try  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  this  eventful  period, 
and  to  trace  the  results  of  the  experiences  through 
which  they  passed  as  they  have  been  just  summarised. 
In  this  way  we  shall  bo  able  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
and  to  see  how  not  only  the  Elect  Nation  itseK,  but  also 
Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  all  in  their 
several  degrees  prepared  for  "  the  fidness  of  time,'"^  and 
made  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  long-predicted  Re- 
deemer iu  whom  '■  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female."^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   JEWS   UNDER   THE    PERSIAN   MONARCHS. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  after  the 
death  of  Nehemiah,  which  took  place  about  B.C.  413,  is 
almost  a  blank  to  us.  For  upwards  of  230  years  after 
the  decease  of  this  last  of  the  Jewish  governors  sent 
from  the  court  of  Persia,  to  the  accession  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  B.C.  175  (a  period  "as  long,  to  compare  it 
with  modern  history,  as  from  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  nearly  from  the 
death  of  Henri  IV.  of  France  to  the  accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon"'),  the  record  of  events  ia  of  the  scantiest 
description. 

It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Judsea  itself  was 
now  annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Ccelesyria,  and  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  entinisted  to  the  Jewish 
high  priest,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Syrian  go- 
vernor. 

As  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarch,  the  Jews  were 
distinguished  for  their  loyalty  and  good  faith.  WhUe 
Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  other  dependencies  of 
the  Persian  crown,  were  frequently  the  scenes  of  rebel- 
lions, which  were  with  much  difficulty  suppressed,  the 
Jews  remained  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
"gi'eat  king,"  and  increased  rapidly  alike  in  wealth 
and  population. 

One  atrocious  crime  distinguishes  the  uneventful 
annals  of  the  period  from  the  death  of  Nehemiah 
to  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the  life- 
time of  this  Jewish  reformer   the  high    priest  was 


3  Gal.  iT.  4.  •*  Gal.  iii.  28 

5  MUman's  Ristory  of  ihe  Jews,  i.  443. 
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Eliashib.'  He  was  succeeded  by  Joiada.^  Joiada 
had  two  sons,  the  oue  Jonathan  or  Johanau,  the  other 
Jeahua.^  Jeshua  stood  high  in  favour  with  Bagoses, 
the  Persian  governor,  and  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
of  the  liigh  priesthood.  Fortified  by  this  assurance,  he 
ventured  to  quarrel  with  his  brother,  and  fell  slain  by 
his  hands  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  itself, 
circa  B.C.  366.  This  horrible  occurrence  roused  the 
indignation  of  Bagoses,  and  he  advanced  upon  Jeru- 
salem and  demanded  admittance  into  the  Temple. 
This  the  Jews  tried  to  prevent,  but  the  Persian  general 
declared  he  was  less  unclean  than  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  and  not  only  polluted  the  sanctuary  by 
entering  it,  but  also  levied  a  fine  of  fifty  drachmas  on 
every  lamb  offered  in  sacrifice  during  the  next  seven 
years.'* 

Like  his  father,  Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons, 

•Jaddua  and  Manasseh.     Jaddua  succeeded  to  the  high 

priesthood,  B.C.  341,  and  was    distinguished    for  his 

generoTis  maintenance  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  they 

had  been  restored  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 

Manasseh,  on  the  other  hand,  contracted  an  alliance 
with  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  one  of  the 
most  active  opponents  of  the  Jewish  reformer.^  This 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  elders  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Jaddua  declared  that  Manasseh  must  either  put  away 
his  wife  or  resign  all  claim  to  the  priesthood.  This 
the  brother  declined  to  do,  and  betook  himself  to  his 
father-in-law  at  Samaria,  and  commenced  to  exercise 
his  priestly  functions  at  a  rival  temple  which  Sanballat 
built  on  Mount  Gorizim  with  the  permission  of  the 
Persian  court.  Thus,  according  to  Josephus,^  Manasseh 
became  the  first  priest  of  the  Samaritans  at  their 
rival  sanctuary,  to  which  those  Jews  also  repaired 
from  time  to  time  who  had  been  expelled  for  criminal 
offences  from  their  own  country,  or  had  any  cause  of 
disaffection." 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war,  which  had  been  rolling  at 
a  distance  and  wasting  Asia  Minor,  at  length  burst  upon 
the  shores  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria.  Yictorious  over 
the  Persian  forces  at  the  Granicus,  B.C.  334,  and  again  at 
Issus  in  the  following  year,  Alexander  the  Great  took 
Sidon,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  B.C.  332.  Thence  he  sent 
a  letter  to  Jaddua  at  Jerusalem,  demanding  the  trans- 
ference of  his  allegiance  to  himself  from  an  empire 
which  was  crumbling  to  pieces  before  his  armies,  and 
requesting  supplies  for  his  troops.  This  the  high  priest 
declared  was  impossible.  He  had  sworn  to  be  loyal  to 
Darius,  and  to  Darius  he  would  be  loyal  so  long  as  he 
lived.  Though  annoyed  at  this  reply,  Alexander  delayed 
to  take  vengeance  for  this  bold  refusal  till  after  the 
reduction  of  Tyre,  July,  B.C.  331,  and  then  set  out  with 
his  Macedonian  armies  for  the  Holy  City. 

Moving  along  the  flat  strip  of  the  coast  of  Gaza, 
the    conqueror  laid    siege    to    that    stronghold,^  and 

1  Neh.  iii.  1,  20,  21.  2  Neh.  xii.  11,  22. 

3  Joseph.,  Ant.  xi.  7,  1.  ■♦  Jos.,  Ant.  xi.  7,  1. 

5  Neh.  ii.  10,  19;  liii.  28.  6  Jos.,  Ant.  xi.  8,  2. 

7  Jo8.,  Ant.  li.  8,  7. 

8  Airian,  ii.  26,  5 ;  Grote's  Greece,  viii.  366,  367. 


ha\'ing  captured  it  in  October,  secured  the  road  to 
Egypt.  Having  now  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Jerusalem,  he  advanced  tliither  apparently  by  the  same 
route  that  Sennacherib  had  taken  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion.^ Meantime  Jaddua  and  his  people  were  filled  with 
the  utmost  alarm.  Sacrifices  were  offered,  prayers 
were  put  up,  and  the  Divine  aid  was  sought  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  invader.  At  length  the  high  priest  is 
said  to  have  been  warned  in  a  dream  how  he  was  to 
act.  He  hung  the  city  with  garlands,  threw  open  the 
gates,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  approach 
of  the  conqueror,  went  forth,  clad  in  his  robes  of 
hyacinth  and  gold,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  priests 
and  people  arrayed  in  white,  and^net  him  at  Sapha,  i.e., 
probably  Mizpeh,  the  high  ridge  to  the  north  of  the  city.*" 

As  soon  as  Alexander  beheld  the  venerable  form  of 
the  high  priest,  he  fell  down  prostrate  before  him,  and 
adored  the  holy  name  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  the 
frontal  of  his  tiara.  The  Phoenicians  and  Chaldseans 
in  his  retinue  were  only  awaiting  the  signal  to  pUlage 
the  city  and  put  the  high  priest  to  the  torture.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  conceal  their  astonishment  at  the 
conduct  of  their  leader,  and  Parmenio,  addressing  him, 
inquired  why  he,  whom  all  the  world  worshipped,  could 
think  of  kneeling  before  the  high  priest.  "  It  is  not 
the  high  priest,"  replied  the  conqueror,  "  whom  I  wor- 
ship, but  his  God,  who  has  conferred  on  him  the  priest- 
hood. In  a  vision  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  I  saw  him 
arrayed  precisely  as  he  now  stands ;  and  when  I  was 
debating  how  I  might  obtain  the  dominion  of  Asia,  he 
exliorted  mo  to  lay  aside  all  delay,  and  boldly  cross  over 
the  sea,  for  he  would  condiict  my  army  and  give  me 
victory  over  the  Persians."'^ 

Then  he  took  Jaddua  by  the  right  hand,  and  entering 
the  city  repaired  to  the  Temple,  offered  sacrifice  there, 
and  conferred  high  honours  upon  the  whole  priestly 
body.  The  scroll  containing  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
was  then  brought,  and  the  prediction  was  road  in  his 
hearing  how  that  a  Greek  would  destroy  the  Persian 
empire.  Overjoyed  at  this,  he  offered  the  Jews  what- 
ever privileges  they  might  select.  Thereupon  they 
requested  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  lives  and 
liberties  might  be  secured  to  them,  as  also  to  their 
brethren  in  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  that  they  might 
be  exempted  from  tribute  during  the  Sabbatical  years. 
These  privileges  the  conqueror  willingly  conceded. '- 

9  Isa.  I.  28—32. 

1"  Or  Scopus,   the  JTob  of    Isa.  i.   32 ;  whence   tu  'UpoooXufia 

Ka'l  Tol/  vaov  avviPatvfv  U(pop3.T0al.       (JoS.,  Ant.   Xi.  8,  5.) 

"  Jos.,  ^nt.  xi.  8,  5. 

1-  "  Internal  evidence  is  highly  in  favour  of  the  story,  even  in  its 
picturesque  fulness.  From  policy  or  conviction,  Alexander  de^ 
lifflited  to  represent  himself  as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great 
act  which  he  achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  from 
a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  preceded  by  the  visit 
to  Gordium ;  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon.  And  if  it  be  impoesible  to  determine  the 
exact  circumstances  of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the  Jewish 
envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  historians,  who  notoriously  dis- 
regarded and  misrepresented  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews,  cannot  be 
held  to  be  conclusive  against  the  occurrence  of  an  ©vent  which 
must  have  appeared  to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible."  (Smith's 
Dictionary  0/  the  B'Me,  Art.,  "Alexander;"  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vi. 
p.  206  ;  Eaphairs  History  of  the  Jevcs,  i,  42—50.) 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE   JEWS   TTNDEE   THE    KINGS   OF   EGYPT. 

Eight  years  after  this  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  died  at  Babylon,  B.C.  323,  and  the  vast 
empire  he  had  won  for  himself  was  divided  amongst 
his  generals.  Palestine,  as  a  province  of  Syria,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Laomedon,  while  Egypt  was 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Before  long  Ptolemy  con- 
quered Cyroue,  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the 
harbours  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  cedar  forests  of  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus.  Accordingly  he  invaded  the  realms 
of  Laomedon,  and  having  defeated  him  in  battle,  B.C. 
321,  made  himself  master  for  a  time  of  all  Syria  and 
Phoenicia. 

On  this  occasion  the  Jews  manifested  such  unwilling- 
ness  to  break  their  engagements  to  the  Syrian  king, 
that  Ptolemy  advanced  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged 
it  with  a  large  army.  Entering  the  city  under  pretence 
of  offering  sacrifice  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when  the  in- 
habitants refrained  on  religious  grounds  from  attempt- 
ing any  defence,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  up  his  victory  by  a  cruel  massacre, 
he  contented  himseK  with  transporting  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  where  he  distributed  them 
as  garrisons  in  different  places,  and  conferred  upon 
them  equal  privileges  with  the  Macedonians  them- 
selves.i 

The  conqueror,  however,  was  not  long  allowed  to 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  new  province. 
It  was  soon  disputed  with  him  by  Antigonus,  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  of  Alexander's  generals.  Twice  the 
coveted  province  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival ;  twice 
Ptolemy  managed  to  regain  possesssion  of  it,  and  it 
was  finally  adjudged  to  his  share  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301.  But  this  battle  had  other 
results  besides  securing  to  P<;olemy  Soter  the  dominion 
of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Coelesyria.  Seleucus  I.  had 
joined  the  confederacy  against  Antigonus,  and  after 
the  victory  was  rewarded  with  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean.  He  assumed  the  title  of  "  king 
of  Syria,"  and  his  dominion,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,-  became  "  a  great  dominion,"  the  most 
extensive  and  powerful  of  those  which  had  been  formed 
out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Seleucus  founded  his 
eastern  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  called  it 
Seleucia  after  his  own  name.  For  his  western  metro- 
poHs  he  selected  a  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Orontes,  and  here  he  founded  a  city  B.C.  300,  and 
called  it  Antioch,  after  the  name  of  his  father  Antio- 
chus.  Antioch  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  world,  and  Seleucus,  convinced,  like  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews,  invited 
many  of  them  to  his  new  capital  and  other  cities  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  bestowed  upon  them  many  important 
privileges. 

The  foundation  o^  the  Syrian  kingdom,  with  Antioch 


'  Jos.,  Ant.  xii.  1. 


2  Dan.  xi.  5. 
I 


for  its  western  metropolis,  placed  Judsea  in  an  unfortu- 
nate position  between  two  great  rival  monarchies,  and 
threatened  to  make  it  the  prize  of  interminable  conten- 
tions. But  the  government  of  the  first  three  Ptolemies, 
Soter,  PhUadelphus,  and  Euergetes,  was  mUd  and 
gentle,  and  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  ravaged 
by  war,  Palestine  enjoyed  profound  peace. 

Meanwhile  Jaddua  had  been  succeeded  in  the  high 
priesthood  by  his  son  Onias  I.,  and  he  again,  B.C.  300, 
by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  "  Great 
Synagogue,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Jews.  He  repaired 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  surrounded  with  brass  the 
cistern  or  "  sea  "  of  the  principal  court,  fortified  the 
city  walls,  and  maintained  the  sacred  ritual  with  unusual 
pomp  and  ceremony.  On  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just, 
B.C.  291,  his  brother  Eleazar  became  high  priest.  He 
was  succeeded,  B.C.  276,  not  by  his  own  son  Onias, 
but  by  his  uncle  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Jaddua.  On  his 
death,  B.C.  250,  Onias  II.,  the  son  of  Simon,  became 
high  priest,  but  inherited  none  of  his  father's  virtues, 
being  distinguished  for  nothing  but  meanness  and  an 
inordinate  love  of  money.  Neglecting  to  pay  the 
annual  tribute  of  twenty  talents  of  silver  to  the  Egyptian 
king,  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  latter,  who  threatened 
to  invade  Palestine,  and  divide  it  amongst  his  troops. 
The  Jews  were  fiUed  with  dismay  at  the  too  probable 
consequences  of  the  threat,  and  were  only  relieved  from 
their  apprehensions  by  the  spirited  conduct  of  Joseph, 
the  nephew  of  the  high  priest,  who  repaired  to  Egypt, 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  court,  and  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  revenues  from  Judaea,  Samaria,  Coele- 
syria, and  Phoenicia.  Furnished  with  a  guard  of  2,000 
soldiers,  he  extorted  payment  from  the  refractory  towns, 
liquidated  the  arrears  due  from  his  uncle,  and  for  up- 
wards of  twenty- two  years  was  universally  acknowledged 
as  collector  for  the  Egyptian  kings. 

The  throne  of  Egypt,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
in  B.C.  283,  was  occupied  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
uniform  kindness  to  the  Jewish  nation,  conferring 
costly  presents  on  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  inviting 
many  of  the  Jews  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He 
showed  himself  also  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and 
science,  establishing  a  famous  library  at  Alexandria, 
and  sparing  no  pains  in  procuring  books  to  be  deposited 
in  it.  With  his  reign  also  is  connected  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures  called  the 
Septuagint,  from  the  tradition  that  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  interpreters  from  Jerusalem  were  engaged  in  the 
translation.  This  celebrated  version  was  begun  about 
B.C.  286,  the  Pentateuch  being  translated  first,  and  the 
other  books  being  subsequently  added. 

On  the  death  of  PhUadelphus,  B.C.  247,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  succeeded  to  the  Egyptian  throne.  Following 
in  the  steps  of  his  father,  he  extended  considerably  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews;  and  the  story  just  related  of 
the  manner  in  which  Joseph  obtained  from  him  the 
farming  of  the  revenues  of  Judsea,  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  influence  which  individual  members  of  the 
nation  had  begun  to  acquii-e. 
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The  reign  of  tlie  Egyiitian  monarch  same  to  a  surlden 
and  tragical  close.  In  the  year  B.C.  222  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  own  son,  Ptolemy  IV.,  who  was  called  in 
irony  Philopater  ("  the  lover  of  his  father  ").  No  sooner 
was  he  seated  on  the  throne  than  ho  murdered  his  mother 
Berenice,  and  his  brother  Magas,  and  then  gave  himself 
np  to  luxury  and  dissipation.  Before  long,  however,  he 
was  constrained  to  rouse  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and 
confront  the  rising  power  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
had  seized  Phoenicia  and  the  greater  part  of  Coelesyria, 
and  wished  to  add  Judsea  to  his  dominions.  Ptolemy 
confronted  his  rival  at  Raphia,  between  Rhinocorura  and 
Gaza,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss,  B.C.  217. 

Meanwhile  the  Jews  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  who  was  induced  after  his  victory  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Temple  and  the  solemnity  of  the  services,  he  pressed 
forward  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Simon  II.,  the  successor 
of  Onias,  entreated  him  to  desist  from  liis  purpose ;  but 
this  only  made  him  more  anxious  to  carry  it  out,  and 
amidst  the  terror  of  the  priests  and  the  wailing  of  the 
populace,  he  proceeded  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Here,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
sadden  and  supernatural  terror,  and  fell  speechless  to 
the  earth.  Annoyed  at  this  repulse,  he  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  nume- 
rous Jews  who  had  been  settled  there.  Some  he  put 
to  death ;  others  he  sold  into  slavery,  or  reduced  to  the 
lowest  class  of  citizens.  Thirteen  years  afterwards  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  unbridled  excesses,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  B.C.  205,  then  only 
five  years  of  age. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  last  reign  Antiochus 
had    been  gradually    recovering    from    his   disastrous 


defeat  at  Raphia,  and  had  re-established  the  supremacy 
of  the  Seleucida3  among  the  Parthians  and  Bactriaus. 
Returning  to  Western  Asia,  lie  found  his  old  rival 
dead,  and  tlie  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  possession  of  a 
child.  Thereupon  he  inst^iutly  attacked  the  Egyptian 
dominions,  and  seized  Ccelesyria  and  Judaea.  In  the 
engagements  that  followed  the  Jews  suffered  severely, 
and  became  in  turn  the  prey  of  both  the  contending 
parties.  In  B.C.  203  Antiochus  succeeded  in  captm-ing 
Jerusal(;m.  In  B.C.  199  it  was  retaken  by  Scopas,  the 
general  of  the  Egyptian  forces.  In  the  following  year 
Antiochus  took  the  field  again,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Panium,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  defeated  Scopas 
in  a  decisive  engagement,  and  captured  that  general  him- 
self and  the  remains  of  his  troops,  who  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  Sidon. 

Tired  out  with  the  struggle,  and  mindful  of  the  in- 
dignities offered  to  their  sanctuary  by  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  the  Jews  welcomed  the  conqueror  as  their 
deliverer,  and  furnished  readily  supplies  for  his  army. 
Antiochus,  on  his  side,  treated  his  new  allies  with  libe- 
raHty  and  kindness.  Not  only  did  he  assure  to  them 
perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites, 
but  he  forbade  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  their 
temple,  promised  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendour, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  many  splendid  gifts.  At  the 
same  time,  following  the  example  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  of  Seleucus,  he  gave  orders  to  Zeuxis  his 
general  to  remove  two  thousand  Jewish  famifies  from 
Babylon  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  where  they  were  to  have 
lands  assigned  them,  to  exercise  their  own  laws,  and 
to  be  exempt  from  tribute  for  upwards  of  ten  years.^ 


1  Jos.,  .int.  xii.  3,  §  3,  4. 
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It  was,  according  to  Archbishop  Ussher, 
about  the  year  1450  B.C.,  or,  according 
to  Hales  and  other  supporters  of  the 
Long  Chronology,  about  150  years  earlier 
than  this  date,  that  that  great  event  in  the  history  of 
Palestine  took  place  which  transferred  the  possession  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  its  primitive  inhabitants,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken,  to  another  race. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  ethnical  history  of 
the  people  which  at  the  conquest  thus  became  pre- 
dominant in  the  land,  a  position  which  they  continued 
thenceforward  to  occupy,  not  without  many  vicissitudes, 
involving  calamities  which  occasionally  even  threatened 
their  national  existence,  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  Vespasian,  in  the  year  70 
after  Christ. 

I.  FATHERLAND. 

It  is  in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  or  Babylonia,  and  more 


especially  in  Chaldea  proper,  or  the  country  lying  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  forming 
that  portion  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  southern  di^-ision  of  Babylonia,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Chosen  Seed.  There 
Abraham's  family  had  probably  dwelt  from  the  times 
of  his  remote  ancestor,  Arphaxad  [i.e.,  "the  border," 
or,  according  to  Ewald  (Hist.  i.  282),  "  the  stronghold, 
of  the  Chaldees  "].  There  Abraham  himself  was  bom, 
and  passed  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  his  life.  In 
the  same  territory  was  the  birthplace  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham's wife  and  Isaac's  mother.  Tlie  birthplace  of 
Rebekah,  and  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  was  considerably 
further  north,  but  lielongod  to  the  same  great  plain 
of  which  Chaldea  proper  fonned  the  lower  extremity. 
Nor  was  the  connection  with  the  fatherland  only  kept 
up  by  marriage.     In  Padan-aram  Jacob,  when  he  fled 
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from  Esau,  sought  refuge,  for  a  period  of,  as  it  has  been 
variously  computed,  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  among 
his  Chaldean  kindred. 

Though  of  different  races,  the  original  home  of  Israel 
therefore  was,  if  the  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenicians,  preserved  by  Herodotus,  be  accurate,  not 
remote  from  that  of  one  great  branch,  at  least,  of  the 
nations  whom  they  supplanted,  and  with  whom  they 
were  for  long  brought  into  such  intimate  relations  in 
Palestine.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this  coincidence. 
In  no  part  of  the  world,  according  to  all  the  information 
we  possess,  was  there,  in  early  times,  found  a  more  re- 
markable intermixture  of  different  peoples  than  in 
Western  Asia,  and  in  no  part  of  Western  Asia  than  in 
Chaldea.  The  fact  now  referred  to,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  early  history  of  the 
country  in  question,  is  itseK  well  worthy  of  our  notice. 

In  what  part  of*  the  world  the  survivors  of  the 
Deluge  first  established  themselves  is  a  question  of  very 
great  difiicvdty.  The  most  general  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  some  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  Armenia  (Bochart, 
Phaleg,  18).  Another  conclusion,  apparently  more 
consistent  with  one  of  -the  indications  (Gren.  xi.  2)  of 
its  geographical  position,  and  supported  by  concurrent 
traditions  among  the  Indians  and  Persians  (see  Lenor- 
mant,  Anc.  Hist.,  i.  21),  is  that  the  mountain  mass  of 
Little  Bokhara  and  Western  Thibet  was  the  Ararat  of 
Genesis  (viii.  4)  and  the  cradle  oi  the  post-diluvian  race 
of  man.  However  this  question  may  be  determined, 
it  appears  that  in  process  of -time  Noah's  descendants 
migrated  from  their  original  settlements,  and  after 
'•  joumeyings"  (Gen.  xi.  2),  thehistery  of  which  is  not 
preserved,  arrived — by  the  Hebrew  chronology  about 
100  years,  by  that  of  the  Septuagint  about  400  years 
after  the  flood — in  the  very  land  from  which  Abraham 
removed  to  Canaan,  and  there  proceeded  to  establish 
themselves. 

That  the  "  land  of  Shinar  "  must  be  identified  with 
Chaldea,  or  Southern  Babylon,  hardly  admits  of  question. 
"  It  was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mud  ?)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3).  Among 
its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or  Orech 
(Orchoi),  Calneh  or  Calno  [probably  Niff er  (according  to 
Lenormant,  Anc.  Hist.  i.  80,  Ur)],  and  Arrad,  the  site  of 
which  is  unknown.  These  notices  are  quite  enough  to 
fix  the  situation"  {Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v.  "  Shinar").  Nor 
is  it  much  less  evident  from  the  sacred  history  that  the 
migration  to  this  territory,  of  which  we  read  in  the  first 
verses  of  Gen.  xi.,  consisted,  not  of  a  section  merely  of 
the  Noachidae,  as  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Bryant, 
who  supposes  these  verses  to  refer  to  the  Cnshite  inva- 
sion of  Chaldea,  under  Nimrod,  elsewhere  (Gen.  x.  8) 
described  {Aiic.  Mythology,  iii.  32),  but  of  "  the  children 
of  men  "  of  that  day,  as  a  whole ;  and  that  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion,  related  in  the  same 
chapter,  also  in  connection  with  Chaldea,  had  reference 
in  like  manner  to  the  whole  race.  It  is  not  improbable, 
certainly,  that  migrations  may  have  occurred  before  the 
dispersion  at  Babel,  before  even  the  arrival  in  the  plains 
of  Shinar.    That  such  was  the  case  is,  indeed,  apparently 


implied  in  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  builders  of  the 
city  and  tower  of  Babel  for  the  course  which  they 
followed  (Gen.  xi.  4) ;  but  this  conjecture,  if  proved  to 
be  correct,  would  not  be  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
generally  received,  namely,  that  the  occupation  of 
Chaldea,  referred  te  in  the  passage  in  question,  was  the 
result  of  movements,  not  on  the  part  of  one  people,  but 
of  the,  as  yet,  ujidi\'ided  race  of  mankind. 

Such  an  event  as  that  now  described  could  not  fail  to 
leave  its  traces  on  the  population  of  this  territory,  even 
after  the  dispersion.  A  large  residuum  of  different  races 
would  necessarily  remain  in  the  country  in  which  the 
descendants  of  the  whole  of  the  sons  of  Noah  had  thus 
for  a  time  formed  a  common  home,  and  which  became 
their  point  of  departure  when,  eventually,  "  they  were 
scattered  abroad  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  After 
events  would  tend  to  perpetuate  and  still  further  to  com- 
plicate the  mixed  character  of  the  population,  doubtless 
due  originally  to  this  cause.  Reference  is  here  made 
especially  to  the  Cushite  invasion  of  Chaldea,  of  which 
there  is  evidence,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  more 
ancient  monumental  inscriptions. 

But  it  is  with  the  fact  rather  than  its  causes  that  we 
are  here  concerned ;  and  the  fact  of  tlie  existence  of  a 
strange  medley  of  races  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  basin 
in  all  early  times  is  abundantly  ascertained.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  originally  various  independent 
tribes  divided  the  country  among  them  (Lenormant,  Anc. 
Hist.,  i.  347).  If,  indeed,  the  native  historian  Berosus 
is  to  be  relied  on  here,  the  country  had  for  a  time  fallen 
into  a  state  of  utter  anarchy,  being  without  civilisation, 
or  the  forms  of  law.  He  describes  it  (Eusebii,  Chron., 
ii.,  §  3)  as  "a  great  resort  of  various  peoples  who  .  .  . 
lived  without  rule  and  order,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field." 
The  question  has  been  raised  (Niebuhr,  Anc.  Hist.,  i. 
11,  sq. ;  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Monarchies,  i.  58,  sq.)  whether 
the  race  which  first  established  a  regular  government  in 
Chaldea  was  Semitic  or  Hamite.  From  some  expressions 
in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval  history  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  inspired  writer,  probably  from 
some  much  earlier  document,  into  the  Toldoth  Beni 
Noah,  or  "  Book  of  the  Generations  of  Noah  "  (Gen.  x.) 
— confessedly  "  the  most  important  record  that  we 
possess  for  the  affiliation  of  [nations]  "  {Journ.  of  Asiatic 
Sac,  XV.  233) — as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  it  appears 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  this  distinction 
belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  race  of  Ham,  the  Cushite 
invaders  of  the  country  already  referred  to.  There  are 
at  the  same  time,  however,  strong  reasons  (cf.  ibid., 
XV.  221,  226)  for  believing  that  Semitic  peoples,  like  the 
Arphaxadse  (Gen.  xi.  11)  and  the  descendants  of  Asshur 
(Gen.  X.  22),  had  previously  in  considerable  numbers 
occupied  the  same  region.  All  along,  indeed,  even  usder 
the  Cushite  rule,  an  important  Semitic  element  appears 
to  have  existed  in  the  population.  And  from  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  it  may  be  concluded  that  not  only 
Semitic  and  Hamite,  but  also  Turanian,  and  possibly 
other  groups  of  the  Japhetic,  races  must  have  been  found 
in  this  territory  in  the  earliest  times.  "  The  fact,"  says 
Lenormant,  "  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Turanian 
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civilisation,  and  the  presence  of  people  of  that  race  in 
Chaldea,  is  one  of  the  newest  and  least  expected  results 
of  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
of  the  study  of  the  original  monuments  of  the  Assyro- 
Chaldean  world.  It  is,  nevertheless,  incontestable" 
{Anc.  Hist.,  i.  34:2).'  There  is  a  curious  confirmation  of 
the  facts  now  stated  as  to  the  mixture  of  races  in  this 
country,  in  the  title  of  "  rulers  of  the  four  races,"  or 
sometimes  "  four  tongues,"  which  we  find  given  to  a 
dynasty  which  reigned  in  Chaldea  about  the  time  of 
Abraham  himself.''   (Cf.  Rawlinson's  Herod.,  i.  262,  266.) 

Less  is  known  of  the  history,  religion,  customs  and 
manners,  trade  and  commerce,  arts  and  manufactures, 
science  and  literature,  even  the  country  itself,  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  than  of  those  of  many  other  peoples 
of  antiquity,  and  much  less  than  wiU  probably  be  dis- 
covered when  Southern  Babylonia  has  been  more  care- 
fully explored,  and  greater  progress  has  been  made  in 
deciphering  the  inscriptions  already  collected.  Great 
difficulties  attend  excavations  in  so  inaccessible  a  region 
(Loftus,  239).  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  take  us 
back  to  a  period  of,  in  some  cases,  2,000  years  B.C., 
and  have  already  yielded  valuable  results ;  but  this 
form  of  writing,  especially  as  found  in  the  older  docu- 
ments, is,  as  yet,  very  far  from  having  been  thoroughly 
mastered.  Then,  the  Greek  historians  of  Babylonia 
all  belong  to  a  date  comparatively  too  recent  to  be 
of  much  value  as  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
people  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. As  far,  however,  as  our  information  goes,  the 
native  country  of  Abraham,  though  it  must  have  made 
great  progress  in  every  way  since  the  times  described 
in  a  passage  already  quoted  from  Berosus,  was,  even  in 
Abraham's  day,  very  much  less  highly  civilised  than 
some  other  countries  with  which  the  migrations  of  that 
patriarch  afterwards  brought  him  in  contact. 

(1.)  The  aspect  of  the  country — a  flat  alluvial  j)lain — is 
described  by  all  travellers  as,  at  least  in  its  present  un- 
cultivated and  depopulated  condition,  singularly  monoto- 
nous and  uninteresting.  But  with  two  such  rivers  as 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  Chaldea  must  always  have 
been  susceptible  of  being  rendered,  if  not  beautiful, 
sufficiently  fertile  to  support  a  large  population.  It  is 
uncertain  to  what  period  must  be  assigned  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water- 
courses, which  in  the  time  of  the  second  empire  made 
the  Tigro -Euphrates  basin  not  less  fruitful  than  the 
banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  The  barren  sandy  wastes 
which  now  almost  everywhere  meet  the  eye  throughout 

1  To  this  must  be  added  the  following  statement  by  Sir  H. 
Eawlinson : — "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  arising  from 
analysis  of  the  Hamite  cuneiform  alphabet,  is  the  evidence  of  an 
Arian  element  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  very  earliest  period,  thus  show- 
ing that  either  in  that  remote  age  there  must  have  been  an  Arlan 
race  dwelling  on  the  Euphrates  among  the  Hamite  tribes,  or  that 
(as  I  myself  think  more  probable)  the  distinction  between  Arian, 
Semitic,  and  Turanian  tongues  had  not  been  developed  when 
picture-writing  was  first  used  in  Chaldea."  (Essay  on  Early 
History  of  Babylonia,  Rawlinson's  Herod.,  i.  362,  note.) 

-  See  also  Essay  above  cited  (p.  366).  According  to  Sir  H. 
Eawhnson,  "  the  four  races  referred  to,  and  which  thus  comprised 
the  early  popuLition  of  Babylonia,  were  probably  Hamite,  Turanian, 
ATian,  and  Semitic." 


this  region,  in  the  neglect  of  culture  that  prevails,  do 
not  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  in  Berosus 
(Euseb.,  Chr.,  ii.  §  2)  that  in  primeval  times  it  yielded 
corn  without  cultivation.  But,  according  to  Loftus 
{ChaldcBa,  14),  there  is  no  physical  reason  why,  even  at 
the  present  day,  it  might  not,  with  care  and  labour,  be- 
come again  the  land  rich  in  com  and  wine,  the  land  of 
pleasant  gardens,  and  groves  of  palm-trees,  described  by 
Herodotus  {Hist.,  i.  §  193).  (2.)  No  stone  is  found  in 
Chaldea,  and  the  invariable  use  of  bricks,  cemented  by 
bitumen  or  mud  (as  in  the  tower  of  Babel)  for  budding 
purposes,  was  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the 
art  of  architecture.  The  only  remains  of  examples  of 
this  art  which  have  been  explored  are  remarkable  rather 
for  their  massiveness  than  their  elegance.  But  even  in 
early  times  ornament  was  not  wholly  absent.  In  some 
chambers  examined  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Abu-shahr«in,  and 
apparently  belonging  to  the  Chaldean  period,  the  inner 
walls  were  found  coated  with  fine  plaster,  and  painted  in 
various  designs.  In  one  apartment  the  ornamentation 
assumed  a  form  common  afterwards  in  the  same  country 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15),  there  being  "  represented,  but  very 
rudely,  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  bird  on  his  wrist, 
with  a  smaller  figure  near  him  "  (Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon., 
i.  104).  At  Warka,  Mr.  Loftus  found  among  the  remains 
of  an  edifice,  in  his  opinion,  of  early  origin,  part  of 
a  wall  thirty  feet  long,  which  was  entirely  composed  of 
terra-cotta  cones,  embedded  in  a  cement  of  mud,  and  so 
coloured  and  arranged  as  to  form  on  the  outer  surface 
various  ornamental  patterns.  Similar  cones  are  found 
lying  loose  in  the  debris  of  many  of  the  mounds  through- 
out the  country,  indicating  the  prevalence  of  this  style 
of  architectural  embellishment  {Chaldcea,  187).  Another 
building  in  the  same  place  affords  an  example  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  column  in  early  Chaldean  architecture. 
The  form  is  very  rude — semi-circular  bricks  beiag  made 
use  of,  without  cornice,  base,  or  capital  (Loftus,  175). 
Mr.  Loftus  (182,  sq.)  believes  that  the  roofs  were  gene- 
rally arched.  The  rooms  (Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.,  i,  106) 
were  long  and  narrow,  and  usually  communicated  with 
each  other,  or  were  entered  by  doors  opening  directly 
into  them  from  without.  Passages  are  rarely  found 
within  the  walls.  (3.)  Among  the  commonest  and  most 
remarkable  ancient  remains  are  the  burying-places. 
These  are  of  various  periods,  and  so  extensive  that  it 
has  been  supposed  (Loftus,  199)  Chaldea  must  in 
course  of  time  have  become  the  Necropolis  of  all 
Babylon.  They  consist  of  piles  of  earthenware  coffins, 
covered,  probably  by  the  wind,  with  sand,  and  form 
vast  tumuli.  Brick  vaults  are  also  sometimes  found. 
The  coffins  and  vaults,  besides  human  remains,  contain 
engraved  cylinders  and  gems,  beads  and  neck-orna- 
ments, date-stones  and  other  remains  of  food,  and 
drinking  vessels.  Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to 
tlie  earliest  periods  of  Chaldean  history  (see  Loftus,  c. 
xviii.).  (4.)  Little  evidence  is  in  our  possession  of  an 
advanced  state  of  the  arts  in  the  time  of  the  first 
empire.  Hammers,  hatchets,  knives,  sickles,  and  other 
implements — in  one  case  (Loftus,  269)  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  stock-in-trade,  part  of  it  in  course  of 
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manufacture,  of  a  coppersmith — are  among  the  spofl 
of  recent  explorers.  The  Latter  collection,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  includes  krge  caldrons,  vases, 
small  dishes,  a  large  assortment  of  knives  and  daggers, 
carpenters'  tools,  a  pah*  of  prisoner's  fetters,  and 
several  plates  resembling  horses'  shoes.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  skilfully  wrought.  The  fictUe  remains — 
vases,  drinking  vessels,  and  lamps — and  the  gold  or 
iron  ear-rings,  and  other  personal  ornaments,  which 
also  form  part  of  the  collections  of  Babylonian  anti- 
quities supposed  to  belong  to  the  Chaldean  period,  are 
not  without  beauty  of  form  (Loftus,  211).  In  textile 
manufactures  the  Babylonians  eventually  attained  high 
excellence.  The  "  Babylonian  garment,"  which  Achan 
coveted  among  the  spoUs  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vii.  21), 
shows  that,  at  least  by  the  time  of  the  conquest,  they  had 
already  acquired  some  repute  in  tliis  branch  of  industry, 
and  found  a  market  for  their  productions  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.  (5.)  Nothing  is  known  of 
their  scientific  attainments  except  the  fact  of  their  early 
proficiency  in  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  As  to  the  latter 
science,  we  know  (cf.  Journ.  As.  Soc,  xv.  221)  that  when 
Alexander  the  Great  took  Babylon  (c.  332  B.C.),  there 


was  found  ui  that  city  a  catalogue  of  eclipses,  which 
had  been  observed  by  native  astronomers  during  the 
previous  1,903  years.  According  to  Lenormant  {Anc. 
Hist.,  i.  360),  '•  in  the  most  ancient  times  that  the  monu- 
ments permit  us  to  investigate,  astronomy  was  more 
advanced  in  Babylon  and  Chaldea  than  it  eve5  was  ui 
Egyi^t." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any  account  of 
the  religion  of  Chaldea.  IVe  have  ah-eady  found  that 
nature  worship,  accompanied  by  idolatrous,  superstitious, 
and  licentious  rites,  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  The  distuictions  between  the 
Chaldseans  and  other  members  of  the  Syro- Arabic  famUy 
of  nations,  as  to  their  special  beliefs  and  usages,  are  more 
cm-ious  than  important.  The  reader  wiU  find  an  iute- 
resting  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  religion  of  Chaldea 
in  the  fii'st  volume  of  Professor  Rawhnson's  Ancient 
Monarchies.  To  the  general  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  idolatry  appears  to  ha,\Gheen  universal, 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  was  practised  even  by  the  family 
of  that  patriarch,  there  mil  be  occasion  to  return  iu 
another  connection. 
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"  Again,  ye  have  lieard  [or,  ye  heard]  that  it  hath  heen  said  hy 
£or,  was  said  to]  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thy- 
self, hut  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I  say  unto 
you.  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne  :  nor 
by  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem  ;  for  it 
is  the  city  of  the  great  King.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy 
head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But 
let  your  communication  [or  manner  of  speech]  be,  Tea,  yea ;  Nay, 
nay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil  [or  of  the 
evil  one]."— St.  Matt.  v.  33—37. 

;^HE  words  here  quoted  by  om-  Lord  are  not 
taken  exactly,  as  iu  some  other  parts  of 
this  discourse,  from  the  Mosaic  law.  They 
contain,  however,  the  substance  of  the 
teaching  of  that  law  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
passages  : — 

(1.)  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain  ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain  "  (Exod.  xx.  7). 

It  must  be  observed  here  that  the  word  rendered  "  in 
vain  "  is  as  api^licable  to  the  jirof anatiou  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  as  it  is  to 
false  swearing.  The  word  ^^la  {shav)  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  false  "  in  Exod.  xxiii.  and  Deut.  v.  20 ;  and 
in  the  sense  of  "  uselessly  "  or  "  to  no  purpose  "  in  Ps. 
cxxvii.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  30  ;  vi.  29  ;  and  Mai.  iii.  14. 

(2.)  "And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely, 
neither  shalt  thou  [or,  and]  in-ofauo  the  name  of  thy 
God"  (Lev.  xix.  12). 

Here  the  word  rightly  rendered  "  falsely  "  is  a  dif- 
ferent word  from  that  which  is  rendered  "  in  vaiu  "  iu 
Exod.  XX.  7. 
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(3.)  "  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an 
oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  break 
his  word ;  he  shall  do  according  to  aU  that  proceedeth 
out  of  his  mouth  "  (Numb.  xxx.  2). 

(4.)  "  That  which  has  gone  out  of  thy  lips  thou  shalt 
keep  and  perform  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  23). 

In  addition  to  these  passages,  which  clearly  imply  the 
la\vfulness  of  oaths  under  the  Mosaic  law,  there  are 
other  more  direct  sanctions  for  their  use  on  solemn  and 
necessary  occasions,  such  as  that  contained  in  Deut.  vi. 
13  :  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him  ; 
and  shall  swear  by  his  name." ' 

If  further  confirmation  were  needed  of  the  legality 
of  oaths  under  the  Jewish  law,  reference  might  be 
made  not  only  to  the  example  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxi.  24 ;  xxxi.  53),  of  Moses  (Josh.  xiv.  9),  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  22),  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  23) ; 
but  over  and  above  these,  to  the  fact  that  Jehovah  is 
again  and  again  represented  as  swearing  by  Himself, 
as,  e.g.,  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  11 ;  Isa.  xlv.  23 ;  ^  Jer.  xliv.  26 ; 
and  Amos  iv.  2. 

Euouffh  has  now  been  aUegfed  to  warrant  the  conclu- 


1  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  Hebrew  verb  which  signifies 
"to  swear"  is  not  used  in  the  Kal,  i.e.,  the  active  voice,  but  in 
the  Niplinl,  i.e.,  the  passive  voice  ;  and  therefore  that  this  passage 
may  be  literally  rendered  thus :  "  and  shalt  be  sworn  by  [or  in] 
His  name,"  a  I'endering  which  precisely  accords  with  the  phrase  in 
common  use  amongst  ourselves  in  reference  to  judicial  oaths — viz., 
to  be  sicorn. 

2  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation  that  the  accomplishment  of 
this  oath  has  reference  to  Christian  times. 
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sion  that  there'  is  nothing  inherently  or  essentially 
unlawful  in  an  oath.  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  of 
necessity,  that  that  which  is  in  itself  lawful  at  one  time 
may  not  be  forbidden  by  Divine  authority  at  another  ; 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  further 
whether  an  absolute  prohibition  of  oaths  as  regards 
Christians  is,  or  is  not,  implied  in  the  words  under 
consideration. 

The  first  reason  which  suggests  itself  to  the  mind,  in 
opposition  to  such  an  inference,  is  that  the  whole  con- 
text leads  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Lord's  reference  is 
not  to  oaths  taken  on  solemn  occasions,  and  in  obedience 
to  lawful  authority,  but  to  the  use  of  oaths  in  ordinary 
conversation  {\6yos),  and  for  light  and  tri\aal  pur- 
poses. 

This  inference,  drawn  first  from  the  context,  wliich 
has  reference  to  customs  commonly  pi-evailing  amongst 
the  Jews,  is  confii-med  by  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
the  very  oaths  specially  forbidden,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character,  both  were,  and  still  are,  of  continual 
occurrence  with  that  people.  Amongst  the  oaths  in 
common  use  amongst  the  Jews  of  old,  Buxtorf,'  who 
gives  his  authorities,  enumerates  the  following : — (1)  By 
the  swearer's  own  head ;  (2)  by  the  Temple  ;  (3)  by  the 
altar ;  (4)  by  heaven  ;  (5)  by  the  earth ;  (6)  by  the  sun ; 
(7)  by  Moses ;  (8)  by  the  law  of  Moses  ;  (9)  by  the  life 
of  the  Rabbins ;  whilst  with  regard  to  their  modern 
practice.  Dr.  Thomson-  writes  in  the  following  words : — 
"  This  peoj)le  are  fearfully  profane.  Everybody  curses 
and  swears  when  in  a  passion.  .  .  The  people  now 
use  the  very  same  sort  of  oaths  that  are  mentioned 
and  condemned  by  our  Lord.  They  swear  by  theii* 
head,  by  their  lip,  by  heaven,  and  by  the  Temple,  or, 
what  is  in  its  place,  the  Chiirch." 

The  natural  and  obvious  import  of  our  Lord's  words, 
then,  seems  to  be  as  follows  (and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  some  of  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  we  find  only  a  comma  after  the  words  "  at 
all ") :  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all  [i.e.,  have 
recourse  in  your  daily  and  hourly  intercom-se  with  each 
other  to  none  of  the  oaths  so  current  amongst  you,  of 
which  the  following  are  examijles],  neither  by  heaven, 
-  .  .  nor  by  earth,  .  .  .  neither  by  Jerusalem, 
.  .  .  neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head  .  .  . 
but  let  your  communication  [_i.e.,  joux  oriliuary  conversa- 
tion, or  mode  of  affirmation  or  denial]  be.  Tea,  yea ; 
Nay,  nay  :  for  wliatsocver  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
[i.e.,  has  its  origin  in]  evil  [or  the  evil  one]." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  explanation  of  our 
Lord's  words  is  confirmed  by,  or  is  inconsistent  with, 
His  own  example,  and  the  example  and  teaching  of  His 
inspired  apostles. 

As  regards  our  Lord's  own  example,  it  should  be 
observed  that  when  adjured  by  the  living  God  to  tell 
the  high  pi-iest  whether  He  was  the  Christ,  Ho  neither 
objected  to  the  adjuration,  nor  kept  silence,  as  when 


1  lexicon   Chaldaicuin,  Talmudicum,  ct  Rahbinicum,  p.   2,315,  fol. 
BasilcK,  1640. 

2  See  The  Land  and  the  Bool;,  pp.  190,  191.      1SC4. 


charged  by  the  false  witnesses  with  saying  that  He  was 
able  to  destroy  the  Temple.^ 

As  regards  both  the  example  and  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  the  evidence  is  yet  stronger.        • 

For,  not  only  does  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Helirews  refer,  in  terms  of  implied  sanction,  to  the 
prevailing  custom  of  oaths  for  confirmation  mth  a  view 
to  "  the  end  of  all  strife,"  but  we  find  St.  Paul  again  and 
again  solemnly  appeahng  to  God,  and  calling  Him  "  for 
a  record  (or  witness)  upon  his  sovd,"  when  he  desired 
to  give  special  weight  and  solemnity  to  his  assertions 
(cf.  Rom.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  18,  23  ;  xi.  31 ;  xii.  19,  &c.).* 

Whether,  then,  we  accept  the  view  of  Augustine,  that 
our  Lord  specifies  particular  oaths,  such  as  oaths  by  the 
head,  by  the  city  of  Jerusalem,''  by  heaven,  or  by  earth, 
because  the  Jews  thought  that  the  -violation  of  such  oaths 
was  x)ermissible  f  or  whether,  apai't  from  such  special 
ground  of  prohibition  applicable  to  them,  we  interpret 
oiu-  Lord's  words  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of  all  oaths 
used  on  light  and  tri\'ial  occasions,  as  calculated  to 
encourage  profanity  and  to  lead  to  per j  my,  it  seems 
obvious  that  He  could  not  have  designed  to  forbid  as 
unlawful  those  oaths  which  in  all  ages,  as  well  by 
the  authority  of  revelation  as  by  the  light  of  reason, 
had  been  sanctioned — which  Holy  Scriptiu'e  represents 
Jehovah  himseK  as  employing,  in  condescension  to  the 
weakness  of  man,  for  the  gi'eater  confirmation  of  his 
faith — to  which  oiu"  Lord  himself  raised  no  objection 
when  solemnly  adjm-ed  by  the  high  priest — and  of  which 
the  New  Testament  contains  many  instances  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lijis  of  one  who  received  the  Gospel 
wliich  he  preached,  not  of  or  through  men,  but  by 
direct  revelation  from  heaven. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that,  as  it  is 
man's  sin  which  is  the  origin  of  the  necessity  of  oaths, 
so,  in  exact  proportion  as  man  is  restored  to  the  lost 
image  of  his  Maker,  and  created  anew  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  neces- 
sity of  such  solemn  confirmations  of  the  tiiith  of  his 
words  cease  to  be  needful,  together  vdth.  all  those  other 
safeguards  against  crime,  and  provisions  for  its  detec- 


■*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  custom  in  the  administering 
of  oaths  amougst  the  Jews  was  in  accordance  with  our  own  in  this 
respect,  that  it  was  the  proposer  of  the  oath  who  repeated  the 
words,  and  not  the  person  who  was  sworn. 

■*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation  that  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  "  I  pro- 
test ly  your  rejoicing,"  &c.,  has,  as  Augustine  has  noticed,  the  very 
form  as  well  as  essence  of  au  oath. 

•''  There  is  a  different  iireposition  (cJr)  used  in  reference  to  Jeru- 
salem from  that  which  is  used  in  the  other  oaths  here  specified. 
It  indicates  direction  towards  a  place  or  person,  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  praying  with  the  face  towards 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Dau.  vi.  10)  ;  or  it  may  be  an  allusion  to 
the  Jewish  custom  of  praying  that  aU  blessings  may  descend  and 
rest  upon  Jerusalem. 

''  That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  oaths  wliich  were  in  most  common  use  amongst  them, 
appears  from  Matt,  x.'iiii.  1() — 23,  where  our  Lord  exposes  the 
fallacy  of  the  distinctions  drawn  by  them  between  swearing  by  the 
Temple,  and  by  the  gold  of  the  Temple  ;  by  the  altar,  and  by  the 
gift  laid  upon  it ;  by  heaven,  and  by  Him  who  inhabits  it.  In  a 
work  of  high  reputation  amongst  the  Jews,  quoted  by  Bengel  in  his 
Giioiuoii,  we  find  the  followiug  passage:  "As  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  so  shall  the  oath  pass  away  which  calls  them  to 
witness.'' 
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tion    and    pmiislimeut,    which,    directly  or  indirectly, 
"come  of  evil,"  or  "of  the  e^^l  one." 

'•  Therefore,"  says  Augustine,  "  let  him  who  under- 
stands that  sweaiing  is  to  be  reckoned,  not  among 
things  that  are  good,  but  among  things  that  are  neces- 
sary, refrain,  as  far  as  he  can,  from  indulging  in  it. 


unless  by  necessity,  when  he  sees  men  slow  to  believe 
what  it  is  useful  for  them  to  believe,  unless  they  are 
assured  by  an  oath." ' 


1  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Expounded,  p.  42, 
Clark,  1873. 


Ediuburgli :  T.  and  1. 
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PALESTINE. 

BY    MAJOR   WILSON,    R.E. 


ALESTINE,  or  the  Holy  Laud,  is  the 
central  portion  of  a  long  narrow  tract  of 
coimtiy  which  stretches  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Bay 
of  Issus  and  mountains  of  Asia  IVIinor  on  the  north, 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  Desert  of  Ai'abia  on  the  south. 
Separated  from  all  other  countries,  and  almost  isolated, 
by  the  sea  on  the  west  and  the  desert  on  the  east,  this 
region  possesses  pecidiar  physical  characteristics,  which 
require  some  explanation  before  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine itself,  and  its  relation  to  the  history,  religion,  and 
mode  of  thoug'ht  of  the  Jewish  nation,  can  be  rightly 
imderstood.  The  most  I'emarkable  feature  is  the  great 
valley  which  traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south, 
and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  from  Antioch  to 
the  Red  Sea;  the  northern  portion  of  this  valley  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Litany,  which,  rising 
near  each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Baalbec,  flow  in 
opposite  directions — the  former  north  to  Antioch,  where 
it  tui'ns  westward  to  the  sea ;  the  latter  south,  till  it 
forces  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean  round  the  southern 
slope  of  Lebanon.  These  are  followed  by  the  Jordan, 
a  river  wholly  without  a  parallel  in  the  world,  which, 
hurrying  southward  in  rapid  descent,  loses  itself  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  '.ery  deepest  part  of  the  Old  World,  lying 
1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  South  of  the 
Dead  Sea  the  valley  is  kuoAvn  as  the  Wady  el-Arabah, 
which  reaches  to  Akabali,  and  thence  the  great  cleft,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  passes  southward  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  pillars 
which  guard  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

West  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  the 
wild  rugged  mountains  of  Sinai,  shrouding,  as  it  were, 
mth  a  thick  veil  the  secluded  valley  in  which,  amidst 
scenery  of  the  most  gi-and  and  impressive  character, 
the  Israelites  were  assembled  to  witness  the  deUvery  of 
the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai.  North  of  the  mountains 
stretches  the  dreary  desert  of  Et  Till,  the  scene,  as  it  is 
generally  believed,  of  the  forty  years'  wandering ;  still 
fm-ther north Hes  the  Negeb,or  "south  country,"  through 
which  the  spies  passed  up  to  view  the  land ;  and  then 
foUow  the  hills  of  Judaja  inmning  northwards  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  separates  them  from  the  hills 
of  Gralilee.  These  latter  serve  to  connect  the  moimtain 
system  of  Palestine  with  the  lofty  range  of  Lebanon, 
which,  after  attaining  a  height  of  10,000  feet  near  the 


cedars,  falls  gradually  to  the  north  before  rising  again, 
in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  leaves  at  this  point 
an  open  highway  for  the  passage  of  the  nations  of  the 
East  from  the  Euj)hi*ates  to  the  Mediterranean. 

East  of  the  great  valley  the  country,  as  far  north 
as  the  giant  buttress  of  Mount  Hermon,  presents  no 
mai-ked  physical  features,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a 
broad  plateau,  affording  abundant  pasturage  for  the 
Bedawi  flocks  of  the  present  day,  as  it  did  formerly 
for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  formed  the  pastoral 
wealth  of  Moab,  Reabeu,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  With  Moimt  Hermon  the  range  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  commences,  and  this,  too,  sinks  gradually  to 
the  north  almost  purjiosely,  as  it  seems,  to  admit  of  the 
open  highway  alluded  to  above. 

Between  the  coast  and  the  westei'n  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  a  belt  of  level  country,  about  twenty  miles 
broad  at  its  southern  extremity  near  Gaza,  but  gradually 
narrowing  as  we  proceed  northwards,  until  at  last  it 
almost  disappears,  or  is  broken  up  by  the  rocky  spurs 
of  the  hills,  which  frequently  advance  to  the  water's 
edge. 

This  district  may  be  divided  into  six  sections — Upper 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  the  Negeb  or  South  Country, 
the  Desei't,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai — each  of  which 
will  be  treated  separately.  At  present,  however,  our 
attention  will  be  confined  to  the  most  important  section, 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land. 

Name. — The  Hebuew  word  which  in  our  English 
version  of  the  Bible  is  translated  "  Palestine  "  in  Joel  iii. 
4,  and  "  Palestina"  in  Exod.  xv.  14,  and  Isa.  xiv.  29, 31, 
is  only  foimd  elsewhere  in  the  Psalms,  and  is  there 
rendered  by  "  Philistia."  In  the  Bible  the  name  is  used 
for  the  country  of  the  Philistines  alone,  but  it  after- 
wards came  to  signify  the  whole  land  occupied  by  the 
Jews,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  it  employed  by  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  some  of  the  wi-iters  in  the  Talmud.  The 
country  is  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  imder  several  other 
names  ;  it  is  the  "  land  of  Canaan  "  of  the  patriarchs 
and  Joshua;  "the  laud"  of  Ruth,  Jeremiah,  and  St. 
Luke;  the  "holy  land"  of  Zechariah ;  the  "glorious 
land  ■■'  of  Daniel  and  Amos ;  the  "  laud  of  Jehovah  "  of 
Hosea,  the  "laud  of  promise"  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  the  "  land  of  Israel  "  of  the  Monarchy ;  and 
the  "land  of  Judsea"  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
now  most  commonly  known  under  its  name  of  Palestine, 
or  the  Holy  Land. 
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Position. — No  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the 
peculiar  position  of  Palestine  in  regard  to  the  powerful 
nations  immediately  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  by  its 
remarkable  geographical  position,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  in  no  other  country  could  that  striking  combination 
of  moral  and  physical  conditions  have  been  found  which 
rendered  Palestine  the  most  fitting  theatre  for  those 
momentous  events  which  have  had  such  a  gi-eat  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  history  of  the  world . 

Separated  fi-om  the  great  nations  of  the  East  by  the 
arid  plains  which  lie  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  from 
Egypt  by  the  southern  desert,  Palestine  was  from  the 
very  first  a  country  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  this  isolation  was  increased  by  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  which  forbade  their  forming  any  alliance  with 
the  surrounding  nations.  No  great  highway  led  through 
the  country ;  the  hosts  of  Egypt  on  their  way  to  Assyria, 
those  of  Assyria,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Persia  on  their 
way  to  'Egypt,  swept  by  it  along  the  low  maritime  plain 
which  fringed  the  coast ;  their  object  was  the  conquest 
of  the  rival  empire,  and  the  hill  country  of  Palestine 
hardly  possessed  sufficient  attractions  to  induce  them  to 
turn  aside  from  the  most  direct  road  to  the  end  they 
had  in  view.  Napoleon,  when  he  was  asked,  during 
his  Syi'ian  campaign,  to  visit  Jerusalem,  replied  that  it 
did  not  lie  in  the  line  of  his  operations,  and  it  was 
probably  to  a  similar  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  hostile  armies  that  the  Jewish  nation  for  so  many 
years  owed  its  independence ;  it  was  only  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries  that  the  country  became  involved  in 
disaster  by  neglecting  the  Di\Tne  commands  and  fonn- 
ing  alliances  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  powers. 
Later,  Alexander  passed  over  the  country  on  his  way  to 
Oriental  conquest,  and  when,  on  his  death,  the  empire 
which  he  had  formed  fell  to  pieces,  it  became  the  battle- 
field of  the  Seleucidse  and  the  Ptolemies ;  later  still, 
under  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  became  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  between  the  East  and  the  "West,  and  it 
was  during  these  troubled  times  that  a  stream  of 
Western  civilisation  flowed  into  the  country,  exercising 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  arts,  the  mode  of  thought, 
and  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  last  three 
centuries  of  their  existence  as  a  nation.  Isolated  as 
Palestine  was  from  all  other  countries,  its  geographical 
position  with  reference  to  the  three  great  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  well  as'to  the  Mediten-anean 
and  Red  Seas,  was  such  that,  when  the  fulness  of  time 
came,  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  could  be  spread 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  that  the  principal  means  by  which  the 
glad  tidings  were  conveyed  was  that  sea  which  had 
once  seemed  an  almost  impassable  barrier. 

The  physical  character  of  Palestine  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  its  geographical  position ;  there  is  no  other 
countiy  which,  within  the  same  narrow  limits,  contains 
so  many  striking  contrasts,  or  exhibits  features  at  once 
so  varied  and  comprehensive  that,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  there  is  no  land  or  nation  in  the  world  which 
does  not  find  something  of  itseK  reflected  there.     In 


the  north  are  the  lofty  peaks  of  Lebanon  and  Mount 
Hermon,  rarely  free  from  snow,  with  their  cedars,  their 
alpine  flora,  and  their  wild  thtinder-storms,  to  which 
allusion  would  seem  to  be  made  in  the  29th  Psalm  ;  in 
the  south  is  the  deep  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  its 
tropical  climate,  and  a  flora  and  fauna  similar  in  many 
respects  to  those  of  the  lake-regions  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
On  the  west  the  rich  corn-gi-owing  plains  of  Philistia 
are  in  close  proximity  to  the  sandy,  unprofitable  desert 
of  the  south ;  in  the  centre  the  terraced  hills,  with  their 
ItaUan  cHmate  so  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  olive,  and  fig,  pass  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
barren  wilderness  of  Judaea ;  and  on  the  east  the  downs 
of  Moab  and  Gilead,  with  their  abundant  pasturage,  are 
bordered  by  the  diy  and  thii-sty  land  of  the  great 
eastern  desert.  Lastly,  there  is  the  "  great  sea  "  which 
is  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Psalms,  in  familiar 
passages  which  come  home  with  especial  force  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  a  great  mari- 
time nation  such  as  England.  From  the  Phoenician 
traders  who  did  their  "  busiaess  in  gTeat  waters,"  the 
Psalmist  would  hear  of  "  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
his  wonders  in  the  deep,"  and  how,  after  one  of  the 
vrild  westerly  gales  which  visit  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
the  ships  in  which  they  sailed  would  "moimt  up  to^ 
heaven "  and  "  go  down  again  to  the  depths,"  reeling. 
"  to  and  fro  "  and  staggering  "  like  a  drunken  man." 

Extent. — Every  writer  has  noticed  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  Holy  Land.  From  Dan  to  Beer-sheba  is  no  more 
than  140  miles,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Jordan 
the  average  breadth  is  only  40  miles;  a  little  territory 
about  the  size  of  Yorkshire,  containing  less  than  6,000 
square  miles. 

Physical  Features. — Perhaps  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  general  aspect  of  Palestine  is  its  natural 
division  into  four  parallel  strips  of  territory — the  coast 
plain,  the  hiU  country,  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  eastern 
plateau. 

The  coast-plain  extends  without  a  break  from  the 
desert  south  of  Gaza  to  the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel 
on  the  north;  beyond  Carmel  lies  the  plain  of  Acre 
stretching  northwards  to  the  headland  of  Ras  el- 
Nakura  (Ladder  of  Tyre),  which  separates  it  from  the 
long  narrow  plain  of  Phoenicia.  The  two  latter  sections 
of  the  coast-plain  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  the 
first  contains  within  its  limits  the  plain  of  Sharon 
reaching  from  Carmel  to  Jaffa,  and  the  plains  of 
Philistia  extending  southward  to  the  margin  of  the 
desert.  The  gi*eater  portion  of  the  plain  is  flat,  but 
north  of  Jaffa  there  are  some  low  luUs,  through  which 
at  a  remote  period  tunnels  were  cut  to  drain  the  marsh 
land  lying  behind  them ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  of  mar- 
vellous fertility,  producing  year  after  year  magnificent 
crops,  though  the  ground  is  tUled  in  the  rudest  manner, 
without  manure  and  without  irrigation.  The  broad 
expanse  of  the  Philistine  plain,  covered  as  it  is  at 
harvest  time  with  a  waving  mass  of  golden  grain,  un- 
broken by  a  single  hedge,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  Palestine.  Under  the  burning  sun  of  Syria 
the  stubble  becomes  so  dry  that  a  single  spark  might 
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kindle  a  flame  that  would  run  before  the  wind  like  the 
fires  which  sweep  over  the  American  prairies,  and  strict 
precautions  are  taken  by  the  Bedawi  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  calamity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  the  Philistines  were  stirred  to  fierce  wrath  when 
Samson  turned  his  300  foxes  with  their  fire-brands 
"into  the  standing  corn,"  "  in  the  time  of  wheat  liar- 
vest  ; "  fanned  by  the  steady  land  breeze,  which  at  that 
season  of  the  year  blows  every  morning  for  three  or 
four  hoiu's,  the  flames  would  spread  with  fiery  speed, 
licking  up  corn,  olives,  and  vines,  until  they  were  checked 
by  the  sea ;  and  in  those  days,  when  the  intercourse 
between  country  and  country  was  so  slighrt,  the  loss  of 
their  harvest  must  have  been  felt  almost  as  a  national 
calamity  by  the  Philistines. 

Between  the  southern  plain  and  the  hill  country  lie 
a  series  of  low  undulating  hills,  which  are  probably 
noticed  in  the  Bible  under  the  term  shephelah,  a  word 
translated  in  our  English  version  the  "low  country," 
the  "  low  plain,"  the  "  plain,"  or  the  "  valley;  "  at  least  it 
is  in  this  district  that  we  find  the  towns  mentioned  in 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  18  as  lying  in  the  Shephelah,  viz.,  Beth- 
shemesh,  Ajalon,  Timnah,  and  Gimzo. 

The  hill  country  commences  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem,  and  runs  northward  through  the  land  to 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  beyond  which  it  rises  again  and 
is  connected  vdth  the  Lebanon  by  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
This  highland  district  varies  but  slightly  in  altitude, 
and  its  general  appearance  as  seen  frem  the  sea  is 
that  of  a  long  wall  without  any  prominent  peak  to 
break  the  monotony  of  its  outline.  Its  average  height 
maybe  gathered  from  the  following  altitudes  : — Hebron, 
2,840  feet;  Mount  of  Olives,  2,66-5  feet;  Neby  Samwil, 
2,900  feet;  Mount  Ebal,  3,029  feet;  Neby  Ismail, 
1,790  feet;  and  Jebel  Jermuk,  4.000  feet.  The  hiUs 
are  broad-backed,  and  present  none  of  the  grander 
features  of  mountain  scenery,  but  every  here  and  there 
rounded  summits  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the 
range,  and  afford  striking  panoramas  of  the  suiTOimding 
country ;  such  are  the  views  from  Neby  Samwil,  Mount 
Ebal,  Little  Hermon,  Neby  Ismail,  near  Nazareth,  and 
the  hill  on  which  Safed  stands,  eacli  embracing  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  effect 
of  the  views  is  increased  by  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  diminishes  apparent  distances  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  moister  climes,  and  by  the  rich 
and  varying  tints  that  light  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
Jordan  valley.  Through  the  centre  of  the  hill  country 
runs  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria, 
to  Galilee,  following  nearly  the  line  of  the  watershed, 
and  passing  close  to  many  of  the  chief  cities  of  Judah 
and  Israel;  it  is  the  route  now  usually  followed  by 
travellers,  and  was  probably  always  one  of  the  most 
important  thoroughfares  in  the  country.  East  of  this 
road  the  hills  descend  abruptly  to  the  Jordan  valley; 
west  of  it,  they  fall  more  gradually  to  the  coast-plain. 
The  wonderful  ramifications  of  the  valleys  which  cut  up 
the  hill  country  on  cither  side  of  the  watershed  form 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Palestine  topography ; 
rising  frequently  in  small  upland  plains  of  great  rich- 


ness, such  as  El  Mukhna,  near  Nablus,  the  valleys 
at  first  fall  very  rapidly,  and  then,  after  a  tortuous 
course,  reach  the  plain  on  the  one  side  and  the  Jordan 
valley  on  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  split  up 
the  countiy  into  a  series  of  knife-like  ridges,  generally 
preserving  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  efEectually 
preventing  any  movement  over  the  country  from  south 
to  north,  except  along  the  central  highway ;  the  valley 
of  the  Kishon,  which  spreads  out  into  the  broad  plain 
of  Esdi-aelon,  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  are  the  only 
two  which  are  more  than  mere  torrent-beds.  The 
soil  of  the  liiU  country,  except  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  portions  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  hills,  is  extremely  rich,  and 
where  cultivated  very  productive.  On  the  small  up- 
land plains  corn  is  grown,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hUls 
\Tne,  olive,  and  fig ;  it  is  true  that  at  present  most  of 
the  country  lies  waste,  and  except  in  spring-time,  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  bright  flowers,  presents  a 
most  dreary  and  monotonous  aspect,  but  such  was  not 
the  case  formerly.  Everywhere  traces  are  found  of 
that  "  terrace-culture  "  for  which  the  lull-sides  were  so 
peculiarly  adapted,  and  which  the  Jews  brought  to 
such  great  perfection.  Professor  Palmer  found  the 
walls  of  old  vineyards  far  south  of  Beer-sheba,  on  the 
very  vei'ge  of  the  desert,  and  there  is  hardly  a  hill  in 
Palestine  on  which  ruined  walls  and  the  cisterns  in 
which  the  scanty  rain-fall  was  husbanded  are  not  found. 
It  would  appear  from  several  indications  in  the  Psalms 
that  the  land  was  highly  cultivated  when  the  Israelites 
came  into  possession,  and  this  is  happily  expressed  by 
the  author  of  the  Christian  Year : — 

"  It  was  a  fearful  joy,  I  ween. 

To  trace  the  Heathen's  toil, 
The  limpid  wells,  the  orchards  green. 

Left  ready  for  the  spoil. 
The  household  stores  untouch'^,  the  roses  bright 

Wreath'd  o'er  the  cottage  walls  in  garlands  of  delight." 

There  is  evidence,  too,  of  the  existence  of  large  forests 
in  certain  districts,  especially  in  Galilee,  where  the 
roots  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
charcoal  and  firewood  are  obtained  for  the  Damascus 
market. 

The  Jordan  Valley  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast 
from  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
contains  the  one  great  river  of  the  country,  the  Jordan, 
a  purely  inland  river,  like  no  other  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  "  having  no  embouchure  on  the  sea,  and  closing 
its  course  in  the  very  deepest  part  of  the  Old  World." 
After  the  junction  of  the  three  streams  which  rise 
respectively  at  Hasbciya,  Tell  cl-Kady,  and  Banias, 
the  Jordan  spreads  out  into  the  Lake  el-Huleh,  and 
descends  rapidly  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  whence  it  follows 
a  tortuous  course  wholly  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Dead  Sea.  On  cither  side  of  the  river 
is  a  strip  of  plain  of  varying  vndth,  with  a  rich  soil, 
formerly  irrigated  by  the  numerous  springs  and  by  the 
streams  that  descend  from  the  hills,  which  rise  abruptly 
on  the  east  and  west. 

The  Eastern  Plateau  has  a  general  altitude  of  2,000 
feet,  and  is  tolerably  uniform  in  its  character,  presenting 
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a  broad  expanse  of  down  or  stejjpe  land  cnt  xip  by  tlie 
deep  ravines  wliicb  find  their  way  to  tlie  Jordan  valley. 
In  the  south  the  downs  are  covered  with  rich  pasture, 
and  in  the  north  are  stiU  found  remnants  of  the  ancient 
forests  of  Bashan.  The  southern  portion  of  the  plateau, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  formed  the  territory 
of  Moab;  the  centre  and  northern  the  kingdoms  of 
Sihon  and  Og,  Gilcad  and  Bashan,  which  wore  given  at 
their  own  request  to  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  saw  that  it  was  "a 
place  "  for  the  "  very  great  multitude  of  cattle  "  which 
they  possessed. 

Rivers. — The  Jordan  has  already  been  mentioned ; 
its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Tarmuk  and  Zerka 
( Jabbok)  on  the  east,  and  the  streams  in  Wadies  Jalud 
and  Feria  on  the  west.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  receives  two 
small  streams  from  Wadies  Hammam  and  Rubadiyeh, 
and  Wadies  Zerka  Main,  Mojib,  and  Kerak  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  streams  running 
westward  to  the  coast  are  the  Litany  (Leontes),  Naman 
(Belus),  and  Kishon  north  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  and 
the  Zerka,  Aihdar,  and  Aujeh  south  of  it. 

Springs. — In  Deut.  viii.  7  the  Promised  Land  is 
described  as  being  "  a  land  of  bi'ooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths  that  spiing  out  of  valleys  and 
hills  ;"  and  so  it  is  when  contrasted  with  Egypt,  which 
derives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  annual  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  though  it  may  not  seem  so  to  travellers 
from  the  more  favoured  countries  of  Northern  Europe. 
Several  of  the  springs  are  of  great  size :  at  Banias,  Tell 
el-Kady,  and  Ras  el-Ain,  rivers  of  pure  limpid  water 
come  to  the  surface  full  grown  ;  and  those  of  Jericho, 
Jenin,  Jalud,  and  Nablus  are  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance, bringing  life  and  vegetation  wherever  their 
waters  flow.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  lack  of  springs  in 
those  places  where  wo  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
them ;  but  the  cities  and  villages  of  Palestine  being 
usually  built  on  the  summits  of  the  hiUs,  they  depend 
for  the  most  part  on  cisterns  for  their  water-supply, 
and  rarely  have  springs  within  their  walls.  The  springs 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  often  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  interest,  as  those  of  Jezreel,  Jericho, 
Gihon,  and  En-gedi.  There  are  also  several  hot  springs, 
the  most  important  being  those  of  Tiberias,  Gadara, 
and  CaUirrhoe. 

Climate. — -From  its  peculiar  formation,  the  country 
possesses  much  variety  of  climate ;  that  of  the  hill 
country  has  been  compared  with  the  climate  of  Italy, 
whilst  that  of  the  Jordan  vaUey  is  decidedly  tropical. 
The  rainy  season  usually  commences  towards  the  end  of 
October  and  lasts  till  March,  after  which  the  air  clears, 
and  for  months  the  bright  blue  sky  is  unbroken  by  a 
single  cloud.  The  rainy  season  is  still  divided  into  the 
early  and  the  latter  rains,  but  they  are  rather  a  succession 
of  heavy  showers  than  a  continuous  rain,  and  the 
annual  rainfall  is  small,  the  average  of  seven  years, 
during  which  observations  have  been  taken,  being  only 


nineteen  and  a  half  inches.  There  are  occasional  falls, 
of  snow  at  Jerusalem  and  on  the  higher  hiUs,  but  it 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  one  or  two 
days.  Palestine  is  still  visited  by  those  sudden  storms 
which  are  so  frequently  aUiided  to  in  the  Biljlc,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  and  that  of 
Barak's  victory  over  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  ;  the  storm  which  caught  the  disciples  on 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  that  which  followed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  priests  of  Baal  beneath  Mount  Carmel, 
when  Elijah  "girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab 
to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel."  The  writer  was  once 
caught  in  one  of  these  storms  in  the  plains  of  Galilee, 
and  a  short  description  of  it  may  interest  the  reader. 
Leaving  camp  one  bright  cloudless  morning  with  a 
party  of  Arabs,  liis  attention  was  called  by  his  com- 
panions to  a  small  cloud  in  the  west,  no  larger  than  a 
man's  hand,  which  rising  rapidly  soon  overspread  the 
heavens  and  burst  upon  the  party.  The  storm  com- 
menced with  a  furious  gale,  against  which  it  was  bai'ely 
possible  to  stand,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  almost 
instantaneous  fall  in  the  temperature  from  75°  to 
below  freezing-point,  numbing  the  fingers,  and  pro- 
ducing all  the  impleasant  sensations  of  frost-bite  ;  then 
came  a  torrent  of  hail,  or  rather  sharp  broken  pieces  of 
ice,  which  no  one  could  face,  and  all  had  to  seek  such 
shelter  as  they  could,  rolled  up  in  their  cloaks  on  the 
open  plain.  We  had  on  this  occasion  full  experience  of 
the  Psalmist's  words,  "He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like 
morsels,  and  who  can  stand  against  his  cold  ?"  and  could 
realise  the  effect  of  those  storms  which  came  so  oppor- 
tunely to  the  assistance  of  the  Israelites  on  the  occasion 
of  the  two  memorable  battles  mentioned  above.  With 
their  backs  to  the  gale  the  warriors  of  Joshua  and 
Barak  would  be  in  comparative  comfort,  whilst  their 
opponents  would  be  perfectly  paralysed,  for  no  soldier 
could  have  notched  an  arrow  or  drawn  a  bow  in  the 
face  of  such  a  storm  as  that  which  has  been  noticed 
above. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  climate  of  Pales- 
tine has  changed  since  the  time  of  our  Lord,  but  tliis 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  materially  the  case.  The 
destruction  of  all  the  timber  has,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
modified  the  climate,  and  produced  a  slightly  diminished 
rainfall ;  but  the  existence  of  the  conduits,  pools,  and 
cisterns  for  the  water-supply  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
numerous  aqueducts  and  cisterns  for  irrigation,  show 
that  there  must  always  have  been  a  want  of  water ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  fruits  grown  at  present  are  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  would  seem  to  indica,te  that  the 
climate  has  not  imdergone  any  great  change. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  it  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  will  give 
the  reader  an  insight  into  the  general  character  of  the 
country,  and  enable  him  to  imderstand  more  completely 
the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  several  districts  and 
localities  which  follow. 
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XX. 

^  ERSIAN  cuneiform  inscriptions  later  than 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  are  exceed- 
ingly rare ;  and  thus  the  later  chapters  of 
Ezra,  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  Book 
of  Esther,  which  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Xerxes,^  the 
son,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  grandson  of  Darius, 
do  not  admit  of  much  illustration  from  this  som'ce.  StUl 
there  are  various  points  connected  with  Persian  manners 
and  customs,  and  also  some  linguistic  peculiarities  of 


not  veiy  much  below  the  Persians  themselves  (i.  19). 
Now  with  aU  this  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  are  in  com- 
plete accordance.  In  the  great  inscription  of  Behistun, 
Media  is  coupled  with  Persia,  and  the  Medes  with  the 
Persians  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  Book  of 
Esther.  "  When  Oambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,"  saya 
Darius,  "then  the  state  became  wicked:  then  the  lie. 
became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia  and 
in  Media,  and  in  the  othcT  provinces."''  And  again, 
"  From  Cambyses  the  state  went  over  to  Gomates  the 
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these  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  which  the  earlier 
Achsemenian  inscriptions  throw  a  certain  amount  of  light. 
These  points  it  is  proposed  to  consider  in  the  present 
paper. 

1.  We  find  in  the  Book  of  Esther  a  frequent  com- 
bination of  Media  with  Persia  (i.  3,  14,  18 ;  x.  2),  or  of 
the  Medes  with  the  Persians  (i.  19),  which  indicates 
that  under  the  early  Achsemenian  kings  the  Medes 
held  a  peculiar  position.  They  had  been  conquered 
(we  know),  and  were  subject  to  the  Persians,"  but 
they  were  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  provincials.  They  evidently  stood  next  to  the 
Persians,  had  a  share  of  the  royal  favour,  enjoyed 
offices  of  dignity  (i.  14),  and  were  in  fact  accounted  as 


1  That  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  is  Xerxes  appears  to  be  now 
generally  admitted.  The  resemblance  in  character  was  always  felt. 
Eecently  it  has  appeared  that  the  name  is  very  close  indeed  to  the 
native  Persian  form,  which  is  Khshayarsha. 

'  Herod,  i.  130. 


Mage,  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces."* And — "  After  Gomates  the  Mage  had  dis- 
possessed Cambyses  both  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  the 
dependent  provinces,  he  did  according  to  his  desire ;  he 
became  king."*  Again,  the  royal  favour  towards  the 
Medes  is  shown  in  the  inscriptions  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  of  them  to  high  commands  under  Darius : 
"Then,"  says  Darius,  "I  sent  an  army  to  Babylon;  a 
man  named  Intaphres,  a  Mede,  him  I  made  their 
leader."  ^  And  earher  in  his  reign — "  Then  I  sent  forth 
an  army  of  Persians  and  Medes ;  a  man  named  Tacha- 
maspates,  a  Mede,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  their 
leader,"'  No  other  subject  nation  shares  with  the 
Medes  this  dignified  position. 

2.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Book  of  Esther  that 
proclamations  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 

3  Col.  i.,  par.  10,  §  9,  10.  ■»  Ibid.,  col.  i.,  par.  11,  §  ?. 

5  Ibid.,  par.  12,  §  3.  6  xbiA.,  col.  iii.,  par.  14,  §  3. 

7  Ibid.,  col.  ii.,  par.  14,  §  6,  6. 
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provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  were  addressed  to  them 
in  their  several  languages — "  unto  every  province  accord- 
ing to  the  writing  tlioreof,  and  imto  every  people  after 
their  language  "  (\'iii.  9  ;  compare  i.  22  ;  iii.  12).  Tlio 
Achsemenian  inscriptions  harmonise  with  this  statement 
in  respect  of  the  fact  that,  being  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  proclamations,  they  are  in  every  instance  set 
np  in  more  languages  than  one.  Ordinarily  the  inscrip- 
tions are  tri-lingual,  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Scythic  ; 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  are  no  more  than  In-lingual, 
Persian  and  Scythic,  or  Persian  and  Egy[)tian.i  The 
principle  is  apparent  in  them,  that  the  Persians  declined 
the  attempt  to  force  their  own  language  upon  the 
nations  subject  to  them;-  and  this  principle  is  involved 
equally  in  the  fact  with  respect  to  proclamations  re- 
corded in  Esther. 

3.  In  Esther,  as  in  Ezra  (Ezra  vi.  11),  crucifixion  ap- 
pears as  an  ordinaiy  Persian  punishment  (Esth.  ii.  23 ; 
v.  14 ;  vii.  9).  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  paper  that 
the  Behistun  inscription  is  in  entire  accordance.* 

4.  The  employment  by  the  Persian  mouarchs  of  a 
signet,  by  which  they  authenticated  decrees  and  other 
documents,  is  strongly  marked  in  Esther,  where  the 
royal  signet  is  mentioned  no  fewer  than  five  times.'' 
The  late  researches  in  Mesopotamia,  which  have  brought 
to  light  signets  of  several  earlier  monarchs,^  have  yielded 
one  such  memorial  of  a  Persian  king.  This  is  the 
signet  cylinder  of  Darius  Hystaspis.®  It  represents  the 
monarch  as  engaged  in  the  chase  of  the  lion  amid  a 
palm-grove,  seated  in  a  chariot,  driven  by  an  unarmed 
charioteer.     (See  the  preceding  page.) 

On  the  left  side  of  the  pictorial  representation  is  a 
bi-lingual  inscription  (Persian  and  Scythic)  which  tells 
ns  that  the  monarch  represented  is  "  Darius,  the  great 
king."  Wliether  the  signet  of  Ahasuerus  which  he 
took  from  Haman  and  gave  to  Mordecai  (chap.  viii.  2) 
was  a  cylinder  or  a  ring  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  probability  is  in  favour  of  its  liaidng  re- 
sembled the  signet  of  Darius. 

5.  In  Ezra  vii.  12  we  find  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
styling  himseK  in  an  edict  "king  of  kings."  The 
Achsemenian  inscriptions  exhibit  this  as  the  ordinary 
title  of  every  Persian  monarch  after  Cyrus.^  In  Assyria 
its  use  had  been  infrequent  ;^  in  Babylon  we  have  no 
evidence  that  it  was  assumed  at  all;^  but  the  Persian 


1  The  legend  of  Cyrus  at  Murgab  (Pasargadse)  is  Persian  and 
Scythic.  A  legend  of  an  Artaxerxes  (probably  Ochus)  on  a  porphyry 
vase  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  is  Persian  and  E?ryptian. 

-  Two  instances  occur  of  inscriptions  in  four  languages,  Persian, 
Babylonian,  Scythic,  and  Egyptian.  (See  the  author's  Aiicient 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.,  p.  205,  note  3,  2ud  edition.) 

3  See  Vol.  II.,  page  191. 

•«  Esth.  iii.  10,  12;  viii.  2,  8,  10. 

*  As  those  of  Urukh,  Ilgi,  and  Kurri-Galzu,  early  ChaldiEan 
kings,  of  Sennacherib  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  160),  and 
ethers. 

••  Lajard,  Cidte  de  Miihra,  pi.  xxv.,  fig.  G. 

7  Beh.  Ins.,  col.  i.,  par.  1,  §  3  ;  Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  261,  320,  .341,  &c. 

^  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  great  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
but  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  elsewhere  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. 

9  Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself  "the  august  lord"  and  "the 
supreme  lord,"  but  not  "  king  of  kings  "  nor  even  "  supreme  king." 


mouarchs,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  took  it  as  one  of  their  proper  titles,  and  used  it 
freely  iu  all  their  addresses  to  their  subjects: 

6.  In  Ezi'a  vii.  14,  Artaxerxes  speaks  of  his  "  seven 
counsellors;"  and  in  Esth.  i.  14  we  hear  of  the  "  seven 
princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  which  saw  the  king's  face, 
and  which  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom."  There  is 
a  passage  in  the  great  inscription  of  Behistun  which, 
combined  with  one  in  Herodotus,  throws  light  upon 
these  statements,  showing  us  who  these  "  prince-coun- 
seUors"  were,  and  how  they  acquired  their  superior 
dignity.  Darius  tells  us  tliat,  when  he  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  he  did 
it  in  conjtxnction  -v^dth  six  others,  "his  well-wishers," 
and  that  by  their  aid  he  accomplished  the  task  which 
he  had  set  himseLf"" — the  recoveiy  of  the  crown  from  the 
Magi,  and  its  re-assignment  to  the  members  of  his  own 
family.  Herodotus  adds  to  this  the  statement  that  the 
six  "  well-wishers  "  were  rewarded  for  their  devotion  hj 
being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  high  nobility,  and  united 
closely  witk  the  monarch. '^  They  were  given  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  king's  presence  whenever  they  pleased, 
and  thus  "  saw  the  king's  face "  continually.  There 
is  a  slight  difficulty  in  respect  of  their  number,  which 
in  Herodotus  and  the  Behistun  inscription  appears  to 
be  six,  whereas  in  Esther  and  Ezra  it  is  "  seven."  But 
this  is  sufiiciently  met  by  the  suggestion  of  Niebuhr,'- 
that  the  seventh  privileged  family  was  that  of  the 
Achsemenidse  itself — represented  l^y  Darius  at  the  time 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  afterwards  represented  among 
the  counsellors  by  the  nearest  agnate  of  the  king,  as 
by  Artabanus  '^  (Admatha  ?)  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes. 

7.  The  linguistic  points  on  wliich  the  Persian  cunei- 
foi'm  inscriptions  have  thrown  liglit  are  numerous ;  but 
the  greater  part  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  the  bulk  of  our  readers.  We  refer  fliose  who  may 
■wish  for  further  information  about  them  to  the  Speaker^ s 
Cotnmentary ,  and  especially  to  the  appendices  to  Ezra 
and  Esther.  In  this  place  we  propose  to  speak  only  of 
certain  Persian  names  or  titles  which  were  formerly 
more  or  less  doubtful,  but  which  have  now,  by  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  native  originals,  been  distinctly  and  posi- 
tively identified. 

(1.)  The  name  "  Ahasuerus  "  has  been  identified  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  "  Xerxes,"  through  the  Persian 
original  Khshvyarsha.  Ahasuerus  (1r^T^ffl^^^)  lias  all  the 
letters  of  Khshayarsha  in  their  proper  order,  and  only 
differs  from  it  by  the  initial  a,  without  wliich  the 
Hebrews  could  not  pronounce  the  double  consonant 
khsh,  and  the  vau  which  replaces  tlio  y  of  the  Persian 
original. 

(2.'l  Aclimetlia  was  conjectured  to  bo  "Ecbatana" 
in  former  times,  not  that  the  words  were  very  like,  but 


10  Be7i.  Ins.,  col.  iv.,  par.  18. 

11  Herod,  iii.  84. 

1-  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  131 ;  E.  T. 

13  Herod,  vii.  10,  1.'5,  46—52.  The  "Admatha"  of  the  present 
text  of  Esther  (^rroii-i^  ^^Y  not  improbably  have  come  from  an 
original  «:imN.      (See  Esth.  i.  14.) 
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that  all  other  known  Persian  cities  presented  forms 
more  positively  unlike.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
Persian  name  of  the  place  was  Hagmatdn,  and  with 
this  word  Achmetha  (xnnns)  coii*esponds  nearly.  The 
light  aspirate  « represents  the  Persian  h ;  the  guttxiral 
n,  Jell,  replaces  the  Persian  g ;  the  m  and  t  are  the 
same  in  hoth;  the  Hebrew  «7  exactly  renders  the  long 
a  of  the  Persians.  Nothing  is  wanting,  to  complete 
the  accordance  of  the  two  words  but  the  final  con- 
sonant n,  which  is  dropped  in  the  Hebrew  "Achmetha," 
as  it  is  in  "Hara"  for  Haran  (1  Chron.  v.  26).  Thus 
Achmetha  is  positively  identified  with  Ecbatana ;  and 
what  was  formerly  a  reasonable  conjecture  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  certainty. 


(3.)  Tirshdthd,  which  our  version  leaves  untranslated 
(Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65,  70;  viii.  9;  x.  1),  is  no  doubt 
the  title  of  an  office,  and  is  consequently  a  word  of 
which  it  is  not  very  important  to  know  the  exact  mean- 
ing. Still  there  is  a  satisfaction,  to  the  etymologist  at 
any  rate,  in  learning  (as  we  may  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tions) what  the  formation  of  the  term  was,  and  what  to 
one  who  understood  that  formation  it  signified.  Now 
we  find  in  the  inscriptions  the  verb  tars,  "  to  fear," 
frequently ;  and  this  verb  would  make  in  its  past  par- 
ticiple tarsdta.  If  Tirshatha,  as  is  probable,  represents 
this  word,  its  exact  meaning  would  have  been  "the 
Feared ; "  and  it  may  be  compared  with  the  German 
gestrenger  Herr  and  our  title  of  "  Reverend." 
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5. — PEOM    HEZEKIAH    TO    THE    CAPTIVITY. 

^HE  name  of  Hezekiah  does  not,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
distinct  epoch  in  Hebrew  literature.  The 
whole  interval  from  the  latter  monarch's 
reign  to  the  exile  may  be  considered  as  one  period,  for 
the  impulse  given  by  him  "to  eveiy  form  of  artistic 
activity  lasted,  without  abatement  of  its  vigour,  far 
beyond  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The  most 
perfect  works  of  literary  art  produced  by  Israel  are,  by 
many  of  the  best  writers,  referred  to  a  date  later  than 
Hezekiah,  while,  of  the  large  gi-oup  of  psalms  whose 
composition  may  with  cei-tainty  be  placed  in  the  inteiwal 
between  David  and  the  Captivity,  only  a  very  few  can 
with  approximation  to  certainty  be  connected  with  a 
particular  event  or  reign. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  which  make  Hezekiah's 
time  a  convenient  landmark  in  the  literary  as  in  the 
political  history.  With  the  reign  of  his  son  Manasseh 
a  period  of  decline  in  national  greatness  set  in, 
which  must  have  extended  to  the  literature.  The 
wound  which  had  been  given  to  the  empire  by  the 
Assyi'ian  conquests  was  too  deep  for  recovery,  and  that 
dreaded  power  still  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
fortunes  of  Judah,  threatening  to  break  in  ruin.  But  it 
was  not  only  the  'V'isible  power  aaid  glory  of  the  State 
which  suffered.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  broken 
and  confused.  Ever  since  the  later  days  of  Solomon 
secret  causes  of  corruption  had  been  at  work.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets  from  Joel  to  Isaiah  show  how 
deep-seated  was  the  disease,  and  how  fatal  to  morality 
and  religious  purity.  Under  the  infamous  Manasseh, 
paganism,  which  had  been  long  struggling  with  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  seemed  to  gain  the  ascendant. 
The  persecution  of  the  true  religion  in  which,  according 
to  Jewish  tradition,  Isaiah's  martyi-dom  occurred,  shows 
that  the  corruption  had  now  reached  its  greatest  height. 
Ewald  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  the  dark  reign  of 


Manasseh  to  the  worst  jieriods  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history.' 

But  it  is  the  great  name  of  Isaiah  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  this  epoch.  Around  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets  all  the  best  intellectual  power  of  the  country 
must  have  gathered.  He,  more  than  Hezekiah,  must 
have  been  the  centre  of  the  great  cluster  of  nameless 
poets  whose  songs  make  tke  time  conspicuous.  His 
own  wiitings  combine  every  excellence  and  every  variety 
of  poetic  composition.  "  We  cannot  in  the  case  of 
Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  prophets,  specify  any  par- 
ticular peculiarity  or  any  favourite  coloiu*  as  attaching 
to  his  general  style.  He  is  not  the  especially  lyrical 
prophet,  or  the  especially  elegiacal  prophet,  or  the 
especially  oratorical  and  hortatory  prophet,  as  we  should 
describe  a  Joel,  a  Hosea,  a  Micah,  with  whom  there  is 
a  greater  prevalence  of  some  particular  colour;  but 
just  as  the  subject  requires,  he  lias  readily  at  command 
every  several  kind  of  style  and  every  several  change 
of  delineation;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that,  in  point 
of  language,  establishes  his  gi'eatness,  as  weU  as  in 
general  forms  one  of  his  most  towering  points  of 
excellence."  - 

But  it  is  not  his  pre-eminence  alone  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  prophet  from  those  who  succeeded  him. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  great  prophetic  order  who 
was  able  by  the  action  of  Iiis  life  to  influence  in  any 
material  degi'ee  the  course  of  public  events.  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  strove  in  vain  to  resist  the  gi'owing  CA-ils 
of  their  day.  Those  who  felt  the  call  of  God  to  the 
great  office  of  prophet  were  compelled  to  resort  to  new 
means  of  giving  utterance  to  truth.  The  orator  was 
merged  in  the  poet  or  his  historian,  the  man  of  action 
in  the  man  of  letters,  and  thus  prophecy  tended  "  to 
become  a  mere  matter  of  literary  and  jjoetic  compo- 

1  Ewald,  History,  vol.  iv.  277. 

-  Ewald,  Propheten  des  A.  B.,  quoted  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  i7it 
Bible,  art.  "  Isaiah," 
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sition."     lu  the  history  of  prophetic  poetry,  therefore, 
Isaiah  occupies  a  place  where  two  distinct  eras  meet. 

Bnt  it  is  not  only  in  prophetic  poetry  proper  that 
Isaiah  holds  a  marked  place.  His  influence  on  the 
f  ortimes  of  lyric  song  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  after  Da\'id.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  Psalms 
which  are  extant  bear  his  name.  Tradition  has  not 
fixed  upon  him  as  on  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  and  Zecliariah, 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Psalter.  Yet  his  poetry  becomes 
in  some  cases  so  purely  lyric  in  tone  and  style  that  we 
may  well  consider  liim  a  psalmist.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  poetic  literature  anything  which  in 
grandeur  of  conception  or  splendour  of  langiiage  cau 
surpass  the  magnificent  ode  over  the  downfall  of  tyranny 
in  chap.  xiv.  Isaiah  was  a  master  too  in  that  elegant 
form  of  verse  which  lyi-ic  poetry  was  now  assuming,  in 
which  the  strophes  are  divided  and  marked  by  a  chorus 
or  refrain.  But  his  influence  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  im- 
pulse and  force  given  by  his  writings  to  the  prophetic 
hopes  which  now  begin  to  blossom  more  vigorously  into 
song,  and  usurp  more  of  the  function  of  lyric  poetry,  in 
proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  public  activity  of  the 
prophets  and  the  weakening  of  their  sway  over  the 
outward  fortunes  of  the  empire. 

The  poets  of  Israel  had  always  been  foremost  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  people. 
The  prophetic  spirit  in  which  David,  in  spite  of  the 
temptations  attending  his  growing  power,  had  ever 
maintained  the  purity  of  the  theocracy,  the  supreme 
majesty  of  the  rightful  Lord  of  Israel,  continued  to 
breathe  through  the  strains  of  those  who  woke  his  harp 
in  succeeding  times.  But  the  faith  gradually  assumed 
a  new  form.  The  very  glory  of  David  helped  to  give 
it  this  new  direction.  As  king  after  king  succeeded, 
and,  with  each,  the  national  spirit  seemed  to  weaken 
and  lose  somethiag  of  its  ancient  vigour  and  purity, 
the  noblest  expectation  was  directed,  not  so  much  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  theocracy  as  to  the  coming  of  the 
true  human  King  through  whom  it  might  be  consum- 
mated. The  community  could  only  regain  its  lost  hold 
on  true  religion,  and  fulfil  its  high  destinies,  when  one 
bom  a  king  should  live  the  perfect  life  becoming  the 
leader  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Isaiah  was  the  first  to 
grasp  this  truth  and  give  it  a  distinct  and  living  form. 
"  Himself,  so  to  speak,  royal  in  nature,  he  recognised 
for  the  first  time  the  real  character  and  certain  coming 
of  the  true  and  perfect  King."  From  him  the  newly- 
shaped  Messianic  hope  passed  not  only  to  the  prophets 
whose  names  we  know,  but  also  to  those  imnamed 
singers  who,  amid  the  general  decline,  brought  the 
energy  of  indi^^dual  minds  to  the  task  of  keeping  alive 
the  noble  thoughts  and  grand  truths  which  were  the 
ancient  possession  of  the  nation.  From  tliis  time  on- 
ward it  becomes  a  characteristic  feature  of  lyric  poetry 
to  paint  the  future  gloi-y  of  Israel  under  images  borrowed 
from  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  evils  of  later  reigns,  grew  to  be  the  symbols 
of  perfect  internal  and  external  prosperity  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxii., 
kxxix.,  cxxxii.,  &c.).  Other  prophetic  elements  also 
appear.     "A  vision  of  judgment"  becomes  a  common 


topic  for  poetic  treatment.  The  inspired  bard  sees  God 
coming  down  to  arraign  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
pronounce  sentence  ou  the  wicked.  Spiritual  religion 
is  contrasted  with  mere  outward  and  formal  service, 
and  the  true  worth  and  meaning  of  sacrifice  gradually 
gi-ows  clear.  Poetry  takes  its  stand,  like  prophecy,  as 
the  irreconcUeable  antagonist  to  literalism  of  all  kinds, 
and  even,  in  the  hands  of  Levitcs  who  chant  the 
praises  of  the  law,  continues  to  exalt  the  inner  truths 
over  the  mere  words  of  sacred  books  and  the  ceremonial 
sanctity  of  office.  Psalm  1.  combines  all  these  features 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Though  it  does  not  furnish 
any  evidence  for  fixing  a  precise  date  for  its  compo- 
sition, it  may  be  with  greatest  probability  assigned  to 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
title,  which  ascribes  it  to  Asaph,  may  at  least  be  taken 
in  proof  of  its  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(1  Chron.  vi.  38,  39).  In  its  general  tone  and  cha- 
racter it  is  essentially  prophetic.  It  contains  a  mag- 
nificent theophany  in  which  Jehovah  appears  in 
judgment  on  his  people.  The  language  and  style  are 
suitable  to  the  subject.  "  In  elegance  and  sublimity  of 
Language,  in  force  and  dignity,  the  psalm  is  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  Hebrew  poetry."^ 

"  Jehovah,  even  the  most  mighty  God,  hath  spoken  and  called 
the  world 
From  the  rising  up  of   the  sun  unto  the  going  down 

thereof : 
Out  of  Sion,  the  perfection  of  heauty,  hath  God  shined ; 
Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence ! 
There  went  before  Him  a  consuming  fire. 
And  a  mighty  tempest  was  stirred  up  round  about  Him. 
He  calleth  to  the  heaven  above, 
^nd  to  the  earth,  that  He  will  judge  His  people  : 
Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me, 

Those  that  Imvc  made  a  covenant  vith  me  with  sacrifice  ! 
And  the  heavens  declared  his  judgment, 
How  that  God  himself  doth  judge." 

This  is  the  exordium  in  which  the  poet  describes  his 
"  vision  of  judgment."  God's  sentence  follows  in  three 
utterances :  the  first  addressed  to  the  Jewish  nation ;  the 
second  dii-ected  against  the  wicked ;  the  third,  a  message 
of  mercy  and  solemn  warning  to  all  who  are  tempted  to 
forget  tJie  great  Judge. 

i.  GodCs  Sentence  against  the  Nation. 

"  Hear,  0  my  people,  and  I  will  speak ;  I  myself  will  testify 
against  thee,  O  Israel ; 
I  am  God,  even  thy  God  ! 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  because  of  thy  sacrifices, 
For  thy  burnt-offerings  are  always  before  me; 
I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thine  house, 
Nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  folds  ! 

For  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  mine, 

And  so  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills ; 

I  know  all  the  fowls  upon  the  mountains, 

And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  in  my  sight; 

If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee  ; 

For  the  whole  world  is  mine  and  all  that  is  therein*. 

Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bull's  flesh, 

And  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 

Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving, 

And  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  Highest, 

And  call  upon  Me  ia  the  time  of  trouble, 

So  will  I  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me !" 


1  Perowne,  Psalm,  L.,  vol.  i. 
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ii.  Against  the  Wicked. 
"  But  uuto  the  ungodly  said  God : 
Why  dost  thou  preach  my  laws, 
And  takest  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth ; 
Whereas  thou  hatest  to  be  reformed. 
And  hast  cast  my  words  behind  thee  ? 
When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  unto  Mm, 
And  hast  been  partaker  with  the  adulterers ; 
Thou  hast  let  thy  mouth  speak  wickedness. 
And  with  thy  tongue  thou  hast  set  forth  deceit ; 
Thou  sittest  and  speakest  against  thy  brother. 
Yea,  and  slanderest  thine  own  mother's  son  : 
These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  held  my  tongue, 
And  thou  thoughtest  that  I  am  even  such  a  one  as  thyself : 
But  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  before  thee  the  things  that 
thou  hast  done." 

iii.  His  Words  of  Mercy  and  Solemn  Warning. 
"  Oh,  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God, 
Lest  I  pluck  you  away,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver  you  ! 
Whoso  oflfereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoureth  me  j 
And  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright 
Will  I  show  the  salvation  of  God."l 

Other  general  features  of  the  composition  of  tHs 
period  assume  distmetion.  The  songs  are  constructed 
more  elaborately,  and  ai-rauged  -nith  greater  view  to 
artistic  effect.  The  strophes  become  more  even  and 
regular.  Even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  called 
into  poetic  service  to  secure  uniform  arrangement  of 
the  verses.^  There  is  a  general  desire  for  new  graces 
of  expression  and  more  elegance  of  form,  and  the 
rapidity  of  movement  and  terseness  and  vigour  of  the 
ancient  song  are  sometimes  sacrificed  to  these  external 
adornments. 

But  the  "well  of  inspu'ation"  was  still  fresh  and 
pure.  In  spite  of  the  growing  corruption  of  the  age 
and  the  general  decline  in  national  prosperity,  indi- 
viduals not  only  preserved  their  faith  in  goodness  and 
truth,  but  were  able  to  give  it  the  noblest  utterance  in 
song.  The  very  miseries  on  which  they  looked  di-ove 
them  inwards  to  search  in  their  own  hearts  for  the 
strength  and  consolation  which  outward  events  could 
not  supply.  And  they  were  not  even  dismayed  when 
they  met,  in  these  "  sessions  of  silent  thought,"  the 
perplexing  problems  which  the  Book  of  Job-  and  many 
of  the  noblest  psalms  seek  in  vain  to  solve.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
that  the  wide  field  of  subjects  which  had  engaged 
the  speculation  of  Solomon's  time  ceased  to  interest. 
Literature  revolves  more  and  more  round  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  true  religion.  But  religion  had  lost 
its  hold  on  national  life,  and  the  poetry  of  the  decline 
reflects  individual  feelings  rather  than  those  of  the 
nation.  G-rand  outbursts  of  patriotic  song  were  no 
more  heard.  As  we  read  the  long  series  of  national 
disasters  which  followed  one  another  with  such  startling 
rapidity,  and  are  crowded  by  the  chi-onicler  into  one 
short  chapter  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.),  we  feel  that  only  one 
style  of  poetry  could  possibly  flourish  at  such  a  time ; 
that  Jeremiah,  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  singing  those  grandly  mournful  elegies  which  have 
for  ever  made  his  name  a  word  of  lamentation  and 
woe,  is  the  one  figure  which  fully  represents  the  dying 

1  See  The  Golden  Treasury  Psalter. 

-  Ps.  is.,  X.,  XXV.,  sxxiv.  of  the  alpliabetical  psalms  belong 
probably  to  a  date  prior  to  the  Captivity. 


spu'it  of  Jewish  song.  Many  of  the  psalms  are  in 
subject  and  manner  Jeremiah's,  if  they  were  not  written 
by  his  l^en;  and  there  are  others  which,  from  their 
allusions  and  tone,  must  be  referred  to  the  Captivity. 
Some  of  these  contain  the  bitterest  imprecations  against 
the  heathen  oppressors.  Others  rise  to  nobler  feelings 
of  trust  in  the  redeeming  love  of  God  and  hoj)e  of 
speedy  deliverance.  But  aU  are  marked  by  that  re- 
morseful recognition  of  past  follies  and  sins  in  which 
lay  the  best  hopes  of  future  restoration  and  peace. 

§   6. — THE   KETUEIS'. 

In  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  of  tho 
retui-n  of  the  first  band  of  exiles  with  Zerubbabel,  we 
are  informed  that  it  comprised  singing  men  and  singing 
women.  It  was  a  time  for  joj-ful  song.  "Jacob  was 
rejoicing  and  Israel  was  right  glad  "  (Ps.  xiv.  7),  and 
we  can  well  understand  not  only  how  the  right  hands 
resumed  their  cunning  and  swept  the  strings  to  the 
glad  notes  of  the  ancient  '■  songs  of  Zion,"  but  how  all 
the  deep  and  strong  feelings  which  are  the  true  source 
of  poetry  were  stirred  into  activity  and  broke  out  in 
song.  The  captivity  was  tm-ned  as  the  rivers  of  the 
south  (Ps.  cxxvi.  4).  Freshness  and  fertility  had  re- 
vived in  the  parched  and  thii-sty  laud.  Those  who  had 
sown  in  tears  were  reaping  in  joy.  The  long  time  of 
trial  would  now  bear  fruit.  The  people  had  come 
back  wiser  and  purer,  and  the  ancient  hopes,  which  had 
been  well  nigh  destroyed,  sprang  up  afresh  under  a 
truer  and  nobler  foi-m. 

There  is  one  small  group  of  fifteen  psalms  which 
must  in  part  have  been  the  offspiing  of  the  feelings 
awakened  by  the  return  (Ps.  cxx. — cxxxiv.).  They  beai- 
the  inscription  "Songs  of  Degrees,"  or  "Songs  of 
going  up"  {shir  hammahaloth).  This  term  has  been 
variously  explained.  It  probably  denotes  a  collection  of 
hymns  made  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  to  the  Second 
Temple,  at  the  period  of  the  great  feasts,  and  which 
turned,  as  was  natural,  on  the  great  pilgrimage,  the 
return  from  captivity.  Many  of  the  songs  must  owe 
their  origin  to  the  hopes  caUed  into  being  by  that 
event.  All  are  peiTaded  by  the  same  sweet  strain  of 
tender  beauty.  They  are  exquisite  little  poems  breathing 
of  the  sanctity  and  peace  of  home  life  in  the  restored 
city  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  new  Temple. 

It  was  indeed  to  the  new  House  of  Jehovah  that  aU 
the  interest  of  the  restored  people  turned.  Dreams  of 
imperial  sj)lenclour  were  broken  and  gone  for  ever,  but 
the  ancient  worship  might  be  revived,  if  not  with  all 
the  old  magnificence,  yet  pure  from  all  the  corruptions 
of  the  past.  Poetry  lent  its  aid  to  this  noble  revival. 
Many  anthems  and  hymns  were  composed  for  the 
Temple  services,  and  were  sung  with  the  proper 
accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing.  "Amongst 
these  was  that  long  series  of  psabns  which  open  or 
close  with  the  triumphant  Hallelujah,  a  nation's  great 
thanksgi-i-ing,  the  celebration  of  a  deliverance  so  won- 
derful that  it  eclipsed  even  that  which  before  had  been 
over  reo"arded  as  the  most  signal  instance  of  God's 
favour  towards  them,  the  deliverance  of  their  fathers 
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from  the  bondage  in  Egj-pt.  One  portion  of  these 
psalms  (cxiii. — cxviii.),  *  the  HalliL'  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  'the  Egyptum  Hallcl,'  as  if  ^nth  the 
'  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  two  memorable  epochs 
of  the  national  history,  was  sung  at  the  great  festivals 
in  the  Second  Temple,  at  the  Passover,  at  Pentecost, 
at  the  Fesist  of  the  Tabernacles,  and  also  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  and  at  the  New  Moons.  Tliis  was  doubtless 
'  the  hymn '  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  are  said 
to  have  sung  at  his  last  solemn  passover  before  He 
suffered  "1  (Matt,  xx^-i.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26). 

Another  group,  the  grand  choral  hymns,  which  close 
the  Psalter  (cxlv. — cl.),  are  mai'ked  by  an  intense  fervour 
and  glow  such  as  biu'us  only  in  an  united  congregation. 
This  New  Temple  poetry  has  indeed  a  character  of  its 
own.  The  psalms  of  David,  though  adapted  by  him  to 
liturgical  use,  were  scarcely  hymns  iu  our  sense  of  the 
term.  They  were  lyi*ic  poems,  expressing  indeed 
national  feelings  and  truths  which  were  shared  by  the 
commimity,  but  springing  from  individual  experience, 
and  glowing  -with  the  passion  of  the  poet's  own  heart. 
The  later  Temple  song  is  "for  the  most  part  wanting  iu 
this  indiA-idual  feeling.  The  compositions  were  evidently 
made  for  pul)hc  use.  Historic  allusions  are  frequent. 
The  national  rather  than  the  individual  past  is  appealed 
to.  The  watchwords  which  roused  the  nation  to  action 
in  former  times  are  regarded  as  oracles.  Fi'agments  of 
ancient  song  are  quoted  with  affectionate  reverence. 
(See  especially  the  grand  dedicatory  ode  Ps.  lx\Tii.) 

Of  poetry  of  a  national  kind  little  besides  these  litur- 
gical hymns  sur^-ivcs  from  this  i)eriod.  The  lyric 
impulse  had  in  other  dii'ections  died  out.  But  iu  the 
sanctuary  of  personal  experience,  no  less  than  in  the 
sanctuary  of  public  worship,  it  retained  its  grandeur. 
Here  it  is  not  iufei-ior  to  the  old  models  either  in 
earnestness  and  depth  of  thought  or  in  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, while  iu  other  respects  it  shows  the  deep  and 
lasting  effects  of  the  suffeiings  of  the  Exile  and  the 
joy  of  the  Return.  Tlie  chief  results  of  tliis  great 
national  crisis  were  an  increased  and  purified  religious 
zeal  and  a  stricter  regard  to  the  Di^ane  law.  But  side 
by  side  with  these  moral  results  were  other  signs  of 
progress,  which  are  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  by  the 
poetry  and  prophecy  of  the  restoration.  In  some  of  the 
later  psalms,  as  well  as  in  that  magnificent  body  of 
prophetic  song  which  bears  in  our  Bibl(>s  the  name  of 
Isaiah  and  concludes  his  work,  but  which,  in  spirit  if 
not  in  reality,  belongs  to  this  period,  we  discern  a  deeper 
and  wider  sj-mpathy  both  with  nature  and  mankind. 
Tlie  softeniug  influence  of  foreign  intercourse,  though 
it  was  with  their  oppressors,  had  enlarged  the  human 
interests  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Amid  their  own 
affliction  they  meditated  on  God's  fatherly  love  till  they 
felt  it  to  embrace  all  tifflicted  and  oppressed  ones,  and 
extend  to  all  His  creatures.  In  their  zeal  for  the 
restored  religion  they  pictured  the  extension  of  its 
blessings  "even  to  the  isles  beyond  the  sea."     They 


'  Perowne,  Psalms,  vol.  i.,  Introduction. 


sjiw  all  nations  coming  to  the  new  Jerusalem  as  to  a 
rehgious  centre  for  the  whole  world  (Ps.  xcviii.,  Ixxxvii.). 
But  "  intercourse  with  God  had  also  become  closer  and 
more  personal."  The  human  spirit  sought  for  union. 
with  the  Di^'ine  in  new  and  untried  directions,  and  the 
gTcat  works  of  God  Avere  approached  Avith  a  new  mean- 
ing and  purpose.  Tliis  is  shoAvu  in  the  poetical  repre- 
sentations of  nature.  The  Hebrew  poet  begins  to  look 
on  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  created  world 
through  the  medium  of  human  feelmg.  He  draws 
inanimate  natui-e  into  closer  sympathy  Avith  himself. 
He  sees  and  hears  on  all  sides  around  him  a  reflection 
and  echo  of  his  own  emotions.  Hitherto  he  has  repre- 
sented Jehovah  as  rejoicing  in  His  works.  Now  the 
world  is  rejoicing  with  himself  iu  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  its  author.  From  sea  and  land,  from  luU 
and  wood,  one  great  chorus  of  gladness  and  song  rises 
as  the  behef  grows  strong  that  the  eternal  and  righteous 
God  is  coming  to  dispense  His  judgments  and  estabhsh 
righteousness  in  the  earth.  (See  especially  Ps.  xc\i. — 
xcviii.,  with  remarks  in  Psalms  Chronologically  Ar- 
ranged.) 

Most  of  the  later  psalms  are  anonymous.  The 
LXX.  and  Yulgate  prefix  inscriptions  to  many  of  the 
great  liturgical  hymns,  assigning  these  compositions  to 
the  proi^hets  Haggai  and  Zechariah.-  A  true  tradition 
is  probably  embodied  in  these  inscriptions,  which  re- 
present the  tendency,  ah-eady  developed  before  the 
Captivity,  of  prophecy  and  song  to  blend.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  long  119th 
Psalm,  which,  Avith  some  shorter  compositions,  reflects 
the  elaborate  study  of  the  written  law  which  was 
one  of  the  featui-es  of  a  later  age.  Here  prophecy 
begins  to  make  way  for  the  wisdom  and  didactic  skill 
of  the  scribe,  and  prepares  for  the  long  silence  about 
to  fall,  iu  which  neither  prophet's  voice  nor  poet's  song 
will  be  heard. 

Wlien  that  silence  began  is,  however,  imknown.  The 
date  for  the  final  closing  of  the  Psalter  has  never  been 
accurately  determined.  Some  psalms  are  referred  by 
many  wi-iters  to  the  Maccabaean  age.  AUusious  in  Ps. 
xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.  are  better  explained  by  reference  to 
the  events  of  that  period  than  to  those  of  any  other. 
The  common  lament  of  the  time  was  that  of  the 
psalmist's : — 

"  We  see  not  our  tokens, 
There  is  not  one  prophet  more, 

Neither  is  there  any  among  us  that  knoweth  how  long." 

(Ps.  Ixsiv.  10.) 

But  it  is  more  probable  that  poetic  and  prophetic  inspi- 
ration died  away  together,  to  be  revived  together  only 
in  the  glad  song  which  resounded  through  the  Temple 
coiu-ts  when  the  priest's  mouth  was  unlocked,  and  he 
prophesied  the  future  of  the  boy  born  to  i)rcpare  the 
way  for  Him  whose  coming,  not  the  Jewish  nation 
only,  but  all  the  world  had  awaited  in  silence  so  long. 


-  According  to  the  LXX.,  cxxxvii.,  cxlv.,  cxlviii. ;  according  to 
the  Vulgate,  csi.,  are  psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
■iN  all  pi'obability,  Zephauiali  was  a  prince 
as  well  as  a  prophet,  iu  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  Hezekiah,  the  pious  king  of 
Judah,  who,  aided  and  taught  by  another 
royal  prophet — Isaiah — wrought  a  notable  refonnation 
in  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  chosen  peoj)le.  In  the 
title  prefixed  to  this  prophecy  his  pedigree  is  traced, 
through  four  descents  to  a  Hezekiah,  and  there  abruptly 
terminates,  as  though,  the  name  being  well  known  to 
fame,  there  were  no  need  to  carry  it  fui'ther.  Ordi- 
narily, only  the  name  of  a  j)roi)het's  father  is  given.  The 
fact  that,  contrary  to  custom,  Zephaniah's  iDedigree  is 
traced  up  to  his  great-great-grandfather  is  an  indication 
that  this  ancestor,  Hezekiah,  was  a  man  whose  name  was 
held  in  memory  and  honoiu*.  "We  find  no  Hezekiah 
known  to  fame  iu  the  Hebrew  annals,  save  Hezekiah 
the  king ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Heze- 
kiah from  whom  Zephauiah  was  proud  to  descend  was 
that  devout  king  who  for  a  time  arrested  the  downward 
current  of  the  Hebrew  story. 

Zephaniah,  the  descendant  of  King  Hezekiah,  prophe- 
sied "  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,"  who  also 
set  himself,  aided  by  Jei-emiah  and  other  prophets,  to 
reform  the  public  faith  and  morals.  Thus  Zephaniah 
serves  as  a  link  between  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  the  two 
most  godly  and  zealous  monarchs  of  the  later  ages  ^of 
the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

Between  these  two  godly  monarchs  there  spreads  a 
di-eaiy  waste  of  years,  in  which  the  men  of  Judah  de- 
parted more  and  more  from  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
plimged  ever  more  deeply  into  the  vices  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  neigh])oimng  idolatries.  When  Josiah,  still 
a  child,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  the  Hebrew 
commonweath  was  almost  incredibly  corrupt ;  from  the 
crown  of  its  head  to  the  sole  of  its  foot  it  was  infected 
with  the  most  malignant  forms  of  political  and  spiritual 
disease.  The  princes  and  nobles,  the  heads  of  tribes 
and  families,  plotted  treason  and  mischief  in  then- 
hearts.  Their  turbulent  followers  "  leaped  over  their 
mastei-s'  thresholds"  to  rob  and  plunder  the  defenceless, 
to  commit  crimes  of  public  violence,  filling  the  houses 
of  their  lords  with  injustice  and  deceit.  The  veiy 
liriests  abandoned  the  pure  ritual  of  Jehovah  to  minister 
at  the  flagi-ant  altars  of  Baal  and  Astarte.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  peoj)le,  openly  falling  away  from  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  "  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven  on  the 
roofs"  of  then*  houses.  Nay,  even  after  Josiah  had  re- 
published the  Law  and  re-estal^lished  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  many  thousands  of  them  attempted  a  compro- 
mise between  God  and  Baal,  "  swearing  both  to  Jehovah 
and  by  their  Malkam,"  or  idol-king;  while  other  thou- 
sands, jnelding  to  the  scepticism  which  ever  walks  side 
by  side  with  credulity,  refused  to  believe  in  aught  that 


the  senses  could  not  grasp ;  "  drawn  together  on  their 
lees,"  cradling  themselves  on  their  baser  passions  and 
lusts,  they  accounted  of  God  himself  as  One  who  ''  did 
neither  good  nor  evil,"  who  neither  rewarded  men  for 
their  virtue,  nor  scourged  them  for,  and  by,  "the  plea- 
sant vices"  with  which  they  pollute  their  lives.  In 
short,  the  interior  of  the  Temple,  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  a  ruinous  disrepair,  was  an  apt  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  decay  that  was  eating  out  the  very  heart 
of  the  national  life  and  unity  and  strength. 

Zephaniah,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  save  his  pedi- 
gree and  his  f  imction,  was  raised  up  and  inspired  of  God 
to  correct  these  errors  ;  to  rebuke  these  sins ;  to  denounce 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  on  all  imrigliteousness  of  men  ; 
to  disclose  the  merciful  intention  and  purpose  of  judg- 
ment ;  to  exliort  men  to  seek  the  Lord,  in  seeking  humi- 
lity and  righteousness;  to  assure  them  that,  if  they 
retm-ned  to  the  Lord  whom  they  had  abandoned  and 
denied,  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  iipon  them  and  re- 
deem them  from  all  evil.  In  this  task  or  mission  he 
must  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  zeal  and  sympathy 
of  the  king. 

Josiah  was  but  "  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign ;"  but  "  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,"  despite  the  idolatrous  customs  amid  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  "  and  loalkecl  in  the  loays  of 
David  his  father,  and  declined  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left."  ^  The  phrase  "  he  walked  in  the  ways 
of  David  his  father"  is  probably  a  hint  that  the  good 
men  do  lives  after  them.  Josiah  had  not  been  bred  in 
habits  of  reverence  for  the  only  wise  and  true  God; 
'•  the  law  of  the  Lord  "  was  an  unknown  book  to  him. 
But  from  some  written  chi-onicle,  or  from  tradition,  or 
from  some  kind  faitliful  voice — perhaps  that  of  the 
venerable  prophetess,  Huldah — he  appears  to  have 
learned  the  story  of  David  and  his  "  ways ;"  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  it ;  to  have  been  fired  with  a 
noble  emulation  ;  to  have  resolved,  while  yet  a  boy,  that 
the  hero  and  darhng  of  Israel  should  be  his  model  and 
exemplar. 

"  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,"  when  he  was  sis- 
teen,  his  thoughts  rose  from  David,  the  shepherd  and 
king,  to  the  God  who  was  David's  King  and  Shepherd ; 
"  he  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David  his  father."^ 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign— when  a  young  man  of 
twenty— he  proved  that  in  some  measure  he  had  found 
the  God  whom  he  sought,  and  had  made  the  laws  and 
principles  by  which  David  ruled  his  life  his  own.  For 
now  he  began  "to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  the 
high  places  and  the  groves  "  of  the  base  Phcenician  cult, 
to  break  down  the  altars  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  to  gi-iud 
the  carven  and  molten  images  to  powder.     For  the  next 
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six  years  of  his  life  and  reign  be  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  cleansing  the  land  from  the  traces  of  this  foul 
idolatiy.  And  then,  havuig  destroyed  that  which  was 
e^il,  he  set  himself,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign 
— the  twenty-sixth  of  his  life — to  develop  and  foster 
that  which  was  good. 

He  issued  a  public  commission  for  the  repaii*  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  its  splendid  and  elaborate 
ritual.  And  while  the  cloisters  and  courts  swarmed 
with  Levites  and  artisans,  busied  in  hewing  stones,  carry- 
ing timber,  collecting  and  testuig  iustruments  of  music, 
Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  lit  on  a  treasure  which  inflamed 
the  king  ^vith  new  ardom*.  In  the  HoUest  of  All,  that 
innermost  shrine  into  which  even  the  high  priest  might 
enter  but  once  a  year — in  this  sacred  and  awful  arcanum 
laid  up  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Hilkiah  found 
"the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  bij  the  hand  of 
Moses."^  This  book — so  the  most  competent  scholai's 
affirm — ^was  nothing  less  than  the  original  copy  of 
Deuteronomy  at  least,  perhaps  of  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
the  very  sldns  on  which  "the  hand  of  Moses"  had 
written  out  the  Divine  Law.  "  The  book  of  the  law  by 
the  hand  of  Moses  " — so  strangely  lost,  so  strangely 
foimd — was  taken  to  the  king,  who  in  all  probability 
had  seen  no  copy  of  it  before,  and  produced  a  profoimd 
impression  on  his  mind.  That  which  struck  him  most 
deeply — struck  him  to  the  heai't — appears  to  have  been 
those  very  curses  out  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
which  we  had  occasion  to  read  in  our  study  of  JoeP — 
the  curses  pronounced  by  Jehovah  on  the  children  of 
Israel  if  they  should  not  walk  in  His  statutes,  do  His 
commandments,  keep  His  sabbaths,  reverence  His  sanc- 
tuaiy.  That  the  men  of  his  generation  had  provoked 
these  curses,  he  could  not  doubt.  That  the  curses  were 
coming  on  them,  he  had  grave  reason  to  fear ;  for,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  land  was  at  this  time  menaced  by  a 
terrible  and  portentous  calamity.  Troubled  by  fear  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  national  guilt,  the  king  cannot 
rest.  He  must  know  the  truth,  however  threateuiug, 
however  ten-ible  it  may  be.  He  sends  an  embassy  of 
the  most  honourable  of  his  servants  to  the  college  in 
Jerusalem,  where  Huldah,  the  aged  prophetess,  was 
awaiting  the  tardy  approach  of  death.  Huldah  had 
been  distinguished  by  her  prophetic  msdom  when  Jere- 
miah and  Zephaniah  had  been  young  and  unknown  men. 
To  her,  therefore — wise  by  long  experience,  as  well  as 
by  prophetic  gifts — the  king  bids  his  servants  repair. 
"  Go,  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  me,  and  for  them  that  are 
left  in  Israel  and  in  Judah,  concerning  the  words  of  the 
book  that  is  found  :  for  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
that  is  poured  out  upon  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not 
kept  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  after  all  that  is  \\Titten 
in  this  book."^  Only  too  clearly  and  sorrowfully  Huldah 
perceives  that  though  during  Josialr  s  days  the  cliildren  of 
Israel  may  serve  the  Lord,  they  will  afterward  dej)art 
from  Him  yet  more  and  more ;  that  the  curses  de- 
nounced by  the  Law  must  fall  in  order  that  the  blessing 
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promised  iu  the  Law  may  bo  bestowed.  She  tells  the 
king's  servants  that  the  Divine  wrath  wiU  surely  be 
poured  out ;  but  that,  because  he  was  of  a  tender  heart, 
and  trembled  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Josiah  should 
come  to  his  grave  iu  peace,  and  not  see  the  exUs  that 
were  about  to  blacken  on  the  land. 

Undismayed,  or  at  least  undeteiTed,  by  the  prophetic 
warning,  Josiiih  set  himself  more  steadfastly  than  ever 
to  recall  the  people  to  obedience  and  worship.  He  him- 
seK  read  to  them  •■  all  the  words  of  the  book "  which 
had  so  shaken  his  o^vn  heart,  and  persuaded  them  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  the  God  of  theu-  fatljgrs. 

Probably  they  were  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  i 
the  king  because  of  that  terrible  calamity  which  had  just  I 
swept  through  the  land,  and  which  might  at  any  moment 
return  upon  them.  For  at  this  time  the  Scythian  hordes 
had  broken  out  from  their  pastures  and  deserts  ;■•  they 
had  overrun  Western  Asia,  irresistible  and  destructive  as 
a  locust  flight ;  they  had  passed  through  Judaea,  eating 
up  the  land  before  them,  and  had  shaken  a  distant 
hand  of  menace  at  Jerusalem  itself,  if  they  had  not,  as 
some  writers  aver,  actually  besieged  it.  These  bar- 
barous Cossack  hordes  were  still  sui-ging  to  and  fro  iu 
their  career  of  conquest  and  plunder,  now  sweeping  over 
this  land,  now  over  that ;  at  any  time  they  might  return 
upon  their  course  and  flood  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Such  an  inroad,  a  danger  so  imminent  and 
terrible,  might  weU  seem  to  Josiah  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  the  first  drops  of  that  rain  of  curses  threatened  in 
"  the  book  of  the  Law."  It  might  weU  dispose  the  men 
of  Judah  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  their  king,  to  repent 
of  their  iniquities  and  turn  to  God  with  purpose  of 
heart.. 

Now  it  was  about  this  time,  toward  the  middle  of 
Josiah's  reign,  that  Zephaniah  delivered  his  prophecy, 
and  came,  in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord,  to  expound 
the  words  of  the  Law,  and  to  enforce  the  warnings 
of  Huldah  and  the  exhortations  of  the  king.  Most  of 
the  more  able  of  recent  commentators  -place  Zephaniah 
in  Josiah's  reign,  for  chronological  and  historical  reasons 
too  minute  and  elaborate  for  popular  discussion.  We 
have  the  less  need  to  discuss  them,  since  his  poem  dates 

•*  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  terrible  Scythian 
iuvasion  is  briefly  this.  A  numerous  horde  of  the  Scyths  "burst 
into  Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  bad  driven 
out  of  Europe,  and  entered  the  Meuiau  territory."  They  were 
"  opposed  by  the  Medes,  who  gave  them  battle,  but,  being  defeated, 
lost  their  empire.  The  Scythians  lecame  masters  of  Asia."  They 
then  formed  the  design  of  invading  Egypt.  "But  uhen  they  had 
reached  Palestine,  Psammetichus,  the  Egyptian  king,  met  them  with 
gifts  and  prayers,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  no  further." 
(That  the  Egyptian  king  should  "  ineef  the  Scyths  in  Palestine, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  at  this  time  besieging 
Azotus,  or  Ashdod,  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Philistine  con- 
federation.) For  a  time  the  Scythian  hordes  remained  in  the 
"Shephelah"  or  "low  country"  of  P.ilestine,  the  broad  maritime 
tract  on  the  south-western  coast  occupied  by  the  Philistine  clans  ;  • 
but  after  the  main  body  had  departed,  "some  few  who  lagged 
behind  pillaged  the  temple"  of  Astarte  nt  Ascalon.  In  fine,  "the 
doimiu'on  of  the  Sc]ithians  over  Asia  lasted  eiqht-and-twcntu  years,  during 
n-hich  their  huiolence  and  oppression  spread  ruin  07i  every  side.  For 
besides  the  regular  tribute,  they  exacted  from  the  nations  addi- 
tional imposts,  which  they  fixed  at  pleasure ;  and  further,  they 
scoured  the  country  and  plundered  every  one  of  whatever  Ihey  could." 
(Herodotus,  Book  I ,  chaps.  103—106.) 
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itself.  Its  tone  and  scope  imi)ly  a  period  in  wliicli  a 
reformation  of  religion  had  been  commenced,  but  had 
not  been  carried  to  completion ;  in  which  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  had  still  to  contend  with  '•  the  remnant  of 
BaaJ,"  and  men  were  still  wont  to  blend  the  service  of 
God  with  that  of  idols  ;^  in  short,  just  such  a  period  as 
that  in  which  Josiah  was  engaged  in  cleansing  and  re- 
Ijairing  the  Temple,  restoring  its  ancient  ritual,  and 
summoning  the  pooplo  to  the  annual  feasts  which  had 
long  fallen  into  desuetude.-  It  was  at  such  times  that 
prophets  were  needed  and  were  commonly  sent.  These 
were  the  very  conditions  which  demanded  the  prophetic 
ministry.  For  it  was  the  prophet's  task  to  interpret  the 
facts  of  his  time,  the  omens  and  portents  in  the  facts, 
and  to  impress  their  significance  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  Zephaniah  rose  to  the  level  of  this 
high  task.  He  took  up  and  expounded  the  threatenings 
of  the  newly- discovered  "  Book  of  the  Law."  He  applied 
the  solemn  warning  of  Huldah,  bringing  it  home  to  the 
conscience  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In  the 
Scythian  inroad  he  saw  a  symbol  of  future  invasions 
stm  more  destructive  and  fatal ;  in  that  day  of  dark- 
ness he  descried  the  portents  of  a  still  greater  and  more 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  a  day  of  fiu-y,  a  day  of  anguish 
and  distress,  a  day  of  desolation  and  ruin,  a  day  of 
darkness  and  gloom,  a  day  of  cloud  and  of  cloudy  night, 
a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  the  trumpet  blast,  a  true  dies 
irce,  the  terrors  of  which  should  cover  the  whole  earth 
and  shake  the  hearts  of  all  its  inhabitants  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Neither  Judah  nor  Jerusalem  should  be 
spared  in  that  day.  Nay,  the  judgment  woidd  begin  at 
the  house  of  God.  Nor  was  that  day  distant ;  it  was 
even  now  sweeping  up  like  chaff  driven  before  the  wind. 
Nor  must  they  hope  to  escape  it ;  "  not  even  their  silver, 
not  even  their  gold,"  would  be  able  to  rescue  them  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  fury.^  If  they  were  wise,  they 
woidd  not  so  much  as  wish  to  escape  it ;  for  this  day 
of  judgment  was  also  a  day  of  sovereign  mercy.  The 
very  heathen  were  to  bo  smitten  by  its  terrors,  in  order 
that  aU  nations,  "  every  one  from  its  place,  mio-ht 
worship  Him,"  the  only  true  God,"*  and  find  rest  in 
serving  Him ;  while  of  the  Jews,  as  many  as  humbled 
themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  should 
"  see  e-sil  no  more : "  Jehovah  would  reveal  Himself 
in  their  midst  as  "  the  Mighty  One  who  saves ;"  He 
would  dwell  among  them,  and  rejoice  over  them,  now 
in  the  silent  ecstasy  of  a  love  which  can  find  no  words, 
and  again  in  the  rapture  which  breathes  itseK  in  cries 
of  joy.* 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  general  scope  and  purport  of 
^ephaniah's  pathetic  and  sublime  poem.  And  in  its 
general  scope  it  closely  resembles  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
which  we  have  recently  studied.^  It  traverses  the 
same  large  circle  of  thought.  In  both  there  is,  first,  a 
threatening  of  judgment,  then  a  call  to  repentance,  and. 
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last,  the  promise  of  a  golden  age  of  concord  and  peace. 
In  both,  the  histoiy  of  the  chosen  race  swells  and  grows 
into  the  history  of  the  world  at  large.  In  both,  the 
prophet  starts  from  the  history  of  the  past  and  presses 
on  into  the  future,  until  he  is  met  by  apocalyptic  visions 
of  a  regenerated  race  dwelling  amid  the  sweet  bounty 
and  peace  of  a  restored  universe.  And  it  wUl  be  well 
for  us  to  compare  the  two,  and  mark  how  Zephaniah 
presents  the  very  truths  and  principles  enunciated  by 
Joel  in  forms  pecuHar  to  himseK.  For,  though  so 
similar  in  scope  and  purport,  these  sacred  and  inspired 
poets  differ  much  in  form  and  style.  Joel  is  the  most 
abstract  of  prophets,  and  touches  the  history  of 'his  time 
at  points  comparatively  few ;  while  Zephaniah  abounds 
in  minute  and  elaborate  allusions  to  the  poHtical  facts 
and  events  of  his  age.  And  hence,  while  Joel  may  be 
read  with  edification  by  the  simple  and  unlettered, 
ZephanLah  is  well-nigh  a  sealed  book  to  them  until 
a  scholar  unlooses  the  seals  and  opens  the  book.  Of 
this  prophecy,  more  than  most,  we  may  well  ask, 
"  How  can  we  understand  it  except  some  man  should 
guide  us  ?  " 

Tet  even  the  most  simple  and  unlettered  reader  of 
this  poem  will  find  passages  in  it  which  move  him  either 
by  their  sublimity  or  their  pathos.  His  enjoyment  of 
these  passages,  however,  will  be  much  marred  by  the 
feeling  sure  to  grow  upon  him  as  he  reads,  that  he  can 
make  nothing  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  that  many 
of  its  verses  are  enigmas  to  which  he  has  no  key.  Nor 
vriU  his  case  be  greatly  mended  should  he  betake  him- 
self to  the  works  of  any  English  commentator  known 
to  the  present  writer.  He  will  be  apt  to  feel  much  as 
the  Ethiopian  statesman  must  have  felt  as  he  roUed 
along  the  desert  road  from  Gaza  to  Egypt,  puzzling  his 
brains  over  the  dark  sayings  of  Isaiah ;  and  he  will  be 
fortunate  indeed  if  he  meet  any  evangelist  to  tell  him 
of  whom  and  what  the  prophet  was  speaking,  and  be 
led  by  him  to  the  cool  fountain  of  some  green  oasis  in 
which  he  may  wash  away  the  sins  of  his  ignorance. 

On  the  merits  of  Zephaniah's  style — i.e.,  in  the  Hebrew 
— critics  differ,  though  the  better  judges  are  much 
impressed  by  its  "  grace,  energy,  and  dignity,"  and  by 
'■'  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,"  viewed  as 
a  whole.  But  of  the  poem  as  translated  into  English, 
every  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  And  in  this  form 
it  siirely  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  poems.  It  con- 
tains passages  which  we  should  pronounce  to  be  admir- 
able liad  they  been  written  by  an  Englishman  of  to-day. 
It  abounds  with  vivid  dramatic  touches,  with  exquisitely 
chosen  epithets,  with  elaborate  picturesque  descriptions, 
such  as  our  own  poots  love.  Viewed  simply  as  a  literary 
composition,  there  are  few  verses  in  which  we  may  not 
find  something  to  admire.  Of  the  longer  passages,  for 
example,  what  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  description 
of  the  ruined  city  of  Nineveh  (chap.  ii.  13 — 15)  ?— 

"He  will  also  make  Nineveh  a  barren  waste. 
An  arid  waste,  like  the  desert : 

And  Jiei'ds  shall  lie  dnvyn,  in  the  midst  of  her, 

Wild  heasis  of  evern  liind  in  droves  : 
Pelicans  and  hedgehogs  lodrje  oniheir  capitals; 
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Birds  singj'nm  the  mindows ; 
Ruhbisli-heaps  lie  on  the  threslwlds, 
For  the  cedar-work  is  laid  hare. 
This  is  the  city,  the  exulting  city,  the  impregnahle  city, 
Wliich  said  in  her  heart, 
'  I,  and  no  other  J ' 
How  is  she  hecomc  a  desolation 
A  lair  of  v^ild  beasts  ! 
Every  ono  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss 
And  swing  his  hand." 

Or  where  shall  we  find  a  scene  so  steeped  and  sufEused 
with  passion  as  his  picture  of  the  restored  Zion  (chap, 
iii.  14—17)  ?— 

"  Eejoice,  O  daughter  Zion  !     Shout,  O  Israel ! 
Be  glad  and  exult  with  all  thiue  heart,  O  daughter  Jerusalem  ! 
Jehovah  hath  removed  thy  judgments. 
He  hath  cleared  away  thine  enemies. 
The  King  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee; 
Thou  Shalt  see  evil  no  more. 
In  that  day  will  men  say  to  Jerusalem, 
'  Fear  not,  O  Zion !     Let  not  thy  hands  drop  down  ! 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  is  in  thy  midst. 

The  mighty  One  who  saves. 
He  rejoiceth  ovcf  thee  with  rapture  ; 

He  is  silent  in  His  love ; 
He  exulteth  over  thee  with  cries  of  joy.' " 

Besides  these  more  elaborate  and  poetic  passages, 
there  are  single  verses  so  weighty  with  thought,  ex- 
pressed in  graceful  or  picturesque  forms,  that  we  may 
return  to  them  again  and  again,  always  finding  new 
charm  in  them,  or  new  suggestion.  As,  for  instance, 
chap.  i.  12 : — 


"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time. 
That  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles. 
And  visit  the  men  who  are  drawn  together  on  tlieir  lees 
Who  say  in  their  heart, 
*  Jehovah  doeth  neither  good  nor  evil.' " 


Or,  again  (chap.  ii.  11) : — 


"  Terrihle  is  Jehovah  over  them  ! 
For  he  famisheth  all  the  gods  of  the  earth. 

That  all  the  isles  of  the  heathen. 
Every  one  from  its  place,  may  worship  Him." 

Or,  again,  that  other  verse,  in  which  the  seK-same 
secret  of  Providence,  the  merciful  pui-pose  of  judgment, 
is  cast  ui  yet  another  fonn  (chap.  iii.  9) : — 

"  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  nations  a  pure  lip, 
T?iot  t?iey  may  all  invoke  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
And  serve  Hun  with  one  shoulder." 

Or,  finally,  that  marvellous  and  suggestive  contrast  of 
the  Just  and  Divine  King  in  the  doomed  and  unjust 
city  (chap.  iii.  5) : — 

"  Jehovah  is  just  in  the  midst  of  her. 
He  doeth  no  wrong  ; 
Morning  by  morning  He  settelh  His  justice  in  the  liglit,  «ot  failing : 
But  the  unjust  know  no  shame." 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  noble  verses,  we  shall 
perpetually  meet  with  weighty  sentences  or  graphic 
and  picturesque  phrases  as  we  read  and  study  this 
difficult  but  most  instructive  poem. 
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SAMUEL. 

BT  THE   EEV.   EDMUND   VENABLES,    M.A.,   CANON   EESIDENTIAEY   AND   PKECENTOE   OF  LINCOLN, 


yHE  character  of  Samuel  is,  in  every  stage 
of  his  career,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Standing  at  the  meet- 
ing-point of  two  divergiDg  eras  in  the 
national  life  of  Israel — the  last  of  the  Judges,  and 
the  first  of  the  Prophets — the  inaugiu'ator  of  the 
monarchy — no  figure  occupies  a  more  prominent  place 
in  Jewish  history.  Nor  is  there  one  who  challenges  a 
more  unqualified  admiration.  The  exquisite  beauty  of 
his  holy  childhood ;  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
ministration as  judge ;  the  calm  dignity  with  which  ho 
yields  to  the  demands  of  the  peoiile,  and  bows  to  what 
he  feels  to  be  the  Divine  will ;  the  energy  %vitli  which 
ho  throws  himself  into  the  new  system,  alien  as  it  was 
to  his  own  personal  feelings  and  cherished  convictions ; 
the  self- forgetting  zeal  with  wliich  he  devotes  the  whole 
of  his  powers  to  the  efficient  canying  out  of  its  re- 
quirements ;  his  wannth  of  afEection  for  the  youthful 
monarch  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  popular  favour  ■ 
the  depth  of  his  sorrow  at  the  repeated  failiu*e  of  the 
chosen  one  whom  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  raising 
to  his  high  office  ;  the  reluctance  with  which  he  regards 
the  breach  as  final,  and  seals  Saul's  rejection  by  anoint- 
ing a  successor ;  all  combine  to  make  up  a  portrait  of 
Eo  ordinary  attractiveness,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with 


more  complete  satisfaction  than  on  most  of  the  heroes 
of  the  earlier  and  less  perfect  dispensation. 

The  life  of  Samuel  divides  itself  into  three  periods  : 
(1)  his  childhood  and  youth,  spent  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i. — iii.  19) ;  (2)  his  recognition  as  a 
prophet,  and  his  administration  as  judge  (iii.  20 — \'ii. 
17) ;  (3)  his  old  age  and  comparative  retirement  from 
the  public  stage,  after  the  esta1}lishment  of  the  monarchy, 
and  his  death  (viii. — xxv.  1). 

Samuel  was  by  birth  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  his  father,  Elkanah,  was  descended  from  Koliath, 
Levi's  second  son,  the  grandfather  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
(1  Chron.  vi.  33—38).  He  is  called  "an  Ephrathito" 
(1  Sam.  i.  1) ;  not,  that  is,  an  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah,  as  in  Ruth  i.  2,  and  1  Sam.  x\-ii.  12 ;  but,  as 
the  word  means  in  Judg.  xii.  5,  and  1  Kings  xi.  26,  an 
Ephi-aimite.  This  double  designation  of  Elkanah  is  to 
be  explained,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Micah's  Levite  (Judg. 
xvii.  7)  who  is  said  to  belong  to  "the  family  of  Judah," 
as  denoting  that  though  by  birth  a  Levite,  as  far  as  his 
ci\nl  standing  was  concerned,  he  was  reckoned  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Levites,  according  to  Heng- 
stcnberg,  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  in 
which  they  had  their  original  homes ;  and  wo  find 
from  Josh.  xxi.  5,  20 — 26,  that  in  the  primaiy  assign- 
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ment  the  sons  of  Kohath,  who  were  not  of  the  family 
of  Aaron,  had  cities  allotted  to  them  in  Ephraim,  Dan, 
and  Manasseh.  The  place  where  Elkanah  lived,  and 
in  which  his  son  Samuel  was  born,  is  varionsly  desig- 
nated as  Ramathaim^-zophim,-  or  Ramah.  The  latter 
form,  which  is  always  written  with  the  article,  lia- 
Hamali,  "the  height,"  is  merely  an  abbreviated  fonn 
of  the  fuEer  expression,  which  from  its  dual  termina- 
tion indicates  a  twin  hill,  on  whose  summits  the  city 
stood. 

Samnel  never  lost  his  love  for  his  mountain  birth- 
place. He  returned  to  it  when  his  connection  with 
Sliiloh  was  violently  snapped  by  Eli's  death,  and  tlie 
capture  of  the  ark;  and  here  ho  lived,  worshipped, 
laboured,  and  died,  and  "in  his  house  at  Ramah" — 
i.e.,  in  tlio  court  or  garden  attached  to  it — he  was 
buried  (1  Sam.  vii.  17;  xv.  34;  xvi.  13;  xix.  18,  19,  22, 
23 ;  XXV.  1 ;  xxviii.  3).  Everytliing  seems  to  point 
to  Elkanah's  being  a  man  of  substance  in  his  city. 
This  is  confirmed  by  his  having  two  wives,  itself  a 
mark  of  wealth  among  the  Orientals.  He  furnishes 
the  earliest  recorded  example  of  polygamy  in  a  private 
citizen  among  the  Israelites,  and  his  household  expe- 
lienced  the  discomfort  of  the  jealousies  inseparable 
from  that  state.  The  names  of  Elkanah's  two  wives 
were  Peninnah  and  Hannah.^  The  former  had  a  large 
family  of  children,  while  the  latter,  though  the  more 
favoured  wife,  was  childless.  Hannah's  barrenness 
exposed  her  to  the  cruel  taunts  of  her  fertile  rival, 
jealous  of  the  gi-eater  affection  shown  her  by  Elkanah. 
It  is  the  story  of  Leah  and  Rachel  over  again,  with  this 
exception,  that  Hannah  bore  her  trial  in  a  far  meeker 
and  more  becoming  spirit  fhan  Jacob's  favotmte  wife. 
Elkanah,  as  a  devout  Israelite,  went  up  year  by  year  with 
Ms  family  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  in  obedience  to  the 
injimctions  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23;  Deut.  xvi.  16), 
to  worship  and  ofEer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  His  stronger 
love  for  Hannah  was  shown  at  the  sacrificial  feast  that 
followed  the  offering,  in  his  sending  her  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  the  victim."'  This  exasperated 
Peninnah's  jealousy,  and  her  tongue  did  not  spare  her 
rival :  "  Her  adversaiy  provoked  her  sore  for  to  make 
her  fret."     Tear  by  year  the  same  bitter  provocation 


1  Few  of  our  readers  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  termina- 
tion -aim  marks  the  Hebrew  dual ;  just  as  -tm  or  -oth  marks  the 
plural,  masculine  or  feminine — e.g.,  Aram-naharaim,  "  Syria  of 
the  tico  rivers  "  (Tigris  and  Euphrates),  or  Mesopotamia;  Maha- 
nar/n,  "  two  hosts  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  2)  ;  Kiijathaim,  "  the  double  city  " 
(Gen.  siv.  5)  ;  Shaaroim,  "  the  two  gateways  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52). 

-  The  addition  "Zophim"  ("watchmen")  may  indicate  that 
this  "hill"  was  used  as  a  look-out  post  in  times  of  war;  but  it 
more  probably  signifies  "the  descendants  of  Zuph,''  of  whom  it 
was  the  home  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  ix.  5  ;   1  Chron.  vi.  26). 

"  The  name  Hannah  (n|n)  =  "grace"  or  prayer,"  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  "Ai/Ko,  and  in  the  Vulgate  "  Anna,"  reappears  more  than 
once  in  later  sacred  records.  It  is  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Tobit, 
and  mother  of  Tobias  (Tobit  i.  9) ;  of  the  prophetess  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel  (Luke  ii.  36) ;  and,  according  to 
early  tradition,  of  the  wife  of  Joachim,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

^  In  the  same  way  as  Joseph  showed  his  affection  for  Benjamin, 
by  giving  him  a  mess  five  times  as  large  as  his  brother's  (Gen. 
xliii.34),  and  as  in  later  days  Samuel  himself  reserved  "the  shoulder 
and  that  which  was  upon  it"  for  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  23,  2t). 


was  repeated,  until  as  the  hope  of  her  becoming  a 
mother  grew  weaker,  Hannah's  tender  spirit  beeamo 
utterly  crashed ;  "  she  wept  sore,  and  would  not  eat." 
To  Elkanah's  affectionate  remonstrance  on  seeing  her 
sit  satUy,  refusing  to  share  in  the  banquet,  and  the 
assurance  of  his  undiminished  affection,  Hannah  cannot 
trust  herself  to  make  any  reply.  She  retires  to  pour 
out  her  heart  in  tears  and  silent  prayer  before  "the 
Lord  of  hosts,"  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,*  and  there 
registers  the  vow,  that  if  God  will  grant  her  petition, 
and  give  her  "  a  man  child,"  he  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
Giver  as  a  ISTazarite,  "  all  the  days  of  his  life "'  (1  Sam. 
i.  11).  The  excitement  of  her  pa-ssionate  devotion,  and 
the  voiceless  movement  of  her  lips,  are  noticed  by  Eli 
the  high  priest,  as  he  sits  on  his  seat  by  the  gate  of  the 
tabernacle  enclosure  to  watch  the  worshippers,  and  lead 
him  to  suppose  her  intoxicated.  Hannah's  dignified  but 
respectful  reply  convinces  him  of  his  error,  and  he  dis- 
misses her  with  the  high-priestly  blessing,  and  the  prayer 
that  God  would  grant  her  petition.  The  words  of  the 
high  priest  are  regarded  by  her  as  the  words  of  God  him- 
self, and  convey  the  welcome  assurance  that  her  prayer 
is  accepted,  and  that  the  long  looked-for  blessing  would 
be  granted.  With  a  spirit  relieved  of  its  burden  she 
returns  to  the  family  feast,  and  takes  her  share  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  (chap.  i.  18).  Nor  was  the  trust 
of  this  holy  woman  disappointed.  In  due  time  she 
became  the  exultant  mother  of  a  son,  on  whom  she 
conferred  the  name  of  Samuel,  "  the  heard,"  or  "  asked 
of  God."''"  As  soon  as  the  child  was  weaned,  which, 
according  to  Eastern  custom,  would  not  be  till  he  was 
at  least  two  years  old,  and  might  probably  be  delayed 
till  his  seventh  year,  she  once  more  accompanies  her 
husband  on  his  yearly  visit  to  Shiloh,  and  takes  her 
boy  with  her  to  fulfil  her  vow,  by  personally  dedicating 
him  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  What  it  must  have  cost 
her  to  part  with  her  darling,  so  hardly  won,  none  but  a 
mother's  heai-t  can  know.  But  God  had  been  true  to 
her,  and  she  must  be  true  to  him.  "  She  had  opened 
her  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  she  could  not  go  back." 
Her  holy  resolution  is  expressed  in  the  touching  words 
with  wliicli  she  presented  him  to  Eli :  "  For  this  child  I 
prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which 
I  asked  of  him.  Therefore  also  I  have  lent  him 
to  Jehovah;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  to 
Jehovah  "  (chap.  i.  27,  28). 

After  a  triumphant  burst  of  song,  originally  intended 
to  express  no  more  than  her  own  feelings  of  joy  or 
tliankfulness,  but,  like  the  other  inspired  hynms  of  tho 
Bi])le,  unconsciously  expanding  into  language  properly 
apphcable  only  to  the  Messiah  and  hie  kingdom,  in 
Avhieh  we  immistakably  discern  the  prototype  of  tho 
"  Magnificat,"  Hannah  leaves  her  little  son  under  the 
high  piiest's  care,  and  returns  to  Ramah,  to  be  repaid 


■'  "  The  iabemacle  "  is  here,  and  in  iii.  3,  called  by  anticipation 
"the  temple  of  the  Lord."  The  word  "jJVI  (haicai)  signifies  "a 
palace,"  or  magnificent  mansion  (Amos  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Is.t, 
xiji.  22). 

^  The  names  "Ishmael"  and  "EUshamah"  have  the  aame 
meaning,  and  are  derived  from  the  same  roots. 
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with  interest  for  la  or  "  loan  to  Joliovah,"  in  the  gift  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  At  Shiloh,  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  the  tabernacle,  employed  in  per- 
sonal attendance  on  the  aged  and  dim-eyed  Eli,  and  in 
such  ministrations  as  suited  his  years — trimming  and 
putting  out  the  lamps,  opening  the  doors  of  the  sacred 
enclosure,  "  ministering  to  the  Xiord  before  the  priest  " 
as  an  acolyte — the  holy  child  passed  his  opening  boy- 
hood, and  like  that  other  Holy  Child  of  whose  days  he 
"  foretold"  (Acts  iii.  2i),  "  grew  on,  and  was  in  favour 
with  Jehovah,  and  also  with  men  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  26;  Luke 
ii.  52).  The  child's  dress,  an  cphod  of  white  linen, 
the  ordinary  garb  of  the  priests,  marked  his  dedication 
to  the  Lord's  service.  A  robe,  in  our  version  "  a  little 
coat," '  such  as  that  worn  by  the  high  priest  and  per- 
sonages of  rank,  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  was 
brought  for  him  to  wear  by  his  mother,  on  the  annual 
occasions  of  tkeir  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  yearly 
sacrifice  (1  Sam.  ii.  18,  19). 

I^ift  figure  of  this  innocent  child,  intent  on  his  little 
ministries,  stands  out  in  beautiful  relief  against  the 
dark  background  of  greed  and  licentiousness  sketched 
in  such  appalling  colours  by  the  sacred  writers  (ii.  12 — 
17,  22,  29).  In  daily  association  with  those  "  sons  of 
Belial,"  the  young  priests,  Hophniand  Phinehas;  forced 
to  witness  the  constant  scenes  of  rapacity  and  de- 
bauchery with  which  they  profaned  God's  holy  place,  and 
made  men  "  abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord  "  for  them- 
selves, and  dread  the  tabernacle  as  a  place  of  contamina- 
tion for  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  child's  spotless 
soul  received  no  defilement,  but,  like  a  lily  among  rank 
and  foul  weeds,  developed  in  over-increasing  strength 
and  pui-ity  towards  the  high  dignity  for  which  he  was 
unconsciously  preparing.  "  The  child  Samuel  grew 
before  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  was  with  him  "  (ii.  21 ; 
iii.  19). 

And  then  the  call  came.  That  call  which  was  to 
separate  him  from  other  men,  and  assigning  to  liim 
the  highest  of  all  missions,  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
Jehovah,  was  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  deep 
sorrows  and  trials  inseparable  from  that  office.  Samuel's 
first  experience  of  the  prophetic  mission  was  one  of 
sharp  pain.  The  call  came  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
A  voice  called  the  boy  by  name,  as  he  lay  sleeping  the 
deep  sleep  of  innocent  childhood  in  his  little  tabernacle 
chamber.  Accustomed  to  be  roused  from  his  slumbers, 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  blind  and  feeble  old 
master,  the  child  springs  from  his  bed,  and  runs  into 
Eli,  ready  to  fulfil  his  bidding.     ''  Here  am  I ;  for  thou 


1  The  word  rendered  "  coat"  in  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Vso  (mei!),  is  the 
same  usoJ  for  the  hi^h  priest's  robe  (Exol.  xxviii.  4,31,  3t  ;  xsix. 
5;  xxxLX.  22,  &c.  ;  Lev.  viii.  7),  and  for  that  of  Jonathan,  with 
which  he  invested  David  (1  Sara  xviii.  4),  and  for  that  of  Saul, 
the  skirt  of  which  David  cut  off  (xxiv.  5,  11)  ;  for  that  of  David, 
when  he  danced  before  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xv.  27),  and  of  his 
daughter  Taniar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18).  From  these  instances  it  was 
evidently  a  dress  of  no  ordinary  richness  and  beauty.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  find  thia  ineil  continuing  to  be  Samuel's  dross  after  he 
was  grown  up  (1  Sam,  xv.  27),  and  so  characteristic  of  him  that 
the  mention  of  it  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  "  an  old  man  cometh 
up,  and  lie  is  covered  with  a  mantle"  (mcil)  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  14), 
convinced  Saul  that  it  was  no  other  than  Samuel  himself. 


calledst  mo."  Sent  back  to  his  couch  by  the  kind  old 
man,  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  for  his  gentle- 
ness, while  we  pity  and  lament  his  weakness,  once 
and  again  the  same  voice  arouses  him,  and  sends  him 
on  the  same  errand.  The  strange  repetition  of  the 
call  at  last  convinces  Eli  that  there  is  something  more 
than  ordinary  in  the  child's  tale.  "  Eli  perceived  that 
the  Lord  had  called  the  child  "  (chap.  iii.  8 .,  and  pro- 
bably rejoicing  that  "  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  which 
had  become  so  rare  and  "precious  in  those  days" 
(chap.  iii.  1),  was  beginning  once  more  to  make  itself 
distinctly  heard,  but  with  little  idea  of  the  terrible 
message  it  was  to  convey  to  him  and  to  his  house, 
charges  the  lad,  if  the  Voice  is  heard  again,  to  say, 
"  Speak,  Jehovah,  for  thy  servant  heareth."  A  fourth 
time  the  call  is  heard.  The  child  hears  his  name  re- 
peated twice — "  Samuel,  Samuel."  He  declares  his 
willingness  to  receive  the  message  of  Jehovah,  now  for 
the  first  time  delivered  to  liim  (ver.  7),  and  is  entrusted 
with  the  announcement  of  the  terrible  and  irreversible 
vengeance  about  to  fall  on  Eli  and  his  family,  "  because 
his  sons  made  themselves  vUe,  and  he  restrained  them 
not "  (ver.  13).  And  does  the  boy,  elated  with  the 
honour  of  being  charged  with  a  message  from  the 
Lord,  and  eager,  as  is  common  with  childish  natures,  to 
communicate  the  startling  intelligence,  careless  of  the 
pain  it  will  inflict,  at  once  hasten  to  convey  the  doom 
to  Eli  ?  No !  With  a  remarkable  self-restraint,  and 
unwillingness  to  bring  the  shadow  of  so  deep  a  grief 
over  the  heart  of  the  good  old  man  he  loved  so  well, 
"Samuel  lay  until  the  morning"  (ver.  15),  and  went 
about  his  usual  duties — "  opening  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  bearing  about  with  him  the  burden 
of  this  unwelcome  truth,  to  be  made  known  to  him 
whom  he  loved,  honoured,  and  feared — "his  first  expe- 
rience of  the  prophet's  cross."*  Eli's  words  of  devout 
submission,  when  his  gentle  persistence  has  extracted 
the  truth  from  its  timid  depositary,  "  It  is  the  Lord, 
lot  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good,"  manifest  his  con- 
viction of  how  well  the  threatened  judgments  were 
deserved. 

"  Tl\e  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repent- 
ance." Samuel,  once  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  re- 
ceives more  and  more  of  the  gifts  peculiar  to  it,  and  the 
Most  High  sets  his  seal  on  his  utterances  by  confirming 
his  words.  "  The  Lord  let  none  of  his  woi-ds  fall  to 
the  ground."  Soon  it  became  known  in  every  part  of 
Israel,  from  Northern  Dan  to  Southern  Beer-sheba.  that 
Jehovah  had  once  more  visited  his  people,  and  raised 
up  a  jirophct  among  them,  and  that  the  youtliful  Naza- 
rite,  Samuel,  the  son  of  Elkanah,  was  "  established  to  bo 
a  prophet"  of  Jehovah,  at  Shiloh. 

After  this  the  sacred  narrative  takes  leave  of  Samuel 
for  at  least  twenty  years.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
summed  up  in  the  brief  record  :  "  Jehovah  revealed 
himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  Jehovah. 
And  the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel "  (iii.  21  ; 

2  We  may  compare  Jeremiah's  experience  of  the  same  cross, 
inseparable  from  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  office  (Jer. 
XT.    10  ;  xvii.    15—18 ;  xx.  7—18). 
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iv.  1).  Soou,  very  soon,  the  judgment  lie  had  been 
commissioned  to  denounce  overtook  Eli  and  his  house, 
involving  in  its  sweep  the  loss  of  Israel's  "  glory,"  the 
ark  of  God,  "  delivered  into  the  enemies'  hand "  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  61),  and  the  fall  of  the  national  sanctuary  of 
ShUoh.  To  the  young  prophet  it  must  have  been  the 
loss  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him.  The  kindly  and 
venerable  man,  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  father,  whom, 
notwithstanding  his  Aveaknesses,  ho  had  ever  regarded 
with  reverence  and  love  ;  the  ark  of  God,  the  centre  of 
his  saci'ed  afBections,  and  the  object  of  his  service  ;  the 
tabernacle  itself — for,  wanting  the  ark  it  enshriaed,  it 
was  a  mere  empty  shell,  a  memoriiil  of  departed  glories 
— aU  were  lost  to  him  in  that  fatal  day  when  Israel  fell 
before  the  Philistines  at  Eben-ezer.  We  would  have 
willingly  traced  the  career  of  Samuel  from  that  sad 
day  when,  in  fulfilment  of  the  former  prophecy,  con- 


firmed by  his  own  mouth,  he  had  to  "  see  an  enemy  in 
the  Lord's  habitation,"  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  "  died  both  of  them  in  one  day,"  and  "  a 
thing  was  done  in  Israel  at  which  both  the  ears  of 
every  one  that  heard  it  did  tingle  "  (ii.  32,  34 ;  iii.  11) ; 
but  it  is  denied  us.  Holy  Scripture  is  silent,  and  all 
speculation  is  vain.  The  twenty  years  of  deep  national 
humiliation  and  general  confusion  that  followed  the 
defeat  at  Eben-ezer  are  an  absolute  blank.  All  we 
know  is  that  Samuel  was  acknowledged  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  as  a  great  prophet,  and  was  thus  quietly 
preparing  for  the  important  events  in  the  nation's 
history  in  wliich  he  was  destined  to  take  a  leading 
part.  When  he  reappears,  it  is  as  the  judge  and  de- 
liverer of  Israel,  summoning  the  people  to  national 
repentance,  and  leading  the  armies  of  the  Lord  to 
victory  over  theii'  enemies  (chap.  vii.). 
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WIND    INSTRUMENTS    (concluded). 


SOUMPONIAH,   SAMPUNIA,   STJMPHONIA,   SYMPHONIA. 

[  HIS  instrument  is  the  last  of  those  eniune- 
rated  in  Dan.  iii.  15.  In  speaking  of  the 
psanterin  or  dulcimer,  we  had  occasion 
to  regret  that  the  word  symphonia  should 
have  been  translated  by  "  dulcimer  "  in  our  Authorised 
Version,  when  this  word  woxdd  have  represented  more 
properly  psanterin.  The  symphonia  is  now  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  bagpipe.  The  reasons  for 
this  belief  are,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sounding 
together"  is  not  Inapplicable  to  the  union  of  melody 
and  drone  which  it  produces,  and  also  that  the  Italians 
have  to  this  day  a  bagpipe  called  zampugna  or  sampogna, 
and  that  chifonie  or  symphonie  was  an  instrument  of 
the  same  class  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  anti- 
quity of  bagpipes  there  is  ample  evidence.  Yai'ieties 
of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  in  all  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  Greeks  called  it  aa-KavAos  {ascaulos), 
Avhich  means  the  "  leathern-bottle  "  pipe  (from  aa-KSs,  a 
leathern  bag  or  bottle,  and  av\6s,  a  pipe).  The  Romans 
gave  it  a  name  having  much  the  same  meaning — tibioe 
titricularicB  or  utricularium  ;  in  Germany  it  is  the 
sacpfeiffe,  corresponding  exactly  to  our  bagpipe;  in 
Italy  sampogna,  piva  (in  Dan.  iii.  5,  &c.,  the  Italian 
translation  has  sampogna),  or  cornamusa,  which  last 
means  apparently  a  hornpipe,  alluding  probably  to 
the  material  of  which  the  "  pipe  "  part  was  some- 
times made,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  amongst  the 
Arabians.  From  the  Italian  cornamusa  the  French 
adopted  cornemuse,  and  in  both  countries  the  di- 
minutive musetta  and  musette  (a  little  musa  or  pipe) 
seems  to  have  been  generally  used.  A  piece  of  music 
written  in  the  style  of  bagpipe  music  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  a  miisette.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have  been 
also  called  chalameau  by  the  French ;  but  it  is  proba- 


ble that  this  name  was  only  so  far  used  in  coHnection 
with  the  bagpipe  as  to  describe  the  pipe  which  was 
pierced  with  finger-holes,  in  opposition  to  that  in  which 
the  drone-reed  was  inserted.  The  Gaelic  name  for 
bagpipe  ispiob  morh ;  the  Welsh  pibau.     Fig.  68  shows 
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an  Arabian  instrument  of  this  class,  called  by  them 
souqqarah  or  zouggarah.  It  is  of  goat-skin,  and  the 
two  pipes  with  finger-holes  are  tipped  Ynih.  horn.  The 
scale  consists  of  four  notes,  A  to  D  of  the  treble  stave, 
both  pipes  being  in  unison.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
goat-skin  reservoir  is  filled  by  means  of  the  little  pipe 
seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  illustration,  which  is 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  performer.  There  are,  in 
fact,  two  kinds  of  bagjiipe,  if  viewed  as  to  their  con- 
struction. In  the  one  the  reservoir  is  supplied  from 
the  mouth  of  the  performer,  who  blows  into  it  thi-ough 
a  pipe  and  mouthpiece ;  in  the  other  the  reservoir  is 
so  constructed  that  the  pressure  of  the  elbow  against 
its  side  will  force  the  an."  which  it  contains  into  the 
sounding-tube  or  chanter,  as  it  is  termed.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  souqqarah  (Fig.  68)  belongs  to  the 
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former  of  these  kinds.      The  bagpipe  shown  in  Fig. 
69,    which  13   an  Indian  instrumont  called    tourti  or 


Fig.  69. 

tourry,  is  of  the  same  kind,  the  infljxtion  of  the  reser- 
voir being  brought  about  through  the  mouthpiece. 
That  its  chanter  has  only  four  holes  is  i^roof  proba]:)ly 
of  groat  antiquity.  Another  instrument  of  the  same 
sort,  called  a  zitty,  has  seven  holes.  So,  too,  the 
vingondi  (Fig.  70),  used  by  the  ^Indian  snake-charmers 


Fig.  70. 

when  thoy  exhibit  their  almost  Oi-ptean  influence  over 
the  reptiles,  is  supplied  with  air  from  the  mouth,  only 
in  this  ease  there  is  no  intermediate  tube.  Tlie  reser- 
voir is  made  of  the  outer  coating  of  a  gourd,  the  small 
»>nd  of  which  is  pierced  for  the  admission  of  the  air. 
Tiie   two  ttibes  appear  to   have  four  holes  each,   but 


one  has  seven,  three  more  being  pierced  on  the  reverse 
side.     Tlic  tone  is  said  to  be  soft  and  somewhat  sweet. 

The  Persians  have  their  nay-  or  nei-ambanah,  which, 
though  somewhat  different  in  form,  is  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  a  bagpipe. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  close  relationship  between 
the  arghool  of  the  Egyptians,  as  before  described  (Vol. 
II.,  !>.  10),  and  the  souqqarah.  The  reservoir  is  the  only 
distinctive  feature  of  the  souqqarah,  for  the  arghool  is 
of  two  kinds,  like  its  relations  of  the  bagj)ipe  famUy, 
having  sometimes  two  j)ipes  tuned  to  two  unison  scales; 
at  others,  two  j)ipes,  one  for  the  playing  of  a  tune,  the 
other  for  a  drone,  or  bom'don. 

The  broad  distinction  between  bagpipes  blown  by 
means  of  the  mouth  and  those  blown  by  "  pumping  " 
with  the  elbow,  before  mentioned,  is,  however,  exhibited 
much  nearer  home.  Irish  bagpipes  are  inflated  by  the 
elbow,  Scotch  by  the  mouth.  Both  have  theii'  special 
advocates,  but  it  is  said  that  the  most  ancient  Irish  in- 
struments of  tliis  class  wore  blown,  like  the  Scotch,  by 
the  mouth.  The  Ii-ish  lay  claim  to  the  superiority  of 
their  bagpipes  on  the  groimd  of  the  tenor  chords  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  Roman  tibice  utricularioe  must  have  been  of  a 
lower  pitch  than  the  ordinary  bagpipe,  judging  from 
the  appearance  of  one  wliich  was  found  depicted  on  an 
ancient  bas-relief  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Santa 


Fig.  71. 

Croce.  The  almost  disproportionate  length  of  the  tubes 
suggests  very  deep  sounds.  The  sanipogna,  the  modem 
Italian  form  of  the  utriculariutn,  is  commonly  played 
on  the  Campagna  and  the  surrounding  hills.  Fetis  re- 
mai'ks  that  when  some  of  these  poor  sampognatori  or 
sampognari  migrated  to  Paris  some  years  ago,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  a  livelihood,  they  were  popularly  called 
pifferari,  but,  of  course,  wrongly  so,  as  the  pifferari 
were  oboists,  not  bagpipers.  Some  are  occasionally  to 
be  seen  about  the  streets  of  London. 

The  Assyrian  records  of  this  instrument  are  unfortu- 
nately very  scanty.  One  is  given  in  Fig.  72,  but  the 
reader  will  probably  think  that  it  might  with  equal 
justice  be  said  to  represent  many  other  things.  The 
Phoinicians  were  well  acquainted  with  bagpipes ;  hence 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  source  from  whence  the 
Greeks  obtained  them,  or  imitated  their  method  of 
construction,  and  that  the  Romans  copied  them  from 
the  Greeks.     The  Syrian  Greeks  called  it  aafx-n-ovla  {sam- 
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ponia),  and  tlie  question  at  once  arises — was  tliis  an 
imitation  of  somnponiah,  a  genuiae  Chaldaic  name,  or 
were  both  samponia  and  soumponiah  corruptions  of  the 
Greek  symphonia  {<Tvfj.^aivla) ;  or,  to  put  the  question  in 
other  words,  did  the  Greeks  give  Greek  names  to  Chaldee 
musical  instruments,  or  did  the  Chaldees  borrow  their 
instruments  from    Greece  ?     This   difficulty  has  been 


Fig.  72. 

alluded  to  on  page  216  of  Yol.  I.  It  is  completely  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  musician,  and  must  be  left  for  scholars 
and  theologians  to  settle,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  safer 
to  say,  to  discuss.  As  the  symphonia  is  only  mentioned 
in  that  catalogiie  of  musical  instruments  given  iu  Dan. 
iii.  with  such  strange  iteration,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  captive  Jews  did  not  so  highly  value  its  merits  as  to 
wish  to  adopt  it.  But  harsh  as  the  tones  of  a  bagpipe 
are  when  heard  in  a  small  enclosed  place,  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  as  to  the  romantic  and  beautiful  effect 
they  pi'oduce  when  heard  in  the  midst  of  wild  scenery ; 
and  when  lai-ge  numbers  are  played  together,  the  result  is 
even  imposing  aud  grand.  The  repetition  of  the  phrase 
"  all  kinds  of  musick  "  (Dan.  iii.  5, 10, 15)  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  a  very  large  company  of  musicians  was 
gathered  together  on  that  memorable  day  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar tried  to  enforce  idol-worship;  but  though 
the  instriunents  themselves  were  of  a  barbarous  type,  we 
may  still  believe  that  the  massive  volume  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  so  many  plapng  together  must  have  been  awe- 
inspiring  and  terrible. 

KEREN,   SHOPHAE,    CHATZOZEEAH. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  three  important  Hebrew 
trumpets.  Tlie  first,  evidently,  either  actually  was,  or  at 
least  originated  from,  that  most  ancient  of  wind  instru- 
ments, the  horn  of  an  animal.  But  it  seems  absolutely 
impossible  to  discover  the  real  distinction  between  any  of 
these  instruments.  Keren  and  shophar  are  sometimes 
used  synonymously,  and  notably  so  in  the  account  of  the 
captureof  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.).  But  in  this  same  account 
there  is  affixed  to  keren  the  word  jobel,  making  the  whole 
a  " jobel-hora."  Although  this  is  translated  "ram's 
hom"  in  our  version,  and  although  it  has  been  suggested 
that  jobel  in  Arabic,  if  not  in  Hebrew,  might  signify  a 
ram,  yet  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  jobel  is 
the  source  of  our  -word  jubilee,  and  that  the  expression 
simply  points  to  the  fact  that  the  iastrument  was  used 


on  great  solemnities,  and  was  ajifbilee-trumpet  {rod  la>fi-fi\). 
The  actual  horns  of  animals  were  in  very  early  times 
imitated  in  metal  or  ivory.  In  the  latter  case  a  tusk 
was  hollowed  out  and  often  elaborately  carved.  They 
were  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  oUphants,  or  elephant- 
ti-umpets,  from  their  material.  The  Ashantees  to  this 
day  use  tusks  for  this  purpose,  only,  strangely  enough. 


Fig.  73. 

the  instrument  is  blown  at  a  hole  in  the  side  (like  a 
flauio  traverso),  and  not  at  the  small  end.  In  1  Chron. 
XXV.  5,  after  giving  a  list  of  those  set  aside  by  David  to 
play  upon  the  Jceren,  the  historian  says,  "All  these  were 
the  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's  seer  in  the  words  of 
God,  to  lift  up  the  hom."  Again,  translated  in  oui-  ver- 
sion by  "  comet"  (though  in  the  Septuagint  by  <rd\iriy^), 
the  word  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  &c.  Only  in  these  pas- 
sages is  mention  made  of  the  heren  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment, although  the  word  often  occurs  with  other  mean- 
ings, and  is  frequently  used  as  figurative  of  "  strength." 
The  shophar,  judging  from  its  very  frequent  mention, 
extending  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible  from  the  Book  of 
Exodus  to  that  of  Zechamh,  must  have  been  more 
commonly  used  than  the  heren.  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
shophar,  exceeding  loud,  issuing  from  the  thick  cloud 
on  Sinai,  when,  too,  thimders  and  lightnings  roUed 
around  the  holy  mount,  which  made  all  in  the  camp 
tremble.  When  Ehud's  personal  daring  had  rid  Israel 
of  a  tyi-ant,  he  blew  a  shophar  and  gathered  the  people 
together  to  seize  the  fords  of  Jordan  towards  Moab. 
Gideon  used  the  instrument,  and  Saul  also  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  3),  and  many  other  of  Israel's  warriors,  to  rouse 
and  call  up  the  people  against  their  enemies.  But  it 
was  not  confined  to  military  use,  for  "  Da^■id  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord  with 
shouting  and  with  the  sound  of  the  shophar  "  (2  Sam. 
vi.  15).  It  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  Psalms : 
"  God  is  gone  uj)  with  a  merry  noise,  and  the  Lord  with 
the  sound  of  the  shophar  "  (Ps.  xlvii.  5) ;  "  Blow  up  the 
shophar  in  the  new  moon  "  (Ixxxi.  3)  ;  "  Praise  him  in 
the  soimd  of  the  shophar"  (cl.  3). 
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The  shophar  is  especially  interesting  to  us  as  being 
the  only  Hebrew  instrument  whose  use  on  certain 
solemn  occasions  seems  to  bo  retained  to  this  day. 
Engel,  with  his  usual  trustworthy  research,  has  traced 
out  and  examined  some  of  these  in  modern  synagogues. 
That  shown  in  Fig.  74  is  from  the  synagogue  of  Spanish 


Fig.  76.       Fig.  77. 


and  Portuguese  Jews,  Bevis  Marks,  and  is,  he  says, 
one  foot  in  length.  Fig.  75  shows  one  used  in  the 
Great  Synagogue,  St.  James's  Place,  Aldgate,  twenty- 
one  inclies  in  length.  Both  are  made  of  horn.  Figs. 
76  and  77  Engel  gives  in  liis  valuable  Music  of  the  most 
Ancient  Nations,  from  Saalschiitz.  The  first  is  a  ram's 
horn,  the  second  that  of  a  cow.  On  these  instruments 
signals  or  flourishes  are  on  certain  occasioas  played,  the 
music  of  which  it  is  unnecessai-y  to  give,  as  they  are 
well  known  as  the  simplest  progressions  which  such 
tubes  are  capable  of  producing.  All  such  instruments 
can  only  give  a  series  of  sounds  called  natural  har- 
monics or  overtones,  which  are  produced  in  their  special 
case  by  forcing  (by  gradually  increasing  the  pressure  of 
air  from  the  lips)  the  column  of  air  they  contain,  into 
two  vibrating  parts;  then  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  so 
on.  When  it  is  required  to  play  a  chromatic  scale,  arti- 
ficial lengths  of  tube  are  formed  by  means  of  pistons 
or  valves,  as  exemplified  in  oui*  modern  cornet-d-piston. 
The  chatzozerah  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a 
straight  trumpet,  with  a  bell  or  "  pavilion,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Moses  received  specific  directions  as  to  making 
them.  "  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver;  of  a  whole 
piece  shalt  thou  make  them  :  that  thou  mayest  use  them 
for  tlie  calling  of  the  assembly,  and  for  the  journeying 
of  the  camps."  In  Ps.  xcviii.  6,  the  chatzozerah  and 
shophar  are  brought  into  juxtaposition :  "  With  chatzo- 
zerah and  sound  of  shophar  make  a  joyful  noise  before 
the  Lord  the  King ; "  or,  as  it  incorrectly  stands  in  the 
Prayer-book  version,  "  With  trumpets  also  and  shawms, 
&c."  In  this  passage  the  Septuagint  has  it,  'Ev  a-dxiriyliv 
iXaTots,  Kai  (paivrj  ff'i\Tri'Yyos  Kfparlvr)s,  "  With  ductile 
ti-umpets,  and  the  sound  of  horn-trumpets."  So,  too, 
the  Vulgate  :  "  In  tubis  ductUibus  et  voce  tubae  comea;." 


The  word  tnikshah,  which  is  applied  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chatzozerah  in  Numb.  x.  2,  wliich  means 
"rounded"  or  "turned,"  may  either  apply  to  a  com- 
plete twist  in  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  to  the  rounded  outline  of  tlie  hell.  But 
if  the  former  is  the  real  interpretation  of  the  epithet,  it 
would  make  it  more  like  a  trombone,  and  similar  in 
form  to  that  depicted  on  the  Arch  of  Titus.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by  Josephus  points 
out  the  latter  chamcteristic  of  shape.  Ho  says,  "  Moses 
invented  a  kind  of  trumpet  of  silver;  in  length  it  was 
little  less  than  a  cubit,  and  it  was  somewhat  thicker 
than  a  pipe ;  its  opening  was  oblong,  so  as  to  permit 
blowing  on  it  with  the  mouth ;  at  the  lower  end  it  liad 
the  form  of  a  beU,  like  a  horn."  It  seems  cliiefly  to 
have  been  brought  into  use  in  the  Hebrew  ritual,  but 
was  also  occasionally  a  battle-call,  and  blown  on  other 
warlike  occasions.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  chatzozerah 
which  made  the  guilty  Athaliah  tremble  for  her  safety 
and  rend  her  clothes,  crying,  "Treason!  treason!" 
Silver  trumpets  have  always  been  associated  with 
dignity  and  grandeur,  whether  blown  before  a  pope 
in  the  ritual  of  the  magnificent  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  or 
carried,  as  in  this  country,  by  royal  trumpeters,  or  by 
a  few  favoured  regimental  bands.  In  Figs.  78  and 
79  two  coins  are  shown,  on  which,  sui-roimded  by  a 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 

motto,  "the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,"  trumpets  are 
delineated.  These  instruments  have,  perhaps,  too 
incautiously,  been  described  as  specimens  of  the  chatzo- 
zerah. 

The  Assyi-ians  appear  to  have  used  trumpets,  as  Fig. 
80  plainly  shows ;  but  there  are  at  present  no  records  of 
their  having  trumpets  with  a  beU  mouth.  Figs.  81  and 
82  prove,  however,  that  such  terminations  to  tubes  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  The  Romans  had  at 
least  three  varieties  of  trumpet,  the  most  powerful  of 
which  was  called  tuba.  It  was  used  as  a  war-trumpet. 
Fig.  83,  from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Capitol,  exliibits  a 
Roman  blowing  a  trumpet  at  the  triumph  of  Mai-cus 
Aurelius.  Ancient  trumpets,  which  were  usually 
formed  of  one  piece  only,  could  not  possibly  bo 
adjusted  to  any  variety  of  pitch,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  with  difficulty  associated  witli  other  instru- 
ments.     Modern  horns  and  trumpets  can  be  tuned 
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with  the  gi-eatest  nicety  by  a  variety  of  crooTcs,  which 
are  selected  by  the   performer  so  as  to   lengthen  or 


mention  of  the  chatzozerah  is  made  by  the  Psalmist. 
The  first  allusion  to  this  instrument  in  Holy  Scripture 
is  where  Moses  is  commanded  to  make  two  of  silver 


Fig.  80. 

shorten  his  tube  to  orchestral  requirements.     The  verse 
of  the  Psalms  before  quoted  is  the  only  one  in  which 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 

(Numb.  X.  2) ;  the  last  in  Hos.  v.  8,  where  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  shophar,  and  both  instruments  are 
to  be  blown  as  a  warning  to  wicked  Israel  of  the  ap- 
proaching visitation  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   JEWS   UNDER   THE    KINGS   OF    SYRIA. 

HE  battle  of  Mount  Panium  marks  an  im- 
'ri  poi'tant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
Ever  since  the  battle  of  Ipsus  they  had 
remained  loyal  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.  They 
now  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  descendants  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and  the  period  of  their  connection 
with  the  kings  of  Syria  begins. 

Antiochus,  who  now  stood  "  in  the  glorious  land"^  of 
Palestine,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  their 
deliverer,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  liis  victory. 
Frustrated  in  liis  further  designs  against  Egypt  by  the 
Intervention  of  the  Romans,  he  turned  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  after  considerable  success  in  the  ^gean,"  crossed 
over  in  the  year  B.C.  192  into  Greece,  and  ventured  on 
a  contest  with  Rome. 

1  Dan.  xi.  16. 

2  "  After  tills  shall  lie  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles,  and  shall 
take  many  "  (Dan.  xi,  18). 


But  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  191)  the  consul,  M. 
AcUius  Glabrio,  attacked  him  in  his  entrenchments  at 
Thermopylae,  routed  his  army,  and  forced  him  to  hasten 
back  to  Asia.  Here  he  collected  a  vast  host  to  carry  on 
the  campaign,  which  his  friend  Hannibal  warned  him 
was  impending.  But  neither  his  numerous  elephants 
nor  the  Macedonian  phalanx^  could  bear  up  against  the 
irresistible  attacks  of  the  Roman  legions,  when  led 
against  him  by  Scipio  Af  ricanus  and  his  brother  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  B.C.  190.  Defeated  with  enormous 
loss,  he  was  fain  to  sue  for  peace,  which  the  haughty 
conquerors  would  only  grant  on  terms  which  were  the 
ruin  of  his  empire.  He  was  forced  to  cede  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus,  to  tlefray 
the  expenses  of  the  war  by  successive  instalments,  to 
surrender  aU  his  ships  of  war,  and  to  deliver  up  Han- 
nibal and  other  enemies  of  the  Republic  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  kingdom.'' 

These  hard  conditions  were  finally  ratified  by  the 


3  Livy,  xxxvii.  39. 


*  Livy,  xxxvii,  45  j  xxxviii.  38. 
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Senate,  B.e.  188,  aud  in  order  to  raise  the  enormous 
tribute,  the  Sp-iau  king  turned  "  his  face  toward  the  fort 
of  his  own  hmd,"^  the  rich  temple  of  Belus  in  Elymais, 
situated  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  caravan  routes 
between  Media  and  Susiana.  But  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers rose  in  defence  of  their  shrine,  and  Antiochus 
•was  slain ;  ho  stumbled,  ajid  fell,  and  was  not  f ound,2 
B.C.  187. 

On  the  news  of  Ms  death,  his  son  Seleucus  IV.,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Magnesia, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Philo- 
pator.  As  the  possession  of  Palestine  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  event  of  an  Egyptian  war,  the  new  king 
maintained  in  his  dealings  with  the  Jews  the  conciliatory 
policy  of  liis  father,  granted  theiu  tlie  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  even  undertook  a  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Temple  service.^ 

Before  long,  however,  an  intestine  feud  led  to  his 
interference  in  the  afEairs  of  the  people.  We  have 
seen*  that  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  the  high  priest 
Onias  II.,  was  appointed  collector  of  the  revenues  of 
Phoenicia  and  Ccelesyria.  At  his  death  he  left  behind 
him  an  illegitimate  son  named  Hyrcanus.  Between 
Hyi-canus  and  his  legitimate  brothers  a  quarrel  arose 
respecting  their  father's  property.  Onias  III.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  high  priesthood  B.C.  195,  sided  with 
Hyrcanus,  and  on  his  death  secui-ed  his  property  in  the 
treasm-y  of  the  Temple,  committing  it  to  the  custody  of 
"  the  governor,"  Simon.s 

The  governor,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Josejih,  had  a  spite  against  the  high  priest, 
and  informed  Apollonius,  the  j)refect  of  Phoenicia  and 
Coelesyria,  of  the  amount  of  treasure  now  deposited  in 
the  Temple,  and  hinted  that  it  might  be  tvu-ned  to 
account  by  his  master,  who  was  anxious  to  find  means 
for  paying  the  Roman  tribute. 

Apollonius  repeated  this  to  Seleucus,  who  ordered 
his  treasurer,  Heliodorus,  to  remove  the  treasures. 
Heliodorus  accordingly  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  tlie  money,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  high  priest,  declared 
that  he  must  can*y  out  his  orders.  But  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  sanctuary,  like  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator"  before  him,  he,  too,  was  stayed  from  his  design 
by  a  "great  aj)parition." ^  A  horse,  with  a  terrible 
rider  aiTaj-ed  in  golden  armour,  attended  by  two  young 
men  of  giant  strength  and  awful  mien,  is  said  to  have 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Temple  courts,  and  so  terrified 
Apollonius  that  lie  fell  speechless  to  the  ground,  and 
had  to  be  carried  away  insensible  by  his  retinue.  He 
was  afterwards  restored  at  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  liigh  priest,  and  returning  to  Antioch,  related  what 
had  befallen  him,  and  testified  to  the  inviolable  majesty 
of  the  Temple. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  truth  in  this  narra- 

1  Dan.  xi.  19.  -  Dan.  xi.  19. 

3  2  Mace.  iii.  3,  6.  *  See  above,  Chap.  II. 

'>  npo(7T«Tnr  Tou  lepov  (2  Macc.  iii.  4) ;  see  Smitli's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  art.  "  Simon,  3." 

*  See  above,  Chap.  II.         7  'En-i^ave.a  tieydXn  {2  Macc.  iii.  24). 


tive,  it  appears  certain  that  Seleucus  did  not  manifest 
any  resentment  against  the  Jews,  tliough  ho  may  have 
levied  extraordinary  taxes  from  them.**  But  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  175)  he  was  destroyed, 
"neither  in  anger,  nor  in  battle,"'*  but  in  consequence 
of  a  plot  formed  by  Heliodorus,  who  murdered  him  and 
usiu'ped  the  crown. 

News  of  the  miu'der  reached  Antiochus,  the  youngest 
son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  had  been  given  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Romans,  B.C.  188,  after  the  battle  of 
Magnesia,  and  was  now  at  Athens  on  his  way  back  to 
Syria.  He  had  been  released  by  the  intervention  of  his 
brother  Seleucus,  who  had  sent  his  own  son  Demetrius 
to  take  his  place  as  a  hostage ;  and  now  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  princes  of  Pergamus,  he 
easily  crushed  the  usurper,  and  obtained  ''the  kingdom 
by  flatteries,"  1"  in  place  of  his  nephew  Demetrius,  who 
remained  a  hostage  at  Rome. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE   JEWS   UNDER   THE    KINGS   OF   SYBIA. 

Among  the  priuces  and  chiefs  who  flocked  to  Antioch 
to  congratulate  the  new  monarch,  Antiochus,  surnamed 
Epiphanes,  "  the  illustrious,"  was  Joshua,  the  brother 
of  the  high  priest  Onias  III. 

Joshua  illustrated  in  his  own  person  the  effect  which 
long  subjection  to  Grecian  monarchs  had  produced  on 
the  Jewish  nation.  He  went  so  far  as  to  assume  the 
Greek  name  of  Jason,  and  headed  a  numerous  pai-ty  of 
his  countiymen,  who  were  devoted  to  Greek  manners 
and  customs,  and  had  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  Greek 
litcratui'e  and  philosophy.  Received  with  favour  at  the 
Syrian  com't,  and  knowing  the  needy  condition  of  the 
king,  he  offered  him  the  tempting  bribe  of  440  talents, 
if  he  would  secure  to  him  the  high  priesthood  in  the 
room  of  his  elder  brother. 

Antiochus  consented,  and  Onias  III.  was  summoned 
to  Antioch,  and  kept  there  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  while 
Jason  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
work  of  introducing  Greek  customs  among  the  people. 
To  such  an  extent  were  his  efforts  successful,  that  he 
was  enabled  not  merely  to  establish  a  gymnasium  in  the 
Holy  City,  where  the  young  men  could  be  ti'ained 
naked  in  athletic  exercises,  but  induced  his  countrymen 
in  many  instances  to  adopt  Greek  names  and  Greek 
dresses;  while  even  the  priests  followed  his  example, 
"  despising  the  Temple  and  neglecting  the  sacrifices  "  to 
take  j)art  in  the  games,  ii  Not  content  with  this,  ho  even 
persuaded  many  of  the  Jews  to  accept  the  empty  lionour 
of  being  em-olled  as  citizens  of  Antioch,  and  actually 
sent  a  deputation  of  Jewish  youths  with  offerings''^ 


8  Hence  his  title  of  "  raiser  of  taxes  "  (Dan.  xi.  20).  ' 

9  Dan.  xi.  20. 

1"  Dan.  xi.  21.     "  "Vir  ille  (Antiochus)  Athenas  pervenerat,  quum  { 

Seleucus  insidiis  Heliodori,  unius  ex  purpuratis,  oppressus  incessit.  1 

Hunc  regnum  affectantem  Eumenes  et  Attalus  expuleruut,  indux-  j 

eruntque   iu  ejus  possessionem   Antiochum,  quern  sibi  hoc  tanto 
benefioio  devinctum  habere  magni  testiraabant."    (Livy,  xli.  20.) 

n  2  Macc.  iv.  14 ;  Jos.,  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1. 

1-  eewpoCc  (2  Macc.  iv.  19,  20). 
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from  the  Temple  of  Jeliovali  to  the  festival  of  Hercules 
at  Tyre.  In  the  year  B.C.  172,Aiitiochus,  who  was  at 
Joi^pa,  paid  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  honour  and  rejoicing  by  Jason,  and 
retm-ned  after  a  short  expedition  to  Phceuicia. 

For  three  years  the  liigh  priest  contuiued  his  work  of 
corrupting  the  habits  and  manners  of  his  countrymen, 
and  then  found  his  own  treacheiy  to  Onias  III.  recoU 
upon  himself.  His  brother,  Onias  IV.,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  Greek  aamo  of  Menelaus,  was  sent  by  liim 
to  the  Syrian  court,  and  there  offered  Antiochus  300 
talents  a  year  more  than  Jason  had  paid  for  the 
office  of  high  priest.  The  Syrian  king  consented,  and, 
escorted  by  a  body  of  Syrian  troops,  Menelaus  expelled 
Jason,  who  fled  for  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan  into  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites. 

For  some  time  the  new  high  priest,  though  he  owed 
Ms  appointment  to  bribery,  neglected  to  make  the 
stipulated  payment.  At  last  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Syi'ian  capital,  and  finding  that  the  money  must  be 
raised  in  some  way,  he  sent  instructions  to  his  brother 
Lysunachus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  as  his  deputy '  at 
Jerusalem,  to  seize  some  of  the  golden  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  were  secretly  sold  at  Tyre,  and  the  debt 
was  hquidated.  The  sacrilegious  sale,  however,  could 
not  be  concealed,  and  Onias  III.,  the  legitimate  high 
priest,  now  a  prisoner  at  Antioch,  severely  rebuked  the 
usurper.  Enraged  at  the  reproof,  Menelaus  prevailed 
on  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of  Antiochus,  to  put  the 
aged  priest  to  death,  and  thus  added  murder  to  his 
other  crimes.^ 

Returning  to  Jerusalem,  he  provoked  general  dishke 
by  his  tyi'anny  and  rapacity.  Taking  advantage  of  tliis, 
Jason  suddenly  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  appeared  before 
Jei'usalem  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men.  Admitted 
within  the  walls,  he  drove  his  brother  into  the  citadel, 
and  put  many  of  the  Jews  to  death.s  Failing,  however, 
to  seize  the  Temple  treasures,  he  retired  once  more 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  "  perished  in  a  strange  land."^ 

Meanwhile  Antiochus,  bent  on  reducuig  'Egypt,  had 
twice  invaded  that  country,  and  in  B.C.  170  had  subdued 
the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria. 
He  was  besieging  this  city  when  news  arrived  of  the 
attack  of  Jasoji  on  Jerusalem,  and  the  rumour  was 
spread  abroad  that  all  Palestine  was  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
Filled  with  rage  at  this  intelligence,  he  instantly 
marched  upon  Jerusalem,  and  ha^TUg  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  city,  surrendered  it  for  three  days  to 
the  licence  and  cruelties  of  his  soldiers.  Upwards  of 
forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  haA'e  been 
slain,  and  as  many  sold  into  captivity.  Then,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  impious  Menelaus,  he  entei'ed  the 
sanctuary,  and  a  general  pUlage  ensued.  The  golden 
altar,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  the  sacred  vessels — all  were  removed, 
together  with  1,800  talents  of  gold,  which  were  found 
in  the  subterranean  vaults.^     He  next  ordered  a  great 


1  2  Mace.  iv.  2 
*  2  Maoc.  V,  9. 


2  Mace.  iv.  27—35.  3  2  M:icc.  v.  6. 

6  1  Macc.'i.  20—24. 


SOW  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  on  the  brazen  altar  of 
burnt-oft'eriug,  a  part  of  the  flesh  to  be  boiled,  and  the 
liquor  poui'ed  over  every  part  of  the  Temple.  Then, 
ha\dng  profaned  the  Sanctuary,  and  deluged  Jerusalem 
vdth  blood,  he  left  for  Antioch  with  an  enormous  booty 
and  a  large  train  of  captives,  having  once  more  handed 
over  the  administration  of  affairs  to  Menelaus,  and 
nominated  Philip,  a  Phrygian,  to  be  governor  of  the 
city,  a  man  of  a  more  savage  disposition  even  than 
himself." 

Having  thus  replenished  his  exchequer,  Antiochus 
led  a  third  expedition  into  Egypt  in  the  year  b.c,  169, 
and  once  more  besieged  Alexandria.  But  the  cruelties 
lately  enacted  at  Jerusalem  had  raised  up  against  him 
even  more  relentless  enemies  than  the  Egyj)tians  them- 
selves. 

The  Jewish  quarter  at  Alexandria  numbered  a  full 
half  of  the  entire  j)opulation.  Provoked  beyond  en- 
durance by  the  indignities  offered  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  the  profanation  of  their  national 
sanctuaiy,  they  readily  assisted  the  Alexandrians  in  de- 
fending their  city,  and  once  more  they  succeeded  in  com- 
pelluig  the  king  to  raise  the  siege.  This  second  repulse, 
however,  did  not  daunt  the  determination  of  Antiochus, 
and  he  appeared  before  the  walls  again  in  B.C.  168, 
resolved  to  reduce  the  place  to  subjection.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  was  confronted  by  ambassadors  from  the 
Roman  republic,  who  commanded  him  to  desist  from 
the  siege  and  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
were  allies  of  Rome.^ 

Not  daring  to  resist,  Antiochus  broke  up  the  siege, 
and  returned  towards  his  own  dominions.  Unfor- 
tunately for  its  inhabitants,  Jerusalem  lay  in  the 
track  of  his  return.  Accordingly  he  detached  Apollo- 
nius  with  a  foi'ce  of  22,000  men,  with  directions  to 
occupy  the  city,  and  leave  in  it  a  iJermanent  Syrian 
gan-ison.  Having  been  collector  of  the  tribute  through- 
out Judsea,  Apollonius  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting 
an  entrance,  and  on  the  first  sabbath  afterwards  sud- 
denly let  loose  his  soldiers  on  the  unsuspecting  inhabi- 
tants, charging  them  to  slay  all  the  men  they  met,  to 
make  slaves  of  the  women  and  children,  and  to  throw 
down  the  city  walls.^ 

His  commands  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The 
streets  of  the  city  and  the  courts  of  the  Temple  raa 
with  blood;  the  walls  were  destroyed,  the  houses 
plundered,  and  a  Syi'ian  garrison  took  up  its  quarters 
in  the  ancient  "  city  of  Daidd,"  the  famous  hill  of  Zion, 
which  overlooked  the  Temple,  and  commanded  the 
approaches  to  it.'  The  Jews  were  unable  to  offer  the 
accustomed  sacrifice,  and  the  daily  offering  ceased  in  the 
month  of  Sivan,  B.C.  167.  Jerusalem  was  now  deserted ; 
her  people  fled  in  all  directions ;  "  her  sanctuary  was 
laid  waste  like  a  wilderness,  her  feasts  were  turned 
into  mourning,  her  sabbaths  into  reproach,  her  honour 
into  contempt.""' 


6  1  Mace.  i.  24—28 ;  2  Mace.  v.  22. 

'  For  the  details  of  the  interview,  see  Livy  xlv.  10. 

S  2  Mace.  V.  24—26. 

»  1  Mace.  i.  33;  Jos.,  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4  (note).       i"  1  Mace.  i.  39. 
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But  tho  persecution  did  not  end  liere.  Antioclius 
now  issued  an  edict  to  compel  uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  a  commissioner  named 
Atlienacus  arrived  ^vith  instructions  to  enforce  com- 
jdiance.  He  first  re-consecrated  tho  Temple  in  honour 
of  Zeus  Olympius  ;*  erected  on  the  brazen  altar  ef  burnt- 
offering  another  in  lionour  of  that  god,  and  offered 
swine's  flesh  upon  it ;  and  introduced  heathen  orgies 
with  all  their  licentious  accompaniments.  When  he 
liad  thus  "  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon 
the  altar,"-  he  passed  an  edict  mjiking  the  observance 
of  any  particidar  of  the  law  of  Moses  a  capital  offence. 
Not  only  were  the  people  forbidden  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  or  read  the  law,  or  practise  circumcision,  but 
every  copy  of  tho  sacred  books  that  could  be  dis- 
covered was  seized,  and  either  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt. 
At  the  same  time,  to  the  horror  of  all  stricter  Jews, 
groves    were    consecrated,    heathen    altars    erected    in 

•  2  Mace.  vi.  2. 

2  1  Mace.  i.  54;   comp.  Dan.  si.  31. 


every  city,  and  every  month  the  people  were  ordered 
to  celebrate  the  bii-thday  of  tho  king  with  sacrifices 
and  festivals.  Moreover,  they  were  forbidden  to  keep 
tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  its  place  they  were 
to  celebrate  the  heathen  feast  of  the  Bacchanalia,  to 
wear  ivy  wreaths  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine, 
and  observe  liis  festival  with  joyous  processions.''  AU 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  tyrjmt" 
suffered  the  most  terrible  tortui-es.  Two  women,  who 
had  ventured  to  circumcise  their  children,  were  dragged 
round  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with  their  babes  hang- 
ing at  their  breasts,  and  then  were  cast  dowa  the 
battlements  into  the  deep  valley  below  the  walls  of  the 
city.  An  aged  man,  named  Eleazai*,  one  of  the  cluefs 
of  the  scribes,  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh.  For  this 
offence  he  was  beaten  to  death,  while  a  mother  and 
her  seven  sons,  who  in  like  manner  had  declined  to 
comply,  were  executed  with  revolting  barbarities.^ 


3  2  Mace.  vi.  3 — 7. 
■»  1  Mace,  i   60—63  ; 


;  Mace,  vi,,  vii. 
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PALESTINE  :— (2)  ORIGIN    OF    ISRAEL  (continued). 

BY    THE    KEV.    WILLIAM    LEE,    D.D.,    EOXBUKGH. 


II. — LINEAGE. 

<TTi  rr~C?HJ]  Israelites  as  a  nation — almost  as  indi- 
Aaduals — were  descended  from  a  single 
race,  the  race  of  Shem,  and  from  a  single 
Semitic  family,  nay,  from  a  single  mem- 
ber of  that  family.  Abraham  is,  in  the  Bible,  always 
recognised  not  only  as  the  founder  of  the  nation,  but  as 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

I.  It  is  not  the  c^se,  certainly,  that  there  was  in  that 
people  no  admixture  whatever  of  non-Abrahamic,  or 
even  of  non- Semitic  races  ;  nor  is  there  any  claim  made 
by  the  inspired  historians  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  an 
absolute  purity  of  blood  on  their  part :  as  if  it  were  a 
point  of  capital  importance  to  exclude  the  notion  that 
alien  races  were  ever,  under  any  conditions,  suffered  to 
intrude  themselves  into  the  sacred  line  of  the  Peculiar 
People  of  God.  It  is  evident,  even  from  the  genealogies, 
that  foreigners  were  in  fact  occasionally  admitted,  not 
only  to  citizenship,  but  as,  in  every  respect,  members  of 
the  Theocracy.^ 

A  curious  but  doubtful  indication  of  one  possible 
source  of  foreign  admixture  is  found  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Exodus  itself.  In  Exod.  xii.  38,  we  are  told  that 
when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Israelites  left  Rameses  for  Succoth,  "  a 
mixed  multitude  also  went  up  with  them."  More  than 
a  year  afterwards  we  find  the  same  "mixed  multi- 
tude "  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  still  accompanying  the 
people  of  Israel  in  their  route  (Numb.  xi.  4).     And  in  a 


1  As  to  the  phrase,  "  An  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  ef .  Lightfoot, 
Philijpiajw,  145;  Trench,  New  Testament  Synonyms,  131. 


passage  in  JosL  viii.  35,  referring  to  the  times  of  the 
conquest  (cf.  Knobel,  Handbuch  zirni  Alien  Test.,  i. 
121),  they  seem  again  to  be  alluded  to.  From  aU  these 
data  it  may  at  least  be  infen-ed  that  a  considerable 
body  of  foreigners,  probably  in  part  Egyptians  (Lev. 
xxiv.  10),  had  availed  themselves  of  the  Exodus  to  leave 
Egypt  with  the  Israelites,  and  had  afterwards  cast  in 
their  lot  Avith  them,  forming  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation  a  part  of  those 
"strangers  in  the  laud  "who  are  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  legislation  of  Moses.  How  far,  however,  this 
"mixed  multitude"  was  ever  incorporated  with  the 
Israelites,  does  not  appear. 

But  there  were  provisions  made  in  the  Mosaic  law 
itself  for  the  naturahsation  of  foreigners.  It  appeal's 
probable  (Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §  139)  that  who- 
ever wished  to  become  an  Israelite  was  required  to  con- 
form to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  Tliere 
were  also  other  conditions.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  in  their  case  on  S2)ecial 
grounds  (Dcut.  xxiii.  3),  no  alien  by  birth  was  wholly 
precluded  from  obtaining  admission  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.  By  an  express  law,  Edomites  and  Egyjitians 
were  permitted  to  "enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  "  in  the  third  generation  (Dent,  xxiii.  8).  In  Uriah 
"  tlie  Hittite  "  we  have  a  well-known  instance  of  a  fully- 
naturalised  Israelite,  who  was  of  Cauaauitish  descent 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  39). 

Then,  as  to  intermarriages  with  foreigners,  such 
unions,  though  they  were  in  most  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  nation  very  rare,  and  ihougli  they  were  ojiposed 
to  public  feeling  (Numb.  xii.  1 ).  especially  in  later  times 
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(Ezra  ix.  2 ;  Jos.,  Antiq.  xi.  8,  §  2 ;  xii.  4,  §  6  ;  Tac,  Hist. 
Y.  5),  having  been  found  by  experience  to  be  full  of 
danger  to  the  purity  of  the  national  faith  (1  Kings  xi.  4; 
svi.  31),  were,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites, 
permissible  by  law,  and  are  known  to  have  at  least 
occasionally  occurred — even  apart  from  the  limitation 
just  referred  to — in  all  periods  of  the  Jewish  history. 
The  practice,  indeed,  was  countenanced  by  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  position  in  Israel.  For  Isaac  and 
Jacob  care  was  taken  to  provide  wives  of  then*  own 
kindred  (Gen.  xxiv. ;  xx\dii.);  but  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
the  latter,  two  married  foreigners — Judah,  a  Canaanite 
woman  named  Shua ;  and  Joseph,  Asenath,  an  Egyptian, 
the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  (1  Chron.  ii.  3; 
Gen.  xlvi.  20).  Moses  himself  married  first  a  Midianite 
(Exod.  ii.  21),  and  afterwards  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian 
wife  (Numb.  xii.  1).  Nor  was  it  only  on  the  one  side 
that  alliances  with  non-Israelites  thus  took  place.  In 
at  least  three  cases  we  read  of  Israelite  women  who 
were  married  to  men  of  alien  race — in  one,  the  husband 
being  an  Egyptian ;  in  another,  an  Ishmaelite ;  in  a 
third,  a  native  of  Tyre  (Lev.  xxiv.  10;  1  Chron.  ii. 
17;  1  Kings  vii.  14).  In  the  times  of  the  Judges 
mixed  marriages  became  comparatively  common.  The 
children  of  Israel  in  those  times  "  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Perizzites, 
the  Hi\-ites,  and  the  Jebusites  ; "  and  "  they  took  their 
daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters 
to  their  sons  "  (Judg.  iii.  5,  6).  After  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  so  many  of  the  Jews,  including  even  their 
piiuces  and  rulers,  entered  into  marriage  with  the 
mixed  foreign  jiopulation  with  which  the  land  seems 
then  to  have  been  filled,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  the  most  severe  measures  to  avert  the  danger  thus 
threatened  to  the  integrity  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the 
nation  (Ezra  ix. ;  x.). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  among  the  direct 
ancestors, "  as  concerning  the  flesh,"  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  are  found  at  least  two  women  of  non-Israelite 
birth — Rahab,  at  whose  house  in  Jericho  Joshua's  spies 
were  hidden,  and  who  afterwards  married  Salmon ; 
and  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth,  the  wife  of  Boaz,  and 
gi-audmother  of  Jesse.  That  the  fact  was  significant 
is  the  more  probable,  because  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
these  two  names — the  only  female  names  (except  Thamar 
and  Bathsheba)  thus  honoured — are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord.  The  latter  case  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  There  are,  indeed,  no  more  striking 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  coimtry  generally,  under 
the  Judges,  than  in  the  history  of  Ruth.  One  of  the 
periodical  famines  to  which  Palestine  was  subject  had 
compelled  a  certain  man  of  Bethlehem- judah  to  emigrate 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons  into  the  land  of  Moab. 
"  The  name  of  the  man  was  Elimelech,  and  the  name  of 
his  wife  Naomi."  Elimelech  died,  and  his  sons  took  them 
wives  of  the  daughters  of  Moab — the  name  of  the  one 
Orpah,  of  the  other  Ruth — and  after  ten  years  died 
also.  When  the  family  was  thus  broken  up,  Naomi 
resolved  to  return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  the  rather 
because  she  heard  that  the  land  again  enjoyed  its  cus- 


tomary plenty,  "  the  Lord  having  visited  his  people  in 
giving  them  bread."  Though  she  urged  her  daughters- 
in-law  to  remain  in  their  own  country,  saying,  "Go, 
return  each  to  her  mother's  house  ;  the  Lord  deal  kindly 
with  you,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me," 
one  of  them  preferred  to  accompany  her  to  the  home 
from  which  she  had  been  so  long  absent.  Orpah  "  went 
back  to  her  people  and  unto  her  gods ; "  but  Ruth  said, 
"  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  .  .  .  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  wiU  lodge ; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God : 
where  thou  diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried. 
The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ought  but 
death  part  thee  and  me.  .  .  .  So  Naomi,"  it  is  added, 
"returned,  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  with  her,  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  and  came  to 
Bethlehem"  (Ruth  i.  1 — 22).  It  is  needless  to  pursue 
the  history  further  than  to  recall  the  fact,  that,  in  Beth- 
lehem, Ruth  "the  Moabitess"  made  a  second  marriage 
by  espousing  Boaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth  of  the 
family  of  Elimelech,"  and  became  "the  mother  of  Obed, 
the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,"  and  therefore 
a  progenitor  of  Him  who  was  at  once  David's  Son  and 
David's  Lord. 

Though,  however,   such  exceptions  to   the  rule   oc- 
curred— occurred,   perhaps,   on  purpose  to   show  the 
Israelites  that  any  virtue  found  among  the  Chosen  Race 
was  due,  not  to  hereditary  qualities,  but  to  the  favour 
of  God ;  and  also,  perhaps,  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
the  eventual  admission,  without  restrictipn,  of  men  of 
every  nation  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God — 
the  rule  was  as  already  stated.    One  of  the  most  remark- 
able facts  indeed,  in   connection  with  the  history  of 
Israel,  is  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  homogeneity  of 
that  people  from  first  to  last.     How  far  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation  was  in  itself  favourable  to  their 
national  progress  upon  the  whole,  is  another  question. 
The  presumption  is  that,  whatever  important  ends  it 
may  have  been  designed  to  serve,  it  was,  in  its  own 
nature,  an  element  of  weakness.     As  a  rule,  the  peoples 
who  have  presented  the   highest  types  of  humanity, 
both  physically  and  intellectually,  who  have  attained 
to  the  greatest  worldly  glory,  and  who  have  exercised 
the  most  important  influence  in  relation  to  the  progress 
of  civilisation  throughout  the  world,  are,  it  is  generally 
agreed  (Prichard,  Researches,  i.  149) — nor  is  the  prin- 
ciple unrecognised  in  sacred  history  (Gen.  vi.  4) — those 
in  whom,  as  with  the  Romans  (see  Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  24), 
there  has  been  a  large  admixtm-e  of  distinct  races.  And 
probably  we  have  here  one  cause,  not  only  of  the  failure 
of  the  Jews — as  far  as  they  did  fail — to  distinguish 
themselves  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  nations, 
otherwise  less  highly  favoured,  in  the  arts,  in  science, 
in  literature,  and  in  arms,  but  of  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous defects  of  their  national  character,  especially 
their  narrowness  of  spirit.     It  is  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  we  here  alone  speak,  and  of  that  there  can  hardly 
be   any  question.     "  We  be  Abraham's  seed,"    was  a 
boast  which,  with  little  qualification,  could  be  made  by 
almost  every  member  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
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By  the  hypothesis  of  Ewald  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
nation,  a  very  different  conclusion  would  be  necessary. 
He  supposes  that  Abraham  and  Jacob,  as  far  as  they 
are  to  bo  regarded  as  historical  persons  at  all,  were 
merely  leaders  of  successive  and  more  or  less  extensive 
migi-ations  [iato  Canaan  from  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
and  that  Jacob's  twelve  sons,  also,  were  in  truth  not, 
as  the  Bible  describes  them,  "  one  man's  sons  "  (Gen. 
xlii.  11),  but  types  of  various  distinct  tribes,  who, 
mingling  vnth  the  older  Hebraic  immigrants,  formed 
the  nation  wliich  was  afterwards  known  as  Israel  (Hist, 
of  Israel,  i.  362,  381  sq.).  But  this  hypothesis  is  not 
only  without  basis  in  any  known  facts,  but  proceeds  on 
principles  of  Biblical  interpretation  wliich  are  wholly 
inadmissible  except  at  the  expense  of  our  fiuth  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  Biblical  history. 

II.  What  was  the  chai'acter — physical,  uitellectxial, 
and  religious-^f  the  people  from  whom  Abraham  him- 
self, and  through  him  the  Israelites,  thus  traced  their 
descent  ? 

The  great  progenitor  of  Israel  was  the  member  of  a 
tribe  which,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  races  now  known  as  Semitic.     The  "  Semitic  " 
races  are  not  so  called  because  in  evei-y  case  they  were 
exclusively  descended  from  the  first-bom  (Gen.  x.  21 ; 
ef.  Rosenmiiller  and  Knobel  in  loc.)  of    Noah.     The 
name  is  genex-ally  used  to   designate  the  Syi'o- Arabic 
nations  as  a  whole,  and  is  so  used  in  the  Bible  itself. 
In  the  tables  of  Gen.  x.,  which  we  have  ah-eady  foimd 
to  be  rather  ethnological  than  genealogical  tables,  the 
children  of  Shem  are  "  Elam,  and  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad, 
and  Lud,  and  Aram  " — names  which,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  identified,  appear  to  represent — (1)  the  Elamites  of 
Susiana;   (2)  the  Assyrians;    (3)  the  Chaldseans,  with 
their  offshoots  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabians ;  (-i)  tlie 
Lydians;  and  (5)  the  Syrians,  including  the  inhalji- 
tants  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,    Syi'ia  Proper,  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  capital,    and  the  region  in  which 
was  eventually  formed  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra.     In 
other  words,   the  Semitic  races  include  the  whole  of 
the  peoples  who  occupied  the  countries  extending  from 
Upper  Mesopotamia   to   the   southern   extremities   of 
Arabia,  and  from  tlie    borders  of  the    Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  (Lenormaut,  Anc. 
Hist.,  i.  59).     Though  to  a  great  extent  peoples  of  mixed 
descent,  embracing  descendants  not  only  of  Shem,  but 
also  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  the  populations  of  this  com- 
paratively  narrow  territory  were    distinguished  by  a 
common  ethnical  character,  as  by  a  common  tj^ie  of 
religious  behef  and  worship,  and  the  possession  of —in 
its  elementary  principles— a  common  language.     That 
the  descendants  of  Shem  must  liave  originally  prepon- 
derated, and  always  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  population   of  the  whole  territory,  or  at  least  in 
some  way  must  have  given   its   distinctive    character 
to  this  population,  the  statements  of   Genesis  do  not 
permit  us  to  doubt. 

The  character  of  the  races  from  which,  through 
Abraham,  the  Israelites  were  thus  derived,  is  of  the 
more  interest  to  us  liecause  the  permanence  of  native 


qualities,  no  less  than  of  customs  and  manners,  among 
iiU  Eastern  peoples,  is  proverbial.  Professor  Rawlinson 
has  noticed  "tlie  stinking  resemblance  to  the  Jewish 
phj-siognomy  [as  familiar  to  us  in  the  Jews  of  the 
present  day]  whicli  is  presented  by  the  sculptured 
effigies  of  the  Assyi-ians"  {Anc.  Man.,  i.  297).  And 
other  as  well  as  more  iraporiant  illHstrations  of  the 
liei-petuation  among  the  Israelites  of  qualities  derived 
from  the  original  Syro-Arabic  races  of  wliich  they  are 
scions,  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

(1.)  T\\G  physical  characteristics  of  the  Semites  are 
to  be  learned  partly  from  history,  partly  from  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  Assyiian  nnd  Babylonian  monuments,  and 
partly — for  these  races  have  existing  representatives,  o£ 
whom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jews,  the  Arabs  are,  on 
many  accounts,  the  most  important — from  th/i  reports 
of  Eastern  travellers.     The   correspondence   between 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  and  the  ancient  Assyrians 
as  regards  physiognomy   has   just  been  noticed.      A 
family  likeness  in  all  physical  qualities  may,  as  far  as 
our  materials  go,  be  traced  among  the  whole  peoples  of 
Semitic  origin.     Speaking*  of  the  various  nations  which 
alike  pass  under  the  name  of  Ai-abians,  M.  Chateau- 
briand  describes  them  from  personal  observation   as 
characterised  by  the  same  traits.    "  Wherever,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  seen  them     .     .     .     they  have  struck  me  as 
rather  tall  than  short  in  stature ;   they  are  well  made 
and  slightly  built ;  the  head  is  oval,  the  brow  high  and 
arched ;  the  nose  aquiline ;  the  eyes  large  and  almond- 
shaped;   the  look  melting  and  fuU  of   sweetness  (le 
regard  humide  et   singulierement  doux) "   {Itineraire, 
quoted  by  Prichard,  Researches,  ii.  588).     According 
to  Professor  Rawlinson,  Chateaubriand's  portrait  of  the 
Bedouin  in  this  passage  presents  traits  which  "  are  for 
the  most  part  common  to  the  Semitic  race  generally," 
being  "  seen  now  alike  iu  the  Arab,  the  Jew,  and  tho 
Chaldsean  of  Kurdistan ;  while,  anciently,  they  not  onljr 
characterised   tho  Assyi-ians,    but    probably  belonged 
also  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  Syrians,  and  other  minor 
Semitic  races  "  (Anc.  Mon.,  i.  298).     As  in  other  races, 
there  were,  of  course,  in  details  considerable  variations  in 
tho  physical  character  of  the  Semites.     On  this  subject 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  second  volume  of 
Prichard's  22esearc7ies  on  the  Braces  of  Manhind,  where 
extracts  from  all  the  different  authorities  will  be  found. 
Even  among  the  Arabs  the  complexion  of  tho  people 
"  displays  great  diversities  in    the  different  countries 
inhabited  by  them "  (Researches,  ii.   597),   from  the 
sickly  yellow  hue  of  the  Ai"abs  near  Muscat  to  the  jet 
black  of  those  of  tlie  low  countries  of  the  Nile  bordering 
on  Nubia.     The  dark  hair  and  eyes  of  perhaps  the  most 
of  tlie  races  are,  in  some  countries  or  individuals,  inter- 
changed for  fair,  sometimes  red,  hair,  a»d  blue  eyes — a 
distinction  also  found  among  the  Jews.     Spare  forms 
and  short  stature  characterise  some  of  these  peoples; 
while  others  are,  as  a  rule,  above  the  average  heiglit, 
and  are  remarkable  for  physical   power  and   strong 
muscular  development  (Researches,  ii.  599,  sq.). 

(2.)  IntellectuaUy,  the  same  authority  assigns  to  the 
Semitic  races  a  very  high  position,  on  this  point  differ- 
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ing-  widely  from  M.  Renan  (see  Histoire  des  Langues 
Seinitiques,  i.  4,  sq.).  "  The  inteUectiial  powers  of  the 
Syro-Arabian  people,"  Dr.  Prichard  says,  "  have  in  all 
ages  equalled  the  highest  standard  of  the  human 
faculties"  (Researches,  ii.  548).  Mr.  Layard  attributes 
to  them  "  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  readiness  of  con- 
ception "  as  their  more  prominent  intellectual  gifts, 
adding,  however,  that  "  these  high  qualities,  which  seem 
to  be  innate  in  them,  they  have  taken  no  pains  to  culti- 
vate or  improve "  (Nineveh,  ii.  239 ;  cf .  Palgi'ave, 
Arabia,  i.  175).  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  views 
adopted  by  M.  Renan  as  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  Semites.  The  views  of  this  learned  author  are 
the  less  to  be  relied  on,  that  they  are  brought  forward  ia 
connection  with  a  theoiy — of  which  some  notice  will  be 
taken  immediately — as  to  the  religious  histoiy  of  these 
peoples ;  and  they  have,  ia  fact,  been  generally  regarded 
by  critics  most  familiar  vrith  the  subject  as  of  little 
value.  He  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognise 
the  fact,  that  the  Semitic  race,  compared  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  represent  in  truth  "  an  inferior  combination 
of  human  nature."  They  were,  he  says,  deficient  in 
scientific  and  philosophical  originality,  had  no  talent 
for  political  organisation ;  with  a  genius  for  some  forms 
of  poetry,  the  range  of  their  imaginative  powers,  both 
in  form  and  expression,  was  extremely  limited;  and 
upon  the  whole  intensity  rather  than  comprehensiveness 
of  mind  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  aU  these  races 
(Histoire  des  Langues  Seinitiques,  i.  4 — 17). 

(3.)  Of  their  ethical  characteristics  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  speak.  If  we  were  in  this  respect  to 
judge  of  these  races  generally,  throughout  all  periods 
of  their  history,  from  such  specimens  as  are  furnished 
in  "the  godless,  gi'aspuig-,  foul-mouthed  Arabs  of  the 
modem  desei't,"  we  should  doubtless  not  only  do  gross 
injustice,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  noticed  (Jewish  Church, 
1st  series,  12),  to  the  Israelites,  but  to  the  whole 
family  of  nations  of  the  same  original  stock.  It  is 
not  necessary,  certainly,  in  the  interests  of  our  faith, 
to  prove  that  no  gi'oss  moral  obliquities  were  found 
in  the  Semitic  character,  oven  as  illustrated  in  that 
particular  nation  which  was  selected  to  become  the 
"  peculiar"  People  of  God.  It  is  from  the  Bible  itself, 
and  from  the  histoiy  in  the  Bible  of  those  men  who 
became  the  most  remai'kable  instruments  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  purest  ethical  system  ever  known,  that 
we  have  disclosed  to  us  some  of  the  darkest  traits  in 
the  natural  disposition  of  these  races.  And  the  less 
hopeful  the  materials  through  which  the  great  work 
assigned  to  the  Chosen  Seed  was  accomplished,  the 
more  must  the  result  tend  to  the  glory  of  God.  Even 
hj  nature  the  Semites,  however,  were  doubtless  no  more 
corrupt  in  moral  principle  than  other  men.  Possibly  a 
turn  for  diiplicity  and  dissimulation  may  have  been  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Semites.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  of  character  amongst  them.  This  is 
seen  even  in  the  family  of  Abi-aham.  Isaac  and  Ishmael, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  and  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  were 
men  remarkable  not  so  mueh  for  the  resemblances  as 


for  the  strong  contrasts  in  whatever  constitutes  the 
ethical  qualities  of  mankind  by  which  they  were,  in 
fact,  distinguished. 

(4.)  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  native  charac- 
teristics of  the  races  from  which  the  Israelites  were 
derived,  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  their  religious 
tendencies.  A  native  superiority  has  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  these  races  in  respect  of  those  faculties,  or 
powers,  or  intuitions  of  the  human  mind  which  have 
relation  to  spiritual  or  religious  truth.  Even  Dr. 
Prichard,  after  referring  to  the  fact,  that  "the  three 
gi-eat  systems  of  theism  which  have  divided  the  civilised 
Avorld  came  forth  from  nations  of  Semitic  origin,"  says, 
"The  Semite  people  alone  appear  to  have  possessed 
sufficient  power  of  absti-action  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
pure  and  immaterial  nature,  and  of  a  governing  mind 
distinct  from  body  "  (Researches,  ii.  548).  But  it  is  by 
M.  Renan,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  that  the 
supposed  possession  by  the  Semitic  races  of  natural 
advantages  in  this  respect  over  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  set  forth  most  elaborately  and  with  the  gi-eatest 
fulness  and  precision  of  statement.  His  position  is, 
that  not  so  much  by  any  superiority  of  intellect  upon 
the  whole,  or  by  any  depth  of  reflection,  or  force  of 
reasoning  beyond  other  races,  as  by  wliat  he  calls  a  higher 
instinct  than  was  given  to  mankind  generally,  a  special 
sense,  an  unfaltering  intuition  ijeculiar  to  themselves,  but 
at  all  events  by  native  powers  possessed  by  them  alone, 
the  Semitic  peoples  generally,  not  excepting  the  Jews,  but 
including  also  all  the  other  Syi'o- Arabic  nations,  were 
enabled  to  find  out  for  themselves  that  which  he  holds 
to  be  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  trae  religion — namely, 
the  unity  of  God ;  that  they  had  a  monotheistic  instinct ; 
and,  indeed,  that  monotheism  was  the  leading  ehai-ac- 
tei-istie  of  the  race,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
then-  history  {Le  Monotheisme  resume  et  exjdique  tous 
les  caracteres  de  la  race  Semitique).  "It  is,"  he  says, 
"  the  glory  of  this  race  that  they  attained  from  their 
earliest  times  (des  ses  premiers  jours)  the  conception  of 
the  Godhead  which  aU  other  peoples  ought  to  adopt 
after  their  example  and  through  faith  in  their  teach- 
ing. They  never  conceived  the  government  of  the  world 
but  as  an  absolute  monarchy;  their  theology  has  not 
advanced  a  step  since  the  time  of  Job ;  the  sublimities 
and  the  aberrations  of  polytheism  have  always  continued 
to  be  alien  to  them  "  (Histoire  Generate,  i.  6,  sq.). 

For  an  examination  of  the  gi-ounds  on  which  this 
hypothesis  professedly  rests,  and  an  exposure  of  its 
entire  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  reader 
must  bo  referred  to  a  masterly  essay  in  Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  (vol.  i.,  p.  341). 
M.  Renan's  object,  of  course,  is  to  accoimt  on  natm-al- 
istic  pi-inciples  for  the  great  part  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind  assigned  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  for  tliat  supernatural  revela- 
tion, made  to  and  by  means  of  that  "  peciiliar  "  People 
of  God,  to  which  the  Christian  world  is  accustomed  to 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  true  faith,  whether  in  the 
elementaiy  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  in  its  full  development  in  the  New.     Row 
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inadequate  it  is  for  sucli  a  purpose  on  tlio  whole  need 
hardly  be  said.  For  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  not  monotheism,  but  Redemption. 
But  even  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  at  variance  with  facts 
known  to  all  the  world. 

As  to  the  Semitic  races  generally,  or  the  Syro-Arabic 
nations,  we  have  already  scon  how  far  we  are  from  ha\Tng 
in  their  history  any  evidence  of  a  monotheistic  instinct. 
Not  to  speak  at  present  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  these 
races  were  very  much  like  tlio  rest  of  the  world.  They 
were  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry,  often  to  idolatry  in 
its  most  corrupt  and  degrading  forms.  From  the  history 
of  Job  and  that  of  Balaam,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  on  other 
grounds  (see  Palgrave,  Arabia,  i.  249),  it  appears  that 
partial  exceptions  were  found  to  this  rule  among  some 
of  the  Arabic  peoples  (whose  descent  from  Abraham 
And  connection  with  Israel  amply  accounts  for  the 
exception).  But  as  to  the  general  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  So  complete,  indeed,  is  the  evidence  against  the 
assumption  as  to  the  prevalence  of  monotheism  through- 
out Western  Asia  from  the  earliest  times,  that  though 
essential  to  his  argument,  M.  Renau  has,  in  a  second 
publication,  in  defence  of  his  origiual  thesis,  been  com- 
pelled, as  Professor  Mas  Miiller  points  out  {Chips,  i. 
346),  practically  to  abandon  it. 

Nor  if  we  confine  our  attention,  as  M.  Renan  some- 
times appears  willing  to  do  {Hist.  i.  6),  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  is  there  even  in  them  found  evidence  of  the 
"  instinct  superieur,"  the  "  sens  special  "  in  favour  of 
monotheism  for  which  he  pleads.  If  the  true  faith  as 
to  the  unity  and  also  as  to  the  perfections  of  God  was 
found  among  this  branch  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  as  we 
know  it  was,  that  faith  was  so  far  from  proceeding 
naturally  or  instinctively  from  the  people  themselves, 
that  it  appears  from  their  whole  history  to  have  been 
•one  which  was  not  less,  but  perhaps  more,  alien  to  them 
by  nature  than  to  all  other  peoples  to  whom  it  has 
through  their  instrumentality  eventually  been  made 
known. 

In  regard  to  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  Semitic 
races,  it  may  indeed  upon  the  whole  be  said  that  no  real 
■distinction  can  in  this  respect  be  found  between  them 
and  other  races  of  mankind. 

in.  In  connection  with  tlie  lineage  of  Israel  it  must 
be  noticed  how  many  of  the  nations  by  whom  that  people 
were,  after  their  conquest  of  Canaan,  sun-ounded,  and 
with  whom,  especially  during  all  their  early  history, 
they  were  brought  most  in  contact,  were  of  near  affinity 
by  blood  to  themselves.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
the  descendants  of  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew,  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Tliore  is  some  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  men  of  the  land  of  Uz,  of  whom  the  patriarch 
Job  is  the  most  eminent  representative.  It  is  probal^lo 
that  in  this  people,  as  well  as  in  the  Buzites,  represented 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarch  just  named  by  ElUiu,  we 
find  descendants  of  two  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  the 
brother  of  Abraham.  But  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Isi'aelites,  there  were  several  peoples — indeed,  large  and 
important  nations — which  could  claim  direct  descent 
from  Abraham  hiraself,  having  indeed  "Abraham  to 


their  father  "  no  less  tndy  than  tho  Chosen  Race,  is  a 
fact  especially  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Little  more  can  here  bo  attempted  than  to  enumerate 
tho  non-Israelitish  Abrahamida3  now  referred  to.  (a) 
The  first  place  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  Ishmaclitcs,  tho 
children  of  that  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  the  Egyptian 
whose  name  they  long  continued  to  bear  (Judg.  viii. 
24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6).  It  was  predicted  of  Ishmael  that, 
because  he  was  Abraham's  son,  God  would  make  of  him 
a  great  nation  (Gen.  xxi.  13,  18) ;  and  tho  destiny  of  that 
nation  was  also  foreshown  :  "  He  wiU  bo  a  wild  man ; 
his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren  "  (Gen.  xvi.  12).  It  is  probable  that 
the  Arab  peoples,  of  whom  the  Ishmaelites  became  an 
important  branch,  existed  long  before  the  days  of 
Ishmael.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Arabia  was  originally  occupied  by  a  Cushitc  race,  and 
that,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Islunael, 
the  chUdi'en  of  Joktan,  a  son  of  Eber,  the  grandson  of 
Shem,  had  also  formed  settlements  in  tho  same  country. 
Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  probable  that  tho  nomadic  and 
predatory  habits  of  the  Ishmaelites  characterised  "  the 
children  of  tho  East "  from  the  earliest  times.  Although, 
however,  the  prevalent  notion — a  notion  without  wan-ant 
in  Scripture — that  the  whole  Arab  nation  was  originally 
Ishmaelite,  and  had  derived  at  once  its  existence  and 
its  more  distinctive  character  from  Ishmael,  must  be 
disca,rded,  it  is  certain  that  among  the  people  to  which 
the  son  of  Hagar  attached  himself,  and  whose  habits  he 
adopted,  his  descendants  for  long  formed  one  of  the 
most  important,  and,  ultimately,  the  princiiial  nation. 
They  appear  to  have  chiefly  occupied  those  districts  of 
Arabia  which  lay  nearest  to  Palestine,  thus  dwelling 
"  in  the  presence  of  then-  brethren."  It  may  be  added 
that,  according  to  tho  tables  of  Genesis  (xxv.  12),  they 
were  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes.  Tho  names 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a  form 
(Gen.  xxv.  16)  which  proves  this  fact,  and  itself,  there- 
fore, indicates  how  soon  the  prediction  that  he  would 
become  "  a  great  nation "  must  have  been  accom- 
plished, {b)  Another  Arab  people,  descended  like  the 
Ishmaelites  from  Abraham,  though  by  a  different 
mother,  is  found  in  the  Midianites.  Tho  marriage  of 
Abraham  to  Keturah  probably  took  place  in  the  life- 
time of  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  6) ;  and  of  this  miion  were 
born  six  sons — Zimram,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian, 
Ishbak.and  Shuah — all  of  whom  probably  became  head^ 
of  separate  tribes.  Of  these  tribes,  always  excepting 
the  Midianites,  we  hardly  know  anything.  A  descendant 
of  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  tho  list,  Shua, 
appears  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  friends  of  Job 
(Jol5  ii.  U)-  The  whole  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
portioned  by  Abraham,  and  sent  forth  in  tho  lifetime 
of  their  father  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  "the  east 
country  "  (Gen.  xxv.  6)— a  phrase  variously  understood 
as  signifying  the  Arabian  desert  east  of  Palestine,  or 
the  whole  territory  of  Arabia.  But  in  regard  to  tho 
Midianites  our  information  is  comparatively  complete. 
The  Midianites  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  tho 
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history  of  Moses,  who,  when  he  fled  from  Egypt,  took 
up  his  residence  in  their  territories  and  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs  (Exod.  ii.  15) ;  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  the  trans- Jordanic  provinces 
(Numb.  xxiL  4;  xxr.  17 ;  xxxi.  2)  ;  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Judges,  but  especially  of  Gideon  (Judg'.  vi.;  vii.), 
by  whom  their  power,  as  one  of  the  most  active  and 
bitter  of  the  early  enemies  of  Israel,  was  finally  broken. 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  people 
in  the  time  of  Moses  is  furnished  by  the  account  of  the 
spoil  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  victory  gained 
by  Israel  over  Midian.  Besides  jewels,  and  gold  chains, 
bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  and  tablets,  of  which  "  the 
offering  to  the  Lord"  "was  16,750  shekels,"  there 
were  575,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses 
(Numb.  xxxi.).  In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  though  from 
a  more  settled  and  pastoral  tribe,  the  Midianites  appear 
to  have  now  become  a  desert-horde,  living  chiefly  by 
plunder,  they  were  probably  in  number,  if  not  in  wealth, 
even  in  a  better  position  than  before  their  terrible  defeat 
by  the  armies  of  Moses.  "  They  came  up  "  to  the  laud 
of  Israel,  it  is  said,  "  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents ; 
and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude  ;  for  both 
they  and  their  camels  were  without  number"  (Judg. 
vi.  5).  In  the  battle  of  Jezreel,  already  referred  to,  the 
army  of  Midian  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  about 
135,000  men  (Judg.  viii.  10).  Israel,  it  may  be  noted, 
suffered  not  more  from  their  open  acts  of  hostility  than 
from  their  too  successful  attempts  (Numb.  xxv.  18)  to 
lead  them  astray  from  the  injunctions  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  in  which  direction  it  is  supposed  their  influence 
was  the  more  powerful  and  effectual  in  consequence 
of  the  blood  relationship  between  the  two  peoples, 
through  their  common  descent  from  Abraham.  (c) 
The  Edomites  were  another  people  in  the  same  position. 
Isaac.  Abraham's  son  in  the  line  of  the  Divine  promise, 
had  himseK  twin  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  of  whom  we 
are  told  that,  even  before  their  birth,  God  "  loved  Jacob 
and  hated  Esau"  (Mai.  i.  2),  or  selected  the  one  and 
rejected  the  other  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  the 
Chosen  Line.  Although,  however,  the  peculiar  bless- 
ings of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  were  conferred  on 
Jacob,  Esau  found  that  for  him  also  a  great  destiny  was 
reserved.  "  Behold,"  he  was  told,  in  words  which 
obviously  looked  far  beyond  his  own  day,  "thy  dwelling 
shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of 
heaven  from  above  ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live, 
and  shalt  serve  thy  brother;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 


when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt 
break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  39,  40). 
Esau  hunseLf,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  migrated 
with  his  Canaanitish  wives  to  the  country  which  after- 
wards became  the  home  of  his  descendants.  This  was 
Mount  Seir,  a  mountainous  but  fertile  region  to  the 
south  of  Palestine  which  had  long  been  occupied  by  the 
Horites,  whose  territories  they  at  first  shared,  but 
afterwards,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Exodus,  took 
possession  of.  The  Horites  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  Troglodytes ;  and  the  Edomites  now,  if  not 
before,  adopted  ia  this  respect  their  habits.  That  the 
caves  or  grottoes  cut  out  of  the  soft  sandstone  so 
common  in  that  region,  which  they  thus  made  their 
dwellings,  were  often  habitations  possessing  ample 
accommodation  and  not  without  architectural  beauty, 
is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  remarkable  city  of 
Petra.  Their  history,  which  goes  down  to  the  period 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (Josephus, 
B.  J.,  iv.  1),  is  too  long  to  be  told  here.  In  proof  of 
their  importance  as  a  people,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  a  list  of 
eight  kings  is  given  who  "reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom 
before  there  reigned  any  king  in  Israel."  It  was  long 
before  they  forgot,  if  they  ever  wholly  forgot,  theii- 
hereditary  enmity  to  the  Chosen  People.  Of  that 
enmity  we  find  traces  not  only  in  their  refusal  to  allow 
theii'  "  brother  Israel "  (Numb.  xx.  14)  to  pass  through 
their  land  dui-ing  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
though  the  request  was  made  under  circumstances  of 
the  utmost  urgency,  but  from  the  terms  in  which  we 
find  them  denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Isa.  xxxiv. 
5;  Ixiii.  3;  Ezek  XXV.  13;  Am 03  i.  11,  &c.).  The 
warlike  character  of  Esau  was  likewise  perpetuated 
in  the  latest  of  his  descendants.  They  were  ultimately 
brought  into  close  alliance  with  their  ancient  foes.  But, 
according  to  Josephus  {B.  J.,  iv.  4)  the  children  of 
Israel  found  reason  to  dread  the  children  of  Esau  no 
less  as  allies  than  as  open  enemies.  Even  in  his  own 
day  that  historian  describes  them  as  "  a  tui'bulent  and 
unruly  race  .  .  .  rushing  to  battle  as  if  they  were  going 
to  a  feast." 

So  much  as  to  the  lineage  of  Israel.  It  only  remains 
to  give,  in  the  succeeding  article,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
circumstances  imder  which  they  came  into  existence 
as  a  nation,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  whose 
most  sacred  associations  are  connected  with  their 
history. 
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(T  is  with  almost  startling  suddenness  that 
Samuel  presents  himself  again  on  the 
sacred  page.  The  ark,  on  its  restoration 
by  the  Philistines,  had  halted  at  Kirjath- 
jearim,  and  had  not  been  replaced  in  the  old  sanctuary 
at  Shiloh.  Why  this  was,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps 
Sluloh  had  fallen  into  the  Phihstincs'  power,  after  the 
defeat  at  Eben-ezer,  and,  with  the  country  round,  still 
remaiuod  in  then-  hands.  Samuel's  connection  with 
Shiloh  had  consequently  entirely  ceased.  He  starts 
forth  from  obscurity,  whence  we  know  not,  in  the  time 
of  the  nation's  deepest  depression,  when,  down-trodden 
by  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Philistines,  calamity 
was  beginning  to  do  its  appointed  work,  and  they  were 
awakening  to  the  truth  that  their  unfaithfulness  to  their 
covenant  ■with  their  God  was  the  origin  of  then-  national 
disasters.  Wearied  with  their  infatuated  sei-vice  of  the 
idols,  which  could  not  help  or  profit  them  in  the  hour 
of  their  distress,  the  thirst  for  "  the  Hving  God  "  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  nation's  heart.  Jehovah  had 
departed  from  them,  and  went  no  more  out  with  their 
armies;  "and  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after 
Jehovah "  (1  Sam.  "vdi.  2).  Samuel  weU  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  this  change  in  the  people's  feelings. 
It  was  the  hour  he  had  been  long  looking  for  and  pray- 
ing for,  when  he  might  lead  Israel  back  to  Him  from 
whom  they  had  so  deeply  revolted.  The  only  remedy 
for  their  e\Tls  was  a  national  reformation.  And  this 
reformation  must  be  a  thorough  one.  There  must  be 
no  halting  between  two  opinions.  The  worship  of  Je- 
hovah was  not  to  be  joined  in  unholy  alliance  with  the 
foul  rites  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  roimd  about.  If 
they  professed  to  "  return  unto  the  Lord,"'  it  must  be 
"  with  all  their  hearts."  The  "  strange  gods,"  "  Baalim 
and  Ashtaroth,"  must  be  "  put  away  from  among  them." 
If  they  wished  for  a  restoration  of  Jehovah's  favour, 
they  must  "  prepare  their  hearts,"  direct  them,  and  set 
them  firmly  in  devout  allegiance  to  Him,  and  "serve  Him 
only."  Then,  and  then  only,  would  He  "  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (viii.  3).  Such  was 
Samuel's  call  to  repentance,  nor  was  it  unheeded.  "  The 
chUdi-en  of  Israel  did  put  away  Baahm  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  served  Jehovah  only"  (ver.  4).  To  seal  the 
national  reformation,  Samuel  proclaimed  a  solemn  day 
of  penitence  and  prayer.  The  place  of  assembly  was 
Mizpeh  {Ham-mizpek,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "tlie  watch- 
tower,"  or  "look-out  post"),  one  of  the  many  "high 
places  "  consecrated  by  early  religious  rites  designated 
by  that  name.  Its  locality  is  not  defined,  but  it  may 
probably  be  identified  with  the  place  of  that  name  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  scene,  pi-eviously,  of  the 
gathering  of  the  tribes  to  "  take  ad  vice "  and  "speak 
then"  minds,"  in  the  case  of  the  outrage  on  the  Levitc's 
concubine  at  Gibeah  (Judg.  xis.  30 ;  xx.  1),  and,  subse- 


quently, of  the  election  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  17).  On  this 
hallowed  spot  the  assembled  trU)es  made  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  sin,  accompanying  their  confession 
with  fasting,  and  with  a  symbolical  rite,  probably  in- 
dicative of  deep  penitence — "  drawing  watci*,  and  pour- 
ing it  on  the  ground  before  Jehovah."'  We  may 
gather  from  the  words  used,  that  on  this  occasion 
Samuel  was  now  for  the  first  time  formally  accepted  by 
the  popular  voice  in  the  character  of  judge  (ver.  6). 
The  Philistines  took  alarm  at  this  unwonted  combina- 
tion, and,  headed  by  their  lords,  put  in  motion  the  whole 
forces  of  then-  nation  to  suppress  the  movement.  Full 
of  alarm  at  the  consequence  of  their  rashness,  the 
Israelites,  hopeless  of  making  a  stand  against  those 
whose  superiority  they  had  so  long  acknowledged, 
betook  themselves  to  Samuel,  and  entreated  h\m  to 
raise  an  earnest  and  continuous  prayer  that  Jehovah 
would  deHver  them.  While  ho  was  offering  a  sucking 
lamb  as  a  whole  burnt- offering,  in  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
and  ciying  to  the  Lord  with  prevailing  intercession,  the 
Philistines  burst  upon  Israel  with  their  imited  army. 
But  God  fought  for  Israel.  As  when  Joshua  was  fight- 
ing with  the  Canaanites  at  Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  11), 
and  Barak  was  pursuing  Jabin's  host  across  the  plain 
of  Kishon  (Judg.  v.  20,  21),  He  '•  who  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind"  (Ps.  civ.  3),  manifested  His  power  against  the 
enemies  of  His  people.  A  thimder-storm  of  more  than 
usual  violence  broke  on  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and 
threw  them  into  confusion.  The  Israehtes  followed  up 
the  advantage,  and  charging  down  on  the  disordered 
army,  drove  them  before  them,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  on  the  very  groimd  where  twenty  years  before 
they  liad  sustained  their  tremendous  defeat,  when  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken  (iv.  1 — 11).  To  commemorate 
this  great  deliverance,  Samuel  set  up  a  standing-stone, 
or  pillar,  to  which  he  gave  the  name — already  used  by 
anticipation  (iv.  1 ;  v.  1) — of  Eben-ezer  ("  the  stone  of 
help  "),  saying,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us " 
(vii.  12).  This  decisive  victoiy,  the  first,  and  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  military  exploit  of  Samuel,  esta- 
blished his  authority  as  judge.  Even  when  the  military 
leadership  was  transferred  to  Saul,  on  his  election  as 
king,  the  ci\al  administration  of  justice  remained  \vith 
Samuel,  and  "  ho  judged  Israel  all  the  dsiys  of  his 
hfc  "  (ver.  15).  In  pursuance  of  his  duties  as  judge,  he 
made  an  annual  circuit,  holding  sessions  at  three  of  the 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  land.  Bethel,  GUgal,  and 
Mizpeh ;  and  "  judged  Israel  in  all  these  places  "  (ver. 

'  The  Targum  interpretation  of  this  rite,  which  has  been  very 
variously  explained,  is  probably  the  correct  one  :  "  They  poured 
out  their  heart  like  water  in  penitence  to  the  Lord."  Compare 
Ps.  xxii.  14;  Lain.  ii.  19,  where  the  expression  "poured  out  like 
water  "  is  used  to  denote  inward  dissolution,  through  pain,  misery, 
and  distress.      (See  Eeil  on  Samuel,  in  loc) 
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16).  His  fixed  home  was  in  his  native  city  of  Ramah, 
where  "  he  bnilt  an  altar  to  Jehovah,"  as  a  religious 
centre  for  the  tribes  resorting  thither  for  judicial  pur- 
poses (ver.  17).  Another  more  immediate  result  of  the 
victory  of  Eben-ezer  was  that  the  Philistines  were 
completely  cowed  into  submission.  Not  only  did  they 
cease  from  their  predatory  inroads  on  the  Isi-aelitish 
territory,  but  such  was  the  courage  inspired  by  Samuel's 
vigorous  government,  that  the  Israelites  themselves 
made  reprisals,  attacking  the  Philistines  in  their  own 
territory,  and  recovering  from  them  the  cities  which 
had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Samuel,  the  last,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
judges  of  Israel.  No  one  of  those  who  preceded  him 
in  that  office  appears  to  have  exercised  such  wide  au- 
thority. If  not  the  whole  nation,  certainly  the  southern 
tribes  were  united  under  his  firm  and  beneficent  sway. 
"  This,"  writes  Dean  Milman,^  "  was  his  great  achieve- 
ment, the  crowning  point  of  his  service  to  Israel  and 
the  God  of  Isi-ael :  the  scattered  and  disunited  tribes 
became  again  a  nation.  The  rival  tribes  Ephraim 
and  Judah  make  common  cause  against  the  common 
enemy;  and  the  more  distant  tribes  do  not  seem  to 
withhold  their  allegiance."  He  thus,  in  a  marked 
manner,  stood  between  the  new  and  old,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  The 
recognition  of  Saul  as  king  of  all  Israel  would  have 
been  an  impossibility  had  not  the  judgeship  of  Samuel 
already  brought  about  a  cohesion  between  the  dis- 
organised members  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and 
afEorded  them  practical  experience  of  the  benefits  of 
national  union. 

The  latter  days  of  Samuel's  administration  prepared 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  iii 
another  manner,  for  which  he  can  have  been  little  pre- 
pared, and  which  must  have  betm,  to  one  of  such  un- 
sullied justice  and  purity  of  conduct,  a  soui'ce  of  the 
deepest  mortification,  as  it  went  to  show  that  piety  is 
not  hereditary.  Samuel  was  doomed  to  witness  iu  his 
own  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah,"  whom,  iu  his  declining 
years,  he  had  associated  with  him  ia  his  judicial  func- 
tions, the  same  corrupt  abuse  of  their  high  position,  of 
which  he  had  seen  so  scandalous  an  example  in  the  sons 
of  Eli.  They  did  not  follow  the  rectitude  of  their  high- 
minded  father,  but  abusing  their  privilege  to  their  own 
gain,  they  "turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  bribes, 
and  perverted  judgment"  (viii.  1 — 3).  The  perversion 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  these  degenerate  young  men 
heightened  the  popular  dissatisfaction  at  the  contrast 
between  Israel  and  the  surroimdiug  nations.  "They 
had  tried  judges  long  enough,  and  were  weary  of  them. 
If  they  only  had  a  king  to  judge  them  in  peace,  and 
head  their  forces  in  time  of  war,  all  would  be  well."  A 
deputation,  therefore,  from  the  whole  nation,  "  all  the 


1  Bidonj  of  the  Jews,  bk.  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 

-  The  firstborn  of  Samuel  is  called  "  Vaslini,"  according  to  our 
present  text,  in  1  Chron.  vi.  28.  This  name  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  •'JCI,  v'slieiii  ("  the  second  "),  the  name  of  the  elder  son, 
Joel,  having  dropped  out  j  so  that  it  should  be  read,  "And  the 
sons  of  Samuel,  Joel,  and  the  second,  Abiah," 


elders  of  Israel,"  came  to  Ramah,  and  made  known  to 
Samiiel  their  desire  for  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. "  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  iir 
thy  ways  :  now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us,  like  all  the 
nations  "  (chap.  viii.  5). 

There  is  one  feature  of  Samuel's  character  belongiu<>- 
to  this  period,  which  must  not  be  left  altogether  un- 
noticed. Samuel,  we  learn  from  an  incidental  mention 
of  the  historian  (ix.  9),  was  not  known  among  the  people 
as  "a  prophet"  {iiabi),  but  as  "a  seer"  (roeh),  or 
"  gazer "  (Hhozeh)— one,  that  is,  divinely  gifted  with 
intuition  into  matters  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  iu  general.  This  keenness  of  sight  was  be- 
lieved to  extend  not  to  things  future  only,  nor  to  be 
limited  to  matters  of  great  and  pressing  importance, 
but  to  embrace  comparatively  insignificant  trifles.  If 
cattle  had  strayed,  it  was  not  considered  a  degradation 
of  the  seer's  office  to  consult  him  how  they  were  to  be 
recovered.  When  Saul's  servant  found  himself  and  his 
master,  after  their  three  days'  fruitless  search,  within 
easy  reach  of  Samuel's  home,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as 
the  uatm-al  way  out  of  their  difficulty  that  they  should 
apply  to  "  the  seer,"  with  a  petty  present — a  little  bread, 
or  a  small  coin — in  their  hand,  by  way  of  fee,  and  call  in 
the  aid  of  his  supernatural  gift  to  recover  tho  lost 
asses.  If  such  an  application  seems  to  us  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  degrading  him 
to  the  level  of  a  cunning  man,  or  soothsayer,  we  must 
remember  the  low  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
Israelites  at  that  period,  and  that  their  estimate  would 
be  very  different  from  ours.  Divination,  as  with  all 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  people,  held  a  very  definite 
place  in  the  Israelitish  life.  They  were  accustomed  to 
have  recourse  to  the  possessors  of  or  pretenders  to  super- 
natiu-al  knowledge,  on  all  occasions  of  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. To  have  pronounced  all  such  proceedings  un- 
lawful, and  have  forbidden  them  altogether,  would  have 
been  to  incur  the  risk  of  driving  them  to  forbidden 
arts,  the  consultation  of  witches  and  the  like.  In  this 
gift  of  proj)hetic  sight,  God  suppHed  his  people  with 
a  legitimate  substitute  for  divination,  and  by  the  reeog- 
nised  superiority  of  the  possessors  of  it  to  ordinary 
soothsayers,  and  the  infallibility  of  their  utterances, 
was  leading  them  to  a  recognition  of  himself  as  a 
God  of  truth,  higher  and  greater  than  all  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  around  them.  It  was  an  important  step 
iu  the  education  of  the  people,  that  the  "man  of 
God  "  shoxild  be  universally  recognised  as  "  an  honour- 
able man,"  whose  words  "came  surely  to  pass"(ix. 
6).  That  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  should  be  consulted 
about  strayed  asses,  shocks  our  moral  sense.  If  it 
did  not  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  Israelites,  it  was 
because  their  standpoint  was  lower  than  ours,  and  that 
this  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift  was  a  portion  of 
their  rehgious  education.  It  was  one  of  the  "  sundry 
portions  and  divers  manners  "  in  which  God  saw  fit  to 
"  speak  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,"  to  prepare 
them,  by  very  gradual  advances,  for  the  more  perfect 
revelation,  when  He  should  "  speak  unto  us  by  a  Son  " 
(Heb.  i.  1). 
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BIBDS.  I 

^ODERN  zoologists  divide  the  sub-king- 
dom Vertebrata  into  these  three  sixb-  | 
divisions  —  the  Mammalia,^  Sauropsida,  | 
and  Ichthycrpsida ;  the  fii-st  comprehend- 
ing the  class  Mammalia,  the  second  those  of  Aves  and  j 
Reptiha,and  the  last  those  of  the  Amphibia  and  Pisces.  | 
From  the  Mammalia,  which  we  have  already  considered, 
we  come  to  the  class  Aves,  or  Birds,  to  which  we  find 
vai-ious  allusions  in  the  sacred  writings.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  birds  on  the  whole  are  related  more  closely 
to  reptiles  than  to  mammals.  In  accordance,  therefore, 
with  their  essential  morphological  affinities  the  classes 
Birds  and  Reptiles  are,  as  we  have  just  stated,  placed  in 
the  same  great  siib- division,  the  Sauropsida,  i.e.,  "lizard- 
like  animals."  There  are  marked  characters  which 
separate  these  two  classes,  as  the  very  obvious  one  that 
in  reptiles  the  blood  is  cold — not  much  warmer,  that  is 
to  say,  than  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  live — whilst  in  birds  the  blood  is  warm  as  in  mam- 
mals. Again,  in  birds  there  can  bo  no  direct  mixture 
of  venous  with  arterial  blood ;  in  reptiles  there  is  this  mix- 
ture. But  the  resemblances  between  birds  and  reptiles 
are,  notwithstanding,  very  strong  and  sometimes  very 
curious.  Every  rearer  of  chickens  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  young  birds  are  provided  with  a  hard  knob  or 
tubercle  on  the  extreme  tip  of  the  upper  beak  for  breaking 
the  shell  when  ready  for  hatching ;  now  amongst  reptiles, 
the  young  of  the  Clielonia  (tortoises  and  turtles)  and 
the  Opliidia  (snakes)  are  similarly  provided.  It  seems 
a  strange  anomaly  that  any  bird  should  possess  actual 
teeth,  and  no  known  adult  bird  possesses  reptilian- like 
teeth ;  and  yet  strange  to  tell,  in  the  embryos  of  parrots 
and  the  parrot  family  [Psittacince),  rudimentary  teeth 
have  been  observed,  while  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
(1872)  some  remains  of  a  remarkable  fossil-bird  were 
found  in  the  upper  cretaceous  shale  of  Kansas  (U.S.A.), 

1  Since  the  articles  on  the  Mammalia  were  written  we  have 
received  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce  on  a  few 
Acoadian  names  of  animals  :  one  which  he  has  discovered  throws 
light  on  the  moaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  oo7i?m,  mentioned 
only  in  Isa.  xiii.  21  (see  margin),  and  rendered  in  the  text  "  doleful 
creatures,"  which,  together  with  jackals,  should  inhabit  desolate 
Babylon.  In  the  astrological  tablets,  Mr.  Sayce  tells  us  that  lions 
(in  Accadian  lig  nialchi,  i.e.,  literally  "great  beasts"),  are  always 
associated  with  animals  called  lig-barri,  whose  inroad  into  Babylon 
was  to  be  feared.  Lig-harra  he  has  discovered  to  be  represented 
in  Assyrian  by  the  word  a-I;?iu,  which  is  probably  the  singular 
of  the  Hebrsw  ocluni  (c'ni<).  Now  barra  may  mean  "  striped  ;" 
80  Ug-bana  means  "the  striped  beast."  The  Hebrew  word  etymo- 
logically  points  to  some  "  lamentably  howling  "  animal,  and  thus 
we  think  that  striped  hyenas  are  intended  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah. 
The  ancient  Babylonians  often  gave  animals  names  either  from 
some  peculiarity  in  size  or  character,  or  from  the  countries  whence 
they  were  derived.  The  lion,  being  the  largest  carnivorous  animal 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  was  called  the  "  big-beast ;"  the 
dog,  from  its  docility,  was  called  lig-cu,  i.e.,  "the  tame  beast ;  " 
one  of  the  names  for  the  wolf  was  lig-bi-7ri<,  i.e.,  the  "beast  that 
devours,"  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Biblical  expression,  "  a 
ravening  [feeding  with  rapacity]  wolf "  (Gen.  xlix.  27  ;  Ezek.  ixii. 
27;  Mitt.  vii.  15).  The  hart,  Mr.  Sayce  tells  us,  has  the  pretty 
name  of  "  born  of  the  star  "  in  Accadian. 


indicating  that  it  was  aquatic  and  carnivorous  in  habits, 
differing  widely  from  all  known  birds  in  having  bi-con- 
cave  vortebi"8e  and  weU-developed  teeth  in  Iwth  jaws. 
Here  is  further  interesting  evidence  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  two  classes  Birds  and  RcptUes. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  creation  given  in 
the  fir.st  chapter  of  Genesis,  birds  are  said  to  have  niado 
their  appearance  on  the  earth  on  the  fifth  day,  together 
with  creeping  creatures  that  have  life,  sea-monsters, 
and  other  animals  with  which  the  waters  teem  ;  in  verse 
20  our  Bible  reads,  "  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  mo\'ing  creature  that  hatli 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  held  that  birds  were  produced  from 
the  waters  and  not  from  the  eai-th  like  mammals  (sec 
verse  24);  similarly  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgat?,  the 
Taro-umim,  Luther,  and  some  modem  translators  ;  but 
both  the  verbs  in  the  Hebrew  are  impei-ative,  "  Let  tho 
waters  swarm  with  living  swarms,  and  let  fowl  fly  above 
the  earth,"  &c.  Indeed,  in  chap.  ii.  19,  birds  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  produced  from  the  earth. 

The  following  Hebrew  words  generally  stand  for 
birds:  'op/i,  literally  "awing,"  hence  "winged  animals" 
or  "birds  ;"  'ait,  "  a  bird  of  prey,"  from  a  root  signify- 
ino-"to  rush  upon;"  and  tsippor,  "a  small  bird,"  or 
"  bird  of  any  kind,"  from  a  root  meaning  to  "twitter" 
or  "  chii-p." 

Birds  were  used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
though  probably  not  to  the  extent  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Egyptians ;  several  birds  were  expressly 
disallowed  as  food  by  the  Levitical  law,  which,  indeed, 
does  not  differ  much  from  modern  English  custom. 
All  birds  of  prey,  whether  diuraal  or  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  were  forbidden,  such  as  vultures,  eagles,  hawks, 
buzzards,  owls.  Hence  the  whole  order  of  Raptorcs 
was  shunned  as  being  repulsive  and  cruel,  feeding  upon 
other  animals  or  upon  carrion;  though  the  flesh  of 
young  eagles  and  hawks  was  by  some  nations  recom- 
mended and  eaten  as  delicacies.  Aristotle  expressly 
mentions  the  sweet  and  nourishing  food  afforded  l)y 
the  flesh  of  young  hawks  {Eist.  An.  vi.  7).  The  raven 
{Corviis  corax),  and  doubtless  all  the  family  of  the  Cor- 
vidw,  as  represented  in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times,  such 
as  the  jackdaw,  hooded  crow,  rook,  alpine  chough,  &c., 
were  avoided.  Some  of  the  cursorial  or  "running" 
birds,  as  tho  ostrich;  many  of  the  graUatores  or 
"  waders,"  as  the  heron,  bittern,  stork,  and  ibis  ;  a  few 
of  the  natatores  or  "  swimmers,"  as  the  greedy  pelican 
and  the  cormorant,  wore  forbidden  as  food  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  Domestic  poultry,  common  and  familiar 
enough  in  Palestine  in  our  Lord's  time,  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  unknown  there  before  the  Babylonish  caji- 
tivity.  "  Fatted  fowl  "  are  indeed  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
iv.  23  (Heb.  Bib.  v.  3),  as  amongst  the  good  things  sup- 
plied for  Solomon's  table ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
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believing  that  such  things  are  intended  by  the  Hebrew 
words  barbarim  abusim,  about  the  meaning  of  which 
there  is  nothing  but  conjecture.  It  is  not  improbable 
the  ancient  Hebrews  domesticated  the  pigeon,  though 
there  is  no  direct  statement  to  this  effect.  A  pair  of 
turtle-doves  or  yoimg  pigeons  was  ordered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  kid  or  a  lamb  as  sin  or  trespass  offering  in 
the  case  of  poor  people  (Lev.  xii.  6 ;  Numb.  vi.  10) ;  and 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  we  read  of  a  tm'tle- 
dove  and  a  young  pigeon  (Gen.  xv.  9).  A  passage  in 
Isaiah  (Ix.  8)  points,  somewhat  indefinitely  it  is  true,  to 
the  domestication  of  pigeons  by  the  Hebrews :  "  Who 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their 
wiudows  ?"  like  doves  flying  to  their  dovecots,  alluding 
perhaps  to  the  towers  with  latticed  openings  for  the 
pigeons,  which  stUl  fly,  as  of  old,  to  theii*  homes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  Eastern  villages  and  towns. 
Kefereuce  to  the  wonderful  migratory  habits  of  some 


was  considered  under  the  especial  care  of  the  deity, 
and  it  was  sacrUego  to  molest  it.  The  quiet  repose 
and  security  of  the  house  of  God  is  beautifully  depicted 
in  very  familiar  words  :  '•  Tea,  the  sj)arrow  h.th  found 
an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herseK,  where  she 
may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
my  King,  and  my  God  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3). 

Dr.  Tristram  tells  us  that  to  the  present  day  "  the 
Moslem  cherish  tenderly  any  birds  which  resort  to  tho 
mosques,"  adding,  "  woe  betide  the  reckless  stranger 
who  should  meddle  Avith  them !  The  storks  seem  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  immunity,  as  do  the  doves  aaid  other 
birds  which  rest  in  numbers  in  such  situations "  {Nat. 
Hist.  Bib.,  p.  160). 

The  Levitical  law,  which  ever  inculcated  humane 
feelings  towards  animals,  forbade  the  taking  of  an  old 
bird  together  with  its  yoimg,  as  being  unjust  to  take 
advantage  of  maternal  instinct  which  leads  the  parent 
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birds  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Bible.  Who  wiU 
not  call  to  mind  with  unceasing  pleasure  the  poet's 
description  of  spring  ? — "  Lo !  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land"  (Cant.  ii.  11, 12),  or 
the  prophet's  pathetic  expostulations  with  unrepentant 
Judah  ? — "  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her 
appointed  times;  and  the  turtle  and  the  crane  and 
the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming;  but 
my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord " 
(Jer.  viii.  7). 

Song-birds  as  pets  are  veiy  common  now  in  the  East 
both  amongst  Jews  and  Moslems,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  ancient  Jews  tamed  some  kinds.  That  young 
birds  were  taken  from  their  nests  either  for  food  or 
domestication  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxii.  6 ;  whilst  the 
passage  in  Job  (xli.  5),  "Wilt  thou  play  with  him 
[leviathan]  as  with  a  bird  ?  "  looks  very  like  a  reference 
to  tame  song-birds.  Birds  resorting  to  sacred  edifices, 
not  only  amongst  the  Jews  and  other  Eastern  nations, 
but  amongst  Europeans  also,  were  regarded  as  deserv- 
ing protection.     A  bird  that  biiUt  its  nest  on  a  temple 


bird  to  hazard  her  own  safety  in  protection  of  her  little 
ones  (Deut.  xxii.  6\ 

The  rapid  flight  of  a  bu-d  is  employed  as  a  figure 
to  express  the  transient  natm-e  of  earthly  things.  "  As 
for  Ephraim,  then-  glory  shall  fly  away  like  a  bird" 
(Hos.  ix.  11). 

The  singing  of  birds  is  alluded  to  in  Cant.  ii.  12,  as 
one  of  the  harbingers  of  spiing;  also  in  Ps.  civ.  10, 
12.  "  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  vaUeys.  .  .  . 
By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habi- 
tation, which  sing  among  the  branches."  "In  this 
passage,  as  the  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  the  trees  which 
overhang  the  water-courses,  or  wadies  and  rivers  of  the 
coxmtry,  the  singing  of  the  different  species  of  warblere 
(Turdidce)  is  perhaps  pointed  to,  and  especially  the 
bulbul  and  nightingale,  both  of  which  throng  tho  trees 
that  fringe  the  Jordan  and  abound  in  all  the  wooded 
vaUeys,  filling  the  air  in  ^arly  spring  with  the  rich 
cadence  of  their  notes  "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  161). 

Birds  were  generally  caught  in  snares  «r  nets,  and  to 
this  there  is  frequent  allusion  in  the  Bible,  the  references 
being  for  the  most  part  metaphorical  to  express  either 
the   canning   devices   of    God's   enemies   (Ps.  ix.  15 ; 
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XXV.  15;  xxxi.  4),  or  tlio  angor  of  God  upon  the  im- 
penitent  (Lam.  i.   13;    Hos.  vii.   12;    Ezok.   xii.  13). 
Traps— but  not  iron  spring-traps— clap-nets,  gins   or 
noosos  wore  all  employed  in  capturing  birds,  and  there 
are   many  different  Hebrew  words  to  denote  various 
kinds  of  traps.    Decoy  birds  were  apparently  sometimes 
used  in  catcbing  wild  ones.     "Tbey  set  a  trap,  they 
c  itch  men ;  as  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  houses 
full  of  deceit"  (Jer.  v.  26,  27).    The  cage  here  probably 
denotes  a  wicker-work  trap  {chelub)  into  which  birds 
were  enticed  by  means    of    a   decoy.     Compare   also 
Ecclus.  xi.  30  :  "  Like  as  a  partridge  taken  and  kept  in 
a  cage,  so  is  the  heart  of  the  proud;  and  like  as  a  spy. 
v,'atcheth  ha  for  thy  fall."     "  The  employment  of  decoy 
birds  is  still  very  common,  and  much  pains  are  taken  to 
train  the  decoys  for  their  treacherous  office.     They  are 
carefully  tended  till  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may  not 
bo  deterred  by  the  neighbourhood  of  man  from  uttering 
their  call-note.      Larks,  linnets,   pigeons,    quails,   and 
especially  partridges,  are   employed  in  this   mode    of 
fowling.    The  bird  is  placed  in  a  cage,  partly  concealed, 
while  the  fowler  remains  carefvilly  concealed  und^r  cover 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  can  manage  his  snares 
and  nets.    In  the  case  of  larks  the  cage  is  placed  on  the 
open  ground,  surrounded  with  springes  or  horse-hair 
nooses,  which  entangle  the  feet  of  the  incautious  and 
too  curious  visitors.     For  other  small  birds  it  is  placed 
in  a  thicket,  while  the  sportsman  is  ready  with  his  net 
to  tlirow  over  them  when  they  alight.    Sometimes  gi-eat 
numbers  are  taken  in  a  few  hours,  as  the  birds  wiU 
descend  in  largo  flocks.    Partridges  and  quails  are  more 
generally    captured  by   long   narrow    runs,   carefully 
formed  of  brushwood,  leading  to  the  cage  in  which  the 
decoy  bird  Is  concealed.     The  run,  like  the  decoy  used 
for  wild  fowl  in  this  country,  gradually  contracts,  till  it 
ends  in  a  bag-net  thrown  over  the  pathway,  in  wliich 
whole  coveys  are    rapidly   captured   wholesale.      The 
mountaineers  of  Lebanon  are  very  skilful  in  this  mode 
of  fowling,  and  I  liave  seen  them  often  capture  whole 
broods  before  tliey  could  fly,  when  the  chicks  are  brought 
np  by  band  either  for  food  or  to  serve  as  decoys  in  turn 
themselvos  "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.   163).     Dr.  Tristram 
also  tolls  us  of  the  cruel  device  employed  to  take  wood 
pigeons.     A  wild  one  is  snared,  and  after  its  eyelids  are 
s'lwn  together  it  is  tied  to  a  perch  set  among  the  trees. 
The  poor  bird  flapping  its  -wings  and  uttering  its  call- 
note  soon  attracts  whole  flocks,  which  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  fowlers.     Besides  traps  and   nooses  the  throw- 
stick  is  still,  as  it  was  probably  in   anciejit  times,  em- 
ployed in  capturing   birds.     These    throw-sticks,   the 
zorwnttys  of    the   Arabs    mentioned   by   Shaw  [Trav. 
i.  425,  Svo),  are  about  eighteen   inches  long  and  lialf 
an  inch  in  diameter.      Among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
the  use  of  the  throw-stick  was  very  general.    Allusion 
to  this  kind  of  chase  is  probably  made  in  Da\'id's  com- 
plaint of  Saul's  conduct  to  him :  "  The  king  of  Isratd 
is  come  out  ....  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge 
in  the  mountains"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20).   Dr.  Tristram  tells 
us  that  tho  throw-stick  is  hurled  "with  a  revoh-ing 
motion  so  as  to  strike  tho  legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs, 


or  more  frequently,  at  a  little  higher  elevation,  so  that 
when  the  game,  alarined  at  the  approach  of  the  missile, 
begins  to  take  -wing,  it  is  struck  and  slightly  disabled. 
The  pursuers  let  fly  a  rapid  succession  of  sticks,  and 
generally  finish  the  chase  by  flingiug  their  cloak  over 
the  quarry,  which  is  always  dispatched  by  cutting  the 
throat  after  tho  Mohammedan  injunction,  which,  follow- 
ing the  Jewish  law,  forbids  the  eating  of  any  flesh  with 
tlie  blood  in  it." 

Wliether  hawking,  now  so  favourite  a  chase  amongst 
Orientals,  was  ever  practised  by  the  ancient  Jews,  we 
have  no  definite  information,  neither  do  we  know  whether 
the  ancient  Egyptians  practised  falconry ;  no  represen- 
tation of  the  kind  occurs  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
but  we  must  not  put  too  much  stress  on  negative 
evidence. 

Dr.  Tristram  thinks  that  the  rugged  hiUs  and  culti- 
vated valleys  of  the  Holy  Land  would  afford  no  scope 
for  the  exercise,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  no 
allusion  to  falconry  occurs  in  the  Bible. 

With  regard  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  orni- 
thology of  Palestine  we  are  almost  entu-ely  indebted  to 
Dr.  Tristram,  who  has  paid  considerable  personal  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage,  such  as  the  RoUer,  Bee-eater,  Smyrna 
kingfisher.  Belted  kingfisher,  Sun-bird,  &c.,  which 
the  traveller  meets  vrith ;  of  the  immense  number  and 
variety  of  the  lai'ger  birds  of  prey,  vultures,  eagles,  and 
falcons,  which  abound  in  every  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
being  "  at  fij'st  sight  its  oi'uithological  characteristic." 
Dr.  Tristram  and  i^arty  collected  322  species  of  birds, 
and  he  says  there  are  at  least  30  other  species  which 
may  be  added  to  the  list.  Tlie  greater  part  of  these 
are  either  the  same  as,  or  very  similar  to,  the  birds  of 
our  own  country.  "  Of  the  322  species  of  birds  we 
obtained,"  he  says,  "  26  are,  as  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge extends,  peculiar  to  Palestine  and  the  districts 
immediately  adjacent ;  8  are  of  Eastern  Asia ;  32  are 
common  to  Ara])ia  or  East  Africa,  being  cliiefly  desert 
forms ;  while  260  are  reckoned  in  the  lists  of  European 
birds,  and  no  less  than  172  are  enumerated  in  the 
catalogues  of  British  birds  "  (p.  168).  There  is  one 
very  remarkable  feature  in  the  ornithology  of  Palestine 
which  is  not  met  with  in  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
that  is  the  occurrence  of  birds  of  tropical  type  in  a 
country  within  the  temperate  zone.  The  area  of 
Palestine  consists  of  a  slip  of  coast  territory  about  200 
miles  long  and  about  90  miles  Avide,  and  could  "  scarcely 
be  expected  to  vary  much  in  character  from  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean." 

But  there  is  "  one  unique  and  unjiaraUcled  pheno- 
menon "  in  the  physical  geograiihy  of  Palestine  which 
affects  its  ornithological  fauna,  and  that  is  the  cxisteaco 
of  the  Jordan  A'alley,  a  long  chasm,  1,400  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  "  enclosing  tracts,  some  arid  and 
salt,  others  fertile  and  well  watered,  but  all  enjoying 
in  the  temperate  zone  the  climate  of  tho  tropics,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  the  country  on  either  side.  These 
tracts  or  oases  nurture  birds  of  tropical  tj-jie  different 
from  those  of  the  upper  country.     But  there  appears  to 
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be  no  difference  between  the  birds  on  either  side  of  this 
isolated  strip  of  the  tropics.  The  same  birds,  the  wood 
pigeons,  jays,  and  woodpeckers  of  Carmel,  equally 
abound  in  the  forests  of  Gilead  and  Bashan"  (p.  167). 
Dr.  Tristram,  in  his  very  interesting  chapter  on  the 
^■'  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,"  mentions  five 
of  these  oases  nurtured  by  copious  springs  and  streams, 
whei'e  all  the  varieties  of  this  tropical  basin  are  collected ; 
there  are  the  plains  of  Shittim,  those  of  Jericho,  the 
little  bay  of  Engedi,  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  and  the  Ghor 
es-Safieh  (the  ancient  "  waters  of  Nimrim ") ;  in  all 
these  the  climate  is  truly  tropical,  the  thermometer  even 
in  winter  ranging  from  60'-'  to  80".  As  with  the  birds 
so  with  vegetation ;  corn  ripens  in  March,  and  you  may 
eat  melons  in  winter ;  here  gi-ow  the  "  zukkum  "  {Bala- 
nites ^cjyptiaca),  the  henna  or  camphire,  the  Salvadora 
fersica  (long  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  mus- 
tard-tree of  the  New  Testament),  and  other  tropical 
products.  In  these  favoured  spots  occur  birds  of 
Indian  and  Equatorial  African  type,  besides  some  which 
are  not  known  elsewhere.  The  large  Indian  turtle-dove 
{Turtur  risorius)  is  common,  all  the  year,  around  the 
Dead  Sea ;  "  a  night-jar,  a  sparrow,  and  a  grackle,  not 
hitherto  found  elsewhere,  reside  permanently  here ;  and 
a  beautiful  little  sun-bird,  Nectarina  osece,  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  humming-bird,  flits  among  the  shrubs  in 
great  numbers ; "  while  the  butterflies,  like  those  of 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  hover  over  the  flowers  in  January. 
"We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  birds  mentioned  in 
sacred  writ,  and  will  begin  with  the  order  Raptores,  or 
birds  of  prey. 

THE   VTJLTrrEE. 

The  VuUuridce,  a  family  of  Raptorial  birds,  is  repre- 
sented in  Palestine  by  these  three  species — the  griffon 
vulture  {Vultur  fulvus),  the  lammergeier  (Gypa'etus 
Utirbatus),  and  the  Egyptian  vulture,  or  Pharaoh's  hen 
[Neophron  percnopteriis).  Two  other  large  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  Ti'istram,  the  Vultur  nubicus  of  Smith,  and 
the  V.  cinereus  of  LinuEeus,  have  been  observed  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  may  probably  occur  in  the 
south-east  districts  of  Palestine. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  vultui-e  in  three  passages,  viz., 
in  Job  xxviii.  7  :  "  There  is  a  path  which  ....  the 
\Tdture's  eye  hath  not  seen."  The  Hebrew  word  (ayydh) 
here  rendered  "vulture,"  is  translated  "kite"  in  Lev.  xi. 
14  and  Deut.  xiv.  13.  Two  other  Hebrew  words,  dddh 
(Lev.  xi.  14)  and  dayydh  (Deut.  xiv.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  15), 
are  also  rendered  "  vulture." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  none  of  these  Hebrew  names 
denote  any  speciCvS  of  vulture,  but  rather  some  smaller 
bu-d  of  prey,  as  the  kite  or  the  buzzard. 

The  griffon  -vulture  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
sacred  writings  under  the  Hebrew  name  of  nesher, 
always  rendered  "  eagle  "  in  our  version.  The  modem 
Arabic  name  for  the  griffon  vulture  is  nesser  or  ruisr 
(though  this  name  also  includes  the  eagle),  evidently  the 
Hebrew  nesher,  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  identity  of  the  names  there  is  that  supplied  by 
some  of  the  passages  where  the  bird  is  mentioned. 
Thus  in  Micah  (i.  16)  it  is  said:  "Make  thee  bald  and 


poU  thee  for  thy  delicate  children ;  enlarge  thy  baldness 
as  the  nesher"  (A.V.  "eagle").  This  can  only  accu- 
rately apply  to  the  griffon  \niltiu'e,  whoso  whole  head 
and  neck  is  destitute  of  true  feathers.  The  reference 
in  the  passage  is  to  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as 
a  token  of  mourning  which,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bition in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  appears  to  have  been  handed  down 
traditionally  and  practised.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  Egyptian  vultui-e  (Neophron  percnopterus)  is  here 
intended,  but  this  bird  is  bald  on  the  front  of  the  head 
and  neck,  whereas  the  Hebrew  word  (Mrach)  means  "to 
make  bald  at  the  bach  of  the  head."  The  well-known 
words  of  our  Lord,  "  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  28), 
is  more  appUcable  to  vultures  which  congregate  by 
hundreds,  than  to  eagles  which  associate  only  as  few 
individuals. 

The  vulture's  rapidity  of  flight  is  referred  to  in  Job 
ix.  26;  Deut.  xxviii.  49;  2  Sam.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13,  &c. 
The  high-soaring  habits  of  these  birds  seem  to  be 
referred  to  in  Isa.  xl.  31 :  "  They  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles "  {neshdrim) ;  see  also  Prov.  xxiii.  5  ; 
XXX.  19.  The  power  of  flight,  the  acuteness  of  vision, 
the  liabit  of  selecting  craggy  rocks  whereon  to  make  a 
nest,  the  feeding  on  the  slain,  are  all  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Job.  "  Doth  the  nesher  moimt 
up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high  ?  She 
dweUeth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place.  From  thence  she  seeketh 
the  prey,  and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off.  Her  young  ones 
suck  up  blood  :  and  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she " 
(xxxix.  27 — 30) ;  see  also  Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  on  which  Dr. 
Tristram  remarks, "  While  the  eagles  and  other  birds  are 
content  with  lower  elevations,  and  sometimes  even  with 
trees,  the  griffon  alone  selects  the  stupendous  gorges  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  and  of  the  defiles  of  Palestine,  and 
there  in  great  communities  rears  its  young,  where  the 
most  intrepid  climber  can  only  with  ropes  and  other 
appliances  reach  its  nest." 

The  passage  in  Ps.  ciii.  5,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  nesher's  "  ("  eagle's,"  A.Y.),  has  by  some  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  old  fables  about  the  eagle  re- 
newing its  strength  when  very  old,  as  that  this  bird 
mounts  aloft  till  it  comes  near  to  the  sun,  when,  scorched 
by  the  heat,  it  throws  itseK  into  the  seas,  from  whence 
it  emerges  full  of  renewed  vigour.  Augustine  thought 
that  the  eagle  when  very  old  became  unable  to  take 
food  on  account  of  its  beak  having  grown  enormously 
large  and  curved,  and  that  the  bird  used  to  dash  its 
beak  and  break  it  against  a  rock,  when  it  could  take 
food  as  before,  and  thus  its  vigour  was  renewed.  The 
verse  in  the  Psalm  most  probably  has  no  reference 
to  any  of  these  fables.  The  Prayer-book  version, 
"  making  thee  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle,"  gives  a 
very  good  meaning  of  the  words.  The  care  which  the 
vulture  and  other  birds  of  prey  take  of  their  young, 
their  coaxing  and  encouragiug  their  young  ones  to  leave 
their  nest  and  try  to  fly,  is  weU  known.  This  figure 
is  employed  in  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  and  Exod.  xix.  4,  to 
express  the  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of  his  people 
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by  the  Almighty :  "  As  an  eagle  {nesher)  stirreth  up  her 
nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings  :  so 
the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him."  The  vulture  was  con- 
sidered pre-eminently  fond  of  its  young,  both  amongst 
the  Egyptians  and  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  was  the  bird  which 
originally  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  feed 
its  young  ones  with  its  own  blood.     HorapoDo  [Hiero- 


spring.  Augustine,  commenting  on  Ps.  cii.  6,  "  I  am 
like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,"  says,  "  These  birds 
(male  pelicans)  are  said  to  kill  their  young  offsi^ring  by 
blows  of  their  beaks,  and  then  to  bewail  their  death 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  At  length,  however,  it  is 
said  the  mother  bird  inflicts  a  severe  wound  on  herself, 
pouring  the  flowing  blood  over  the  dead  young  ones, 
which  instantly  brings  them  to  life."  To  the  same 
effect  write  Eustathius,    Isidorus,  Epiphauius,  and  a 
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glyph.,  i.  11)  says  that  a  vulture  symbolises  a  compas- 
sionate person,  because  during  the  120  days  of  the 
nurture  of  its  offspring,  if  food  cannot  be  had,  "  it  opens 
its  own  thigh,  and  permits  the  young  to  partake  of  the 
blood,  so  that  they  may  not  perish  from  want."  In  time 
this  fable  became  transferred  from  the  vulture  to  the 
pelican — first,  as  far  as  we  make  out,  in  patristic  anno- 
tations on  the  Scriptures.  The  ecclesiastical  fathers 
transferred  the  Egyptian  story  from  the  vulture  to  the 
pelican,  but  magnified  the  already  sufficiently  marvel- 
lous fable  a  hundredfold,  for  the  blood  of  the  parent 
bird  was  not  only  supposed  to  serve  as  food  for  the 
young,  but  was  also  able  to  reanimate  the  dead  off- 


host  of  other  writers,  except  that  sometimes  it  was  the 
female  who  killed  the  young  ones,  while  the  male  re- 
animated them  with  his  blood.  The  fable  was  supposed 
to  be  a  symbol  of  Christ's  love  to  men.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  zoology  of  the- 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Tristram  that  the  number  of 
griffons  in  every  part  of  Palestine  is  amazing,  and  that 
they  are  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  colonies 
of  eyries  were  obsei-ved  in  the  gorge  of  the  "Wady  Kelt, 
near  Jericho ;  in  the  cliffs  near  Heshbon,  under  Mount 
Nebo ;  in  the  ravine  of  Jabbok,  &c.  The  ravines  on, 
the  north  and  east  of  Mount  Carmel  were  inhabited  by 
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two  large  colonies,  "  feut  the  most  populous  of  all  were 
the  '  griffonries  '  in  the  stupendous  cliffs  of  the  "Wady 
Hamam,  '  the  robbers'  caves,'  and  in  the  deep  glen  of 
the  Wady  Leimun,  opening  on  to  the  plain  of  Genne- 
saret.  In  either  of  these  sublime  gorges  the  reverbe- 
rating echoes  of  a  single  rifle  would  bring  forth  gi-iffions 
by  the  hundred  from  theii-  recesses." 


nisr,  as  we  have  seen,  being  the  name  of  a  vulture  or 
eagle.  But  this  is  doubtful.  Professor  Rawlinson 
says  that  no  such  word  as  Nisroch,  or  nisr,  meaning  a 
"  hawk  "  or  "  falcon,"  occurs  in  Assyiian.  This  is  not 
quite  correct,  for  the  Assyrian  words  to  denote  either  a 
vulture  or  an  eagle  are  na-as-ru  and  e-i'u-u,  the  former 
being  evidently  the  Arabic  nisr,  the  Hebrew  nesacr. 


LA3I3IERGEIEE,    OE    BEARDED    VULTUEE    (GTPAETUS    BAEEATUs). 


Figures  of  the  vulture  occur  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, sometimes  hovering  in  the  air  as  an  expectant 
sharer  of  the  bodies  that  would  fall  in  battle ;  some- 
times resting  on  the  bodies,  and  picking  out  the  eyes 
of  the  slain.  The  figures,  however,  are  very  badly 
drawn,  the  Assyrian  artists,  as  Professor  Rawlinson 
truly  says,  being  "  not  happy  in  their  delineation  of 
the  feathered  tribe."  Vulture  or  eagle-headed  human 
figures  occur  on  the  early  Assyi-ian  monuments,  often 
in  colossal  proportions.  Some  have  supposed  this 
figui-e  to  be  the  same  as  the  god  Xisroch  (2  Kings  six. 
37),  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  skin  by  his  sons; 


(See  Sir  H.  Eawlinson's  W.  A.  I.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  37,  line 
9  h.)  Professor  Rawlinson  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
the  eagle-headed  figure  often  represented  in  attendance 
on  the  king  is  intended  to  denote  a  good  genius.  (See 
on  this  subject  Rawlinson's  truly  valuable  work. 
Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30,  2nd  edition.")  Mr. 
A.  H.  Sayce  thinks  that  the  vulture  (V.  fulvus)  is  defi- 
nitely denoted  in  Assyrian  by  the  name  zin-na  or  zin, 
"a  desert,"  which,  with  the  determinative  of  itstsu-ru 
before  it,  would  mean  "the  bird  of  the  desert."  The 
Accadian  for  a  bird  is  Tchu,  and  perhaps  id-Jclm,  '•  bird 
with  hands,"  means  "  an  eagle  "  or  "  vulture." 
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Tho  gi-ifPon  vulture  is  a  majestic  bii-d,  and,  according 
to  Tristram,  by  no  moans  unamiable  or  disgusting  in 
its  habits.  "  With  his  fellows  ho  is  good-tempered, 
and,  voracious  as  ho  is,  never  grudges  to  share  tho 
feast  with  as  many  as  choose  to  join  him.  There  is 
none  of  the  snarling  or  quai-rellmg  of  the  canine  tribe, 
nor  any  attempt  to  rob  a  weaker  cousin  of  his  portion, 
or  to  devour  a  savoury  morsel  in  secret ;  but  each  of 
the  company  amicably  keeps  his  place  without  attempt- 
ing to  eject  his  neighbour.  They  are  easily  trained,  and 
we  brought  up  two  from  the  nest,  which  were  reared, 
and  arrived  safely  in  England "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  178). 

Yidturcs  are  most  numerous  in  hot  countries,  and 
here  they  are  immensely  seinriceable  in  removing  putre- 
fying remains  which  have  rapidly  decomposed  under  a 
high  degree  of  temperature.  Then'  services  generally 
gain  for  these  birds  protection  from  injury.  Yultures 
possess  extraordinary  powers  of  smell  and  vision ;  they 
-will  seldom  attack  \i\ing  animals,  and  even  the  eagle 
prefers  his  food  already  slain. 

The  Egyptian  -s-ulture  (Neophron  percnoptervs)  is 
with  very  good  reason  identified  with  the  "  gier-eagle  " 
(=  Grerman  geier-eagle — i.e.,  vulture-eagle),  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi.  18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  17,  amongst  the  unclean 
birds.  The  Hebrew  name  is  rdchdm  or  rachmndh, 
which,  according  to  Gesenius  and  other  authorities,  is 
derived  from  a  root  meaning  "to be  affectionate  towards 
its  young  ;  "  but  according  to  Furst  {Heb.  and  Cliald. 
Lex.,  p.  1,294)  is  akin  to  the  Arabic  m-hham  or  arham, 
"  parti-coloured  "  or  '"  variegated,"  which  is  true  enough 
of  the  bird  in  its  adult  state ;  but  since  vidtures  have 


by  Asiatic  and  European  nations  long  been  regarded 
as  showing  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  their  young, 
it  is  probable  the  true  derivation  lies  in  this  direction. 
The  modern  Arabic  name  for  the  Egyptian  vulture  is 
rachmah,  or  rech'niy.  Near  Cairo  the  bird  is  called 
Ach  Bobba,  which  in  the  Turkish  language  means 
"  white  father,"  a  name  given  it  partly  out  of  reverence 
tho  people  have  for  the  bird,  and  partly  from  the  colour 
of  its  plumage,  which  is  all  white  except  the  primary 
and  some  of  the  secondary  wing-covers,  which  are  black ; 
hence  the  specific  Greek  nsime percnoptei~ns — i.e.,  "dark- 
winged." 

The  Egyptian  ^Tilture  is  an  admirable  scavenger, 
feeding  on  the  carrion  thro^vn  about  towns,  "  and  every 
kind  of  filth,  offal,  and  garbage  ;  and  though  elegant  in 
plumage  and  appearance  on  the  wing,  it  is  most  disgust- 
ing not  only  in  habits,  but  in  odour  and  appearance  on 
a  close  inspection."  Unlike  the  griffons,  these  birds  do 
not  congregate  in  large  numbers,  but  live  in  pairs,  the 
male  and  female  seldom  separating.  They  buUd  in 
cliCs,  generally  low  down  ;  the  nest  is  described  as 
being  "  an  enormous  collection  of  sticks,  clods  of  turf, 
bullocks'  ribs,  pieces  of  sheep-skin,  old  rags,  and  what- 
ever else  the  neighbourhood  of  a  camp  or  village  affords." 
The  eggs,  generally  two  in  number,  are  rich  red  m 
colour,  or  mottled  with  red.  The  Egyptian  vulture  is 
a  migratoiy  bird  in  Palestine,  very  common  in  spring 
everywhere,  but  never  seen  in  the  winter.  It  is  widely 
distributed,  being  foimd  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Southern  India,  and 
througrhout  the  whole  of  Africa. 


THE   COINCIDENCES    OF    SCRIPTUEE. 

BY     THE     VEN.     HENKT    WOOLLCOMBE,     M.A..,     AECHDEACON     OF    BAKNSTAPLE,    AND   CANON   OF   EXETER. 


"They  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jestis." — 
Acts  iv.  13. 

»MOxsG  the  many  xmdcsigned  coincidences 
in  Holy  Scripture,  the  following  seems 
worthy  of  notice — \iz.,  that  between  Acts 
iv.  .5—14,  and  St.  John  xviii.  12—17. 
In  the  former  passage  we  read  of  St.  Pottr  and  St. 
John  being  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  on  the 
occasion  of  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (a  veiy  lai'gely  attended  one)  were  present 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  ;  and  after  the  answer  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Luke  describes  the  effect  which  that  answer  had 
upon  the  members  of  the  Sanhedi-im,  in  these  words 
(Acts  iv.  13) :  "  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of 
Peter  and  Jolm,  and  perceived "  [or  rather,  lui^nng 
ascertained,  or,  having  liad  previous  knowledge.  Cf. 
Acts  XXV.  2o,  where  the  word  is  rendered  "  When  I  had 
found  "]  "  that  tlu'y  were  imlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
they  marvelled,  and  they  took  knowledge  of  them  "  [or 
rather,  they  recognised  them.  See  Acts  iii.  10  ;  xii.  14 ; 
xix.  34 ;  xxA-iii.  1 ;  where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the 


original,  evidently  in  this  sense]  "that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus." 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  meaning  of  these  latter 
words  is,  that  the  Sanhedrim  attributed  their  boldness 
to  theu'  intercourse  with  Jesus.  But  tliis  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  their  wishes,  or  convictions,  that  Jesus 
was  no  other  than  an  impostor. 

A  truer  interpretation  of  the  words  would  be,  that 
tho  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  especially  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  recollected  at  the  moment  that  they  had 
seen  these  two  disciples  in  the  same  "  palace  of  the  liigh 
priest  "  not  many  more  than  forty  or  fifty  days  before, 
when  Jesus  himself  stood  before  them  in  judgment. 
One  of  the  two,  St.  John,  was  personally  known  to 
Caiaphas,  and  therefore,  probably,  to  Annas,  his  father- 
in-Law  (St.  John  xviii.  131.  For  St.  John  owed  his 
means  of  entering  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  on 
that  occasion  (it  would  seem)  to  his  acquaintance  -with 
Caiaphas,  and  was  emboldened  by  that  same  acquaint- 
ance to  obtain  entrance  thereto  for  St.  Peter  also. 
AU  this  is  shown  in  St.  John  xnii.  15,  16  :  "  Simon 
Peter  followed  Jesus,  and  so  did  that  other  disciple : 
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that  disciple  was  known  unto  tlie  high  priest,  and 
went  in  with  Jesus  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest. 
But  Peter  stood  without  at  the  door.  Then  went  out 
that  other  disciple  which  was  known  unto  the  high 
priest,  aad  spake  to  her  that  kept  the  door,  and  brought 
in  Peter." 

Ajid  so  the  sudden  recognition  of  the  two  apostles 
hj  the  Sanhedrim  was  in  ti-uth  a  recollection  of  their 
having  seen  them  at  that  former  most  momentous  trial 
in  that  same  "palace,"  and  their  surprise  at  their  bold- 
ness was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  on  that  former 
occasion  they  had  seen  them  dispirited  and  humiliated, 
and  that  one  of  them  had  denied  his  Master.' 

1  Chrysostom,  in  his  Commentary  on  Acts  iv.  13,  "  They  took 
knowledge,"  &c.,  says :  "  It  is  not  without  an  object  that  the 
Evangelist  set  down  this  passage,  but  he  did  it  that  he  might 
show  where  they  had  so  been  with  Jesus.  He  means,  at  His  passion. 
For  these  were  the  only  two  apostles  then  with  Him.     At  that 


Now,  if  this  be  the  true  interpretation,  we  have  hero 
a  veiy  striking  imdesigued  coincidence  between  two 
independent  historians,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  whose 
accoimts  were  wi-itten  and  published  at  a  considerable 
iuten-al  from  each  other;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
being  wi-itt'Ou  somewhere  about  a.d.  64,  St.  John's 
Gospel  not  until  A.D.  90,  or  thereabouts.  St.  John's 
later  account  records  the  circumstance  on  which  was 
grounded  the  recognition  recorded  by  St.  Luke  so  many 
years  earlier. 

This  coincidence,  then,  may  be  taken  as  among  not 
the  least  remai'kable  proofs  of  the  veracity  of  these  two 
inspired  writers. 

time  they  had  seen  them  humbled  and  cast  down,  and  so  their 
complete  change  of  bearing  surprised  them  exceedingly.  For 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  and  their  fellow-counsellors  were  there,  and 
these  two  apostles  had  been  among  those  who  stood  by  them. 
Now,  therefore,  their  exceeding  boldness  astonished  them." 
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-rnv.   THEEATENSD   JUDGMENT   (CHAP.  I.  2 — 18). 

^H  t-'i  invasion  of  "Western  Asia  by  the 
Scythian  hordes  appears  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  Zephaniah's  prophecy,  and, 
in  large  measure,  to  have  suggested  its 
form;  but  this  invasion  is  not  the  subject  or  theme 
of  his  prophecy.  What  he  foresees  and  foretells  is, 
rather,  a  series  of  wide- spread  judgments,  which  would 
embrace  Judah,  Edom,  Moab,  the  Philistine  confedera- 
tion, Assyria,  Egypt,  and  even  Ethiopia.  Still  these 
future  judgments  would  doubtless  grow  more  real  and 
more  terrible  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  thoughts  of 
those  to  whom  he  announced  them,  from  theu*  ex- 
perience of  that  present,  or  recent,  judgment — the 
Scythian  invasion,  wliieh  had  devastated  Judrea,  and 
was  still  sweeping  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  East. 

We  have  lately  felt,  as  probably  we  never  felt  before, 
the  terrible  havec  which  dogs  the  steps  of  war.  We 
know — how  can  we  but  know,  who  have  so  recently 
vsdtnessed  the  Franco-German  war? — that  when  the 
enemy  is  approaching  in  force,  all  the  grain,  cattle, 
food-stores  of  the  undefended  villages  and  towns  are 
carried  off  into  the  fortified  cities,  for  the  support  of 
the  garrisons;  while  the  infirm  and  the  aged,  women 
and  children,  are  often  expelled,  that  there  may  be 
the  fewer  mouths  to  feed.  We  know  that  when  the 
country  has  thus  been  swept  of  its  substance  by  its 
defenders,  the  invaders  flow  over  it,  consuming  and 
destroying  whatever  has  been  left,  slaying  thousands 
of  its  inhabitants,  pressing  other  thousands  into  their 
service,  and  leaving  yet  other  thousands  to  the  lingering 
agonies  of  starvation,  or  to  the  more  mercifid,  because 
swifter,  pangs  of  the  pestilence  which  follows  in  the 
train  of  war  and  famine.     In  ancient  times  the  modes 


of  warfare  were  far  more  cruel  than  they  are  now; 
and  of  all  the  ancient  races  the  Scythians  were  perhaps 
the  most  barbarous  and  remorseless.  Probably  the 
Cossack  hordes,  with  their  robber  instincts  and  name- 
less brutalities,  are  our  nearest  modern  analogue  to  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  antique  times.  Wherever  they  went, 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants  were  utterly  consumed 
before  them. 

Such  an  invasion  may  well  have  suggested  the 
opening  verses  of  tliis  prophetic  poem  (chap.  i.  2,  3) : — 

"  Sweeping,  I  will  sweep  everything  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Saith  Jehovah  : 
I  will  sweep  away  man  and  beast ; 
I  will  sweep  away  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 
And  their  offences  with  the  sinners : 
And  I  wiU  cut  off  man  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Saith  Jehovah." 

A  clean  sweep  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth — such 
a  terrible  judgment  as  this  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  one  who  looked  out  from  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem on  the  weltoring  hordes  of  barbarian  foes,  saw 
the  whole  land  devoured  before  them,  and  had  long 
heard  of  the  frightful  destruction  they  had  can-ied 
through  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

But  what  had  Zephaniah,  a  Hebrew  pro^jhet,  to  do 
with  the  great  heathen  empires?  His  errand  was  to 
Judah.  Wliy  should  he  concern  himseK  with  the  fate 
of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon — with  tho 
calamities  of  races  which  had  always  been  the  bitter 
foes  of  Israel?  Were  not  the  Hebrews  the  most 
national  and  exclusive  of  races  ?  Did  they  not  love 
their  poets  and  prophets  because  these  inspired  men  of 
genius  gave  expression  to  their  patriotic  and  exclusive 
spirit  in  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  forms  ?  So 
we  have  too  long,  too  often,  thought.     We  have  com- 
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monly  couceived  of  tlio  Hebrew  poets  as  of  men  wliolly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  tlio  sacred  race,  as  exulting 
over  the  calamities  jind  defeats  of  tdien  tribes,  as  limiting 
their  thoughts  juid  hopes  solely  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Hebrew  commouwciilth.  And  in  thus  conceiving  them, 
we  have  done  them  great  wrong.  They  were  patriots, 
patriots  of  the  sincerest  and  loftiest  strain.  But  may 
not  an  Englishman  be  a  patriot  without  exulting  in  the 
disasters  which  befall  the  French  or  the  Germans  ?  and 
love  his  country  supremely  without  craving  its  aggran- 
disement at  the  cost  of  other  lands  ?  In  proportion  as 
his  patriotism  is  genuine  and  pure,  he  will  respect  the 
patriotic  feelings  and  toils  of  other  races ;  in  proportion 
as  his  patriotism  is  intelligent  and  wise,  ho  will  desire 
the  welfare  of  all  races,  knowing  that  only  as  all  prosper 
can  any  one  people  rise  to  its  full  prosperity.  And  as 
we  come  to  read  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  intelligence, 
we  find  that  their  patriotism  was  as  wise  as  it  was  sin- 
cere. Instead  of  being  of  a  bigoted  and  exclusive  spirit, 
they  are  the  most  catholic  of  men;  or,  if  they  are  not 
catholic,  the  Spu-it  who  inspired  them  is  a  Spirit  of  love 
and  goodwill  to  aU.  If  they  long  for  the  prosperity  of 
Zion,  for  the  glory  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  it  is  that  in 
his  seed  all  the  famihes  of  the  earth  may  be  blessed.  If 
they  exult  in  the  judgments  which  befaU  alien  races,  do 
they  not  exult  in  the  judgments  which  fall  on  Judah  ? 
Does  not  this  stern  exultation  in  the  calamities  which 
fall  on  their  ovm  and  on  alien  races  spring  from  the 
conviction  that  these  judgments  have  a  pui-pose  of 
mercy  ;  that  they  are  sent  to  purify  and  uplift  men,  and 
to  bring  in  the  happy  day  when  all  nations  shall  seiTe 
God  with  one  mind  and  one  heart  ? 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  we  sliaU  see,  that  Zephauiah. 
who  was  sent  to  denounce  judgment  on  tho  men  of 
Judah,  opened  his  prophecy  with  the  denunciation  of  a 
judgment  that  was  to  sweep  through  the  whole  earth. 

In  thus  lioking  the  fate  of  the  whole  world  with  that 
of  the  chosen  people,  Zephaniah  resembles  Joel,  who 
saw  "  all  nations  "  judged  in  the  Yalley  of  Doom,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  poured  out  on  "  all  flesh."*  And 
there  is  another  point  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
prophets.  Joel  grieved  for  field  and  pasture,  wheat  and 
barley,  vino  and  fig-tree,  for  the  flocks  of  sheep  and 
the  herds  of  cattle ;  in  his  tenderness  for  them,  ho  heard 
them  "  moaning  "  because  there  was  no  pasture,  and  cry- 
ing to  God  because  the  watercourses  were  dried  up.  It 
was  a  keen  pain  to  him  that  these  innocent  creatures 
should  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  man.^  And  in  precisely 
the  same  spkit  Zephaniah  views  the  whole  \iniverse  as 
sharing  tho  fate  of  man,  as  suffering  for  his  guilt.  Is 
"  man "'  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  so  also 
is  "  beast ;"  so  also  are  "  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  and  the 
fish  of  the  sea."  In  our  day  it  is  too  much  the  fashion 
toregai'dman  as  the  mere  creature  of  the  mighty  natural 
forces  amid  which  he  stands  and  moves.  It  is  assumed 
that  physica,l  laws  govern  his  whole  life,  determine  the 
bent  and  scope  of  his  mental  faculties,  the  cast  of  his 
thoughts,  his  customs,  his  religious  beliefs ;  that  he  is 
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the  more  outcome  and  sport  of  the  great  forces  and  laws 
which  ride  tlie  wide  domain  of  Nature.  Tho  Hebrew 
prophets  breathed  another,  and  surely  a  higher  spirit. 
To  them  it  seemed  that  man  was  the  ruler,  not  the  ob- 
seqiiious  slave  or  helpless  victim,  of  the  natural  world ; 
that  both  the  world  and  he  were  under  the  dominion, 
not  of  mere  physical  forces  and  sequences,  but  of  au  all- 
wise,  all-good  Being,  who  subordinated  the  physical  to 
the  moriil,  and  was  capable  of  convulsing  the  whole  uni- 
verse, shaking  heaven  and  earth,  for  tho  good  of  those 
whom  He  had  created  in  His  own  image,  after  His  own 
likeness.  This  conception  of  man,  as  standing  with  only 
God  above  him,  and  having  all  things  put  under  his  feet, 
may  belong  to  tho  pi'e-scieutific  age,  but  I  hope  it  is  not 
quite  exploded  yet ;  for  it  accords  with  the  prof oundest 
intuitions,  and  satisfies  tho  deepest  wants  of  our  nature. 
We  indeed  may  see,  even  more  clearly  than  the  Hebrew 
seers,  that  the  physical  and  political  catastrophes  which 
they  called  "  judgments,"  were  not  infractions  of  natural 
laws ;  but  caunot  we  also  see  that  the  miserable  and 
punitive  results  of  broken  laws  are,  in  the  tniest  sense, 
"  the  judgments  of  God  ?  "  And  did  not  the  Hebrew 
prophets  see  that,  too — see  it  perhaps  even  more  clearly 
than  we  do?  The  sense  of  a  Divine  law  penetrating 
hiunan  life,  and  working  out  in  blessing  or  in  punish- 
ment according  as  it  is  obeyed  or  violated,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  their  writings  ;  and  though  they 
may  express  it  in  other  than  our  modern  forms,  it  may 
be  well  for  us  t»  hesitate  before  we  decide  our  forms  to 
be  the  better  of  the  two,  or  the  more  accurate.  Let  us 
Avait  in  patience  and  hmnUity  before  we  give  sentence, 
acknowledging  meanwhile  that  these  holy  men  had  at 
least  a  deeper  sense  than  we  have  reached  as  yet  of  the 
immanence  of  a  Divine  law  and  righteousness  in  human 
Hfe  and  affahs. 

But  i£  the  Hebrew  prophets  held  that  all  things  have 
been  put  under  the  feet  of  man,  "  all  sheep  and  oxen, 
yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea;"  with  what  a  genuine  sympathy, 
with  what  a  fine  and  tender  humanity,  they  t^o  thought 
for  these  innocent  subjects  of  a  guilty  lord  !  Who  but 
a  Hebrew  prophet,  or  perchance  a  modem  poet  whose 
mind  had  been  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  would 
have  had  a  thought  to  spare  for  the  "beasts"  of  the 
field,  or  "  the  fowl  of  heaven,"  or  "  tjie  fish  of  the  sea," 
as  he  stood  trembhng  before  the  vision  of  a  judgment 
which  was  to  "  cut  off  man  from  tlie  face  of  the  earth  .P" 
A  third  point  of  resemblance  between  Joel  and  Zepha- 
uiah comes  out  in  these  opening  verses.  Joel  was  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  conviction  that  judgment  was  mercy, 
that  all  the  son-ows  and  calamities  of  human  life  were 
designed  to  answer  an  end  of  compassion  and  love  :  the 
locusts  came  to  bring  men  back  to  tho  God  whom  they 
had  forgotten;  all  nations  would  be  judged,  in  order 
that  God  might  manifest  hhnself  as  the  stronghold  and 
sanctuary  of  the  good,  that  his  Spirit  might  be  given  to 
all  flesh.^  And  on  this  conviction  Zephauiah  also  plants 
himself.     In  passages  of  an  exquisite  tenderness  and 
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beauty,^  he  affirms  that  God  makes  himself  terrible  in 
the  earth  in  order  that  "  all  the  isles  of  the  earth,  every 
one  from  its  place,  may  -n-orship  Him;"  that  He  sweeps 
the  earth  with  fire  and  smites  the  nations  with  His  f my 
in  order  that,  the  judgment  having  shaken  them  from 
theii'  sins.  He  may  "turn  to  the  nations  a  pure  lip,  that 
they  may  aU  invoke  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  serve 
Him  with  one  shoulder."  The  same  thought,  the  same 
intense  conviction  of  the  Divine  goodness,  finds  ex- 
pression, though  more  briefly  and  obscurely,  in  verse  3, 
"  I  will  sweep  away  .  .  .  their  offences  with  the 
sinners."  Even  these  brief  enigmatical  words  indicate 
that  the  purpose  of  the  far-sweeping  judgment  which  the 
prophet  forecasts,  is  the  purification  of  the  world  and 
of  human  life.  If  even  "  good  customs  "  may  lose  their 
vitahty  by  long  use,  and  so  "  corrupt  the  world,"  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  world  would  soon  perish  under 
the  accumulating  mass  of  good  customs  out  of  which 
the  life  has  died  and  of  the  evil  habits  whose  very  life 
is  hostile  and  malignant,  were  it  not  for  the  changes, 
the  floods  of  calamity  and  rebuke,  by  which,  age  after 
age,  "  the  things  that  can  be  shaken  "  are  removed,  and 
the  health  of  the  world  is  renewed. 

"  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  sliould  we  do't, 
Tae  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer."- 

No  revolution,  however,  no  reformation,  whether  in  the 
history  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  is  an  easy  or  agree- 
able process.  You  cannot  sweep  away  the  dust  without 
making  a  dust.  And  yet  these  radical  ch<A,nges,  which 
at  the  time  are  so  painful,  often  so  terrible  and  judicial, 
afterward  produce  "the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby."  "Sinners" 
are  "swept  away;"  but  "their  offences"  are  swept 
away  with  them.  The  corrupt  and  evil  forms  of  life 
and  worship — feudal  tyrannies,  for  example,  barbaric 
superstitions,  and  "  customs  "  in  the  African  sense — dis- 
appear ;  they  no  longer  load  and  oppress  the  activities 
of  the  race  :  and,  once  banished,  they  can  never  return ; 
if  the  evil  spirit  should  come  back,  it  must  at  least 
assume  another  form,  and  enter  a  house  that  has  been 
swept  and  garnished. 

And  it  was,  I  suppose,  because  the  Hebrew  prophets 
were  so  strong  in  this  conviction  of  the  beneficent  uses 
of  "  judgments,"  that  they  could  dwell  on  them,  and 
even  exult  in  them,  as  they  did.  Nothing,  for  example, 
is  more  strange  and  painful  to  many  minds  than  the 
way  in  which  Zephaniah  lingers  over  the  details  of  "the 
day  of  judgment."  He  elaborates  his  description  of  it 
as  though  the  theme  were  grateful  to  him,  adding  touch 
to  touch,  piling  epithet  on  epithet,  as  though  he  were 
reluctant  to  leave  it,  as  though  he  took  a  stem  and 
almost  malignant  pleasure  in  contemplating  it.^  As 
we  mark  the  gust  with  which  he  lingers  on  the  theme, 
turning  it  like  a  sweet  morsel  on  his  tongue,  we  are 
ready  to  say,  "  This  man's  God  is  not  our  God."  Until 
we  understand  that  Zephaniah  believes  judgment  to  be 
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mercy,  that  he  is  depicting  teiTors  through  which  men 
must  j)ass  in  order  that  they  may  be  cleansed  by  them, 
and  that  as  they  pass  through  them  they  may  find  the 
mercy  in  them,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  him,  we 
can  only  bo  repelled  by  the  stern  exultation  with  which 
ho  hails  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  face  the  facts  of  human  life, 
and  hold  fast  oui-  faith  in  God,  until  we  share  Zepha- 
niah's  conviction,  that  God  judges  and  afflicts  men  in 
order  that  He  may  cleanse  and  restore  their  souls.  Wo 
shudder  at  the  prophet's  description  of  the  day  of  an- 
guish and  distress,  the  day  of  desolation  and  ruin,  that 
was  coming  on  Judah,  and  of  the  judgment  that  was 
to  sweep  everything  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
was  that  day  one  whit  more  terrible  than  "  the  day  of 
judgment"  which  lately  darkened  over  France  ?  Might 
not  a  French  prophet  have  taken  up  the  very  words  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  have  spoken  of  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  the  trumpet- 
blast  against  the  fortified  cities  and  against  the  lofty 
battlements ;  a  day  on  which  men  would  be  brought 
into  straits,  and  walk  like  the  blind,  and  find  with  dis- 
may that  not  even  their  silver,  not  even  their  gold,  was 
able  to  rescue  them  ?  Has  not  every  nation  in  its  turn 
passed  through  these  days  of  anguish  and  distress,  of 
ruin  and  desolation  ?  Why,  then,  should  we  carp  at 
Zephaniah's  loords,  when  facts  equally  loaded  with 
terror  and  gloom  are  the  common  staple  of  the  human 
story  ?  We  ought  rather  to  be  thankful  for  his  words  ; 
we  should  rejoice,  that  even  on  a  day  so  dark  he  could 
see  a  great  light  of  hope,  and  teach  us  to  see  it.  Let 
us  learn  of  him  the  mercy  of  judgment ;  let  us  hold 
fast  to  the  conviction  that  even  the  judgments  which 
are  most  penetrating  and  of  the  widest  sweep,  are  only 
as  a  surgeon's  probe  which  carries  a  healing  balm  to 
the  very  seat  of  disease,  that  they  simply  sheathe  and 
convey  the  "saving  health"  of  the  Divine  compassion 
and  love. 

Zephaniah  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  pro- 
bably in  those  earlier  years  of  his  reign  during  which 
Josiah  accomplished  the  reformation  which  is  the  glory 
of  his  reign.  The  moi-al  value  of  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
lies  in  this :  that  it  presents  the  themes  common  to 
every  prophet  in  rapid  succession,  in  terse  and  pictur- 
esque forms.  Rebuke  of  sin,  threatening  of  judgment, 
the  merciful  and  redeeming  errand  of  judgment,  invi- 
tation to  repentance,  assurance  of  redemption,  the 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed — these  characteristic  topics 
of  the  prophetic  ministi-y,  though  crowded  within  the 
limits  of  so  short  a  poem,  are  handled  with  siogidar 
force,  vividness,  and  passion. 

In  this  consists  the  moral  value  of  Zephaniah's  pro- 
phecy. But  its  main  histarical  value  lies  ia  the  fact, 
that  it  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  gi'eatness  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  to  which  King  Josiah  devoted  himself, 
the  almost  incredibly  corrupt  materials  with  and  on 
which  he  had  to  work,  the  varied  and  obstinate  base- 
ness of  the  men  whom  he  had  to  reform,  to  recover  to 
patriotism,  virtue,  and  religion.     The  historical  records 
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of  his  reign  tell  lis  in  general  terms  that  the  Hebrews  of 
his  genemtion,  forgetting  God,  abandoning  his  worship, 
had  simk  into  the  cruel  and  obscene  cultus  of  the 
Chaldean  and  Pha3nician  idols.  But  if  we  woidd  learn 
how  utterly  they  had  been  debased  by  their  base  worship, 
wo  must  turn  to  ZephanLah.  Ho  touches  the  scene  with 
fire.  As  we  look,  we  see  a  nation  in  the  very  agony  of 
dissolution.  All  bonds  are  broken  ;  all  the  energies  of 
life  are  paralysed  and  infected :  a  mere  touch,  a  mere 
breath,  vaU  suffice  to  dissolve  a  commonwealth  seething 
in  such  foiU  corniptious.  Every  man  is  living  to  him- 
self, without  thought  of  the  public  weal.  The  private 
life  of  the  nation  is  defiled  with  the  most  flagrant  forms 
of  vice ;  its  political  life  is  stained  with  fraud,  oppres- 
sion, treason ;  its  religious  life  has  degenerated  into  a 
gross  superstition  and  an  infidelity  equally  gross ;  and 
both  the  infidelity  and  the  superstition  are  rendex'ed 
tenfold  more  sinister  and  fatal  by  an  ostentatious  insin- 
cerity. As  Josiah  moved  through  such  a  cliamel-house 
of  corruptions  he  might  well  have  asked,  "  Can  these 
dciid  bones  live  ?  "  As  Zephaniah  contemplated  it,  he 
felt  that  a  day  of  the  Lord  must  come,  a  great  and 
terrible  day,  before  life  could  arise  from  such  a  "  death 
in  sins ; "  that  only  a  Divine  judgment  could  cleanse  and 
revive  a  nation  sunk  in  pollutions  so  foid  and  so  deadly. 

He  is  sure  that  that  judgment  will  come,  and  "  sweep 
away  their  offences  with  the  sinners."  Nay,  as  God  is 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  as  other  nations  are  no  less 
corrupt  than  the  Jews,  as  God  loves  all  men  as  well  as 
the  men  of  the  elect  race,  the  prophet  affirms  that  the 
Divine  judgment  will  sweep  through  the  whole  earth  ; 
that  everywhere  an  age  so  degraded  must  give  place  to 
an  age  of  purer  majiners,  wiser  laws.  He  opens  his 
poem,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  denunciation  of 
universal  doom,  a  doom  as  wide  and  terrible  as  that  of 
the  Flood,'  out  of  which,  however,  as  from  that  ancient 
catastrophe,  there  is  to  come  a  new  heaven  and  a  now 
earth,  in  wliich  humanity  will  commence  a  new  career. 

But  when  Jehovah  stretches  out  his  hand  "  over"  or 
"  against  "  man,  those  will  justly  suffer  most  who  have 
known  his  will  most  clearly  and  have  yet  resisted  it, 
who  have  been  most  obstinate  and  perverse  in  their 
rebellion  against  his  law.  Accordingly,  the  prophetic 
vision  of  judgment,  which  at  fii-st  embraced  the  whole 
world,  now  contracts  and  settles  on  Jiidah,  the  land  in 
wliich  God  was  known  for  a  refuge  (ver.  4,  et  seq.),  and 
then  on  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  He  had  made  glorious 
with  Ills  presence  (ver.  10,  et  seq.). 

The  judgment  is  to  come  on  Judah,  that  "  the  very 
remnant  of  Baal  may  be  cut  off."  This  is  one  of  the 
phrases  in  our  poem  which  help  us  to  fix  its  date.  For 
the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  phrase  is  that 
which  takes  it  as  marking  the  period  at  which  Josiah 
had  commenced  his  reformation,  although  as  yet  it  was 
incomplete.  In  some  measure,  to  some  degree,  the 
power  of  idolatiy  had  been  broken;  but  still  "a  rem- 
nant," and  it  would  seem  a  large  remnant,  of  Baal 

1  The  similarities  and  even  identities  of  expression  in  Gen.  vi.  7 
and  Zeph,  i.  2,  3,  prove  that  Zephaniah  had  the  Flood  in  his 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  Scythian  invasion. 


worshippers  had  been  left.     Those,  too,  should  be  swept 
away  when  God  came  to  visit  and  judge  the  land. 

How  largo  that  "  remnant  of  Baal "  was,  how  fatally 
it  was  corrupting  tho  national  life,  verees  4  to  9  abun- 
dantly declare.  For  here,  instead  of  describing  in 
absti-act  terms  the  offences  which  demanded  judgment, 
the  inspired  poet  gives  us  a  dramatic  sketch  of  the 
siimers  whoso  offences  were  "  loud,  and  cried  to  heaven." 
Ho  sketches  at  least  six  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  whose  crimes  were  flagrant  and  notorious,  and 
thus  vii-tually  places  the  Hebrew  society  of  the  time 
before  us  with  a  vividness  which  no  abstract  terms,  no 
mere  catalogue  of  offences,  could  possibly  reach. 

(1.)  He  sets  before  us  the  priestly  class,  in  its  twofold 
division  of  heinarmi  and  Jcohdnlm  (ver.  4). 

"  I  will  also  stretch  forth  my  hand  over  Judah, 
And  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ; 
And  I  will  cut  off  from  this  place  the  very  remnant  of  Baal/ 
The  name  of  priest  and  flamen." 

I  have  translated  these  Hebrew  words  by  "priest 
und  fianien,"  and  can  find  no  better  translation.  But 
no  English  words  A/vill  accurately  render  the  Hebrew, 
since  none  cany  the  Hebrew  suggestions  with  them. 
The  Jcevidrim  were  the  priests — sometimes  taken  fi-om 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  sometimes  from  the  very  "  lowest  of 
the  people  " — ordained  by  the  kings  of  Judah  either  to 
minister  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah  with  alien  and  impure 
rites,  or  to  serve  the  altars  of  Baal  and  Astarte.  In 
either  case  they  were  renegades  from  the  national  faith, 
miscreants  who,  to  earn  a  loaf  of  bread  or  to  win  the 
favom-  of  the  Court,  were  prepared  to  stand  at  any  altar 
and  administer  any  ritual.  The  Jcohdnim,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  foreign  priests  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  colleges  of  Phoenicia  or  Assyria,  and  ordained 
in  theii*  temples — men  who  were  deep  in  the  astral  and 
astrological  learning  of  the  time,  and  to  whom  the 
severe  and  simple  rites  of  the  Jehovah- worship  woiUd  be 
a  theme  for  laughter  and  contempt.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  indignation  with  which  the  faithful  Hebrew, 
and  still  more  the  zealous  prophet,  would  regard  both 
the  haughty  aliens  who,  strong  in  the  favour  of  the 
Court,  despised  the  champions  of  the  national  faith,  and 
the  sordid  miscreants  who,  to  win  Court  favour,  had 
sold  their  Hebrew  birthright  and  coi-rupted  the  faith 
of  the  elect  people.  Zephaniah  dismisses  them  with  a 
single  phrase.  The  very  "  name  "  of  these  base  priests 
and  haughty  flamens  "  shall  be  cut  off." 

(2.)  Fi'om  the  priests  he  turns  to  the  worshippers. 
And  of  these  he  selects  three  classes  for  special  animad- 
version. The  first,  "  those  ivho  worshipped  the  host  of 
heaven  on  the  roofs;"  that  is,  open  and  avowed  idolaters 
who  blended  the  seiwice  of  the  sun  (Baal)  and  the  moon 
(Astarte)  with  the  Sabean  worship  of  tlio  stars.  On  the 
flat  roofs  of  tho  Eastern  dwellings  they  erected  altars ; 
and  here,  in  full  sight  of  the  host  of  heaven,  they  did 
them  homage,  mainly  by  burning  costly  aromatic  gums. 

(3.)  To  these  avowed  idolaters  the  prophet  adds,  with 
a  certain  tone  of  scorn,  "the  worshippers  xoho  swear 
both  to  Jehovah  and  by  their  malhdm."  This  mallcdm, 
or  king,  was  Baiil,  who  is  named  "  king  "  and  "  lord  "  on 
the  Phoenician  inscriptions,  not  the  king  of  tho  nation. 
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"  To  swear  to,'-  is  an  Oriental  phrase  for  entering  into 
a  covenant,  for  binding  oneseK  by  oatli  to  tliis  person 
or  that ;  "  to  swear  fey  "  a  person  or  god,  means  simply 
to  use  his  name  when  taking  an  oath.  So  that  this 
second  class  of  worshippers,  who  swear  to  Jehovah 
and  by  mallcdm,  consisted  of  men  who,  while  pledged 
to  the  seiwice  of  God,  thought  it  well  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Baal,  or,  at  least,  so  far  to  yield  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time  as  to  adopt  the  customary  and 
fashionable  oaths,  and  thus  to  pass  themselves  oft",  when 
they  saw  need,  as  adherents  of  the  prevalent  idolatry. 
In  short,  they  were  like  the  men  whom  Elijah  described^ 
as  "  limping  on  both  legs,"  or  "  limping  between  two 
paths ; "  or  like  those  whom  wo  sometimes  describe  as 
"  wanting  to  walk  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge  at  once ; " 
or  like  the  men  whom  one  of  our  own  poets  stigmatised 
as  "  williag  to  serve  God  so  that  they  did  not  offend  the 
devil."  On  the  whole,  they  thought  Jehovah  to  be  the 
true  God,  and  that  to  worship  Him  was  the  duty  of 
man ;  but  they  held  this  truth  as  mere  opinion,  not  as  a 
conviction  for  which  loss  and  reproach  were  to  be  braved 
(ver.  5). 

(4.)  After  those  two  classes  of  priests  and  these  two 
classes  of  worshippers,  we  come  on  another  class,  who, 
though  they  have  not  wholly  eradicated  their  religious 
intuitions  and  uistiacts,  decline  to  act  on  them,  or  even 
to  profess  to  act  on  them,  They  have  ceased  to  believe, 
ceased  to  worship.  They  '•  drmo  bach  from  Jehovah," 
that  is,  they  put  Him  out  of  their  thoughts ;  they  try,  as 
it  wei*e,  to  get  behind  Him,  where  He  cannot  see  them ; 
"and  neither  seeh  Jehovah  nor  ash  after  Sim.''  They 
do  not  want  to  find  Him.  They  are  afraid  that,  were 
they  to  ask.  He  would  answer ;  that,  were  they  to  seek, 
He  would  be  found  of  them.  And  as  they  do  not 
care  to  find  Him,  as  they  would  only  be  embarrassed 
by  his  presence,  they  forget  Him  as  far  as  they  ca,n, 
and  abstain  from  and  renounce  the  national  habits  and 
the  rites  of  worship  which  might  bring  Him  to  then- 
thoughts  (ver.  6). 

(5.)  Thus  far  Zephaniah  has  been  depicting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Judah  in  their  religious  aspects,  in  their  relation 
to  God.  But  now,  in  verses  8  and  9,  he  depicts  them, 
or  some  of  them,  in  their  political  aspects,  and  gives  us 
two  new  sketches  to  study. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's  sacrifice. 
That  I  will  visit  thfe  princes  and  the  king's  sonSj 
And  all  who  clothe  themselves  in  foreign  apparel  f 
I  will  also  visit  aU  who  leap  over  the  threshold  in  that  day- 
"Who  fill  the  house  of  their  lord  with  violence  and  deceit/' 

First  he  sketches  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
and  then  the  turbulent  retainers  who  did  them  suit  and 
sei*vice.  "The  princes"  are  the  heads,  the  chiefs,  of 
tribes  and  of  the  great  historic  families.  "  The  hing's 
sons  "  are  not  only  the  sons  of  Josiali.  who  were  still 
very  young;  in  this  case  they  probably  are  not  even 
included  in  the  term  :  it  is  a  Hebrew  plirase  for  the 
royal  family,  and  would  include  the  tmcles  and  nephews 
of  Josiah — all  his  blood  relations,  all  who  were  of  royal 
strain  and  rank.     And  these,  or  many  of  them,  were 

1  1  Kings  sviii.  21. 


idolaters  and  traitors,  some  leaning  to  the  Babylonian 
Com-t,  some  to  the  Egyptian  Court,  According  as  they 
advocated  alliance  with  Egypt  or  with  Babylon,  they 
adopted  Egyptian  or  Chaldean  modes  of  attire,  and  thus 
set  a  fashion  which  the  rank  and  file  of  their  several 
factions  would  be  eager  to  foUow.  "  All  who  clothe 
themselves  in  foreign  apparel "  were,  in  all  probability, 
these  apostate  nobles  and  princes  and  theii-  factions ; 
then-  foreign  apparel  indicating  their  foreign  and  trea- 
sonable leanings,  their  servility  to  alien  monarchs,  their 
addiction  to  heathen  vices  and  superstitions. 

(6.)  These  haughty  traitorous  nobles  had  their  bouses 
crowded  with  armed  retainers,  often  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, who  were  even  more  licentious  and  insolent  than 
the  masters  they  served,  as  is  the  wont  of  theu'  kind. 
They  lived  by  pillage  and  extortion.  They  ''filled  the 
houses  of  their  lords  xoith  violeiice  and  deceit."  When 
a  caravan  was  passing,  when  a  wealthy  husbandman 
was  to  be  plundered,  when  the  stronghold  of  a  neigh- 
bouring "  lord "  was  to  be  attacked,  in  their  lust  of 
booty  and  bloodshed,  "  tliey  leaped  over  the  threshold," 
violently  rushing  out  of  their  own  stronghold,  or  as 
violently  invading  the  stronghold  they  assailed. 

It  was  this  turbulent  nobility,  with  its  still  more  tur- 
bulent followers ;  it  was  these  base  and  alien  priesis ;  it 
was  these  idolatroiis,  trimming,  and  godless  citizens 
whom  Josiah  had  to  confront,  and  on  whom  Zephaniah 
denounced  the  judgments  of  the  Lord.  "  Oh,  hush!" 
cries  the  prophet ;  "  be  silent  before  Jehovah.  He  is 
coming ;  his  day  is  near.  He  has  already  chosen  and 
called  those  who  are  to  execute  his  judgments  on  the 
land.  He  hath  prepared  a  sacrifice  and  sanctified  his 
guests  "  (ver.  7).  The  sinners  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  the 
sacrifice ;  and  the  guests  who  are  invited  to  this  sacri- 
ficial meal  are  the  nations  whom  God  has  sanctified,  or 
set  aj)art,  to  overrun  the  land,  to  destroy  the  people, 
and  tc  make  then*  wealth  a  booty. 

The  figui'o  of  verse  7  sounds  a  little  strangely  to  us ; 
but  it  would  be  familiar  to  the  Jews,  for  it  was  taken 
from  their  common  life.  We  have  an  illustration  of 
the  habit  on  which  it  was  based  in  the  history  of  the 
first  king  of  Israel.'^  When  Said  sought  his  father's 
asses,  but  f  oimd  them  not,  his  seiTant  suggested  that, 
before  giving  up  the  quest  in  despaii-,  they  should  con- 
sult "  the  man  of  God  "  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Zuph 
— i.e.,  Samuel — and  who  peradventui'e  would  be  able 
to  show  them  the  way  they  ought  to  take.  As  they 
went  up  the  hiU  toward  the  city,  they  met  young 
maidens  going  out  to  di'aw  water,  and  asked  them, 
"Is  the  seer  here?"  They  replied,  "He  is.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  ye  be  come  into  the  city,  ye  shall  straight- 
way find  him  before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place  to  eat, 
for  the  people  will  not  eat  tiU  he  be  come,  because  he 
doth  bless  the  sacrifice,  and  afterward  they  eat  that  be 
bidden."  Such  a  saciificial  meal  was  so  common  with. 
the  Jews  that  they  would  at  once  seize  the  prophet's 
meaning.  They  would  understand  that  God  was  about 
to  make  them  a  sacrifice,  and  bid  the  hostile  nations 

-  1  Sam.  is.  1—24. 
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wkom  he  liad  set  apart  as  the  ministers  of  liis  will  to 
the  feast.  And  thus  the  awful  yet  consolatory  tnith 
would  be  brought  home  to  them,  that,  though  it  might 
be  the  sword  of  Babylon  before  which  they  fell,  it  was 
Grod  who  was  meting  out  the  judgment,  even  the  God 
who  in  the  midst  of  wrath  remembered  mercy. 

Zephaniah  sees  a  vision  of  judgment,  then,  which  is 
to  sweep  through  the  whole  earth.  This  vision  contracts 
till  it  settles  in  mauacLng  gloom  on  the  land  of  Judah. 
At  verse  10  it  still  further  contracts  on  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolis  in  which  the  national  vices  and  impieties 
took  theii-  most  offensive  forms.  But  as  he  turns  on 
Jerusalem  the  prophet  slightly  changes  his  method.  He 
no  longer  describes  the  various  classes  of  sinners  and 
their  offences ;  but  he  condenses  into  one  expressive 
figure  the  characteristic  and  prevailing  tone  of  its  in- 
habitants. They  were  "drawn  together  on  their  lees" 
(ver.  12),  or,  to  express  the  figure  fully,  they  were  like 
wine  that  is  settled  on  its  lees,  taking  harsh  and  foul 
flavours  from  its  dregs.  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
cradling  themselves  on  their  lusts,  resting  on  what  was 
vilest  in  them,  on  the  sediment  and  refuse  of  theii* 
nature;  then-  whole  character  was  being  impregnated 
with  the  harsh  fumes  of  their  baser  passions ;  they  were 
taking  their  tone  from  that  in  them  which  was  lowest 
and  worst.  Fixed  in  their  devotion  to  the  flesh  and 
the  world,  they  were  saying  in  their  hearts,  "  Jehovah 
doeth  tieither  good  nor  evil."  They  were  not  at  the 
pains  to  deny  his  existence.  They  had  not  reasoned 
themselves  into  atheism.  They  were  not  so  utterly 
foolish  as  to  say,  even  in  their  hearts,  "  There  is  no 
God."  But  though  they  did  not  deny  God,  they  forgot 
Him.  They  had  no  vital  faith  in  Him,  or  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  human  affairs.  For  them  He  sat  in 
ieaven,  heedless  what  men  did,  suffering  the  world  to 
take  its  own  course,  not  penetrating  and  guiding  that 
course  with  the  pure  counsels  of  his  eternal  wUl,  neither 
causing  all  things  to  work  together  for  the  good  of 
them  that  sei-ved  Him,  nor  executing  his  idle  threats 
against  the  rebellious  and  ungodly.  Why,  then,  should 
they  fear  Him  ?  "What  profit  should  they  have  if  they 
served  Him?  Why  not  give  the  reins  to  their  lusts, 
and  carry  themselves  as  though  there  were  no  God  ? 
In  short,  they  had  sunk  into  that  practical  but  unrea- 
soned atheism  so  common  in  large  cities,  when  their 
inhabitants  have  long  been  corrupted  with  luxury  and 
vice. 

It  is  tins  practical  atheism,  the  atheism  of  the  market- 
place and  the  stews,  which  the  prophet  sets  himself  to 
rebuke.  Because  they  liave  eyes  and  yet  cannot  see 
God  in  the  ordinary  and  benignant  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence. He  will  come  out  of  his  place  to  judge  and  to 
condemn  them.  Because,  when  their  days  go  lightly  and 
smoothly  they  forget  Him  who  "  sets  their  days  upon 
the  score,"  Ho  will  send  them  a  day  of  terrors  on  wliich 
their  very  heart  and  flesh  will  cry  out  for  God.  He  wiU 
come  to  them.  He  wiU  go  through  the  city  making 
diligent  search,  trying  house  by  house,  man  by  man.  As 
the  vintner  goes  through  his  cellars,  torch  in  liand ;  or 


as  the  head  of  the  household,  taper  in  hand,  searches 
every  nook  and  corner  of  his  house  before  Passover, 
lest  any  morsel  of  leaven  should  be  hidden  ia  it ;  so 
Jehovah  wiU  "  search  Jerusalem  witii  candles,"  hunting 
the  evil  out  of  every  dark  nook  in  which  they  have  con- 
cealed themselves,  suffering  none  to  escape.  No  strength 
will  bo  able  to  resist  Him,  no  bribe  to  avert  the  duo 
reward  of  their  deeds.  He  will  bring  evil  upon  them 
that  they  may  learn  how  good  He  is,  how  imperatively 
He  demands  truth  and  goodness  in  men.  In  their 
prosperity  they  have  forgotten  Him  and  wronged  their 
o^vn  souls;  by  the  stripes  of  adversity  He  will  bring 
them  to  a  better  mind,  and  tui'n  their  heart  back  again 
unto  Himself. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  verse  12,  which  we  have  taken 
out  of  its  place  because  it  describes  tJie  sin  of  Jerusalem 
as  well  as  the  judgment  that  was  coming  upon  it.  But 
in  verses  10,  11,  and  13,  the  judgment  is  depicted  under 
an  imago  still  more  impressive,  if,  indeed,  it  be  an  image 
at  all,  and  not  rather  a  prediction  of  literal  facts.  For 
in  these  verses  the  city  is  described  as  undergoing  the 
miseries  and  horrors  of  a  victorious  siege.  Its  leading 
inhabitants  gather  in  and  around  the  Temple  and  strong- 
hold of  Zion.  Standing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Upper 
City,  they  see  the  enemy  swarming  round  the  walls,  and 
delivering  the  assault  on  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower 
City.  They  hear  "a  sound  of  crying  from  the  Fish- 
Gate,"  probably  a  gate  ia  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Lower  City,  through  which  fish  were  carried  to  market 
from  Gennesaret  and  the  Jordan.  This  gate  has  fallen, 
as  the  despairing  outcry  which  issues  from  it  denotes, 
and  the  enemy,  pouring  iu,  carry  fire  and  sword  through 
the  streets,  till  the  sound  of  wailing  overspreads  "  the 
Lower  City ; "  and  still  the  engines  of  war  are  heard 
crashing  from  the  neighbouriag  hills  against  the  walls 
and  forts.  The  storm  of  war  sweeps  on  toward  tho 
Upper  City,  severed  from  the  Lower  by  the  ravine 
watered  by  the  brook  Kedron,  and  known  to  this  day 
as  El-Wad,  or,  '-The  Yallcy."  This  rude  hollow,  in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  an  ancient  mortar,  Zephaniah 
calls  "  the  Mortar,"  coining  this  new  name  for  it  iu 
order  to  suggest  the  fate  of  its  inhabitants  ;  that  they 
win  be  bruised  and  pounded  as  in  a  mortar  by  shocks  of 
judgment,  by  tho  blows  of  war.  This  valley,  moreover, 
was  from  time  immemoiial  tho  haunt  of  the  merchants  of 
the  city ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  it  to-day.  Of  these 
merchants  the  pi'ophet  speaks  as  "  the  people  of  Canaan,'^ 
because,  like  the  Canaanites,  they  were  devoted  to  traffic, 
or,  perhaps,  because  a  colony  of  Phoenician  traders  had 
settled  iu  the  valley.  Indeed,  as — now  we  understand 
his  terms — we  can  see  for  ourselves,  the  whole  scone  of 
the  siege  is  vividly  present  to  the  prophet's  eye.  He 
has  seen  the  Fish- Gate  fall ;  he  has  heard  the  crashing 
of  the  rams  and  the  balistas  from  the  adjacent  hills,  and 
the  cries  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  City  as  they 
fall  before  the  sword.  And  now,  as  the  assault  storms 
downwards  into  the  valley  which  separates  them  from 
the  Upper  City,  he  cries,  like  one  who  beholds  a  present 
catastrophe  :  "  Shriek  !  ye  inhabitants  of  the  Mortar  ! 
For  all  the  people  of  Canaan,"  all  the  wealthy  smiths 
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and  merchants  of  the  valley,  "  are  destroijed :  cut  off 
are  all  they  tlmt  are  laden  with  silver." 

The  prophet's  heart  seems  to  have  failed  him  as  he 
beheld  the  enemy  break  into  the  Upper  City,  invade, 
pollute,  and  destroy  the  Temple.  Of  this  catastrophe  he 
gives  lis  no  such  %'iew  as  that  of  the  destruction  of  the 
lower  town :  yet  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  event. 
The  whole  city  is  searched  mth  flaming  judgments  from 
which  none  escape.  Their  "  wealth  becomes  a  booty"  to 
their  foes;  "  and  their  houses  a  desolation;"  they  are 
not  suffered  to  inhabit  the  houses  they  have  built,  nor 
to  drink  the  wine  of  the  vineyards  they  have  planted. 

As  Zephauiah  contemplates  the  scene,  as  he  beholds 
Temple  and  city  and  palace  fall,  and  the  unhappy  thou- 
sands who  have  escaped  the  sword  carried  away  captive 
into  a  strange  land,  he  breaks  into  that  sublime  song, 
that  solemn  dies  irce  with  which  the  chapter  closes 
(vs.  14—18)  :— 

"  The  great  day  of  Jehovah  is  near, 
Near,  and  hasting  greatly. 
Hark  !   the  day  of  Jehovah ! 
Bitterly  shrieketh  the  mighty  mau. 
A  day  of  fury  is  this  day, 
A  day  of  anguish  and  distress, 
A  day  of  desolation  and  ruin, 
A  day  of  darkness  and  gloom, 
A  day  of  clouds  and  of  cloudy  night, 
A  day  of  the  trumpet  and  the  trumpet-blast 
Against  the  fortified  cities, 
And  against  the  lofty  battlements. 
And  I  will  bring  men  into  straits. 


And  they  shall  walk  like  the  blind, 

Because  they  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  ; 

And  their  blood  shall  be  poured  out  like  dust. 

And  their  flesh  like  dung. 

Even  their  silver,  even  their  gold, 

Shall  not  be  able  to  rescue  them 

In  the  day  of  Jehovah's  fury  ; 
But  in  the  fire  of  his  wrath. 

Shall  the  whole  earth  be  consumed  : 
For  He  will  make  an  end,  yea,  a  sudden  end. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

There  are  no  grander  verses,  none  more  sombre  and 
tragic,  none  in  which  terror  is  more  picturesque,  in  the 
literature  of  the  world.  But  they  caU  for  little  com- 
ment. Tliey  are  to  be  felt  rather  than  critically 
analysed  and  explained.  In  order  to  impress  on  us  the 
terrors  of  that  great  day  of  the  Lord,  the  prophet  ex- 
hausts the  copious  Hebrew  vocabulary  of  its  terms  for 
gloom  and  horror.  That  day  is  the  day  of  the  over- 
flowing  irresistible  wrath  of  God ;  the  day  on  which 
men  sink  into  an  anguish  and  distress  beyond  expres- 
sion, beyond  relief ;  the  day  on  which  the  whole  earth 
is  wasted  with  havoc  and  broken  into  ruin  :  the  day  of 
a  darkness  so  profound  that  day  itself  is  changed  into 
its  very  opposite  and  becomes  a  night,  and  a  night 
wrapped  in  clouds  through  which  no  star  can  shoot  a 
ray  of  hope ;  and  out  of  the  thick  darkness,  stabbing 
all  hearts  with  an  agony  of  fear,  the  war-trumpets  peal 
louder  and  louder,  till,  in  their  misery  and  terror,  men 
"  walk  like  the  blind,"  brooding  in  a  sullen  despair  over 
their  sins,  desperate  of  escape. 
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THE   GOSPELS  OF  ST.  MATTETEW   AND   ST.   LUKE. 


BY   THE    REV.    T.   TEIGNMOUTH   SHORE,    M.A., 

^^Sff^*^m^HE  distinctions  of  Scripture  are  no  less 
J?YM  (\^  remarkable  than  the  coincidences,  or 
rather,  they  are  coincidences  of  a  pecuhar 
kind.  Every  thoughtful  student  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  must  have  noticed  verbal  differences 
in  tlie  Gospels  when  the  writers  are  narrating  what  are 
evidently  the  same  events.  It  is  of  some  importance  if 
we  can  trace  these  verbal  differences,  not  to  any  careless- 
ness of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  but  to 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  each  Evangelist  to  use  that 
phraseology  which  would  convey  the  true  impressions 
of  the  event  narrated  in  the  clearest  manner  to  the 
class  of  persons  to  whom  each  primarily  and  particularly 
addressed  his  Gospel. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  more 
especially  for  the  Jews,  and  St.  Luke  for  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  it  wiU  be  ahke  interesting  and  important  if  we  can 
find,  upon  a  critical  analysis  of  the  text  of  each  of  these 
Evangelists,  that  when  the  phraseology  in  which  they 
both  narrate  the  same  event  differs,  it  does  so  out  of 
a  consideration  of  the  different  classes  addressed.'     I 


INCXTIIBENT    OF   BERKELEY    CHAPEL,    MAYFAIR. 

propose  to  examine  a  few  points  of  difference  in  phrase- 
■  ology  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and   St.   Luke, 
bearing  this  principle  in  mind. 

I.  The  Genealogies. — The  difference  between  tho 
genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  is  remarkable.  St.  Matthew  traces  the  descent 
of  Christ  from  Abraham ;  St.  Luke  traces  it  from  Adam. 
I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  whether  both 
writers  give  us  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  or  whether 
in  St.  Luke  we  read  that  of  the  Virgin.  I  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  point  which  immediately  concerns  my 
general  argument. 

On  this  point  it  is  evident  that  the  connection  of 
Christ  with  Abraham  would  be  most  important  to  the 
Jews  (and  therefore  is  the  point  illustrated  by  St. 
Matthew) ;  and  for  the  Gentiles  the  most  important 
point  would  be  to  teach  them  that  He  and  all  men  were 
descended  from  God,  the  Creator  of  humanity.' 

II.  It  is  noticeable  that,  as  a  rule,  when  St.  Matthew 


1  I  think  this  principle,  which  pervades  the  differences  between 
the  two  Gospels,  goes  some  way  to  disprove  Schleiermacher's 
view  that  St.  Luke  was  only  a  compiler,  as  urged  in  his  TJeber  die 
Schriftcn  Lukas. 

41 — VOL.  n. 


2  Keim,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  referring  to  this  point,  and  to  the 
date  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  sarcastically  remarks  (as  if  there  were 
no  other  solution),  "  Metaphysics  already  begin  to  attach  them- 
selves to  his  nature  ;  he  is  a  descendant  from  Adam,  not  the  son 
of  David,  or  the  son  of  Abraham."  Surely  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  genealogies  is  nearer  at  hand. 
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writes  of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  St.  Luke  uses  the 
pkrase  "  kingdom  of  God."  The  words  mean  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  but  the  different  phrases  conveyed 
most  accurately  the  same  idea  to  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile mind  respectively.  A  Jew  spoke  commonly  of  a 
"great  thing"  as  a  "thing  of  God."  Thus  we  read 
of  '*  a  city  of  God  "  (Jonah  iii.  3),  "  mountains  of  God  " 
(Ps.  xxxvi.  6),  "  cedars  of  God  "  (Ps.  Ixxx.  10).  So  that 
to  a  Jewish  mind  the  words  "kingdom  of  God"  would 
convey  at  once  an  idea  of  temporal  splendour  and 
power.  When  we  remember  that  the  most  vital  error 
in  Jewish  theological  thought  was  the  belief  that  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  be  a  temporal  one  of  great 
earthly  might  and  majesty ;  how  that  mistaken  concep- 
tion of  its  nature  led  to  their  rejection  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  because  of  his  humility,  we  can  easUy  see 
how  St.  Matthew  carefully  avoided  the  phrase  "  king- 
dom of  God,"  which  might  encourage  that  misconception, 
and  might  seem  to  pander  to  that  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Gentile  world 
which  St.  Luke  had  to  dispel  were  of  a  totally  different 
character.  To  them  the  phrase  of  St.  Matthew,  "  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  might  have  seemed  to  give  some 
countenance,  while  the  phrase  so  dangerous  to  St. 
Matthew,  "kingdom  of  God,"  would  in  the  case  of  the 
Gentiles  not  only  have  given  no  countenance  to  their 
prevalent  en*or,  but  tended  to  instruct  them  in  much 
needed  positive  truth.  The  Gentile  would  believe  in 
•'gods  many,"  in  gods  of  earth,  of  the  sea,  of  the 
heaven,  and  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven "  might 
]w,ve  implied  to  them  that  there  were  other  kingdoms 
ruled  over  by  other  gods.  Therefore  St.  Luke  speaks 
of  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  in  every  passage  where  St. 
Matthew  -vvi-ites  of  the  "kingdom  of  heaven."  Every- 
where St.  Luke  seems  to  avoid  anything  which  to  Gen- 
tile thought  might  suggest  a  confirmation  of  theii- 
localising  or  iudividuahsiug  the  Deity.  For  instance, 
St.  Luke  never  speaks,  as  St.  Matthew  so  frequently 
does,  of  '•  our  Father  in  heaven."'^  Even  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  according  to  the  best  authorities,^  St.  Luke  gives 
only  "  Our  Father,"  and  not,  as  St.  Matthew,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

So  also  St.  Matthew  says  (iv.  4),  "  Eveiy  word  that 
proceodcth  out  of  tlio  mouth  of  God  "  — the  personality 
and  individuality  of  which  is  carefully  avoided  by  St. 
Luke  ia  the  phrase,  "  By  every  word  of  God  "  (iv.  4) ; 
and  the  phrase ' '  Whosoever  will  do  the  wUl  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,"  of  St.  Matthew  (xii.  50),  is  deloca- 
lised  by  St.  Luke  into  "  My  mother  and  my  brethren 
are  these  which  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it." 

III.  Of  the  distinctive  objects  in  view  and  provided  for 
by  the  two  Evangelists,  we  have  remarkable  examples 


>  St.  Luke  xi.  13  may  seem  an  exception,  but  here  not  only  the 
exception  proves  the  rule,  but  o  na^'r,p  6  ^f  oupavou  ("  the  Father  who 
is  of  heaven,"  Beugel,  Eug.  Ed. )  is  simply  in  opposition  to  fathers 
who  are  evil  and  of  the  earth,  and  is  certainly  not  so  strong  in 
suggestion  of  localisation  as  the  o  narrip  6  ev  toi?  ovpavbis  ("the 
Father  in  the  heavens  ")  of  Mttt.  vii.  11. 

2  See  the  Vulgate,  Origen  vtpi  eixSc,  Tertullian.  Griesbach 
(Leipeic  Ed.,  1805)  also  rejects  the  o  ii-  ^o7t  oupavuK  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel. 


in  IVIatt.  xxiii.  27,  as  compai-cd  with  Luke  xi.  44.  St. 
Matthew  wiites,  "  Te  are  like  imto  whited  sepulchres,^ 
which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within 
fuU  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness." 
St.  Luke  ^vlites,  "  Ye  are  as  graves  which  appear 
not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over  them  are  not  aware  of 
them." 

Now  at  first  sight,  and  especially  with  our  minds 
imbued  Avith  the  popular  but  erroneous  idea  of  a 
"whited  sepulchre,"  these  passages  seem  to  refer  to 
entirely  distinct  things;  but  upon  closer  examination, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  facts  I  am  seeking  to 
illustrate,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  especially  for  the  Jews, 
and  St.  Luke  for  Gentiles,  they  will  be  found  to  be  iden- 
tical. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Jewish  casuistiy 
for  a  man,  however  unconsciously,  to  walk  over  a 
grave,  was  to  incur  ceremonial  defilement.  The  Jewish, 
authorities,  therefore,  when  a  grave  became  undistiu- 
guishable  by  reason  of  the  decay  or  destruction  of  the 
original  indication  of  its  existence,  caused  the  spot  to  be. 
marked  with  "  whitewash,"  so  that  no  one  unconsciously 
walking  over  it  should  unmttiugly  contract  ceremonial 
defilement.  These  marks,  however,  exposed  as  they  wer& 
necessarily  to  the  elements,  would  become  sean  oblite- 
rated, and,  the  indication  of  danger  removed,  these  graves 
covered  with  the  renewed  gi'owth  of  gi'ass  and  herbage, 
woidd  appear  "  beautifid  outside,"  while  full  within  of 
the  sources  of  ceremonial  defilement.  Then  the  "  wliited 
sepulchi-es  "  Avould  be  dangerously  deceptive  because  tke 
whitening  had  worn  off,  and  there  was  nothing  to  warn 
the  Jew,  when  walking  over  the  "  beautiful "  verdure, 
that  ho  was  really  treading  on  a  polluting  grave.'' 

All  this  was  intelligible  enough  to  a  Jew,  accustomed 
to  these  protective  arrangements  ;  but  how  iminteUigible 
to  a  Gentile  one  can  easily  imagine  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  by  oui-  very  misaiiplication  of  the  words 
"  whited  sepulchi-e,"  we  show  we  have  proverbially  as 
Gentiles  misunderstood  it.  St.  Luke,  therefore,  as 
instructor  of  the  Gentiles,  speaks  not  of  the  KiKoviafxevoi 
(graves  which  have  lost  the  prohibitory  whitening,  and 
become  beautiful  with  theregrown  grass  and  flowers),  of 
the  aSrjXa  (graves  "which  appear  not") — a  phrase  so  un- 
techuical  and  simple  that  no  GentUo  could  misunder- 
stand it. 

IV.  St.  Matthew  is  generally  more  chronologically  ac- 
curate in  his  narrative  than  other  wiiters,  yet  he  gives  as 
the  fii-st  miracle  the  healing  of  a  leper  (viii.  2 — 4),  for 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  exercise  of  healing  power  would 
so  impress  a  Jew  as  the  cming  of  a  leper,  especially  when 
the  healing  was  accompHshed  by  touch,  which  to  other 
than  One  sent  by  God  would  be  a  source  of  pollution. 
St.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  puts  in  the  forefront  of  his 


3  n'Kjiof!  Ktnonanivoiv,  literally  "  graves,"  not  rd  ^i-uMt'o,  "  sepul- 
chres,'' as  in  Luke  xi.  44. 

•*  See  on  this  point  of  whiteniDg  the  graves,  Pocock,  i^otm  Miscell. 
This  is  also  spoken  of  in  Mishna,  Shekalim,  i.  §  1,  nillipn  r*»  p'^n^. 
On  the  first  of  Adar  in  each  year  the  sepulchres  were  to  be 
"  painted,"  i.e.,  marked  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water. 
Maimouides  mentions  that  they  did  not  mark  those  which  were 
apparent,  but  only  those  which  were  not  lilcely  to  be  seen,  and 
which,  therefore,  might  accidentally  be  touched  in  passing. 
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record  of  mii-aculous  signs  (iv.  33 — 36)  tlie  healing  of  one 
possessed,  by  far  the  most  impressive  sign  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, when  we  remember  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
demons,  over  whom  Jesus  was  thus  shown  to  triumph. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  St.  Luke  speaks  of  an  "  un- 
clean spirit  "  or  demon ;  St.  Matthew,  (viii.  28)  speaks 
only  of  a  "devil."  There  was  no  distinction  in  the 
Jewish  mind  between  good  and  bad  demons,  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Gentile  conception  of  demons  ;  there- 
fore St.  Luke  points  out  the  nature  of  the  demon  that 
was  expelled.  Luke  ix.  42  may  seem  not  to  bear  out 
this  argument,  but  the  previous  description  in  this  narra- 
tive of  the  results  of  the  possession  had  sufficiently 
explained  the  nature  of  the  "  devil "  (Soi/aJj/iov),  which 
in  the  opening  (ver.  39)  is  designated  irvevfi.a  (spirit) ; 
and  the  words  of  the  narrative  are  a  strikiug  contrast  to 
the  account  of  the  same  incident  in  Matt.  xvii.  15,  where 
the  son  is  described  as  being  "  lunatic"  {on  aeATjt-ta^eTai), 
a  phrase  calculated  to  encourage  superstitious  ideas  in 
a  Gentile  reader,  and  therefore  avoided  by  St.  Luke.  It 
is  also  worth  calling  attention  to  St.  Luke's  omission 
of  the  statement  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (ver.  21), 
that  "  this  kiud  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting." 

Another  very  remarkable  example  (the  more  remark- 
able, perhaps,  because  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  the 
contrary)  is  to  be  found  in  Luke  xi.  14.  We  are  here 
told  that  Christ  was  casting  out  a  demon,  "  and  it  was 
dumb  "  (kuI  aind  V  K(a(p6y).  Thus  the  character  of  the 
demon  is  described.  But  in  the  account  given  by  St. 
Matthew  of  this  or  similar  cases,  does  not  he  also  use 
the  word  "  dumb,"  and  thus  describe  the  nature  of  the 
possessing  devil?  If  we  examine  the  passage  in  St. 
Matthew,  we  shall  find  that  he  applies  the  word  "  dumb  " 
to  the  man,  and  not  to  the  demon  which  possessed  him, 
which  is  an  essential  and  notable  difference  from  St. 
Luke's  method  of  description,  where  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  demon  itself  which  is  thus  characterised  and 
described.  Matt.  ix.  32  I  take  as  the  first  example. 
There  we  read,  "  They  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man 
possessed  with  a  devil  "  (^avdpwtrov  Koxphi/  Saifj.ovi(6fMfi'ov)- 
Here  it  is  the  man  that  is  dumb,  not  the  devU.  To  the 
Jewish  mind,  to  be  possessed  of  a  demon  was  a  bad 
thing  in  itself,  and  the  Jewish  reader  would  at  once 
connect  the  dumbness  and  the  possession  of  a  demon  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  Gentile  mind  would  not  do  so, 
there  being  in  Gentile  demonology  good  and  bad 
demons ;  so  St.  Luke  (xi.  14)  describes  the  possession 
as  that  of  a  "  dumb  demon."  The  other  passage  is  in 
Matt.  xii.  22,  24.  In  the  English  version  the  point  is 
not  so  clear — it  being  most  natural  to  conclude  fi-om  the 
English  that  the  demon  is  here  described  as  "  blind  and 
dumb  " — as  we  read,  "  Then  was  brought  unto  him  one 
possessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb."  The  original 
Greek     (rore  irpo(rr;;'6X^'?    avrcji   datixotn^oixivos     TV(p\ds  Kal 

Koxpos),  however,  shows  that  the  "  blind  and  dumb  "  refer 
to  the  "  possessed  "  man,  and  not  to  the  demon,  which  is 
not  mentioned  personally  at  all.  In  fact,  St.  Luke,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gentiles,  has  to  explain  always  that  it 
was  an  evil  demon  of  some  kind,  while  the  equivalent 


words  in  St.  Matthew  are  by  him  applied  to  the  effect 
on  the  person  possessed. 

Y.  When  St.  Matthew  appeals  on  various  occasions  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Jewish  Law,  we  find  no  such 
reference  in  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke.  To  his 
Gentile  readers  such  an  appeal  would  be  either  weak 
altogether,  er  tend  to  convey  an  idea  that  tlu-ough 
Jewish  law  the  Hberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  attained.  For  example,  St.  Matthew  (vii.  12) 
writes  as  our  Lord's  teaching,  "Therefore  aU  things 
whatsoever  ye  woiUd  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
St.  Luke  ia  the  same  passage  gives  the  word  of  Christ 
thus,  "  Do  ye  also  to  them  likewise  "  (Luke  vi.  31). 

Again,  St.  Luke  gives  our  Lord's  rebuke  to  the 
Pharisees,  "  Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of 
herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God  " 
(Luke  xi.  42),  where  St.  Matthew  gives  the  additional 
reproach  to  a  Jew,  contained  in  the  words,  "Te  pay 
tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  23). 

VI.  In  the  account  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ 
we  have  in  the  different  descriptive  phraseology  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  a  remarkable  idstance  of  the 
elaborate  care  with  wliich  the  one  adapted  his  narra- 
tive to  the  instruction  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  other  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Jew.  St.  Matthew  (xvii.  2) 
wi-ites,  "  And  he  was  transfigured  [lit.  metamorphosed  H 
before  them."  Knowing  how  such  a  phrase  might  be 
wi-ested  to  sanction  erroneous  teaching  by  a  people 
who  believed  ia  eveiy  strange  superstition  about  meta- 
morphosis, St.  Luke  avoids  the  word  that  would  be 
misunderstood,  and  says  (ix.  29),^  "  The  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered." 

A  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt^  (Matt.  v.  et  seq. ;  Luke  vi.  17,  et  seq.),  as  given 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  will  show  that  St.  Luke 
omitted  several  exhortations  which,  addi-essed  to  the 
Pharisees,  were  useless  for,  and,  indeed,  would  be  un- 
intelligible to.  Gentile  readers.  For  example,  St.  Luko 
omits  that  earnest  denunciation  of  the  ostentatious 
charity  of  the  Pharisees,  which  the  Gentile  converts, 
probably,  did  not  share,  and  to  whom  there  would  be  no 
point  in  such  an  allusion  as  that  made  to  "  the  sounding 
of  the  trumpet  "  in  giving  alms,  inasmuch  as  it  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  some  ahns-givers  rattled  their 
shekels  in  the  trumpet-shaped  vessels  at  the  door  of  the 


'   Kai  tieTetJLop<pw9t]  tfjiirpocrBev  auTuJi/. 

2  Kai  iytv^TO  tv  tw  Trpoaetixeff^a*  avTOV  to  (idos  rov  TTpOfftvirou  aiirov 
fc'Tepov,  K.T.  X. 

3  I  assume  the  two  Evangelists  to  be  recording  the  same  sermon. 
The  phrase  "  stood  in  the  plain,"  is  not  contradictory  to  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Matthew,  that  he  "went  up  into  a  mountain,"  See 
Bengel  in  loc.  tottou  ntiivov,  "  on  a  level  spot."  "  This  spot  was  not 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  hut  half-way  down  the  mountain,  a 
more  suitable  locality  for  addressing  a  largo  audience  than  a  com- 
pletely level  plain."  See  also  Bengel  on  Matt.  V.  "  Afterwards  he 
came  half-way  down  the  mountain,  and  as  he  was  coming  down 
with  his  disciples,  he  met  the  people  coming  up,  and  sat  down 
there  to  teach."  Thus  explaining  the  apparent  difference  between 
the  statement  of  the  one  that  "  he  was  set,"  and  the  other  that  be 
"  stood." 
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Toinplo  iuto  which  they  cast  thoir  alms,  iluis  causing 
the  trumpet  to  souud,  so  that  mon  might  bo  awaro  of 
their  liberal  casting  iii  of  oft'erings.' 

I  have  purposely  in  this  paper  confined  my  remarks 
to  such  varieties  between  the  Gospels  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke — in  regard  both  to  the  Lmguago  used  and 
to  the  relative  prominence  given  by  each  to  particular 
events — as  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  know- 
lodge  and  habits  of  thought  of  tho  persons  whose  iu- 
sti-uction  was  the  primary  object  of  each  Evangelist.'' 

•  For  this  interesting  view  of  tlie  meaning  of  this  passage  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  S.  Cox. 

-  Perhaps  these  points  mij-  be  in  some  sort  also  a  reply  to  such 
a  remark  as  that  of  Keim,  who  says  of  the  sources  from  which  St. 


There  are,  of  course,  many  other  striking  contrasts  in 
the  various  Gospel  narratives  which  are  attributable  to 
other  causes,  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  treat.  Tho 
study  of  these  contrasts  between  the  language  and 
styles  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  will,  I  hope, 
helj)  to  bring  out  strongly  the  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  inspired  \\Titers. 


Luke  derived  his  Gospel,  that  they  "  lay  within  the  range  of  Jewish 
Christianity"  (Dr.  Theodore  Keim's  Life  of  Jesus).  Surely  the 
fact  that  St.  Luke  wrote  for  the  Gentiles  is  (without  sinister  sug- 
gestions that  much  of  the  Gospel  "  appears  altogether  Pauline") 
sufficient  to  explain  why,  iu  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  "humble  faith 
and  pi'actical  love  of  our  neighbours  are,"  as  Dr.  Keim  says, 
"exalted  above  the  law"  (or,  as  I  think  it  more  accurate  to  say, 
put  without  any  appeal  to  the  law). 
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BY   THE    KEV.    W.    F.    MOULTON,    M.A.,    PROFESSOR    OF    CLASSICS,    WESLEYAN   COLLEGE,    RICHMOND. 

A.VING   in  former  chapters  sketched  tho 
^     life  of  Tyndale,  we  turn  now  to  the  exami- 


nation  of  his  work.  Wo  shall  first  notice 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  our  last  article  (page  125),  some  verses  of  St. 
Matthew  were  given  in  facsimile  from  one  of  Tyndale's 
Testaments.  The  specimen  is  taken  from  tho  first 
edition,  from  the  sheets  printed  at  Cologne  in  1525, 
before  Cochlaeus  appeared  on  the  scone  to  obstruct 
Tyndale's  labours.  These  sheets,  it  wll  be  remem- 
bered, were  in  quarto,^  whereas  the  edition  commenced 
at  Worms  was  in  octavo.  The  facsimile,  therefore, 
represents  the  earliest  English  Testament  ever  printed 
—the  first  English  translation  of  the  Now  Testament 
made  from  the  original. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  no  portion  of 
this  quarto  Testament  had  escaped  destruction.  In 
the  year  1836,  however,  a  London  bookseller  acci- 
dentally met  with  a  portion  of  an  English  translation 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  black  letter,  bound  up  with 
another  tract.  Tho  fragment  consisted  of  thirty-one 
leaves.  Seven  of  these  contained  a  prologue,  com- 
mencing, "  I  have  here  translated  (brcthern  and  susters 
moost  dere  and  tenderly  beloued  in  Christ)  the  newe 
Testament  for  youre  spirituall  edyfyingo,  consolacion, 
and  solas."  After  the  prologue  wo  find  a  complete 
list  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  wood- 
cut representing  an  angel  holding  an  inkstand  into 
which  St.  Matthew  dips  his  pen.  Then  follows  tho 
translation  of  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Gospel,  the  k.st  words  of  the  fragment  being,  "  howo 
camyst  thou  iu  Imldor,  and  "  (Matt.  xxii.  12).  As  now 
the  prologue  contjiins  the  very  passages  which  were 
alleged  against  Tyndale  by  his  enemies ;  as  the  list  of 
books  embraces  the  whole  Now  Testament,  and  follows 
the  peculiar  arrangement  which  is  adopted  iu  Tyndale's 
octavo  Testament ;  as  it  can  be  shown  from  the  wood- 


'  By  an  unfortunate  misprint,  the  facsimile  ou  page  125  appears 
as  an  extract  from  the  octavo  edition.    For  "  octavo"  read  "  quarto." 


cut  and  from  tyjiogpraphical  evidence  -  that  the  fragment 
was  printed  (by  Quentel)  at  Cologne  before  1526  ;  and 
as  the  translation  agrees  to  a  remarkable  extent  with 
that  of  the  octavo  Testament ;  there  cannot  remain  the 
least  doubt  that  in  this  fragment  we  have,  as  has  been 
said,  a  portion  of  the  first  New  Testament  published 
by  Tyndale,  and  that  the  eight  sheets  which  it  contains 
are  part  of  the  ten  so  hastily  carried  off  from  Cologne 
to  Worms.  Out  of  3,000  copies  printed,  this  alone  is 
known  to  exist.  It  is  now  in  the  GrenvUle  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Grenville  Fragment.  This  work  is  now  rendered  ac- 
cessible to  all,  through  the  publication  by  Mr.  Arber  of 
an  admirable  facsimile  edition  :  to  the  editor's  excellent 
Preface,  which  contains  many  documents  of  great  im- 
portance, we  have  frequently  referred  our  readers. 

Before  entering  into  further  detail  respecting  this 
earliest  version,  let  us  look  at  the  companion  volume, 
the  octavo  Testament  issued  at  Worms  in  1525.  Of 
this  edition  we  happily  possess  one  complete  copy — 
complete,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  translation  is  concerned, 
for  here  also  the  title-page  is  missing.  This  copy, 
which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol, 
has  been  most  carefully  reproduced  in  facsimile  by 
Mr.  Francis  Fry.  It  contains  no  prologue,  or  list  of 
contents;  but  at  the  close,  before  the  list  of  errors 
corrected,  there  is  a  short  address  to  the  reader,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  An  imperfect 
copy  of  the  same  e(¥tion,  preserved  in  the  library  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  contains  about  six-sevenths  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  defective  both  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end.  In  1836  Messrs.  Bagster  republished  this 
translation,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Offor.  Tlioso 
who  have  not  access  to  Mr.  Fry's  beautiful  (but  expen- 
sive) facsimile,  will  find  this  edition  convenient,  and 
suflaciently   correct  for   most    purposes.^       The   same 


2  See  Arbor's  FactimHe,  pp.  65,  66. 

3  There  is  considerable  inaccuracy  in  minor  points,  such  as  tho 
spelliuK  of  words.  In  the  course  of  nearly  thirty  chapters  (taken 
from  St.  Matthew,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians) 
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translation  of  the  Gospels  is  given,  together  with  Wy- 
clifEe's,  in  Bosworth  and  Waring's  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels.  It  will  not  he  necessary  to  adduce  at 
length  the  evidence  on  which  we  receive  this  Testament 
as  Tyndale's.  In  the  introduction  to  the  facsimile,  Mr. 
Fry  fully  proves  that  the  book  was  printed  by  P. 
Schoeffer  at  Worms  about  the  time  at  which  Tyndale 
is  known  to  have  been  in  that  city.  In  a  later  work 
Tyndale  makes  reference  to  the  address  to  the  reader 
which  this  volume  contains;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
translation  with  that  of  subsequent  editions  which  bear 
Tyndale 's  name,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  place  the 
authorship  beyond  doubt. 

As  might  bo  expected,  the  differences  between  the 
two  editions  of  1525  are  very  slight,  so  far  as  the 
translation  is  concerned.  A  careful  coUation  of  the 
Grenville  Fragment  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  octavo  edition  shows  that,  if  we  pass  over  varia- 
tions in  orthography  and  some  manifest  misprints, 
there  are  hardly  more  than  fifty  differences  of  text  in 
740  verses.  Many  of  these  are  of  very  little  consequence 
(as  to  for  unto,  unto  for  to,  which  for  the  which),  but 
others  show  the  hand  of  the  careful  reviser,  omitting 
unnecessary  words  or  improving  the  style.  There  is  but 
little  advance  in  correctness  of  translation,  the  emenda- 
tions being  balanced  by  almost  an  equal  number  of 
mistakes.  The  only  alteration  of  real  importance  is 
found  in  Matt.  xx.  23,  where  the  quarto  text  has  "  is 
not  mine  to  give  you ;"  in  the  octavo  Tyndale  rightly 
removes  the  "you,"  which  had  come  in  from  the  Vul- 
gate. That  the  Testament  to  which  the  Grenville 
Fragment  belongs  is  of  eai'lier  date  than  the  octavo, 
would  be  clear  even  if  we  had  only  internal  evidence  to 
guide  us  ;  for  in  more  than  forty  out  of  the  fifty  places 
in  which  the  two  texts  differ,  the  reading  of  the  octavo 
is  that  which  is  found  in  Tyndalo's  later  editions.  In 
other  respects  the  two  Testaments  of  1525  have  much 
less  in  common.  The  brief  epistle  "  To  the  Reader  " 
stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  lengthy  prologue 
prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition,  and  the  absence  of  notes 
in  the  octavo  is  a  stiU  more  striking  characteristic. 
Our  specimen  of  the  earlier  work  (p.  125)  contains  an  ex- 
planatory comment  in  the  outer  margin,  the  inner  being 
reserved  for  references  to  passages  of  Scripture,  usually 
parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gospels.  As,  however, 
these  two  Testaments  so  nearly  agree  in  the  text  which 
they  present,  they  are  usually  spoken  of  as  one  work, 
under  the  name  of  Tyndale's  frrst  edition  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  publication  of  unauthorised  impressions  of  Tyn- 
dale's Testament,  by  printers  in  Holland,  has  already 
been  referred  to ;  these  wiU  require  no  further  notice. 
In  1534,  however,  George  Joye,  the  author  of  transla- 
tions of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Psalms  (not  from 
the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Latin),  took  in  hand  a  re- 


there  are  only  four  mistakes  which  affect  the  sense ;  whereas 
ivithin  the  compass  of  fifty  verses  there  are  nearly  thirty  differ- 
ences in  orthography,  (fee.,  between  this  edition  and  Mr.  Fry's 
facsimile.  It  should  be  said  that  the  title-page  inserted  by  Mr. 
Offoi-  has  no  authority  whatever. 


vision  of  Tyndale's  version,  correcting  it  by  the  help 
of  the  Vulgate.  Many  of  the  alterations  which  Joye 
made  were  very  offensive  to  Tyndale ;  though,  no  doubt, 
made  with  good  intentions,  they  betray  great  weakness 
of  Judgment,  and  frequently  depart  widely  from  the 
meaning  of  tlie  original  text.'  Perhaps  it  is  to  this 
unauthorised  procedure  that  we  owe  Tyndale's  distinct 
avowal  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(which  had  hitherto  appeared  anonymously)  was  from 
his  hand.  The  revised  version  on  which  he  had  been 
long  engaged  was  published  in  November,  1534,  three 
months  later  than  Joye's ;  and  not  only  does  the  title- 
page  contain  Tyndale's  name,  but  at  the  head  of  the 
Preface  we  find  "  W.  T.  yet  once  again  to  the  Christian 
Reader."  In  this  edition,  usually  known  as  the  second, 
the  text  is  accompanied  by  marginal  notes.  Besides 
the  address  to  the  reader,  there  is  a  separate  prologue 
to  almoist  every  book,  those  prefix:ed  to  tlie  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  being  of 
considerable  length.  A  translation  of  Epistles  taken 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,^  and  a  short  exposition  upon 
certain  words  and  phrases  of  the  New  Testament, 
"  added  to  fill  up  the  leaf  Avithal,"  are  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  the  volume.  A  few  copies  of  this  etlition  are 
preserved  in  our  great  libraries  ;  for  example,  those  of 
the  British  Museum,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  &c.  In  1843  Messrs.  Bagster 
published  in  their  English  Hexapla  a  careful  reprint  of 
Tyndale's  Testament  of  1534,  taken  from  a  copy  in 
the  Libraiy  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 

"  One  of  the  few  copies  of  this  edition  which  have 
been  preserved  is  of  touching  interest.  Among  the 
men  who  had  suffered  for  aiding  in  the  circulation  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  the  Testament  was  a  merchant- 
adventui-er  of  Antwerp,  Mr.  Harman,  who  seems  to 
have  api^lied  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  for  recbess.  The 
Queen  listened  to  the  plea  which  was  urged  in  his 
favour,  and  by  her  intervention  he  was  restored  to  the 
freedom  and  privileges  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
Tyndale  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  her  good  offices,  and 
he  acknowledged  them  by  a  royal  gift.  He  was  at  the 
time  engaged  in  superintending  the  printing  of  his  re- 
vised New  Testament,  and  of  this  he  caused  one  copy 
to  be  struck  off  on  vellum  and  beautifully  illuminated. 
No  preface  or  dedication  or  name  mars  the  simple 
integrity  of  this  copy.  Only  on  the  gilded  edges  in 
faded  red  letters  rims  the  simple  title,  Anna  Begina 
Anglice.  Tlie  copy  was  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Cracherode  in  1799."* 

Tlio  final  results  of  Tyndale's  labours  on  the  New 
Testament  are  found  in  the  edition  which  was  published 
about  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  identifying  this  edition,  as  the  same  text 
appears  in  two  forms,  one  bearing  date  1535,  the  other 


1  One  copy  of  Joye's  work  has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  For  further  particulars,  see  Westcott, 
History  of  the  English  Bible,  pp.  46 — 18  ;  Demaus,  Life  of  Tyndale, 
pp.  387—391. 

2  See  above,  page  124. 

3  Westcott,  History  of  the  English  Bihle,  p.  49, 
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153i  (that  i«,  probably,  tlio  commencement  of  1535) ; 
wliore  the  latter  date  is  given,  the  initials  "  G.  H." 
follow.  It  is  probable  that  the  edition  "  1534  (G.  H.)  " 
is  Tyndale's  genuine  work,  the  other  being  a  pirated 
edition.  One  circumstance  has  brought  the  book  dated 
1535  into  special  notoriety,  viz.,  the  extraordinary  ortho- 
graphy of  the  words.  A  glance  at  the  specimens  which 
wo  give  of  the  earlier  editions  will  show  how  wonderfully 
the  spelling  of  English  words  may  be  made  to  vary, 
but  in  the  edition  now  imder  consideration  there  is  a 
method  in  the  madness  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  Col.  i.  9 — 17,  for  example  (see  next  column), 
wo  find  praeijinge,  frueffall,  faether,  haeth,  inaede, 
saeynctes,  derknes,  whoom,  ruele,  &c.  It  has  been 
suggested  tluit  the  peculiar  orthography  was  adopted 
intentionally ;  that  Tyndale,  wishing  to  adapt  his  work 
not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  also  to  those  of  his  own 
county,  wrote  the  words  according  to  the  pronunciation 
current  among  the  peasantry  of  Gloucestershire,  that 
even  the  "  boy  that  drove  the  plough  "  might  learn  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  It  appears  certain,  however, 
that  the  strange  guise  in  which  the  Avords  appear  is  the 
result  of  the  employment  of  Flemish  printers,  the  novel 
combinations  of  vowels  being  due  to  peculiarities  of 
Flemish  pronunciation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tyndale's  last  edition,  though  it  has  marginal  references 
And  (in  part)  short  headings  of  cliapters,  is  without 
notos.  Two  copies  of  the  edition  dated  1535  are  pre- 
served. That  in  the  British  Museum  is  imperfect  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end ;  a  complete  copy 
jnay  be  seen  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
'  The  text  of  this  edition  has  not  been  republished. 

The  following  specimens  will  illustrate  the  various 
forms  of  Tyndale's  work  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  in  regard 
to  some  interesting  questions  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  extract  is  taken  from  the  second 
edition  (1534),  as  printed  in  Bagster's  Hexapla.  The 
portion  selected  is  Matt.  xiii.  1 — 14,  Tyndale's  earlier 
translation  of  which  verses  has  already  been  given. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  later  Wycliffite 
version  of  the  same  passage  is  added.  The  next  extract 
is  from  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  Testament  of 
1535 ;  Col.  i.  9 — 17  has  been  chosen,  as  a  passage  of 
somo  difficulty.  Here  also  the  reader  may  compare 
Tj-ndale's  work  with  that  of  Purvey,  some  verses  of  the 
early  version  having  been  given  on  a  preceding  page." 
The  last  passage  from  the  New  Testament  is  Hob.  xi. 
29 — 34,  as  it  appears  in  the  edition  of  1535  :  wo  have 
assimilated  the  spelling  to  that  of  our  ordinary  Bibles, 
tliat  the  two  versions  may  bo  more  easily  compared. 

ST.    MATTHEW   XIII.    1 — 14    (tTNDALE,    1534). 

The  same  daye  weut  lesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the  see 
Byde,  and  moch  people  re.sorted  vnto  hiin,  so  gretly  that  he  wont 
and  sat  in  a  shippe,  aud  all  the  people  stode  on  the  shoore.  And 
he  spake  many  thyu?os  to  them  in  similitudes,  sayinge  :  Beholde, 
the  sower  went  forth  to  sowe.  And  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the 
wayes  syde,  and  the  fowlles  came  aud  devoured  it  vp.  Some  fell 
fipon  stony  gronnde  where  it  had  not  moche  erth,  and  a  nonne  it 


I  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  21. 


-  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  82. 


spronge  vp,  because  it  had  no  depth  of  erth  :  and  when  the  sunne 
was  vp,  it  cauht  beet,  and  for  lake  of  rotyuge  wyddred  awaye. 
Some  fell  amonge  thornes,  &  the  tliorues  spronge  vp  and  chocked 
it.  Parte  fell  in  good  ground,  &  brought  forth  good  frute :  some 
an  hundred  fold,  some  sixtie  fold,  some  tbyrty  folde.  Whosoever 
hath  eares  to  hearc,  let  him  heare. 

Aud  the  disciples  came  and  sayde  to  him  :  "Why  speakest  thou 
to  them  in  parables  ?  He  answered  and  sayde  vnto  them :  It  is 
geven  vnto  you  to  kuowe  the  secretes  of  the  kyngdome  of  heven, 
but  to  them  it  is  not  geven.  For  whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be 
geven  :  and  he  shall  have  aboundance.  But  whosoever  hath  not : 
from  hym  shal  be  tnkyn  a  waye  even  that  he  hath.  Therfore 
speake  I  to  them  in  similitudes  :  for  though  they  se,  they  se  not : 
&  hearinge  they  heare  not  :  nether  vnderstonde.  And  ir  them 
is  fulfilled  the  Prophesie  of  Esayas,  which  prophesie  sayth  :  With 
the  eares  ye  shall  heare  aud  shall  not  vnderstonde,  and  with  the 
eyes  ye  shall  se,  and  shall  not  perceave. 

ST.    MATTHEW    XIII.    1 14    (PURVEY,    1388). 

In  that  dai  Jhesus  gede  out  of  the  hous,  and  sat  bisidis  the  see. 
And  myche  puplo  was  gaderid  to  hym,  so  that  he  weste  up  in  to  a 
boot,  aud  sat ;  and  al  the  jjuple  stood  on  the  brenke.  And  he 
spac  to  hem  many  thingis  in  parablis,  and  seide,  Lo  !  he  that 
sowith  gede  out  to  sowe  his  seed.  And  while  he  sowith,  summe 
seedis  felden  bisidis  the  weie,  and  briddis  of  the  eir  camen,  and 
eeten  hem.  But  othere  seedis  folden  in  to  stony  places,  where  thei 
hadden  not  myche  erthe ;  and  anoon  thei  sprongen  vp,  for  thei 
hadden  not  depnesse  of  erthe.  But  whanne  the  sonue  was  risun, 
thei  swaliden,  and  for  thei  hadden  not  roote,  thei  drieden  vp. 
And  other  seedis  felden  among  thornes ;  and  thornes  woxen  vp,  and 
strangeleden  hem.  But  othere  seedis  felden  in  to  good  lend,  and 
gaueu  fruyt,  summe  an  hundrid  foold,  an  othir  sixti  foold,  an 
othir  thritti  foold.  He  that  hath  eris  of  heryng,  here  he.  And 
the  disciplis  camen  nyg,  and  seiden  to  him,  Whi  spekist  thou  in 
parablis  to  hem  ?  And  he  answeride,  and  seide  to  hem,  For  to 
gou  it  is  gounn  to  knowe  the  priuytees  of  the  kyngdom  of  heuenes ; 
but  it  is  not  gouun  to  hem.  For  it  shal  be  gouun  to  hym  that 
hath,  and  he  shal  haue  plente ;  burif  a  man  hath  not,  also  that 
thing  that  he  hath  shal  be  takun  awei  fro  hym.  Therefore  T 
speke  to  hem  in  parablis,  for  thei  seynge  seen  not,  and  thei  herynge 
heren  not,  netlier  vndurstonden ;  that  the  prophesie  of  Tsaie 
seiynge  be  fulfillid  in  hem,  With  heryng  ge  schulen  here,  and  ge 
shulen  not  vndurstonde ;  and  ge  seynge  schulen  se,  aud  ge  shulen 
not  se. 

COL.  I.  9 — 17  (tyndale,  1535). 

For  this  cause  we  also,  sence  the  daye  we  harde  of  it,  hane  not 
ceasyd  i)raeyinge  for  you,  and  desyringe  that  ye  might  be  fulfilled 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  in  all  wysdome  &  spiritnall 
vnderstondinge,  that  ye  might  walke  worthy  of  the  Lorde  in  all 
thinges  that  please,  beynge  fruetfull  in  all  good  workes  and  en- 
creasinge  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  strengthed  with  all  might 
thorowe  his  glorious  power  vnto  all  pacience  and  longe  sufferinge 
with  ioyfulnes,  geuinge  thankes  vnto  the  faether  which  haeth 
maede  vs  meete  to  be  parttackers  of  the  enheritaunce  of  saeynctes 
in  light. 

Which  haeth  deliuered  vs  from  the  power  of  derknes,  and  haeth 
translated  vs  into  the  kingdome  of  his  deare  sone,  in  whoom  we 
haue  redempcion  thorowe  his  bloud,  that  is  to  saey  forgeuens  of 
sinnes,  which  is  the  ymage  of  the  iuuisible  God,  first  begotten  of 
al  creatures.  For  by  him  were  all  thinges  created,  thingee  that 
iire  in  heauen,  and  things  that  are  iu  earth  :  thinges  visible,  and 
thinges  inuisible,  whether  they  be  maieste  or  lordshippe,  ether 
ruele  or  power.  All  thinges  are  created  by  him,  and  iu  him,  and 
he  is  before  all  thinges,  and  in  him  all  thinges  haue  there  beynge. 

HEB.  XI.  29 — 34  (tyndale,  1535  :  spelling  modernised). 

By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Bed  Sea  as  by  dry  land,  which 
when  the  Egyptians  had  assayed  to  do.  They  were  drowned. 

By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  after  they  were  com- 
passed about,  seven  days. 

By  faith  the  harlot  Eahab  perished  not  with  the  unbelievers, 
when  she  had  received  the  spies  to  lodging  peaceably. 

And  what  shall  I  more  say  ?  the  time  would  be  too  short  for 
me  to  tell  of  Gedeou,  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthae  : 
also  of  David  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets  :  which  through 
faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  the  pro- 
mises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  of  weak  were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

If  our  readers  will  now  place  side  by  side  the  extract 
on  page  125  and  the  first  of  the  passages  just  given,  the 
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relation  between  Tyndale's  first  and  second  editions  "wiU 
be  easily  seen.  In  these  fourteen  verses  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  octavo  and  quarto  of  1525 
(except  in  spelling) ;  the  second  edition  exhibits  seven 
changes — no  inconsiderable  amount  of  alteration  for  a 
passage  of  this  nature  and  extent.  In  one  case  an  over- 
sight is  corrected  {sixty  ior  fifty) ;  in  two  or  three  others 
the  original  is  followed  more  closely.  A  more  graphic 
expression,  "the  thorns  sprang  up,"  takes  the  place  of 
"the  thorns  arose:"  here,  however,  the  gain  is  more 
than  doubtful,  for  now  two  different  Greek  words  are 
rendered  by  "  sprung  up,"  and  the  hasty  growth  of  the 
seed  which  fell  on  the  stony  ground  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  "  coming  up  "  of  the  thorns.  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  most  of  the  alterations  stood  their  ground,  and  ai"e 
in  the  Authorised  Version. 

The  second  and  tliii'd  passages  happen  to  illustrate 
the  agreement  amongst  Tyndale's  successive  editions, 
rather  than  their  difference,  the  only  variations  being 
found  in  Col.  i.  14  ('•  the  forgiveness  "  for  "  forgive- 
ness "),  Col.  i.  17  ("before  aU"  for  "of  aU"),  and 
in  Heb.  xi.  31  ("  them  that  believed  not "  for  "  the 
nnbelievers,"   and  "  after "  for    "  when  ").      In    fact, 


not  one  of  the  examples  here  given  fully  illustrates 
I  the  amount  of  revision  bestowed  by  Tyndale  on  his 
earlier  work.  In  a  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  taken  at 
hazard  (chap,  xxi.)  we  fijid  that,  whereas  the  two  Testa- 
ments of  1525  differ  in  one  word  only,  the  second 
edition  (1534)  differs  from  them  in  forty  or  fifty  places. 
In  twenty  of  these  the  new  rendering  is  nearer  to  the 
Greek,  in  three  only  is  it  less  faithful  than  the  former 
version ;  in  more  than  thirty  of  these  instances  Tyn- 
dale's later  rendering  is  preserved  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  Professor  Westcott  has  compared  the  three 
editions  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  He  finds 
thirty-four  changes  introduced  in  1534,  sixteen  more  in 
1535 ;  in  most  instances  the  change  was  for  the  better.^ 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Tyndale,  like  Luther, 
was  continually  bent  on  the  improvement  of  his  work. 
At  the  same  time,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  illustra- 
tions here  given  to  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
Tyndale's  first  attempt,  all  the  changes  introduced  by 
him  at  a  later  period  affecting  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  earliest  text. 


1  Hist,  of  Eng.  BihU,  pp.  309—312. 
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III.— EAELT   ATTENDANCE    AT    THE    SANCTUAET  (continued). 

BY   THE    REV.    C.    D.    GINSBTJEG,    LL.D. 


HE  few  principal  articles  which  were  con- 
sidered necessary  to  constitute  the  furni- 
ture of  the  synagogue  corresponded  to 
those  in  the  Temple.  Foremost  among 
ihem  was  the  ark.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  chest, 
which  was  placed  against  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance, 
towards  which  the  praying  congregation  stood  with 
their  faces.  This  ark,  which  contained  the  Scrolls  of 
the  Law,  was  placed  on  an  elevated  base,  with  several 
steps  leading  to  it.  From  these  steps  the  priests  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and 
keep  thee,"  &c.  (Numb.  vi.  24 — 26),  on  the  great  feasts 
and  fasts.  There  was  a  canopy  over  the  ark.  In 
modern  synagogues  which  possess  a  number  of  scrolls, 
there  are  several  arks  placed  side  by  side  against  the 
eastern  wall,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture  which  illus- 
trates this  article.  The  recess  containing  the  ark  is 
called  the  Sanctuary,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies  ('JO'n,  imp). 
As  this  was  considered  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, the  worshippers,  on  entering  the  synagogue, 
bowed  in  reverence  towards  the  ark,  saying,  "  But  as 
for  me,  I  wiU  come  into  thy  house  in  the  multitude  of 
thy  mercy,  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship  [or  bow] 
towards  thy  holy  temple  "  (Ps.  v.  7).  In  front  of  the 
ark  was  a  reading-desk  before  which  stood  the  angel 
of  the  congregation,  or  the  one  delegated  to  conduct 
■the  public  prayer,  with  his  face  to  the  sacred  shrine 
and  back  to  the  people,  as  exhibited  in  the  illustration. 
In  the  centre  of  the  synagogue  stood  the  rostrum  or 
pktform,  which  was  capable  of  holding  several  pei'sons. 


From  this  platform  the  lessons  from  the  Law  and 
Prophets  were  read,  discourses  were  delivered,  and 
announcements  made.  The  platform  was  raised  above 
the  top  of  the  seats,  so  as  to  cause  the  voice  of  the  reader 
to  be  heard  by  all.  Hence  Josephus  tells  us  that  when 
the  multitude  assembled  together  every  seventh  year 
on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  high  priest  ascended 
the  high  desk,  whence  he  was  heard,  and  read  the  laws 
to  all  the  people  {Antiq.  iv.  8,  12).  It  was  from  such 
a  platform,  capable  of  holding  at  least  fourteen  persons, 
that  Ezra  read  the  law.  Thus  we  are  told  "  that  Ezra 
the  scribe  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  they  had 
made  for  the  purpose ;  and  beside  him  stood  Mattithiah, 
and  Shema,  and  Anaiah,  and  Urijah,  and  Hilkiah,  and 
Maaseiah,  on  his  right  hand;  and  on  his  left  hand 
Pedaiah,  and  Mishael,  and  Malchiah,  and  Hashum,  and 
Hashbadana,  Zechariah,  and  Meshullam,  and  opened 
the  book  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  since  he  was 
above  aU  the  people  "  (Neh.  viii.  4, 5).  It  was  on  such 
a  platform  that  Chi-ist  "  stood  up  for  to  read "  the 
lesson  from  the  Prophets  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16,  17) ;  and  that  St.  Paul 
stood  when  he  delivered  the  discourse  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  (Acts  xiii.  14 — 16). 

The  seats  of  honour  for  the  elders  of  the  synagogue 
and  for  the  doctors  of  the  Law  were  the  next  im- 
portant articles  of  furniture.  These  arm-chairs,  which 
are  alternately  called  in  the  New  Testament  "  the  cliief 
seats"  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Mark  xii.  39),  "the  uppermost 
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scats "  (Luke  xi.  43),  and  "  the  highest  seiits  "  (Luko 
XX.  46),  were  phiced  in  front  of  the  ark,  opposite  the 
entrance.  As  this  was  the  uppermost  part  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  corrcsi)onded  to  the  chancel  in  our  churches, 
they  are  appropriately  called  the  uppermost  or  highest 
seats.  These  elders  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  ark 
and  faced  the  people,  whilst  the  worshippers  stood  with 
their  faces  to  the  ark,  and  hence  face  to  face  with  the 
doctors  of  the  Law.  The  materials  of  which  these  seats 
were  made  varied  according  to  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  congregation.  The  Talmud  tells  us  that  in  the 
synagogue  at  Alexandria  there  Avere  no  less  than  seventy- 
one  of  these  seats  of  honour  placed  around  the  chancel 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  stalls  in  oui*  cathedrals, 
answering  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  great 
Sanhedrin ;  and  that  they  were  made  of  gold  {Succa, 
81  6).  How  faithfully  this  custom  was  preserved  may 
bo  seen  from  the  description  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
the  celebrated  Jewish  traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
gives  of  the  principal  synagogue  at  Bagdad.  "  Many 
of  the  Jews  of  Bagdad,"  writes  this  explorer  in  a.d. 
1159 — 1173,  "are  good  scholars  and  very  rich.  The 
city  contains  twenty-eight  Jewish  synagogues,  situated 
partly  in  Bagdad  and  partly  in  Al-Khorkh,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Tigris,  which  runs  through  and  divides 
the  city.  The  metropolitan  synagogue  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Captivity  is  ornamented  with  pillars  of  richly 
coloured  marble,  plated  with  gold  and  silver.  On  the 
pillars  are  inscribed  verses  of  the  Psalms  in  letters  of 
gold.  The  ascent  to  the  holy  ark  is  composed  of  ten 
marble  steps,  on  the  uppermost  of  which  are  the  stalls 
set  apart  for  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  and  the  other 
princes  of  the  house  of  David."  Before  and  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  common  people  as  a  rule  had  no 
seats  (James  ii.  2 — 4).  If  fatigued  with  a  long  journey, 
or  otherwise  imable  to  stand,  the  worshippei's  sat  down 
on  the  ground  with  their  legs  crossed,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  East  to  this  day.  The  women,  as  in  the  Temple, 
were  separated  from  the  men.  There  was  a  kind  of 
gallery,  or  one  of  the  aisles  screened  off  with  lattice- 
work, with  a  separate  entrance  specially  arranged  for 
them.  They  could  hear  the  service  and  see  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  opposite  sex  without  being  seen.  This 
practice  stiU  obtains  amongst  the  orthodox  Jews  to 
this  day. 

From  the  charge  of  our  Saviour  against  the  scribes 
and  the  Pharisees,  that  "  they  love  the  cliief  scats  in  the 
synagogue,"  some  have  supposed  that  one  of  the  sins 
which  the  doctors  of  the  Law  committed  was  their 
occupying  these  places  of  distinction.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  a  supposition. 
The  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the  synagogue  were  surely 
no  more  guilty  of  pride  because  they  deemed  it  right  to 
occupy  "the  uppermost  seats  "  than  are  the  prelates 
and  the  dignitaries  of  our  Church  because  they  sit  on  a 
throne  and  in  stalls  in  cathedrals.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  humility  which  should  attach  to  his  oflBce  to 
say  that  we  believe  that  a  prelate  in  modem  days  would 
be  quite  as  indignant  in  finding  an  ordinary  worshipper 
occupying    his    throne    as    a   scribe   or  Pharisee  felt 


in  olden  days  if  a  layman  took  his  uppermost  scat 
What  Christ  condonmed  was  not  the  existence  and 
occupation  of  such  seats,  but  the  inordinate  leve  for 
the  scat  which  surpassed  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
attached  to  the  office.  Thus  the  seats  of  distinction 
were  introduced  in  the  Christian  Church  oven  in  the 
apostolic  age,  after  the  example  of  the  synagogue. 
Indeed,  the  pi-imitivo  Christians  seem  to  have  assigned 
the  seats  of  honour  in  their  places  of  worship  to  those 
who  were  attired  in  costly  apparel,  as  appears  from 
the  rebuke  administered  by  St.  James  :  "  If  there  come 
unto  your  assembly  [or,  hterally,  as  the  margui  has  it, 
synagogue]  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel, 
and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment ;  and 
ye  have  respect  to  him  that  hath  the  gay  clothing,  and 
say  xmto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place,  and  say  to 
the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  foot- 
stool, are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  become 
judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  "  (James  ii.  2 — 4.) 

Against  the  wall  where  the  ark  stood  there  was  sus- 
pended a  lamp  which  burned  day  and  night.  Tliis 
perpetual  light  was  in  imitation  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple  hght.  In  accordance  with  the  command  that  It 
must  be  "  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  which  is  to 
cause  the  lamp  to  bum  always  "  (Exod.  xxvii.  20),  the 
Jews  took  the  greatest  care  that  the  oil  should  be  of 
the  finest  quality.  As  this  light  was  considered  tlie 
symbol  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  Divine  law  (Prov.  \-i. 
23  ;  XX.  27),  and  of  the  manifestation  of  God  (Ezek.  xliii. 
2),  it  was  most  religiously  fed  by  the  people.  When- 
ever any  special  blessing  or  mercy  was  vouchsafed  ts  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  or  if  he  was  afraid  of 
some  imminent  danger,  or  was  threatened  with  some 
loss,  he  generally  vowed  a  certain  qtiantity  of  oil  for 
the  perpetual  light.  This  perpetual  light  is  not  only  to 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  synagogues  to  the  present  day, 
but  also  existed  among  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  has  been  introduced  both  into  the  Christian  Church 
and  in  Mohammedan  mosques.  The  fact  that  in  Jewish 
symbolism  this  light  was  the  emblem  of  the  DiAone 
revelation,  gave  rise  to  the  metaphorical  designation  of 
the  apostles  that  they  "  are  the  lights  of  the  world " 
(Matt.  V.  14),  the  proclaimers  of  God's  word. 

In  describing  the  different  officers  of  the  synagogue 
and  their  respective  functions,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  small  synagogues  iu 
provincial  places  and  the  large  synagogues  in  populous 
and  wealthy  towns.  We  have  seen  that  according  to 
the  canon  Law,  wherever  ten  Jews  resided  who  had 
arrived  at  that  age  when  they  become  members  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  they  were  boimd  to  form  them- 
selves into  an  ecclesia,  or  worshipping  body.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  in  so  small  a  congregation  there  could 
not  be  many  officers.  However,  those  that  were  re- 
quired to  render  the  service  orderly  the  members  them- 
selves appointed.  As  a  rule,  the  one  who  was  rich 
enough  to  have  a  spare  room  in  his  house,  and  who 
thought  it  an  honour  to  give  it  up  as  a  place  of  meeting, 
became  the  chief  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  The  most 
aged  and  revered  of  the  conwegation  was  requested  by 
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the  worshippers  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Diviuc 
worship ;  Avhilst  two  or  three  others,  who  were  known 
for  their  integrity  and  charity,  were  appointed  to  collect 
the  contributions  for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  to 
attend  to  any  strangers,  and  to  adjudicate  any  matters 
of  dispute.  Stni  these  "  village  synagogues,"  as  they 
were  called  from  the  paucity  of  their  members,  coxild 
not  copy  the  Temple  service.  Indeed,  the  meetings  for 
worship  were  frequently  interrupted  altogether,  since 
the  illness  of  any  of  the  members,  or  their  absence  from 
home,  occasioned  either  by  public  duties  or  private 
business,  diminished  the  legal  number  requisite  to  con- 
stitute an  ecclesia,  when  jjublic  worship  was  entirely 
discontinued. 

The  case,  however,  was  different  in  towns.  Here 
the  office-bearers  were  not  only  more  numerous,  but  the 
whole  organisation  was  naturally  more  complete,  follow- 
ing as  closely  as  was  pi'acticable  the  pattern  of  the 
Temple  arrangements.  No  place  was  called  a  town 
which  had  not  ten  inhabitants  of  independent  means 
who  could  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  synagogue.  Thus  the  canon  law  declares, 
"a  proper  town  is  that  which  has  ten  independent 
residents ;  if  it  has  less  than  this  number  it  is  a  village  " 
{Mishna,  Megilla  i.  3).  These  "ten  men  of  leisure" 
(batlanim),  as  they  are  technically  called,  were  as  a  rule 
selected  to  fill  up  the  different  offices  required  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  synagogue,  which 
embraced  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law.  The 
offices  to  which  they  were  elected,  and  the  names  which 
they  obtained,  are  as  follow : — 

i.  The  Chief  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue. — The  one  of 
the  ten  who  was  most  distinguished  for  piety,  learning, 
experience,  and  business  tact,  was  elected  to  be  the 
chief  ruler.  The  right  of  election  to  the  office  of 
"shepherd,"  as  it  is  also  called,  was  vested  in  the 
congregation.  Thus  it  is  declared  that  "no  ruler  or 
shepherd  is  to  be  appointed  over  a  congregation  unless 
he  is  agreed  upon  by  the  congregation."  In  accordance 
with  the  Talmudic  practice  of  deriving  every  enactment 
from  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
nation  appeal  to  Exod,  xxxv.  30  for  support  of  this 
law.  Here  Moses  tells  the  children  of  Israel,  "  See, 
the  Lord  hath  called  by  name  Bezaleel."  From  which 
the  Talmud  infers,  "  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  said 
to  Moses,  '  Do  you  approve  of  Bezaleel  ? '  To  which 
he  replied.  '  Lord  of  the  universe,  if  thou  approve  of 
him,  then  I  am  certain  to  approve  of  him.'  Then  God 
said  to  Moses,  '  Go  and  tell  it  to  the  children  of  Israel ; ' 
and  he  went  and  told  them,  asking  them,  'Do  you 
approve  of  Bezaleel  ? '  To  which  they  replied,  '  If  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  and  thou  approve  of  him,  we 
certainly  approve  of  him  '"  {Beraclioth,  55  a).  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  exegesis  which  deduces  all 
this  from  the  expression  "  see  ye,"  taking  it  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  "  choose  ye,"  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
people  chose  their  own  shepherds  {parnasim  =  iroifievts). 
We  h^.ve  already  said  that  the  most  learned  and  expe- 
rienced of  the  ten  was  elected  to  this  office.  But  as  the 
people  at  large  who  exercised  their  power  of  choosing 


were  not  always  competent  to  judge  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  several  members  of  the  decade,  the  delegates 
of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  whose  scat  was  at  Jerusalem, 
Avere  sent  into  the  diffei'ent  towns  to  examine  the 
applicants  and  certify  then*  fitness  for  the  office.  The 
chief  ruler,  with  liis  colleagues,  had  to  see  to  it  that  the 
service  was  conducted  decently  and  in  order,  had  to 
indicate  when  they  should  begin  to  invite  any  of  tlie 
congregation  whom  they  deemed  proper  to  address  the 
people  (Acts  xiii.  15),  and  indicated  when  the  congrega- 
tion was  to  say  Amen. 

ii.  Assistant  Riders  of  the  Synagogue. — Having 
selected  the  chief  ruler,  the  next  business  was  to  choose 
other  rulers  to  assist  the  supreme  official,  and  to  con- 
stitute a  local  sanhedrim  or  cliai)ter,  as  it  were.  The 
number  of  these  depended  upon  the  size  and  popula- 
tion of  the  different  localities.  In  a  place  which  had 
only  the  requisite  ten  independent  men  to  constitute 
it  a  town,  two  were  generally  chosen  to  be  the  judicial 
colleagues  of  the  chief  justice,  to  aid  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  the  chief  ruler  had  the 
principal  voice  in  the  appointment.  These  three, 
assisted  by  other  four  of  the  ten  men  of  leisure,  formed 
the  judicial  bench.  In  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
practice,  Josephus  declares  that  Moses  himself  ordained 
that  "  seven  men  should  judge  every  city,  and  these 
such  as  have  been  before  most  zealous  in  the  exercise  of 
virtue  and  righteousness ;  and  that  every  judge  is  to 
have  two  officers  allotted  to  him  "  {Antiq.  iv.  8,  14).  As 
Church  and  State  were  identical  with  the  Jews,  these 
rulers  of  the  synagogue  had  the  administration  of  both 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civU  affairs  of  the  respective 
communities  over  which  they  were  the  2:>arnashn  or 
shepherds.  Hence  the  apostles,  following  the  example 
of  the  synagogue,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  the  disciples 
multiplied,  also  appointed  "  seven  men  of  honest  report, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  community  (Acts  vi.  1 — 6  ;  xxi.  8). 

iii.  The  Tliree  Almoners. — The  remaining  three  of 
the  ten  men  of  leisure  were  appointed  official  almoners. 
Wo  have  already  described  the  necessaiy  qualifications 
of  these  officers  of  the  synagogue  under  No.  ii.,  "  Deeds 
of  Charity  and  Benevolence  "  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  252).  Now 
apart  from  the  alms  which  these  functionaries  had  to 
disti-ibute  both  daily  and  weekly  among  the  poor  of  the 
towns  in  the  synagogues  of  which  they  held  their  office, 
these  almoners  of  the  synagogues  in  the  provinces,  and 
especially  in  those  congregations  out  of  Palestine,  had 
to  make  collections  for  the  poor  brethren  who  devoted 
themselves  to  study  and  contemplation  at  Jerusalem. 
This  ancient  practice  is  observed  by  tlie  Jews  to  the 
present  day.  Delegated  almoners  from  the  Holy  City 
are  sent  all  over  the  world  to  collect,  and  the  Jewish 
communities  dispersed  throughout  the  habitable  world 
for^vard,  contributions  to  the  saints  at  Jerusalem.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  practice,  which  explains 
several  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Polak  in  his  excellent  work  on  Persia.  "  In  1854 
a  Jerusalem  Jew  came  to  Teheran  to  make  this  collec- 
tion.    When   I  asked  him  where  else  he  was  going 
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to,  he  replied  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Turkistan 
and  Afghanistan.  On  my  calhng  his  attention  to  the 
dangers  to  which  European  travellers  are  there  exposed, 
and  to  the  massacre  of  Stoddart  and  Conelly,  he  rephed, 
'  The  difficulties  of  getting  through  I  only  find  in  Persia, 
where  they  demand  a  toll  in  every  town  through  which  I 
have  to  pass.  As  soon  as  I  have  crossed  the  frontier  I 
shall  obtain  at  each  place  a  Jew  to  accompany  me  from 
one  station  to  the  other,  and  he  will  conduct  me  safely  to 
each  spot.  I  speak  from  experience,  as  I  have  already 
performed  this  journey.'  After  the  lapse  of  two  years 
he  returned  safely  back,  though  not  with  very  much 
money."  The  apostles  strictly  conformed  to  this  prac- 
tice, and  sent  their  contributions  to  these  "  elders,"  pres- 
byters, or  almoners  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  we  ai-e  told 
that  "  the  disciples  [of  Autioch  and  its  neighbourhood], 
every  man  according  to  his  ability,  determined  to  send 
relief  to  the  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judsea,  which  also 
they  did,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul "  (Acts  xi.  29,  30).  Again,  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  "I  go  to  Jerusalem  to  minister  to  the  saints, 
for  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which 
are  at  Jerusalem  "  (comp.  Rom.  xv.  25 — 27  with  Acts 
xxi.  17;  comp.  also  2  Cor.  viii.  8  and  Gal.  ii.  10). 

There  is  another  cu'cumstance  connected  with  the 
manner  in  which  these  almoners  received  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  to  which  we  must  advert,  inasmuch 
as  it  illustrates  the  practice  in  this  respect  of  the 
apostles  and  early  Christians.  Besides  the  daUy  and 
weekly  poor-rates  levelled  by  the  almoners  which  have 
already  been  described  (comp.  Yol.  I.,  p.  252,  &c.), 
there  were  occasional  demands  upon  the  people's 
charity  arising  from  the  j)ersecutions  and  loss  of  aU 
things  which  the  pious  at  Jenisalem  suffered  who  clung 
to  the  veiy  dust  of  the  Facred  city.  The  appeals  to 
the  congregations  iu  the  different  provinces  and  out  of 
Palestine  were  generally  made  on  the  Sabbath,  when 
the  worshippers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  most 
numerous.  As  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial  would 
not  handle  money  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  almoners 
ordered  the  chazzan,  an  official  whose  functions  we  shall 
presently  describe,  to  receive  promises  of  certain  sums, 
which  were  paid  the  following  day.  This  custom  of 
setting  apart  on  the  Sabbath  what  every  one  intended  to 
give  illustrates  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 3.  Here 
the  Apostle  tcUs  the  ChristLans  at  Corinth  that  with 
regard  to  the  collections  for  the  saints,  "  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  I  come.  And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  you  shall 
approve  of  by  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  your 
liberality  to  Jerusalem."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Apostle  not  only  urged  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
practice  to  give  eveiy  Sabbath,  but  that  the  almoners 
were  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

These  ten  officials,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the 
administration  of  both  the-  ecclesiastical  and  civU  affairs 
of  the  respective  synagogues  over  which  they  presided, 
constituting  the  chapter  as'it  were,  are  alternately  called 


in  the  extra-canonical  Jewish  wi'itings  and  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  following  names  : — (1.)  Presbyters  or 
elders  {zakenini  =  irpea^vrepoL).  This,  indeed,  was  their 
natural  and  primitive  title,  since  in  the  most  ancient 
days  old  men  were  selected  to  fill  those  offices  which 
were  required  to  maintain  the  social  fabric  of  the  dif- 
ferent communities.  "When  books  were  of  the  extremest 
rarity,  the  aged  of  the  respective  tribes  were  the  only 
depositories  of  the  traditions  of  bygone  generations. 
The  old  men,  moreover,  had  most  experience,  and  were 
the  heads  of  large  families,  over  whom  they  exercised 
supreme  authority.  "  With  the  old  is  wisdom,  and  in 
length  of  days  is  understanding"  (Jobxii.  12).  Hence, 
when  information  was  required,  they  were  appealed  to 
to  give  it  from  the  storehouses  of  theii'  long  memory. 
When  God  pleads  with  his  ungrateful  people,  and  wants 
to  bring  to  their  mind  his  unparalleled  acts  of  loving- 
kindness  in  times  bygone,  he  bids  them  "  ask  thy  father, 
and  he  will  shew  thee ;  thy  elders  [or  aged  ones],  and 
they  will  tell  thee  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  7).  When  mouarchs 
wanted  advice  they  asked  for  it  from  the  aged.  "  King 
Rchoboam  consulted  with  the  old  men  that  stood  before 
Solomon  his  father  while  he  yet  lived,  and  said.  How 
do  ye  advise  that  I  may  answer  this  people  ?"  (1  Kings 
xii.  6  ;  2  Chron.  x.  6.)  For  this  reason  the  hoary  head 
was  regarded  as  "  a  crown,  of  glory  "  (Prov.  xvi.  31) ; 
and  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  "rise  up  before 
the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man " 
(Lev.  xix.  32).  The  same  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
aged  among  other  nations  of  antiquity.  In  Egypt, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  "  young  men,  meeting  their  elders 
in  the  streets,  gave  way  to  them  and  stepped  aside ;  and 
i£  they  approached  a  place,  the  young  men  in  it  rose  up 
from  their  seats  "  (Herod.,  ii.  80).  The  laws  of  Manu 
declare  that  "  the  spu-it  of  life  is  ready  to  escape  from 
a  youth  at  the  approach  of  an  old  man,  but  by  rising 
and  saluting  him  it  is  saved.  A  youth  who  accustoms 
himseH  to  salute  and  reverence  the  aged  has  a  fourfold 
gain  in  length  of  life,  knowledge,  fame,  and  strength  " 
(Manu,  ii.  120,  121).  To  this  day  both  the  Jews  and 
the  Egyptians  rise  up  from  their  seats  when  an  aged 
man  enters  the  house. 

Regarding,  therefore,  old  age  in  so  sacred  a  light, 
and  as  identified  with  matured  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  experience,  and  as  a  reward  for  a  vii'tuous  and 
godly  hf e,  the  aged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  from 
time  immemorial  chosen  to  fiU  the  official  positions  in 
the  community.  To  select  a  young  man  over  the  head 
of  the  hoary  aged  would  be  to  commit  the  greatest  indig- 
nity. Hence  the  terms  "aged,"  "elder,"  or  "  presbyter'' 
became  identical  with  office-bearer  among  the  different 
nations  of  antiquity  (comp.  Gen.  1.  7 ;  Numb.  xxii.  7), 
and  all  the  different  officials  in  the  synagogue  were 
designated  by  the  appellation  "  elders."  To  this  day  the 
sheikh  [=  the  old  man]  among  the  Arabs  is  the  highest 
autherity  in  the  tribe.  Like  many  other  expressions, 
the  word  in  question  was  taken  over  by  the  Jewish 
Christians  from  the  synagogue  into  the  Church.  And 
just  as  the  term  "  elder  "  is,  as  we  have  seen,  used  in 
the  synagogue  for  the  r-hole  body  of  officials,  so  in  the 
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New  Testament  the  apostles  employ  it  to  designate  all 
the  ofiBce-bearers  in  tlie  church  (comp.  Acts  xx.  17,  28; 
1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Titus  i.  5,  7  ;  1  Peter  v. 
1 — 5).  It  is  this  identification  of  old  age  with  office 
which  has  made  the  expressions  zahen  (]pi)  =  elder, 
presbyter,  like  gerontes,  senatorcs,  and  patres  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Monseigneur  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  synonymous  with  chief  guide,  counsellor,  and 
judge  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  aifairs. 

(2.)  The  second  name  by  which  these  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  were  called  is  parnasim  (D'DDno  =  iroiixeves), 
"  shepherds."  The  term  parnas,  of  which  parnasim  is 
the  plm-al,  is  Aramaic,  and  is  used  in  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase for  the  Hebrew  rocli  (^»i),  "  shepherd''  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  5,  8,  23 ;  Zech.  xi.  15,  16,  &c.).  This  appel- 
lation was  in  the  Old  Testament  already  given  to  God, 
who  performs  the  office  of  tending  and  caring  for  his 
people  in  the  liighest  sense  (Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ixxx.  1  [2]), 
and  then  to  his  representatives,  who  exercised  religious 
and  civil  care  over  the  community.  Thus  God  tells 
his  repenting  people  that  he  has  not  only  espoused 
them,  but  "  I  will  give  you  shepherds  according  to  mine 
own  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and 
under.standing  "  (Jer.  iii.  15).  As  these  rulers  had  to 
feed  the  poor  with  bread,  and  their  respective  congre- 
gations with  knowledge  and  understanding,  the  title 
"  shepherd  "  was  appropriate  to  them.  The  Talmud 
declares  that  "  every  shepherd  who  tends  his  congrega- 
tion in  gentleness  has  the  merit  of  leading  them  in  the 
path  for  the  world  to  come  "  [Sanhedrin,  92  a) ;  and 
that  "  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  mourns  over 
the  congi'cgation  which  has  a  shepherd  who  conducts 
liimseH  haughtily  towards  his  flock  "  [Chagigga,  5  h). 
From  this  custom  of  calling  the  administrators  of  the 
synagogue  "  shepherds "  came  the  application  of  the 
name  to  those  who  bear  office  in  the  church. 

The  use  of  the  word  pastor  instead  of  shepherd  in 
tlie  Authorised  Yei'sion  in  several  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  one  instance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  very  remarkable,  and  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  English  language,  inasmuch  as  it  ex- 
hibits the  sources  whence  the  translators  derived  their 
vocabulary.  Now  the  expression  roiih  (mn)  is  rendered 
no  less  than  fifty-eight  times  by  "  shepherd "  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  five  times  by  "  herdmcn,"  and 
eight  times  by  "  pastor."  In  turning  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  that  the  equivalent  Greek  term  poimeen 


(■n-otfiiv),   which  occurs    eighteen   times,    is   translated 
seventeen  times  "  shepherd,"  and   in  one  solitary  in- 
stance it  is  rendered  "pastor"  (viz.,  Eph.  iv.  11).     On 
examining  the  eight  instances  in  which  the  Authorised 
Version  discards  the  general  term  "  shepherd  "  for  the 
expression  "  pastor,"  the  student  will  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  only  restricted  to  one  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  to  one  portion  of  the  book.     All 
the  eight  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Jer.  ii.  8 — xxiii.  2, 
and  are  as  follow : — ii.  8  ;  iii.  15  ;   x.  21 ;  xii.  10 ;  xvii. 
16;  xxii.  22;  xxiii.  1,  2.     The  student  of  the  English 
language  will  be  still  more  struck  with  this  phenomenon 
when   he  is  told  that,  vrith  one  exception  which  will 
presently  be  noticed,  the  word  "  pastor  "  does  not  occur 
in  the  earliest  English  versions.     It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  first  English  New  Testament  made  by  Tyndal 
(1525) ;  in  the  first  English  Bible  made  by  Coverdale 
(1535) ;  in  the  second  Bible,  which  goes  by  the  pseudonym 
Matthews'   (1537) ;  in  Lord  Cromwell's,  or  the  Great 
Bible  (1539) ;  in  the  six  different  issues  of  this  Bil)le  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  (1540-1541) ;  nor  in  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (1568).     In  all  these  versions  both  the  Hebrew 
ro'eh  and  the  Greek  poimeen  are  translated  "  shepherd," 
or  "herdmen."     In   looking,  however,   at  the  Geneva 
Bible,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  and  printed  by  our  English  Reformers  who  fled 
to  Geneva  (1560),  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  term 
"pastor"  in   our  Authorised  Version  is   at   once   ex- 
plained.    The  Geneva  Bible,  which  in  all  other  passages 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  translates 
the  Hebrew  word  and  its  Greek  equivalent  "  shepherd," 
renders  it  in  these  very  instances  by  "  pastor; "  and  our 
Authorised  Version  has  simply  taken  over  the  excep- 
tional rendering.     The  word  "  pastor,"  therefore,  used 
to  denote  "  a  ruler  "  or  "  governor  "  in  the  English  of 
the  Bible  language,  dates  no  farther  than  the  Geneva 
version  (1560),  which  in  its  tm-n  took  it  from  the  French 
Protestant  translation    likewise  made  and  printed    at 
Geneva.     The  English  Geneva  Bible,    however,    con- 
sistently renders  the  Hebrew  word  roiih  by  "  pastor " 
up   to   Jer.    xxiii.,   inclusive ;    whilst   our   Authorised 
Version  only  follows  it  to  xxiii.  2,  and  hence  incurs  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  of  translating  the  same  expres- 
sion within  four  verses  of  the  same  cliapter — viz.,  Jer. 
xxiii.  1 — 4,  both  "  pa.stor"  and  "shepherd."     Tlio  only 
other  instance  in  which  "pastor"  occurs  in  the  Geneva 
Bible  and  not  in  the  Authorised  Version  is   Eocles. 
xii.  11. 
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STEUCTUEE    OF    THE    VEESE. 


§    1. — PRELIMINARY. 

'HE  poet's  sway  over  language  is  of  twofold 
operation.  He  influences  a  nation's  speeeli 
by  his  choice  and  usage  of  words,  as  well 
as  by  his  power  to  combine  them  into 
lasting  and  harmonious  verse.  There  is  a  poetic  dialect 
and  a  poetic  form. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  papers  on  Hebrew 
poetry  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  former  of  these. 
The  peculiarity  of  diction  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the 
Bible  is  for  the  notice  of  Hebrew  scholars  alone.  It 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  from  the  grammars  lists  of 
archaic  forms  or  usages  of  words,  peculiar  construc- 
tions, ii'i'egular  inflexions,  and  other  marks  of  a  poetical 
style.  It  wUl  be  enough  to  repeat  Bishop  Lowth's 
remark  that,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  all  poetry,  so  it  is 
particularly  of  the  Hebrew,  to  be  tot^ally  different  from 
common  language,  and  both  in  the  choice  of  words  and 
the  construction,  to  affect  a  peculiar  and  more  exquisite 
mode  of  expression.  But  the  phraseology  of  the  poets, 
the  bold  ellipses,  the  sudden  transitions  of  the  tenses, 
genders,  and  persons,  as  well  as  a  minute  examination 
of  the  tropes  and  figures  with  which  all  poetry  abounds, 
he  considers  beyond  the  scope  of  his  lectures.  We  cannot 
do  bettor  than  follow  his  example,  by  passing  over  all 
such  questions  to  the  much  more  important  and  more 
interesting  inquiiy  into  the  natm-e  and  f  onn  of  Hebrew 
versification.  For  this,  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
tlie  language  is  necessary.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing f eatm'es  of  Hebrew  poetry,  arising  natiu-ally 
from  the  form  which  it  assumes,  that,  unlike  the  verse 
of  any  other  people,  it  loses  no  beauty  in  translation, 
and  may  be  studied  almost  as  successfidly  in  a  foreign 
as  in  its  native  dress. 

Milton  has  said  of  eloquence  and  song,  that  the  one 
charms  tlie  soul,  the  other  the  sense.  But  thought 
cannot  clothe  itself  at  all  in  adequate  expression  without 
conferring  pleasure  on  the  himian  ear,  which  listens  for 
a  music  in  prose  no  less  than  in  verse.  The  Greeks, 
with  the  same  exquisite  sensibUity  to  beauty  of  soimd 
which  made  tliem  seek  for  symmetry  and  grace  in 
aU  objects  of  sight,  called  the  pleasurable  element 
which  they  detected  in  speech  its  movement  or  flow 
(pvOfxhs).  "VVe  have  adopted  their  word,  and  speak  of  the 
sustained  movement  of  a  hue  oi  poeiiy,  or  of  an  orator's 
period,  as  its  rhythm. 

The  term  need  not  even  be  confined  to  the  description 
of  articulate  soimds.  It  has  been  said  that  the  melodies 
and  harmonies  which  poets  have  fancied  in  nature  are 
all  metaphorical,  and  that  music  is  the  creation  of  man.* 
But  much  of  the  pleasure  which  we  experience  from 
the  sounds  in  air  and  sea  seems  due  to  the  suggestion 

^  Haweis,  Music  and  Morals, 


of  imconscious  obedience  to  a  subtle  law  of  movement. 
If  we  hsten  long  to  running  water  we  catch  a  definite 
pulsation  in  its  flow.  The  waves  beat  out  a  certain 
rhythm  on  the  shore.  There  was  more  than  fancy  in 
the  ancient  fable  of  the  measured  dance  of  mountain 
and  grove  when  led  by  the  lut«  of  Orjiheus. 

Whatever  may  be  the  secret  of  the  jileasure  derived 
from  natural  sounds,  it  is  certain  that  man,  in  all  his 
movements  of  voice  or  body,  falls  into  unconscious 
submission  to  some  rhythmic  rule.  It  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  in  sustained  human  action  that  some  strict 
law  of  interchange  should  regulate  the  succession  of 
the  parts.  The  grotmd  of  this  necessity  has  even  been 
found  in  the  stmcture  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  so  that  rhythm  lies  at  the  foundation  of  man's 
nature.  In  the  pulsation  of  the  blood,  in  the  outward 
and  inward  flow  of  the  breath,  there  is  a  wavelike  move- 
ment which  governs  every  effort  made  to  give  exjDression 
to  the  feehngs  of  the  soul.  A  certain  balanced  action, 
a  constant  interchange  of  movements  measured  one 
against  the  other — a  rising  and  sinking,  an  alternation 
from  strong  to  weak,  from  loud  to  soft — results  from 
this  unconscious  obedience  to  a  necessary  physical  law.^ 
We  call  this  parallelism  of  movement  measure  or  time, 
or  more  generally  rhythm.  It  extends  to  all  acti\'ities 
of  man.  We  see  it  in  the  swing  of  the  body  in  walk- 
ing, we  hear  it  in  the  accent  of  the  voice  in  speaking. 
The  blacksmith  makes  a  rhythm  on  his  anvil.  The 
sailor  pulls  at  the  rope  in  musical  time.  Presently 
intellect  and  will  step  in.  The  rhytlimic  tendency 
faEs  under  government  and  becomes  a  power  in  artist 
hands.  Tlie  waves  of  feeling  or  thought  are  taught  to 
flow  in  regular  succession.  From  the  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  hand  and  foot  we  get  the  dance.  Inai'ticulate 
sounds  are  an-anged  according  to  tune  and  time,  and 
music  is  born.  By  skilful  management  of  countenance, 
gesture,  and  voice,  the  orator  impresses  his  own  moods 
on  his  listeners,  and  we 

"  Hang  to  liear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 
From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace. 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law." 

At  last  the  poet  pours  such  passion  into  words,  that  we 
feel  all  the  pulses  of  liis  being  beating  through  the 
numbers  of  his  verse,  which  yet  in  its  impetuous  flow 
discloses  the  presence  of  fixed  and  inviolable  laws,  wliich 
must  become  the  more  severe  as  the  inspiration  rises 
higher,  and  the  emotion  is  kindled  into  more  fervid  glow. 
The  rhythm  of  poetiy,  then,  is  disting^shed  from  that 
of  prose  by  its  regularity.  Yei'se  implies  some  kind  of 
measure.  In  prose  the  range  of  rhythmic  flow  is  so 
wide  that  we  can  only  imperfectly  anticipate  it.  The 
pleasm-e    which   we  derive   from  verse  is  founded,  in 


2  Hupfeld,  Psalmen,  Introduction. 
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great  measure,  ou  tliis  anticipation.  The  cadences  of 
proso  depend  entirely  on  the  subject.  In  verse  the  sub- 
ject must  bend  to  some  law ;  wo  know  where  the  "  dying 
fall"  must  come,  we  are  prepared  for  the  pause,  we 
eagerly  autieipato  the  rhyme. 

The  geuius  of  a  language  determines  what  the  laws 
of  its  verse  shall  be.  In  the  classical  tongues  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  metre  (Greek,  fifrpov ;  Latin,  numei^s)  or 
measure  depended  on  qtmntity.  A  metrical  lino  con- 
sisted of  a  combination  of  syllables,  arranged  according 
to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  their  intonation, 
and  restricted  as  to  the  recuri*ence  of  long  or  short  by 
fixed  rules  of  prosody.  English,  and  the  modem  lan- 
guages generally,  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  quantity. 
Accent  takes  its  place.  Accent  properly  refers  to  the 
pitch  of  the  voice,  but  metrical  accent  {iciu^  metricus) 
is  the  stress  laid  on  particular  syllables  in  repeating  the 
verse.  The  number  of  syllables,  and  the  position  of 
those  accented,  determine  the  different  kinds  of  verse, 
to  which  modern  ears  demand  the  addition  of  the  never- 
ending  charm  of  rhyme.  How  far  the  Hebrew  lent 
itself  to  any  similar  modulations  has  been  for  ages  a 
vexed  question,  which  can  hai-dly  be  said  to  be  definitely 
answered  even  at  the  present  day.  The  claim  set  up 
for  Moses  by  Philo,  that  he  understood  the  theory  of 
harmony,  rhythm,  and  metre ;  and  the  opinion  of 
Josephus  that  the  Song  of  Moses  was  composed  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  that  the  various  Greek  metres 
are  visible  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  may  be  dismissed 
as  the  pious  wish  of  Jews  to  find  in  their  ancient 
writings  an  anticipation  of  the  literature  and  art  of 
Athens.'  Among  the  early  fathers,  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  applied  terms  borrowed  from  classical  verse  to 
Hebrew  literature.  The  latter  gives  a  somewhat  minute 
account  of  the  various  metres  observed  in  the  different 
books.  But  his  language  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  recognised  no  more  than  a  certain  rough  resemblance 
between  Greek  and  Hebrew  verse.  He  did  not  ap- 
parently maintain  the  existence  of  fixed  metrical  laws. 
The  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  verse  composition  to 
the  classic  metres  is  expressly  denied  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  Augustkie  confesses  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew, 
but  adds  that  those  skilled  in  the  language  believed  the 
Psalms  of  David  to  be  written  in  metre.  Isidore  of 
Seville  claims  for  the  heroic  metre  the  highest  antiquity, 
inasmuch  as  the  Song  of  Moses  was  composed  in  it,  and 
the  Book  of  Job  is  written  in  dactyls  and  spondees." 
Joseph  Scaliger  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  of  Jerome's  method.  Yet  this  scholar  himseK, 
in  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  rhythm  in 


*  The  Teader  who  is  nnacquainted  with  classical  metres  may  see 
the  common  forms  in  the  followiug  distich,  translated  from  Schilltr 
by  Coleridge :  — 

"  I'n  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  sOvery  c<51umn  ; 
I'n  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back." 

By  comparing  the  accented  syllables  (marked  thus  ')  with  the  first 
syllable  in  hexameter  and  pentameter,  which  according  to  classical 
laws  would  be  long,  but  in  these  verses  must  be  passed  rapidly  over 
as  unaccented,  he  will  see  the  difference  of  qiiautity  and  accent. 

-  A  dactyl  is  a  foot  composed  of  one  long,  followed  by  two  short 
syllables  ("   "   ") ;  a  spondee  of  two  long  (~   ~).  I 


the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Job,  makes  use  of  classical 
terms,  comjiaring  the  verses  to  dimeter  iambics.^ 
Gerhard  Vossius  says  that  in  Job  and  in  the  Proverbs 
there  is  rhythm,  but  no  metre ;  that  is,  regard  is  to  bt> 
had  to  the  number  of  syllables,  but  not  to  the  quantity. 
In  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations,  according  to  this 
scholar,  not  even  rhythm  is  observed. 

Opinions  equally  contradictory  have  prevailed  in  more 
modern  times.  The  advocates  of  a  Hebrew  metrical 
system  have  been  many  and  powerful,  and  even  Bishop 
Lowth,  who  so  completely  refuted  Hare's  method,  and 
whose  own  system,  with  certain  modifications,  has  been 
universally  received  among  scholars,  hesitated  to  deny 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  possessed  rules  of  prosody 
analogous  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  (Lowth,  Led. 
xix.).  If  his  hesitation  has  been  shared  by  other 
modern  critics,'*  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  were 
some  laws  of  Hebrew  versification  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recover,  thei'e  is  an  ovei*whelming  concurrence 
of  opinion  on  other  points,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
what  were  the  essential  features  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
Quantity  and  metre,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  -Greek 
would  imderstand  the  words,  must  be  given  up.  Of 
rhyme  proper  Hebrew  verse  knew  nothing.  Instances 
of  assonance,  indeed,  are  common,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  same  suffix,  sometimes  in  five  or  six  words  to- 
gether, shows  that  the  Hebrew  ear,  like  the  French, 
delighted  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  identical  sounds  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  charm  of  a 
perfect  rhyme  at  the  end  of  a  line,  which  is  so  delight- 
ful in  English  and  German  poetry.*  It  bears  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  alliteration,^  which  formed  so  marked 
a  feature   of  early  English  poetry,   and  is   practised 


•'  An  iambus  consisted  of  two  syllables,  a  short  and  long 
C  ~).  Foot  is  the  name  given  to  the  corabiuations  of  long  and 
short  syllables  (in  English  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables). 
Metre,  in  its  technical  sense,  denotes  either  a  single  foot  in  a 
verse,  or  a  combination  of  two  consecutive  feet. 

■•  Cf.  Taylor.  "  That  a  people  so  pre-eminently  musical  by  con- 
stitution should  have  failed  to  perceive,  or  should  not  have  brought 
under  rule,  the  rhythm  of  words  and  sentences,  could  not  easily 
be  believed."     (Spint  of  Hebre^.u  Poetry,  p.  42.) 

^  In  Song  of  Solomon  v.  1,  out  of  eighteen  words,  twelve 
end  in  the  same  sound  C  (cc),  three  in  u,  two  in  iin,  only  one  word 
being  without  a  rhyme.  Some  of  the  Liturgical  Psalms,  as  cvi., 
show  a  special  tendency  to  this  assonance. 

"  Alliteration  consists  of  the  recurrence  of  words  beginning  with 
the  same  letter  or  sound.  Spenser,  among  English  poets,  uses  it 
most  frequently.     Lines  of  this  kind  are  common  in  his  poetry  : — 

"  They  leasted  had  much  icay,  and  measur'd  many  miles." 
Alternate  alliteration  is  the  most  pleasing  : — 

"  Her  dainty  limbs  did  lay."     (Spenser.) 
Axsonancc  is  rhyme  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  verse  than  the 
end.      The  following  lines  from  Tennyson's  Last  Tournamnil  com- 
bine instances  of  assonance  and  alliteration  : — 

"  Conceits  himself  as  God,  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristle:>,  milk 
Prom  burning  spurge,  ?ioney  from  liornet-combs." 
The  following  verses  from  Jeremiah  (iii.  21,  25)  will  give  an  idea  cf 
Hebrew  assonance  :  — 

"  'Vehabbosheth  achlah  eth-yegiah  avoth^nu  minnurenu 
Eth-zonam  veeth-bekaram  eth-beueyem  veeth-benotheyem 
Nishclievah  bevashtcuu 

Uthchasseuu  chelimmathcnu  chi  layahovah  Eloheyuu 
Kbataanu  anakhnu 

Veavothfinu  minnurenu  vehad-hayom  hazzoh 
Velo  Bhamoonu  bekol  Yehovah  Eloheyuu." 
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vrith  such  subtle  and  cliarmin^  effect  by  modem  poets. 
It  is  even  doubtful  wliethor  ^ny  regaa-d  was  paid  to 
the  number  of  syllables,  as  distinguished  from  words. 


Herder  says  the  syllables  cannot  be  scanned,  nor  even 
counted.  The  laws  of  Hebrew  accent  are  involved  iu 
the  greatest  obscurity. 


THE  COINCIDENCES  OF  SCRIPTUEE. 

THE     LOCAL     COLOUEING     OF     ST.     PAUL'S     EPISTLES. 

ET     THE     EDITOR. 


^HE  heading  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this 
part    of    the    series    of    papers    on    the 
Coincidences  of  the  Bible  requires,  per- 
haps, some  explanation.     What  I  mean  is 
briefly  this.    In  proportion  as  any  writer  has  influenced 
the  minds  of  his  own  genei*ation  largely,  and  through 
them  has  reached  even  those  who  have  come  after  him 
for  many  centui-ies,  we  may  expect  to  find  him  with 
quick  and  ready  intellect,  wide  sympathies,  living  ima- 
gination.    The  letters  of  such  a  man,  whether  addressed 
to  individuals  or   societies,  will  not  be  stamped  with 
the  dull  uniformity  of  an  official  circular,  nor  the  logical 
precision    of    a  dogmatic   treatise.      They  wiU    bear 
traces  of  the   emotions,    associations,  memories   that 
gather  roimd  the  place  from  which  he  writes,  or  the 
circumstances  of   his  life  at  the  time,  or  the  special 
characteristics  of  those  to  whom  his  letter  is  addressed. 
The  presence  of  such  featui-es  in  letters  ascribed  to 
him,  the  subtle  links  of  thought,  the  allusive  references 
to  the  history  of  persons  or  places,  are,  so  far  as  they 
go,  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  genuineness.     When 
it  is  shown  in  two  or  three  instances  that  such  pheno- 
mena mark  the  style  of  the  man  with  a  distinct  indivi- 
duality, then  their  presence  in  another  instance  is  again, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  a  confirmation  of  any  external  evidence 
which  there  may  be  as  to  the  authenticity  of  other  letters 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  same  writer.     I  find  no 
better  phrase  to  describe  this  characteristic  than  that  of 
"  local  colouring."     I  propose,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to 
apply  this  test  first  to  the  epistles  and  afterwards  to 
the  recorded  speeches  of  St.  Paul.     In  doing  so  I  shall, 
of  course,  have  to  notice  coincidences  that  have  already 
been  pointed  out  by  such  writers  as  Paley  and  Mr. 
Birks,  or  in  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  which  I 
speak,  some,  perhaps,  that  I  have  myself  already  dwelt 
on  in  the  pages  of  The  Bible  Educator  or  elsewhere. 
I  can  only  hope  (1)  that  in  so  doing  I  may  bring  them 
within  the  knowledge  of  many  readers  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with  them,  and  (2)  that  to 
those  who  will  recognise  them  as  more  or  less  familiar, 
it  may  be  a  gain  to  see  them  as  from  a  new  point  of 
view,  differently  grouped,  converging  to  a  new  conclu- 
sion.    I  shall  take  the  Epistles  in  what  is  generally 
recognised  as  their  chronological  order,  and  shall  accord- 
ingly begin  with 

THE   EPISTLES   TO   THE   THESSALONIANS. 

1.  The  city  of  Thessalonica,  as  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Thermaic  GuK,  had  become  under  the  later 
Macedonian  kings,  and  yet  mere  under  the  Empire,  a 


place  of  extensive  commerce.     As  such  it  had  attracted^ 
just  as  Corinth  did,  a  large  Jewish  population.     While 
at  Philippi,  the  Roman  colonia  or  garrison  town,  there  ; 
was  only  the  out-door  gathering  by  the  river-side,  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,  and  where  the  worshippers 
consisted  predominantly,  iE  not  exclusively,  of  women ; 
while  at  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  no  Jewish  residents  at  all,  neither  syna- 
gogue nor  place  of  prayer  ;  at  Thessalonica  there  was, 
not  as  the  Authorised  Version  gives  it,  "  a  synagogue  of 
the  Jews,"  but  the  synagogue,  that  which  was  resoi-ted 
to  not  only  by  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  itself,  but  by 
those  who  lived  iu  other  towns  or  villages  within  reach. 
Here,  as  in  other  cities  where  the  two  races  were  brought 
into  contact,  many  of  the  Greeks  were  attracted  by  the 
higher  faith,   or  purer  morality,  or  mysterious  claims 
of  Israel,  and  enrolled  themselves  among  those  whom 
the  rabbis  called  "  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  worshippers, 
that  is,   of  the  one  true  God,  though  not  bound  by 
the  law   of  circumcision    and  other  ceremonial  rites, 
and  whom  St.  Luke  describes  by  the  word  "  devout." 
As  at  Rome,  and  apparently  at  Philippi,  many  of  these 
converts  were  women  of  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
As  part  of  the  population   of  the   town,  however,  we 
have  to  note  those  whom  our  translators  call   "lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  literally,  "  men  of  the  market- 
place," the  turba  forensis  of  the  Roman  orators,  the 
"  loafers  "  of  modem  Americanisms,  the  crowd  of  idlers 
hanging  about  for  odd  jobs  or  stray  excitement,  the 
material  out  of  which  mobs  are  formed  at  a  moment's 
notice,   or  which  swells,   as  soon   as   an   opportunity- 
is  offered,  the  ranks   of  mendicancy  and  pauperism. 
StuTed  up  bj  the  unbelieving  Jews,  these  were  the  men 
who  dragged  Jason,  the  host  of  the  Apostle  and  his 
companion  Silas,  and  others,  with  brutal  violence  to  the 
politarchs,  or  city  rulers  (that  was  the  special  title  of 
the  magistrates  of  Thessalonica),  and  chai-ged  them  with 
turning  the  world   upside  down,  proclaiming  another 
king,  one  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  emperor.^     Such  a  charge  is  always  likely,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  be  a  distortion  of   the  truth 
rather  than  a  pure  invention,  and  we  might  infer  from 
it  that    over    and  above   the   summary  of  St.  Paul's 
preachiag  which  St.  Luke  gives,  as  setting  forth  that 
"  Christ  must  needs  suffer  and  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
and  that  this  Jesus  whom  I  preach  imto  you  is  the 
Christ"    (Acts  xvii.   3),   he  must  have  given   special 


1  The  Greet  gives,  we  may  note,  the  same  word  for  the  two 
titles. 
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promincnoe  to  the  kingly  office  and  character  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Finally,  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
of  St.  Luke  by  what  he  had  heard  or  seen  of  the  Church 
of  T}io«^salonica  was  on  the  whole  less  favourable  than 
that  of  most  other  churches.  They  were  "  less  noble," 
less  ing-onuous  and  earnest  in  their  pursuit  of  truth 
than  their  neighbours  of  Beroea,  more  disposed  to  accept 
or  to  reject  what  was  put  before  them  without  a  careful 
scrutiny.  Such  were  the  general  features  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  become  memorable  as  the  first  to  which 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  any  letter  that  is  still  extant 
— perliaps  (though  it  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  affirm  it 
positively)  the  first  church  with  which  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  communicating  by  epistles  addressed  to  the 
society  as  a  whole,  as  distinct  from  indi\'idual  members 
of  it.  Let  us  see  how  far  the  "  local  colouring  "  of  the 
epistles  harmonises  with  them. 

(1.)  The  dangers  from  without  which  St.  Paul  dwells 
on  in  the  epistles  (written,  we  must  remember,  from 
Corinth,  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  visit)  were 
precisely  such  as  the  presence  of  an  excitable  mob  such 
as  that  described  in  the  Acts  was  likely  to  occasion. 
They  "had  received  the  word  in  much  affliction" 
(1  Thess.  i.  6).  They  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
tlieir  own  countrymen  treatment  like  that  which  the 
disciples  of  Judaea  had  experienced  there  (1  Thess.  ii.  14). 
They  had  shown  "  patience  and  faith "  in  all  their 
"  triljulations  and  afflictions  "  (2  Thess.  i.  4).  What  St. 
Paul  had  seen  in  the  case  of  Jason  and  his  friends  had 
been  repeated  afterwards. 

(2.)  But  there  were  also,    strange  as  it   may  seem, 
dangers  from  the  presence  of  a  j)ortion  of  that  class 
within  the  church.     Attracted  by  the  lavish  alms  of  the 
church  in  the  first  days  of  its  fervent  zeal,  they  flocked 
in  to  be  partakers  of  the  daily  or  weekly  dole.     They 
were   disorderly,  "working  not  at  all,"  yet  meddling 
everywhere,  liaving  no  proper  business  of  their  own, 
yet  "  busybodies "  (2  Thess.  iii.  11).     By  oral  teaching 
when  he  was  present  (the  "tradition"  of  2  Thess.  iii.  6), 
by  strong  injunctions  in  his  Epistle,  he  sought  to  check 
these  evils,  and  to  enforce  the  great  law  of  all  organised 
benevolence,  that  "  if  a  man  will  not  work,"  ivill  not 
work  when  he  can,  "  neither  shall  ho  eat  "  (1  Thess.  iii. 
10).     It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  what  he  had 
seen  of  this  tendency  that  the  Apostle  adopted  the  rule 
of  life  which  was  so  noble  a  contrast  to  this  debasing 
idleness,  and  refused  to  accept  any  payment  or  support 
from  any  church   during  the  time   in   which  he  was 
actually  present.     After  he  had  left,  if  gratitude  were 
strong  enough,  and  they  remembered  him  with  affection, 
they  might  send  tokens  of  their  love ;  and  so  we  find 
that  wliile  St.  Paul  was  at  Thessalonica,  ho  twice  re- 
ceived such  offerings  from  the  church  of  Philippi  (Phil. 
iv.  15).     But  so  long  as  he  remained  in  any  city  no  man 
should  be  able  to  taunt  him  -with  being  a  j)arasite  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  or  living  on  the   hard-eai-ned 
gains  of  the  poor.     The  labour  might  be  hard,  stretching 
into  the  hours  of  night  as  well  as  day,  and  the  wages 
scanty,   but  the  Apostle  would  by  his  own   example 
make  men  feel  that  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  indepen- 


dence of  honest  labour  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
forgetting  (2  Thess.  iii.  « — 9).  That  such  taunts  wore 
aimed  at  the  Apostle  we  see  but  too  plainly.  He  has 
to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  "pleasing  men," 
of  using  "  flattering  word.s,"  of  making  his  mission  a 
pretence  or  "  cloke"  for  covetousness  (1  Thess.  ii.  4,5). 
So  vrith  clean  hands  he  can  call  on  them  to  resist  the 
temptation  that  beset  them,  to  "  study  to  bo  quiet,  and 
to  do  their  own  business  "  (1  Thess.  iv.  11). 

(3.)  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  taken  by  itself  leads  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  the  teaching  of  St.  Paid  at  Thessa- 
lonica gave  special  prominence  to  the  kingly  office  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  The  Epistles  show  that  he 
proclaimed  that  office  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  most  likely  to  startle  and  disturb  men's  minds.  It 
was  not  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  di-vine,  eternal,  waiting 
for  a  distant  manifestation,  that  he  then  thought  or  spoke 
of  it.  The  times  and  the  seasons  were  as  yet  unrevealed 
to  him,  and  that  which  he  believed  and  taught  was  that 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  all  the  glory  and  might 
of  His  kingdom  might  be  expected  within  the  lifetime 
of  that  generation.  It  is  true  that  he  checked  the  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  it  as  immediate,  that  he  looked  for 
a  fuller  development  of  evil,  for  some  \'isible  leader  of 
all  the  hosts  of  e\il,  for  the  epiphany  of  the  "  lawless 
one,"  the  "man  of  sin,"  in  all  his  mysterious  terrors; 
for  the  yet  more  mighty  and  wonderful  epiphany  of  the 
Lord,  to  conquer  in  the  last  battle  of  the  great  warfare 
that  had  been  waged  from  the  beginning,  and  to  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  His  presence  all  that  had  opposed 
Him.  But  even  in  these  anticipations  of  the  stages  of  the 
great  unfolding  drama,  the  Apostle,  it  would  seem,  took 
no  account  of  the  long  centuries  and  manifold  changes 
which  were  to  intervene  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  To  him,  with  that  want  of  perspective  which  seems 
to  have  been  inseparable  from  the  visions  of  all  prophets, 
\hese  great  events  might  follow  one  upon  another  in 
rapid  succession — it  might  bo  (and  he  prayed  and  hoped 
it  might  be)  within  the  limits  of  his  ovm  lifetime. 

The  effect  of  that  teaching  on  such  a  population  as 
that  of  Thessalonica  was  naturally  unsettling.  As  in 
the  tenth  century,  when  the  belief  that  the  end  of  tho 
first  millennium  of  the  Christian  era  would  also  be  tho 
end  of  the  world,  led  men  to  date  charters  and  edicts 
with  the  words,  "  Appropinquante  fine  sajculi,"  and 
thousands  forsook  their  ordinary  employments  for  a 
wandering  and  unsettled  life ;  so  in  this  case  tho  expec- 
tation of  the  second  advent  as  close  at  hand  worked  in 
two  ways  for  exi}.  It  aggravated  tho  tendency  to  a 
life  of  mendicant  idleness.  It  stimulated  tho  morbid 
excitability  of  ten-or  or  of  hope.  Voices  were  heard, 
claiming  to  be  inspired  utterances,  proclaiming  the 
neaiTiess  of  that  advent  in  far  more  positive  terms  than 
the  Apostle  had  ventured  to  employ.  The  tendency,  at 
that  time  so  prevalent,  to  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
documents,  to  prove  whatever  men  wanted  to  prove,  or 
injure  any  one  they  wished  to  injure,  led  some  subtle 
foe  or  over-zealous  friend  to  forgo  a  letter  with  the 
Apostle's  signature,  asserting  tho  certainty  of  the 
immediate   coming    of   Christ  and  the  closing  of  the 
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wcrld's  history  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  On  one  class  of  minds 
the  expectation  had  a  different  influence.  Buoyed  up 
with  eager  expectations  of  their  own  blessedness,  as 
still  living  upon  the  earth  and  sharing  in  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  they  mourned  with  bitter 
hopeless  sorrow  for  those  who  were  snatched  away  by 
death,  and  so,  as  they  thought,  cut  ofE  from  all  partici- 
pation in  that  glory,  even  though  there  might  bo  reserved 
for  them  some  share  in  a  far-off  resurrection.  Against 
that  dark  imagination  the  Apostle,  even  while  he  stUl 
clung  to  the  belief  in  the  nearness,  though  not  the  im- 
mcdiateness,  of  the  coming,  was  guided  to  protest.  To 
him  that  thought  was  destructive  of  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  of  the  communion  of  saints.  His 
first  utterance  on  what  we  call  eschatology,  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things,  is  that  which  he  was  taught  "  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,"  that  "  wo  which  are  alive  and  re- 
main unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent 
£shall  not,  i.e.,  in  any  way  get  the  start  of]  them  which 
are  asleep  "  (1  Thess.  iv.  15). 

So  far  we  have  seen  how  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion at  Thessalonica  affected  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  that  Chm-ch.  But  there  may 
be  a  local  colouring  traceable  to  the  place  from  which 
as  well  as  that  to  which  an  epistle  is  written ;  and  there 
are  at  least  some  conspicuous  influences  of  that  colouring 
here,  (a)  He  was  writing  from  a  city  where  the  Church 
was  conspicuous  from  the  very  first  for  its  spiritual 
gifts,  including  especially  that  of  prophecy,  and  the 
more  marvellous  power  of  "  the  tongues  "  which  came  to 
be  known  as  pre-eminently  "the  Spirit."  What  he 
tliought  as  to  the  relative  worth  of  the  two  gifts  we 
.find  developed  fully  at  a  later  period  in  chaps,  xii. — xiv. 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  the  germs 
of  that  teaching,  the  condensed  expression  of  the  same 
conviction,  we  find  in  the  rule,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit, 
despise  not  prophesyings,"  of  1  Thess.  v.  19,  20.  As 
at  Corinth,  so  also  at  Thessalonica,  there  was  the  risk 
that  mere  frenzy,  or  demoniac  cries,  or  blasphemous 
anathemas  (1  Cor.  xii.  3),  or  wdd  predictions  of  the 
conung  end,  might  simulate  the  form  and  claim  the 
authority  of  spiritual  utterances,  and  it  was  therefore 


necessary  to  lay  dovni  the  rule,  "Prove  [i.e.,  test  and 
examine]  aU  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  (6) 
A  caref  id  examination  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
would  show  that  there  was  something  approaching  to  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  character  of  his  teaching 
in  the  two  churches,  both  of  which  he  had  founded 
within  a  few  months.  The  words  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52)  are 
obviously  such  as  he  would  use  in  proclaiming  a  truth 
which  those  to  whom  he  wrote  had  not  heard  before. 
He  shows  them  a  "  mystery  "  as  the  answer  to  their 
doubts  and  perplexities  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  into  which  they  had  not  previously  been  initiated. 
That  fact  is,  I  venture  to  think,  singularly  suggestive. 
At  Thessalonica  he  had  made  the  terrors  and  the  glories 
of  that  advent  the  chief  topic  of  his  preaching,  and  had 
found  that  it  left  men  over-excited,  and  drew  them 
from  their  wonted  industries.  He  had  been  at  Athens, 
and  there  had  reasoned  with  those  Greeks  who  "  sought 
after  "  wisdom  on  their  own  ground ;  had  met  Epicu- 
reans and  Stoics  with  a  philosophy  deeper  and  diviner 
than  their  own.  He  came  to  Corinth,  uniting  in  its 
trade,  wealth,  culture  something  of  the  characteristics  of 
either  city,  and  there  followed  another,  and,  as  the  result 
showed,  a  more  effective  method.  He  neither  stimu- 
lated the  Jewish  craving  for  signs  from  heaven,  portents, 
and  catastrophes,  nor  the  Greek  appetite  for  abstract 
speculation.  Wlien  he  began  his  work  in  that  city,  he 
determined,  as  by  a  new  resolution  of  self-restraint,  con- 
trolling his  own  desii'e  to  soar  into  higher  regions,  to 
know  nothing  and  to  preach  nothing  among  them  but 
"  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  2).  He 
had  learnt  that  the  story  of  the  Cross  as  showing  forth 
at  once  the  eternal  Righteousness  and  the  eternal  Love 
was  a  mightier  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the 
souls  of  men  than  any  "  excellency  of  speech  or  wisdom," 
With  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  reserving  other  doc- 
trines and  developments  for  the  supei'structure.  That 
was  the  "pure  milk"  with  which  he  nurtured  those 
who  as  yet  were  babes  in  Christ,  reserving  for  a  later 
stage  of  growth  the  "  strong  meat "  that  belongeth  to 
those  that  are  of  full  age. 
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SACRED  SEASONS  (continued). 


bave  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
peculiar  importance  of  the  seventh  month 
of  Israel's  sacred  year,  an  importance 
appearing  in  the  religious  rites  with  which 
its  very  first  day  was  introduced.  The  course  of  the 
month  corresponded  to  its  opening ;  or  rather,  the  open- 
ing ceremonial  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  solemn 
seasons  immediately  to  foUow.  Of  these  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  instructive  was  the  Day  of  Atone- 
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ment,  which  fell  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  which 
stood  forth,  from  among  all  the  sacred  days  of  Israel, 
alone,  distinguished  by  services  altogether  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  unequalled  in  the  clearness  and  impressive- 
ness  alike  of  its  bearing  on  the  past  and  of  its  typical 
relation  to  the  future.  All  the  lesser  atonements  of 
the  year  then  reached  their  culminating  point,  while 
the  holiness  of  God,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  completeness 
of  the  pardon  offered  to  the  sinner,  and  the  blessed 
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consequences  of  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour  were 
exhibited  and  brought  homo  to  the  people  with  an  even 
singular  degree  of  distinctness  and  power.  There  is 
no  sacred  season  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  too,  wliose 
"  fulfilling "  is  more  distinctly  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Uj)on  the  lesser  features  of  the  time  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  at  any  length.  Like  all  the  great  days  of  Israel, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  to  be  one  of  "  holy  convoca- 
tion ;"  it  was  to  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  "  from  even  " — that 
is,  the  evening  of  the  9th — "imto  even,"  the  evening 
of  the  10th,  and  no  work  was  to  be  done  on  it,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  destroyed  from  among  the  people  (Lev. 
xxiii.  27,  30,  32).  The  givand  peculiarity  of  the  day, 
however,  apart  from  the  more  special  serxdces  which 
marked  it,  was  that  it  was  a  day  when  every  Israelite 
was  to  "  afflict  his  soul."  The  expression  is  a  remark- 
able one,  and  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  an  injunction  to 
fast.  In  no  one  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  word  thus  rendered  "  afflict "  frequently  occiu's,  does 
it  appear  to  be  used  in  such  a  sense  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  fasting  is  denoted  by  a  word  not  met  mth  in  the 
Pentateuch.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  in  later  times, 
when  Israel  had  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual  elements  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  of  Moses,  and  had  sunk  into  a 
carnality  and  worldliness  from  which  prophet  after  pro- 
phet in  vain  endeavom-od  to  arouse  it,  fasting  became 
the  chief  observance  by  which  the  original  precept  was 
obeyed,  insomuch  that,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xxvii.  9, 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  "  the  fast."  Bjut  it  was  not  so  at  the 
beginning.  Not  in  any  outward  observance  of  that 
kind,  however  commendable,  do  we  see  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  act  referred  to  here,  but  in  such  passages  as 
the  following — "How  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble 
thyself  before  mo  ?"  "  And  thou  shalt  remember  aU  the 
way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee  and  to  prove  thee  ;"  "I  am 
af/licted  very  much ;"  "  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  inas 
ajjlicted,  yet  ho  opened  not  his  mouth  "  (Exod.  x.  3 ; 
Deut.  viii.  2;  Ps.  cxix.  107;  Isa.  liii.  7).  Texts  like 
these  reveal  to  us  the  deep  meaning  of  "afflicting  the 
soul,"  taking  us  far  beyond  any  mere  act  of  fasting,  and 
showing  us  that  humiliation  of  heart  and  godly  sorrow 
were  required  and  valued  long  before  the  time  when 
David  said,  "  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit  ; 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise."  Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the 
day,  and  in  this  manner  was  Israel  prepared  for  its 
special  services.  After  the  usual  morning  offering, 
after  the  "affliction"  of  the  preceding  evening  and 
niglit,  these  services  began. 

As  everytliing  to  bo  represented  was  to  be  represented 
in  its  highest  potency  and  in  its  most  striking  form,  the 
great  duties  of  the  day  devolved  not  upon  the  ordinary 
priests,  but  upon  the  high  priest  alone.  First  of  all,  he 
had  to  bathe  himseK  wholly,  and  not  as  the  priests 
officiating  at  the  common  sacrifices,  only  partially,  in 
water.  Next  he  put  on  a  dress  used  by  him  on  no 
other  occasion  of  the  year.     "  Ho  shall  put  on,"  it  is 


said,  "  the  holy  linen  coat,  and  he  shall  have  the  linen 
breeches  upon  his  flesh,  and  shall  be  girded  with  a  linen 
girdle,  and  mth  the  linen  mitre  shall  he  be  attired : 
these  are  holy" — or  rather  the  holy — "garments ;  there- 
fore shall  ho  wash  liis  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put  them 
on  "  (Lcv.xvi.  4).  The  dress  was  thus  entirely  different 
from  the  ordinary  high  priestly  attire,  the  splendour  of 
tlie  latter  being  laid  aside,  and  plain  white  linen,  such  as 
that  worn  by  the  common  priests,  being  substituted  for 
its  variegated  colours  and  golden  and  jewelled  orna- 
ments. This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  idea  that  tho 
change  was  designed  to  harmonise  with  tho  general 
humiliation  and  contrition  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to 
denote  a  reduction,  in  accordance  with  it,  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  high  j)riest  to  the  style  of  an  ordiuaiy  priest, 
the  slight  differences  that  still  remained  between  tho 
two  being  intended  only  to  make  tho  simplicity  more 
complete,  and  to  leave  some  mark  by  which  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  high  priest  over  others  might  be  known.^  It 
is  impossible  for  many  reasons  to  accept  such  an  ex- 
planation. The  fact  that  any  difference  at  all  was  left 
between  this  high  priestly  and  the  common  priestly 
di'ess,  would  itself  be  conclusive  against  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  arrangement  to  equalise  the 
two  ;  but  the  whole  idea  of  equalisation  must  be  rejected 
when  we  remember  that  the  very  kernel  of  tho  services 
of  the  day  was  that  the  high  priest  alone  was  entitled 
to  perform  them.  A  central  idea  of  this  kind  could  not 
have  been  contradicted  by  the  symbolism  employed. 
Again,  a  garment  of  white  is  never  iu  Scripture  the  gar- 
ment of  humiliation.  It  is  rather  tho  garment  of  com- 
pleted holiness  and  heavenly  glory.  It  is  that  given  to 
the  souls  beneath  the  altar  slaiu  for  tlio  word  of  God 
and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held ;  that  of  the 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number  standing  before 
the  throne  and  before  tlio  Lamb;  that  of  the  armies 
following  Him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ; 
that  of  the  angels  in  heaven  ;  nay,  that  even  of  the  Son 
himself,  whose  raiment,  when  his  glory  broke  through 
the  veil  of  his  humiliation,  was  "  white  as  the  light " 
(Rev.  vi.  11 ;  ni.  9  ;  xix.  14;  Matt,  xxviii.  3;  x^ii.  2),  It 
was,  therefore,  not  in  garments  of  humiliation  that  the 
high  priest  appeared  on  tlie  day  we  are  considering,  but 
in  garments  symbolical  of  the  perfect  holiness  to  be 
possessed  by  one  who  would  appi'oach  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  a  holy  God. 

Haviug  clothed  himself  in  his  apjoropriate  di'oss,  the 
liigli  priest  next  j)roceeded  to  the  selection  of  tho  vic- 
tims. He  supplied  at  his  own  cost  a  Ijullock,  at  tho  cost 
of  the  people  two  goats,  for  a  sin-offeriug.  Tho  object 
contemplated  by  the  choice  of  two  goats  instead  of  one 
must  be  afterwards  more  fully  considered  by  us.  In  tho 
meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  express  two  pai'ts  of  one  complex  idea  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  express  by 
one.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Rabbins,  in  all  probability 
correct,  that  the  goats  were  to  be  in  every  respect  alike ; 


1  See  among  others  Kurz,  SacrifidaX  Worsldp  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Clark's  Translation,  p.  339. 
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and  this  at  least  was  the  prescription  of  the  Law,  that 
only  by  casting  lots  upon  them  could  it  bo  determined 
what  pai't  in  the  ceremonial  was  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
When  the  lot  had  been  cast,  one  goat  was  set  apart  "  for 
the  Lord ;"  the  other,  it  is  said,  "for  Azazel"  (Lev.  xvi. 
8),  and  both  they  and  the  bullock  were  then  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  await  the  moment  when 
they  would  be  needed. 

The  preparations  being  thus  completed,  the  offerings 
of  the  day  began.  First  of  all,  the  high  priest  offered 
the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  "  for  himself  and  for  his 
house " — that  is,  for  himself  and  the  whole  priesthood 
of  Israel.  Ha^Tiig  slain  the  bullock  and  collected  its 
blood  in  a  basin,  which  he  seems  to  have  left  standing 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  holy  place,  he  took  a  censer 
"  full  of  bm-ning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before 
the  Lord,  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten 
small."  He  then  drew  aside  the  vcU  separating  the 
Holy  of  Holies  from  the  holy  place,  and  moved  on  no 
other  occasion  during  the  whole  year  but  this,  and 
passed  into  the  innermost  and  most  holy  shrine.  Cast- 
ing the  incense  upon  the  burning  coals,  he  filled  the 
Holy  of  Holies  with  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  sending 
a  sweet  savour  throughout  the  house.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  holy  place  for  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
and,  again  entering  within  the  veU,  sprinkled  with  his 
finger  the  blood  upon  the  mercy-seat  eastward,  and 
seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  the  offering  for  the  priesthood  and  for  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  in  so  far  as  it 
stood  related  to  the  priesthood,  was  complete.  The 
offering  for  the  people  followed.  It  was  made  with  the 
blood  of  the  goat  set  apart  "  for  the  Lord  "  by  lot,  and 
which  the  high  priest  had  in  the  meantime  slain.  The 
ceremonial  was  the  same  as  before.  The  blood  was 
sprinkled  once  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  then  seven 
times  before  the  mercy-seat  upon  the  ground,  thus  finish- 
ing the  atonement  for  the  people,  and  for  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  its  connection  with  them. 

The  holy  place  now  became  the  scene  of  the  high 
priest's  operations.  Taking  the  blood  of  the  bullock 
and  of  the  goat,  and  excluding  every  one  from  the  en- 
closure during  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  he 
acted  towards  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  holy  place 
exactly  as  he  had  done  towards  the  mercy-seat  within 
the  veU,  and  with  the  similar  result  of  atoning  for  and 
cleansing  both  the  altar  and  the  place  in  which  it  stood. 

Tlie  forecourt  with  its  altar  of  burnt-offering  now 
alone  remained,  and  steps  analogous  to  those  already 
taken  with  the  holy  place  and  with  the  Holy  of  Holies 
were  taken  with  them.  "  And  he  shall  go  out,"  it  is 
said,  "  unto  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,  and  make 
atonement  for  it ;  and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
bidlock  and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  and  put  it  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about.  And  he  shall 
sprinkle  of  the  blood  upon  it  with  his  finger  seven 
times,  and  cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it  from  the  uncleanness 
of  the  children  of  Israel "  (Lev.  xvi.  18,  19).  Thus  the 
forecourt  also  was  cleansed,  and,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  various  courts  and  altars,  and,  by  implication,  the 


utensils  of  the  Temple,  nothing  further  was  needed  to 
be  done. 

The  most  remarkable  ceremony  of  the  day,  however, 
stUl  remained  to  be  accomplished.  It  took  place  with 
the  second  goat,  wliich  had  been  left  standing  aU  this 
while  in  its  appointed  place.  The  high  priest  laid 
both  his  hands  upon  its  head,  confessed  over  it  "  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  tlieu-  trans- 
gressions in  all  their  sins,"  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  then  sent  it  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit 
man,  or  rather  of  a  man  appointed,  into  the  wilderness. 

The  leading  parts  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  day  were 
now  finished ;  and,  in  expression  of  this,  the  high  priest 
was  instructed  to  retm-n  into  the  holy  place,  to  put  off 
the  white  linen  garments  in  which  he  had  been  clothed, 
to  bathe  himself,  and  to  resume  his  ordinary  high 
priestly  robes.  He  then  offered  his  own  burnt-offering 
and  the  burnt-offering  of  the  people,  burning  along  with 
these  the  fat  of  the  two  animals,  the  bullock  and  the 
goat,  that  had  been  slain  for  a  sin-offering.  Meanwhile 
the  remaining  parts  of  these  animals  had  to  be  carried 
outside  the  camp,  and  there  in  a  clean  place  consumed 
with  fire.  The  person  to  whom  this  task  was  entrusted, 
as  well  as  he  who  had  led  away  the  live  goat  into  the 
wUdemess,  had  finally,  as  themselves  unclean,  to  wash 
themselves  in  water  before  they  were  permitted  again 
to  take  their  place  among  the  people.  Wlien  all  this 
had  been  effected,  festival  sacrifices,  similar  to  those 
which  had  marked  the  Feast  of  Ti-umpets  on  the  fii-st 
day  of  the  month,  were  offered  "for  a  sweet  savour 
imto  the  Lord,"  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  all  without  blemish,  together 
with  their  appointed  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  one 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering  (Nvmib.  xxis.  8 — 11). 

Having  thus  described  as  briefly  as  possible  the  cere- 
monial of  this  sacred  season,  it  is  necessary,  before 
speaking  of  its  fulfilment  under  the  New  Testament 
Dispensation,  to  advert  to  its  meaning  for  those  who 
were  immediately  concerned  with  it.  That  meaning  is 
not  difficult  to  ascertain  except  in  one  particular,  wliich 
it  will  be  well,  therefore,  first  to  notice.  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  words  "  for  the  scape-goat,"  or,  to 
employ  the  expression  of  the  original,  "for  Azazel?" 

The  word  "Azazel"  occiu's  only  fom*  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  nowhere  else.  These  four  texts, 
too,  are  aU  within  the  compass  of  a  single  chapter,  the 
16th  of  Leviticus  (vs.  8,  10  t\vice,  26),  and  not  one  of 
them  is  clear.  The  utmost  diversity  of  opinion  has, 
accordingly,  prevailed  as  to  the  signification  of  the  word. 
Without  entering  at  any  length  into  the  controversy,  it 
may  be  said  that  two  classes  of  interpretation  alone 
seem  worthy  of  regard — the  one,  that  which  imderstands 
by  the  term  the  devQ,  or  some  evil  spirit  inhabiting  the 
wUdemess;  the  other,  that  which  supposes  either  the 
wilderness  as  a  whole  or  some  particular  part  of  it  to  be 
meant.  It  seems  impossible  to  receive  the  former.  How- 
ever widely  accepted,  and  that  by  scholars  of  not  less 
piety  than  learning,  difficulties  attend  it  which,  speaking 
for  ourselves  at  least,  we  are  unable  to  overcome.  It  is 
vain  to  plead  on  its  behalf  that  the  idea  of  an  offering  to 
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the  devil  is  not  intended  to  be  expressed.    The  very  con- 
trast in  Ley.  xvi.  8,  which  is  supposed  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  Azazel  to  a  person,  "one  lot  for  the  Lord, 
and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel,"  must,  if  it  lead  us  thus 
far,  lead  us  further.    We  shall  also  have  to  interpret  the 
preposition  "  for  "  in  both  these  clauses  in  the  same  way, 
and  as  tlie  idea  of  devotion  is  certainly  in  the  one,  it 
must  be    carried  into  the  other.     Such  a  conception, 
however,  is  not  only  against  the  whole  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  opposed  to  the  clear  teaching  of  this  particular 
chapter,  where  we  learn  that  tke  two  goats  constituted 
only  one  sin-offering  (ver.  .5),  where  we  see  that  both  were 
presented  to  the  Lord  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
His  (ver.  7),  and  where  we  are  even  expressly  told  of  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  that  it  was  to  be  set  before 
the  Lord  "  to  make  atonement  for  him  "  (not  as  in  our 
English  Version,  "  to  make  atonement  with  him,"  ver.  10) 
— that  is,  to  be  itself  an  object  in  which  atonement  is 
carried  out,  so  that,  when  it  afterwards  bears  away  the 
people's  sins  into  the  wilderness,  it  does  so  as  accepted 
and  holy  in  God's  siglit.    Obliged,  therefore,  to  abandon 
this  class  of  interpretations,  there  seems  no  help  for  it 
but  to  take  refuge  in  the  other,  which  refers  the  word 
either  to  the  wilderness  as  a  whole  or  to  some  special 
part  of  it.      It  caa  hardly  be  the  former,  owing  to  the 
tautology  which  would  thus  bo  introduced  into  Lev.  xvi. 
10.     We  are  compeUod,  then,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
latter,  and  to  understand  the  word  to  mean  a  portion  of 
the  wilderness  more  than  ordinarily  remote  and  desolate 
and  wUd.'     The  wilderness  itself  was  not  wholly  wild. 
It  was  rather  in  many  parts  a  place  of  pasturage  for 
sheep  aad  cattle,  with  grassy  spots  and  pleasant  nooks. 
Not  to  any  of  these  was  the  second  goat  to  be  taken,  but 
to  one  of  its  most  lonely  and  rugged  solitudes,  far  from 
Jerusalem,  whence  return  to  the  abodes  of  men  should 
bo  impossible,  where  it  should  never  be  heard  of  more. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  even  this  interpretation  is 
free  from  difficulties  ;  but,  whether  accepted  or  not,  the 
general  idea  to  be  attached  to  the  words  "for  Azazel" 
seems  clear.     It  is  for  final  and  complete  removal. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  as  a  whole. 

Tlie  name  of  the  day,  a  name  expressly  given  it  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  28,  is  at  once  significant  of  its  design.  "  It 
is,"  says  Moses,  "  a  day  of  atonement,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  you  before  the  Lord  your  God."  It  occupied, 
however,  a  ground  entirely  different  from  that  of  all 
tho  other  atonements  of  the  year.  It  was  not,  like 
them,  for  individual  and  scattered  sins.  Neither  was  it 
intended  only  to  supplement  them,  to  supply  deficiencies 
by  which  they  miglit  have  been  marked,  or  to  cover  sins 
which  might  have  been  forgotten.  It  embraced  not 
some  sins  only  of  some  of  tho  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, l)ut  all  the  sins  of  all,  from  the  high  priest  at  its 
head  to  its  meanest  and  most  obscure  member.  In 
short,  it  was  an  atonement,  in  regard  to  aU  the  sins  of 
Israel,  individual  and  complete.      Nay,  not  only  so. 


1  Compare  ■Waugomajin,  Das  Opfer  nacTt  Lelire  der  Heiligen  Schrifl 
Altcn  und  i^euen  Testaments,  i.  373,  etc. 


Its  effi^cacy  was  designed  to  extend  to  the  tabernacle  or 
the  Temple  itself,  to  all  its  parts,  to  the  courts  which 
Israel  had  trodden  and,  in  treading,  had  defiled,  to  tho 
altars  on  which  its  victims  had  been  laid,  to  the  utensils 
employed  in  tho  services  engaged  in  on  its  behalf,  to 
everything  with  which  it  had  been  brought  into  contact, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  it  had  communicated  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree  its  own  uncleanness.     "  And  he  shall 
make  an  atonement,"  it  is  said,  "  for  the  holy  sanctuary, 
and  ho  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  tabernacle  of 
the   congregation,  and  for  the    altar "  (Lev.  xvi.  33) ; 
while  tho  reason  of  this  is  given  in  another  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  (ver.  16),  "  because  of  the  uncleanness  of 
tho  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgres- 
sions in  all  their  sins,"  and  because  "  the  tabernacle  re- 
maineth  among  them  in  the  midst  of  their  uncleanness  " 
— so  wide,  so  comprehensive,  so  all-embracing  was  tho 
atonement  of  this  day.     Everything,  accordingly,  was 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  this  idea  in  its 
sharpest  lines  and  in  its  highest  potency.     Instead  of 
the  ordinary  priests,  the  high  priest,  the  earthly  head 
and  representative  of  the  whole  theocracy,  could  alone 
perform  the  prescribed  rites.     Instead  of  his  ordinary 
dress,  he  had  a  special  dress  for  the  occasion,  which  is 
spoken  of  with  a  distract  emphasis  in  different  passages 
as  "  holy  garments,"  whUe  the  epithet  "  holy"  is  even 
extended  to  one  of  its  parts  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).      Instead 
of  the  hohr  place  being  used  as  the  place  for  the  ap- 
pointed ministering,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  so  sacred  that 
no  foot  might  tread  within  it  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year,  was  entered  by  the  high  priest  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  his  most  solemn  functions  on  that  day, 
Instead  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  being  spriukled 
only  on  the  altar  to  which  it  was  usually  applied,  it 
was  sprinkled  on,  or,  if  not  on — for  there  is  some  little 
doubt  upon  the   point — at   least  toward  that  covering 
of  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  resting  under  the  wings  of 
tho  cherubim,  which  was  to  Israel  the  peculiar  and  at 
other  times  unapproachable  seat  of  the  Almighty.     In- 
stead of  offering  only  for  others,  the  high  priest  then 
offered  for  himself  also,  and  for  the  whole  priestly  family 
of  the  land.     Instead  of  the  many  victims  slain  at  the 
ordinary  festival  seasons  of  the  year,  one  buUock  alone 
was  now  slain  for  tho  priests,  and  one  victim — though 
formally  two  goats  were  needed  to  embody  the  idea — 
for  the  people.    Finally,  an  altogether  special  rite  sym- 
bolised the  complete  removal  of  sin,  while  the  very  soil 
of  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  the  very  materials  employed 
in  tho  worship  offered  there,  were  also  atoned  for  and 
cleansed.     No  wonder  that  the  day  became,  as  it  did 
become,  the  most  memorable  of  the  whole  year.      It 
was  a  point  at  which  old  things  passed  away  and  all 
things  were  made  now. 

We  turn  to  the  New  Testament  fulfilment  of  tlie 
services  now  considered  by  us.  In  doing  so,  no  doubt 
can  be  left  upon  our  minds  as  to  that  in  which  they  are 
accomplished.  Apart  from  more  general  expressions 
of  the  New  Testament  which  point  out  their  typical 
relation  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chaps,  ix.,  x.)  has 
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entered  fuUy  into  the  matter,  and  spoken  of  various 
particulars  in  which  the  fulfilment  we  are  in  search  of 
has  taken  place.  Like  the  festival  seasons  described  in 
previous  papers,  tliis  sacred  season  is  fulfilled  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  his  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  fulfilled  in  Christ  himself  ;  for 
as  there  was  then  a  high  priest  mediating  between  God 
and  Israel,  so  Christ  is  the  great  High  Priest  of  the  New 
Testament  Israel,  not  indeed  infirm  and  sinful,  needing 
to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  himseK  and  the  priesthood  as 
well  as  for  the  people,  and  clothed  in  garments  only 
symboHcal  of  holiness,  but  who  is  "  holy,  harmless,  im- 
defiled,  separate  from  sinners"  (Heb.  vii.  26).  Again, 
as  Israel's  high  priest  went  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
within  the  veil,  sending  up  from  the  censer  in  his  hand 
the  cloud  of  holy  and  sweet  incense,  and  knowing  that 
he  might  then  stand  accepted  and  heard  beside  the 
mercy-seat,  so  our  High  Priest  has  passed  through  the 
heavens  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God — liis  pre- 
sence not  as  Ho  dwells  only  symbolically  upon  earth, 
but  as  He  dwells  filling  all  space  and  time,  in  his  own 
glorious  abode.  There  He  is  our  Advocate  and  Inter- 
cessor with  the  Father,  and  the  Father  heareth  Him 
always.  Still  further,  as  there  was  then  an  offering  for 
Israel,  so  Christ  is  the  offering  for  us,  who  "  not  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  entered 
once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
tion for  us  "  (Heb.  ix.  12).  Thus  is  Christ  at  once  the 
priest  who  offers  and  the  victim  who  dies  on  our  behalf. 
But  more.  As  the  offering  for  Israel  had  its  own  ap- 
pointed efficacy,  so  Christ's  offering  has  its  efficacy  too, 
only  of  a  far  higher  kind,  and  that  in  a  twofold  aspect : 
in  the  first  place,  pacifying  the  conscience,  so  that  "  the 
worshipper  once  purged  may  have  no  more  conscience 
of  sins  "  (Heb.  x.  2) ;  in  the  second  place,  securing  the 
fulfilment  of  the  great  promise  of  the  New  Covenant, 
"  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their 
minds  will  I  write  them"  (Heb.  x.  16),  so  that  the 
people  of  God  are  sanctified  not  only  outwardly,  but 
inwardly,  and  are  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Therefore  does  the  Christian's  offering  not  need  to  be 
repeated  every  year.  It  is  an  offering  made  once  and 
for  ever.  It  so  covers  all  the  transgressions  of  the 
past,  it  so  extends  its  atoning  power  to  the  remotest 
future,  that,  as  "once  in  the  end  of  the  world  Christ 
hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self," we  no  more  look  for  another  sacrifice,  with  aU  its 
humUiation  and  woe  and  suffering,  but  only  for  the 
glorious  appearing  of  Him  who  "to  them  that  look  for 
Him  will  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salva- 
tion "  (Heb.  ix.  26,  28). 

Such  are  the  leading  particulars  upon  which  the  sacred 
writer  dwells  when  he  describes  the  fulfilment  under  the 
Christian  Dispensation  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement 
in  Israel.  He  recognises  the  abiding,  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  ideas  which  that  day  embodied.  He  sees  the  need, 
the  validity,  and  the  blessed  effects  of  the  offering  for 
sin  that  was  then  presented ;  but  he  does  not  for  a 
moment  think  that,  because  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion 
h  no  loE<rer  v.hat  it  vras.  all  this  has  passed  a-,Tay.    The 


form  has  passed  away ;  the  ideas  remain.  They  are 
only  transferred  to  a  higher  sphere,  translated  into  more 
perfect  acts,  productive  of  more  glorious  results. 

It  may  indeed  strike  us  with  surprise  that  he  makes 
no  mention  of  that  part  of  the  ceremonial  which  is 
always  felt  to  be  the  strangest  and  most  difficult  of 
interpretation,  the  sending  away  of  the  live  goat  into  the 
wilderness.  Surely  the  fact  that  he  does  not  do  so  is  in 
no  small  degree  a  proof  that  he  does  not  behold  in  this 
any  transaction  of  a  separate  and  independent  kind,  any 
transaction  between  the  people  and  an  evil  spirit  whose 
abode  was  in  the  wilderness.  Had  such  a  thought  been 
present  to  his  mind,  he  could  hardly,  in  dwelling  so 
largely  upon  the  different  features  of  the  antitype,  have 
failed  to  notice  that  one  which  had  so  singular  an  ex- 
pression given  it  in  the  type.  Both  himself  and  his 
readers  would  have  felt  that  his  exposition  was  incom- 
plete, and  the  question  would  have  been  asked,  what 
it  was  in  Christianity  in  which  an  incident  of  so  re- 
markable a  nature  found  its  substitute  and  fulfilment. 
That  he  says  nothing  of  it  must  be  regarded  as  so  far 
at  least  a  corroboration  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken, 
that  that  incident  occupied  no  ground  different  in  its 
whole  nature  from  the  ground  upon  wliich  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  the  slain  goat  rested ;  that  the  two  goats 
are  in  reality  one  victim,  devoted  to  the  same  purpose, 
accomplishing  the  same  end ;  that  if  the  one  be,  as  it  is, 
a  type  of  the  Redeemer,  the  other  is  not  less  so,  though 
it  presents  a  somewhat  different  aspect  of  his  work ;  and 
that  two  goats  are  made  use  of  instead  of  one,  simply 
because  it  was  impossible  that,  when  one  had  been  slain 
to  atone  for  sin,  it  could  be  further  employed  to  set 
forth  the  removal  of  sin  into  a  place  where  it  should  be 
no  more  remembered,  and  from  which  it  could  never 
return  to  disquiet  those  who  had  been  redeemed.  That, 
wo  must  repeat,  and  that  alone,  was  the  true  meaning  of 
the  act.  We  have  in  the  two  goats  nothing  symbolical 
of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  nothing  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  The  one  is  only  the  expression  of  the 
truth  that  His  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin,  the  other  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  enjoyed  and  the  expecta- 
tions cherished  by  the  saints  of  old,  "As  far  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  ho  removed  our  transgres- 
sions from  us ;"  "  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember 
thy  sins ;"  "In  those  days  and  in  that  time,  saith  the 
Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and 
there  shdl  be  none,  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they 
shall  not  bo  found ;"  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that 
pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of 
the  remnant  of  his  heritage?  Ho  retaineth  not  his 
anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will 
turn  again;  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us  ;  he  wiU 
subdue  our  iniquities ;  and  thou  wilt  cast  aU  their  sins 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea  "  (Ps.  ciii.  12 ;  Isa.  xliii.  25  ; 
Jer.  1.  20 ;  Micah  vii.  18,  19). 

But  if  the  services  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  thus 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  they  are  fulfilled  also  in  that  Church 
which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all.     One  vrith  Him  who  is  at  once  the  high  priest  apcl 
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the  victim,  tho  Church  of  the  B/odeomer  passes  with  her 
Lord  into  tho  holiest  of  all,  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  his  Fatlier  and  our  Father,  of  his  God  and  our  God. 
The  veil  tliat  separated  lier  from  tho  mercy-seat  has  been 
for  ever  ront  in  twain,  and  not  once  a  year  only,  with 
awo  and  trembling  at  tho  unwonted  privilege,  but  con- 
tinually, with  joy  and  confidence  and  freedom,  she  goes 
with  prayer  to  tho  tlirono  of  grace  to  obtain  "  mercy  and 
p^raco  to  help  in  time  of  need."  She  does  this  because 
she  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whoso  death  she  dies,  in 
wliose  eternal  life  she  lives,  in  whose  intercession  she 
intercedes,  and  in  whoso  being  heard  she  obtains  always 
an  answer  to  her  prayers.  In  Christ's  one  ofBering, 
first  in  that  aspect  of  it  presented  by  tho  slain  goat,  and 
then  in  that  other  aspect  of  it  presented  by  the  goat 
carrying  all  sin  away  into  a  land  of  forgetfulness,  she 
is  for  ever  perfected,  assured  that  there  is  now  for  her 
no  condemnation,  and  seeing  all  her  sins  cast  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  She  is  one  with  her  Lord  in  his 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  one  with  Him  in  his  high  priestly 
privileges ;  one  with  Him  in  his  offering,  in  his  righteous- 
ness, and  in  his  joyful  confidence  in  God;  one  with  Him 
in  his  "  strong  crying  and  tears,"  and  one  with  Him  in 
his  being  heard  because  he  feared.     Her  sacrifice  is 


ideally  over ;  it  has  only  in  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
to  be  appropriated  and  made  her  own.  Therefore  if  in 
one  sense  she  has  still  to  realise  her  position  as  a  Church 
ofcering  herself  up  upon  the  altar  with  her  Lord, "  filling 
up  what  remains  behind  of  his  sufferings,"  in  another 
she  beholds  that  work  accomplished,  and  has  only  to 
re-clothe  herself  in  her  garments  of  glory  and  of  beauty. 
In  this  sense  a  burnt-oif  ering  of  praise  alone  remains 
for  her,  that  burnt-offering  which  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews  describes  as  her  continual  sacri- 
fice of  praise,  "  that  is,  the  fruit  of  her  lips  giving  thanks 
to  his  name  "  (xiii.  15). 

It  is  for  Christians  then,  as  they  transport  themselvea 
in  thought  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  Israel,  and  as 
they  dwell  upon  tho  privileges  of  which  God's  ancient 
people  must  have  felt  that  it  was  the  source,  to  remem- 
ber their  own  better  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  own 
higher  privileges.  Let  them  behold  themselves  in  their 
position  as  the  accepted  children  of  God :  let  them 
make  Abba,  Father  the  key-note  of  their  lives ;  and,  en- 
joying the  privileges,  let  them  also  live  the  life  of  God's 
children,  the  life  of  peace  and  joy  and  hope  and  liberty, 
the  life  of  willing  obedience  and  unquestioning  submis- 
sion to  their  Father's  wilL 
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I.     LINEAR      MEASURES. 


!^T  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  understand 
fj?-  many  parts  of  tho  Bible  without  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  tho  various  metrical 
ya  terms  which  are  so  frequently  introduced. 
We  read  of  shekels  and  of  talents ;  of  omers  and  of 
ephas ;  of  tlio  Feasts  of  Lights^  and  of  Tabernacles ; 
of  the  second  Sabbath  after  the  first ;  of  cubits,  and  of 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey.  Unless  we  can  form  some 
definite  conception  of  the  weights,  the  measures,  the 
dates,  or  the  distances  that  are  indicated  by  these  and 
similar  words,  wo  can  only  arrive  at  a  dim  and  vague 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  tho  sacred  writers. 

The  Jews  were  a  people  to  whom,  above  all  others, 
incertitude  on  those  points  was  intolerable.  No  ancient 
literature  is  so  precise  in  its  definitions,  as  to  number 
and  quantity,  as  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  course  of 
daily  life  was  prescribed,  in  its  minutest  detail,  to  the 
Jews  by  a  Law  tliat  was  at  the  same  time  sacred,  civil, 
and  criminal.  Nothing  was  hold  to  be  incumbent  on  a 
Jew,  either  to  do  or  not  to  do,  which  was  not  prescribed 
by  one  of  the  G13  affirmative  or  negative  precepts  enume- 
rated as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  exact  bearing 
of  these  precepts  was  explained  by  the  Oral  Law.  And 
to  the  prophets  and  sages,  down  to  the  death  of  Simon 
tho  Just,  and  to  ihe  judicial  decisions  of  the  Sanhedrin 
since  the  time  of  that  great  high  priest,  was  ascribed  a 

1  A  Bynonym  for  the  Feast  of  Dedicaticn  (Joseph.,  Ant.  xii.  7). 


power  of  explaining  or  supplementing  the  traditional 
Oral  Laws,  which  combined  the  legislative  and  tho 
judicial  functions  of  our  own  constitution. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  validity  of  the  religious  rites  of 
the  whole  Jewish  year  hinged  upon  the  due  observance 
of  the  Great  Fast — that  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month.  Had  the  ceremonies  appointed  for  this  fast 
been  performed,  througli  any  error,  on  the  wrong  day, 
the  whole  nation  would  have  been  in  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  nation  lying  under  an  interdict.  No 
remedy  for  tho  breach  of  this  great  ordinance  of  the 
Law  was  possible  until  the  next  recurrence  of  the  Day 
of  Expiation.  The  determination  of  tho  proper  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  month,  involving  the  pre- 
vious determination  of  the  first  lunar  month  of  tho  year, 
was  thus  an  annual  duty  of  the  most  serious  importance. 
Again,  with  reference  to  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in 
which  tho  escape  from  Egypt  was  commemorated, 
certain  dimensions  were  prescribed  for  the  booths,  one 
of  which  each  householder  was  obliged  to  erect  for, 
and  to  inhabit  during,  the  eight  days  allotted  to  that 
festival.  Thus  the  legal  determination  of  the  standard 
cubit,  and  its  aliquot  parts,  was  a  portion  of  the  Oral 
Law  itself.  Again,  with  regard  to  tho  different  baths 
required  for  legal  purification — whether  the  total 
plunging  l)ath,  called  tho  bath  of  Ezra,  or  the  ablutions 
performed  by  pouring  water  over  tho  hands  or  feet — 
the    minimum   quantity  of  water   that  was   required 
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for  legal  puriiication  "was  accurately  prescribed;  and 
thus  the  maintenanee  of  tlie  true  standard  of  vessels  of 
capacity  was  intertwined  with  the  ritual  of  the  Temple. 
The  units  or  primary  dimensions  of  each  several 
system  of  measurement — for  length,  for  capacity,  for 
weight,  and  for  time — were  all  referred  in  the  Oral  Law 
to  natural  standards.  An  average  gi-ain  of  barley 
formed,  as  in  English  long  measure  and  in  troy  weight, 
the  unit  of  length  and  of  weight.  A  large  hen's  egg 
was  the  unit  of  capacity.  As  to  time,  the  construction 
of  a  calendar  was  forbidden  for  use  in  Palestine ;  and 
direct  observation  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  ripening  of 
-ears  of  com,  formed  the  appointed  method  for  the 
determination  of  dates.  The  adoption  of  these  stan- 
dards, roughly  approximate  as  they  may  appear  when 
compared  with  the  exactitude  of  mechanical  science  in 
our  own  day,  has  proved  to  be  a  more  permanent  and 
exact  institution  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  metrical 
system.  In  Egypt,  and  in  Assyria,  we  depend  ex- 
clusively on  monumental  evidence  for  any  precise 
information  as  to  the  measures  employed.  But  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  standard  specified  by  the 
Jewish  Law,  enables  us  not  only  to  recover  the  actual 
scales  of  these  ancient  Hebrew  systems,  but  to  under- 
stand, as  we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  do,  much  of 
the  metrical  history  of  other  peoples. 

The  first  and  simplest  system  of  measurement  is  that 
■which  is  called  in  the  English  language  "long  measure," 
or  the  determination  of  distances  by  linear  measure. 
As  to  this,  we  have  positive  information  from  the  great 
writers  Moses  ben  Maimon  and  Obadiah  do  Bartenora, 
in  their  commentaries  on  the  treatise  Eriibhi,  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  Mishna.    The  various  items  have  also 
been  collected  JK-ith  much  care  by  the  Abbe  Chiarmi,  and 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
fii'st  treatise  of   the  Talmud  of  Babylon.     For  linear 
measure,  a  double   natural   standard  may  be  said  to 
have  been  determined.     For  while,  as  we  before  said, 
the  unit  or  primary  dimension  is  identical  with  that  of 
English  long  measure — viz.,  the  barleycorn — every  other 
dimension,  in  one  of  the  systems  or  scales,  is  taken 
from  the  human  body.     The  digit,  of  two  barleycorns, 
is  the  average  width  of  a  finger.     The  pahn,  of  four 
digits,  is  the  width  of  the  fingers  when  closely  pressed 
together.      The  cubit,  of  six  palms,  is  the  length  from 
the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger.     The  cano 
or  canna,  of  four  cubits,  is  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
man.     "We  know  that  we  are  correct  in  identifying  the 
length  of  the  Syrian  barleycorn  with  that  of  the  English 
dimension,  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  substructures 
of  the  Temple,  which  have  been  recently  explored  by 
our  Royal  Engineers,  have  all  been  set  out  in  cubits  of 
sixteen  inches,  and  are  thus  exactly  commensurate  with 
the  two-foot  rule  of  the  English  workman. 

Three  terms  occur  in  the  Bible,  which  are  translated 
"hand-breadth,"'  "span,"  and  '•  half- cubit ; "  and  the 
distinction  between  them  has  not  hitherto  been  made 
clear.  They  are,  however,  distinct  metrical  dimensions. 
The  smallest  dimension,  which  we  shall  call  the  palm,  is 
the  width  across  the  hand  when  the  fijiger?  are  closed. 


It  is  equal  to  four  digits,  or  three  English  inches.  The 
second,  the  hand-breadth,  is  the  double  of  this  dimen- 
sion, being  the  width  of  the  hand  when  the  fingers  are 
stretched  apart.  The  third  is  the  span,  or  width  from 
the  end  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  when 
the  hand  is  expanded.  These  dimensions  correspond 
with  Greek  measures,  although  the  latter  are  on  rather 
a  larger  scale.  A  fourth  dimension  on  this  scale  corre- 
sponds to  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  to  the  Latin  pes. 
The  Greek  pous  corresponds  to  the  English  foot  of 
twelve  inches,  and  not  to  any  dimension  in  this  scale. 
The  ameli,  smaller  cubit,  or  cubit  of  five  palms,  has 
both  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  equivalent.  It  is  said  in  the 
Talmud  that  this  smaller  cubit  was  used  for  the  vessels 
of  the  Temple ;  the  larger  cubit,  of  six  palms,  being  the 
land  and  builder's  measure.  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (Ezck.  xliii.  IG),  where 
sixty  palms  (translated  "twelve  cubits')  is  given  as  the 
length  of  half  of  each  side  of  the  altar. 

A  distinct,  but  not  incommensurate,  system  of  linear 
measure  is  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  Temple 
which  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ; 
a  description  which,  we  are  told  by  Maimonides,  was 
taken  as  the  guide  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  sacred 
edifice  by  Zerubbabel.  In  this  account  a  cubit  of  ono- 
twelfth  greater  length  than  the  ordinary  cubit  is  indi- 
cated by  the  measuring-reed  of  six  cubits  and  a  half. 
We  are  enabled  to  speak  with  certitude  of  the  length  of 
the  reed  or  canna  in  question  as  being  104  inches,  from 
the  fact  that  the  larger  dimensions  of  the  "noble 
sanctuaiy,"  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  the  Moslem,  have  been  so  exactly  set  out  by 
this  modulus,  or  scale,  that  the  large  Ordnance  plan 
(on  the  scale  of  -^iy)  might  be  thought  to  have  been 
actually  plotted  on  that  standard. 

In  the  longer  measures  of  length— the  chief  import- 
ance of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  limit  of  the 
Sabbath  day's  journey,  or  distance  from  his  domicile  to 
which  a  Jew  might  travel  on  the  Sabbath — we  have  a 
scale  of  dimensions  that  are  readily  expressed  in  terms 
of  English  yards,  feet,  and  inches.  They  differ  from 
other  European  measures,  whether  Greek,  Roman, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  German,  but  they  are  com- 
mensurate with  our  own.  The  length  of  the  Sabbath 
day's  journey  was  2,000  paces,  which  is  exactly  240  yards 
more  than  an  English  mile.  The  viil,  or  smaller 
Jewish  mile,  was  half  the  former  distance,  being  1,000 
English  yards.  The  resah,  or  Jewish  furlong,  was 
the  eighth  of  the  mile,  being  the  equivalent  of  seventy 
cannas,  or  125  English  yards.  Thus,  nothing  can  be 
more  simple  than  the  expression  of  Jewish  measures  of 
length  in  terms  of  the  English  foot. 

With  regard  to  the  two  dimensions  which  exceed  the 
length  of  the  Sabbath  day's  journey,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  rather  approximate  than  geometric.  Pales- 
tine, at  the  present  day,  is  almost  without  roads.  There 
are  remains  of  some  noble  Roman  roads,  which  may 
possibly  have  followed  the  lines  of  earlier  caravan 
routes;  but  the  distance  which  a  foot-traveUer  or  a 
horseman  would  accomplish  in  a  day  depended,  in  a 
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great  degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  be  bad  to 
traverse.  We  bave  tabulated  tbe  day's  journey  as  160 
furlongs,  being  ten  furlongs  more  tban  tbe  distance 
taken  from  tbe  Talmud,  for  tbe  sake  of  uniformity 
in  tbe  tables.  Tbe  Icngtb  indicated,  wbicb  is  11 /y 
Englisli  miles,  is  ample  for  an  average  day's  journey. 
From  Rapbia,  on  tbe  soutbem  frontier  of  Palestuic,  to 
CsDsarea,  is  a  distance  of  seventy-five  geogi-apbical 
miles,  as  tbe  crow  flies.  Tbe  army  of  Titus  marcbed 
tliis  distance  (A.D.  69)  in  five  days.  But  tbis  was  tbe 
feat  of  a  Roman  army  over  tbe  main  line  of  communica- 
tion of  tbe  country.  It  is  consistent  witb  tbe  smaller 
distance  as  tbe  ordinary  limit  of  tbe  traveller.  We 
annex  tables  of  Jewisb  linear  measure. 

HEBREW     LINEAE     MEASURES. 
LAKGER    MEASURES    OF    LENGTH. 
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SMALLER      MEASURES       OF      LENGTH, 
According  to  the  Chaldean  System. 
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NINEVEH. 


ASSING  by  anotber  great  monument  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  al-Hymer  (tbe  red), 
about  eigbt  miles  N.E.  of  Hillab,  scarcely 
inferior  in  size  to  tbe  remains  already 
described,  but  too  distant  to  bave  belonged  to  tbe  city 
itself,  we  proceed  towards  tbe  site  of  tbe  great  capital 
of  tbe  Assyrian  empire,  tbe  city  of  Niueveb.  In  doing 
tbis  tbe  traveller  will  advance  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
nortb  towards  Bagbdad,  a  distance  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles,  impeded  frequently  on  bis  way,  if  during 
tbe  time  of  inundation,  by  tbe  marsbes  created  by  tbe 
numerous  canals,  once  tbe  cbannels  of  wholesome  irriga- 
tion, but  now  neglected,  and  fertile  only  in  poisonous 
miasma.  Of  tbese  tbe  j^rincipal  is  tbe  Nahr-Malcha,  or 
royal  river,  probably  "  tbe  river  of  Cbebar ''  of  Ezekiel, 
wbicb  connects  tbe  Euphrates  witb  tbe  Tigris,  and 
wbicb  Herodotus  describes  as  being  na%"igable  for  sbips. 
Its  entrance  into  tbe  Tigris  is  near  tbe  now  ruined  city 
of  Seleucia.  (Ezek.  i.  1;  Herod,  i.  193;  Plin.  ^±  120; 
Kor  Porter,  Tmv.,  ii.  289.) 

Bagbdad,  situate  in  long.  4i°  44',  lat.  33'='  19',  contain- 
ing about  170,000  inhabitants,  whose  name  is  so  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  did  not  exist 
before  a.d.  66S,  and  is  therefore  only   indirectly  con- 


nected with  Bible  geograx)by.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tigi-is,  which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  of  boats,  and 
the  city,  which  has  sometimes  been  called  erroneously 
Babylon,  is  built  in  gi-eat  j)art  of  bricks  brought  from 
tbe  true  Babylon  and  from  tbe  ancient  Parthian  capital, 
the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  which  bad  originally  derived  its 
materials  from  the  same  prolific  source,  and  of  wbicb  a 
noble  imlace  front  still  remains  to  testify  to  it*  former 
grandeur.  (Loftus,  p.  18  ;  Layard,  Nin.,  ii.  175;  Porter, 
ii.  261,  328.) 

Bagbdad,  though  still  a  great  and  important  city,  i.s 
much  decayed  from  the  splendour  which  it  possessed 
when  it  was  visited  by  Rabbi  Beujamm  of  Tudcla  in 
A.D.  1164,  at  wlucb  time  it  was  tbe  residence  of  the 
Mohammedan  Khalifs,  and  also  of  tbe  Jewisb  "  Prince 
of  the  Capti\4ty,"'  who  under  their  protection  exercised 
authority  over  the  dispersed  people  in  the  greater  part 
of  Central  Asia.  There  are  stiU  about  20.000  Jews  in 
Bagbdad,  but,  although  they  are  more  numerous  than 
in  Rabbi  Benjamin's  time,  there  is  not  now,  nor  for  many 
centuries  past  has  there  been,  any  prince  of  tbe  Captivity 
reigning  among  them.  During  tbe  summer  tbe  beat  is 
intense  at  Bagbdad ;  the  thermometer  rises  in  tbe  shade 
to  IIS'^'  or  even  120°  of  Fabreubeit,  and  tbe  inhabitants 
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are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  cellars  during  the  day- 
time. During  the  season  of  inundation  the  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  augmented  bytho^e  of  the  Euphrates  brought 
by  canals,  sometimes  rise  to  a  great  height  and  cause 
much  damage.  At  such  times  the  whole  country  round 
Baghdad  is  covered,  and  the  city  itself  stands  Hke  a 
castellated  island  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea. 
Should  the  railway  be  completed  which  has  been  long 
contemplated,  and  of  which  the  electric  telegraph, 
already  existing,  is  perhaps  the  precursor,  Baghdad 
will  no  doubt  become  an  important  station  on  the  line. 
(Calmet,  Diet,  tie  la  Bible,  art.  "  Captivite ; "  Early  Trav., 
p.  98;  Porter,  ii.  258;  Loftus,  p.  7 ;  Rich,  Narrative,  \.  1.) 
Erom  Baghdad,  in  order  to  reach  Mosul,  the  traveller 
proceeds  by  land  by  the  government  postal  route,  in  a 
direction  nearly  N.N.W.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  It  is  a  journey 
of  about  250  miles,  occupying  nine  days.  The  river  is 
obstructed  by  rocks,  and  especially  near  Nimroud,  the 
Awaj,  by  an  ancient  dam  or  wall,  which  impedes  the 
upward  navigation ;  and  though  this  might  be  rendered 
passable  for  steam-vessels  without  much  trouble,  no 
pains  to  effect  this  have  yet  been  taken  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  288;  Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  7, 
8.)  The  passage  down  the  river  to  Baghdad  is  effected 
without  difficulty  in  three  or  four  days  when  the  water 


is  high,  and  at  other  times  in  about  fifteen  days,  and  so 
cheaply  that  the  river  is  commonly  called  the  cheap 
camelier.  Goods  and  passengers  are  conveyed  on  rafts 
called  Icellelc,  formed  of  trunks  and  branches  of  trees 
tied  together  with  osier  twigs,  and  supported  on  sheep 
or  goat-skins,  which  are  filled  with  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  represented  on  the  existing  monuments  of 
Nineveh.  The  ordinary  raft  requires  thirty-two  or 
thirty-four  of  these,  but  larger  ones  require  fifty,  or 
sometimes  even  as  many  as  300  skins  to  support  them. 
Care  is  taken  to  place  the  mouth  of  the  skins  upwards, 
so  that  if  necessary  they  may  be  filled  from  above  with- 
out disturbance  of  the  raft.  Passengers  who  can  afford 
the  expense  are  protected  by  a  small  hut  raised  upon 
the  raft,  covered  with  reeds  and  lined  with  felt ;  and 
when  the  destination  is  reached  and  the  cargo  disposed 
of,  the  materials  of  the  raft  are  sold  and  the  skins 
carried  back  on  men's  shoulders  or  by  donkeys  to  Mosul 
or  Tekrit,  where  the  men  usually  reside  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  na^-igation  of  the  river.  For  crossing 
the  river  or  for  short  distances,  a  circular  boat,  called 
hufa,  is  used,  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  pei-sons. 
It  is  made  of  willow-bark  and  coated  with  bitumen, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Herodotus  described  the 
boats  on  the  Euphrates  which  carried  wine  to  Babylon 
two  thousand  years  ago.     (Herod,  i.  194;  Nieb.  ii.  281 ; 
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Porter,  ii.  259 ;  Layard,  Nin.,  ii.  90 ;  Nln.  and  Bab.,  465 ; 
Chesney,  Exped.,  ii.  635;  Narr.,  p.  fO.) 

At  Kcrkiik,  a  dirty  town  about  twenty  miles  S.E.  of 
the  Lesser  Zab,  and  150  miles  from  Baghdad,  a  Jewish 
tradition,  unsupported  by  histoi-ical  eN-idence,  has  placed 
the  burial-place  of  Daniel  and  the  "  three  children,"  his 
associates.  (Nieb.  ii.  275.)  A  short  distance  from 
Kerkuk  are  extensive  bitumen  pits.  After  crossing  the 
Lesser  Zab,  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Greater 
Zab,  is  Arbil,  a  town  situate  on  a  lofty  hill  which,  under 
the  Greek  form  of  Arbela,'  was  chosen  to  give  its  name 
to  the  great  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexander, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire,  B.C.  331, 
but  which  was  actually  fought  at  Gaugamela,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  Zab,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khazir, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  distant.  It  was  then  that  the 
rough  he-gait  of  Daniel's  -v-ision  finally  smote  the  ram 
and  broke  his  two  horns  »f  Media  and  Persia.  (Dan.  viii. 
7, 20, 21 ;  Strabo,  "vi.  737 ;  Arrian,  Exp.  vi. ;  Nieb.  ii.  278 ; 
Hich,  Kurdistan,  ii.  14;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.,  208.) 

After  crossing  the  Zab,  and  also  its  tributary  the 
Khazir,  or  Kliausser,  in  approaching  Mosul,  great 
mounds  are  passed,  which  cover  one  at  least  of  the  sites 
belonging  to  ancient  Nineveh,  and  presently,  after  a 
bridge  of  boats,  approached  by  an  arched  viaduct,  con- 
ducts the  traveller  into  the  city  of  Mosul.  (Nieb.  ii. 
276,  286 ;  Rich,  ii.  14.)  This  is  a  large  city,  with 
a  population  of  100,000,  including  many  Jews  and 
Christians  of  various  denominations.  Its  name  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  contain  the  origin  of  our 
word  "  muslin,"  and  some  cotton  manufactures  of  a 
<?oarse  kind  are  at  present  carried  on  there.  Rabbi 
Benjamin,  already  quoted,  says  (a.d.  1164)  that  it  is 
an  ancient  and  handsome  city,  and  well  fortified,  the 
same  as  "  Ashur  the  great ' '  of  Scripture,  and  that  it 
is  joined  to  Nineveh  by  a  bridge.  Although,  he  says, 
the  latter  lies  in  ruins,  there  are  numerous  inhabited 
villages  and  small  towns  on  its  site.  It  contains  the 
synagogues  of  Obadiah.  of  Jonah,  and  of  Nahum  the 
Elkoshite.  Dr.  L.  Rauwolff  (a.d.  1575)  says  of  "  the 
famous  city,  Mosul "  that  it  formerly  went  by  the  name 
of  Nineveh.  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  just  without  the  town 
a  little  hill  that  was  almost  dug  through  and  inhabited 
by  poor  people,  where  I  saw  them  creep  in  and  out  as 
pismires  in  ant-hills.  In  this  place  and  thereabouts 
stood  formerly  the  potent  town  of  Nineveh,  built  ])y 
Ashur,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Assyi-ia  to  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  and  his  sons."  He  then  says  that 
after  its  destruction  it  was  rebuilt,  but  was  finally  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Tamerlane  (a.d.  1390),  "  so  that 
at  this  time  there  is  nothing  of  any  antiquities  to  be 
seen,  as  in  old  Babylon,  save  only  the  fort  that  lieth 
npon  the  hill,  and  some  few  villages  which,  as  the  in- 
habitants say,  did  also  'belong  to  it  in  former  days." 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  who  travelled  in  this  country  a  few 
years  later,  says  that "  Nineveh  hath  not  one  stone  stand- 
ing to  give  memory  of  the  being  of  a  town.  One  English 

1  It  is  perhaps  well  to  remark  that  this  place  can  hardly  bo 
Beth-arbel  of  Hos.  x.  14,  though  M.  Oppert  thinks  otherwise. 


mile  from  it  is  a  place  called  Mosul,  a  small  thing, 
rather  lilco  a  witness  of  the  other's  mightiness  and 
God's  judgment,  than  of  any  fashion  of  magnificence  in 
itself."  Pietro  della  Vallo,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  speaks  of  Mosul  and  Nineveh  as  the  same 
place  ;  and  lastly,  the  great  Danish  traveller,  Niebuhr, 
who  in  his  way  to  Mosul  passed  through  the  mounds  on 
the  left  (east)  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  that  town, 
speaks  of  them  as  covering  the  remains  of  Nineveh, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  examine  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cartwright,  an  English  traveller,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  speaks  of  visiting  the  mounds  not 
only  here  but  elsewhere,  and  measuring  the  distances 
between  them,  and  noting  their  agreement  with  the 
statements  of  Diodorus.  {Early  Trav.,  p.  94;  Ray, 
Travels,  ii.  166  ;  P.  della  V.,  i.  429 ;  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
ii.  1,387,  1,435  ;  Nieb.  ii.  286.) 

Without  accepting  as  strictly  correct  the  statement 
of  RauwolfE  about  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh 
by  Timur,  we  see  that  common  opinion  has  constantly 
connected  the  remains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Mosul  with  the  site  of  the  Nineveh  of  Scrij)ture.  If 
we  inqiiire  what  we  know  about  Nineveh,  we  shall  find 
that  in  what  may  be  called  its  personal  history  we  know 
far  less  than  we  know  of  Babylon  ;  but  in  what  is  cir- 
cumstantial and  ■visible  far  more.  Going  back  to  tho 
Book  of  Genesis,  we  find  that  Nimrod-  went  forth  from 
the  land  of  Shinar  to  Asshur,  and  "  built  Nineveh  and 
the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah,  a  great  city  "  (Gen.  x.  11).  Tho 
words  "  the  city  Rehoboth  "  may  bo  explained  "  streets 
of  the  city,"  as  may  be  seen  in  the  margin ;  and  if  on 
this  ground  we  decline  to  give  Rehoboth  a  separate 
position,  we  have  three  cities  in  Assyria  to  be  accounted 
for.  What,  then,  was  Assyria  ?  It  is  described  in 
Gen.  ii.  as  a  well-known  region  Ijing  to  the  west  of 
the  Tigris,  i.e.,  that  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  part  at  least  of  the  whole  country  so 
situate  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  that  name  (Gen. 
ii.  14;  XXV.  18).  In  later  times  the  name  Assyria 
belonged  more  distinctly  to  the  country  on  the  left 
(east)  bank  of  the  river,  though,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  it  was  sometimes  regarded  as  including  tho 
whole  of  the  Mesopotamian  district,  and  even  besides 
this  a  vast  extent  of  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  (Plin.  vi.  117;  Strabo,  xvi.  736.)  In  its 
wider,  not  the  widest,  acceptation,  the  name  Assyria 
may  be  regarded  as  including  a  region  which  reaches 
from  Baghdad  on  the  south  to  Armenia  on  the  north, 
and  from  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east  to  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west,  a  space  containing  about  100,000  square 
miles,  or  about  the  same  extent  as  Italy,  excluding 
Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

In  connection  with  Scripture  history,  excepting  to 
tho  extent  pointed  out  above  in  our  account  of  Babylon, 
and  the  indefinite  thougli  veiy  remarkable  mention  of 
Asshur  in  tho  prophecy  of  Balaam,  and  also  an  equally 
indefinite  notice  in  tho  Book  of  Psalms  of  uncertain 

3  See  BiBLK  Educator,  Vol.  I.,  p.  264. 
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date,  we  have  no  specific  mention  of  Assyria  until  the 
time  of  Menahem,  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  B.C.  771, 
who  overran  the  coimtry  west  of  the  Euphrates  as  far 
as  Tiphsah  on  that  river,  and  was  in  return  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Pul,  said  to  be  a  king  of  Assyria,  but 
who,  if  he  were  not  a  Babylonian  monarch,  appears  to 
have  reigned  over  Babylon.  Menahem  only  redeemed 
his  kingdom  from  further  punishment  by  tlie  payment 
of  a  heavy  tribute.  (Numb.  xxiv.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8 ; 
2  Kings  XV.  16,  19,  20  ;  Bible  Ed.,  ii.  55 ;  Rawlinson, 
HI.  of  Old  Test,  p.  123.)  Another  invasion,  with  results 
still  more  disastrous,  took  place,  under  Tiglath-pileser, 
in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  who  succeeded  Pekahiah,  B.C.  759  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea  (731 — 722  B.C.)  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Israelite  kingdom  and  the  final  captivity  of 
the  people,  which  has  perhaps  never  been  fully  restored, 
and  which  "  Israel  in  long  captivity  stiU  mouras"  (Par. 
Reg.  iii.),  took  place  at  the  conciuest  of  the  country 
begim  by  Shalmaneser,  and  completed,  as  it  seems,  by 
Sargon  his  son,  Tliis  invasion  was  pi'obably  preceded 
by  that  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  Assyiians,  at  the 
solicitation  of  AJiaz,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xvi.,  and  which  had  been  foretold  b}'  Amos  forty  years 
before.  In  the  meantime,  however,  though  no  mention 
appears  in  Jewish  history  of  the  fact,  an  Assyrian 
inscription  records  the  name  of  Jehu  as  payi^^sg  tribute 
to  a  king  of  Assyria.  If  this  be  true,  the  Israelite  king- 
dom would  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  dependent 
on  the  Asspiau,  and  the  outbreak  of  Menahem  would 
appear  to  be  an  act  of  revolt  against  the  Assyrian  lord 
to  whom  he  had  pi'eviously  been  subject.  That  supre- 
macy extended,  as  we  have  seen  above  in  the  case  of 
Ahaz,  to  Judah  as  well  as  Israel ;  but  Hezekiah,  son 
of  Ahaz  (B.C.  726),  broke  ofE  the  subjection  to  which 
his  father  had  submitted,  and  was  enabled  by  Divine 
interposition  to  escape  from  the  danger  withwliich  the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib,  son  of  Sargon,  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  threatened  to  ovei-whelm  his  kingdom. 
Lachish,  indeed,  and  other  cities  of  Judah  fell,  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments  describe  both  in  wiitiug  and  in 
pictorial  rehef  the  sentence  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
cruel  treatment  of  his  captives.  Sennacherib,  after  the 
loss  of  his  army,  of  which  an  account,  much  distorted 
by  transmission,  is  given  by  Herodotus,  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  Xinevch,  and  after  his  death  by  assassina- 
tion to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Esarhaddon, 
who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  repaired  the  blow  which 
the  empire  had  sustained  in  his  father's  time,  and 
even  extended  his  influence,  if  not  his  dominion,  over 
Babylon  as  well  as  Assyina  properly  so  called.  (2  Kings 
XV.  29;  xvi.  7;  xviii.  7,  13,  14;  xix.  8;  Isa.  xx.  1,  4; 
Amos  i.  5 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.,  pp.  152,  613 ; 
Monuments  of  Nin.,  pp.  21,  22,  23;  Rawlinson,  HI.  of 
Old  Test,  130 ;  Herod,  ii.  141 ;  Bible  Ed.,  ii.  55.) 

But  even  while  the  Assp-ian  power  was  at  its  highest 
the  voice  of  prophecy  was  foretelling  its  fall.  PassinEf 
by  the  well-known  promises  of  deliverance  to  Hezekiah 
from  the  impending  danger  from  Sennacherib's  invasion, 
we  have  a  forecast  of  ultimate  retribution  on  Assyria 
expressed  in  general  terms  7a  Isa.  x.  12.     The  principal 


utterances,  however,  respecting  Assyria  and  Nineveh 
its  capital  are  foimd  (a)  in  the  narrative  and  prophecy 
of  Jonah,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  ranging  from  B.C. 
860  to  780,  but  whose  connection  with  Nineveh  is  still 
commemorated  in  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  mounds 
opposite  Mosul,  Nebhi  Yunus  (the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah).  It  is  from  this  narrative  that  we  derive  the 
historical  description  of  the  size  of  Nineveh — \iz.,  as  a 
city  of  three  days'  journey,  and  the  notice  respecting 
its  poptdation,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  reconcile  to  those 
dimensions  (Jonah  iii.  3 ;  iv.  11).  (fe)  Micah,  whose  date 
lies  within  well-ascertained  limits — viz.,  about  750  B.C. — 
speaks  of  the  wasting  of  Assyria  and  of  the  land  of 
Nimrod  (Micah  v.  6).  (c)  Nah^^m  (whose  date  is  placed 
by  Josephus  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  but  by  St.  Jerome 
in  that  of  Hezekiah,  i.e.,  probably  not  later  than  712, 
and  perhai^s  as  early  as  750,  though  by  some  placed  as 
late  as  645  B.C.),  the  Elkoshite,  whose  name  has  been 
connected  by  popular  Jewish  tradition  with  El  Kosh,  a 
place  a  few  miles  nortli  of  Mosul,  foretold  the  complete 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  be  effected.  (Nahum  ii.  6,  7 ;  iii.  7 ;  Joseph., 
Ant,  ix.  11,  3;  Nieb.  ii.  286;  Rich,  Residence,  ii.  111.) 
{d)  StUl  later  and  closer  to  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  the  city,  Zephaniah,  B.C.  630,  foretells  this  and 
the  desolation  of  Assyria  (Zeph.  ii.  13).  {e)  And 
lastly,  Ezekiel  (b.c.  598)  speaks  of  this  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3).  The  book  of  Tobit  informs 
us  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  a  combination  between 
the  Median  and  Babylonian  forces,  but  from  the  un- 
certain date  both  of  this  book  and  of  that  of  Judith,  we 
gain  but  little  information  in  addition  to  that  which  we 
otherwise  possess  (Tobit  xiv.  15).  But  if  the  history 
of  Assyria  and  Nineveh  be  less  fully  wiitten  in  books 
than  that  of  Babylon,  this  deficiency  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  fulness  of  those  monumental  records 
resuscitated  diiring  the  last  few  years,  which  have  thrown 
so  much  light  upon  the  histoiy,  not  only  of  Nineveli, 
but  also  on  that  of  Babylon.  Less  perishable  than 
books,  independent  of  the  books  which  we  possess, 
whether  in  sacred  or  profane  literature,  and  therefore 
in  this  respect  imimpeachable  as  witnesses,  they  often 
corroborate  and  sometimes  materially  explain  that 
history.  The  treasures  of  infonnation  which  they  con- 
tain, written  in  a  language  "  hidden  in  earthen  vessels," 
and  long  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery, 
or 'graven  "upon  the  wall"  in  the  ^-i^-id  and  visible 
language  of  the  sculptor,  but  long  concealed  from  siglit 
by  the  ruins  which  preseiTed  them  from  destruction, 
it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  disinter  and 
in  great  measure  decipher.  Surely  in  these  great  dis- 
coveries we  must  recognise  the  work  of  Divine  Pro^■i- 
dence,  reserving  as  is  his  custom  the  store  of  knowledge 
wluch  He  intends  us  ultimately  to  possess  imtil  his  own 
appointed  time,  to  be  obtained  in  his  own  appointed 
way  by  means  of  the  genius,  and  enterprise,  and  per- 
severance of  the  men  on  wliom  He  bestowed  these 
precious  gifts,  by  wliieh  they  have  in  their  various  lines 
of  labour  been  enabled  to  unravel  and  illustrate  "  things 
kept  secret "  during  so  many  ages  of  the  world. 
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Let  ns,  howeTer,  at  once  review  the  brief  notices 
concerning  Nineveh  which  are  furnished  by  profane 
writers.  Herodotus,  after  telling  us  that  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  in  Asia  lasted  520  years,  says  that  Nineveh 
was  taken  by  the  Medes,  under  Cyaxares,  of  which 
capture  he  promises  an  account  in  a  future  work,  which 
either  was  never  completed,  or  has  been  totally  lost, 
and  whose  absence  we  have,  therefore,  imavailingly  to 
regret.  He  mentions  its  site  upon  the  river  Tigris, 
and  relates  a  story  of  a  plan  adopted  by  thieves  for 
plundering  the  palace  of  King  Sardanapalus  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  connected  with  their  own  residence,  the 
earth  from  which,  as  it  was  dug  out,  was  thrown  by 
night  into  the  river.  He  also,  as  wo  have  seen,  men- 
tions the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Sennacherib,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  as  he  was  told,  it  was  defeated. 
(Herod,  i.  95,  106, 185  ;  ii.  141, 150.) 

Diodorus,  following  Ctesias,  says  that  Ninus,  king 
of  Assyria,  having  subdued  nearly  all  Asia  and  Egj^pt, 
built  a  city  which  Diodorus,  by  a  strange  blunder, 
but  one  into  which  many  others  have  fallen,  de- 
scribes as  being  on  the  Euphrates.  It  was  480  stadia 
(fifty-four  miles)  in  circumference,  the  same  size  as 
Babylon  according  to  Herodotus,  but  not,  like  Babylon, 
square  in  form,  the  larger  side  being  150  stadia  long, 
and  the  shoi-ter  90.     The  walls  were  100  feet  in  height, 


and  wide  cnoTigh  for  three  chariots  to  drive  abreast. 
There  were  1,500  towers,  each  200  feet  high.  The  city 
was  built  by  Semiramis,  wife  of  Ninus,  after  her  hus- 
band's death.  The  last  king  was  Sardanapalus,  who, 
when  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  raised  a 
vast  funeral  pyre  of  treasures  and  furniture,  on  which 
he  consumed  himself,  his  palace,  and  all  his  family. 
Thus  the  Assyrian  empire  came  to  an  end,  having  lasted 
1,300  years.     (Diod.  ii.  1,  3,  27,  28.) 

Strabo  says  that  Nineveh  was  built  by  Ninus  in  tho 
plain  of  Aturia,  and  that  it  was  much  larger  than 
Babylon.  He  mentions  Arbela,  the  fact  of  its  name 
having  been  given  to  the  Imttle  of  Gaugamela,  and  tho 
bitumen  pits  in  its  neighboiu-hood.     (Strabo,  vi.  737.) 

Nineveli  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  a  renowned 
city  on  the  Tigris  (vi.  42) ;  by  Ptolemy,  as  an  Assyrian 
town  iu  the  Tigi-is  district  (vi.  1,  3) ;  by  Pausanias,  as 
an  extinct  city  (viii.  33,  1) ;  by  Lucian,  as  so  entirely 
destroyed  that  not  a  vestige  is  to  bo  seen  (Charon,  vol. 
i.,  359) ;  and  Xenophon,  earlier  than  any  of  these  latter 
writers  by  more  than  400  years,  says  that  the  Greek 
army,  in  its  march  of  retreat,  came  to  the  Tigris,  on 
which  was  a  large  deserted  city  called  Larissa,  two 
parasangs  (about  seven  miles)  in  circumference,  ha^-ing 
walls  100  feet  high  and  25  feet  broad,  built  upon  a 
platform  of  baked  bricks  20  feet  in  height.     Near  it 
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was  a  stone  pyramid,  whose  side  was  a  plethrum  (100 
feet),  and  its  height  two  plethra.  Six  parasangs  (about 
(tweuty-one  miles)  from  Larissa,  he  says,  there  was 
another  town  called  Mespila,  having  near  it  a  great 
fortification  which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Medes. 
This  also  had  a  platform  of  shelly  stone  50  feet  wide 
and  50  feet  high,  on  which  was  raised  a  brick  wall  100 
feet  high  and  50  feet  wide,  and  6  parasangs  (21  miles) 
in  circuit.  From  his  account  we  gather  tliat  the  forti- 
fication was  deserted,  but  the  town  inhabited.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  iii.  4, 10, 11.) 

Arrian  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  formerly  a  great  and 
wealthy  city  {Ind.,  p.  588).  Tacitus  (a.d.  97)  mentions 
it  as  the  very  ancient  seat  of  Assyrian  government, 
which,  as  well  as  Arbela,  was  taken  by  C.  Cassius  in 


the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  50)  (Ann.,  xii.  13).  The 
name  Mespila  has  been  thought  to  answer  to  Mosul, 
and  Larissa  to  represent  Resen  of  Gen.  x.  11. 

In  the  great  pyramid  of  Larissa  we  may  perhaj^s 
recognise  the  "  tomb  of  Ninus "  of  Ovid's  story  of 
Pyramus  andThisbe, "  Ninny's  tomb  "  of  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  was  the  luckless  lovers'  "  tryst- 
ing-place;  "  but  it  is  plain  that,  with  the  partial  excep- 
tion of  Tacitus,  all  these  wi-iters  speak  of  Nineveh  as 
no  more.  By  Mespila  and  Larissa  Xenophon  probably 
intends  to  describe  j)laces  representing  Nineveh  and  one 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  Ninevite  district,  but  without 
any  thought,  as  it  seems,  of  the  identity  of  either  with 
ancient  Nineveh.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv.  88,  King's  transla- 
tion ;  Layard,  Nin.,  ii.  248.) 
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"  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples  of  John,  saying,  Why  do  we 
and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as 
long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall 
they  fast.  No  man  [or,  but  no  one]  putteth  a  piece  of  new  [or 
unfulled,  i.e. ,  undressed]  cloth  unto  [or  upon]  an  old  garment,  for 
that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  ui)  taketh  from  the  garment,  and 
the  rent  is  made  worse  [or,  and  a  worse  rent  is  made].  Neither 
do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  [i.e.,  leather  bottles  or  skins], 
else  the  bottles  break  [or,  the  skins  burst],  and  the  wine  runneth 
out,  and  the  bottles  jierish ;  but  they  put  new  wins  into  new 
bottles,  and  both  are  preserved." — St.  Matt.  is.  14 — 17. 

■E  learn  from  the  records  of  the  three 
synoj)tical  Evangelists  that  the  incident 
here  related  took  place  in  connection  with 
tlie  feast  made  by  Levi,  i.e.,  Matthew, 
on  occasion  of  his  call  to  follow  Christ.  The  inquiry, 
"  Wliy  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft  ?  "  or,  as  St. 
Luke  records  the  words,  "  fast  often  and  make  prayers," 
appears  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  to  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  whilst,  in  that  of  St.  Matthew, 
it  is  ascribed  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  St. 
Mark,  however,  who  represents  both  the  discij)les  of 
John  and  also  those  of  the  Pharisees  as  proposing  to  our 
Lord  the  same  inquiry,  not  only  removes  the  apjiarent 
discrepancy  in  this  particular  instance,  but  also  supplies 
a  key  for  the  solution  of  similar  difiieulties  arising  out 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

It  has  been  inferred  by  some,  from  the  particular  form 
of  expression  used  by  St.  Mark,  ^o-w  vnaT^vovTes,  which 
may  be  rendered  "  were  fasting,"  that  both  the  Pharisees 
and  the  disciples  of  John  were  observing,  at  the  parti- 
cular period  in  question,  one  of  those  fasts  which  were 
customary  amongst  the  stricter  portion  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  only  fast  which  can  be 
alleged  to  have  been  enjoined  l)y  the  Mosaic  law  was 
that  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  i.e.,  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month ;  and  even  with  regard  to  that 


day  the  word  which  properly  denotes  fasting  is  not 
employed,'  and  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  Lev.  xvi. 
29  with  other  passages  in  which  the  affliction  of  the 
soul  consists  in,  or  implies  fasting  {e.g.,  Ps.  xxxv.  13 ; 
Isa.  Iviii.  3,  10),  that  Ibn  Ezra  and  others  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  abstinence  from  food  was  specifi- 
cally enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  even  on  that  day. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that,  independently  of  the 
fasts  enjoined  by  authority  on  occasion  of  public  cala- 
mities, of  which  we  read  previously  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Jews  in  later  times  were  in  the  habit  of 
oljser-ving  annual  national  fasts — (1)  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  fourth  month;  (2)  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fifth  month ;  (3)  on  the  third  day  of  the  seventh  month ; 
(4)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  mouth ;  and  (5)  on  the 
fast  of  Esther  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar.  In 
addition  to  these  annual  fasts  there  were  the  bi-weekly 
fasts  of  the  Monday  and  Thursday,  which  were  observed 
either  during  a  portion  or  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
by  the  stricter  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  words  of  St.  Mark  may  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  observance  of  one  of  these  bi-weekly  fasts  at 
the  very  time  at  wliich  our  blessed  Lord  and  His  dis- 
ciples, together  with  "  many  publicans  and  sinners,"  were 
attending  the  feast  made  by  Levi  in  his  own  house ; 
or,  inasmuch  as  similar  words  are  commonly  used 
by  St.  Mark  to  denote  that  which  was  habitual  as  well 
as  that  which  was  incidental,  they  may  be  understood 
as  simply  denoting  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  Pharisees 
and  the  disciples  of  John  were  in  the  habit  of  obserWug 
periodical  fasts,  our  Lord's  disciples  disregarded  them. 

HaTang  thus  cleared  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  this  j)assage,  we  will  now  endeavoul 


1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  word  Dia  ffsom),  which  properly 
denotes  fasting,  dees  not  occur  under  any  form  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  first  found  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  of  Samuel. 
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to  explain  the  general  drift  of  our  Lord's  parabolical 
reply  to  the  iuqiiiry  made  of  Him,  "  Why  do  we  and 
the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?  " 

And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  our  Lord's  reply 
to  the  inquiry  thus  made  of  Him  is  of  a  twofold  nature  ; 
first,  special,  as  applicable  to  the  existing  circumstances 
of  His  disciples  whilst  He  was  with  them ;  then  general, 
as  applicable  to  the  entire  genius  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  our  Lord,  making  use  of 
the  Baptist's  similitude  (John  iii.  29),  in  which  we  re- 
cognise an  echo  of  many  passages  iu  the  Old  Testament,^ 
as  well  as  a  preparation  for  other  portions  of  His  own 
teaching  and  that  of  His  apostles,'-  argues,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  well-kuo^vn  customs  of  the  Jews  during  the  days 
of  the  bridal  festivity,  the  iucongruity  of  fasting  and 
mourning  at  a  time  set  apart  for  fcastiug  and  rejoicing ; 
thus  recaUing  to  the  minds  of  His  iuquii-ers  the  familiar 
words  of  the  Preacher :  "  To  every  thing  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  pui-pose  under  the  heaven. 

.  .  .  A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh  ;  a  time 
to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance  "  (Eccles.  iii.  1,  4). 

In  like  manner,  however,  as  St.  Paid,  ru  replying  to 
the  inquiries  of  the  Corinthians,  not  only  solves  the 
particular  questions  propounded  to  him,  but  lays  down 
at  the  same  time  general  rides  for  the  dkection  of 
Christians  iu  all  ages  (1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 32),  so  our  blessed 
Lord  not  only  solves  the  inquiry  made  by  the  disciples 
of  John  and  the  Pharisees,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
existing  circumstances  of  His  o^vn  disciples,  but  proceeds, 
in  a  fui'ther  answer  to  the  same  inquiry,  to  contrast 
the  comprehensive  character  and  genius  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  local  and  temporary  requirements  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  and  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist.  He  declares 
indeed,  plainly  and  unequivocally,  that  though,  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  their  own  Rabbins,  it 
would  be  unseemly  for  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
to  mourn  whilst  the  bridegroom  was  stiU  with  them, 
there  would  be  days  of  mom'uing  uitervening  between 
the  betrothal  and  the  actual  marriage,  in  which  the 
Bridegroom  should  be  taken  aAvay,  and  during  which 
the  friends  of  the  Bridegroom  shoidd  mourn.  But  He 
goes  on  to  teach  them — as  though  Ho  woidd  correct  in 
the  germ  their  imperfect  and  erroneous  conceptions  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  Gospel — that  just  as  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxii.  11)  to 
wear  a  mixed  garment  of  linen  and  of  wool,  so  there 
was  a  deeper  and  a  more  essential  incongruity  involved 
in  every  attempt  to  patch  the  old  and  tattered  garment 
of  the  Law  with  the  new  and  seamless  robe  of  the 
Gospel.  Just  as  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  undressed 
cloth,  which  slirinks  when  wetted,  and  takes  along  with 
it  a  part  of  the  old  and  worn  garment,  does  but  increase 
the  rent  which  it  is  designed  to  mend;  just  as  unfcr- 
mented  wine  put  into  old  skins  bursts  the  skins,  and 
perishes  with  them,  even  so  our  Lord  declares  that  all 

^  E.g.,  Ps.  xlv. ;  Canticles  throughout ;  Isa.  liv.  5  ;  Jer.  iii.  14 ; 
Ho3.  ii.  16  (to  a  portion  of  which  prophecy  allusion  is  made  ill 
Matt.  ix.  13). 

'  E.g.,  Matt.  xxii.  1— 1-t ;  Ephes.  v.  32;  Eev.  six.  7. 


attempts  to  combine  the  bondage  of  the  Law  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  involved  a  fundamental  ignorance 
of  the  nature  and  design  of  both. 

The  two  similitudes  employed  by  our  Lord  seem  to 
exhibit  this  truth  in  different  ways. 

The  similitude  of  the  old  garment  patched  with  the 
piece  of  new  cloth  seems  more  immediately  applicable  to 
cxtei-nal  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of 
those  prescribed  "  days,  and  months,  and  years,"  which 
caused  St.  Paul  to  "stand  in  doubt"  of  the  Galatiaa 
church,  "  lest  he  had  bestowed  upou  it  labour  in  vain." 

The  similitude  of  the  new  wine  seems  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  inner  life  and  spii-it — the  very  life  and  soul 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  could  not  be  re- 
strained within  the  trammels  of  the  "  worldly  sanc- 
tuary "  of  Judaism.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men  do 
not  naturally  discern  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  over 
the  Law ;  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  serve 
in  "  the  oldness  of  the  letter  "  do  not  easily  discern  and 
recognise  the  superiority  of  a  higher  service  in  "  the 
newness  of  the  Spirit."  Their  language  for  the  most 
part  is  stiQ,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  "  The  old  is  good,"^  and  they  are  unable  or 
un>villing  (ouSets  .  .  .  6(\€t)  to  perceive  the  excellence 
and  to  engage  iu  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  and  the 
better. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  all  after  ages  teaches 
how  greatly  this  lesson  was  needed,  and  how  imperfectly 
it  has  been  learned. 

As  the  Judaising  teachers  of  apostolic  times  corrupted 
the  Gospel  by  inculcating  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Law,  so  the  popular 
creed  and  worship  of  the  fourth  century  was,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  little  better  than  a  Christianised 
form  of  paganism ;  the  religion  of  Christ  being  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  the  age,  rather  than  the  age  being 
elevated  to  the  standard  of  the  Gospel.  "A  new  system 
of  Christian  omens,"  says  the  late  Dean  Milman,  "  suc- 
ceeded the  old ;  witchcraft  merely  invoked  Beelzebub, 
or  Satan  instead  of  Hecate ;  hallowed  places  only  changed 
the  tutelary  nymph  or  genius  for  a  saint  or  martyr."'* 
And  the  same  writer  describes  the  practical  results  of 
the  diffusion  of  this  spurious  form  of  mythic  and  poly- 
theistic Christianity  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Thus  iu 
a  great  degree,  whde  the  Roman  world  became  Cliristian 
in  outward  worship  and  in  faith,  it  remained  heathen, 
or  even  at  some  periods  worse  than  in  the  better  times 
of  heathenism,  as  to  beneficence,  gentleness,  parity, 
social  virtue,  and  peace."* 

The  history  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  China  and  Jaj)an 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  tendency  which  has 
existed  in  all  ages  to  patch  the  old  garment  with  the 
new  cloth — to  pour  the  new  wine  into  the  old  skins. 

The  attempts  of  the  Roman  missionaries  to  build  on 
the  old  foundations,  and  to  turn  to  good  account  those 
pagan  institutions  in  which  they  traced  with  astonish- 

3  The  true  reading  of  Luke  v.  39  appears  to  be  xPi<^Tur,  not 
as  the  received  text,  xp'i^Ti'Tepot. 

••  Hist,  of  Christianity,  book  iv.,  chap.  5, 
5  Ibid. 
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ment  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  their  own,  are 
abundantly  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  So 
striking,  even  in  minute  particulars,  was  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  rites  of  the  old  and  the  new  rehgious, 
that  the  only  conclusion  which  commended  itscK  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  failed  in  the  attempt  to  transfer 
the  old  forms  of  worship  to  new  objects,  or  who  found 
to  their  dismay  that,  after  a  short  trial,  the  old  super- 
stitions were  too  strongly  rooted  to  be  superseded  by 
the  new,  was  that  the  father  of  lies  had  designedly 
forestalled  the  missionaries  by  introducing  into  those 
countries  "  a  profane  parody  on  the  institutions  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  i 

The  general  design,  then,  of  our  Lord  in  the  para- 
bolical teaching  under  consideration,  seems  to  have  been 
to  warn  His  followers  from  the  first  of  the  danger  to 

1  See  Essai/s  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  by  Sir  James  Stephen, 
p.  220. 


which  they  would  ever  be  exposed  of  substituting  a 
worship  consisting  in  outward  forms  and  observances 
in  the  place  of  a  worship  in  "  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Without  any  disparagement  of  the  efficacy  of  fasting, 
or  of  any  other  means  adopted  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
flesh  into  subjection  to  the  spirit,  and  without  any  dis- 
paragement, scarcely  need  it  be  added,  of  the  duty  and 
efficacy  of  prayer,  our  Lord  forewarns  His  followers 
from  the  first  that  that  kingdom  which  He  came  to 
establish  "  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  that  the  rites  and 
observances  of  the  Law  were  designed  to  j)repare  the 
way  for,  and  not  to  be  incorporated  into,  the  Gospel ; 
that  the  old  garments  of  the  one  cannot  be  patched 
with  the  new  and  seamless  robe  of  the  other ;  and  that 
the  new  wine  with  which  the  Pentecostal  presses  of  the 
Gospel  burst  out,  can  never  be  restrained  within  the  old 
and  effete  bottles  of  a  Law  which  "  made  nothing  per- 
fect," and  of  a  covenant  which  "gendered  to  bondage." 
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II. — THE   CALL   TO   REPENTANCE. 
(Chap.  ii.  1  to  chap.  iii.  8. ) 

:^  N  the  first  section  of  this  poem  Zephaniah 
S>ff  denounces  on  the  men  of  Judah  and  the 
Q)  iahabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  doom  which 
their  idolatries  and  immoralities  had  pro- 
voked; he  denounces  that  dooin  witli  a  stem  vigour 
and  passion  which  give  his  words  an  edge  so  keen  that 
even  to  this  day  they  pierce  and  wound  our  hearts. 
But  in  the  second  section  he  changes  his  voice;  he 
modulates  it  into  a  key  more  tender  and  pathetic. 
Tones  of  judgment  and  righteous  indignation  stiE  fall 
on  our  ears;  but  imder  these,  struggling  up  against 
them  and  through  them,  at  times  triumphing  over 
them,  we  catch  a  strata  of  compassion.  The  threaten- 
ings  of  judgment  melt  into  an  invitation  to  repentance. 
The  gracious  intention  of  the  Divine  "  doom  "  is  dis- 
closed. A  fruitful  rain  falls  on  the  soil  through 
which  the  ploughshare  has  been  driven.  Healing 
balms  are  laid  on  the  wounds  that  have  been  probed 
and  searched. 

Though  his  voice  still  trembles  with  indignation 
.agaittst  "the  sinners  and  their  offences,"  the  prophet 
calls  on  them  to  abandon  their  sins,  to  seek  righteousness 
and  humility ;  and,  to  induce  them  to  repentance  and 
amendment,  he  declares  that  the  judgment  which  is 
soon  to  sweep  across  the  whole  earth,  will  reach  its  end 
only  as  "  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  every  one 
from  his  place,"  acknowledge  Jehovah  to  be  God  and 
worship  Him. 

This  is  the  theme  of  Part  II.,  and  it  is  wrought  out 
thus  : — TJie  Call  to  Repentance  is  given  in  chapter  ii. 


verses  1 — 3;  Motives  to  Repentmice  are  supplied  ia 
chapter  ii.,  verses  4 — 15  ;  while,  to  give  an  added  force 
to  his  call,  the  prophet  shows  the  Need  of  Repentance 
by  once  more  depicting  the  sins  of  Jerusalem  in  chapter 
iii.,  verses  1 — 8. 

(1.)   THE   CALL   TO   REPENTANCE. 
(Chap.  ii.  1—3.) 

"  Prove  and  try  yourselves, 
O  nation  that  dost  not  turn  pale. 

Before  the  decree  bring  forth 
(The  day  cometh  on  like  the  chaff). 
Before  the  burning  wrath  of  Jehovah  come  upon  you. 
Before  the  day  of  Jehovah's  wrath  come  upon  you. 
Seek  ye  Jehovah,  all  ye  humble  of  the  land, 
Wlio  do  that  which  is  right  before  Him  ; 
Seek  righteousness,  seek  humility : 
Peradventure,  ye  may  be  hidden  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's  wrath." 

The  general  contents  of  these  verses  may  be  summed 
up  thus: — The  men  of  Judah,  with  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  are  to  consider  and  test  themselves. 
They  have  been  hardened  and  unabashed  in  their 
iuiquity.  The  Divine  judgment  is  coming  on  them  to 
compel  them  to  reflection,  that  they  may  put  themselves 
and  their  modes  of  thought  and  action  to  the  proof.  It 
is  coming  quickly,  so  quickly  that  they  must  not  think 
to  escape  it.  Now,  if  ever,  the  occasion  must  be  seized, 
the  place  for  repentance  must  be  foimd,  occupied, 
secured.  They  have  forgotten  and  abandoned  the  Lord 
their  Gsd ;  let  them  seek  the  Lord.  They  have  been 
unrighteous ;  let  them  seek  lighteousness.  They  have 
been  proud  and  seK- confident ;  let  them  seek  humihty. 
In  this  radical  change  ef  spiritual  character,  attitude, 
bias,  lies  their  only  hope,  their  sole  chance  of  escaping 
destruction. 
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But  if  we  look  a  littlo  more  closely  into  these  verses, 
and  study  the  poetic  forms  in  whicli  Zephaniah  has  cast 
his  thoughts,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  singularly  pictur- 
esque and  impressive.  His  opening  words,  for  instance, 
"  Prove  and  try  yourselves,"  if  literally  rendered,  would 
read:  "Gather  yourselves  together,  and  gather  your- 
selves together."  In  the  Hebrew  the  phrase  consists  of 
a  single  verb,  which  is  repeated  in  order  to  give  it  force 
and  emphasis,  in  order  to  indicate  the  urgency  of  the 
call.  And  this  verb  applies  to  human  conduct  an 
image  taken  from  the  gleaning  of  fields,  the  collection  of 
stubble,  the  sweeping  mp  of  fallen  l^ranches  and  leaves. 
Read  with  its  associations  and  suggestions,  it  implies 
that  the  men  of  Judah  were  to  collect  their  spirits,  now 
distracted  by  so  many  unworthy  objects ;  that  they 
were,  so  to  speak,  to  sweep  out  of  themselves  that 
which  was  dead  and  worthless,  to  glean  up  the  wheat, 
to  bum  up  the  stubble.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  to 
take  stock  of  themselves,  to  put  themselves  to  the  most 
searching  and  discriminating  tests,  to  ascertain  what 
they  are  and  how  they  stand,  to  abandon  that  which  is 
evil  and  to  cherish  that  which  is  good. 

But  how  are  they  to  be  induced  to  self-examination 
and  self-correction  ?  They  are  "  a  nation  which  does 
not  turn  pale"  a,  nation  not  easily  daunted,  not  given 
to  blench  with  fear.  They  are  proud,  stubborn,  stiff- 
necked,  unappalled  by  miseries  and  calamities  which 
would  bring  races  of  a  gentler  strain  to  their  knees. 

Because  they  are  so  hard  and  stubborn,  so  insus- 
ceptible to  fear,  the  greatest  of  all  terrors  is  coming  on 
them :  the  yam  Y'hovah,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  is  at  the 
very  door,  the  day  in  which  all  faces  turn  pale.  Let 
them  not  suppose  that  things  will  last  their  time,  that 
there  is  no  immediate  peril,  no  instant  need  of  repent- 
ance and  amendment.  "  The  decree"  ordaining  execution 
of  judgment,  has  passed ;  it  is  about  to  "  bring  forth  " 
its  terrors.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  even  now  driving 
up  like  "  chaff  "  before  the  wind.  How  terrible,  how 
insupportable,  that  swiftly  approaching  day  wiU  be 
when  it  breaks  upon  them  is  indicated  by  the  flaming 
epithets,  by  the  hea'^-y  dragging  tones,  by  the  solemn  and 
emphatic  repetitions  of  the  lines  which  close  verse  2  : 
"  Prove  and  try  yourselves  before  the  burning  wrath 
of  Jehovah  come  upon  you,  before  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
wrath  come  upon  you."  How  wide  and  searching  its 
judgments  will  bo,  is  indicated  by  the  exhortation  of 
verse  3:  "  Seek  ye  Jehovah,  all  ye  humble  of  the  land, 
vjho  do  that  which  is  right  before  him;  seek  righteous- 
ness, seek  humility  :  peradventure  ye  may  be  hidden  in 
the  day  of  Jehovah's  u'rath."  Not  only  are  the  proud 
to  bend,  and  the  sinful  to  repent,  but  even  the  humble 
of  the  land  must  seek  humility;  even  those  who  do 
that  which  is  right  before  God  must  seek  righteousness  ; 
even  those  who  are  in  correspondence  with  Heaven 
must  rouse  themselves  to  new  ardours  of  godliness, 
to  more  strenuous  endeavours  after  the  Divine  wiU  and 
favour.  If,  indeed,  they  seek  the  Lord,  in  seeking 
humility  and  righteousness,  when  his  judgments  are 
abroad  in  the  earth,  they  will  be  secure  whatever  the 
perils  of  the  day,  and  at  peace  whatever  its  terrors. 


For  by  his  "peradventure  ye  may  bo  hidden,"  the  pro- 
phet does  not  intend  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  security 
of  the  humble  and  the  righteous.  He  intends,  i-ather, 
to  suggest  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  doom  he  foi-esees, 
the  difficulty  of  escaping  it,  the  improbabiht;;  that  a 
people  so  callous  and  proud  wiU  seek  and  find  the  sole 
refuge  from  the  storm.  All  the  more  ho  urges  them 
to  seek  it,  nor  has  he  any  doubt  that,  if  they  seek,  they 
will  find.  For  why  should  the  prophet  call  the  sinful 
to  repentance,  if  repentance  were  to  be  of  no  avail  ? 
why  urge  the  good  to  new  ardours  of  righteousness,  if 
even  these  were  to  be  of  no  avail  ? 

Even  thus  early,  then,  we  hear  the  tones  of  mercy 
and  in\-itation  blending  with  the  tones  of  denunciation 
and  rebuke,  not  dominant  as  yet,  indeed,  yet  sounding 
forth  no  doubtful  promise  that  the  key,  the  mode,  is 
changing,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  gladdened  with  a 
more  cheerful  and  melodious  strain.  Even  thus  early 
we  are  taught,  at  least  by  implication  and  suggestion, 
that  the  judgments  of  God,  however  stern,  however 
wide  and  deep  of  reach,  are  sent  to  summon  the  wicked 
to  self-examination  and  repentance,  and  the  good  to 
more  earnest  and  fruitful  endeavours  after  that  which 
is  right  before  God. 

(2.)  The  Motives  fo^-  Repentance  follow  the  Call  to 
Repentance.  And  now,  in  chapter  ii.,  verses  4 — 15, 
Zephaniah  travels  through  the  entu'e  circle  of  doom, 
through  the  lauds  which  encompassed  Judah  on  every 
side,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south.  As  ho 
had  opened  his  prophecy  by  denouncing  a  judgment 
wliich  was  to  sweep  across  the  whole  earth,  destroying 
man  and  beast,  so  now  ho  shows  in  detad  how  this 
judgment  is  to  fall  on  the  entire  world  known  to  the 
Jews,  on  all  the  races  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Or,  rather,  he  selects,  as  representatives  of  the  world, 
four  leading  races :  the  Philistines  on  the  west ;  the 
Moabites  and  tlio  Ammonites — two  tribes,  but  one  race, 
since  both  were  the  descendants  of  Lot — on  the  east ; 
the  Ethiopians  in  the  distant  south ;  and  the  Assyrians 
far  away  in  the  north.  Ho  portrays  the  doom  that  is 
to  fall  on  these  races  standing  at  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  thus  filling  the  whole  horizon  with  hea\'y 
clouds  of  judgment,  and  lea^-ing  us  to  infer  that  all  the 
races  included  within  these  points  will  have  to  endure 
the  pelting  of  the  storm. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  doom  of  the  Philistines 
(vs.  4 — 7). 

"  For  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken, 
And  Asbkelon  become  a  desert ; 
As  for  Ashdod,  they  shall  be  driven  out  at  noonday, 

And  Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up. 
Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tract  by  the  Sea ! 
The  nation  of  the  Kerothites  ! 
The  word  of  Jehovah  upon  you  : 
O  Canaan,  land  of  the  Philistines ! 
I  destroy  thee,  so  that  no  inhabitant  remaineth ; 
And  the  Tract  by  the  Sea  shall  become  pastures. 
With  huts  for  shepherds. 
And  folds  for  sheep  : 
Yea,  the  tract  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
Thereupon  shall  they  feed ; 
In  the  houses  of  Asbkelon  shall  they  lie  down  at  evening; 
For  Jehovah  their  God  will  visit  them. 
And  turn  their  captivity." 
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On  the  west  coast  of  Southern  Palestine,  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  first  range  of  mountains, 
there  spreads  a  broad  tract  of  fertile  land,  averaging, 
perhaps,  some  fifteen  or    sixteen  nfQes  in  width.     In 
this  tract — the  Slieplielali,  or  "  Low  Country,"  of  Scrip- 
ture, "the  Maritime  Plain"   of  modern   writers — the 
Philistine  clans  took  refuge,  falling  back  on  what  seems 
to  have  been  their  ancestral  seat,  when  they  were  driven 
by  the  Jews  from  the  central  plains.     The  whole  region 
was  highly  cultivated  by  a  somewhat  crowded  popula- 
tion, and  was  thickly  dotted  \nih.  large  villages  and 
fortified  towns.     Among  these  towns  were  five   chief 
■cities  or   commonwealths — Gaza,    Aslikelon,   Ashdod, 
Ekron,  and  Grath — which  seem  to  have  resembled  the 
free  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Venice 
and  Florence,  and  to  have  been  independent  states,  as 
well  as  cities  ui  which  the  civilisation  of  the  time  took  its 
highest  forms.    Commonly,  these  five  cities  were  banded 
in  a  confederation  or  league,  for  mutual  defence ;  and 
their  magnates,  who  formed  the  supreme  council  of  the 
league,  are  well  knows  to  us  by  their  Biblical  title,  "  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines."     All  these  cities,  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Scythian  hordes,  were  to  be  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  in  "  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ;"  the 
whole  "  Tract  by  the  Sea,"  of  which  these  cities  were 
the  bulwark  and  the  ornament,  was  to  be  depopulated, 
reduced  to  a  desert,  and  then  re-peopled  by  "  the  rem- 
nant of  the  house  of  Judah."     Here,  on  this  rich  soU, 
wasted  by  war,  the  elect  remnant  should  find  pastures 
for  their  flocks,  and  build  huts  for  shepherds  and  folds 
for  sheep. 

Only  four  of  these  five  cities  are  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  (verse  4) :  Gath  is  omitted.  If  we  ask,  why  ? 
the  answer  supplies  a  valuable  hiut  on  the  limits  of 
inspiration.  For  the  answer  is,  that  a  law  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  law  of  parallelism,  which  demanded  that 
clauses  and  lines  should  go  in  couples,  only  allowed  four 
to  be  mentioned.  Try  how  you  will,  you  cannot  arrange 
jive  names  in  couples.  And  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phet bowed  to  this  necessity,  submitted  to  this  restric- 
tion :  teaching  us  that  the  Divine  inspiration  may  be, 
and  is,  limited  not  only  by  the  infirmities  of  the  human 
nature  through  which  it  works,  but  even  by  the  laws  of 
poetic  speech,  by  the  exigencies  of  literary  form.  "The 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  jjrophets." 

On  all  these  cities  there  is  to  fall  one  do»m;  but  to 
each  of  them  that  one  and  the  selfsame  doom  is  variously 
announced.  To  two  of  these,  Gaza  and  Ekren,  the  doom 
is  conveyed  by  a  pun,  or  play  on  words,  such  as  con- 
stantly recurs  in  Hebrew  prophecy,  even  when  its  tones 
are  most  solemn  and  tragic;  these  flashes  of  humour 
rendering  the  darkness  through  which  they  dart  the 
more  profound.  "  Gaza  shall  he  forsaken,^'  we  read;  but 
Zephaniah  said,  "  Azzah  shall  be  azvhdh  (forsaken):"  we 
read,  "  EJcron  shall  be  rooted  up ;  "  but  Zephaniah  said, 
"  Ekron  shall  be  te  dqer  (rooted  out,  torn  out  of  its 
soU) : "  in  each  of  these  clauses,  the  two  leading  words 
of  the  clause  are  from  the  same  root,  and  the  fate  of  the 
city  is  indicated  by  a  pun  on  its  name.  To  the  other 
two  cities  the  doom  is  announced  in  literal  terms : 
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"  Ashkelon  shall  become  a  desert ;  as  for  Ashdod,  they 
sJiall  be  driven  out  at  noon-day;"  but  the  latter  sen- 
tence contains  an  allusion  which  needs  to  be  explained. 
In  the  sultry  East,  noonday  is  a  period  of  repose.  As 
exposure  to  the  sun's  fierce  rays  often  proves  fatal,  the 
Orientals  commonly  sleep  through  the  meridian  in  the 
coolest  and  most  shaded  rooms.  To  say  that  Ashdod 
woTild  be  driven  out  at  noon,  was  therefore  to  say,  that 
when  its  inhabitants  deemed  themselves  most  secure, 
when  evil  was  least  expected  and  would  prove  most 
fatal,  the  judgment  of  God  would  overtake  them. 

From  this  detailed  denunciation  of  doom,  the  prophet 
passes,  in  verse  5,  to  a  general  denunciation.  "Woe" 
is  to  descend  on  all  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tract  by 
the  Sea  ;"  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  the  ban  which  He 
had  pronounced,  was  to  fall  on  them,  and  beneath  the 
woes  of  this  Divine  ban  they  would  wither  away  till  no 
survivor  was  left.  But  here  again  Zephaniah  uses  terms 
unfamiliar  to  us,  and  even  misleading,  although  they 
were  chosen  for  the  express  pui-pose  of  giving  point 
and  force  to  his  thoughts,  and  adding  new  weight  to 
his  denunciation.  "Wo  do  not  see,  at  the  fii-st  glance — 
how  should  we  ? — that "  the  nation  of  the  Kerethites  "  is 
but  another  name  for  the  Philistines.;  nor  do  we  see  why 
he  should  select  an  antique  and  obsolete  name,  such  as 
''Canaan,"  for  "the  land  of  the  PhUistines."  Never- 
theless, his  terms  grow  perfectly  simple  so  soon  as  we 
get  the  clue  to  them.  He  calls  the  Philistines  Kerethites 
(goi  K^rethim),  because  this  was  the  name  of  one  of 
their  great  families  or  clans,  the  Kretan  clan  ;  and  he 
selects  this  imusual  epithet  for  the  whole  race  to  denote 
that  it  was  devoted  to  kdrath,  or  extermination.  It  is 
another  instance  of  that,  habit  of  using  the  omens  in 
names,  of  playing  on  etymologies,  of  which  we  havo  so 
many  illustrations  in  Hebrew  poetiy.  It  is  for  a  similar 
reason  that  he  revives  the  ancient  name  Canaan,  and 
applies  it  to  one  district  of  the  land.  He  calls  "the 
Tract  by  the  Sea,"  "  the  land  of  the.  Philistines,"  Canaan, 
in  order  to  convey  the  hint  that  its  present  inhabitants, 
like  the  aboriginal  Canaanites,  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion because  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  is  now  full. 

fn  short,  every  epithet  in  this  5th  verse  is  selected 
with  a  \-iew  of  deepening  the  gloom  of  its  terrible  de- 
nunciation with  veiled  suggestions  of  a  judgment  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  express.  The  inspired  poet  is 
not  content  to  say,  sans  phrase,  that  the  Philistines  are 
utterly  to  perish  under  the  woes  of  the  Di\Tne  ban ; 
even  this  ten-or  must  be  enhanced  by  teiTors  drawn 
from  the  latent  omen  of  the  Kerethite  name  and  from 
the  ancient  Canaanite  traditions. 

In  verse  5,  then,  Zej)haniah  has  relapsed  into  his 
sternest,  blackest  mood.  And  yet,  mark  once  more  how 
moods  of  mercy  struggle  up  against  the  tide  of  his 
burning  indignation ;  how  the  tender  tones  of  compas- 
sion blend  with  and  soar  above  the  tones  of  judgment. 
What  soft  pastoral  images  break  upon  us  in  verse 
6  !  This  once  fertile  Tract  by  the  Sea,  thickly  dotted 
with  the  crowded  hives  of  human  industry,  with  fair 
cities  inhabited  by  free  brave  men,  afterwards  a  desert 
accursed  by  God  and  abandoned  by  man,  "  shall  become 
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pastures,  with  huts  for  shepherds  and  folds  for  sheep." 
Through  the  moimtain  gorges  the  flocks  of  the  restored 
Hebrews  will  tleseeud  on  the  green  flowery  plains, 
knowing  no  want,  fearing  no  evil,  because  the  shcjiherds 
go  before  them  with  staff  and  rod.  And  how  the  sug- 
gestions of  peace  and  hope  breathed  by  this  verse  are 
confirmed  by  the  next  (ver.  71  !  As  yet,  indeed,  we 
hear  of  no  mercy  for  the  Philistines ;  but  we  do  hear, 
amid  the  thunders  of  judgment,  a  voice  which  speaks 
comfortably  to  Israel.  A  remnant  of  Judah  is  to  be 
saved,  and  to  possess  the  gates  of  its  enemies.  In 
chapter  i.,  verses  8,  9,  God  had  threatened  to  "visit" 
the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  now  he  promises  to 
"visit"'  them:  the  same  Hebrew  verb  is  used'in  both 
places ;  but  now,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  construction 
ipdqad  construed  with  an  accusative  of  the  person  in- 
stead of  with  al),  the  verb  itself  shows  that  God  is 
about  to  visit  them  in  grace.  And  the  grammatical 
hint  is  expanded  ui  the  words  which  follow:  God  is 
about  to  visit  them  that  he  may  "  tiirn  their  captivity," 
as  he  turned  that  of  Job,  by  giving  them  freedom  for 
bondage,  peace  for  war,  wealth  for  want.  The  peace 
and  abundance  of  this  happier  time  are  charmingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  clauses  of  verse  7.  The  prophet 
slightly  changes  the  figure  of  the  pre^'ious  verse.  There 
he  had  depicted  the  redeemed  Hebrews  as  descending 
with  their  flocks  on  the  pastures  of  the  Tract  by  the 
Sea ;  now  he  speaks  of  them  as  themselves  the  flock  of 
the  Di\'ine  Shepherd.  They  are  to  "  feed  "  through  the 
day  on  the  broad  rich  pastures  which  open  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  aro  guarded  by  the 
lofty  range  of  inland  hills ;  and  "  at  evening  "  they  are 
to  "  he  down"  in  folds  built  from  the  ruined  houses  and 
temples  of  their  fiercest  and  most  inveterate  foes ;  while 
He  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  keeps  watch  over 
them,  that  they  may  rest  unalarmed. 

This  note  of  mercy  toward  Judah  we  shall  hear 
again  and  again,  amid  the  angi-y  discords  of  the  doom 
which  destroys  their  enemies,  until,  at  last,  it  swells 
into  a  song  of  mercy  for  all  races,  even  for  those  who 
have  been  most  hai*dy  in  their  defiance  of  heaven. 

From  the  doom  of  the  Philistines,  Zex^haniah  passes 
to  (2)  Tlie  Boom  on  Moab  and  Ammon  (chap.  ii. 
vs.  8—10). 

"  I  have  heard  the  abuse  of  Moab, 
And  the  revilings  of  the  sons  of  Ammon, 
Who  have  reviled  my  people. 
And  boasted  against  their  boundary. 
Wherefore,  as  I  live,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
The  God  of  Israel, 
Verily  Moab  shall  become  like  Sodom, 
And  the  sons  of  Ammon  like  Gomorrah, — 
A  region  of  nettles  and  saltpits. 
And  a  desert  for  ever : 
The  remnant  of  my  people  shall  plunder  them. 
And  the  residue  of  my  nation  shall  possess  them. 
This  shall  come  on  them  for  their  pride, 
Because  they  have  despised  and  boasted  against  the  people  of 
Jehovah  of  Hosts. " 

The  prophet  turns  fi-om  the  west  to  the  east;  and 
on  the  east,  as  on  the  west,  the  heavens  are  dark  with 
portentous  clouds.  Beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  south 
of  the  land  of  Gilead  (which  was  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Israel),  and  therefore  to  the  east  of  the 


kingdom  of  Judah,  from  Gilead  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  stretched  a  fine  mountain-land 
of  pasture.  The  large  downs  which  spread  over  and  be- 
tween its  ranges  were,  from  primitive  times,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  It  was  exactly  adapted 
to  their  necessities,  since  it  was  capable  of  sustaining 
the  vast  flocks  on  which  they  themselves  depended  for 
support;  while  it  gave  fuU  scope  to  the  wandering 
habits  which  were  in  their  very  blood.  To  this  day, 
that  fertile  and  elevated  district,  forty  or  fifty  miles  in 
length  by  ten  or  twelve  in  breadth,  the  Belka  of  the 
modern  Arabs,  is  no  less  eminently  fitted  for  pastoral 
pursuits  than  the  maritime  plains  of  Philistia,  on  the 
opposite  border  of  Palestine,  are  for  the  uses  of  agricul- 
ture. The  descendants  of  Lot,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  early  took  possession 
of  this  rich  lofty  pasture-land.  From  the  first,  they 
showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  sons  of  Abraham ; 
from  the  time  of  Balak,  the  Moabitish  king  who  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  tents  of  Israel,  they  were  for  ever 
cursing  Israel,  till  "  the  abuse  of  Moab  and  the  revilings 
of  the  sons  of  Ammon"  grew  to  be  proverbial.  Nor 
did  they  only  revile  the  sacred  people ;  they  also  "  boasted 
against  their  boundary,"  making  raids  into  Gilead,^ 
and  even  crossing  the  rapid  Jordan  to  harass  and 
plunder  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  so  often  as  these  were 
weakened  and  distressed  by  foreign  foes.  The  pride  of 
these  wealthy  sheepmasters  and  shepherds,  their  lofti- 
ness, their  haughtiness  of  heai-t,  the  arrogance  and 
insolence  of  their  bearing,  are  a  constant  theme  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.^  This  pride  was  to  be  humbled. 
Because  they  despised  and  boasted  against  the  people 
of  Jehovah-Zebaoth,  a  heavy  doom  was  coming  on  them. 
They  should  be  made  like  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Those  cities,  once  so  proud,  and  so 
impious  in  their  pride,  were  now  entombed  in  the  depths 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  very  sea  on  wliich  the  mountains 
of  Ammon  and  Moab  looked  down.  Even  mth  that 
terrible  warning  always  beneath  their  eyes,  the  sons  of 
Moab  and  Ammon  had  despised  warning;  they  had 
refused  correction;  they  had  nm'sed  their  pride,  and 
cherished  an  insolent  hostility  and  contempt  for  the 
people  of  Jehovah.  They  must  take  the  result,  the  due 
reward,  of  their  deeds  in  a  fate  hke  that  of  the  ancient 
"cities  of  the  Plain."  Their  rich  pastm-es  should  be 
turned  into  a  desert,  a  region  of  nettles  and  saltpits,  in 
which  nothing  would  thrive.  Jehovah  pledges  himself 
to  inflict  this  destruction  upon  them  with  an  oath : 
"  Verily  .  .  .  as  I  live  .  .  .  Moab  shall  become 
like  Sodom,  and  the  sons  of  Ammon  hke  Gomorrah." 

But  even  as  we  Hstento  this  inevitable  and  terrible 
doom,  we  once  more  hear  the  voice  of  mercy.  If  there 
can  bo  no  escape  for  Moab  and  Ammon,  at  least  the 
sons  of  Judah  shall  get  good.  "  The  remnant  of  my 
people  shall  plunder  them ;  and  the  residue  of  my 
nation  shall  possess  them."  A  huudi-ed  years  before 
these  words  were  uttered,  Isaiah  had  predicted  that 
when  the  Lord  had  mercy  on  his  people,  and  restored 
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them  to  their  own  land,  they  should  take  strangers  and 
possess  them  for  servants  and  handmaidens,  that  they 
should  "take  them  captive  whose  captives  they  were;" 
that  "  strangers  should  stand  and  feed  their  flocks,  and 
the  sons  of  the  aliens  bo  their  ploughmen  and  viue- 
di-essers."^  And  now  Zephaniah  predicts  that,  among 
the  strangers  and  sons  of  aliens  who  should  become  the 
serfs  of  Judah,  were  their  ancient  enemies  of  Moab  and 
Ammon.  Just  as  the  elect  people  are  to  find  pastm-es 
in  the  Tract  by  the  Sea,  "  with  huts  for  shepherds  and 
folds  for  sheep,"  to  feed  on  the  substance  of  the  Philis- 
tiaes,  and  to  lie  down  La  the  deserted  houses  of  Ashke- 
lon ;  so  also  they  are  to  grow  rich  on  the  spoils  of  Moab 
and  Ammon,  and  to  reduce  even  these  inveterate  and 
insolent  foes  to  bondage. 

There  is  a  promise  in  this  doom,  then,  a  promise 
bright  with  hope  for  as  many  of  the  Hebrews  as  were 
loyal  to  their  Divine  King.  But  does  God  care  only 
for  Hebrews  ?  Is  the  whole  world  to  be  sacrificed  to 
them  ?  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father,"  whatevev 
our  race  or  blood  ?  and  must  not  the  imiversal  Father 
have  mercy  and  grace  for  all  ?  So  far  from  sacrificing 
the  whole  world  to  the  Hebrews,  when  they  finally 
refused  to  be  the  ministers  and  prophets  of  his  saving 
truth  to  aU  the  families  of  the  earth,  He  sacrificed  them 
to  the  good  of  the  world.  If  they  were  chosen,  it  was 
that  they  might  serve,  that  they  might  be  a  blessing 
to  the  human  race  ;  if  they  are  cast  away,  it  is  because 
they  were  perverting  the  blessing  that  was  in  them  to  a 
curse.  Terrible  as  are  the  judgments  ho  denounces  on 
heathen  empii-es,  Zephaniah  reserves  his  heaviest  doom 
for  the  elect  race  ;  "  judgment  begins  at  the  House  of 
God;"  and  whether  he  denounce  judgment  on  heathen 
or  Hebrew,  he  is  sure  that  judgment  is  mercy,  and  the 
precursor  of  mercy — that  it  is  but  as  the  knife  which 
wounds  that  it  may  heal. 

And  in  verse  11  he  gives  us — ^abruptly,  as  it  were, 
and  before  its  time — his  fii'st  fuU  statement  of  the 
merciful  Divine  intention  of  the  judgments  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  pronounce.  He  stands  on  his  tower 
of  vision.  He  has  glanced  east  and  west  to  find  the 
horizon  dark  with  storms,  which,  if  they  are  to  bring 
new  fruitfuluess  to  the  house  of  Judah,  are  to  beat 
down  other  races  to  the  dust.  Artistically  speaking, 
I  suppose  the  prophet  ought  to  complete  the  circle  of 
doom,  to  carry  our  eyes  to  the  storms  lowering  on  the 
north  and  the  south,  as  weU  as  on  the  west  and  the 
east,  before  he  refieves  our  heai-ts  with  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  "clear  shining  after  the  rain,"  that, 
after  the  night  of  judgment,  there  ■vviU  dawn  a  morning 
of  benediction.  But  he  can  no  longer  refrain  himseK ; 
the  secret  of  mercy  must  have  way  and  declare  itself. 
And  so,  when  he  has  but  half  completed  his  appointed 
round,  he  breaks  upon  us  with  the  interjected  song : 

"  Terrible  is  Jehovah  over  them  ! 
For  he  famisheth  all  the  gods  of  the  earth, 
That  all  the  isles  of  the  heathen, 
Every  one  from,  its  place,  may  viorship  Him." 

This  is  the  very  climax  of  his  poem ;  and  in  chapter 

1  Isa.  xiv.  2 ;  Isi.  5. 


iii.,  verses  9  to  20,  he  reaches  it  in  a  more  gradual  and 
artistic  way.  Here,  it  seems  to  burst  from  him  as 
though  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself ;  no  longer 
hide  from  us  "  the  secret  strain "  which  was  making 
melody  in  his  heart  amid  the  loud  uproars  of  doom. 
And  sui-ely  it  is  a  true  melody  "  of  the  everlasting 
chime,"  sui-ely  it  is  in  veiy  deed  "an  eternal  truth" 
which  the  faith  of  the  prophet  here  makes  "  present 
fact "  to  him.  Veiled  behind  the  great  natm-al  forces 
of  the  imiverse,  and  those  inscrutable  but  nresistible 
tides  of  thought,  of  social  and  political  tendency,  on  and 
before  which  we  ai'e  but  as  straws  on  the  wind  or 
bubble^  on  the  sea,  God  often  seems  very  "  terrible  over 
US;"  he  seems  to  be  smiting  down  our  "gods,"  all  that 
we  hold  dearest  and  most  precious.  And  when  we  are 
thus  filled  with  the  fear  that  bringeth  bondage  and  hath 
torment,  how  shaU.  we  be  recovered  to  the  freedom  of 
obedience  and  hope,  unless  we  know  that  God  is  de- 
stroying the  false  objects  of  devotion  which,  ignorantly 
or  wilfully,  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves,  in  order  that 
we  may  turn  to  Him  in  whom  alone  we  can  rest,  and  fix 
our  hearts  there  where  only  om*  true  peace  is  to  be 
found  ?  A  mere  ^promise  of  mercy  in  and  after  judg- 
ment would  not  suffice,  for  promises  are  conditional; 
and  as  we  might  only  too  possibly  fail  to  satisfy  th& 
conditions  of  the  promise,  we  should  still  be  haimted 
by  the  fear  lest,  after  all,  we  should  miss  the  blessing 
of  the  promise.  What  we  want,  that  which  alone  can 
meet  our  need,  is  a  law,  a  general,  an  universal  law.  "We 
want,  we  crave,  to  know  that,  apart  from  any  goodness 
or  constancy  of  goodness  in  ourselves,  the  Divine  judg- 
ments always  have  a  purpose  and  subserve  an  end  of 
mercy.  No  special  act  or  acts  of  grace  will  comfort  us 
with  hope  like  a  law  of  the  Divine  government ;  favour 
or  gi'ace  might  faU  us,  but  the  law  of  God  endureth 
for  ever. 

And  the  immense  value  of  this  verse  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  reveals  a  law,  a  constant  and  invariable  law, 
of  the  Divine  government.  The  verse  stands  alone,  and 
is  complete  in  itself.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  place  of  van- 
tage, a  point  of  rest,  to  which  the  prophet  has  risen, 
and  from  which  he  contemplates  not  simply  the  dooms 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  or  the  dooms  of  which  he  is 
about  to  speak,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  DiAine 
Providence.  And  as  he  looks  before  and  after,  as  he 
recalls  the  past  and  projects  himself  into  the  future,  he 
finds  this  to  be  a  law  of  human  histoiy,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  God  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption ;  that  God  intends  them  to  recover  men  from 
error  to  truth,  from  sin  to  holiness.  They  answer  to 
the  convulsions  and  storms  of  the  natui'al  world,  and 
serve  to  disperse  the  foul  infectious  which  brood  over 
the  homes  of  men,  to  raise  them  to  happier  conditions, 
and  to  pour  roimd  them  a  more  vital  air.  God  is 
terrible,  he  says,  but  ten-ible  only  that  He  may  be 
meroifid.  He  famishes  the  false  gods,  whose  service 
is  bondage,  starves  them  out  of  the  world,  that  men 
may  freely  worship  the  only  wise  and  true  God.  For 
the  moment,  at  least,  the  Hebrew  Seer  rises  far  above 
aU  local  or  national  prejudices,  and  proclaims  a  blessing 
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which  belongs,  not  to  tho  Jew  only,  but  to  all  tho 
world. 

"All  the  ISLES  of  the  heathen,"  or  "of  the  Gentiles,'" 
is  an  opithot  taken  from  tho  islands  and  coast-lands  of 
Europe  at  which  tho  Hebrew  ships  had  touched,  and 
was  commonly  used  by  the  prophets  {e.g.  Isa.  xli.  1) 
to  denote  the  whole  of  heathendom,  all  races  save  the 
Jewish  race.  It  is  a  fashion  of  speech  with  all  early 
travellers.  In  The  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  for  example;  and  in  The  Book  of  Ser 
Marco  Polo,  many  great  countries,  and  even  continents, 
are  called  "islands,"  simi)ly  because  only  their  ports 
and  coasts  wci-e  known. 

The  "gods"  of  these  heathen  races  were  to  bo 
"famished"  or  "made  lean"  by  Jehovah;  that  is, 
those  who  worshipped  them,  those  who  bountifully 
supplied  theu'  altars  with  sacrifices  on  which  they  grew 
fat,  were  to  be  destroyed  or  corrected  by  the  Divine 
judgment.  The  altars  would  no  longer  steam  with 
blood  and  wine ;  and  the  gods  would  jnue  away,  and 
vanish  into  their  original  nothingness,  when  they  no 
longer  ruled  in  tho  imaginations  of  men,  nor  were  sus- 
■\ained  by  their  offerings.  The  false  gods  being  starved, 
the  tnie  God  would  come  forth  f i-om  his  place,  unclothe 
Himself  of  the  terrors  by  which  He  had  compelled  tho 
attention  of  men,  reveal  Himself  in  the  fulness  of  his 
compassion,  and  win  all  the  heathen  races,  every  one 
from  its  place,  to  worship  Him. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  Divine  method,  of  the  way 
God  takes  with  men.  And  the  great  comfort,  the  great 
value  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  law,  that  God  will  act  on  it 
whatever  men  do  or  forbear  to  do.  That  there  is  a 
pure.  Divine,  Almightywill  penetrating  and  pervading 
tho  whole  course  of  tho  human  story,  working  in  and 
through  all  men  toward  a  foreseen  end  of  mercy,  an 
end  which  comprises  the  salvation  of  mankind — this  is 
a  solid  ground  on  which  to  build  our  hopes,  whether 
for  ourselves  or  for  the  world.  And  it  surely  is  very 
striking  that  this  law  should  be  stated  here,  that  this 
light  of  life  should  arise  in  a  darkness  so  profound; 
that,  amid  the  harsh  thunders  of  a  doom  launched 
against  all  the  empires  of  the  ancient  woi-ld,  we  should 
hear  a  harmony  so  clear  and  sweet  and  full  that  it 
makes  all  discords  tributary  to  itself ;  that  even  as  the 
storm  of  judgment  goes  crashing  round  the  whole  horizon 
wo  shoidd  see,  even  for  a  moment,  the  gracious  bow  of 
hope  shining  in  peaceful  splendour  across  the  darkened 
sky,  making  tho  very  liglitnings  look  dull  and  coarse 
before  a  ])eauty  so  pure,  so  supreme.' 
(3)  The  Doom  of  Ethiopia  (verso  12). 

"  Also  ye,  0  ye  Ciisliiles, 
Slain  by  my  sword  are  ye  I " 


1  I  never  but  once  saw  a  flash  of  lightning  strike  right  athwart 
the  arc  of  the  r.iinbow.  Many  of  my  readers  may  never  have  seen 
it.  And  to  them  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  figure  here  used  is 
accurately  true.  Ou  the  autumn  evening  on  which  I  saw  the  bow 
crossed  by  the  hfthtning,  the  electric  fire,  which  ordinarily  looks 
so  pure,  intense,  bright,  grew  positively  gross  and  impure  in  con- 
trast with  the  perfect  and  serene  tones  of  the  rainbow.  The 
lightning  looked  theatrical— that  at  least  was  the  impression  it 
made  at  the  moment ;  the  rainbow  alone  was  real. 


At  this  point  wo  aro  drawn  back  into  the  gloom  from 
which  we  had  for  a  moment  escaped.  Zophaniah  has 
to  complete  his  circuit.  Ho  has  travelled  east  and  west ; 
ho  now  completes  his  round  by  denouncing  judgment 
on  tho  nations  of  tho  north  and  south.  At  tho  south 
ho  merely  aims  a  blow  in  passing  ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  far  it  reaches.  Zophaniah  does  not  mention 
Edom,  which  lay  immediately  to  the  south  of  Judah, 
although  the  Edomites  were  the  constant  enemies  of 
tho  Jews,  and  were  therefore  a  constant  mark  for  tho 
denunciations  of  tho  Hebrew  prophets.  Nor  does  ho 
invoke  judgment  on  Egyj)t,  the  southern  foe  which  had 
often  warred  against  Israel,  and  tho  very  name  of  which 
had  become  a  typo  of  insolent  hostility  to  the  chosen 
people.  He  travels  to  tho  utmost  limit  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  hurls  his  curt  ringing  anathema  at  Cush,  or 
Ethiopia,  the  southernmost  kingdom  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  Even  the  remote,  but  by  no  means  "  blame- 
less, Ethiopians"  are  not  to  escape  tho  judgment  which 
is  to  sweep  away  "  the  sinners  and  theii*  offences  "  from 
the  whole  earth.  Tho  "  sword  "  of  tho  Lord  is  to  reach 
even  to  them.  As  though  ho  felt  he  could  not  linger, 
with  a  bold  impersonation,  Zophaniah  speaks  in  tho 
name  of  Jehovah — "  Slain  by  my  sword  are  ye,"  and 
addresses  himscK  directly  to  the  southern  race — '"  Also 
ye,  O  ye  Cushites."  With  this  curt  imperative  pro- 
clamation of  war  against  the  south,  Zophaniah  passes 
on  to  elaborate — 

(4)  Tlie  Doom  on  Assyria  (verses  13 — 15). 

"  And  He  will  stretch  his  hand  over  the  north. 
And  destroy  Assyria  ; 
He  will  also  make  Nineveh  a  barren  waste, 
An  arid  waste,  like  the  desert ; 
And  herds  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her, 
Wild  beasts  of  every  kind  in  droves  ; 
Pelicans  and  hedgehogs  lodge  on  their  capitals ; 
Birds  sing  from  the  windows  ; 
Eubbish-heaps  lie  ou  the  thresholds, 
For  the  cedar-work  is  laid  bare. 
This  is  the  city,  the  exulting  city,  the  impregnable  city. 
Which  said  in  her  heart, 
'  I,  and  no  other.' 
How  is  she  become  a  desolation, 
A  lair  of  wild  beasts  ! 
Every  one  that;  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss. 
And  swing  his  hand." 

But  why  this  haste  ?  Why  cannot  the  prophet  tarry 
to  impress  tho  Ethiopian  doom  upon  us  by  graphic 
touches  such  as  those  ^vith  which  ho  has  already 
stirred  our  imagination  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
I  suppose  to  be,  that,  during  tho  period  of  its  culmi- 
nation, Assyria /asciwaiecZ  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Each 
in  turn  is  moved  to  his  loftiest  utterances  as  lie  contem- 
plates its  splendours,  tho  vastness  of  its  dominion,  the 
wisdom  of  its  policy,  the  fierceness  of  its  military 
ardour,  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings  and 
works,  its  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  the  luxuviousncss 
of  its  civilisation.  From  Isaiah  onward,  till  "  the  goodly 
fellowship  "  is  well-nigh  complete,  this  vast  Assyrian 
empire,  and  especially  its  capital  city,  drew  and  possessed 
their  thoughts.  There  are  few  grander  poems,  oven  in 
the  Old  Testament,  than  the  poems  which  depict  its 
glory  and  foretell  its  doom.  And  Zophaniah,  though  he 
gives  but  three  verses  to  it,  rises  to  the  full  height  of  his 
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power  as  lie  handles  this  theme.  There  is  indeed  almost 
a  modern  tone  in  the  graphic  and  picturesque  phrases 
in  which  he  depicts  the  judgment  which  is  to  fall  on 
the  great  city  in  which  so  many  Hebrew  captives  had 
wept,  the  exulting  city,  the  impregnable  city,  which 
held  itself  to  be  sacred  and  unrivalled ;  in  short,  the 
Paris  of  the  antique  world. 

Drawn  from  the  distant  and  all  but  unknown  Ethiopia 
in  the  south  by  the  attraction  of  his  approaching  theme, 
Zcphaniah  hastens  to  depict  the  storm  which  was  to 
sweep  over  the  great  northern  empire.^  Assyria,  al- 
though so  strong  and  so  proud  in  its  strength,  is  to  be 
utterly  laid  waste.  The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  most 
populous,  warlike,  ambitious,  and  cultivated  of  Eastern 
races,  is  to  be  exterminated.  And  Nineveh,  its  wonder- 
ful capital,  so  massively  built,  so  splendidly  and  curiously 
adorned,  so  secure  in  its  impregnable  defences,  is  to 
become  an  arid  and  barren  waste,  over  which  men  will 
pass  without  so  much  as  dreaming  of  the  ruins  and 
treasures  that  lie  beneath  their  feet.  As  he  peers  into 
the  future,  the  progress  of  this  incredible  doom — its 
successive  stages  and  salient  features — rise  and  pass 
before  the  prophet's  eyes.  He  sees  the  city,  which  now 
exults  in  the  stir  and  tumult  of  her  streets  and  wars, 
which  accoimts  of  herself  as  sacred  and  incomparable, 
and  saith  in  her  heart,  "  I,  and  no  other  !"  that  is,  "  I 
have  no  equal,  no  rival !" — he  sees  this  proud  inviolable 
city  assailed,  overcome,  destroyed.  Her  forts  and  walls 
crumble  down.  Herds  crouch  where  once  ran  broad 
streets  loud  with  the  wheels  of  traffic  or  the  tramp  of 
armies.  Wild  beasts  wander  and  climb  about  the  fallen 
stones,  seeking  a  prey  or  finding  a  covert  within  its 
dismantled  walls.  Pelicans  from  the  neighbouring 
marshes  and  hedgehogs  from  the  adjacent  fields  make 
their  homes  in  the  sculptured  capitals  of  her  fallen 
columns.  Birds  perch  and  sing  on  the  lintels  of  the 
broken  windows.  The  thresholds  of  house  and  temple  are 
littered  with  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  splendid  marbles  and 
massive  stones  of  its  palaces  have  been  battered  down, 
and  the  costly  cedar  ceilings  and  wainscots  hang  in 
ragged  strips  from  sinking  beams.  And  then  the  sand, 
borne  by  winds  from  the  desert,  gradually  buries  the 
wreck  of  former  grandeui-,  hiding  every  trace  of  its 
magnificence.  Then  the  grasses  and  nettles  spring  up 
in  the  sand;  until,  at  last,  the  immense  and  stately 
city,  which  long  dominated  the  thought  and  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  ancient  world,  becomes  a  mere 
jungle,  a  lair  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  the  traveller,  hasten- 
ing by,  hisses  with  scorn  and  swings  liis  hand,  as  who 
should  say,  "  Well  she  deserved  her  fate !  may  she 
never  rise  again  !  " 

In  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  have  these  "  dooms" 
on  PhUistia  and  Moab,  Ethiopia  and  Assyria,  been  ful- 
filled ?  ISTo  doubt,  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit  by  whom 
Zephaniah  was  inspired  intended  them  to  be  executed 


1  Assyria  was  norfh-east  of  Judah  rather  than  north.  But  pro- 
bably because  the  Assyrian  armies  inarched  through  Syria  and 
the  northern  districts  of  Palestine,  when  advancing'  against  Jeru- 
salem, the  Hebrew  prophets  commonly  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  as 
"  the  Northerner,"  or  as  "  him  of  the  North." 


in  past  ages  of  the  world,  they  have  been  fulfilled,  ful- 
filled to  their  utmost  verge,  although,  except  in  the  case 
of  Nineveh,  we  cannot  exactly  trace  out  the  historical 
fulfilment.  Speaking  broadly,  and  in  general  terms, 
the  Tract  by  the  Sea,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  was 
turned  into  a  desert  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and  the  Crusaders.  Much  of 
it,  I  believe,  is  in  rough  pasttire  to  this  day,  though 
in  parts  it  is  once  more  cultivated  and  bears  out  its 
ancient  reputation  for  fertility.  The  people  of  Moab 
and  Ammon,  too,  were  at  last,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
conquered  by  the  Jews.  The  rich  pastures  of  their 
downs  have  sunk,  in  many  places,  into  a  region  of 
nettles  and  salt-pits,  although  these  lofty  grassy  downs 
are  still  frequented  by  the  Arabs  and  their  flocks.  But 
neither  Philistia  nor  Moab,  so  far  as  we  know,  over 
became  the  permanent  possession  of  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  still  less  have  their  inhabitants  been  incorporated 
with  the  people  of  God.  Preliminary  and  partial  ful- 
filments of  the  prophet's  words  there  have  been ;  but 
the  great,  the  spiritual,  fulfilment  is  yet  to  come.  When, 
at  last,  the  Lord  "  turns  the  capti\-ity  of  Judah,"  when 
the  Israel,  still  rejected  because  still  rejecting  the 
Lord's  Anointed,  shall  be  restored,  then  we  may  expect 
that  all  the  Gentile  races,  of  whom  the  heathen  of  the 
ancient  world  were  representatives,  will  be  conquered 
and  redeemed,  and  "  aU  the  isles  of  the  heathen,  every 
one  from  its  place,  will  worship  Him." 

So,  again,  with  the  doom  on  Cush.  We  have  no 
means  of  verifjnng,  as  the  gainsayer  has  no  means  o£ 
disproving,  its  historical  fulfilment.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  indeed,  that  "the  Cushitcs  spread  along 
tracts  extending  from  the  Upper  Nile  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris."  And,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  were 
"  slain  by  the  sword"  when  the  Assyi'ian  empire  was 
destroyed  by  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians.  But  we 
cannot  point  to  any  definite  period  or  event  in  which 
the  prediction  of  Zephaniah  was  fulfilled. 

The  one  doom  which  we  know  to  have  been  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter  is  that  on  Nineveh.  "  That 
great  city,"  through  which  Jonah  travelled  a  three  days' 
journey,  was  not  simply  the  largest  city  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Nineveh 
was  also  the  name  of  a  district,  twenty-five  miles  long 
by  fifteen  broad,  which  included  four  large  cities,  be- 
sides villages  and  forts,  within  its  protecting  walls ;  and 
about  six  centuries  before  Christ,  this  vast  populous 
district  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Medes 
funder  Cyaxares)  and  the  Chaldeans  (under  Nabopo- 
lassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar).  So  complete 
was  the  destruction,  that,  with  a  startling  abruptness, 
the  great  city  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
its  very  ruins  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Only 
two  centuries  afterward,  Xenophon,  in  the  famous  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand,  passed  over  its  site  without 
so  much  as  learning  its  name,  though  he  heard  some 
dim  tradition  of  its  former  greatness  and  its  fate.  And 
till  thirty  years  ago  it  remained  buried  in  oblivion,  as 
in  sand.      In   1766,  Niebuhr  stood  on  the  bridge   of 
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the  Tigris,  and  gazed  on  some  mounds  on  the  eastern 
bank,  which  he  took  to  bo  acclivities  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  Nature  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1842 
that  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Botta  dug  into  these 
mounds,  and  exhumed  and  interpreted  the  remains 
which  toll  the  story  of  the  city's  ancient  greatness 
and  luxury  and  culture  with  a  power  beyond  that  of 
words. 
This  doom,  then,  the  doom  on  Assyria,  was  speedily 


and  literally  fulfilled.  But,  surely,  a  larger  fulfilment 
awaits  it.  For  in  Nineveh,  as  in  other  ancient  empu-es, 
the  Hebrew  prophets  saw  the  representative  for  the 
time  then  present  of  all  the  great  world-powers  which 
exalt  themselves  against  God.  Till  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  rise  and  merge  into  the  kingdom  of  our  God 
and  of  his  Christ,  the  triumph  of  these  ancient  pro- 
phecies, their  final  and  victorious  fulfilment,  will  not 
have  come. 


ANIMALS   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

BT    THE   EEV.    W.    HOUGHTON,    M.A.,    F.L.S.,    EECTOK    OF    PRESTON,    SALOP. 


THE    BEARDED   VTJLTUEE. 

[he  bearded  vulture,  or  Idmmergeier  ("lamb- 
\-ulture  '■)  of  the  Germans  (so  called  from 
the  destruction  the  bird  causes  amongst 
sheep  and  lambs),  the  Grjpa'etus  barbatus 
of  ornithologists,  is  with  much  reason  identified  with 
the  Hebrew  word  peres,  mentioned  amongst  the  unclean 
birds  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12,   translated    in 
our  version  by  the  word  "  ossif  rage,  "i.e.  "bone -breaker." 
The  Hebrew  word  is  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  break," 
and  the  bearded  vulture  well  merits  this  name.      Mr. 
W.  H.  Simpson  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this 
bird's  habits  in  the  Ibis  (vol.  ii.,  p.  282).     He  says,  "  He 
is  not  a  demonstrative  bird  like  the  griffon,  who  may 
be  seen  sailing  about  at  a  great  height  in  the  air,  some- 
times alone,  but  more  often  in  troops  of  from  half  a 
dozen  to  fifty,  revolving  in  endless  circles  round  each 
other,  that  no  corner  may  remain  unseen.     The  lammer- 
geier,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  obsei-ved  floating  slowly 
at  a   uniform  level,    close  to  the   cliffs   of  some  deep 
ravine,  where  his  shadow  is  perhaps  projected  on  the 
wall-like  rocks.     .     .     Marrow-bones   are  the  dainties 
he  loves  the  best ;  and  when  the   other  vultures  have 
picked  the  flesh  off  any  animal,  he  comes  in  at  the  end 
of  the  feast  and  swallows  the  bones,  or  breaks  them  and 
swallows  the  pieces,  if  he  cannot  get  the  maiTOw  out 
otherwise.     The  bones  he  cracks  by  taking  them  to  a 
great  height  and  letting  them  fall  iipon  a  stone.     This 
is  probably  the   Inrd  that  dropped  a   tortoise  on  the 
bald  head  of  jioor  old  JGschylus.     Not,  however,  that 
he  restricts  himself  or  ihe  huge  black  infant  that  he 
and  his  mate  are  bringing  up  in  one  of  the  many  holes 
with  which  the  limestone  precipice  abounds,  to  marrow, 
turtle,  bones,  and  similar  delicacies  ;  neither  lamb,  hare, 
nor  kid  comes  amiss  to  him,  though  his  power  of  claw 
and  beak  being  feeble  for  so  large  a  bird,  he  cannot 
tear  his  meat  like  other  vultures  and  eagles.     To  make 
amends  for  this,  his  powers  of   deglutition  are  enor- 
mous."    Mr.  Simpson,  who  was  travelling  in  Greece, 
was  told  by  a  native  that  an  old  axc-head   had  been 
foimd  in  this  bird's  stomach,  and  humorously  remarks 
that  the  meeting  of  the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver  must 
have  been  very  affecting. 

This  vnlture  has   the   character   of  attacking   such 


animals  as  lambs,  kids,  and  even  sometimes  men,  and 
trying  to  force  them  down  the  cliffs.  Mr.  Gould  says 
the  lammergeier  "  refuses  flesh  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion unless  sharply  pressed  by  hunger ;  hence  Nature 
has  limited  this  species  as  to  numbers ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  vultures  who  are  destined  to  clear 
the  earth  from  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  thus  render  the  utmost  service  to  man  in  the 
coiintries  where  they  aboixnd,  she  has  given  an  almost 
illimitable  increase."  This  bird  is  not  common  in 
Palestine,  though  most  of  the  ravines  are  peojiled  by  a 
pair,  and  one  or  two,  according  to  Tristram,  may  be 
observed  in  every  day's  journey.  The  same  wiiter 
repeatedly  watched  a  pair  of  lammergeiers  who  had  an 
eyrie  close  to  the  camp,  passing  and  repassing  in  front 
of  the  tents  for  hours  at  a  time,  invariably  dropping 
something  upon  a  smooth  ledge  of  rock  hard  b^.  For 
several  days  he  imagined  these  were  sticks  the  birds 
were  carrying  to  their  nests ;  but  ultimately  he  discovered 
they  were  picking  up  snakes  and  tortoises,  whose  bodies 
and  shells  they  were  thus  trying  to  bruise  and  break 
in  pieces. 

FALCONIDiE. 

The  falcon  tribe  is  very  numerously  represented  in 
Palestine,  some  of  the  species  occurring  more  abundantly 
than  others.  Of  the  eagles  the  following  kinds  have 
been  observed  : — Aquila  chrysa'etus  or  golden  eagle,  not 
common,  being  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern 
mountain  districts  ;  the  A.  mor/ihiih  or  imperial  eagle, 
not  quite  so  uncommon  as  the  last  named,  a  noble  Ijird, 
easily  recognised  by  its  dark  plumage  and  white  shoul- 
ders ;  the  tawny  eagle  {A.  nccvioides) ;  the  spotted  or 
rough-footed  eagle  {A.  ncevia),  an  occasional  though  very 
rare  visitor  to  our  own  country ;  and  Bonelli's  eagle 
[A.  Bonellii).  These  three  last  species  are  said  to  be 
tolerably  common  in  Palestine,  but  nowhere  in  great 
numbers  together ;  but  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  all 
the  eagles  is  the  Circa'etus  cinereus,  or  short-toed  eagle, 
allied  to  the  C.  brachydadylus,  the  Jean-le-blanc  eagle 
(Buffon)  of  the  fir  forests  of  Europe.  Of  this  short- 
toed  species  Dr.  Tristram  says  there  are  probably  twice 
as  many  in  Palestine  as  of  all  the  other  species  to- 
gether. The  buzzard-like  booted  eagle  {Aqidla pennata) 
also  occurs.     Of  the  genus  Mihus  (kite)  three  species 
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liave  been  noticed — viz.,  the  common  red  kite  or  glead 
of  this  country  {3Iilvus  regalis),  the  M.  niger  or  black 
kite,  and  the  M.  ^gijptius  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
osprey  or  fishing  hawk  [Pandion  haliaetus)  occurs  in 
small  numbers  ;  three  species  of  buzzard,  of  which  the 
Buteo  ferox  is  the  most  common,  are  found;  and  three 
of  the  large  falcons,  the  peregrine  {Falco  peregrinus), 
the  magnificent  sakk'r  {F.  saker),  and  the  lanner  (F. 
lanarius),  summer  visitors  to  Palestine,  too  spai-ingly 
scattered.  Dr.  Tristram  says,  to  claim  a  distinct  notice 
among  the  unclean  birds.  Of  the  harriers  (Circus) 
Dr.  Tristram  says  four  species  are  found ;  he  speaks  of 
the  marsh  (C  ceruginosus  and  the  hen  (C  cyaneus) 
harriers^  as  very  common;  he  thinks  that  the  honey 
buzzard  {Pernis  apivorus)  and  the  goshawk  (Astur 
palumharius)  should  also  be  included  amongst  the 
diurnal  raptores  of  Syria. 


articles  of  diet : — Nesher,peres,  'ozniyydh,  clddh,  ayydh, 
nets,  and  rdJchdm ;  the  first  two  and  the  last  have  been 
already  considered,  and  referred  with  much  probability 
to  the  griffon  vulture,  or  any  of  the  large  eagles,  the 
lammergeier,  and  the  Egyptian  vulture  respectively ;  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  remaining  names. 

'Ozniyydh  is  rendered  "ospray"  in  our  English 
version  in  the  only  two  passages  where  the  word  occurs 
(Lev.  xi.  13 ;  Deut.  xiv.  12).  The  Septuagint  and  the 
Yulgate  give  aAiaieros  (haliaetus),  "  sea-eagle,"  whence 
our  translators'  bird,  the  "  ospray."  Etymologically 
the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  bird  either  of  strong 
sight  or  great  strength.  The  haliaetus  of  the  old 
versions  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the  halaietus  of 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  x.  3),  who  accurately  describes  the 
habits  of  the  osprey.  "  It  j^oises  itself  aloft,  and  the 
moment  it  catches  sight  of  a  fish  in  the   sea  below. 


BATTLE-FIELD,    FEOJI    THE    ASSYRIAN    SCULPTUEES. 

To  the  riglit  is  a  vulture  picking  out  the  eyes  of  a  dead  soldier;  to  the  left  is  the  emhlem  of  the  God  Asshur;    the  figure  in  the  circle 

is  shooting  an  arrow  against  the  enemies  of  Assyria. 


Of  the  hawks  or  smaller  birds  of  prey  several  species  ' 
are  found ;  our  own  pretty  little  kestrel  or  windhover 
(Tinnunculios  alaudarius)  is  the  commonest  of  all ;  the 
T.  cenchris  is  only  a  spring  and  summer  visitor ;  the 
common  sparrow-hawk  of  our  own  country  (Accipiter 
nisus)  is  plentiful,  its  favourite  food  being  marsh- spar- 
rows and  turtle-doves  ;  the  little  Eastern  sparrow-hawk 
(A.  hrevipes)  occurs,  but  not  in  great  numbers ;  the 
hobby  (Falco  subbuteo),  the  red-legged  hobby  (Falco 
rufipes,  Jen.,Brit.Vert.  An.),  the  Falco  Eleonorce  and  the 
black-shouldered  hawk  (Elanus  coeruleus),  occur  here 
and  there  in  pairs  or  small  parties  in  woods  and  olive- 
gardens.  The  followiug  Helai'ew  words  occur  as  desig- 
nating different  kinds  of  diurnal  bii-ds  of  prey  which 
the  Jews  were  commanded  to  hold  in  abomination  as 


^  This  word  (also  vriitten  liarier),  when  applied  to  bare-hunting 
hounds,  is  clearly  derived  from  the  aDimal  pursued ;  when  it  desig- 
nates the  family  of  diurnal-raptorial  birds  is  from  the  A.  S.  liertjian 
herian,  "to plunder,"  "to  vex."  See  Sbaksp.,  Ant.  and  Cleo.,  iii.  3  : 


"  I  repent  me  much 
That  I  so  harried  him;" 


and  compare  "  harass. 


pounces  headlong  upon  it,  and  cleaving  the  water  with 
its  breast,  carries  off  its  booty."  The  osprey  occm-s 
near  the  coast  and  the  rocky  parts  of  the  shore,  but 
not  in  very  great  numbers,  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Jordan  valley  beiug  avoided  by  it.  While 
this  bird  may  be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  name — and 
this  has  the  support  of  the  two  old  versions — it  is  pro- 
bable it  iacluded  other  strong-winged  raptorial  birds, 
such  as  some  of  the  eagles.  Dr.  Tristram  thinks  the 
short-toed  eagle  (Circaetus  cinereus),  so  common  in 
Palestine  at  this  day,  may  possibly  be  included.  This 
is  a  large  and  bold  bird,  -n-ith  owl-like  eyes,  and  feet 
and  toes  covered,  chain-armour  fashion,  with  hard 
reticulated  scales,  which  serve  to  protect  it  against 
the  bite  of  venomous  snakes,  upon  which,  with  lizards 
and  frogs,  it  feeds.  "  It  is  by  preference  a  reptile 
feeder,  and  is  consequently  more  scarce  in  winter,  when 
it  probably  withdraws  into  the  Arabian  deserts  for 
two  or  three  months,  during  which  the  snakes  and 
lizards  hybemate  in  the  colder  regions  of  Palestine.  It 
remains,  however,  on  the  coast  and  plains,  where  there 
are  abundance  of  frogs  to  be  had  at  aU  seasons.     I  do 
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not  know  a  more  magnificent-looking  bird,  as  it  sits 
with  its  great  flat  head  bent  down  on  its  sliouldcrs,  its 
huge  yell  )w  eyes  glaring  around,  and  the  bright  spotting 
of  its  breast  and  abdomen  as  distinct  as  that  of  a 
missel-thrush.  It  is  very  noisy,  and  always  betrays 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  nest  by  the  loud  harsh  scream 
with  which  the  male  and  female  pursue  each  other, 
rising  into  the  air  and  making  short  circling  flights, 


cially  designated  by  the  Hebrew  terms  dcldh,  or  clayy ah, 
and  arjydh  ;  the  dddh  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds  (Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut.  xiv.  13')  and  in  Isa.  xxxiv. 
15 ;  "  There  shall  the  dayyoth  [A.  V.,  '  vultures ']  bo 
gathered  together."  The  root  of  tho  word  points  to 
some  "  swiftly  flying  "  bird.  There  is  a  similar  word 
in  Arabic — ^viz.,  h'dayah,  which  is  to  this  day  the 
vernacular  for  "tho   kite"   in   North   Africa.      Many 


OSPRET    (PANDION    HALIAIiTUS). 


after  which  they  suddenly  drop  down,  one  to  the  nest, 
the  other  to  a  neighbouring  post  of  observation.  They 
will  often  dash  do\vn  from  the  cliffs  to  the  fields  below, 
swoop  for  a  few  minutes  like  a  harrier,  and  then,  seizing 
a  snake,  set  down  and  occupy  some  minutes  in  killing 
tho  reptile,  after  which  they  carry  the  prize  away  in 
their  claws,  not,  like  most  eagles,  devouring  it  on  tho 
spot.  The  nest  is  upon  the  rocks  or  in  trees,  and  it 
rears  one,  rarely  two  young."    {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  184.) 

If  this  eagle  was  as  common  in  Biblical  times  as  at 
present,  it  would  have  very  probably  been  included 
under  one  or  other  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  diurnal 
birds  of  prey. 

The  kites  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  bo  espe- 


versions  agree  in  rendering  tho  word  by  a  kite,  as  does 
Buxtorf  in  his  Chald.  and  Talmud  Lexicon ;  when 
li'dayah  is  used  without  the  epithet  "red"  (with 
epithet  "  red "  it  refers  to  the  Milvus  regalis),  tho 
black  kite  (If.  ater)  is  intended.  This  latter  bird  is 
extremely  common  in  Palestine,  excepting  during  the 
mnter  months.  It  is  allowed  to  fly  about  unmolested, 
being  a  useful  scavenger.  The  ayydh,  also  by  somo 
supposed  to  denote  some  species  of  kite,  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Lev.  xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv.  13,  amongst 
tho  unclean  birds,  and  in  Job  xxviii.  7,  where  it 
is  rendered   "vulture:"    "There  is  a  path  which   no 

^  In  tliis  passage  niO  {ridh)  occurs,  i  by  an  error  for  t. 
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bird  of  prey  knoweth,  and  whicli  the  ayydh's  eye  Lath 
not  seen."  This  verse  is  part  of  a  beautiful  and 
very  poetical  description  of  a  mine  whence  the  labour 
of  man  extracts  various  metals ;  the  deep  recesses  are 
unknown  to  the  bird  of  prey ;  and  even  the  keen  sight 
of  the  kite,  proverbially  distinguished  for  peculiar 
keenness  of  vision,  is  unable  to  see  the  hidden  recesses. 
The  singularly  easy  and  graceful  flight  of  the  common 
red  kite  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancient 
people  of  Israel,  as  it  has  done  that  of  more  modern 
nations ;  the  bird  seems  to  glide  smoothly  along  with 
httle  muscular  exertion,  now  saiUng  in  circles,  govern- 
ing the  curve  with  its  forked  rudder-like  tail,  now 
stopping  and  remaining  stationary,  with  tail  widely 
expanded.  Indeed,  its  gliding  smoothly  in  flight  is 
expressed  in  the  old  word  gleacl  or  glede,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  glida,  from  the  verb  glidan,  "  to  glide."  This 
bu-d  is  common  ra  Palestine  in  the  winter,  but  in  the 
summer  it  leaves  the  lowlands  for  the  mountains,  to 
breed.  Dr.  Tristram's  party  found  it  breeding  in 
Mount  Carmel  and  in  the  hills  of  Northern  Galilee. 
It  received  its  specific  name  of  regalis  (royal)  from 
the  circumstance  that  King  Louis  XVI.  was  very  fond 
of  flying  highly-trained  falcons  called  "  lanners "  at 
this  noble  bird,  with  which  the  ordinary  peregrine  was 
hardly  able  to  contend.     The  Hebrew  word  dddh,  how- 


ever, is  generic,  as  is  evident  from  the  expression  "  after 
its  kind,"  and  probably  is  used  more  extensively  still, 
so  that  perhaps  buzzards  and  harriers  may  also  be 
included. 

The  various  hawks  or  smaller  birds  of  prey  seem  to 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  name  nets,  occurring  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15),  where 
again  the  expression  "  after  its  kind  "  clearly  indicates 
that  the  term  is  generic.  The  passage  in  Job  (xxxix. 
26),  "Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch 
her  wings  towards  the  south  ?  "  appears  to  refer  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  hawks,  most  of  which  in 
Palestine  are  migrants  from  the  south,  returning 
thither  for  their  winter  sojourn.  The  kestrel  is  one  of 
the  few  that  remain  in  the  country  aU  the  year  round, 
while  the  very  closely  allied  smaller  species  {Tinnun- 
culus  cenchris)  is  only  a  spring  and  summer  visitant. 
This  Httlo  bird  frequents  the  towers  of  mosques  and 
churches,  or  the  roofs  of  quarried  caves.  Dr.  Tristram 
observed  himdreds  about  the  old  English  church  at 
Lydda,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion ;  it  is  entirely  insectivorous  in  its  habits,  and  may 
often  be  seen  pursuing  large  insects,  as  cockchafers, 
towards  evening.  The  claws  in  this  species  are  white, 
in  the  kestrel  they  are  black,  a  distinction  which  the 
Arabs  have  not  failed  to  observe. 


DIFFICULT     PASSAGES     EXPLAINED. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

ET      THE      EEV.     W.      BENHAM,      B.D.,     VICAR      OF      MARGATE. 


.  S  the  general  scope  and  contents  of  the 
epistle  will  be  considered  elsewhei*e,  we 
need  only  say  hi^re  that  this  is  the  first,  in 
order  of  time,  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  The 
Apostle's  visit  to  Thessalonica  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvii. 
1 — 10.  He  passed  from  thence  to  Berea,  to  Athens, 
and  to  Corinth  successively  (Acts  xvii.  10 ;  xviii.  1). 
At  Corinth  he  wi-ote  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians. 

i.  3.  The  first  passage  on  which  we  remark  is  chap.  i. 
3.  The  Apostle  is  full  of  rejoicing  on  account  of  their 
"work  of  faith,  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope." 
He  means  that  their  faith  is  not  dead  and  lifeless,  but 
that  it  is  a  working  faith ;  that  their  love  is  not  mere 
sentiment,  but  moves  them  to  labour  for  Gcd ;  that  their 
hope  is  not  feeble  and  soon  cast  down,  but  patient. 
How  he  knows  all  this,  having  spent  so  short  a  time 
with  them,  we  shall  see  from  what  follows,  especially 
from  chap.  iii.  6. 

Let  us  remark  in  passing  that  the  expression  "  God 
and  our  Father  "  is  a  Greek  idiom,  the  English  equiva- 
lent to  which  is  "  God  our  Father." 

i.  4.  Tlieir  "election."  The  Apostle  infers  that  they 
have  been  chosen  or  selected  as  God's  people,  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  only  received  the  Gospel  call 
(ver.  6),  but  have  believed  it,  have  experienced  its  power, 


have  been  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 
much  assurance — i.e.,  strong  confidence  in  God's  mercy. 
There  is  an  exact  parallel  in  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  14. 

i.  6.  Their  "  affliction"  arose  from  persecution  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  this  affliction  went  hand  in  hand  with  "  joy." 
For  "  the  suffering  that  comes  from  without,"  as  has 
been  beautifully  said,  "cannot  depress  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  is  faithful  in  a  good  cause.  It  is  only  when 
'  from  within  are  fears '  that  the  mind  is  enslaved.  .  .  . 
The  servant  of  Christ  feels  a  sort  of  exhilai-ation  at  the 
contrast  between  himself  and  the  world,  similar  to  that 
of  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field  in  the  presence  of 
danger  and  death.  He  is  not  like  another  man,  but  at 
once  above  and  below  others ;  he  has  the  sentence  of 
death  in  himself,  and  is  yet  more  than  a  conqueror." 

ii.  3.  The  Apostle  tells  them  that  the  reason  of  his 
fearlessness  in  preaching  was  that  he  had  no  inward 
misgivings  arising  from  base  or  unholy  motives.  He 
had  the  courage  which  a  good  conscience  gives.  Appa- 
rently this  has  reference  to  some  form  of  evil  prevalent 
in  that  day,  in  which  professed  spirituality  was  joined 
with  licentiousness.  He  upbraids  it  elsewhere  in  the 
false  teachers,  and  asserts  his  own  freedom  from  it 
here. 

ii.  8.  "Our  own  souls" — i.e.,  "lives" — which  the 
preachers  were  ready  to  sacrifice  as  martyi'S  for  their 
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hearers'  sake.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  reader 
that  St.  Paul's  assertion  of  his  caro  and  tender  solicitude 
is  no  selfish  boasting,  but  uttered  to  magnify  his  office, 
and  to  stop  gainsaying  mouths,  that  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  might  not  suffer. 

ii.  14.  He  tells  them  that  they  were  but  followers 
of  the  mother  church  of  Judaea  in  having  to  bear  the 
persecution  of  their  countrymen.  And  hereupon  ho 
digresses  from  his  subject,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case, 
to  speak  of  the  Jews  and  their  hatred  to  the  Gospel. 
"  They  please  not  God  '  (rather,  they  are  such  as  are 
displeasing  to  God),  and  they  are  also  the  enemies  of 
man  (ver.  15).  And  now  they  aro  filling  up  their  sins  ; 
for  having  l^egun  by  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  they  are 
now  striving  to  hinder  it  in  others.  This  is  the  history 
of  sin.  In  the  beginnings  of  evil  men  have  hard  work 
to  overcome  the  voice  of  conscience,  but  as  it  goes  on 
they  ave  bound  under  a  curse,  and  seem  to  wi'ithe  in 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  as  knowing  that  destruction  is 
impending,  and  that  they  cannot  ward  it  off. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  chapter.  This  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  Apostle  saw  plainly 
that  the  catastrophe  was  now  inevitable.  The  people 
even  now,  as  we  read  in  the  nai'rative  of  Josephus,  were 
in  a  state  of  frightful  anarchy  and  misery.  The  wrath 
was  already  "  come,"  but  its  bitterness  was  not  past. 

If  it  be  asked  how  do  we  reconcile  the  stern  words 
here  with  such  passages  as  Rom.  x.  1,  the  answer  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  He  was  angry,  as  his  Lord  before  him, 
at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  ;  but  there  was  a  deep  love 
and  pity  underljnng  this  anger,  deep  down  in  his  heart, 
and  often  welling  up  and  overpowering  the  sterner 
feelmg  (cf .  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  35—37). 

Before  passing  on  we  may  speak  of  one  subject  which 
has  a  great  interest  in  early  Church  history,  and  which 
is  referred  to  in  this  first  Christian  epistle.  I  mean  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected. 
There  was  a  time,  though  it  was  short,  when  the  Church 
was  in  favour  -svith  the  Jewish  people  (Acts  ii.  47).  But 
this  could  not  endure.  The  priests  and  rulers  foresaw 
that  the  Gospel  would  militate  against  their  worldly  in- 
terests, and  the  preaching  of  Stephen  that  the  Temple 
must  give  way  to  a  building  not  made  with  hands — the 
Catholic  Church — was  the  beginning  of  a  continuous 
warfare.  When  the  Gospel  came  into  contact  with  the 
heathen  world,  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  again 
encountered  it,  and  they  made  it  their  business  to  rouse 
the  fanaticism  of  the  heathen,  hardly  less  fierce  when 
once  awakened.  For  Christianity  was  not  contented,  as 
other  religions  had  been,  to  let  things  alono.  It  pro- 
claimed uncompromising  war  against  e%-il  everywhere, 
and  declared  that  its  purpose  was  to  convert  the  world. 
This  is  why  even  good  emperors  became  bitter  perse- 
cutors. They  believed  that  reasons  of  state  forbad  the 
toleration  of  a  faith  which  made  war  upon  all  other 
faiths  ;  and  the  ignorant  mass  of  people,  as  usual,  were 
ready  to  follow  their  leaders  into  unreasoning  cruelty 
and  passion.  Fanatic  priests  and  idol-craftsmen  feared 
for  their  gains ;  men  of  the  world,  who  cared  nothing 


about  the  idols,  were  angry  at  the  discussions  in  their 
families  between  behevers  and  unbelievers ;  the  ignorant 
multitude  were  fm-ious  on  being  told  that  they  were  to 
bo  entlu-alled  in  bondage,  and  to  lose  the  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  The  new  faith,  it  is  true,  was  not 
yet  made  the  subject  of  a  state  persecution,  for  it 
did  not  yet  seem  formidable  enough  to  be  made  of 
importance ;  but  local  persecution  went  on  everywhere 
unceasingly. 

ii.  IS.  "'Satan  hindered  us."  All  the  Apostles' move- 
ments were  overruled  by  God  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7).  Yet 
here  St.  Paul  says  that  he  was  hindered  from  going  to 
the  Thessalonians  by  Satan.  Something  evil,  wo  know 
not  what — opposition  of  some  kind,  brought  about  by 
the  malice  of  the  devil — stood  in  his  way.  "We  reconcile 
the  two  statements  by  remembering  that  though  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  hindrance  to  the  Apostle's 
present  disappointment  was  Satan,  God  overruled  it, 
as  He  does  all  things  to  those  who  love  him,  for  good. 
He  turns  the  wi-ath  of  man  to  his  praise,  and  shows 
forth  his  power  in  overcoming  all  opposition. 

ii.  19.  "  In  the  presence,"  &c.  He  means  that  his 
converts  will  be  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  when 
Christ  shall  appear  in  his  glory. 

iii.  1.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  compare 
this  passage  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts.  There 
(xvii.  14,  15)  we  read  that  St.  Paul  left  Beroea  alono, 
sending  a  message  to  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  join  him 
with  aU  speed  at  Athens.  But  from  the  verse  before 
us  it  appears  that  in  his  anxiety  to  hear  news  of  his 
Thessalouian  children,  he  either  countermanded  this 
direction,  and  sent  a  message  to  Timothy  to  go  to 
Tliessalonica  first,  or  on  Timothy's  arrival  at  Athens, 
sent  him  immediately  back  on  the  same  errand,  and  was 
left  at  Athens  alone.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  brief 
meeting  at  Athens  is  passed  over  in  the  Acts,  which 
tells  us  that  the  re-union  took  place  at  Corinth  {wnii.  5). 

iv.  4.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting 
the  Apostle's  expression,  "possess  his  vessel."  Some 
writers,  as  Dean  Alford,  Jowett,  and  Bishop  Ellicott,  in- 
interprct  it  as  of  the  wife.  Others,  as  Dr.  Yaughan, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth,  make 
it  the  body ;  and  this  opinion  we  prefer.  The  word 
"  possess  "  docs  not  express  the  force  of  the  original,  wliich 
signifies  "  acquire,"  "  gain  possession  of,"  and  the  sens» 
therefore  will  bo  that  every  man  must  acquire  the 
mastery  of  his  body — by  continued  discipline  must  get 
it  back  from  sin  into  his  own  power  (cf .  1  Cor.  ix.  27). 
The  body  must  be  mastered  thus,  not  given  up  to  the 
lust  of  concupiscence — i.e.,  to  lawless  and  ungoverned 
passion. 

It  was  needful  to  dwell  strongly  on  this,  because 
sinful  lusts  were  so  common  among  the  Greeks  as  to  be 
regarded  as  not  sinful  at  all.  Parents  made  light  of 
them  in  their  children ;  moralists  encouraged  them. 

iv.  5.  "  The  Gentiles  "  here  are  unbelievers,  as  opposed 
to  Christians  (cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  2). 

iv.  6.  The  words  "  in  any  matter  "  should  read  "  in  the 
matter" — i.e.,  in  the  particular  matter  under  notice, 
thus  decorously  hinted  at,  and  not  named. 
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iv.  9.  •'  Te  need  not,"  because  their  actions  proved 
that  they  had  learned  the  divine  lesson  effectually. 

iv.  11.  We  have  here  a  hint  of  one  of  the  e-\Tls  which 
troubled  the  Thessalonian  Church — namely,  restlessness, 
the  spirit  of  disorder.  In  the  first  excitement  of  their 
conversion,  apparently  the  new  believers  had  not  accu- 
rately measured  their  position  as  regards  the  -world. 
Some  among  them  already  looked  upon  themselves  as 
raised  above  their  fellow-men  into  a  supernatural  state. 
They  left  their  daily  employments,  and  looked  so  confi- 
dently for  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  that 
their  only  doubt  was  as  to  their  departed  friends  having 
a  share  in  the  victory.  Accordingly  we  have  here,  made 
yet  more  emphatic  in  the  Second  Epistle,  an  exhortation 
to  them  to  be  quiet,  and  do  their  work  steadily,  and 
work  honestly  towards  those  -./so  ;are  without — i.e.,  the 
heathen. 

iv.  13.  He  now  passes  to  a  subject  of  surpassing 
interest — the  state  of  the  dead.  "  Leave  to  the  world 
which  knew  not  Christ,"  he  says,  "  that  sorrow  which 
has  no  hope.  For  as  surely  as  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  so  surely  shall  the  sleep  of  his  people  have  an 
awaking."  The  details  of  the  passage  before  us,  however, 
are  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the  epistle.  "We  have 
first  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  coming  of  Christ. 
One  A-iew,  and  that  the  most  generally  received,  is  that 
the  Apostle  at  this  time  expected  the  end  of  the  world 
speedily,  and  before  his  death  ;  but  that  he  modified  his 
expectation  as  time  went  on,  until  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "I 
am  now  ready  "to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand."  It  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
probable.  The  Apostle  shows  in  more  places  than  one 
that  he  is  in  constant  expectation  of  death,  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Phihppians  speaks  of  departing  and  being 
*'  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Thessalonians  were 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  believed  iu 
their  inspiration.  They  knew,  therefore,  that  the  De- 
liverer of  mankind  was  also  the  King  of  Israel.  They 
believed  that  his  resurrection  had  proved  Him  to  be  so, 
and  that  His  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was 
an  assurance  of  His  abiding  presence.  Then  it  followed 
that  He  was  to  be  manifested  as  the  King  of  all  the 
earth,  putting  down  evil  and  establishing  righteousness. 
They  knew  that  Christ  himself  had  declared  that  He 
would  so  come  before  his  own  generation  should  pass 
away.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  was  only  taking  for  granted 
tiTith  which  they  already  knew  when  he  spoke  of  the 
coming  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
wrath  falling  upon  the  Jews,  he  identified  this  as  part  of 
the  work  of  that  great  day.  He  was  only  following  the 
example  of  Joel,  and  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel  when  he  regarded 
all  great  events  as  parts  of  the  one  appearing  or  day  of 
the  Lord,  though  they  might  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  years.  .  And  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  utter 
uprooting  of  the  ancient  Church  of  God,  was  the  day 
of  the  Lord  which  he  had  especially  iu  his  mind;  and 
yet  it  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  events  which  shall 
follow  age  after  age  until  the  final  consummation  come. 
Whether  he  should  live  to  see  that  catastrophe  he  knew 


not ;  his  Lord  had  said  it  should  come  in  that  generation, 
but  he  left  this  to  God,  only  speaking  of  himseK,  as  we 
should  all  do,  as  "we  that  are  alive." 

The  imagery  with  which  he  clothes  his  vision  is  taken 
from  our  Lord's  own  words,  and  surely  the  trumpet^ 
did  sound,  and  those  who  had  eai's  to  hear  did  hear  it 
(cf.  Zeph.  i.  IJ— 16;  Zech.  ix.  14;  Matt.  xxiv.  31). 
And  they  should  not  lose  the  vision  of  glory  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Him ;  for  they  all  live  in  Him,  and  there- 
fore must  partake  in  all  his  victories.  We  who  live  to 
see  them  on  earth  shall  not  prevent  {i.e.,  get  advantage 
over)  them  that  are  asleep.  All  alike  would  share  the 
same  blessedness. 

The  words  "to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air"  seem  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  carnal  notion  of  His  coming 
down  as  an  earthly  king,  to  reign  visibly  on  the  earth. 
His  people  will  meet  Him 

"  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
■yVhicli  men  call  earth." 

Earth  is  no  home  for  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  Their 
citizenship  is  in  heaven. 

As  if  further  to  show  that  this  judgment-day  of  the 
Lord  was  not  to  he  the  final  consummation,  he  exhorts 
them  not  to  let  the  expectation  of  it  unsettle  their 
minds,  and  cause  them  to  neglect  their  daily  duties. 
And  in  the  Second  Epistle  he  reiterates  his  exhortation 
with  increased  emphasis. 

V.  1.  Why  have  the  Thessalonians  "no  need"  that  he 
should  write  of  the  times  and  the  seasons  ?  Because 
they  knew  that  the  Father  had  kept  them  in  his  own 
power  (Acts  i.  7).  The  principles  were  ah-eady  laid 
before  them ;  the  details  were  for  time  to  make  known. 
Let  the  day  of  the  Lord  be  when  it  would,  it  woidd  be 
teiTible  to  those  living  in  sin,  but  not  so  to  the  children 
of  the  light.  On  this  expression  see  Luke  xvi.  8 ;  John 
xii.  35,  36  ;  Eph.  v.  8. 

V.  8.  The  childi-en  of  the  day  have  once  for  all  put 
on-  the  Christian  armour,  and  renounced  their  former 
sins.  The  spiritual  armour  in  the  present  allegory  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  Eph.  vi.  11,  ff.  Here  the 
Apostle  simply  declares  that  the  three  Chi-istian  graces 
— faith,  love,  hope — form  the  defensive  armour  of  the 
Christian.  For  "  the  figures  of  Scripture  are  not  rigid, 
but  elastic.  Many  a  controversy  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded by  remembering  this  "  (Dr.  Yaughan). 

V.  10.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  as  St.  Paid  passes  on  he 
somewhat  varies  his  application  of  the  word  "  sleep."  In 
ver.  6  it  means  the  sleep  of  sin ;  here  it  is  of  death.  In 
one  sense,  he  would  say,  all  must  sleep ;  but  to  those 
who  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  this  sleep 
is  not  destructive.  Those  who  wake  and  those  who 
sleep  live  together  with  him  (cf .  John  xi.  25 ;  xiv.  19 ; 
Col.  iii.  3,  4). 

V.  14.  "Feeble-minded"  (cf.  Isa.  xxxv.  4;  liv.  6; 
vii.  15). 

V.  17.  •"  Pray  without  ceasing.''      The  act  of  prayer 

1  "A  shout;"  the  original  word  signifies  the  signal-cry  of  a 
commander. 

-  The  literal  translation  is  not   "putting  on,"  but  " having  put 
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must,  of  course,  be  intermifctent,  though  it  should  be 
frequent.  But  the  spirit  of  prayer,  of  entire  dependence 
upon  God,  is  to  bo  incessant. 

T.  18.  "In  everything,"  in  sorrow  as  -well  as  in  joy 
because  both  alike  arc  overruled  by  God's  pro^adcnce 
for  good  (ef.  Eph.  v.  20). 

V.  19.  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  We  must  remember 
that  the  outpouriug  of  the  Spirit  was  a  new  gift  to  men, 
and  as  it  was  enkindled  in  them  by  God,  the  Apostle 
exhorts  them  not  to  repress  or  smother  it.  Probably 
there  is  a  special  reference  to  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
tongues  and  prophecy,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
possessor  either  to  use  or  to  neglect,  and  which  there- 
fore furnished  a  test  of  his  faitlifulness. 

"  Prophcsyings  " — that  is,  not  the  foretelling  of  future 
events,  but  tho  for thtelling  of  the  Divine  will.  It  was 
one  of  the  miraculous  gifts — tho  most  desirable  of  all 
(see  1  Cor.  xiv.  1 — 5),  because  it  conveyed  edification  and 
comfort,  and,  unlike  tongues,  was  for  a  sign,  not  to  un- 
believers, but  to  believers.  Such  j)owers  were,  of  course, 
liable  to  abuse;   weakness  and  imposture  might  easily 


be  mixed  with  them  (cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  1  John  iv.  1),  and 
therefore  the  Apostle,  whUe  bidding  the  Thessalonians 
not  to  despise  them,  because  they  were  a  veritable  Divine 
gift,  adds,  "  But'  prove  all  things  " — i.e.,  by  Christ's 
rule,  so  as  not  to  be  led  away  by  false  prophcsyings. 

V.  23.  Spirit,  soul,  and  body  are  the  tliree  parts  of 
man;  two  invisible,  one  visible.  We  must  not  too 
confidently  undertake  to  distinguish  between  tho  two 
former,  for  we  are  told  that  it  is  one  of  the  special 
attributes  of  the  Word  of  God  to  do  so  (Heb.  iv.  12). 
But  wo  may  understand  generally  that  by  the  soul  is 
meant  the  living  principle,  including  the  mental  quali- 
ties ;  and  by  the  spirit  that  yet  liigher  bemg  which  is 
created  to  be  united  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (cf.  Job 
xxxii.  8). 

V.  27.  We  have  here,  in  St.  Paul's  first  epistle,  tho 
tacit  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  inspired.  The  epistle  is  to 
be  read  in  Christian,  as  Old  Testament  books  in  the 
Jewish  congregation. 

1  This  word  should  be  in  the  English  version. 
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w>  HE  first  impression  produced  by  the  reading 
-     of  these  passages'  will  probably  bo  one  of 


surprise  that  there  is  so  little  difference 
JvJl  between  the  English  of  1525  and  that 
of  our  ordinary  Bibles.  Two  or  three  words  or 
phrases  arc  unfamiliar,  but  even  these  present  no  real 
difficulty;  the  sense  is  plain.  This  impression  is 
strengthened  when  we  pass  from  short  extracts  to 
whole  chapters  and  books  of  Tyndale's  version.  In  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
there  are  not  more  than  eighty  words  (or,  as  some  of 
these  words  occur  two  or  three  times,  not  more  than 
ninety  words  in  all)  which  are  not  found  in  our  Autho- 
rised Version  of  the  Bible ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  not 
raoro  than  four  strangers  in  every  thousand  words,  or 
nine  in  every  hundred  verses.  In  the  whole  of  Tyn- 
dale's New  Testament  the  number  of  different  words 
of  this  description  is  probably  below  350.  This  number 
may  seem  high,  amounting  as  it  does  to  nearly  a  tenth 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  our  New  Testament,  but 
many  of  the  unfamiliar  words  occur  once  or  twice  only. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  right  to  speak  of  the  words  as 
unf amihar,  for  comparatively  few  (such  as  assoil,  arede, 
fjohhet,  grece,  to  pill,  liarherous,  lowth,  to  disdain  at,  to 
disease,  partlet,  manqueller}  would  cause  the  ordinary 
reader  any  embarrassment.  Many  of  them  differ  very 
slightly  from  well-known  Bible  words,  as  ignorancy, 
moistness,  warmness,  vantage,  uncredible,  temperancy, 
conspiration,  frailness,  prisonment.  A  large  number 
belong  to  the  English  of  tho  present   day;  such  are 


'  See  above,  page  2C2. 


emperor,  scruple,  breakfast,  farmer,  tenant,  gown,  trifle, 
fiend,  prompt,  betoTcen,  compile,  friendless,  rose-coloured, 
vainglorious,  hangman,  effusion,  beseem,  suspicious,  to 
piece,  to  swarm,  paschal,  rightful,  sermon,  prelate, 
angrily,  ineffable,  parish,  pith.  Good  Friday,  Sunday, 
Whitsuntide.  The  only  surprise  that  can  be  excited  by 
the  occurrence  of  some  of  these  words  arises  from 
their  apparent  modornnoss  ;  we  can  hardly  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  they  are  nearly  a  century  older 
than  King  James's  Bible. 

On  more  attentive  study,  however,  we  discover  that 
the  familiar  look  which  Tyndale's  version  wears  (when 
once  we  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  spelling)  is  not 
duo  to  familiar  vocabulary  alone.  Not  words  only,  but 
phrases  and  whole  sentences  have  rung  in  our  ears 
from  childhood.  Take  for  example  tho  passage  given 
from  chapter  xi.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
compare  it  with  tho  common  translation ;  not  twenty 
words  in  the  six  verses  do  we  find  changed.  This,  as  all 
will  admit,  is  a  passage  of  great  beauty — a  passage 
most  happily  rendered ;  but  a  glance  will  show  that 
almost  all  the  excellent  points  are  due  to  tho  first  trans- 
lator. The  other  passages  we  have  cited  have,  perhaps, 
undergone  greater  change,  but  in  these  also  tho  well- 
known  terms  of  expression  are  continually  presenting 
themselves.  It  has  been  estimated'  that,  in  our  Autho- 
rised Version,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  and  five-sixths  of  the  very  difficult  Epistle  to 
tlie  Ephesians  are  retained  from  Tyndalc.  When  a 
new  rendering  has  displaced  Tyndale's  tho  change  has 


1  Westcott,  History  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  165, 
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not  always  been  for  tlie  better.  It  would  be  a  gain,  for 
instance,  if  in  John  x.  16  we  still  read  "  one  flock," 
instead  of  "one  fold;"  if  1  Cor.  xiii.  set  fortli  the 
excellence  of  "love,"  and  not  of  "charity;"  if  in  Rom. 
i.  18  St.  Paul  were  not  made  to  speak  of  ''  men  who 
hold,"  but  of  "men  who  withhold"  (or  "hinder")  the  ^ 
truth  ;  or  if  "  in  the  name  "  took  the  place  of  "  at  the 
name  "  in  Phil.  ii.  10,  and  "  by  Jesus "  (or  "  through 
Jesus ")  were  substituted  for  "  in  Jesus  "  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  14.  In  these  and  in  other  examples  which  might  be 
adduced  the  earlier  rendering  (in  substance)  should  be 
replaced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  translation  has  gained  largely  in 
faithfulness  under  the  hand  of  the  lo'i'ing  labourers  who 
followed  Tyndale.  Still  greater  has  been  the  gain  in 
rhythm  and  beauty  of  phrase,  though  oven  here  Tyndale 
stands  high.  Happy  turns  of  expression  such  as 
"  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts,"  "  in  him 
we  hve,  move,  and  have  our  being,"  "turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens "  (which  are  all  due  to  Tj-n- 
dale),  with  many  others  which  might  be  quoted  from 
sections  of  peculiar  tenderness  and  charm  of  language 
(as  Acts  XX.  18 — 35  ;  Eph.  iii. ;  1  Peter  ii.),  tell  their  own 
tale. 

The  connection  between  Tyndale 's  work  and  our 
Authorised  Version  has  a  less  favourable  side.  If  many 
of  the  excellences  of  the  latter  are  due  to  the  first 
translator,  so  also  are  some  of  its  characteristic  faults. 
The  inconsistency  of  rendering  so  often  alleged  against 
our  version  (and  not  without  reason)  appears  very 
strikiagly  in  Tyndale,  the  same  word  being  very  fre- 
quently rendered  in  two  different  ways  in  the  same 
verse  or  even  line.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xxi.  23  wo  read, 
"  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  and  who 
gave  thee  this  authority  ?"  The  Greek  word  is  repeated, 
and  the  English  reader  receives  the  very  impression 
which  the  Greek  conveys.  Tyndale,  however,  no  doubt 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  word,  translates  the  Greek 
word  in  the  first  clause  by  "authority,"  in  the  second 
by  "power."  It  is  less  surprising  to  meet  with  inac- 
curacies of  other  kinds.  At  so  early  a  period  of  the 
revived  study  of  Greek,  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
language  was  naturally  very  great,  and  we*  cannot 
wonder  if  we  find  a  translator  neglecting  the  Greek 
article  because  it  was  necessarily  passed  over  in  the 
Yulgate  (the  Latin  language  having  no  definite  article), 
or  failing  to  perceive  the  exact  force  of  tenses  and  con- 
structions when  the  peculiarities  of  the  same  familiar 
language  rendered  it  an  unsafe  guide.  The  real  ground 
for  wonder  is  that,  with  resources  so  imperfect,  work 
so  valuable  should  have  been  accomplished. 

One  characteristic  of  Tyndale's  translation  strikes  the 
reader  at  once.  No  one  can  read  the  narrative  portions 
of  the  Gospels,  as  presented  ia  our  Authorised  Version, 
without  remarkiag  the  multitude  of  connective  words. 
And,  but,  now,  then  recur  so  often  that  we  feel  at  once 
that  we  are  reading  a  translation  from  some  other  tongue. 
The  repeated  use  of  a  few  of  the  simplest  Greek  conjunc- 
tions to  dovetail  together  the  successive  portions  of  a 
narrative  would    have    appeared    monotonous    to    an 


Athenian,  and  is  really  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  naturally  reproduced  in  Greek  that  was 
spoken  or  written  by  Jews.  An  idiomatic  English 
translation  might  efface  this  feature  of  the  original; 
a  literal  rendering  seeks  to  present  to  the  English  reader 
every  characteristic  of  the  Greek  which  can  be  expressed 
without  danger  to  the  clearness  or  force  of  the  sentence. 
In  Tyndale's  first  essay  he  sacrifices  hteralness  to 
English  idiom,  and  very  frequently  neglects  the  connec- 
tive word.  In  four  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  (xvm. — 
xxi.)  we  find  forty-four  omissions  of  this  kind  in  the 
course  of  145  verses ;  in  his  second  edition,  however, 
Tyndale  reduced  this  number  to  thirty-six.  Scholars 
still  differ  as  to  the  course  which  a  translator  should 
take,  but  Tjmdale  had  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  the  result  is  a  clearly-marked  feature  of  his  work. 

These  various  questions  of  translation  suggest  another 
important  inquiry.  What  was  the  Greek  text  which 
Tyndale  rendered  into  English  ?  Without  entering  into 
any  technical  details,  we  may  remind  the  reader  that 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  differ  widely 
among  themselves.  Whilst  agreeing  so  remarkably 
that  (as  was  said  by  Bentley)  not  one  article  of  faith  or 
moral  precept  is  either  perverted  or  lost  in  the  whole 
mass  of  various  readings,  yet  they  present  many  very 
interesting  and  very  important  variations,  none  of 
which  wiU  the  reverent  student  of  Scripture  be  willing 
to  neglect.  Until  the  year  1516  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  chapters  of  the  Greek  Testament  had  been  printed 
and  published ;  the  sacred  book  was  accessible  in  manu- 
script only.  In  that  year  Erasmus's  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  correctness  of  this  printed  text  would  depend 
on  the  excellence  of  the  manuscripts  from  which  it  was 
derived.  These  manuscripts  (five  in  number)  are  stUl 
at  Basle,'  where  the  volume  was  printed,  and  when 
the  science  of  textual  criticism  began  to  be  studied  with 
care,  scholars  were  at  pains  to  examine  them  and  esti- 
mate their  value.  Not  one  of  these  manuscripts  is 
ancient.  The  most  valuable  of  the  five  was  wi-itten  in 
the  tenth  century ;  to  this  manuscript,  however,  Eras- 
mus seems  to  have  attached  but  little  value.  In  the 
Gospels  Erasmus  followed  almost  entu'ely  a  manuscript 
wi'itten  in  the  fifteenth  ceutmy.  Before  Tyndale's 
earliest  translation  was  placed  in  the  printer's  hands, 
Erasmus  had  published  three  editions  of  the  Greek 
text,  the  thii-d  bearing  date  1522.  Tyndale  may  have 
had  in  liis .  possession  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  full 
use  of  the  results  of  Erasmus's  labours,  and  that  the 
printed  text  was  the  basis  of  his  translation.  As,  how- 
ever, the  successive  editions  of  this  text  differ  among 
themselves  in  many  places,  we  must  carry  the  inquiry 
farther,  and  eudeavom-to  ascertain  which  edition  was  the 
source  from  which  the  English  version  was  derived.  One 
well-known  characteristic  of  Erasmus's  third  and  most 


'  With   the  exception  of  that  from  which  the  Book  of  Eevela- 

tioii  was  taken.  This  manuscript  was  missing  until  18S0,  when  it 
was  discovered  by  Professor  Delitzsch  in  the  library  at  Majhingen, 
in  Bavaria. 
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celebrated  edition  enables  us  to  apply  a  very  simple  test. 
In  1  Jolm  v.  7,  8,  "  For  there  are  tliree  that  bear  record 
[in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  aud_the  Holy  Ghost : 
and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness  in  earth],  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood, 
and  these  three  agree  in  one  ;"  the  Greek  words  corre- 
spomliug  to  those  which  we  have  placed  within  brackets 
are  contained  in  no  manu- 
script earlier  than  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  were  not 
inserted  by  Erasmus  in  his 
first  and  second  editions.  As 
the  missing  clauses  were 
found  in  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
their  absence  from  the  Greek 
text  gave  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. Erasmus's  reply 
to  his  objectors  was,  that  as 
soon  as  any  Greek  manu- 
script containing  the  words 
should  be  discovered,  he 
would  insert  them  in  his  text. 
One  "British  manuscriiit"  (probably  the  "Montfortian 
manuscript,"  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
written  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century)  was  found 
to  answer  this  rec[uiremcnt ;  and  Erasmus  fulfilled  his 
promise,  giving  the  words 
a  place  in  his  thu'd  edition. 
If  now  we  turn  to  Tjti- 
dale's  octavo  Testament, 
published  three  years  later, 
we  find  the  controverted 
clauses  given  without  any 
mark  to  indicate  a  douljt 
of  their  genuineness,i  al- 
most as  they  stand  in  our 
Authorised  Version.  Here, 
then  we  have  a  clear  proof 
that  our  translator  made 
use  of  the  third  edition  of 
Erasmus's  Greek  Testa- 
ment. We  must  not  hastily 
assume  that  this  edition 
was  the  basis  of  Tyndale's 
whole  translation.  It  may 
easily  be  shown  that  Tjti- 
dale's  work  agrees  with  no 
one  of  Erasmus's  editions. 
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For  example,  a  peculiarity 
of  his  fii'st  is  the  omission,  of  several  words  in  Acts 
ii.  30,  and  in  Tyndale's  first  Testament  these  words 
are  wanting;^  on  the  otlier  hand,  nearly  twenty  pas- 
sages might  be  quoted  in  which  Tyndalc  differs  from 
Erasmus's  fii'st  edition  and  agrees  with  Ids  second.  A 
very  clear  mark  of  the  second  edition  is  the  substitivtion 
of  "ye  envy  "  for  "  ye  kill,"  in  James  iv.  2  ;  in  all  other 

iln  his  revised  translation  (J534),  Tyndale  prints  tLe  disputed 
words  in  different  type  and  in  a  parenthesis. 

2  Perhaps  the  omission  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate. 


editions,  earlier  and  later,  Erasmus  set  aside  this  reading, 
which  had  no  other  authority  than  his  own  conjecture, 
and  restored    "ye  kill;"  Tyndale  has  "ye  envy"  not 
only  in  his  first  edition,  but  also  in  his  rcA-ised  version. 
Where  Erasmus's   second  and  thii-d    editions    differ, 
Tyudalc  seems  to  agree  \vith  the  second  more  frequently 
than  with  the  third.     It  appears  clear,  then,  that  Eras- 
mus's second  edition  (1519) 
was  that  with  which  Tyndale 
was  most  familiar ;  but  that 
on   the   appearance    of    the 
thu'd,  which  contained  so  re- 
markable an  addition  as  that 
in  1  John  v.  7, 8,  he  followed 
the  authority  of  Erasmus  in 
this  passage,  and  possibly  in 
some  others.     Before  Tyn- 
dale's revision  was  pubHshed, 
Ei'asmus  had  given  to  the 
world  a  fourth  edition  (1527), 
in  which  the  text  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  was  materially 
improved  by  the  use  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,^ 
which  had   been  prepared    from  better  manuscripts. 
Unfortunately,  TyndaJo  appears  to  have  made  no  use 
of  this  edition.     In  Rev.  xiv.  1,  "  ha vynge  his  fathers 
name  written  in  their  f  or- 
hcdes,"  he  has  one  of  its 
improved  readings,  "  writ- 
ten "   instead    of    "  burn- 
ing ; "  but  as  he  gave  this 
rendering  as  early  as  1525, 
it  is  c^-ident  that  he  ob- 
tained it  from  some  other 
source,  most  probably  from 
the  Vulgate.     If  this  read- 
ing was   taken  from  the 
Latin,  it  would  not  be  a 
solitary   instance    of    the 
kmd.     In  Matt.  i.  18,  for 
example,  the  word  "  Jesus" 
is    omit*^d   in    Tyndale's 
first    edition,   though    no 
Greek  manuscript   leaves 
out  the  word,  and  the  Vul- 
gate must  have  been  the 
authority  which   Tyndale 
followed.      To  the    same 
influence  we  must  atti-i- 


ISAIAH,    CHAP.   XII.  :    TYNDALE    (1534), 


bute  the 
Prayer, 


absence 
as  given 


of 


m 


the   doxology  from   the  Lord's 

o the   first   Testament.      In   both 

these  instances  the  words  omitted  were  restored  in  the 
revision  of  1534.  In  later  translations,  as  well  as  in 
Tyndale's,  we  shall  find  that  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
versions  sometimes  led  to  the  adoption  of  readings  not 
found  in  the  Greek  text  which  the  translators  possessed. 
Not  unf  requently,  as  has  been  abeady  explained,^  these 


3  Soe  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  258. 


4  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  83. 
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readings  have  been  since  discovered  to  rest  on  lugh 
autliority,  being  coufii-med  by  ancient  manuscripts  not 
known  or  not  a^jpreciated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
question,  however,  is  only  one  branch  of  another,  much 
wider  and  more  important — what  influence  did  the 
Vulgate  and  other  translations  of  Scripture  (by  Eras- 
mus, Luther,  and  others)  exert  upon  Tyndale's  version  p 
This  question  must  be  reserved  until  Tyndale's  work 
upon  iJhe  Old  Testament  has  been  reviewed. 

Before  we  pass  away  from  our  present  subject  a  word 
must  be  said  on  the  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  i)laced.  The  list  of  books  preserved  in 
the  Greuville  Fragment  is  very  cm-ious.  As  far  as  the 
Epistle  to  Pldlemou  the  arrangement  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  our  own  Bibles,  but  this  Epistle  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 


So  far,  the  books  are  nimibered  from  1  to  23.  After 
the  3rd  Eiiistle  of  St.  John  there  is  a  break  in  the  list, 
and  the  names  of  the  foui-  remaining  books,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  are  left  without  numbers,  and  most 
carefully  kept  apart  from  those  which  precede.  This 
arrangement  is  Luther's ;  the  fom-  books  were  placed 
last  by  him  because,  in  his  judgment,  they  stood  below 
the  other  books  in  rank  and  importance.  It  is  clear 
that  ia  1525  Tyndale  accepted  in  the  main  Luther's 
opinion  on  this  point.  In  his  Testament  of  1534  the 
order  remains  unchanged;  but  the  break  iu  the  list 
before  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  disappeai-ed ;  and 
in  his  prologues  Tyndale  distinctly  admits,  and  even 
argues  for,  the  authority  of  the  three  Epistles  as  portions 
of  Holy  Scripture. 
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III.   EARLY   HISTORT. 

HE  circumstances  under  which  Israel  came 
into  existence  as  a  nation  are  familar 
to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  Little, 
indeed,  can  be  added  to  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  lies  on  the  sm-face  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  Nor  have  we  much  reason  to  regret 
that  the  extra-Biblical  materials  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
times  in  question,  while  aloundantly  illustrating  many 
collateral  topics,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  corroborating 
the  Scriptures,  leave  us  to  depend  for  the  early  histoiy 
of  Israel  on  her  own  national  records. 

1.  The  period  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
begins  with  the  migration  of  Abraham.  Up  to  the 
time  of  that  event  the  Bible  contains  the  history  of 
mankind  rather  than  of  any  one  people.  It  is  true  that, 
from  the  first,  we  have  the  same  distinction  which  existed 
in  the  ease  of  Israel,  and  exists  even  now,  between  the 
Church  and  the  world.  In  other  words,  there  was  "a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people  "  (1  Peter  ii.  9),  before  Israel,  as  there 
has  been  since  Israel.  Even  antecedently  to  the  Flood, 
Cain's  evil  seed — a  race  not  without  some  material  civili- 
sation, but  destitute  of  true  religion — are  found  in 
Jabal,  "  the  father  of  such  as  dwelt  in  tents  and  have 
cattle ;"  Jubal,  "the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ;"  Tubal-cain,  "an  instructor  of  every  arti- 
ficer in  brass  and  iron"  (Gen.  iv.  20 — 22);  and  there 
are  also  found  the  children  of  Seth,  whose  characteristic 
distinction  it  was  that  they  "called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  iv.  26),  and,  like  Enoch  or  Noah, 
"  walked  with  God  "(Gen.v.  24;  vi.  9).  Nor  is  the  history 
of  this  chosen  line,  of  the  pre-Noachic  period,  unlike 
that  of  the  Church  in  other  ages.  That  "  the  sons 
of  God,"  and  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  of  Gen.  vi.  1, 


1  represent  the  descendants  of  Seth  on  the  one  hand, 
j  and  of  Cain  on  the  other,  is  the  interpretation  which  is 
now  generally  received  by  Biblical  scholars,  as  it  is  that 
which,  in  earlier  times,  was  maintained  by  Theodoret, 
Chrj^sostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Augustine ; 
by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin  {Did.  of  Bible,  s.  v. 
"Noah"),  aU  of  whom,  likewise,  conclude  from  the 
whole  passage  that,  in  process  of  time,  there  began 
to  be  then,  as  there  has  been  ever  since,  an  admixture 
of  the  holy  seed  with  the  seed  of  the  wicked,  by  which 
the  Church  became  contaminated  with  the  errors  and 
vices  of  the  world ;  and  that  one  result  was  that  pro- 
vailrng  corruption  of  manners,  extending  even  to  the 
Sethites,  which  provoked  the  judgment  of  the  Flood. 
A  comparatively  pure  element,  however,  continued  to 
subsist  iu  the  midst  of  the  almost  xmiversal  depravity 
which  ensued ;  and  in  Noah  himself  the  Church,  no 
less  than  the  race,  was  kept  alive  in  those  days  when 
both  aj)peared  to  be  threatened  with  extinction.  But 
if  the  Church  of  Cluist,  like  Christ  himself,  was  thus 
"  before  Abraham,"  its  history  in  those  early  times  does 
not  belong  exclusively  to  Israel. 

2.  The  migration  of  Abraham  was  not  only  the 
commencement  of  the  history  of  Israel,  but  it  was 
itself  the  result  of  a  revelation  made  to  that  patriarch 
(Gen.  xii.  1 ;  cf .  Gal.  iii.  8 ;  John  viii.  56) — the  first  of 
many  similar  revelations  which,  as  time  went  on,  were 
with  more  and  more  fulness,  and  iu  more  and  more 
explicit  terms,  vouchsafed  to  himself  and  his  posterity 
— as  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  Israel  was  called 
into  existence  as  a  nation,  and  the  special  part  they 
were  destined  to  fulfil  in  relation  to  the  providential 
government  of  the  world,  which  demands  our  special 
attention. 

That  the  final  aim  of  the  existence  of  Israel  was  one 
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of  transcendent  iniportunco — one,  too,  in  which  "all  the 
families  of  the  earth  "  had  an  equal  interest,  being  no 
other  than  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ— is  a  part  with  which  it  might 
appear  wo  have  hero  little  concern.  Rightly  to  estimate, 
however,  even  the  ethnical  position  and  character  of  the 
Israelites,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  that  we  should 
always  keep  in  mind  the  peculiar  work  for  which,  both 
by  prophecy  and  history,  we  know  they  were  specially 
sot  apart  by  God. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  keep  the  true  mission 
and  aim  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  view,  because  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  to  account  for  tho  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  privileges  conferred  on  them.  There 
are  certainly  no  results,  beyond  those  connected  with 
that  mission  and  this  aim,  to  justify  their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and  as  a  nation 
which  had  been  dealt  with  as  God  never  dealt  with  any 
other  nation.  Apart  from  their  relation  to  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ,  they  from  first  to  last  never  made 
any  great  figure  in  the  world's  history.  They  formed 
a  nation  very  much  like  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
They  had  the  same  pursuits  as  their  neighbours — 
merchandise,  politics,  trade,  literature ;  the  same  dis- 
tinctions of  rank ;  the  same  relations,  amicable  or  hos- 
tile, with  tho  rest  of  the  world ;  they  were  animated  by 
the  same  pride  of  race,  the  same  patriotism,  the  same 
ambition  for  national  greatness,  the  same  passions  gene- 
rally. And  as  far  as  they  had  no  higher  aims,  they 
made  no  higher,  and  as  a  rule  only  reached  much  lower 
attainments  than  many  other  nations.  For  a  brief 
period,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  worldly 
glory  appeared  to  be  within  their  reach.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  natural  inaptitude  in  the  race  of 
Israel,  preventing  them  from  arriving  at  distinction  in 
any  of  the  pursuits  of  life.  In  modern  times,  men  of 
Jewish  blood  have  been  found  in  the  very  first  ranks 
among  tho  cultivators  of  science,  the  arts,  and  literature  ; 
indeed,  in  every  pursuit  open  to  them  they  have  kept 
pace  with  all  competitors ;  and  tho  reign  of  Solomon, 
above  all,  was  one  in  which  tho  capacity  of  the  peojjle  for 
a  distinguished  position  among  civilised  nations  seems  to 
have  asserted  itself  so  strongly  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  other  Eastern  peoples.  The  promise  thus  excited  was 
not  fulfilled.  The  momentary  splendour  faded  amidst 
the  troubles  of  tho  disruption  of  tho  kingdom  which 
followed  tho  death  of  that  monarch.  Upon  the  whole, 
many  other  nations  have  lieen  more  prosperous ;  have,  by 
policy  or  force  of  arms,  acquired  greater  power  and  wider 
territories;  have,  within  the  sphere  of  action  common  to 
them  all,  exercised  more  influence  on  the  world's  history. 
Other  nations  have  done  more  to  promote  intellectual 
culture  ;  to  advance  the  physical  sciences ;  to  extend 
commerce ;  to  perfect  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts ;  to  further  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy, jurisprudence,  political  economy ;  and  to  enrich 
the  world  with  masterpieces  in  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  some  departments  of  literature.  As  a 
nation,  the  only  distinction  which  can  bo  claimed  for 
Israel  is  that  already  noticed.     Nor,  according  to  the 


Bible,  was  any  other  distinction  ever  contemplated. 
Temporal  blessings  wore  conditionally  promised,  tho 
condition  being  fidelity  on  their  part  in  carrying  out  their 
true  destiny ;  but  even  with  this  limitation  mere  worldl}' 
greatness  was  not  an  achievement  which  they  were  at 
any  time  encouraged  to  hope  for.  Any  promises  which 
appear  at  first  sight  to  point  to  such  a  result  will  bo 
found,  on  investigation,  to  require  to  be  interpreted 
figuratively  as  looking  forward  to  a  kingdom  which  is 
not  of  this  world — the  kingdom  of  Him  who  was  a 
greater  oven  than  Solomon,  and  in  whom  there  ic 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  for  all  are  one  in  Him. 

Nor,  let  it  be  added,  is  any  other  reason  for  even  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  instances  of  God's  distinguish- 
ing favour  to  tho  chosen  seed  required. 

3.  It  was  only  after  a  protracted  delay  that  tho  nation 
came  into  existence.  "Men,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "  are 
impatient,  and  are  for  precipitating  things  ;  but  God  is 
deliberate  in  all  his  operations."  A  nation  is  not  born 
in  a  day ;  nor,  in  the  case  of  Israel,  was  there,  in  this 
respect,  any  miraculous  interference  to  hasten  the  jiro- 
gress  of  events.  Apart,  indeed,  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  people  in  Egypt — an  increase  not  attributed  in  tho 
Bible  to  other  than  natural  causes — the  facts  indicate  a 
pro^-idential  purpose  to  retard,  rather  than  to  precipitate, 
the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel  on  their  national 
existence. 

The  true  chronology  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  undeter- 
mined ;  but  even  accepting  the  lowest  computation,  the 
period  from  the  departure  of  Abraham  out  of  Haran 
to  the  Exodus  was  no  less  than  430,  and  to  the  Conquest 
about  470  years  (cf .  Gal.  iii.  17 ;  Gen.  xv.  13 ;  Exod.  xii. 
40;  Acts  vii.  6). 

Though  long  delayed,  the  time,  however,  came  at 
length  when  Israel  should  enter  on  her  promised  inheri- 
tance. Nor  were  the  intervening  years  without  rosidt. 
On  the  contrary,  these  years  were  among  the  most  im- 
l^ortant  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  their  influence,  indeed, 
at  once  on  the  character  of  tho  nation  and  its  after 
histoiy  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  principal  events  must  be  very  briefly  recapitu- 
lated. (1.)  Among  these  the  sojourn  in  Egyi^t  deserves 
a  prominent  place.  Tho  extent  of  the  influence  of 
Egypt  on  Israel  is  a  question  not  without  difliculty. 
That  a  single  family  should  have  grown  up  into  a  great 
nation,  and  at  the  very  period  of  their  historj'  when  they 
were  necessarily  most  susceptible  to  impressions  from 
without,  should,  on  tho  lowest  calculation,  have  passed 
upwards  of  200  years  in  the  midst  of  a  people  like  the 
Egyptians,  a  people  possessing  the  oldest  civilisation, 
and  the  civilisation  the  most  advanfiod  of  any  people  of 
antiquity,  without  direct  influences  being  produced,  the 
results  of  which  must  have  continued  to  bo  manifested  in 
after  years,  is  inconceivable.  Two  considerations  must 
certainly  be  taken  into  account  as  ser^-ing  to  modify 
our  estimate  of  the  probable  results.  («)  In  Egypt 
the  Israelites  appear  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
isolated  from  the  bidk  of  the  native  population,  ha\-ing 
been  from  the  first  assigned,  with  that  express  object 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34),  a  special  territory  for  their  exclusive 
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occupation,  and  a  territory  wHch  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  a  frontier  province  (Gen.  xlvi.  28,  sq. ;  xlvii.  1, 
11;  Exod.  xiii.  17,  IS),  probably  (Did.  of  Bible,  s.  t. 
"  Goshen  ")  scarcely  forming  a  part  of  Egypt  proper. 
And  (6)  the  bondage  was  fitted  to  excite  a  strong  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  against  everything 
connected  with  the  land  of  their  oppressors.  Some  in- 
fluence, however,  was  inevitable.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  Biblical  history,  the  people  carried 
away  with  them  from  Egypt  fewer  traces  of  the  ci\iHsa- 
tion  of  that  country  than  of  its  superstitious  beliefs  and 
usages.  Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  (Acts  vii.  22).  He  had  enjoyed  singular 
advantages  for  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
arts  and  sciences,  their  civil  institutions  and  political 
government  (Exod.  ii.  10)  ;  and  we  have  not  any  reason 
to  believe  that  this  providential  arrangement  was  with- 
out a  purpose,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the  training  by 
which  the  future  lawgiver  of  Israel  was  fitted  for  the 
office  assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  How  far — if  at 
all — it  influenced  the  character  of  the  polity  and  con- 
stitution which  he  was  inspired  to  introduce,  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  doubtful  controversy  (cf.  Spencer,  De 
Legibus  Sebrceormn ;  Witsius,  JEgyptiaca  ;  Michaelis, 
Laios  of  Moses  ;  Warburton,  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ; 
and  later  authorities  cited  in  Winer,  Bealworterbuch, 
s.  V.  "Gesetz").  In  any  case,  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic customs  of  the  Egyptians,  as  their  rites  of 
burial,  their  mode  of  writing,  their  style  of  architecture, 
appear  never  to  have  taken  root  among  the  Jews.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  as  in  the  land  of  bondage 
itself  they  served  the  gods  of  Egypt  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  so 
afterwards,  not  only  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxxii.  1 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  6,  7),  but  long  after  their  establishment  in 
Palestine,  even  down  to  the  Captivity  (1  Kings  xv.  26  ; 
Ezek.  viii.  17  ;  cf.  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.,  iv.  86),  we  find 
how  reluctant  they  were  to  leave  off  the  idolatries 
brought  from  that  country  (Ezek.  xxiii.  8).  In  the 
Bible  itself,  it  is  chiefly  as  an  occasion  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation that  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  is  spoken  of.  In  this 
respect  it  resembled  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  when  God  in  like  manner  "  humbled  his 
people  and  proved  them  "  (Deut.  viii.  2) ;  and  though, 
temporally,  the  result  may  have  been  to  bring  to  light 
the  native  tendency  to  evil  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
its  influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  must  have  been 
very  great.  No  doubt  that  influence  was  upon  the 
whole  beneficial.  Trial  we  know  to  be  one  of  the 
great  means  by  which  both  nations  and  individuals  are 
prepared  for  the  highest  services  in  which  either  can 
be  employed.  (2.)  Another  great  event  in  the  early 
history  of  Israel  belongs  to  the  times  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  Exodus.  It  was  within  a  year 
or  two  after  the  Exodus,  and  nearly  forty  years  before 


the  Conquest,  that  the  law  was  given  which  provided 
for  Israel  •  that  peculiar  polity  and  those  moral  and 
ceremonial  and  civil  laws  and  institutions,  Under  which, 
with  non-essential  modifications,  the  Israelites  always 
continued  as  a  nation  to  be  placed,  and  which  must 
always  have  had  the  greatest  effect  on  their  national 
character  and  the  j^ccomplishment  of  their  destiny. 
(3.)  Last  but  not  least  among  the  events  of  this  period 
must  be  mentioned  the  series  of  signs  and  wonders  and 
mighty  miracles  which  not  only  distinguish  the  history 
of  Israel  from  all  other  histories,  but  are  not  by  any 
means  otherwise  than  exceptional  even  in  the  annals  of 
this  nation  itself.  It  was,  indeed,  only  at  this  time,  when 
the  theocracy  was  established,  and  in  the  time  of  Elijah 
and  his  successor  Elisha,  the  period  of  its  restoration, 
that,  except  during  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  Apostolic  age,  miracles,  in  the  received  sense 
of  the  term,  could  be  said  to  form  a  conspicuous,  or  even 
an  appreciable  element  in  the  national  life  of  Israel  (cf. 
Ti-ench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles,  45).  The  miraculous 
dispensation  under  which  the  people  were  at  this  time 
placed,  has  a  direct  relation  to  their  ethnical  history. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  there  is  as  much  need 
of  an  admission  of  the  supernatural  element  [in  the 
history  of  Israel]  for  understanding  their  national 
character,  as  there  is  for  understanding  the  narrative 
of  its  fortunes  and  misfortunes "  (Isaac  Taylor,  Spirit 
of  the  Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  117,  quoted  in  Leathes'  Boyle 
Lectures,  1868,  p.  252). 

A  single  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  this  the  most  memorable  of  the  races  of  Pales- 
tine, at  the  moment  that  they  took  possession  of  that 
territory.  The  people  were  already  in  point  of  numbers 
a  great  nation.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  they  were 
less  numerous  at  the  Conquest  than  at  the  Exodus  (cf. 
Exod.  xii.  37 ;  Numb.  i.  46 ;  xxvi.  51),  when  it  is  com- 
puted that  they  formed  a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 
The  distinction  into  tribes  akeady  existed,  and  had 
been  recognised  even  in  Egypt  (Exod.  vi.  14).  They 
had  a  standing  army,  consisting  of  all  Israelites  above 
twenty  years  of  age;  an  army  regularly  organised 
(Numb.  i.  3 ;  ii.  2 ;  x.  14 ;  xxxi.  6) ;  and  an  army  which 
was  inured  to  hardships  and  in  some  measure  to  war, 
as  well  as  brought  thoroughly  under  discipline  in  the 
prolonged  and  tiying  march  through  the  wilderness. 
The  forms  of  worship  and  ceremonial  observances  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  their  later  history  had  been 
already  instituted.  Their  civil  no  less  than  their  moral 
and  ecclesiastical  code  was,  as  to  aU  its  leading  pro- 
visions, ali-eady  fixed.  They  had  courts  of  justice  and 
officers  for  the  administration  of  the  laws  (Exod.  xviii. 
25).  In  shoi-t,  before  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  they 
were  already  a  nation,  which  only  wanted  a  territory  to 
take  at  once  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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iHE  two  specimens  given  in  fac-simile  on 
page  302  are  taken  from  originals  in  tho 
British  Museum.      The  former  is  one  of 
the    Epistles  from    the    Old   Testament 
which  are  appended  to    Tyndale's  New  Testament  of 
1534 ;  the  second  is  from  tho  first  edition  of  Tyndale's 
Pentateuch.    There  are  two  copies  of  the  latter  work  in 
the  British  Museum  :  one  (in  the  Grenville  Library)  is 
perfect ;  the  other  wants  a  few  pages,  which  have  been 
supplied  in  fac-simile.    In  this  edition  each  of  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  has  its  own  title-page,  but  in  no  case 
does  this  page  contain  the  date  of  publication  or  the 
printer's  name.     The  only  information  on  these  points 
is  supplied  by  a  note  at  the  end  of  Genesis :  "  Em- 
prented   at    MaJborow  in  the  lande  of  Hesse,  by  me 
Hans  Luft,  the  yere  of  oure  Lordo  M.cccoc.xxx.,  the 
xvij.  dayes  of  Januarij."     The  Books  of  Genesis  and 
Numbers     are    in    black    letter;    Exodus,    Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy,  in  Roman.     It  seems  clear  from  these 
indications  that   the  five  books  were   published  and 
circulated  separately;  whether  they  were  collected  by 
Tyndale  and  issued  by  him  in  one  volume,  we  do  not 
know  with  certainty.     Each  book  has  its  own  prologue. 
The  preface   to  Genesis  is  headed,  "W.  T.     To  the 
Reader,"  and  opens   with  a  reference  to  the  writer's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.     To  this  document 
we  have  abeady  referred,^   as   affording  trustworthy 
information  respecting  Tyndale's  labours  before  he  left 
England  for   the   Continent.      The  initials   "  W.   T." 
stand  at  the  head  of  every  page  of  the  prologues  to 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,    and  Deuteronomy.     In 
Exodus  several  full-page  illustrations  are  introduced, 
representing  tho  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  the  dress 
of  the  high  priest,  &c.     Each  book  is  furnished  with 
marginal  notes,  keenly  controversial  in  spirit,  and  vigo- 
rous in  language;   everywhere  the  writer   is  bent  on 
tracking  out  and  exposing  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
Rome.     Are    tho  sons  of  Aaron  commanded  not  to 
"  make  baldness  upon  their  head  "    (Lev.  xxi.  5),   at 
once  follows  the  comment,   "  Of   the  heathen  priests 
then  took  our  prelates  the  ensample  of  their  bald  pates." 
Where  the  text  bi-ings  before  us   the   self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxxii.),  Tyndale  is  ready  with  a 
parallel  and  a  contrast :  "  O  pitiful  Moses,  and  likewise 
O   merciful   Paul    (Rom.   ix.).      And    O    abominable 
Pope  with  all  his  merciless  idols."     Though  such  com- 
ments as  these  cannot  but  remind  the  reader  of  Luther, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Demaus  -  that  they  are  alto- 
gether different  from  the  notes  in  Luther's  Pentateuch : 
in  this  respect  they  differ  widely  from  the  marginal 
annotations  in  Tyndale's  first  Testament,  which  were  in 
great  measure  taken  from  the  German.^ 


>  See  above,  Vol.  II.,  p.  22.  2  j^yg  o/  Tvndale,  p.  238. 

3  See  Weatcott,  History  of  EngUsh  BibU,  p.  153  ;  Demaua,  p.  129. 


In  the  Library  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  we  find  a 
volume  very  similar  in  character  and  contents  to  that 
which  has  just  been  described.  It  contains  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  form  of  five  separate  books,  with  different 
title-pages  and  prologues,  and  printed  in  different  de- 
scriptions of  type.  Here,  howerer,  the  Book  of  Numbers 
alone  is  ia  black  letter ;  Genesis  is  in  Roman,  and 
plainly  professes  to  be  "  newly  correctyd  and  amendyd 
by  W.  T.,  M.D.  xxxiiii."  It  is  clear  then  that  we  have 
before  us  a  new  edition  of  the  translation  of  Gronesis ; 
but  whether  the  translation  of  the  other  books  has  been 
in  any  way  altered  is  very  doubtful.  Even  in  Genesis 
the  changes  introduced  are  probably  of  no  great  magni- 
tude. In  the  earlier  edition  Gen.  iv.  7  is  rendered  thus : 
"  Wotest  thou  not  yf  thou  dost  well  thou  shalt  receave 
it?  But  &  yf  thou  dost  evell,  by  &  by  thy  synne 
lyeth  open  in  the  dore.  Not  withstondyng,  let  it  be 
subdued  unto  the,  and  see  thou  rule  it."  In  the  cor- 
rected edition  dost  is  twice  changed  into  do,  but  in  other 
respects  the  rendering  is  unaltered.  The  later  translation 
of  Gen.  XX.  16,  a  difficult  verse,  is  as  follows  :  "  He  shall 
be  a  couerynge  to  thyne  eyes  vnto  all  that  ar  with  the, 
and  vnto  all  men  an  excuse."  The  earlier  text  reads, 
"and  vnto  all  men,  and  an  excuse."  The  two  transla- 
tions have  not  as  yet  been  compared  throughout. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Tyndale  proceeded  much 
farther  than  the  Pentateuch  in  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  in  a  Bible  published  the  year 
after  his  death  all  the  books  from  Genesis  to  2  Chron- 
icles (inclusive)  are  from  his  hand.  Tlie  evidence  in 
support  of  this  opinion  will  be  given  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  "  Matthews'  Bible."  The  only  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  appeared  in  Tyndale's  name, 
besides  the  Pentateuch  and  tho  "Epistles,"  was  the 
Book  of  Jonah  (1531).  The  prologue  to  the  translation 
(which  is  five  or  six  times  the  length  of  the  book  itself) 
is  well  known,  but  the  translation  was  until  very  recently 
supposed  to  be  entirely  lost.  As  lately  as  1848  the  editor 
of  Tyndale's  works  for  the  Parker  Society  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  maintain  that  Tyndale  had  never  published  a 
version  of  Jonah,  but  a  (so-called)  prologue  only.  In 
1861  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest,  a  copy  of  the  transla- 
tion being  discovered  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  now  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  a  fac-simile  edition  was  published 
by  Mr.  Fry,  in  1863. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  Tyndale's  labours  on  the  Old 
Testament,  we  append  the  whole  passage  in  Numb, 
xxiv.  of  which  the  extract  above  described  is  a  part,  and 
also  some  verses  from  the  4th  chapter  of  Jonah. 

NUMBERS  xxrv.  15 — 24  (tyndale,  1531).'* 
'^  And  he  began   his  parable  and  sayed  :    Balam  the  sonne  of 
Bcor  hath  sayed,  and  the  man  that  hath  his  eye  open  hath  sayed, 

^  The  verses  are  marked  for  convenience  of  reference ;  in  Tyn- 
dale's Pentateuch,  as  in  his  New  Testament,  there  are  no  divisions 
except  those  of  paragraphs  and  chapters. 
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'•>  and  he  hath  sayed  that  heareth  the  wordes  of  God  and  hath  the 
knowlege  of  the  most  hye  and  beholdeth  the  vision  of  the  all- 
niightie,  and  when  he  falleth  downe  hath  his  eyes  opened.  '''  I  so 
him  but  not  now,  I  beholde  him  but  not  nye.  There  shall  come 
a  starre  of  Jiicob  and  ryse  a  cepter  of  Israel,  which  shall  smyte  the 
coostes  of  Moab  and  vndermyne  all  the  childern  of  Seth.  ^^  And 
Edom  shalbe  his  possession,  and  the  possession  of  Seir  shalbe 
their  enimyes,  and  Israel  shall  doo  manfully.  '9  And  out  of  Jacob 
shall  come  he  that  shall  destroye  the  remnaunt  of  the  cities. 

-"  And  he  loked  on  Amaleck  and  began  his  parable  and  sayed  : 
Amaleck  is  the  first  of  the  uacions,  but  his  latter  ende  shall  perysh 
utterly.  21  And  he  loked  on  the  Kenites,  and  toke  his  parable 
and  sayed :  stronge  is  thi  dwellynge  place,  and  put  thi  nest  apou  a 
roeke.  '•'"-  Neuerthelater  thou  sbalt  be  a  burnynge  to  Kain,  untill 
Assur  take  the  prisoner.  ^  And  he  toke  his  parable  &  sayed  : 
Alas,  who  shall  lyue  when  God  doeth  this  ?  -*'  The  shippes  shall 
come  out  of  the  coste  of  Cittim  and  subdue  Assar  and  subdue 
Eber,  and  he  him  seUe  shall  perysh  at  the  last. 

JONAH  IV.   1 — 5   (ttndale,   1531). 

"Wherfore  Jonas  was  sore  discontent  and  angre.  And  he 
prayed  vn  to  the  lorde,  and  sayd  :  O  lord,  was  not  this  my  sayenge 
when  I  was  yet  in  my  centre  ?  And  therfore  I  hasted  rather  to 
fle  to  Tharsis  :  for  I  knew  well  ynough  that  thou  wast  a  mercifull 
god,  ful  of  compassion,  long  yer'  thou  be  angre  and  of  great 
mercie,  and  repentest  when  thou  art  come  to  take  puuishment. 
Now  therfore  take  my  life  from  me,  for  I  had  leuer  ^  dye  then  liue. 
And  the  lorde  said  vn  to  Jonas,  art  thou  so  angrie  ?  And  Jonas 
gatt  him  out  of  the  citie  and  sate  him  downe  on  the  est  syde 
thoroffe,  and  made  him  there  a  bothe,  and  sate  thervnder  in  the 
Bhadowe,  till  he  might  se  what  shuld  chaunce  vn  to  the  citie. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  passages  in  detail,  taking 
fir.st  the  verses  from  Numb.  xxiv.  This  passage,  we  may 
say,  has  been  selected  solely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
interest,  and  because  it  well  tests  the  powei's  of  a  trans- 
lator. As  in  the  extracts  from  Tyndale's  New  Testa- 
ment, so  here,  we  notice  much  that  is  preserved  in  our 
Authorised  Version  ;  we  may  easily  calculate  that  nearly 
seventy  words  out  of  every  hundred  have  remained 
unchanged.  Even  a  hasty  comparison,  however,  will 
reveal  some  important  differences  (of  interpretation,  and 
not  merely  of  phraseology)  between  the  two  versions. 
The  renderings  which  will  strike  the  reader  most  for- 
cibly are  the  present  tenses  in  verses  16  and  17  (heareth, 
hath,  beholdeth,  I  see,  I  behold) ;  the  last  few  words  in 
verse  16  ("  when  he  falleth  down  hath  his  eyes  opened  ") ; 
the  substitution  of  coasts  for  corners,  and  undennine  for 
destroy,  in  verse  17  ;  of  is  for  was  in  verse  20 ;  and  of 
put  for  thou  puttest  in  verse  21;  the  omission  of  "  shall 
have  dominion  and  "  in  verse  19 ;  and  the  changes  in  the 
fost  half  of  verse  22  :  in  verse  18  the  meaning  intended 
is  probably  the  same  in  both  versions.  Now  in  most  of 
these  points  of  difference  Tyndale's  version  clearly  de- 
serves the  preference.  In  verses  16,  17,  an  accurate 
modern  translation  would  come  veiy  near  to  Tyndale's. 
Both  coasts  and  corners  (vo-se  17)  are  possible  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew  word,  and  either  is  preferable  to  the  ren- 
derings found  in  the  Vulgate  and  Luther's  version. 
The  translation  wwc^ermin-e  (verse  17)  is  interesting  as  an 
attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew  word  with  great  exact- 
ness— an  attempt  not  suggested  by  either  of  the  versions 
just  mentioned,  or  by  the  Latin  version  of  Pagninus. 
The  omission  in  verse  19  seems  to  be  due  to  a  different 
reading  of  the  Hebrew,  probably  incorrect,  but  not  with- 
out some  critical  support.  Commentators  still  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  the  choice  of  is  or  was  m  verse  20.     The 


1  Ere,  before. 


"  Bather. 


same  may  be  said  of  put  and  is  put  in  verse  21 ;  the 
rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  ("thou  puttest") 
caunot  stand,  unless  as  a  free  translation,  following  the 
sense  rather  than  the  form  of  the  original.  In  verse  22 
our  common  version  is  probably  right,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing again  to  note  in  the  word  "burning"  Tyndale's 
effort  to  keep  close  to  the  Hebrew.  The  general  results 
of  a  careful  comparison  of  Tyndale's  version  with  the 
Authorised  in  this  passage  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
Tlierc  are  in  these  verses  about  seventeen  differences  of 
somQ  importance ;  in  eleven  of  these  Tyndale  is  probably 
right.  In  three  of  the  eleven  he  agrees  with  Luther 
and  the  Vulgate,  in  three  more  with  the  Vulgate  against 
Luther;  in  five  he  has  the  support  of  neither  of  those 
versions.  The  instances  in  which  Tyndale  is  wrong 
are  of  less  moment.  Once  he  follows  a  different  read- 
ing of  the  original  text,  twice  he  inserts  and,  twice 
omits  and  or  also,  once  reads  which  in  the  place  of  and; 
in  verse  19  he  has  cities  for  city.  In  minor  points  the 
Authorised  Version  has  some  advantage  :  for  example, 
took  up  is  better  than  began  or  tooh,  and  knew  (verse  16) 
is  more  literal  than  hath.  It  should  be  said  that  in  one 
of  the  important  variations  {put,  in  verse  21)  Tyndale's 
translation  may  be  due  to  the  Latin  version  of  Pagninus. 
Surely  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  in  this  passage 
(and  we  repeat  that  the  verses  were  selected  for  their 
internal  character  alone)  Tyndale  has  played  the  part 
of  the  careful,  able,  and  honest  translator,  using  all 
available  helps,  but  studying  the  original  for  himself 
with  independent  judgment. 

The  second  passage  is  of  a  different  cast.  There  are 
no  difficulties  of  account  in  Isa.  xii.,  and  hence  the 
differences  between  Tyndale's  version  and  the  Autho- 
rised consist  almost  entirely  in  the  phraseology.  It  is 
therefore  with  some  surprise  that  we  discover  the  verbal 
agi'eement  between  the  two  versions  to  be  no  greater 
than  in  the  passage  last  examined.  Here  again  Tyn- 
dale's translation  often  shows  close  attention  to  the 
original ;  whereas  he  is  frequently  at  variance  with  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  extent  of  his  divergence  from  Luther 
is  really  remarkable.  In  the  third  passage,  Jonah  iv. 
1 — 5,  hardly  more  than  haK  the  words  in  our  version 
are  found  in  Tyndale's,  though  here  also  there  is  not 
much  room  for  serious  difference  in  interpretation.  The 
translation  "  Art  thou  so  angry  ? "  differs  both  from 
Luther  and  from  the  Vulgate. 

We  may  at  present  dismiss  fi'om  consideration  Tyn- 
dale's translations  from  the  prophetical  books ;  though 
interesting  in  themselves,  they  are  of  little  importance  for 
our  present  purpose  in  companson  with  his  version  of  | 
the  Pentateuch.  Of  this  it  would  not  be  right  to  form 
a  judgment  from  an  examination  of  one  passage  only. 
Indeed,  this  passage  taken  by  itseK  gives  an  inadequate 
impression  of  the  extent  to  which  our  version  is  indebted 
to  Tyndale  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  more  difficult  the 
passage  chosen  as  a  specimen,  the  larger  is  the  amount 
of  vamtion  which  different  translations  will  exhibit. 
If  we  take  the  last  twenty-four  verses  of  Deuteronomy, 
we  shall  find  that,  in  the  first  half  of  this  portion,  which 
is  difficult,  we  owe  to  Tyndale  about  two-thirds  of  the 
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Authorised  Version;  in  the  second  half,  a  plain  narra- 
tive, the  debt  is  largely  increased,  amounting  to  eighty- 
six  words  in  every  hundred.  A  study  of  difficidt  verses, 
taken  from  such  chapters  as  Deut.  xxxiii.  and  Grcn.  xlix., 
confirms  the  conclusions  already  expressed  in  regard  to 
Tyntiale's  position  as  a  translator.  No  one  will  supjjoso 
that  the  characteristics  which  we  have  discovered  in 
Tyndale's  Pentateuch  will  be  wanting  in  his  New  Testa- 
ment. Here,  however,  we  cannot  go  into  detail;  the 
limits  of  our  space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  examination.  The  translations 
accessible  to  Tyndale  in  the  New  Testament  were 
Luther's,  the  Yulgate,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus, 
which  accompanied  his  editions  of  the  Greek  text.  A 
careful  examination  of  continuous  passages  of  some 
length,  and  also  of  isolated  verses  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion  as  in  the  former  case. 
Alike  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  Tyndale 
had  before  him  the  best  of  existing  translations,  and 
every  page  shows  that  he  was  largely  influenced  by 
them;  but  all  who  scrutinise  his  work  with  care  will 
testify  that  Tyndale's  version  was  made  neither  from 
the  German  nor  from  the  Latin,  but  most  undoubtedly 
from  the  original  tongues. 

It  may  be  thought  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  Tyndale's  independence.  Seldom,  however,  has  any 
translator  been  so  completely  misjudged  as  Tyudale 
has  been.  One  cause  of  this  misapprehension  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  vigour  and  warmth  (to  use  no 
stronger  terms)  of  his  controversial  works.  The  un- 
prejudiced reader  who  looks  at  his  writings  as  a  whole 
will  do  justice  to  Tyndale's  deep  religious  feeling  and 
fervent  zeal  for  the  truth ;  but  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  unsparing  attacks 
should  have  depreciated  his  labours  and  misunderstood 
his  cliaracter.  Their  assertions,  unhappily,  have  been 
repeated  by  later  waiters,  who  in  their  haste  have  mis- 
taken the  statements  of  partisans  for  authentic  history. 
It  was  natural  for  More  to  connect  Tyndale's  New  Tes- 
tament with  Luther ;  but  we  may  well  be  astonished 
when  we  find  a  modern  historian  of  note  describing 
Tyndale's  translation  as  "  avowedly  taken  from " 
Luther's  and  from  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  another 
afl&nning  that  "Tyndale  saw  Luther,  and  under  his 
immediate  direction  translated  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
while  at  Wittenberg."  More  recently  still  Tyndale  has 
been  classed  among  certain  translators  who,  whilst  pro- 
fessing to  carry  out  the  idea  of  forming  an  English 
Bible  from  the  original  languages,  "  seem  chiefly  to 
have  worked  for  the  printers,  and  to  have  translated 
chiefly,  in  the  end,  from  Luther's  German  Bible  and 
the  Vulgate."  It  is  therefore  still  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  internal  e^•idenco  which  so  strongly  supports  the 
claim  which  Tyndale  everywhere  makes  (by  implication, 
if  not  openly)  to  have  had  resort  to  the  original  Scrip- 
tures. When  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
countenance  of  Bishop  Tunstal  as  a  translator  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  he  offered  an  English  version  of 
Isocrates  as  a  token  of  his  competence.  More  himself 
allowed  and  appealed  to  Tyndale's  knowledge  of  Greek. 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  that  day' 
spoke  of  the  Englishman  who  was  translating  the  New 
Testament  at  Worms  as  a  man  "so  leai'ned  in  seven 
languages — Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
English,  and  French — that,  whichever  he  spoke,  you 
would  think  it  his  native  tongue."  TjTidale  speaks 
famiharly  of  the  peculiar  consti-uctions  of  Hebrew,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  influence  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;-  his  remarks  on  the  translation  of 
Greek  and  Hobi-ew  into  English^  will  command  the 
assent  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
the  languages  in  question.  In  his  Pentateuch  he  ex- 
plains many  peculiar  words — such  as  Abrech  (Gen.  xli. 
43)  and  Zaphnath-paaneah — in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
familiarity  witli  the  subject ;  his  explanations  not  un- 
frequently  differ  from  those  found  in  the  two  versions 
to  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  bondage,  and  not 
always  for  the  worse.  But  enough  has  l^een  already 
said  to  show  how  baseless  are  the  reflections  which  are 
cast  on  Tyndale's  work  as  a  translator  of  Scripture. 
His  independence  in  this  respect  really  stands  in  fre- 
quent and  marked  contrast  with  his  close  adherence  to 
Luther  in  many  of  his  prologues,  notes,  and  expositions 
of  Scriptm-e.  To  use  the  words  of  one  who  has  ex- 
amined this  subject  with  the  greatest  care,  "  Tyndale 
availed  himself  of  the  best  help  which  lay  within  his 
reach,  but  he  used  it  as  a  master  and  not  as  a  disciple. 
In  this  work  alone  he  felt  that  substantial  independence 
was  essential  to  success.  In  exposition  or  exhortation  he 
might  borrow  fi-eely  the  language  or  the  thought  which 
seemed  suited  to  his  pui-jjose,  but  in  rendering  the  sacred 
text  he  remained  throughout  faithfid  to  the  instincts  of 
a  scholar."^ 

One  of  Tyndale's  adversaries  must  receive  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  We  have  already  referred  to  Sir  T. 
More's  -violent  attacks  upon  Tyndale  and  all  who  were 
supposed  to  be  confederate  with  him.  In  the  folio 
edition  of  More's  works,  more  than  a  thousand  pages  are 
taken  up  with  this  controversy .^  More's  skill  in  Greek 
is  not  doubted,  and  as  little  can  any  one  question  his 
eagerness  as  a  disputant ;  if  then  Tyndale's  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  were  bad  and  false,  by  such  an 
opponent  the  defects  must  surely  be  brought  to  light. 
It  is  no  small  testimony  to  Tyndale's  substantial  accu- 
racy that  More  occupies  himself  so  largely  with  his 
adversary's  doctrines,  so  little  with  the  translation.  In 
this,  it  is  true,  he  discovers  many  errors,  as  the  follow- 
ing quotation  will  show,  but  the  same  passage  wiU  also 
reveal  the  method  of  reckoning  employed  : — 

"  So  had  Tyndale,  after  Luther's  counsel,  corrupted 
and  changed  it  from  the  good  and  wholesome  doctrine 
of  Christ  to  the  de\ili3h  heresies  of  their  own,  that  it  was 
clean  a  contrary  thing.  'That  were  marvel,'  quoth  your 
friend,  '  that  it  should  be  so  clean  contrary ;  for  to  some 
that  read  it  it  seemed  very  like.'  'It  is,'  quoth  I.  'never 
the  less  contrary,  and  yet  the  more  perilous.     For  like 

1  Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  usually  known  as  Buschius.  See 
Arber,  Preface,  p.  25. 

2  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  468.  '  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  148. 

4  "Westcott,  Hist,  of  English  BihU,  p.  164.  5  Demaus,  p.  281. 
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as  to  a  true  silver  groat  a  false  copper  groat  is  never 
the  loss  contrary,  though  it  he  quicksilvered  over,  but 
so  much  the  more  false,  in  ho5v  much  it  is  counterfeited 
the  more  like  to  the  truth,  so  was  the  translation  so 
much  the  more  contrary  in  how  much  it  was  craftily 
devised  like,  and  so  much  the  more  perilous  in  how 
much  it  was  to  folk  unlearned  hard  to  be  discerned.' 
'  "Why,'  quoth  your  friend, '  what  faults  were  there  in  it?' 
'  To  tell  you  all  that,'  quoth  I,  '  were  in  a  manner  to  re- 
hearse you  aU  the  whole  book,  wherein  there  were  found 
and  noted  wrong  or  falsely  translated  above  a  thousand 
texts  by  tale.'  '  I  would,'  quoth  he,  '  faui  hear  some  one.' 
'  He  that  should,'  quoth  I, '  study  for  that,  should  study 
where  to  find  water  in  the  sea.  But  I  will  show  you 
for  ensample  two  or  three  such  as  every  one  of  the 
three  is  more  than  thrice  three  in  one.'  'That  were,' 
quoth  he,  '  veiy  strange,  except  ye  mean  more  in  weight ; 
for  one  can  be  but  one  in  number.'  '  Smxdy,'  quoth  I, 
'  as  weighty  be  they  as  any  lightly  can  be.  But  I 
mean  that  evei'y  one  of  them  is  more  than  thrice  three 
in  number.'  '  That  were,'  quoth  he, '  somewhat  like  a 
i-iddle.'  '  Tliis  riddle,'  quoth  I,  '  will  soon  be  read. 
For  he  hath  mistranslated  three  words  of  great  weight, 
and  every  one  of  them  is,  as  I  suppose,  more  than 
thrice  three  times  repeated  and  rehearsed  in  the  book.' 
'  Ah,  that  may  weU  be,'  quoth  he;  'but  that  was  not 
well  done.  But,  I  pray  you,  what  words  be  they.^' 
'  The  one  is,'  quoth  I,  '  this  word  priests ;  the  other,  the 
church ;  the  third,  charity."  ' 

This  was  the  head  and  front  of  Tyndale's  offending. 
He  had  discarded  some  of  the  familiar  ecclesiastical 
words,  employing  common  words  in  their  place.  For 
church  he  uses  congregation,  as  More's  friend  Erasmus 
had  (sometimes)  done  before  him ;  for  priest  he  uses 
senior,  as  a  less  ambiguous  word ;  grace  gives  way  to 
favour,  confess  to  Tcnowledge  (that  is,  acknoicledge), 
penance  to  repentance.  "  Senior,"  Tyndale  admits,  "  is 
no  very  good  English ; "  and  in  his  later  editions  he  puts 
elder  in  its  place.  Wliatever  judgment  may  be  passed 
on  Tyndale's  procedure,  his  defence  deserves  considera- 
tion;" surely  at  a  time  when  so  many  injurious  and 
false  notions  were  attached  to  the  words  in  question,  a 
translator  might  well  take  refuge  in  simple  terms  of 
imdoubted  signification.  Even  should  the  older  terms 
be  restored  at  length,  to  have  been  reminded  of  their 
proper  meaning  would  be  a  gain  to  every  reader. 

One  other  point  remains,  a  point  referred  to  in  an 
earlier  paper,^  but  left  for  consideration  in  this  place. 
Was  Tyndale  indebted  in  any  degree  to  the  early 
English  versions  of  Wycliffe,  Hereford,  and  Purvey  ? 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  been  unacquainted 
■with  these  versions,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were 
not  printed  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  Tyndale's 
age.  A  very  able  writer  on  the  English  language.  Mr. 
G.  P.  Marsh,  considers  it  certain  that  "Tyndale  is 
merely  a  full-grown  Wycliffe."'     "  His  recension  of  the 


1  More's  Dialogue,  book  iii.,  cb.  8.     See  Arber,  Preface,  p. 

2  See  his  Works,  vol.  :.,  pp.  16—21  (Parker  Society). 

3  See  above,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 


New  Testament  is  just  what  his  gi-eat  predecessor  would 
have  made  it,  had  he  awaked  again  to  see  the  dawn  of 
that  glorious  day  of  which  liis  own  life  and  labours 
kindled  the  morning  twilight.  Not  only  does  Tyndale 
retain  the  general  grammatical  structure  of  the  older 
version,  but  most  of  its  felicitous  verbal  combinations; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  preserves  even  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  its  periods,  which  is  again  repeated  in 
the  recension  of  1611.  Wycliffe,  then,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  originated  the  diction  and  phraseology 
which  for  five  centuries  have  constituted  the  conse- 
crated dialect  of  the  English  speech ;  and  Tyndale  as 
having  given  to  it  that  finish  and  perfection  Avhich  have 
so  admu-ably  adapted  it  to  the  expression  of  religious 
doctrine  and  sentiment,  and  to  the  narration  of  that 
remarkable  scries  of  historical  facts  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Chi-istian  Scriptures."*  On  the  other  hand, 
Tyndale  must  be  heard  in  his  own  cause.  "  Them  that 
are  learned  Christianly,"  he  says,*  "  I  beseech  .  . 
that  they  consider  how  that  I  had  no  man  to  counter- 
feit" (that  is,  imitate),  "neither  was  holpcn  with 
English  of  any  that  had  interpreted  the  same  or  such 
like  thing  in  the  Scripture  beforetime."  These  words 
do  not  disavow  all  knowledge  of  the  earher  version,  but 
they  distinctly  deny  that  that  version  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  new  work.  A  comparison  of  the  two  transla- 
tions (if  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  translations — one 
avowedly  taken  from  the  Yulgate,  the  other  frequently 
influenced  by  the  Yulgate)  fully,  we  think,  confirms 
Tyndale's  statement.  Again  and  again  we  meet  with 
startling  resemblances,  but  on  examination  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  Yulgate  has  supplied  the  connecting 
link.  At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  in  Col.  i.  13 
both  versions  should  have  the  word  "translated;"  that 
in  both  we  should  read  "  pinnacle  of  the  temple "  in 
Matt.  iv.  5  ;  "  comprehended  "  in  John  i.  5  ;  "  tribula- 
tion and  ang-uish  "  in  Rom.  ii.  9  :  for  in  none  of  these 
examples  is  there  anything  in  the  Greek  which  compels 
the  adoption  of  one  particular  English  word.  When 
we  observe  that  the  familiar  Latin  words  are  transtulit, 
pinnaculum,  comprehenderunt,  trihulatio  et  angustia, 
we  understand  at  once  the  coincidences  in  the  Enghsh. 
We  are,  however,  willing  to  admit  that  this  explanation 
will  not  account  for  every  instance  of  afiinity  between 
Tyndale  and  Wycliffe.  Many  of  the  earlier  renderings 
must  have  become  current  phrases ;  proverbial  sayings 
from  the  New  Testament  could  hardly  fail  to  present 
themselves  to  the  new  translator  in  their  familiar 
guise.  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that 
'■  mote  "  and  "  beam  "  are  common  to  both  versions  of 
Matt.  vii.  3;  that  "  God  forbid  "is  used  in  both,  though 
the  Greek  phrase  is  altogether  different  in  form ;  that 
the  promise  of  the  "  Comforter  "  remains  unchanged, 
though  the  Latin  translations  either  retain  the  Greek 
word  (the  "  Paraclete  ")  or  express  it  by  "Advocate;  " 
that  in  Matt.  vii.  6  both  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale  adopt  a 


■i  Lectures  on  (Tie  English  Language,  p.  447  (MiuToy). 
5  In  the  Address  to  the  Reader,  added  to  the  octavo  edition  of 
bis  Isew  Testament  (1525). 
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rcuderiug  (not  suggested  either  by  the  Greek  or  by  the 
Latin)  which  refers  tlio  "trampling"  to  the  "swine," 
the  '•  rending  "  to  the  "  dogs ; "  or  that  in  the  14'th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  both  speak  of  the  "  gate  "  as 
"  strait,"  of  the  "  way  "  as  "  narrow."  Wo  might  even 
concede  to  Mr.  Marsh  that  WyclLffio  and  his  coadjutors 
had  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  fixing  the  general 
character  and  stylo  of  an  English  version  of  the  Bible,  T 
and  that  through  their  hiboui-s  Euglisluueu  had  been 
taught  to  look  for  simplicity  and  literalnoss  of  rendering 
instead  of  idiomatic  paraphrase.  When  all  this  allow- 
ance has  been  made — and  in  making  it  we  are  convinced 
that  we  have  rather  enhanced  than  depreciated  the  just 
rights  of  the  older  versions — Tyndale's  claims  on  our 
gratitude  remain  unimpaired ;  he  is  still  the  father  of 
oui-  present  version.  The  laboui-s  of  his  successors 
effected  many  improvements  in  detail,  but  the  plan  and 
spirit  of  the  work  have  been  left  unchanged.  Mr. 
Fronde's  well-known  words,  if  understood  of  the  whole 
rather  than  of  each  part,  if  read  with  the  recollection 
that  Tyndale  was  cut  off  before  his  cherished  task  was 


finished,  and  that  others  entered  into  his  labours  and 
made  his  work  complete,  are  as  just  as  they  are  elo- 
quent : — 

"  Of  the  translation  itself,  though  since  that  time  it 
has  been  many  times  revised  and  altered,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  substantially  the  Bible  with  which  wo  are  all 
familiar.  The  peculiar  genius — if  such  a  word  may 
be  permitted — which  breathes  through  it — tko  mingled 
tenderness  and  majesty — the  Saxon  simplicity — the 
preternatural  grandeur — unequalled,  unapproached  in 
the  attempted  impi-ovements  of  modern  scholars — all 
are  here,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one 
man — William  Tyndale.  Lying,  while  engaged  in  that 
great  office,  under  the  sliadow  of  death,  the  sword  above 
his  head  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall,  he  worked, 
under  circumstances  alone  perhaps  truly  worthy  of  the 
task  which  was  laid  upon  him — his  spirit,  as  it  were 
divorced  from  the  world,  moved  in  a  purer  element 
than  common  air." ' 

I  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  84. 
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TZELTZELIM,   METZILLOTH. 

HESE  words,  which  are  found  about  a  dozen 
times   in   the  Old   Testament,   are,   Avith 
only  one  exception,  rendered  "cymbals" 
in  our  version.    This  name  fully  describes 
tko  form  of  the  insfcrument,  for  cyinbal  comes  direct 


Fig.  84. 

from  the  Greek  KvfjfiaXov  [cymbalum),  which  in  turn 
comes  from  icv/jl$os  {cymbus),  a  hollowed  plate  or  basin. 

Now,  although  there  are  in  use  among  most  nations  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  this  instrument,  differing 
in  size,  yet  there  are  only  two  having  any  broad  dis- 


tinction in  form.  Of  these,  the  one  Ti<ra8  almost  iden- 
tical with  Gur  modern  soup-plate  (having  a  somewhat 
larger  rim) ;  the  other  had  a  hoUow  commencing  at  the 
very  rim,  and  terminating  in  an  upright  handle,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  cone,  surmounted  by  a 
handle.  Both  sorts  were  in  use  among  the  Assyrians. 
The  comparatively  flat  cymbals  wei*e  played  by  bringing 
the  right  and  left  liands,  each  of  which  held  one  plate, 
sharply  together  at  right  angles  with  the  body.  Of  the 
conical-shaped  cymbals,  one  was  held  statioaary  in  the 
left  hand,  while  the  other  was  dashed  upon  it  vertically 
\vith  the  right  hand.  Fig.  84  shows  an  Assyrian  in  the 
act  of  striking  this  last-mentioned  form  of  the  instru- 
ment. Sculpture  also  shows  people  striking  the  flatter 
instruments  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  also  used  cymbals  made  of  copper,  with  a 
small  admixture  of  silver.  Most  fortunately  a  pair  of 
those  was  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  a  priestly  musician 
named  Ankhape,  close  by  his  mummied  body.  These 
are  given  in  Fig.  85.  The  perforation  in  the  top  is,  of 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  loop  of  coi*d  through 
as  a  handle.  A  leather  strap  is  used  for  this  in  modern 
instruments.  These  ancient  specimens  are  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  said  to  be  almost  identical, 
both  in  form  and  size,  with  those  used  in  Egypt  at  the 
present  time. 

In  Ps.  cl.  5,  two  sorts  are  evidently  pointed  out: 
"  Praise  Him  upon  the  loud  cymbals ;  praise  Him  upon 
the  high-sounding  cymbals."  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it 
is  very  interesting  to  find  that  the  Arabs  have  two  dis- 
tinct varieties,  large  and  small ;  for  the  "  loud  cymbals" 
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of  the  Psalmist  would  certainly  be  of  a  larger  diameter 
than  the  "  high-sounding  "  cymbals.    In  the  Prayer-book 


Pig.  85. 

version  of  this  Psalm,  the  real  distinction  between  these 
two  species  is  nnf  orttmately  not  made  plain  :  "  Praise 
Him  upon  the  well- tuned  cymbals ;  praise  Him  upon  the 
loud  cymbals."  The  Arabs  use  their  large  cymbals  in 
religious  ceremonies,  but  the  smaller  kiiid  seem  to  be 
almost  limited  to  the  accompaniment  of  dancers.  In 
India,  instruments  of  this  class  are  called  talan.  There 
is  also  a  smaller  species  called  hintal.  The  Bayaderes 
dance  to  the  tal. 

The  Turks,  as  would  be  expected  from  their  Asiatic 
origin,  inherit  a  system  of  music  chiefly  founded  on  the 
Persian.  They  hare  always  excelled^  not  only  in  the 
use  of  instruments  of  percussion,  but  also  in  their  con- 
struction. From  the  fact  that  the  foot-guard  of  the 
Sultan  were  formerly  called  janissaries,  music  chiefly 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  sounds  of  instruments 
of  percussion  has  been  called  "  janissary  music."  The 
efforts  of  Frederic  II.  to  obtain  genuine  music  of  this 
sort  for  Grerman  use  are  well  known.  Turkish  cymbals 
still  hold  a  high  value,  and  are  manufactured  in  that 
country  in  very  large  quantities,  for  exportation  west- 
ward. 

Grongs,  though  perhaps  less  strictly  musical  instru- 
ments than  cymbals,  must  be  classified  with  them ;  and 
many  na-tions  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  one,  are 
equally  famous  for  producing  the  other.  The  Chinese 
and  Burmese,  for  instance,  use  both  cymbals  and  gongs, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  suspended  on  cords  in  a 
series  of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  produce  their  national 
scale  when  struck  in  rotation. 

Fig.  86  shows  a  specimen  of  Indian  cymbals ;  Fig.  87, 
one  from  Burmah.  The  joining  together  of  the  two 
plates  by  means  of  a  cord  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  a  common  custom  in  Europe. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  whom  cymbals  seem  to 
have  been  shaped  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  the 


name  implies,  so  as  to  have  been  hollow  hemispheres  of 
metal,  used  them  in  the  rites  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  Juno,  and  Cybe^'e.  But,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  other  musical  instruments,  the  name  cymbal 
has  been  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  applied  to 
instruments  of  a  totally  different  construction.  The 
Italians,  at  one  period,  called  a  common  tambourine  by 
this  name,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the 
dulcimer  I  We  have  in  a  previous  article  traced  the 
growth  of  a  dulcimer  through  various  stages,  till  it 
reached  the  form  of  a  harpsichord :  the  reader,  therefore, 
will  not  be  astonished  to  find,  at  a  later  date,  "cymbal " 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  87. 

used  for  hai-psichord.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  the 
pianoforte  was  the  direct  offspring  of  the  harpsichord, 
the  pianoforte  part  in  a  full  score  is  to  this  day  some- 
times marked  cembalo,  or  "the  cymbal  part."  It  seems 
to  be  a  matter  for  much  regret  that  musicians  should 
feel  bound,  by  habit  or  fashion,  thus  to  perpetuate  a 
title  which  is  not  only  unmeaning,  but  absolutely  in- 
correct. It  is  difficult  to  understand  in  what  respect 
the  dulcimer  was  thought  to  bear  any  resemblance  to 
cymbals.  Some  say  that  because  it  was  struck  with 
hammers,  it  might  with  justice  be  called  an  instrument 
of  percussion ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  peculiar 
clang  caused  by  hitting  wire  strings  with  little  wooden 
mallets,  gave  some  fanciful  resemblance  between  the 
"ringing"  tone  of  both  instimments.  In  modem 
military  bands,  cymbals  are  used  as  of  old,  a  plate 
being  held  firmly  in  each  hand  by  a  leather  thong,  and 
by  swinging  tlie  hands  together  the  plates  clash.  In 
modem  orchestras  the  instrument  is  generally  used 
thus  :  one  plate  is  horizontally  fixed  (rather  loosely)  on 
to  the  top  of  an  upright  drum  ;  with  his  left  hand  the 
player  holds  the  other  plate,  and  with  his  right  hand  a 
drumstick.  Thus,  not  only'  can  one  performer  play 
both  instruments  simultaneously,  but  the  tone  and 
clang  of  the  cymbals  are  much  intensified  by  being  in 
close  connection  with  the  vibratmg  skin  and  frame  of 
the  drum. 

Cymbals,  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner,  came  to 
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oa  associated  with  the  tambour.  For  as  they  became 
reduced  in  size  it  was  found  possible  to  insert  several 
pairs  inside  the  rim  of  the  tambour,  so  that  their 
clatter  shoiUd  either  join  the  rhythmical  beating  of  the 
tambour,  or  be  heard  alone  when  the  tambour  is  held  by 
one  hand,  and  made  to  swing  rapidly  from  side  to  side, 
a  diameter  being  its  axis.  These  "  petitos  cymbales" 
wore  occasionally  fixed  to  the  thumb  aud  forefinger  of 
both  hands,  which  were  then  clapped  together,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  88.     Hence  they  came  to  be  called  castanets, 


Tig.  S8. 

from  their  similarity  to  the  old  toy — hardly  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  although  it  was  used 
with  dancing — which  consisted  of  chestnuts  attached  to 
the  fingers  (as  in  Fig.  88),  and  beaten  together ;  the 
words  chestnuts  and  castanets  both  being  derived  from 
castanea  (Lat.),  and  Kairravov  (Greek),  the  name  of  the 
plant.  But  in  process  of  time,  pieces  of  ivory  or 
mother-of-pearl  were  substituted  for  chestnuts.  Hence 
the  bones  which  we  see  rattled  between  the  fingers  of 
supposed  negroes  are  dignified  with  the  name  castanets, 
and  can  in  some  sense  trace  theii*  pedigree  to  the 
ancient  cymbals.  Hence,  too,  we  get  an  explanation  of 
the  old  word  naJcers  or  nachers,  which  was  applied  to 
castanets  by  Chaucer,  and  used  commonly  at  a  later 
period.  Evidently  it  alludes  to  the  material  of  which 
they  were  made,  nacre  being  the  French,  and  nacar  the 
Spanish  for  "mother-of-pearl."  Very  small  cymbals 
have  occasionally  been  used  in  the  modem  orchestra. 
Berlioz,  who  gave  so  much  attention,  and  devoted  so 
much  talent,  to  the  increasing  of  the  resources  of  a 
band,  used,  in  a  symphony,  a  pair  not  bigger  than  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  tuned  them  at  an  interval  of  a 
fifth  apart.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  playing  cymbals, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia,  it  is  not  usual  to 
strike  them  edge  against  edge,  as  the  Assyrian  appears 
to  be  doing  with  his  conical  cymbals  in  Fig.  83,  but  to 
make  one  plate  only  partially  overlap  the  other.  If 
the  former  method  be  adopted,  the  vibrations  of  the 
plates  are  very  liable  to  destroy  each  other,  owing  to 
the  extent  of  the  contact  of  the  two  surfaces;  if  the 
latter,  the  plates  have  more  "  play  "  when  in  vibration. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  use  of  cymbals  is  solely 
confined  to  religious  ceremonies — the  bringing  back  the 
ark  from  Ku^ath-jearim  (I  Chron.  xv.  IG,  19,  28) ;  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  v.  13) ; 
at  the  restoration  of  worship  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
XXIX.  25) ;  at  the  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second 
Temple  (Ezra  iii.  10) ;  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  27).     This  would  lead  us  to 


suppose  that  cymbals  were  not  commonly  used  as  an 
accompaniment  to  dancing  among  the  Jews.  Certain 
Levites  were  set  aside  as  cymbalists,  as  described  in 
1  Chron.  xvi.  42,  and  elsewhere.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Ezra  iii.  10,  as  being  used  with  trumpets  (chatzozerah) 
only,  but  in  most  other  instances  are  described  as  being 
used  with  harps  and  other  Hebrew  instruments.  There 
is  deep  meaning  in  the  allusion  of  St.  Paul  to  tliis 
instrument  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  Inasmuch  as  it  gives 
out  a  shrill  and  clanging  sound  (/fu'/u/SaAo;/  d\a\d(oi'),  and 
is  incapable  of  being  tempered  or  tuned  so  as  to  form 
ever-varied  chords  with  those  musical  instruments  which 
surround  it,  it  too  well  illustrates  the  hoUowness  aud 
emptiness  of  character  which,  while  making  noblo 
professions  with  the  tongue,  lacks  that  gift  of  charity 
which,  if  it  truly  glowed  in  us  all,  would  soon  attune 
all  the  discords  of  this  world  into  such  a  sweet  harmony 
as  were  worthy  of  heaven  itself. 

The  one  instance,  before  alluded  to,  in  which  the  word 
tzeltzelim  has  been  translated  otherwise  than  by  the 
word  "cymbals,"  occurs  in  Zech.  xiv.  20,  where  it  is 
rendered  by  "  bells :"  "  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses.  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 
The  margin  here  has  another  reading — "  upon  the  bridles 
of  the  horses;"  but  if  the  word  be  understood  in  a 
musical  sense  or  not,  it  is  in  no  way  to  be  considered 
as  badly  rendered  by  "  bells."  For  the  Eastern  custom 
of  having  little  plates  of  metal  attached  to  the  capa- 
risons of  hoi*ses,  so  as  to  preduce  a  jingling  noise, 
is  well  known.  And  if  these  plates  had  a  circular 
indentation,  they  would  be  little  cymbals ;  and  if  the 
indentation  grows  deeper,  and  the  rim  be  gradually  bent 
into  a  circular  outline,  a  little  bell  is  the  result.  This 
gradual  change  of  metal  plates  into  bells  is  interesting 
and  important.  The  indentation  of  cymbals  would  bo 
found  to  add  to  their  vibrating  power  and  sonority, 
and  as  this  indentation  became  exaggerated,  nothing 
would  be  more  probable  than  that  they  should  eventuaily 
be  formed  into  half-globes.  This  form,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  is  actually  to  be  found  in  Roman  and 
Greek  sculpture.  Then  again,  in  course  of  time,  these 
half-globes  or,  as  they  might  be  truly  called,  these 
hemispherical  bells,  would  be  found  to  be  shrill  and 
noisy  in  tone.  Then  again  would  naturally  follow  the 
experiments,  as  made  in  Europe,  of  moulding  the  rim 
slightly  out-turned,  and  thickening  its  metal.  Here  at 
last  we  have  a  real  bell  with  the  so-called  sound-bow, 
or  thick  lip.  But  here  it  should  be  observed  that 
Eiirope  is  the  birth-place  of  modern  bells ;  they  seem 
not  to  have  existed  as  musical  instruments  until  tho 
Middle  Ages.  Of  the  bells  of  the  Bible,  therefore, 
we  have  but  little  to  say.  They  were  noisy  accoutre- 
ments, not  capable  of  being  arranged  so  as  to  produce 
the  consecutive  sounds  of  a  musical  scale.  The  car© 
'bestowed  upon  their  form  and  construction,  particularly 
in  HoUaud  and  Belgium,  led  to  the  casting  of  those 
rich  and  mellow-toned  instruments  whose  sounds  ever 
stir  deep  emotions  in  us,  whether  of  joy  or  sori'ow. 
England  was  not  slow  to  adopt  so  appropriate  and 
useful  an  addition  to  her  many   church  towers,  and 
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learnt  to  make  use  of  them  in  a  way  even  now  im- 
perfectly understood  on  the  Continent — namely,  that  of 
hanging  them  on  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  and  ringing  them 
by  a  complete  swing.  The  most  ancient  bells  yet  dis- 
covered are  found  not  to  be  castings,  but  to  consist  of  a 
plate  of  metal,  bent  round,  and  rudely  riveted  where  the 
edges  met.  Bells,  then,  are  closely  allied  to  cymbals, 
but  when  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  musical  instruments.  The  Assyrians 
vised  them,  as  did  the  ancient  Chinese,  and  not  a  few 
have  been  found  in  Irish  bogs,  or  in  the  drift.  If,  then, 
the  "  beUs  on  horses  "  were  not  little  cymbals,  they  were 
not  more  than  toy-bells,  such  as  are  to  be  often  heard 
in  our  OAvn  country  lanes,  when  the  miller's  team  is 
lazily  led  along  under  the  autumn  sun,  warning  any 
wagoner  coming  in  an  opposite  direction  to  draw  near 
the  hedge  and  allow  a  free  passage.  Phamnon  is  the 
name  used  in  Exod.  xxviii.  33,  for  such  bells  on  the 
priests'  garments :  "  And  beneath  upon  the  hem  of  it 
thou  shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  of  purple, 
and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem  thereof ;  and  bells 
of  gold  between  them  round  about :  a  golden  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  upon  the 
hem  of  the  robe  round  about.  And  it  shall  be  upon 
Aaron  to  minister  :  and  his  sound  shaU  be  heard  when 
he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and 
when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not."     In  Exod.  xxxix. 

25,  we  read — "  And  they  made  them as 

the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  These  are  the  only  two 
passages  in  which  phaamon  occurs. 

MENAANEIM. 

Once  only  is  this  word  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture — 
in  2  Sam.  vi.  5 :  "  And  David  and  all  the  house  of 
Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  aU  manner  of  instru- 


Now,  the  word  sistrum,  {(rua-rpov)  comes  from  a  Greek 
verb  (Tflcv,  having  an  almost  identical  meaning.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  veiy  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
word  menaaneim  refers  to  an  instrimient  which  vibrated 
when  shaken  or  rattled.  One  of  the  two  classes  of 
sistrums  exactly  answers  to  this  description.  Through 
an  upright  frame  of  metal,  supported  on  a  handle, 
several  metal  rods  are  passed  and  fixed  in  their  position, 
generally  by  bending  the  extremities.  On  them  are 
placed  loose  metallic  rings.   Fig.  89  shows  two  examples 


Fig.  90. 

of  this  instrument  which  are  preserved  in  the  Berlin. 
Museum.  The  position  of  the  rings  in  this  illustration 
may  perhaps  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  fixed 
by  the  centre ;  this  is  not  the  case.  They,  of  course, 
should  lie  loosely  on  the  bars.  Fig.  90  shows  Egyptiaa 
priestesses  in  the  act  of  playing  on  this  kind  of  sistrum 


Fig.  89. 

ments  made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on 
psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on 
cynibals."  Although  translated  here  "  cymbals,"  the 
root  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  points  to  the  old  Latin 
root  nuo,  whence  nuto,  "to  sway  to  and  fro,  to  vibrate." 


Fig.  91. 

at  a  religious  ceremony.  The  second  kind  of  sistrum, 
above  mentioned,  had  metallic  bars,  without  rings. 
Hence,  it  has  been  theught  by  some  that  the  bars  were 
of  graduated  length,  and  gave  a  series  of  musical 
sounds  when  struck  by  some  hard  substance  held  in  the 
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other  hand  of  the  player.     Fig.  91  represents  two  of 

these.     Thoii-  Egj-pfian  name  is  doubtful,  but  the  word 

kem-kem  is  thought  to  apply  to  them,  although  the 

Coptic  version  translates  the    "soimding  brass"    of 

1    Cor.  xiii.  1    by  kem-kem.      Others  think  it  applies 

to  the  tambour.     RoseUini  has   deciphered  the  word 

sescesch,  and  interprets  it  as  "  sistrum."     If  the  rods 

were  really  in  proportional  lengths,  and  were  stnick> 

the  tones   of  a  sistrum  of  this  class  would  be  more 

determinate  than  those  of  cymbals.     The  Romans  used 

it,  or  at  least  were  aware  of  its  existence  and  uses, 

fairly,  true  representations  of  it  being  found  on  some  of 

their  medals.     This  may  have  been  the  (creiirn  crepi- 

taculuni  of  their  poets.     As  the  sistrum  often,  among 

the   Egyptians,   accompanied  rites  of  a  very  wanton 

and  lascivious  character,  there  is  something  intensely 

sarcastic  in  the  description  of  Cleopatra  leading  her 

forces  to  battle  to  the  sound  of  the  sistrum — • 

"  Begina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro." 

(Virgil,  ^neid,  viii.  696.) 

The  close  connection  between  musical  instniments 
of  apparently  very  divergent  species  has  been  often 
remarked ;  it  is  not  6ui*prising,  therefore,  to  find  a  link 


viol  famUy,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  instrument, 
wliich  must  liave  been  in  \  ery  common  use — as  the  people 
flocked  together  who  could  play  it,  "  from  all  cities  of 
Israel " — should  be  only  incidentally  mentioned  once  in 
the  whole  course  of  Jewish  chronicle.  The  notion  that 
all  the  women  of  Israel  were  experts  on  a  three-stringed 
fiddle  is  certainly  novel,  but,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful.  A  triangle  it  caight  have  been,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  a  sistrum,  either  with  three 
rings  on  each  bar,  as  in  Fig.  89,  or  with  three  vibrating 
bars,  as  in  Pig.  91. 

TOPH. 

Fortunately  there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  musical  instrument.  It  was  a  tambour,  timbrel, 
or  hand-drum.  All  nations  seem  to  have  possessed 
drums  of  various  lands,  but  always  of  a  comparatively 
small  size.  It  remained  for  modem  Europeans  to  pro- 
duce the  gigantic  specimens  wliich  are  to  be  found  in 
our  orchestras.  Few,  who  have  been  present,  can  forget 
the  huge  upright  dinim,  far  exceeding  the  height  of  its 
upstanding  player,  that  adds  its  deep  rolling  bass  note 
to  the  mass  of  sounds  which  are  heard  at  the  Handel 
Festivals  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  Such  drums  were 
never  dreamt  of  by  the  ancients.     The  necessity  for 


Pig.  92. 
between  cymbals  and  the  sistrum.  Fig.  92  shows  two 
ornamental  bars  of  metal  held,  one  in  each  hand  of  the 
performer,  which,  when  struck  together,  produce  a  loud 
clanging  sound  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  a  dancer.  The 
fact  that  they  are  clashed  together  gives  them  a  relation 
to  cymbals,  while  their  form — that  of  vibrating  rods — 
renders  it  difficult  to  place  them  otherwise  than  under 
the  head  "  sistrum." 

SHAUSHIM. 

This  word  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  It  lias 
been  variously  described  as  a  triangle,  a  sistrum,  and  by 
some — a  fiddle !  The  root  implies  the  numerical  value  of 
three.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  came,  when  David 
was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  that 
the  women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and 
dancing,  to  meet  Kmg  Saul,  with  tabrcts,  with  joy,  and 
with  instruments  of  music"  (margiu,  "three-stringed 
instruments").     Whatever  may  bo  the  antiquity  of  the 


Fig.  93. 

having  portable  instruments  would  have  excluded  them 
from  use,  even  if  their  presence  had  been  thought 
desu-able.  Modem  tambours,  or  tambourines,  as  we 
more  usually  term  them,  are  invariably  round  in  shape  ; 
those  of  the  ancients,  especially  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
sometimes  oblong  or  square.  Fig.  93  exhibits  both  kinds 
in  use.  They  were  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  their 
funeral  lamentations,  which  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
strangely  prolonged.  It  is  said  that  such  ceremonies, 
when  a  prince  died,  lasted  as  many  as  seventy  days. 
They  then  sang,  or  uttered  theii-  mournful  cries,  'io  a 
tambour  accompaniment.  But  the  Egyptians  also  had 
drums  of  two  other  kinds.  One  consisted  of  a  wood  or 
copper  cylinder  covered  at  both  ends  with  parchment, 
which  was  beaten  at  both  ends  with  the  hands,  just  as 
the  tom-tom  of  India  is  played.  The  Egyptian  "  long- 
drum,"  as  it  may  be  called,  was,  both  as  to  size  and 
shape,  very  similar  to  this  tom-tom,  which  is  not  un- 
f  requently  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  some  poor  wanderer 
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from  tliat  distant  empire,  who  is  beg^iug  about  tlie 
streets  of  London.  Fig.  94  shows  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  and  beaten.     The  other  instrimient  of 


<^^^^ 


Fig.  94. 

this  class  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  CA-idently 
the  prototype  of  our  modem  kettlednim.  It  was 
called  darabooka,  and  was  formed  by  stretching  parch- 
ment over  the  open  end  of  a  basin  of  metal  or  earthen- 
ware. When,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  times,  this 
kind  of  drum  was  small  and  easily  carried,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  hoUow  bowl  by  a  handle  was  ingenious 
and  useful.  But  as  their  size  increased,  the  handle  had 
to  give  place  to  three  feet,  and  the  metal  bowl  could  be 
rounded — a  form  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  free 
■vibration.  Our  k-ettledrum  is  therefore  little  else  than 
a  very  large  darabooka,  standing  on  a  tripod,  instead  of 
terminating  with  a  handle.  The  darabooka  is  shown  in 
Fig.  95. 


Yig.  95. 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  used  the  tambour,  and 
also  a  drum,  suspended  by  a  cord  roimd  the  neck  (see 
Figs.  96  and  97).  But  the  instrument  they  thus  carried 
seems  not  to  have  been  beaten,  like  the  Egyptian  long- 
drum  and  the  Indian  tom-tom,  at  both  ends,  but  only  at 
its  upper  sui-face. 

Two  questions  arise  with  regard  to  ancient  drums  and 
tamboui-s.  Was  the  parchment  or  head  of  the  drum 
rigidly  fixed,  or  was  it  capable  of  being  tuned?  The 
reader  is  no  doubt  well  aware  that  to  the  edges  of  the 
head  of  a  modem  drum  is  attached,  in  the  case  of  a 
side-drum,  a  series  of  cords,  and  in  the  kettledrum  a 
metal  riag,  by  means  of  which  the  parchment  can  be 
tightened  or  loosened,   and  consequently  a  power  of 


regulating  the  pitch  is  obtained.  Probably  the  head  was 
fixed,  ?.nd  the  ancient  drums  and  tambours  could  not  be 
tuned.     The  lines  which  cross  the  long-drum  of  the 


Fi".  96. 


Fig.  97. 


Egyptians  in  Fig.  94,  look  very  much  like  the  cords 
which  cross  the  cylinder  of  oui"  side-drxuns,  but  these 
cross-bars  are  evidently  only  a  rude  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation. The  second  question  is,  had  the  ancient 
tambours  little  beUs,  plates  of  metal,  or  castanets, 
inserted  in  the  rim,  as  we  have  in  our  tambourines — 
probably  they  had.     Fig.  98  shows  an  Arabian  tambour 


Fig.  98. 

called  hendyr.  There  are  holes  in  the  rim  of  this  which 
unmistakably  suggest  the  probable  insertion  of  some 
sort  of  pulsatile  contrivance  or  other.  Moreover,  it  is 
known  that  such  appendages  were  not  strange  to  the 
Greeks.  The  hendyr  also  contains  five  strings  stretched 
across  the  inner  surface  of  the  head,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  its  tone. 
Such  a  construction  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in 
comparatively  late  times.  Stretched  strings  were  for- 
merly used  for  a  like  pui'pose  in  instruments  of  several 
other  kinds,  notably  in  the  stringed  instrmnent  called 
viola  d'  amore,  in  which  metal  strings  were  stretched 
under  those  of  catgut,  passing  under  the  finger-board 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  which  was  pierced 
to  receive  them.  The  Arabs  have  three  varieties  of 
tambour,  besides  that  called  hendyr.  One  of  them,  the 
raazliar,  smaller  than  the  hendyr,  has  no  reverberating 
strings,  and  has  metal  rings  instead  of  castanets. 
Another,  the  tar,  has,  like  the  mazhar,  no  stretched 
strtugs,  but  has  four  copper  castanets.    The   fourth 
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kind  has  only  two  castanets.  Goatskins  generally 
form  the  head  of  these  Arabian  tambours,  which  arc 
chiefly  played  by  -vronien,  as  was  the  case  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  Arabians  have  drums,  not 
imliko  kettledrums,  and  they  may  be  seen  pLiying  them 
on  horse-back  or  camel-back,  just  as  the  kettledrums 
are  carried  and  played  by  the  bands  of  our  cavalry 


regiments.  Fig.  99  shows  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
an  old  tambour,  exhibited  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
which  has  not  only  castanets  in  the  rim,  but  bells  sus- 
pended in  the  interior. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Hebrews  used 


drums  as  well  as  tambours.  Most  probably  the  latter 
only  were  known  to  them.  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  mention  is  made  of  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  kinnor,  in  the  passage  once  before  quoted  (Gen.  xxxi. 
27),  where  Laban  rebukes  Jacob  for  having  left  him 
stealthily,  whereas  an  honourable  departure  woiUd  have 
been  accompanied  with  songs,  toph,  and  kinnor. 

It  wjis  a  toi^h  which  Miriam  took  in  her  h-and  when 
she  led  the  song  and  dance  on  that  wondrous  day  when 
Israel  saw  the  "great  work"  which  God  had  done,  and 
thankfulness  burst  forth  from  side  to  side  as  they 
answered  one  another — "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously  "  (Exod.  xv.  1).  Yery  different 
were  the  feelings  which  filled  the  breast  of  Jephthah 
when  his  only  child  came  forth  with  toph  in  hand 
to  welcome  his  \dctorious  return  from  unequal  fight 
with  Ammon.  Among  the  instruments  which  the 
company  of  prophets  bare,  who  met  the  future  King 
Saul,  was  a  tojs/i  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  the  same  instrument 
was  ere  long  to  be  a  source  of  jealousy  and  chagrin  to 
him  when  the  women  of  Israel  praised  the  youthful 
hero  David  on  his  return  from  slaying  the  giant ;  and 
it  was  part  of  the  music  which  graced  the  retiu-n  of  the 
ark  from  Kirjath-jearim.  That  the  use  of  the  timbrel 
was  not  limited  to  religious  ceremonies,  is  plain  from 
the  allusion  in  Isa.  v.  12.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  in  warfare.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  following 
passage  from  Isaiah  (xxx.  32)  its  mention  is  apparently 
intended  to  show  the  cheerful  peace  which  should  every- 
where follow  on  the  smiting  of  the  Assyrian — "  And  in 
every  place  where  the  groimded  staff  shall  pass,  which 
the  Lord  shall  lay  upon  him,  it  shall  be  with  tabrets  and 
harps."  The  tabret  has  now  been  excluded  from  sacred 
buildings,  having  given  place  to  the  more  solemn  and 
imposing  drum. 
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THE  BOOKS   OF   SAMUEL. 

BY   THE   REV.    EDMUND   VENABLES,    M.A.,    CANON    RESIDENTIARY    AND   PRECENTOR   OF   LINCOLN. 


HE  Books  of  Samuel  form  one  continuous 
historical  work,  of  which  the  division  into 
two  is  merely  artificial.  Of  this  division 
we  have  other  examples  in  the  kindred 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah 
(anciently  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  book),  besides 
the  notable  one  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  separation  was 
probably  introduced  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  Avith 
the  view  of  breaking  up  a  somewhat  unwieldy  whole 
into  more  manageable  portions.  In  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
the  two  books  form  one ;  and  Origcn,  quoted  by  Euscbius 
(Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25),  expressly  states  that  the  division  was 
imknown  to  the  Jews  in  his  day.  They  were  also 
printed  as  one  ia  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  first  in  which  the  present  division  is  adopted 
is  that  of  Dan.  Bomberg,  in  1518.  We  owe  the  existing 
arrangement  to  the  Greek  Septuagint  version,  whence 


it  passed  to  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  from  that  was 
adopted  by  o;ir  translators  in  the  Authorised  Version,  in 
which  they  ai-e  entitled  "  The  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Samuel,  otherwise  called  The  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Kings."  Tlie  second  alternative  title  is  adopted  from 
the  Latin  Yulgate,  Liber  Begum.  The  title  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, with  a  slight  variation,  is  "  The  First  and  Second 
Books  of  the  Kingdoms."  The  appropriateness  of  either 
designation  for  the  great  historical  work,  which,  begin- 
ning with  1  Samuel,  runs  on  continuously  to  the  end  of 
2  Kings,  is  evident.  Both  "  Kings  "  and  "  Kingdoms  " 
fitly  characterise  the  contents  of  these  books,  in  which 
we  find  the  whole  history  of  the  kings  of  God's  chosen 
people,  and  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  they  ruled, 
from  the  first  establishment  of  monarchy  under  Saul  to 
its  final  extinction  in  Hoshea  and  Zcdekiah.  The  name 
by  which  this  portion  of  the  Bible  is  known  to  English 
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readers  is  the  same  by  •wlucli  the  work  was  designated 
among  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  was  called  "  the  Book  of 
Samuel,"  or  "  Samuel  "  alone.  According  to  modern 
usage,  such  a  title  would  indicate  the  author.  But 
although  the  Talmudists,  with  their  wonted  disregard 
of  common  sense,  haA'e  asserted  that  Samuel  was  the 
wiiter  of  the  whole  work,  and  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
aarrated  events  happening  long  after  his  death,'  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  stop  to  prove  that  our 
books  must  have  had  another  author  than  the  prophet 
whose  name  stands  as  their  title,  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  chap.  xxv.  of  the  former  of  them.  Here  Biblical  and 
modern  usage  entirely  differ.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed 
tliat  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  afford  any 
indication  of  the  authors  by  whom  they  were  composed  ; 
and  the  names  they  bear — e.g.,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Esther,  &c. — have  reference  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  occupy  the  leading  place  in  the  narrative,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  authorship.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
may  embody  writings  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  Samuel 
himself,  such  as  those  indicated  under  the  term  '"  Book 
of  Samuel"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29),^  but  it  would  be  quite 
eiToneous  to  conclude  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
books  were  called  by  his  name.  The  trae  reason,  doubt- 
less, is,  that  Samuel  stands  out  in  them  as  the  great 
central  figure,  guiding  and  controlling  all  the  events  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  history  by  his  personal  influence 
during  his  life,  and  whose  power  and  spirit  survived, 
even  after  his  death,  in  that  monarchy  which  he  was 
God's  chosen  instrument  of  calling  into  existence,  and 
moulding  into  shape  by  his  counsels  and  commands 
(1  Sam.  X.  25).  To  adopt  the  words  of  Keil,^  "  the  title, 
'  the  Book  of  Samuel,'  was  intended  to  indicate  that  the 
spirit  of  Samuel  formed  the  soul  of  the  true  kingdom  in 
Israel,  and  that  the  earthly  throne  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom  of  God  derived  its  strength  and  perpetuity 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  lived  in  the 
prophet." 

The  Books  of  Samuel,  according  to  the  Hebrew  divi- 
sion, belong  to  the  first  section  of  the  second  of  the  three 
great  classes  to  which  the  Jewish  doctors  assigned  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament — the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  The  class  of  "  the  Prophets" 
was  subdivided  into  priores  and  posteriores.  WhUe  the 
latter — the  posteriores — embraced  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  properly  so  called,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  under  the  former — 
priores — were  found  the  historico-prophetical  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings. 

1  In  the  Baha,  Bathra,  quoted  by  Keil,  it  is  affirmed  that  Samuel 
wrote  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  and  also  Judges  and  Ruth. 

2  "  Now  the  acts  of  David  the  king,  .  .  .  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  hooJc  of  Samuel  the  seer."  Here  it  deserves 
notice  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated  "  book"  is  the  same  (dibrei, 
'^3'^)  with  that  rendered  "  acts  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and 
really  signifies  "  words,"  and  then  "  deeds,"  "  acts."  It  would  have 
been  preferable  if  our  translators  had  employed  the  word  "  acts  " 
throughout  the  verse,  employing  the  "  Acts  of  Samuel "  as  the  title 
of  a  book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament. 

3  Biblical  Comment,  on  the  Boolis  of  Samuel.     Introduction,  p.  i. 


The  title  "  prophetical "  was  given  to  these  books,  not 
simply  or  chiefly  because  they  had  prophets  or  prophet- 
ical persons  for  their  authors,  but  on  account  of  the 
prophetical  spirit  which  pervaded  them.  Indeed,  we 
must  carefully  bear  in  mind  in  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  whole  of  the  history  of  God's  chosen  people 
had  a  distinctly  prophetical  character,  looking  onward 
and  leading  up  to  the  grand  consummation  of  God's  pm-- 
poses  for  mankind  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  the  foundation  of  his  Church — the  true 
spiritual  Israel.  We  are  not  to  look  in  them  for  a  con- 
tinuous history,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
annals  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Long  periods  are 
dispatched  summarily  or  passed  over  in  complete  silence, 
while  others  are  narrated  at  considerable  length.  This 
varied  mode  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
comparative  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  materials  at  the 
writer's  command,  but  depends  on  their  value  and  import- 
ance for  the  gi-eat  end  in  view — the  development  of  tke 
Divine  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  national  life  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  events  described  are  not  selected  capri- 
ciously. Critical  epochs  are  chosen — turning-points  in 
the  history  of  the  people,  on  which  their  future  fortunes 
depended  for  weal  or  for  woe,  according  as  they  obeyed 
or  resisted  God's  revealed  will.  Thus  the  narrative  illus- 
trates the  Divine  law  of  retribution,  in  the  variation  of 
the  fortunes  of  Israel,  in  exact  correspondence  with  their 
changing  relations  to  their  theocr'atic  King ;  while  we 
watch  how  certainly  national  disaster  follows  apostacy, 
and  prosperity  attends  faithful  adherence  to  the  cove- 
nant of  God.  This,  which  is  the  leading  principle  of 
these  historico-prophetical  writings,  and  which  gives 
them  their  chief  value  for  us,  and  for  all  future  time, 
is  nowhere  more  plainly  to  be  traced  than  in  the  Books 
of  Samuel.  "  They  are  not,"  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  "  a  congeries  of  ill- digested  matei-ials,  or 
of  fruitless  repetitions,  but  a  prephetic  history  of  real 
events  preparing  the  way  for  the  priesthood  and  kingdom 
and  prophetic  office  of  Christ,  and  foreshadowing  them. 
They  hold  a  place  of  then-  own,  and  perform  a  peculiar 
work,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  in 
a  higher  function,  as  preparing  the  way  for  Christ.  The 
holy  Aj)ostle  St.  Peter  marks  their  character  in  this 
respect  when  he  says,  '  All  the  prophets  from  Samuel 
.  .  .  .  have  foretold  of  these  days' — the  days  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel "  (Acts  iii.  24).  The  eye  does  not 
rest  on  the  persons  and  events  recorded,  and  stop  there ; 
but  seeing  in  them  illustrations,  as  striking  as  they  are 
unmistakable,  of  the  principles  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  and  the  great  ends  of  all  his  deal- 
ings with  them,  is  led  onward  to  Him  of  whom  everj- 
righteous  king,  true  prophet,  and  holy  priest  was  a 
type,  in  whom  God's  will  has  been  fully  declared,  and 
His  pm^oses  summed  up — "the  Lord's  Anointed," 
"  the  Sou  of  David,"  "  Christ,  the  King." 


The  First  Book  of  Samuel,  after  a  gap  of  uncertain 
length,  takes  up  the  thread  of  Jewish  history  where  it 
was  dropped  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  at  the  close  of  the 
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history  of   Samson  (Judg.  xvi.)-'     Tho  Philistines  aro 
still  formidable  enemies  of  Israel,  strong  enough  to  put 
their  armies  to  the  rout,  an  '1  inflict  crushing  loss  upon 
them  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  10).      Tho  chief  authority,  both  re- 
ligious and  political,  is  concentrated  in  tho  person  of  the 
aged  Eli,  at  onco  higli  priest  and  judge.     Nothing  is 
heard  of  any  high  priests  during  the  disordered  period 
of  the  Judges.     Tlie  last  who  has  appeared  on  the  scene 
is  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron  (Judg.  xx.  28). 
Indeed,  the  high  priesthood  was  an  office,  whose  value 
nationally  was  inseparably  linked  with  the  personal 
character  of  its  holder.      The  successors  of  Phinehas 
may  have  been  men  without  any  force  of  chai-acter, 
devoting  themselves  mechanically  to  the  ritual  observ- 
ances belonging  to  their  office,  unqualified  to  act  as  the 
guides  or  counsellors  of  the  nation.     No  reference  is 
made  to  them   in   any  of  the  emergencies   of  Israel. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  shared  in  the  deep  moral  cor- 
ruption of  that  dark  age,  and  thus  early  have  given  an 
example  of  the  truth  uttered  by  Hosea  centuries  after, 
"Like  people,  like  priest"  (Hos.  iv.  9).     If  this  be  so, 
it  may  help  to  explaiu  the  otherwise  obscure  fact  of 
ihe  transference  of  the  high  priesthood  from  the  elder 
house  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  Aaron's  younger 
son.     It  was  to  this  junior  branch  that  Eli  belonged. 
The  concentration  of  religious  and  civil  authority  in 
his  person  was  a  preparation  for  that  great  revolution 
in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  which  is  the  leading 
subject  of  the  Books  of  Samuel — the  establishment  of 
monarchical  rule.     In  the  events  of  his  administration 
we  see  traces  of  that  union   of  the   twelve  tribes  in 
one  confederacy,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  central 
judicial  power   subsequently  vested   in  and   exercised 
by  Samuel.     Thus,  step  by  step,  the  narrative   leads 
us  on  to  the  introduction  of  kingly  power.     Wo  watch 
the  scattered  tribes  gradually  coalescing  in   a  nation. 
We  see  them  resigning  the  independence  when  "  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes"  (Judg. 
xxi.  25),  the  consequences  of  which  had  been   moral 
degradation,   national  weakness,   and  intestine  feuds, 
and  contentedly  acquiescing  in  the  judicial  authoi"ity 
of  the  wise  and  holy  Samuel.     And  thus  we  aro  pre- 
pared for  the  demand  of  the  tribes,  newly  awakened  to 
the  evils  of  dissension  and  tho  strength  of  combined 
action,  that  jarred  so  painfully  on  the  sensibilities  of  the 
aged  prophet ;  but  which,  though  to  his  mind  it  meant 
not  only  ingratitude  to  himself,  but  disloyalty  to  their 
Divine  Head  and  King  (1  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  x.  19 ;  xii.  1—3, 12), 


■*  The  two  disconnected  narratives— viz.,  that  of  Mieah  and  his 
house  of  idols  (Jud?.  xvii.,  xviii.),  and  that  of  the  outrage  on  the 
concubine  of  the  Levite,  and  its  terrible  consequences  (Judg.  xix. — 
xxi.) — which  stand  as  au  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Jiidg-es,  though 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  belong  chronologically  to  tho  be- 
ginning of  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  first  narrative  that  the  events 
recorded  in  it  took  place  upon  the  completion  of  the  settlement  of 
the  tribes,  and  were,  perhaps,  anterior  to  the  death  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  xix.  47  ;  Judg.  xviii.  1,  7,27—29)  ;  while  the  civil  war  with 
Benjamin  was  waged  while  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  was 
still  alive  (Judg.  xx.  23).  The  Book  of  Ruth  also  narrates  events 
belonging  to  the  early  period  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  if  we 
are  to  accept  literally  the  statement  that  Bcaz  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  and  Bahab,  "  the  harlot "  of  Jericho. 


he  carried  out  with  so  much  of  true  disinterested  patriot- 
ism. We  look  ^vith  sympathy  and  admiration  on  the 
aged  prophet  contentedly  retiring  into  private  life,  and 
employing  tho  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  both  with 
the  newly-appointed  monarch  and  the  people  he  had  ruled, 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  new  in.stitution.  We  watch 
with  sorrow  the  gradual  decay  of  the  bright  hopes  with 
which  Saul's  rule  began,  as  ho  becomes  wilful,  headstrong, 
tho  prey  of  jealous  and  vindictive  passions,  a  murderer 
repeatedly  in  will  if  not  in  deed;  and  after  a  rapid 
decline  of  liis  political  power,  falls,  with  all  his  sons,  in 
the  total  rout  of  his  army  by  the  Philistines — whom,  in 
earlier  and  better  days,  ho  had  so  often  vanquished — on 
Mount  GUboa,  with  which  tho  first  book  closes.  The 
main  interest  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  book,  and  the 
whole  of  tho  second,  centres  in  David.  David,  indeed, 
"  the  man  after  God's  own  heart "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14 ; 
Acts  xiii.  22),  the  typical  monarch  of  God's  people,  the 
foreshadowing  of  his  greater  Son,  the  King  Messiah,  is 
the  chief  subject  of  both  books.  Whatever  else  is 
nan-ated  has  reference  nearer  or  more  remote  to  him 
and  his  monarchy,  as  typical  of  the  kingdom  and  person 
of  Christ.  The  history  of  the  high  priest  Eli  and  his 
sons  is  simply  preparatory  to  that  of  Samuel,  while  the 
importance  of  Samuel  himself  is  not  absolute,  but  rela- 
tive, as  introducing  David's  kingdom ;  and  all  coalesce 
and  find  their  fulfilment  in  Him  in  whom  the  priests, 
prophets,  and  kings  of  the  Hebrew  dispensation  culmi- 
nate— the  Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist.  This  perpetual  reference 
to  Him  of  whose  days  "Samuel  and  all  the  prophets 
that  follow  after  foretold"  is  the  golden  thread  uniting 
the  separate  parts  and  sections  of  these  books  into  one 
organic  whole.  Here,  no  less  than  in  the  more  dis- 
tinctly predictive  portions  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
"the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  projjhecy" 
(Rev.  xix.  10). 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel  we  find  the  first  record  of  the  prophetic 
office  as  an  institution  in  the  Jewish  Church.     Moses,  it 
is  true,  is  called  a  prophet  (Dent,  xviii.  15,   18) ;  and 
Aaron,  in  an  earlier  passage,  has  the  same  title  ^ven  to 
him  as  his  brother's  spokesman  or  mouthpiece  (Exod. 
"vii.  1).     After  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  nameless  prophet 
addresses  the  people  at  Bochim  (Judg.  ii.  1).     Another 
unnamed  prophet  appears  in  the  days  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
vi.  8).     Deborah,  who  judged  Israel,  was  a  proiihetcse 
(Judg.  iv.  4),     A  prophet  is.  also  mentioned  in  an  early 
chapter  of  these  books  (1  Sam.  ii.  27).     But  the  pro- 
phets  did  not  exist    as   an   established  order  before 
Samuel.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  prophetical  class. 
In  his  time  wo  fii-st  meet  with  those  "  schools  of  the 
prophets,"  and  companies  of  the  "sons  of  the  prophets," 
of  which  he  was  probably  the  head  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10 ; 
xix.  20),  which  aro  so  continually  recm'ring  during  the 
progress  of   the  Jewish  history  (1  Bangs  xx.  35,  41; 
xxii.  6—23 ;  2  Kings  ii.  5,  7, 15 ;  iv.  1, 38  ;  vi.  1 ;  ix.  1). 
These  books  present  to  us  not  Samuel  alone,  but  Gad, 
Nathan,  and  Heman,  Samuel's  grandson  (1  Chron.  vi.  33), 
besides  David  himself,  exercising  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  introduce  us  to  a  new  power,  which  never  entirely 
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ceased  in  tlie  Jewish  Cliurch  till  Malaclii  closed  the 
prophetical  canon. 

CONTENTS. 

The  contents  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  may  be  divided 
into    four    principal    portions.       I.    Tho    history    of 
Samuel's  life  and  administration  (1  Sam.  i. — xii.).     II. 
The  history  of  Saul's  reign,  from  his  election  to  his  final 
rejection  by  God  (1  Sam.  xiii.l — xt.35).  III.  The  history 
of  David  from  his  anointing  as  Saul's  successor  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1.)  to  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i.  27).    IV.  Da-vid's  king- 
dom, first  over  Judah,  and  then  over  all  Israel  (2  Sam. 
ii.  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Book).  These  four  main  divi- 
sions may  be  separated  into  the  following  subdivisions  or 
sections : — I.  (1.)  Samuel's  bu-th,  dedication,  and  call, 
and  his  recognition  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  i. — 
iii.).  (2.)  The  capture  of  the  ark ;  its  restoration;  Samuel's 
victory  over  the  Philistines,  and  a  general  summary  of 
his  administration  as  a  judge  (1  Sam.  iv. — vii.).     (3.) 
The  desire  of  the  Israelites  for  a  king;  the  introduc- 
tion of  Saul;  his  anointing,  election,  and  confirmation 
as  king;   and  Samuel's  farewell  address  (1  Sam.  \-iii. 
— xii.).    II. — The  subdivisions  in  the  second  section  are 
— (1.)  Said's  military  operations  against  tlie  Philistines, 
and  his  first  act  of  disobedience  (chap.  xiii.).     (2.)  His 
victory  over  the  Philistines  through  the  prowess   of 
Jonathan,  and  the  danger  of  the  latter  from  his  father's 
rash  oath  (chap.  xiv.).     (3.)  His  second  act  of  disobe- 
dience in  the  war  with  Amalek,  and  his  final  rejection 
(chap.  XV.).      m.  (I.)  David's   anointing  by  Samuel; 
his  selection  as  Saul's  minstrel;  his  victory  over  Goliath; 
and  his  subsequent  relations   to   Saul  and  Jonathan 
(chaps,  xvi. — xviii.).      (2.)    Saul's   jealousy   of    David; 
David's  flight,  and  his  life  among  the  Philistines,  and 
as  an  outlaw  among  the  mountains  of  Judah  (chaps, 
xix. — xxvii.,  XXX.).     (3.)  Saul's  application  to  the  witch 
of  Endor ;  his  defeat  and  death  (chaps,  xxviii.,  xxxi.). 
rV.  (1.)  David's  mourning   over  Saul  and   Jonathan, 
ajid  his  anointing  as  king  over  Judah  in  Hebron,  while 
Ishbosheth  is  made  king  of  Israel  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  i., 
ii.).    (2.)  Abner's  desertion  of  Ishbosheth ;  Ishbosheth's 
murder ;  David's  anointing  as  king  over  Israel  (chaps. 
iii. — V.  5).     (3.)  The  estabhshment  of  David's  kingdom 
at   Jemsalem ;    the  removal  of  the  ark  thither ;   his 
domestic  and  external  relations  (chaps,  v.  6 — x.).     (4.) 
David's  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  murder  of  Uriah 
(chaps,  xi.,  xii.).     (5.)  The  crimes  of  his  sons;  the  re- 
bellion and  death  of  Absalom ;  and  the  revolt  of  Sheba 
(chaps,  xiii. — xx.).     (6.)  The  book  closes  with  a  series 
of  unconnected  documents,  affording  no  definite  note 
of  time,     (ffl.)  The  famine  sent  in  punishment  of  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
of  his  grandsons   (chaps,   sxi.  1 — 14).      (6.)    "Warlike 
achievements  against  the  Philistines  (vs.  15—22).     (c.) 
David's  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  found  with  scarcely  any 
variation  in  Ps.  xviii.,  and  his  last  prophetic  words 
(chaps,  xxii. — xxiii.  7).    (d.)  The  list  of  his  mighty  men 
(chaps,  xxiii.   8 — 39).     (e.)  David's   sin  in  munbering 
the  people,  and  the  consequent  pestilence  (chap.  xxiv.). 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  book  terminates  before  the 


death  of  David,  and  leaves  that  event  to  be  narrated 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings. 

DATE   AND   AUTHORSHIP. 

An  early  date  is  by  almost  universal  consent  assigned 
to  the  Books  of  Samuel.  It  is  admitted  by  all  compe- 
tent authorities  that  its  composition  was  considerably 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  In  style  "  it  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden 
age  of  Hebrew  literature."'  The  diction  is  pure, 
simple,  and  forcible ;  Chaldeeisms  are  hardly  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  identity  of  style  through  the  whole  indicates 
that  it  is  the  work  of  one  author;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  who  that  author  was,  or  when  he 
lived,  beyond  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  purity  of  the 
language  that  his  epoch  was  an  early  one.  That  he 
must  be  placed  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
events  recorded  follows  from  the  explanations  of  ex- 
pressions and  customs  which  had  passed  out  of  use — 
e.g.,  "  a  seer"'  (1  Sam.  ix.  9) ;  the  proverb,  "  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ?"  (1  Sam.  x.  12 ;  xix.  24) ;  the  dress 
of  princesses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18);  and  by  the  formula, 
"Unto  this  day"  {e.g.,  1  Sam.  v.  5 ;  vi.  18 ;  xxx.  25 ; 
2  Sam.  iv.  3 ;  vi.  8 ;  xviii.  18).  The  use  of  this  phrase  in 
the  notice  that  "  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of 
Judah  unto  this  day"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6)  evidently  points 
to  an  authorship  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  But  we  must  acquiesce 
in  KeU's  decision,  that  "  aU  other  marks  which  have 
been  adduced  to  fix  the  date  of  composition  now  pre- 
ceding are  wholly  unconvincing."^ 

The  Books  of  Samuel  bear  distinct  evidence  of  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  compilation  from  earlier  sources, 
though  the  imity  of  style  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  works  of  the  same  age,  or  that  the  compiler  adapted 
them  to  the  style  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  writing. 
The  only  source  actually  named  is  "  the  Book  of  Jasher" 
{i.e.,  "  the  Book  of  the  Upright "),  from  which  David's 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  entitled  the  "  Song 
of  the  Bow,"  is  quoted  (2  Sam.  i.  18).  If  the  conjecture 
that  the  Book  of  Jasher  was  a  collection  of  historical 
poems  be  well  grounded,  it  is  possible  that  the  other 
poetical  compositions  contained  in  the  Books  of  Samuel 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  it.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  has  been  devoted  to 
this  book,  our  knowledge  of  its  contents  and  character 
is  still  too  indefinite  to  allow  us  to  say  whether  these 
ancient  odes  are  derived  from  that,  or  from  other  sources. 
These  poems  consist  of — (1.)  Hannah's  song  of  thanks- 
giving on  Samuel's  birth  (1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10).  (2.)  David's 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19 — 27). 
(3.)  David's  dirge  over  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  (4.) 
David's  song  of  thanksgiving  for  God's  deliverance, 
identical,  with  some  few  minor  verbal  diEferences,  with 
Ps.  xviii.  (2  Sam.  xxii,).  (5.)  "  The  last  words  of  David" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 7).  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  these  are  genuine  poetical  utterances  of  the 


1  Hon.  E.  H.  B.  Twisleton,  ]>ictionary  of  the  Bible,  ii.,  1128. 
"  Keil,  Introduction,  to  fJie  Old  Testament,  i.,  p.  247. 
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jiersons  whose  names  they  bear,  aud  that  the  occasions 
of  their  composition  ai'e  correctly  assigned. 

Passinnf  from  the  scanty  domain  of  poetry  to  the 
more  copious  one  of  history,  wo  are  directed  to  the  pro- 
ablo  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the  narrative  in  the 
mention  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29)  of  a  series  of  historical 
records  bearing  the  names  of  the  prophets  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad.  "  Now  the  acts  of  Da%'id  first  and 
last " — i.e.,  the  events  of  his  entire  reign — "  behold, 
they  are  written  in  the  Acts  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in 
the  Acts  of  Nathan  the  jirophet,  and  in  the  Acts  of 
Gad  the  seer.'"'  A  further  source  is  indicated  in  "the 
Chronicles  [literally,  'the  words  of  the  days' — i.e.,  a 
contemporai-y  record]  of  King  David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
24).  Other  historical  documents  of  a  similar  character 
would  naturally  be  at  the  command  of  the  compiler  as 
materials  for  his  work.  The  vividness  and  clearness  of 
the  descriptions,  the  life-like  portraiture  of  the  persons 
engaged,  and  the  frequent  mention  of  minor  details, 
filling  up  the  picture,  show  the  documents  employed 
were  to  a  great  extent  contemporaneous  with  the  events. 
Distinct  traces  of  the  composite  character  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  appear  in  the  brief  summaries  which  wind 
up  several  of  the  historic  sections.  Of  this  usage  we 
have  examples  in  the  summary  of  Samuel's  government 
(1  Sam.  \'iL  15 — 17) ;  the  catalogue  of  the  wars  of  Saul's 
reign,  and  of  his  family  (xiv.  47 — 52) ;  the  brief  record 
of  Da%'id's  kingly  power,  aud  of  his  chief  officers  (2  Sam. 
viii.  15—18) ;  the  similar  Kst  (xx.  23—26).  A  just 
survey  of  the  book  shows  that  the  compiler,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  did  his  work  with  real  ability,  and  with 
a  distinct  purpose.  As  regards  the  alleged  contra- 
dictions, it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if  they  exist 
at  all,  they  are  so  insignificant  that  they  would  be 
deemed  undeserving  of  notice  if  they  were  found  in  an 
ordinary  secular  history.'  More  may  at  first  sight 
seem  capable  of  being  urged  in  favour  of  the  supposed 
duplicate  narratives  of  the  same  events,  such  as  the  two 
accoimts  of  (1)  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  "  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ?"  (1  Sam.  x.  9 — 12;  xlx.  22 — 24) ; 
(2)  the  rejection  of  Saul  as  king,  for  his  disobedience 
to  the  di\-ine  command  (xiii.,  xv.) ;  (3)  David's  first 
introduction  to  Saul  (xxi.  14 — 23;  xvii.);  (4)  David's 
having  forborne  to  take  Saul's  life  when  it  was  in  his 
power  (xxiv.  3 — 15 ;  xxvi.  7 — 12) ;  (5)  Saul's  death 
(xxxi.  1 — 6  ;  2  Sam.  i.  1 — 16),  &c.  But  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the  events  recorded, 
displaying  amid  general  similarity  the  most  complete 
diversity  of  details,  and  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
genius  of  Hebrew  historical  composition,  satisfactorily 
prove  that  these  apparently  conflicting  traditions  are 
either  narratives  of  similar  but  really  distinct  events, 


I  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  word  rendered  "  book  "  in 
the  Authorised  Version,  dibrei  (literally,  "words"),  may  be 
more  correctly  translated  "  acts." 

-  The  supposed  discrepancies  and  contradictions  brought  forward 
by  De  Wette  and  Thenius  have  beeu  carefully  sifted  by  Keil, 
Introdxiclion  to  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.,  pp.  235  flF.,  and  their  general 
worthlessness  satisfactorily  shown.  The  greater  part  of  them 
indicate  a  foregone  conclusion  to  disparage  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  record. 


or  are  examples  of  that  system  of  repetition  which, 
however  much  at  variance  with  the  more  artificial  ndes 
of  Western  nations,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
simpler  compositions  of  early  Eastern  authors.^  "  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  genius  of  Hebrew  narrative," 
wi'ites  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  "  for  the  narrator 
to  pursue  his  theme  to  its  ultimate  consequences  in 
respect  to  the  leading  idea  of  his  nan-ativc,  and  then  tc 
return  'to  fill  up  the  details  which  had  been  omitted,'"' 
thus  producing  the  appearance  of  a  double  and  conflict- 
ing version  of  the  same  event. 

Certain  passages  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  are  almost  or 
quite  identical  with  portions  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
These  are  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  aud  his  sons 
(1  Sam.  xxxi. ;  1  Chron.  x.  1 — 12) ;  the  anointing  of 
David  in  Hebron,  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  1 — 10 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  1 — 9) ;  details  of  the  family 
and  wars  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  11 — 25;  1  Chron.  xiv.); 
the  bi-inging  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the 
smiting  of  Uzzali  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 — 11 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.) ; 
the  translation  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  Michal's 
contempt  of  Da"\'id  (2  Sam.  xi.  12 — 23  ;  1  Chron.  xv.  25 
— 29) ;  David's  resolve  to  build  a  house  of  God,  aud  his 
communications  with  Nathan  on  the  subject  (2  Sam. 
vii. ;  1  Chron.  x™.) ;  David's  wars,  and  his  officers  (2 
Sam.  viii. ;  1  Chron.  xviii.)  ;  the  insult  passed  on  his 
ambassadors  by  Hanun,  and  his  campaign  against  the 
Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x. ;  1  Chron.  xix.) ;  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  capture  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam, 
xi.  1 ;  xii.  26,  30,  31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  1—3) ;  the  giants 
slain  by  DaN-id's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16 — 22 ; 
1  Chron.  XX.  4 — 8)  ;  the  names  and  deeds  of  his  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39;  1  Chron.  xi.  10 — 47) ;  the  num- 
bering of  the  people,  and  the  plague  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1 — 27).  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
these  passages  were  borrowed  by  the  later  writer  of  the 
books  from  the  earlier,  or  whether  both  writers  were  in- 
debted to  the  same  historical  soui-ces.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that  the  former  ot  these  hypotheses 
is  con-ect,  and  that  the  writer  of  Chronicles  had  the 
Books  of  Samuel  before  him  as  he  wrote ;  and  that  they 
were  used  by  him  freely,  but  not  slavishly,  as  the  basis 
of  his  naiTative.  The  remarkable  differences  of  treat- 
ment in  the  two  works,  shown  now  in  omission  aud 
abbreviation,  now  in  addition  and  amplification,  may 
be  more  properly  considered  when  speaking  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles. 


^  The  pregnant  words  of  the  late  Professor  Maurice  relative  to 
the  theory  of  duplicate  narratives  are  well  worth  serious  attention. 
He  is  comuienting  on  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  "  (1  Sam. 
X.  12  ;  xix.  24).  "It  is  thefashiouof  our  times  to  suppose  that  these 
must  be  two  versions  of  the  same  fact  preserved  by  dififerent  chroni- 
clers, aud  brouglit  together  by  some  careless  compiler.  I  venture 
to  think  that  that  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  a  nece.-sary  one, 
not  even  the  most  probable  one.  I  believe  that  there  occur  events 
in  most  of  our  lives— events  often  separated  by  many  years— which 
look  as  if  one  was  tlic  repetition  of  the  other.  .  .  .  And  if  so, 
a  faithful  biographer  will  be  careful  to  record  such  pairs  of  events. 
He  will  find  them  especially  useful  in  making  the  life  of  his  hero 
intelligible.  They  will  give  his  reader,  though  he  may  not  know 
why,  a  sense  that  he  is  meeting  with  an  actual  man,  not  merely 
with  a  man  in  a  book."  {Prophets  and  Kings,  pp.  17,  18.) 

*  SpeaJcer's  Commentary  (I  Sam.  xvi.  21),  vol.  ii.,  p.  317. 
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lu  the  poetical  portious  of  tlis  book,  besides  2  Sam. 
xxii.,  wliicli  is  identical  with  Ps.  sviii.,  Ps.  cxiii.  7 — 9  is 
almost  a  repetition  of  1  Sam.  ii.  5 — 8,  while  in  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
19 — 37,  and  Ps.  exxxii.  11,  12,  we  read  several  passages 
found  also  in  2  Sam.  \u.  10 — 16. 

The  writer  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  evidences  too  inti- 
mate an  acquaintanco  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  he  had  those  books  before  him.  The  mention  of 
Rachel's  sepulchre  (1  Sam.  x.  2)  cari'ies  us  back  to  Gen. 
XXXV.  19,  20;  Jacob's  going  down  into  Egypt  (xii.  8) 
to  Gen.  xlvi.  The  narrative  of  the  Exodus  is  frequently 
alluded  to  with  great  fulness  of  detail :  the  cry  of  the 
people ;  the  call  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  plagues  of 
the  Egyptians ;  hardening  of  their  hearts ;  their  letting 
the  people  go ;  the  coming  forth  from  Egypt  —  aro 
spoken  of  as  well-known  historical  facts,  and  not  only  by 
the  Israelites,  but  also  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  ii.  27 ; 
iv.  8 ;  vi.  6  ;  xii.  6 — 8).  The  promises  to  Aaron  are  re- 
corded (ii.  27 — 30).  "We  find  the  legal  enactments  of 
the  Pentateuch  spoken  of  as  in  regular  observance ;  we 
have  the  sacrificial  regulations  as  to  burning  the  fat,  and 
the  portion  of  the  priests  (ii.  13 — 16,  28) ;  the  vow  of 
the  Nazarites  (i.  11) ;  the  law  of  the  shewbread  (xxi. 
4,  5) ;  of  blood  revenge  (2  Sam.  xiv.  6,  7).  There  are 
distinct  references  to  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  in 
the  mention  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2),  and  of  the 
deliverances  wrought  by  Barak,  Gideon,  and  Jephthah 
(1  Sam.  xii.  9 — 11),  and  of  the  death  of  Abimelech  (2 
Sam.  xi.  21).  A  minute  examination  of  the  sacred  text 
shows  several  words  and  expressions  derived  from  the 
earlier  books.  Thus  Hannah's  words,  "  Neither  is  there 
any  rock  like  oiu'  God  "  (ii.  2),  remind  us  of  the  frequent 
use  of  the  "Rock"  in  Moses'  song  (Deut.  xxxii.  4,  18, 
30,  31) ;  while  verse  6  is  almost  a  quotation  from  the 
same  song  (ver.  39).  "  The  Strength  of  Israel  will  not 
lie,"  &c.  (1  Sam.  xv.  29),  is  almost  identical  with  Balaam's 
words  (Numb,  xxiii.  19).  The  phrase  "  A  deep  sleep  from 
the  Lord "  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12,  25),  is  found  also  in  Gen. 
ii.  21 ;  XV.  12.  The  argument  as  to  the  date  of  com- 
position, derived  from  these  references  to,  and  coinci- 
dences with,  the  earlier  books,  is  not  one  that  can  be 
lightly  set  aside. 

The  quotations  from  and  references  to  these  books  in 
the  Now  Testament  are  not  very  frequent.  But  they 
occur  quite  as  often  as  their  historical  character  would 
warrant  us  in  anticipating,  and  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  stamp  their  genuineness.  The  "Magnificat"  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  founded  upon  Hannah's  exultant  song 


of  thanksgiving,  with  wliich  it  presents  some  remark- 
able parallels  in  expression.  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  high 
priest  gi\ing  David  the  shewbread  (1  Sam.  xxi.)  in 
Mark  ii.  25,  26;  Luke  vi.  3,  4.  The  description  of 
David,  as  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  is  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  22)  from  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  Heb.  i,  5 
is  a  quotation  from  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  to  which  also  there  is 
a  reference  in  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  Rom.  xi.  1,  2,  seems  derived 
from  1  Sam.  xii.  22. ^ 

Among  the  characteristic  words  and  phrases  of  these 
books,  the  most  remarkable  are  "the  anointed  of  the 
Lord,"  nu'D,  "  the  Messiah  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  Lord's 
Christ"  (Luke  ii.  26),  which  we  find  in  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  35 ; 
xii.  3,  5  ;  xvi.  6 ;  xxi  v.  6,  10,  &c.  &c.,  used  for  tho  first 
time  of  a  king  (the  title  of  Messiah,  anointed,  had  been 
already  given  to  the  high  priests,  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16),  and 
thus  typifying  the  true  Messiah,  or  "  Christ  of  God." 

In  this  book  also  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  Hosts  "^ 
("  Jehovah  Sabaoth  "),  so  common  afterwards,  occurring 
upwards  of  260  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  meets  us 
for  the  first  time  (1  Sam.  1  3,  11).  The  nation  of  Israel 
is  designated  "  the  inheritance  of  Jehovah "  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  19;  2  Sam.  xx.  19;  xxi.  3).  "  God  do  so,"  or  "the 
Lord  do  so,"  is  employed  as  a  strong  negation  (1  Sam. 
iii.  17;  xii.  44;  xx.  13,  &c.). 

It  is  impossible  to  define  accurately  the  period  of 
time  embraced  by  the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  length  of 
Saul's  reign  is  given  (Acts  xiii,  21)  as  forty  years.  An 
equal  period  is  assigned  to  David's  reign  (2  Sam.  v.  4). 
The  thu-d  period,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  up  to  the 
election  of  Saul,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  precision, 
but  it  can  hardly  have  covered  less  than  fifty  years. 
This  would  make  the  whole  time  included  in  the  history 
130  years. 

1  The  similarity  is  more  evident  in  the  Septuagint  than  in  the 
Authorised  Version  ;  oix  dirtoo-eTai  xupiot  tov  \a6v  avroZ  in  Samuel ; 

oi/K  curiucraTO  6  Oeoc  rov  Kaov  avTov  in  EomanS. 

-  The  name  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  "  Jehovah  Sabaoth,"  hag 
been  variously  explained.  The  current  modem  view,  based  on  the 
fact  that  it  appears  in  the  sacred  books  contemporaneously  with  the 
appointment  of  a  king  who  should  go  out  before  them,  and  lead  the 
hosts  or  armies  of  Israel,  assigns  to  it  a  military  significance. 
According  to  this  view,  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts  "  meant  no  more  than 
the  Divine  leader  and  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  nation,  who 
"went  forth  with  them"  (Ps.  xliv.  9)  to  overthrow  the  foUowera 
of  the  false  gods  of  the  nations  around.  The  earlier  view,  however, 
which  identifies  the  "hosts"  with  the  angels  conceived  of  as  God's 
army,  or  with  the  heavenly  luminaries  of  which  the  angels  were 
supposed  to  be  the  rulers  and  guides  in  their  courses  through  the 
sky,  is  probably  the  more  correct.  Compare,  for  the  former,  1  Kings 
xxii.  19  ;  Ps.  ciii.  21 ;  cxlviii.  2.  For  the  latter,  Gen.  ii.  1  ;  Deut. 
iv.  19 ;  xvii.  3  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  It  deserves  notice,  however,  that  there 
had  been  already  a  revelation  of  God  to  Joshua  under  a  somewhat 
similar  title,  "  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  v.  14). 
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SACRED  SEASONS  {continued). 


iLTHOUGH  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  tlio 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  tho  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  carried  the  special  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  sacredness  of  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  with  the  various  offerings  for  sin,  and 
with  the  three  great  annual  festivals  to  their  highest, 
their  cubninating  jioint,  they  did  not  exliaust  the  singu- 
larly important  services  of  the  seventh  month  of  Israel's 
year.  That  month,  sealed  as  it  was  with  the  covenant 
number,  stood  in  yet  other  respects  alone  and  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  month  of  the  calendar.  In 
particular,  it  was  the  month  with  whose  first  day  every 
seventh  year,  what  we  know  as  the  Sabbatic  year,  with 
whose  tenth  day  every  fiftieth  year,  what  we  know  as  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  began.  These  two  sacred  seasons  we 
have  now  to  speak  of,  and  we  take  first — 

THE   SABBATIC   YEAR.  , 

The  regulations  regarding  this  year  are  to  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  the  principal 
are  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  1 — 7  ;  Deut.  xv.  1 — 
11 ;  xxxi.  10 — 13.  It  began  with  tho  beginning  of  tho 
month  Tisri,  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  six  years, 
standing  to  these  in  a  relation  exactly  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Sabbath  day  towards  the  preceding  six 
days  of  the  week.  For  six  years  successively  the  Israel- 
ites were  to  engage  with  diligence  in  all  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  sowing  their  seed,  pruning  their  \Tneyards, 
and  gathei'ing  their  fruits  ;  but  the  seventh  year  was  to 
be  a  sabbath,  when  they  were  neither  to  sow  their  fields, 
nor  prime  their  vineyards,  nor  reap  what  harvest  might 
grow  of  its  own  accord,  nor  gather  tho  grapes  from 
their  undressed  vines.  Tho  year  was  to  be  one  of 
rest  unto  tho  land  (Lev.  xxv.  3 — 5),  During  a  whole 
year,  therefore,  the  toils  of  cultivation  were  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  and  only  when  the  year  expired  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  next  following  Tisri,  a  month  nearly 
corresponding  to  our  October,  were  these  toils  to  be 
resimied,  and  work,  so  far  as  it  was  agricultural,  to  be 
proceeded  with  as  before.  Tliero  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  suppose  that  this  prohibition  of  labour  extended  to 
any  other  kind  of  work  than  that  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  ground.  The  people  miglit  still  occupy 
themselves  with  hunting,  fishing,  manufacturing  cloth 
for  their  garments  and  tents,  constructing  and  repairing 
their  buildings,  and  so  on.  The  year  was  not  to  bo  a 
season  of  idleness.  Even  the  reaping  of  what  grew 
spontaneously  in  tho  fields,  or  the  gathering  of  such 
fruits  as  were  spontaneously  produced  in  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  vineyards,  must  not  be  thouglit  to  have  been 
prohibited.  The  injunction  of  Lev.  xxv.  5,  when  com- 
pared with  the  declaration  of  xxv.  6,  that  "  the  sabbath 
of  the  land,"  that  is,  what  grew  of  itself  during  tho 


land's  sabbath,  was  to  be  "  meat  for  them,"  distinctly 
implies  that  these  things  were  to  be  used,  and,  if  to  bo 
used,  they  must  have  been  collected  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  prohibition  only  means  that  they  were  not  to  be 
gathered  as  a  common  harvest,  associated  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  thought  of  labour,  and  reserved  on  tho 
other  for  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  There  was  thus 
scope  for  a  large  measure  of  activity  and  industry  during 
the  year,  and  any  impression  that  the  people  were  for- 
bidden all  employment  must  be  dismissed.  Nor  would 
tho  arrangement  tend,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  to 
bring  famine  into  the  land ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
people,  knowing  what  the  arrangements  of  the  year 
were  to  be,  would  be  led  beforehand  to  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  the  want  of  their  regular  harvest,  and 
would  be  more  careful  in  laying  up  in  store  the  produce 
of  preceding  years.  Then  there  was  a  positive  blessing 
promised  to  the  land,  for  the  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  20,  21, 
though  apparently  belonging  in  their  particular  connec- 
tion to  a  conjunction  of  the  Sabbatic  and  the  Jubilee 
years,  would  yet  seem  to  contain  a  general  promise 
always  applicable  to  the  former  even  by  itself,  "  And  if 
ye  shall  say.  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year  ?  be- 
hold, we  shaU  not  sow,  nor  gather  in  our  increase.  Then 
I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  tho  sixth  year ; 
and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years."  It  has 
further  to  be  considered  that  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Pales- 
tine, wliile  a  system  of  irrigation  was  in  existence,  even 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  year  would  be  no  incon- 
siderable harvest.  And,  finally,  wo  cannot  put  entirely 
out  of  view  the  thought  of  the  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  the  land  from  thus  lying  fallow  for  a  season,  at  a 
time  when  the  scientific  operations  of  husbandry  and 
the  importance  of  a  regular  manuring  of  the  soil  were 
probably,  little  imdcrstood.  However  extraordinary, 
therefore,  and  full  of  risk  for  the  sustenance  of  life  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  of  the  Sabbatic  year  may  seem  to 
us,  there  is  no  cause  to  think  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  tho  dreaded  consequences.  With  proper  precau- 
tions food  would  still  be  abundant  in  the  land,  and  tho 
promise,  associated  indeed  with  tho  very  institution  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  would  be  fulfilled  to  Israel, 
"The  laud  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your  fill, 
and  dwell  therein  in  safety  "  (Lev.  xxv.  19). 

Wo  have  referred  to  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
year  before  us,  but  it  had  others  which  must  also  be 
noticed.  Among  these  the  most  striking,  and  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  its  special  character,  was  that 
as  to  the  right  to,  and  the  disposal  of,  those  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  ground  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
These,  although  to  be  gathered,  were  not  to  be  indivi- 
dual, but  common,  property.  As  it  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Book  of  Exodu3,"  Six  years  thou  shalt 
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sow  tliy  laud,  and  slialt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof ;  but 
the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still,  that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave  the 
beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt 
deal  with  thy  vineyard  and  with  thy  oliveyard "  (xxiii. 
10,  11 ;  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  6,  7) ;  that  is,  no  man,  not  even 
the  owner  of  the  field  or  of  the  garden,  had  any  special 
claim  upon  the  fruits  of  it  that  year.  It  was  for  aU,  for 
rich  and  poor,  the  master  and  the  servant,  the  foreigner, 
and  even  the  beast.  There  was,  in  short,  for  the 
time,  the  institution  of  a  community  of  goods,  as  far  at 
least  as  these  were  connected  with  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  when  "  all  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ; 
neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  had  all  things  com- 
mon "  (Acts  iv.  32). 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  sabbatic  year  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  exact  certain 
classes  of  debts  during  its  course  :  "  At  the  end  of  every 
seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a  release.  And  this  is  the 
manner  of  the  release.  Every  creditor  that  lendeth 
ought  unto  his  neighbour  shall  release  it ;  he  shall  not 
exact  it  of  his  neighbour  or  of  his  brother ;  because  it 
is  called  the  Lord's  release  "  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2) ;  while,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  encouragement  to  obey  the  pre- 
cept is  given  in  the  words,  "  For  the  Lord  shall  greatly 
bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it "  (xv,  4).  From 
these  verses  we  may  gather  the  true  meaning  of  the 
characteristic  in  question.  It  was  not  a.  release  of  all 
debts,  but  only  of  such  as  were  secured  upon  the  land 
or  upon  its  crops ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy 
of  modem  times  when  properties  are  small,  as  well  as 
from  the  frequent  references  to  loans  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  debts  must  have  been  extremely  common. 
Other  debts  having  no  connection  with  the  soil,  or  not 
secui-ed  upon  it,  probably  did  not  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  It  seems  even  possible  that  the  debts 
thus  remitted  were  only  such  as  had  been  incurred  in 
consequence  of  poverty.  The  words  "  save  when  there 
shall  be  no  poor  among  you "  ought  rather  to  be  ren- 
dered, "  save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  with  thee," 
that  is,  no  poor  man  concerned  in  the  transaction.^ 
When  a  debtor  was  in  cu'cumstances  to  pay  his  debt,  it 
might  be  exacted  even  during  "  the  year  of  release." 
Not  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  that  par- 
ticular season,  he  was  able  to  pay,  and  had  no  claim  to  be 
excused.  The  same  rule  was  appHed  to  foreigners.  They 
co\ild  hold  no  propei'ty  in  the  soU.  of  Palestine.  Their 
income  was  drawn  from  other  sources,  and  they  were 
therefore  under  an  uninterrupted  obligation  to  discharge 
their  debts.  Once  more,  there  is  no  cause  to  think  that 
the  debt  even  of  the  poor  Israelite  was  completely  can- 
celled by  the  sabbatic  year.  It  was  only  remitted  for  a 
time.  "  He  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neighbour  or  his 
brother,"  are  the  words  of  the  commandment,  "  because  it 
13  the  Lord's  release ;"  and  again, "  That  which  is  thine  with 
thy  brother  thine  hand  shall  release,"  where,  as  has  been 


1  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Dcut.  xv.  4, 


weU  pointed  out,  the  word  "  release "  is  identical  with 
that  used  in  Exod.  xxiii.  11  of  the  land  itself,  "But 
the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest,"  thus  implying 
that  the  release  in  question  must  have  been  for  the  year, 
not  total  and  fuial.^ 

A  third  and  last  characteristic  of  the  sabbatic  year 
was  that  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  fell  in  it  the 
Law  was  to  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people. 
They  were  to  be  gathered  together,  men  and  women  and 
children  and  strangers,  that  they  might  hear  and  learn, 
and  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  and  observe  to  do  all  the 
words  of  His  law  ^Deut.  xxxi.  12).  It  is  of  this  reading 
of  the  Law  by  Ezra  that  so  interesting  an  account  ia 
given  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  (viii.  1 — 12). 

Such,  then,  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  remarkable  sacred  season  of  Israel  now  before  us, 
and  the  questions  arise,  What  was  itsmeaning  to  Israel? 
What  is  its  fulfilment  now  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  questions,  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  observe  that  the  institution  was,  in  its 
main  character,  neither  civil  nor  economical,  but  essen- 
tially sacred.  Various  purposes  of  the  former  kind, 
already  incidentally  alluded  to,  may  indeed  have  been 
served  by  it.  It  may  have  taught  the  lesson  of  the 
great  value  of  accumulating  corn,  so  that  not  only  at 
that  but  at  any  time  dearth  might  be  prevented.  It  may 
have  improved  the  fertUity  of  the  soil  by  giving  it  a 
septennial  rest.  It  may  also  have  been  a  period  of  re- 
freshment and  quickening  for  those  whoso  toils  in 
agriculture  and  vinedressing,  under  the  burning  summer 
sun  of  a  southern  sky,  must  have  been  more  than 
usually  severe.  All  these  ends  may  have  been  an- 
swered, but  none  of  them  explain  sufficiently  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mosaic  law  regarding  the  sabbatic  year. 
There  it  comes  before  us  as  an  essentially  sacred  insti- 
tution, founded  on  refigious  ideas  and  designed  to 
promote  rehgious  ends.  It  is  spoken  of  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  is  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  is  represented  as  emphatically  dedicated  to  God. 
Its  object,  therefore,  was  certainly  religious. 

When  we  inquire  more  particularly  what  this  religfious 
object  was,  we  find  it  mainly  brought  before  us  in  the 
words,  "  But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  Sabbath  of 
rest  imte  the  land,  a  Sabbath  for  the  Lord;"  and  again, 
'•  The  land  is  mine,  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me  "  (Lev.  xxv.  4,  23).  "  The  land  is  mine,"  that 
is  the  keynote  of  the  whole.  It  was  a  land  "  given  "  to 
Israel  by  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxv.  2 ;  Exod.  xx.  12),  not  won 
by  its  own  prowess  or  to  be  regarded  as  its  own  posses- 
sion, but  a  land  of  which  God  himself  was  the  true  pro- 
prietor, and  all  whom  He  had  chosen  to  place  as  settlers 
in  it  tenants  at  His  will.  From  this  fundamental  idea 
the  different  parts  of  the  institution  flowed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  thus  that  a  periodical  inter- 
ruption to  the  labours  of  the  soil,  that  a  periodical  rest 
for  it  according  to  the  sacred  number  of  the  covenant, 
came  in.  This  idea  had  already  found  expression  in  the 
fourth  commandment  in  regard  to  time.  "  The  seventh  day 

2  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Deut.  X7.  1. 
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is  tho  Sabbatb  of  tlio  Lord  thy  God;  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
mau-sorvant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  "  (Exod.  xs.  10).  No  one 
was  entitled  to  use  time  for  his  own  purposes.     No  part 
of  time  belonged  to  man  as  his  own  property.    God  alone 
was  the  proprietor  of  it.     It  was  He  who  gave  man  six 
days  out  of  every  seven  that  in  them  ho  might  labour 
and  do  all  his  work ;  and  in  token  that  it  was  so.  He  re- 
served the  seventh  day  to  Himself,  forbidding  work  on 
it,  and  requiring  that  in  its  rest,  the  holy  rest  belonging 
to  it  as  His,  not  only  the  head  of  the  household,  but  the 
lowest  servant  and  the  meanest  animal  owned  by  him 
should  share.     The  Sabbath  was  a  witness  not  only  that 
one  day  but  that  all  days  were  God's.     Now  what  each 
day  was  to  the  labouring  man  or  beast  the  whole  year 
was  to  the  soU.     Spring  was  its  morning  and  autumn 
its  evening.     From  its  morning  even  to  its  evening  it 
went  forth  to  its  labours,  and  its  periodical  round  of 
labour  was  performed  in  a  year.     As,   therefore,  by 
claiming  the  Sabbath  day,  God  had  signified  that  the 
time  of  all  men  and  animals  belonged  to  Him  and  that 
He  had  a  just  claim  upon  it,  except  in  so  far  as,  in  dis- 
tinctly giving  them  sis  days  in  which  to  labour,  He  had 
remitted  His  claim,  so  by  demanding  the  seventh  year, 
the  seventh  working  day  of  the  land.  He  showed  that 
it  too  was  His.     The  demand  was  a  perpetual  token  and 
proof  to  Israel  that,  when  the  people  sat  down  under 
their  \dnes  and  fig-trees  and  gathered  in  their  harvests, 
they  were  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  One  who  had 
settled  them  in  these  pleasant  places,  and  could  at  once 
dispossess  them  if  He  chose  to  do  so. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  thus  that,  when  the  land 
was  claimed  by  the  Almighty,  it  was  claimed  for  rest. 
Again,  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, "for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it"  (Exod.  xx.  11).  In  Him  there  was  not 
merely  working,  there  was  repose.  There  was  the 
thought  of  something  finished  as  well  as  of  something 
in  progress.  Such  was  His  rest,  and  as  all  that  is  His 
must  share  with  Him  what  Ho  is  and  has,  not  only  the 
heads  of  households,  but  the  lowest  servants  and  the 
meanest  animals  in  their  possession  were  to  rest  on  the 
seventh  day.  So  then  also  the  land  must  rest.  When 
its  six  working  days,  its  six  years  of  labour,  are  over,  it 
too  must  enjoy  its  sabbaths. 

In  the  third  pLice,  it  was  thus  that  the  crop  of  the 
seventh  year  was  not  to  go  into  the  barns  or  storehouses 
of  the  ordinary  proprietor  of  the  fields.  It  was  God's. 
It  was  the  harvest  of  His  year;  and,  whatever  it 
amoimted  to,  no  hand  of  man  had  helped  to  produce  it. 
No  plough  had  been  put  into  the  soil.  No  seed  had 
boon  sown.  The  very  vinos  and  fruit-trees  had  not  been 
pruned.  Here  then  God  was  visibly,  palpably,  the  only 
Author  of  the  crop,  and  to  Him  it  must  belong.  But, 
M  it  belongs  to  Him,  i£  He  has  not  assigned  it  to  any  one 
in  particular,  it  must  be  distributed  according  to  that 
^reat  principle  of  His  government  which  leads  Him  to 


watch  over  and  to  care  for  all.  Docs  He  not  make  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  send  His  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  ?  Does  He  not  care  for 
tlie  servant  as  well  as  for  the  master,  for  the  small  as 
well  as  for  the  great,  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the 
rich  ?  Does  He  not  cause  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle, 
as  well  as  herb  for  the  service  of  man  ;  give  the  stork 
the  fir-trees  for  her  house ;  send  His  springs  into  the 
valleys,  that  by  them  the  wild  asses  may  quench  their 
thirst ;  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ?  Nay,  do 
not  even  the  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey  and  seek 
their  meat  from  God  (Ps.  civ.)  ?  How  then,  when 
He  takes  the  produce  of  the  fields  into  His  own  hands, 
can  it  be  for  any  other  than  for  all,  for  man,  and  for  his 
servant,  and  for  his  maid,  and  for  his  hired  servant,  and 
for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  him,  and  for  his 
cattle,  and  for  the  beasts  that  are  in  his  land  (Lev.  xxv.  6, 
7)  ?  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  distribution 
shall  be  made  according  to  this  rule,  when  we  start  with 
the  idea  that  the  land  is  God's. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  thus  that  particular  debts  are 
to  bo  remitted  for  a  year.  They  rested  on  the  land,  but 
the  land  is  the  Lord's,  and  how  can  either  it  or  its  pro- 
duce be  taken  for  the  debt  ? 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  with  this  fundamental  idea  that 
we  must  also  connect  the  reading  of  the  Law  at  the  sab- 
batic year's  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  There  is  no  special 
connection  in  idea  between  the  reading  and  the  parti- 
cular feast  itself.  It  is  because  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
falls  at  the  very  opening  of  the  sabbatic  year  that  it  is 
hallowed  for  this  purpose.  Had  the  sabbatic  year  begun 
in  April,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  reading  would  have 
been  connected  with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  As 
it  is,  the  first  great  solemnity  which  falls  after  the 
opening  of  the  year,  when  all  tlie  people  are  gathered 
together,  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  And  that 
purpose  is  not  merely  testimony  to  the  God  with  whom 
Israel  has  to  do  :  it  is  also  positive  instruction.  The 
great  septennLal  Sabbath  has  begun  and,  like  the  ordi- 
nary Sabbath,  it  must  be  more  than  a  time  of  rest.  It 
must  be  a  time  of  spiritual  quickening,  that  the  people 
may  be  brought  nearer  Him  whose  day,  whose  year,  it 
specially  is. 

All  the  arrangements  of  the  time,  in  short,  lead  us 
back  to  this,  that  the  land  is  the  Lord's.  Because  of 
this,  it  must  enjoy  its  Sabbaths,  and  bo  employed  as  it  is. 
We  turn  to  the  second  question  proposed,  What  is 
the  fulfilment  of  all  this  now  ?  Here  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  fulfilment  wo  are  in  quest  of  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  anything  connected  with  the  soU  simply  as  soil.  We 
may  certainly  accept  the  statement  of  KeU,  adopted  by 
Oehler,  that  from  the  leading  arrangement  of  the  year 
"  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
learn  that  the  earth,  though  created  for  man,  was  yet  not 
created  for  the  simple  purpose  that  ho  should  extract 
its  strength  for  his  own  use ;  but  that  it  was  holy  to  the 
Lord,  and  had  a  part  in  this  sacred  rest :  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  was  not  to  find 
the  purpose  of  its  life  in  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
earth  without  ceasing,  and  in  the  sweat  of  its  face  (Gen. 
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iii.  17,  19),  but  in  a  tliankful  cnjoymant  of  those  fruits 
which,  without  toil  of  its  own,  its  Lord  bestows  upon  it 
now,  and  will  continue  to  bestow  upon  it,  so  long  as  it 
strives  to  bo  faithful  to  His  covenant  and  to  quicken 
itself  by  His  law."'  But  tho  thought  of  any  re- 
storation of  tho  land  as  land  to  its  state  before  tho  fall 
is  too  limited  an  appHeation  for  tho  Church  of  Christ. 
The  land  in  Israel  is  the  representative  not  merely  of 
property  of  a  similar  kind  that  may  be  possessed  by  a 
Christian  man,  but  of  propei-ty  of  evei-y  kind  which  he 
may  own.  As  therefore  the  lesson  of  the  sabbatic  year  to 
Israel  was  that  the  possession  it  mosthigldy  valued — vi/., 
property  inland — was  not  its  own,  but  God's,  the  lesson 
of  the  fulfilment  to  us  is  that  all  our  property  of  every 
kind  belongs  to  Him  who  by  the  right  of  redemption  claims 
to  HimseK  both  us  and  what  we  have.  It  is  not  of  the 
soil  only,  when  we  may  own  it,  that  we  are  stewards ;  wo 
are  only  stewards  of  all  that  we  possess.  Tho  Christian, 
in  giving  himself  to  God,  gives  also  iis  goods,  whatever 
they  may  be.  He  does  not  say  of  anything  he  possesses 
that  it  is  his  own.  He  acknowledges  the  Divine  claim 
upon  himself  and  everything  that  he  has ;  and  in  so  far 
as  he  retains  it  he  does  so  in  the  spirit  of  God's  holy 
rest,  regarding  it  as  consecrated  to  Him,  and  to  be  used 
in  whatever  manner  He  may  direct,  for  His  glory,  and 
the  good  of  His  truth  and  kingdom  upon  earth.  That 
this  is  the  real  fulfilment  of  the  sabbatic  year  wiU  ap- 
pear still  further  if  we  consider  the  analogy,  already 
hinted  at,  between  the  distribution  during  its  course  of 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  events 
which  immediately  followed  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
at  Pentecost.  Compared  with  Pentecost,  there  is  nothing 
exhibited  in  act  in  the  New  Testament  between  which 
and  one  of  tho  loading  arrangements  of  the  sabbatic 
year  so  close  a  resemblance  can  be  pointed  out.  It  is 
even  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  we  see  the  specially 
Jewish  spirit  of  that  year  working  in  those  who,  just 
brought  under  the  fresh  power  of  Christian  love,  and 
desirous  to  express  it  in  what  to  a  Jew  was  the  most 
striking  way,  parted  with  their  land.  It  is  at  all  events 
curious  that  it  was  "  land  "  that  Barnabas  sold  when  he 
brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet 
(Acts  iv.  37) ;  and  again  the  possession  sold  by  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  was  of  the  same  kind,  "  But  Peter  said, 
Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the 
land  "  (Acts  v.  3)  ?     But  while  this  was  the  case  we 


1  Keil,  .4i-c7iaeoIojie,  i.,  p.  373 ;  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Encyldopadie, 
xiii.,  p.  211. 


are  yet  distinctly  informed  that  Chi-istians  had  all  things 
common,  and  that  none  of  them  said  that  ought  of  the 
things  ho  possessed  was  his  own.  The  first  burst  of 
Christian  affection  extended  a  principle  which  had 
been  shadowed  forth  previously  upon  a  more  limited 
scale. 

Again,  therefore,  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  common 
sharing  of  tho  produce  of  the  field  and  of  the  garden 
during  the  sabbatic  year.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Pentecostal  season  of  the  early  Church.  But  that  spirit 
takes  different  forms.  It  did  not  long  retain  tho  form 
in  which  it  comes  before  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that  later  ones  assumed  by  it 
are  quite  as  true,  or  that,  when  the  Christian  feels  for 
others  as  for  himself,  when  he  gives  food  to  the  hungry 
and  water  to  the  thirsty,  when  he  forgets  not  '"to  do 
good  and  to  communicate  "  according  as  necessity  arises, 
he  is  exhibiting  that  very  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  once  took  shape  in  a  community  of  goo  is.  The 
Christian  spirit  in  its  generosity,  liberality,  beneficence, 
ruling  in  the  breasts  of  the  Christian  community,  mak- 
ing the  glad  man  helpful  to  the  sorrowful  and  the  rich 
man  helpful  to  the  poor,  making  aU  feel  as  brethren, 
and  shedding  its  benignant  influence  on  everything  with 
which  Christians  come  in  contact,  is  the  true  fulfilment 
of  that  common  eating  by  man  and  bird  and  beast 
which  was  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  year 
before  us. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ask  how  tho  more  subordinate  arrangements  of  the 
season  are  fulfilled,  for  they  pass  simply  under  the  scope 
of  its  more  general  idea.  The  remission  of  debts,  for 
example,  is  simply  one  part  of  that  Christian  spirit 
which  may  not  indeed  always  take  this  particular  form, 
but  which  will  never  exact  cruelly  of  a  brother,  which 
will  rather  sacrifice  itself  than  break  the  bond  of  lovo ; 
while  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Law  reminds  us  that  wo 
too  are  in  covenant  with  God,  and  that  only  when  we 
keep  our  covenant  can  we  either  enjoy  the  privileges  or 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  "  called  and  chosen 
and  faithful," 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  We  sec  in  the  sab- 
batic year  the  shadow  of  the  time  when  not  the  seventh 
crop  only  should  be  claimed  by  One  who  had  redeemed 
His  people  out  of  Egypt  and  given  them  the  promised 
land,  but  when  One  who  has  redeemed  us  from  all  evil 
claims  as  His  own  all  that  we  possess,  and  when,  remind- 
ing us  of  His  own  great  love.  He  says,  "  A  new  com- 
mandment I  givo  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.'' 
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J^^^fJ^HE  Water-peppers  (Elatinece)  are  a  small 
n^l  !(VJ''^_  order  of  marsh  annuals  scattered  over 
the  globe,  and  represented  in  England  by- 
two  minute  and  somewhat  rare  plants, 
which  form  a  moss-like  turf  on  the  margins  of  lakes 
and  ponds  that  often  extends  for  some  distance  under 
the  water.  Their  acrid  properties  have  suggested  for 
them  their  popular  English  name  of  Water-peppers, 
though  they  more  resemble  small  chick-weeds.  A 
single  species  closely  allied  to  one  of  the  British  forms 
has  been  observed  by  Kotschy  near  Joppa. 

The  St.  John's  Worts  [Hypericinece)  are  a  group  of 
plants,  generally  of  a  shrubby  character,  which  are 
almost  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth, 
being  found  only  on  mountains  in  warmer  climes.  They 
have  usually  smooth  leaves,  with  immersed  pellucid 
glands,  and  conspicuous  yellow  flowers.  Their  orna- 
mental appearance  has  given  them  a  favourite  place  in 
shrubberies.  The  nine  British  species,  belonging  to 
the  large  genus  Hypericum,  are  chiefly  found  on  dry- 
situations  in  hedge-banks  or  in  copses.  A  dozen  species 
of  the  same  genus  occur  in  Palestine,  chiefly  in  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges.  Only  a  single  one 
(fl".  lanuginosum.  Lam.)  has  been  observed  in  the  lower 
country,  and  this  has  been  detected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  and  on  Mount  Carmel.  The  common 
British  species  {H.  perforatum,  Linn.)  fovmd  in  all  our 
copses,  woods,  and  hedge-banks,  occurs  on  the  shores  of 
Syria  and  on  Lebanon. 

The  Mallows  [Malvaceoe)  form  a  considerable  group 
of  prominent  plants  found  all  over  the  world  except 
in  regions  of  extreme  cold.  They  are  generally  shrubs, 
yet  small  herbs  are  found  in  the  order  as  well  as  some 
of  the  largest  trees,  such  as  the  enormous  baobab 
of  Africa,  and  the  scarcely  smaller  one  of  Northern 
Australia.  The  flowers  are  often  large  and  brightly 
coloured,  and  the  style  is  always  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous stamens  united  to  form  a  tube  around  it.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  more  or  less  divided.  The  plants 
are  furnished  with  a  considerable  amount  of  mucilage, 
but  have  no  special  virtues.  They  supply,  however,  a 
large  quantity  of  textile  materials,  sometimes  from  the 
strong  fibres  of  the  bark,  but  chiefly  from  the  fine  soft 
filaments  which  cover  the  seeds  of  the  cotton-plants. 

Although  represented  by  only  five  species  of  indi- 
genous plants,  the  Mallows  form  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
portion  of  our  native  flora,  because  two  species  with 
large  lilac  or  purple  flowers  arc  everywhere  common  by 
roadsides  and  in  waste  places.  The  others  are  less 
common :  one,  the  tree-mallow,  is  found  on  rocks  by 
the  sea- side  ;  another,  the  marsh-mallow,  occurs  in  mari- 
time marshes  in  the  south  of  England. 

Some  eighteen  species  are  known  in  Palestine,  and 
three  of  these  are  British,  two  being  the  common  way- 


side mallows  {Malva  rotundifolia,  Linn.,  and  M.  sylves- 
iris,  Linn.)  and  the  other  the  marsh-mallow  (Aithcea 
officinalis,  Linn.).  The  gay  pink-flowered  shrub,  which 
is  so  familiar  an  ornament  of  our  shrubberies  in  autumn, 
called  Aithcea  frutex,  is  a  Syi'ian  plant.  It  is  the  Hibis- 
cus syriacus,  Linn.,  a  plant  which,  though  it  gi'ows  so 
freely  with  us,  appears  to  have  become  extinct  in  the 
localities  where  it  was  formerly  observed  in  Syria.  The 
plants  in  this  order  which  are  of  most  importance  to 
man  are  those  belonging  to  the  small  genus  Gossyplum, 
which  have  their  seeds  covered  with  the  long  hairy  fila- 
ments called  cotton.  One  species  [G.  herhaceum,  Linn.)  is 
a  native  of  India,  and  its  natural  distribution  westwards 
extended  probably  to  Southern  Arabia.  It  has  been 
always  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  India. 
Four  centuries  before  our  era  Herodotus  refers  to  this 
plant  in  his  account  of  the  products  of  India,  when  he 
says  that  "  the  wild  trees  in  that  country  bear  fleeces  as 
their  fruit,  surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty  and 
excellence,  which  the  Indians  make  garments  of  "  (Hb. 
iii.,  cap.  106).  The  use  of  cotton  in  Persia  and  Southern 
Arabia  is  probably  as  ancient  as  in  India.  The  date  of 
its  introduction  into  Egyjit  cannot  be  determined  ;  there 
is  I'eason  to  believe  that  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
before  the  time  of  the  Greek  conquest,  B.C.  333,  but 
only  as  an  imported  material,  for  the  late  Mr.  Yates 
has  established  that  the  cotton-plant  was  not  grown  in 
Egypt  before  the  thirteenth  century.^  Much  has  been 
vmtten  as  to  the  supposed  use  of  cotton  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Up  till  the  middle  of  last  century  it  was 
believed  that  the  cloth  employed  for  wrapping  mum- 
mies was  linen,  but  at  that  time  (1750)  RoueUe,  in 
his  memoir  on  mummies,  declared  that  the  cloth  of 
every  mummy  he  had  examined  was  made  of  cotton. 
This  opinion  was  supported  and  confirmed  by  Forster, 
who  had  the  help  of  the  celebrated  botanist  Solander  in 
his  examination  of  different  specimens  of  mummy-cloth 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  At  the  time  of  this 
inquiry  (1770)  the  microscopic  differences  between  the 
filaments  of  cotton  and  flax  had  not  been  detected,  and 
as  the  method  by  which  the  determination  was  arrived 
at  has  not  been  recorded,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  characters  on  which  these  observers  tmsted. 
Subsequent  investigations  appeared  to  furnish  additional 
e-v-idence  in  confirmation  of  those  opinions,  whidi  wero 
generally  adopted  by  -wi-iters  until  Thomson  began  his 
series  of  exhaustive  researches  in  1820.  After  many 
years  of  laboiir,  he  published  the  results,  which  showed 
that  all  the  specimens  of  mummy-cloths  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain,  amounting  to  about  400  different  pieces, 
were  linen.      {Philosophical   Magazine,    Nov.    1834.) 

1  Terlriniim  Aniiquorum,  by  James  Tatea,  p.  471.  The  reader 
■will  find  in  this  learned  and  exhaustive  treatise  a  complete  history 
of  the  raw  materials  employed  by  the  ancients  for  weaving. 
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The  value  of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  had  greatly  advanced  since  the  time  of 
Solander,  and  Thomson  secured  the  assistance  in  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  eminent  microscopist  Prancis  Bauer, 
whose  remarkable  work  is  scarcely  now  surpassed,  not- 
withstanding the  many  improvements  made  in  the 
microscope  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Ho  showed  the 
characters  by  which  the  fibres  of  linen  can  bo  distin- 
guished from  the  filaments  of  cotton,  and  decisively 
settled  that  mummy-cloth  was  made  only  of  linen. 

The  conquest  of  Alexander  made  the  Greeks  ac- 
quainted with  cotton.  The  wool-beai-ing  trees  of  India 
surprised  his  soldiers,  and  the  accounts  of  these  wonders 
by  his  admiral  Nearchus,  and  by  Aristobuhis,  one  of 
his  generals,  have  been  preserved.  To  this  expedition 
we  are  indebted  for  the  singularly  accurate  description 
of  the  cotton-plant  and  its  method  of  cultivation  given 
by  Theophrastus,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  friend  of  several  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
says,  "  The  trees  from  which  the  Indians  make  cloths 
have  a  leaf  like  the  black  mulberry,  but  the  whole 
plant  resembles  the  dog-rose.  They  plant  them  in  the 
plains,  arranged  in  rows,  so  that  they  look  like  vines  at 
a  distance.  They  bear  no  fruit,  but  the  capsule  con- 
taining the  wool  is,  when  closed,  about  the  size  of  a 
quince ;  when  ripe  it  expands  so  as  to  let  the  wool 
escape,  which  is  woven  into  cloths."  {Hist.  PL,  lib.  iv.) 
The  Eastern  name  for  cotton  was  introduced  into  the 
languages  of  Europe  when  the  substance  itself  became 
known.  The  Sanskrit  Icurpasa  is  converted  into  Jcarpas 
(DS-\3)  in  Esth.  i.  6  (a  term  certainly  of  foreign  origin), 
into  Kap-rracros  of  Greek  authors,  and  carbasus  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  only  reference  to  cotton  in  Scrip- 
ture is  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  decorations  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Ahasuerus  and  its  courts  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
festival  given  to  his  people.  The  sense  is  obscured  in 
the  Authorised  "Version  by  Jcar;pas  being  rendered 
■"green  "  instead  of  cotton,  the  passage  reading, "  Where 
there  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,"  instead  of 
tangiags  of  white  and  blue  cotton  cloth.  The  trans- 
lators have  followed  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  although 
the  true  meaning  had  been  given  both  in  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate.  Even  if  cotton  were  not  at  that  time 
a  product  of  Southern  Persia,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
when  the  Persian  empire  extended  to  India,  and  its 
court  possessed  every  luxuiy,  the  brightly- coloured 
hangings  of  the  neighbouring  country  would  form  part 
of  the  furnishings  of  the  palace. 

The  opinions  advocated  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others, 
that  the  shesh  and  buz  of  the  Old  and  the  ^vcraos  of  the 
New  Testament  mean  cotton,  are  not  established  l)y  any 
of  the  arguments  advanced  in  their  support.  Excepting 
the  single  reference  to  cotton  under  a  foreign  name, 
and  in  connection  with  a  foreign  palaco,  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  were  acquainted  with  it. 

At  the  present  day  cotton  is  somewhat  extensively 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  the  species  being  Gos>-ypium 
herbaceum,  Linn.     A  small  proportion  of  the  produce 


is  made  into  cloth,  but  the  principal  portion  is  exported 
to  France.  The  Arab  women  are  almost  entirely  clad 
in  blue  cotton  that  has  been  spun,  woven,  and  dyed  by 
their  own  hands  (Tristram,  Nat  Hist.  Bible,  p.  4-il). 

The  Linden  family  {Tiliacece)  comprises  a  large  num- 
ber of  tropical  trees,  and  some  herbs,  aU  of  which 
possess  fibrous  barks.  The  lime  or  linden-tree  is  the 
only  British  member  of  the  family.  The  fibrous  ma- 
terial called  bass  or  bast,  so  largely  used  by  gardeners, 
is  the  tough  inner  bark  of  this  tree.  The  flora  of 
Palestine  has  also  a  single  representative  of  the  order, 
Corchorus  olitorius,  Linn.,  an  annual  shrub  some  ten 
feet  high,  belonging  to  a  genus  of  tropical  plants 
which  finds  its  northern  limits  here.  The  young  shoots 
are  used  as  a  potherb ;  it  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  and 
Syi'ia  for  this  purpose,  and  being  thus  employed  by  the 
Jews,  it  is  called  the  Jews'  mallow.  Its  fibre  is  the 
textile  material  called  jute,  which  has  been  extensively 
imported  into  Britain  in  recent  years.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  jute  of  commerce  is  derived  from  C. 
capsularis,  Linn.,  an  allied  species.  Many  persons 
have  supposed  that  the  plant  mentioned  by  Job,  and 
translated  in  the  Authorised  Version  "  mallows,"  is  this 
Jews'  mallow.  The  word  malluach  (ni^n)  occurs  only 
in  Job  XXX.  4,  where  the  patriarch  bemoans  the  condi- 
tion to  which  his  afiiictions  have  brought  him,  making 
him  the  derision  of  those  "whoso  fathers  I  would  have 
disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock,"  and 
who  "  for  want  and  famine  were  solitaiy ;  fleeing  into 
the  wilderness  in  former  time  desolate  and  waste  ;  who 
cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots  for 
their  meat."  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  particular  plant  referred  to ;  but  there  are 
two  considerations  which  apjjear  to  exclude  the  Cor- 
chorus. The  name  of  the  plant  is  derived  from  melach, 
"  salt,"  and  must  be  considered  as  appHed  to  a  saline 
plant ;  while  the  miserable  people  who  were  driven  by 
famine  to  use  it  as  food,  obtained  it  in  the  wilderness. 
Tristram  found  the  Jews'  mallow  "  common  on  the  salt 
plains  near  Jericho;"  it  is,  however,  neither  a  saline 
plant  nor  a  true  desert  plant,  being  found  all  over  the 
tropical  world  in  cultivated  or  waste  places.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  plant  is  one  of  the  saline  Chenopo- 
diaceous  plants  that  are  common  on  the  salt  desert 
regions  around  Palestine,  have  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and 
are  used  as  food  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

The  Flax  family  {Linece)  consists  of  a  small  group  of 
herbs  found  principally  in  temperate  regions,  in  no  way 
remarkable  except  for  their  valuable  fibrous  bark,  which, 
when  prepared,  forms  the  flax  of  commerce.  Besides 
the  common  flax,  only  known  as  a  cultivated  plant,  or 
as  an  escape  from  cultivation,  the  British  flora  contains 
four  indigenous  species  of  this  order.  These  are  the 
all-seed  [Radiola  millegrana.  Smith),  one  of  our  smallest 
flowering  plants,  foirnd  in  damp  sandy  places,  but  often 
overlooked  from  its  minute  size ;  the  white-flowered 
purging  flax  so  common  in  pastures ;  and  two  blue- 
flowered  species  allied  to  the  cultivated  flax.  Boissier 
records  eleven  species  of  Linwm  from  Palestine,  besides 
the   common  flax   (L.  ^tsitatissimum,  Linn,),  which  is 
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there,  as  with  us,  extensively  cultivated  for  its  fibre. 
Flax  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  fibre-producing' 
plants  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egyi)t  and  Syria. 
It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  various 
names  are  applied  to  the  plant  and  its  raw  or  manu- 
factured products.  1.  The  most  general  term  is  pishtah 
(nntps),  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  the  plant  itself, 
and  then  it  was  applied  to  the  products,  being  used 
with  the  same  latitude  of  meaning  as  we  use  the  word 


hands  ( Judg.  xv.  14).  It  is  further  used  to  denote  the 
fl;ix  when  made  into  wicks  for  lamps,  "  The  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench  "  (Isa.  xhi.  3)  ;  into  measuring 
lines,  "  Behold  a  man  with  a  line  of  flax  in  his  hand,  and 
a  measuring  reed  "  (Ezek.  xl.  3) ;  and  into  the  dresses 
of  the  priests,  "  They  shall  be  clothed  with  Hueu  gar- 
ments "  (Ezek.  xliv.  17).  2.  Of  the  less  comprehensive 
words  the  first  used  is  shesh  (cc),  generally  translated 
"  fine  linen."   This  word  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin, 


QosiypUvr.  l^luceum,  Lian.     Cutton.     (Ksth.  i.  6.)     One-third  the  natural  size. 


♦•  cotton  "  at  the  present  day.  It  is  applied  to  the  plant 
itself  in  the  account  of  the  seventh  plague  sent  by  Grod 
on  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  flax  crop  was  ready  to  be 
harvested  when  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  terrible 
hail-storm  (Exod.  ix.  31).  Tlic  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  plant  in  the  narrative  of  Rahab's  protection  of  the 
two  spies,  when  she  hid  them  under  the  bimdle  of  flax 
wliich  was  drying  on  the  house-top  (Josh.  ii.  6).  The 
flax,  or  raw  material  in  the  first  stage  of  the  manufac- 
ture, is  designated  by  the  same  word  when  it  is  recorded 
that  the  new  cords  with  which  his  bretlu-en  boimd 
Samson,  so  as  to  deliver  him  to  the  Philistines,  "  became 
as  flax  that  was  burnt  with  fixe,"  and  fell  from  his 


and  was  employed  to  characterise  the  yarn  made  from 
the  flax.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  may  be  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew  numeral  six,  and  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  yam  because  it  was  composed  of  six  threads ; 
others  hold  that  it  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning 
white,  and  was  appropriately  applied  to  flax  because 
of  its  colour  when  prepared.  When  Pharaoh  made 
Joseph  ruler  over  Egypt,  he  "  arrayed  him  in  vestures 
of  fine  linen"  (shesh)  (Gen.  xli.  42) ;  so  also  among  the 
offerings  for  the  tabernacle  presented  by  the  childi'en 
of  Israel  from  the  materials  they  had  brought  out  of 
Egy-i)t  were  "  fine  linen  "  (Exod.  xxv.  4)  ,■  and  of  the 
same  material  were  made  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle, 
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witli  the  door  curtains,  and  tlio 
veil  that  enclosed  the  holy  place 
(Exod.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36).  3.  Bad 
(12)  is  a  word  employed  in  de- 
scribing the  linen  dresses  which 
were  worn  in  religious  cere- 
monies, and  may  refer  to  the 
cloth  made  from  the  shesh  or 
yarn.  The  tunic,  turban,  and 
drawers  of  the  priests,  which  in 
Exodus  (xxxix.  27,  28)  are 
ordered  to  be  made  of  shesh, 
are  in  Leviticus  (vi.  10)  to  be 
made  of  bad,  establishing  that 
these  were  the  same  material,  if 
the  words  were  not  precisely 
synonymous.  In  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  wise  -  hearted 
women  are  said  to  have  spun 
"  fine  linen"  with  their  hands; 
and  this  continued  to  be  the 
occupation  as  well  as  the  dress 
of  women  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon (Prov.  xxxi.  22,  incorrectly 
rendered  "  silk "),  and  after- 
wards (Ezek.  xvi.  10, 13).  4.  Bidz 
(y'la)  is  always  translated  "fiuo 
linen,"  and  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  robes  worn  by  kings 
(1  Chron.  XV.  27)  and  rich  men 
(Esth.  viii.  15),  and  the  official 
dresses  used  by  the  Levite  choir 
when  the  ark  was  broiiglit  into 
the  Temple  (2  Chron.  v.  12), 
as  well  as  the  veil  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chron.  iii.  14).  The  word 
is  probably  of  Assyrian  origin, 
and  is  applied  to  "  fine  linen  " 
obtained  from  the  East  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  16),  while  shesh  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  "  fine 
Unen"  brought  to  the  market 
at  Tyre  from  Egypt  (ver.  7). 
The  fiucraos  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  obviously  the  Greek 
form  of  this  word,  and  is  simi- 
larly employed  to  designate 
costly  dresses,  like  that  worn 
by  Dives  (Luke  xvi.  19),  and 
those  in  which  the  Lamb's  wife 
and  the  armies  in  heaven  are 
arrayed  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14).  The 
word  is  synonymous  with  the 
\ivov  of  Rev.  XV.  6,  in  which  the 
angels  were  dressed  who  were 
the  bearers  of  the  seven  last 
plagues.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Greek  Aivov  is  used  as  the 
ecLuivalent  of  jpishtah    in   the 


iiiium  xisitatissimum,  Linn.     Common  Flas. 
(Exod.  ix.  31.)     Half  the  natural  size. 


rendering  of  the  prophetic  ac- 
count of  our  Sa\-iour,  "the 
smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench"  (Matt.  xii.  20).  6. 
Sadin  (]'1D)  is  applied  to  the 
cloth  made  from  linen,  and  is 
used  in  speaking  of  the  thirty 
sheets  which  Samson  promised 
his  companions  at  his  marriage 
if  they  declared  his  riddle 
(Judg.  xiv.  12,  13),  as  well  as 
of  the  dresses  made  from  this 
cloth  (Isa.  iii.  23;  Prov.  xxxi. 
24).  6,  Etun  (p"«)  occurs  only 
once,  where  it  is  said  to  be  a 
product  of  Egypt  (Prov.  vii. 
16).  The  deov-n  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  Greek  form  of 
this  word.  It  is  used  to  cha- 
racterise the  great  sheet  let 
down  from  heaven  in  Peter's 
vision  at  Joppa  (Acts  x.  11), 
which  accords  very  well  with 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  j)as- 
sage  in  Proverbs.  The  diminu- 
tive form  heiviov  is  employed 
by  John  to  designate  the  linen 
clothes  in  which  Josej)h  wi-apped 
the  body  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  40  ; 
XX.  5,  6,  7).  Matthew  and  Mark 
employ  the  word  cnvZuv  for  the 
same  linen  cloth,  while  Luke 
uses  both  words  in  the  same 
passage.  He  says,  Joseph 
"  went  unto  Pilate  and  begged 
the  body  of  Jesus,  and  he  took 
it  down  and  wrapped  it  in  linen 
{(nvSuv) ; "  and  afterwards,  in 
describing  the  visit  of  Peter  to 
the  empty  gi-ave,  he  writes, 
that  "  stooping  down  he  beheld 
the  linen  cloths  {oQ6vLa)  laid  by 
themselves  "  (Luke  xxiii.,  xxiv.). 
The  only  other  reference  in  the 
New  Testament  to  linen  is  in 
the  account,  by  the  Evangelist 
Mark,  of  the  remarkable  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  Gethse- 
mane  at  the  betrayal  of  the 
Lord,  when  a  young  man  who 
was  following  Him  left  his  only 
covering,  a  linen  garment 
{(Tiv^dv),  in  the  hands  of  his 
captors,  and  fled  away  naked 
(Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  7.  Our 
translators  have  interpreted 
mikveh  {'^pp)  as  meaning  linen 
yam.  The  word  occurs  only  in 
the  account  of  the  goods  brought 
from  Egypt  by  the  merchants 
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of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  28).  Various  and  different  ex- 
planations have  been  offered  of  this  word.  Gesenius 
renders  it  "  troop ;  "  Bochart  makes  it  "  tax; "  and  the 
Septuagint,  Yulgate,  and  other  early  versions,  construe 
it  as  the  name  of  a  place  iu  Arabia  Felix  or  Central 
Africa.  Amid  such  diversity,  and  yvith.  nothing  to  assist 
in  arri\Tng  at  a  decided  opinion,  we  may  set  aside  tliis 
word  as  at  most  doubtfully  connected  with  linen.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  aU  the  other  words  enumerated 
above  refer  to  the  flax-plant  or  some  of  its  products. 
Dr.  Royle  has  suggested  that  shesh  is  not  linen,  but 
hemp,  because  the  Arabic  name  for  this  plant,  husheesh, 
is  the  same  word,  with  only  the  aspirate  prefixed. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp  in  ancient  times,  either  in  Palestine  or 
Egypt.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  shesh  as  a 
synonym  of  pishtah,  bad,  and  butz,  establish  that  these 
were  all  the  same. 

The  use  of  flax  as  a  textile  material  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  dates  from  the  earliest  times. 
Joseph  was  arrayed  in  fine  linen  when  he  was  elevated 
to  be  ruler  over  Egypt.  The  reference  to  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  flax  crop  establishes  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  was  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  in 
Egypt  l^efore  the  Israelites  left  that  country.  Egypt 
was,  indeed,  the  great  centre  of  the  linen  manufacture 
in  ancient  times.  The  principal  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  people  was  made  of  linen,  and  it  was  the  only 
material  used  for  the  dress  of  the  priests.     The  city  of 


Panopolis  was  inhabited  by  linen-weavers.  All  the 
mummy-cloths  are  composed  exclusively  of  linen,  and 
though  the  finest  specimens  are  coarse  compared  with 
what  can  be  produced  at  the  present  day,  they  are  fine 
considering  the  appliances  for  preparing  and  weaving 
which  were  in  use  at  that  time.  There  are  several 
interesting  representations  of  tho  cultivation  and  pre- 
jsaratiou  of  flax  preserved  in  the  sculptured  tombs  of 
Egypt.  Roselliui  figures  one  from  the  Shimmer  tomb, 
and  Hamilton  another  from  the  Grotto  of  El  Kab.  In 
these  the  plant  is  seen  to  rise  straight  from  the  soil, 
and  to  reach  about  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the 
husbandmen.  It  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  bound 
into  bundles  or  sheaves  to  be  carried  to  the  man  who 
separates  the  seed  from  the  stem  by  means  of  a  simple 
rippling  instrument.  It  was  then  exjDosed  to  the  action 
of  water  and  the  sun,  in  order  to  separate  the  fibres 
from  the  rest  of  the  stem.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
Rahab  had  placed  the  stalks  of  the  flax  on  the  house- 
top, which  she  employed  to  hide  the  spies. 

The  early  cultivation  of  flax  in  Palestine  is  testified  to 
by  this  narrative  of  the  spies'  A-isit  to  Jericho,  showing, 
as  it  does,  that  it  was  an  important  article  of  husbandry 
there  before  the  Israelites  got  possession  of  the  country. 
In  comparatively  modern  times  it  has  been  superseded 
as  the  material  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  by  the  cotton-plant,  which  supplies,  with  less 
care  in  the  cultivation,  and  less  trouble  in  preparation, 
an  equally  valuable  substance. 
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NINEVEH  (continued). 


jHTJS  for  more  than  2,000  years  did  the  site 
of  this  ancient  and  great  city  lie  neglected. 
Its  ruins  from  time  to  time  were  used  for 
military  purposes,  by  Cassius,  as  mentioned 
above,  by  Heraclius,  before  his  attack  on  the  Persians 
in  627  A.D.,  perhaps  by  Timur,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Nadir  Shah  occupied  them 
as  a  station  to  bombard  Mosul  (a.d.  1743) ;  but  they 
were  till  lately  remembered  by  name  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  less  for  their  own  sake  than  for 
containing  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah,  the  foreign 
prophet  of  the  city's  destruction  (Nieb.,  ii.  291).  Till 
the  year  1820  scarcely  any  attempt  had  been  made  to 
examine  the  ruins,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  of  the 
Assyi'ian  cities,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  Rich,  so  often 
mentioned  before,  visited  and  siu'veyed  carefully,  and 
to  some  extent  examined  the  mound  on  which  is  situated 
the  village  of  Nehbi  Yunus,  and  the  mosque  supposed 
to  cover  the  prophet's  tomb,  and  also  the  adjoining  one 
of  Koyounjih.  He  also  visited  the  village  of  Nimroud. 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Mosul,  and  which  he  thought 
to  be  Xenophon's  Larissa,  and  where,  as  well  as  at 
Koyounjik,  he  found  inscribed  bricks  and  stones  and 


other  remains.  Mr.  Rich  died  in  1821,  and  the  groiind 
thus  broken  remained  untouched  for  twenty  years. 
In  1839  and  1840  Mr.  Layard  visited  Nimroud  and 
also  Kalah-Sherghaf,Mij  miles  lower  down  the  river; 
but  it  was  not  untU  1843  that  M.  Botta,  French  consul 
at  Mosul,  having  begun  excavations  at  Koyounjik,  was 
induced  to  transfer  his  operations  to  Kliorsabad,  a  village 
fourteen  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Mosul.  (Rich,  ii.  c.  12 — 
17  ;  Nieb.,  ii.  297  ;  Yaux,  Nin.  and  Persepolis,  p.  194.) 
The  first-fruits  of  M.  Botta's  researches  were  announced 
to  the  world  in  Ajiril,  1843,  and  in  spite  of  great  diffi- 
culties, arising  partly  from  the  extreme  unhealtliiness 
of  the  place,  and  partly  from  the  ignorant  hostility  of 
the  inhabitants  and  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  were 
continued  until  1845  with  results  most  interesting  and 
important.  Encouraged  by  M.  Botta's  success,  our 
coimtryman,  Mr.  Layard,  was  induced,  though  at  first 
with  little  support  from  home,  to  undertake  similar 
researches  in  other  localities,  but  from  want  of  funds 
was  obliged  to  delay  his  operations  till  late  in  1845. 
They  were  carried  on  at  inten-als  until  1852  with  won- 
derful success ;  the  results  botli  of  these  researches 
and  of  those  of  M.  Botth,  have  been  published  in  several 
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volumes  both  in  France  and  in  England,  and  the  sculp- 
tiu'es  wliich  they  were  enabled  to  recover  from  the  ruins 
are  deposited  in  tlie  great  national  museums  of  the 
respective  countries.  The  chief  places  that  have  been 
examined  are  (1)  the  great  mound  opposite  Mosul,  on 
which  stood  the  village  called  Koyounjik  (httle  lamb) 
now  destroyed,  and  its  neighbour  Nebbi  Yunus  (Prophet 
Jonah);  (2)  BJiorsabad ;  (3)  Nimroud,  eighteen  miles 
to  S  E.  of  Mosul ;  (4)  Kalah-Sherghat,  fifty  miles  lower 
down  the  river  than  Nimroud ;  (5)  BaasheiJca ;  (6) 
Karamles;  (7)  Shereef  Khan.  From  these  three  places 
last  mentioned  the  results  obtained  are  less  important 
than  from  the  other  sites,  in  all  of  which,  but  especially 
the  first  three,  remains  have  Ijeen  excavated  of  the 
most  valuable  kind,  and  most  of  them  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation,  chiefly  of  palaces  wliich  appear  to 
have  served  also  as  temples,  usually  raised  on  platforms 
of  brickwork  answeriug  to  the  description  given  above 
by  Xenophon  of  Mespila.  The  long  narrow  halls  of 
these  edifices,  entered  through  portals  flanked  by 
huge  statues  of  •winged  lions  or  bulls  of  solemn  and 
majestic  aspect,  were  lined  with  slabs  of  alabaster 
or  limestone,  engraved  with  fonns  and  figures  which 
were  sometimes  coloxu-ed,  "  images  of  Chaldseans  por- 
trayed with  vermilion,"  pictures  on  stone  in  low  relief 
of  battles  and  sieges ;  the  horrible  tortures  of  the 
captives,  and  their  attitudes  of  abject  submission,  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  ships  and  naval  operations,  the  various 
incidents  of  war  or  of  the  chase,  the  exploits,  the  amuse- 
ments and  the  triumphant  crimes  of  these  mighty 
hunters  before  the  Lord,  the  descendants,  either  by 
bii'th  or  succession,  of  Nimrod,  the  great  founder  of 
then*  empire.  Among  them  were  figures  of  men  and 
animals  from  various  countries :  Jews  from  Lachish, 
Israelites  from  Samaria,  Phoenicians  from  the  sea- coast 
of  Palestiue,  Persians  from  Susiana ;  lions  from  Meso- 
potamia, camels  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  also  the  two- 
humped  Bactrian,  the  Indian  elephant,  the  large  and 
small  Indian  monkey,  the  rhinoceros,  the  large  antelope, 
and  the  bull  of  India,  the  ostrich  of  Arabia ;  and  where 
the  sea  was  represented,  figures  of  fish  and  marine 
creatures,  testifying  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Assyi-ian 
nation,  "  the  Chaldaeans,  whose  cry  is  in  the  ships,"  with 
maritime  affairs,  and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations 
by  sea.  Eminent  among  the  figures  of  I'oyal  conquerors 
and  commanders  is  that  of  Sennacherib,  whose  name  is 
read  in  inscriptions  which  also  contain  the  names  of 
Sargon,  Tiglath-pileser,  and  perhaps  Pul,  kings  of 
Assyria ;  t)f  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  and  of  the  unf  oriimate 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  names  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Scripture  narrative,  on  which  these  mute  yet  living 
records  are  a  faithful  and  eloquent  commentary. 

The  early  history  of  Assyi'ia  is  beset  with  much  diffi- 
culty, which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  here  to  attempt  to 
unravel.  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  the 
Assyi'ian  empire  in  Upper  Asia  lasted  for  520  years, 
until  the  Medes  revolted,  who  were  followed  in  their 
defection  by  other  nations.  With  him  Berosus  in  the 
main  agrees,  but  from  what  time  this  period  is  to  be 
dated  is  by  no  means   ceriain.     It  is  clear,  however, 


that  for  some  time  the  authority  of  Assyria  extended 
over  Babylon ;  that  the  Babylonians  shook  it  off,  pro- 
bably about  747  B.C.,  the  era,  as  it  is  called,  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  king  of  Babylon ;  but  that  they  again  became 
subject  to  it,  until  they  took  part  with  the  Medes  in  the 
attack  on  Nineveh  which  ended  in  its  destruction  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  either  in  625  or  606  B.C. 
The  inscriptions  tell  us  of  a  king  Sardanapalus,  not  the 
one  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  very  type  of 
sensual  luxury,  but  one  of  an  earlier  date,  who  overran 
Western  Asia ;  and  of  his  son  Shalmaneser,  stUl  greater 
as  a  conqueror,  to  whom  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  appears  to 
have  paid  tribute.  They  tell  us  also  of  Pul,  grandson 
of  the  last-named  king,  and  mentioned  above,  who,  if 
the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  compared  with  the 
statement  of  Berosus  is  correct,  appears  to  have  reigned 
at  Calah  from  800  to  750  B.C.,  and  to  have  held  sway 
over  Babylon;  also  of  Tiglath-pileser,  the  "tiger" 
monarch,  his  war  with  Syi-ia  and  Israel,  and  his  pro- 
tection of  Ahaz.  (2  Kings  xvi.  9 — 16 ;  Ainsworth,  Trav., 
ii.  142  ;  Rawlinson,  Bl.  of  0.  T.,  p.  126.)  Shalmaneser, 
second  of  the  name,  to  whom  Hoshea  paid  tiibute 
(2  Kings  x-vTi.  3),  is  not  mentioned;  but  Sargon,  who, 
if  he  was  not  his  son,  was  perhaps  a  usurper,  and  who, 
if  the  records  are  rightly  understood,  appears  to  have 
been  the  king  who  carried  Israel  into  captivity,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah  and  Habor,  the  river  of  Gozan, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  Raw- 
linson, pp.  127,  130).  Sargon  appears  to  have  built 
palaces  both  at  Nimroud  and  at  Khorsabad,  to  which 
latter  place,  according  to  Arab  geogi'aphers,  the  name 
Sarghun  belonged  down  to  the  period  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  (Layard,  Nin.,  i.  149).  His  son 
Sennacherib  (702 — 680  B.C.)  is  doubtless  the  best  known 
of  Assyrian  kings,  and  during  his  reign  the  empire 
reached  its  climax  of  j)rosperity.  The  records  preserved 
in  tablets  found  at  Koyounjik,  where  he  built  a  vast 
palace,  tell  us  in  great  detail  of  his  conquests;  of  his 
defeat  of  Merodach-baladan,  king  of  Ba'hylon  (2  Kings 
XX.  12) ,  and  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  tribute  exacted 
from  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  14 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.,  pp.  139—146,  159,  160).  His  son  Esarhaddon 
built  a  palace  at  Nimroud,  one  also  at  Nebbi  Tunus, 
and  one  at  Shereef  Khan  (Layard,  pp.  160,  598 — 621, 
654).  Memorials  are  found  of  his  son  at  Koyounjik, 
and  of  his  son  and  grandson  at  Nimroud.  It  was  pro- 
bably diu-ihg  the  reign  of  this  last  prince,  whose  name 
appears  to  have  been  Saracus,  that  the  Median  revolt, 
supported  by  Babylon,  took  place  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  (Tobit  xiv.  15  ;  Joseph.,  Ant, 
X.  5,  1 ;  Berosus,  p.  89 ;  Pusey,  Introd.  to  Nahum,  p. 
366;  Layard,  pp.  452,  599).  The  manner  in  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  captui-e  was  effected  corre- 
sponds in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  Scripture  prophe- 
cies, and  is  confirmed  in  one  respect  at  least  by  the 
condition  of  the  remains  themselves.  He  says  that  the 
city  was  entered  during  an  inundation  of  the  river, 
which  by  a  mistake  he  calls  the  Euphrates,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  siege.  This  broke  down  the  waU  and  made 
an  entrance  for  the  enemy,  and  the  king,  as  has  been 
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mentioned  above,  destroyed  himself  and  his  palace  by 
fire  (Diod.  ii.  27).  "What  does  Nahum  say  ?  That 
"the  o-ates  o£  the  rivers  shall  bo  opened,"  and  "the 
palace  be  dissolved ; "  that  "  the  gates  of  the  land  shall 
bo  set  open  to  the  enemy ; "  that  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  ;  that  Nineveh  should  be  laid  waste,  and 
that,  lastly,  there  should  bo  no  healing  for  the  "  bruise  " 
of  Assyria.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  his  description 
the  prophet  uses  the  word  Huzzab,  a  word  which,  if 
not  intended  to  denote  the  queen  of  Assyi-ia,  as  repre- 
senting the  kingdom,  may  perhaps  be  a  geographical 
term  for  the  coimtry  watered  by  the  Zab.  (Nah.  ii. 
6,  7 ;  iii.  7,  13,  15,  19).  Zephauiah  says  that  Nineveh 
should  be  made  "  a  desolation,  dry  like  a  wilderness ; " 
that  flocks  should  "  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her ; " 
and  that  when  the  "  cedar- work" — i.e.,  of  the  roofs  and 
ceilings — should  be  " uncovered,"  the  "cormorant  and 
bittern"  shoidd  lodge  in  the  buildings  (Zeph.  ii.  13 
— 15).  In  reference  to  these  prophetical  descriptions, 
it  may  be  remarked  (1)  that  the  river  Khausser  passes 
through  the  moimd  of  Koyounjik,  and  that  after  rain  it 
becomes  an  impetuous  torrent,  capable  of  effecting  great 
mischief;  (2)  that  the  Tigris,  which  now  flows  half  a 
mile  from  the  mound,  frequently  changes  its  course, 
and  may  thus  have  been  the  cause  of  the  breach  in  the 
city  walls,  the  opening  of  the  river-gates  which  admitted 
the  enemy  into  the  city;  (3)  that  manifest  traces  of 
fire,  especially  of  cedar-wood  destroyed  by  fire,  are 
evident  at  Nimroud,  at  Khorsabad,  and  at  Koyounjik; 
and  ihe  complete  destiniction  and  desolation  of  the  sites 
is  verified  not  only  by  the  silence  of  writers  and  the 
general  ignorance  of  travellers  respecting  them,  but  by 
their  actual  state  at  the  present  time.  (Layard,  Nln. 
and  Bab.,  77,  357 ;  Nineveh,  i.  149 ;  ii.  121 ;  Ainsworth, 
Trav.,  ii.  142,  143.) 

Where,  then,  was  Nineveh,  "of  that  first  golden 
monarchy  the  seat,"  and  which  of  the  great  mounds  uf 
ruins  is  it  that  covers  its  site  ?  Is  Nineveh  to  be  found 
at  Koyounjik,  or  at  Nimroud,  or  at  Khorsabad  ?  One 
view  would  place  separate  cities  at  each  of  these  places, 
arguing  that  if  Koyounjik  represents  Nineveh,  Khor- 
sabad was  to  it  what  Versailles  is  to  Paris,  or  Hampton 
Court  to  London,  and  that  Nmeveh  was  in  fact  a  group 
of  cities  known  by  a  common  name.  (H.  RawlLnson, 
quoted  by  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.,  63S  ;  Oppert,  p.  67.) 
The  other  view,  wliich  is  Mr.  Layard's,  would  include 
the  three  places  aliove  mentioned,  together  with  Shereef- 
EJmn  and  Karamles  in  the  circuit  of  Nineveh,  whose 
dimensions  would  then  answer  pretty  nearly  to  those  of 
Diodorus  and  to  the  city  of  three  days'  journey  of  Jonah. 
Nimroud  in  this  view  represents  the  original  site  of  the 
city,  whose  founder  also  built  the  edifice  at  Baasheika, 
and  founded  a  new  city  at  Kalah  Sherghat.  Later 
still,  palaces  were  built  at  Khorsabad  and  Karamles, 
and  the  largest  structure  of  all  was  built  by  Sennacherib 
at  Koyoimjik.  Besides,  at  these  more  distinguished 
sites,  remains  have  been  dug  up  at  various  places  over  the 
whole  area.  This  extended  view  of  the  size  of  Nineveh 
was  entertained  by  Cartwright,  mentioned  above,  who 
says,  "It  seems  by  the  ruinous  foundation,  which  I 


thoroughly  viewed,  that  it  was  built  with  four  sides,  but 
not  equal  or  square.  For  the  two  longer  sides  had  each 
of  them,  as  we  guess,  150  furlongs,  the  two  shorter 
sides  90  fm-longs,  which  amounted  to  480  furlongs  of 
ground,  which  makes  threescore  miles,  accounting  eight 
furlongs  to  an  Italian  mile."  (Layard,  Nin.,  ii.  243, 
247,  248 ;  Nin.  and  Bab.,  640 ;  Pus'ey,  On  Jonah,  Intr., 
p.  253 ;  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  ii.  1,435.)  On  these  vast 
dimensions  we  may  remark  nearly  to  the  same  effect 
as  was  done  in  speaking  of  Babylon,  viz.,  that  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  imagine  an  area  of  the  size  described 
above,  a  parallelogram  of  18  miles  x  12  miles,  loosely 
occupied  by  vast  palaces  and  detached  buildings,  thinly 
inhabited,  and  containing  a  large  space  of  ground  not 
covered  by  buildings,  but  imder  cultivation,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  wall  54  miles  long ;  but  that 
the  other  theory,  viz.,  of  an  aggregate  of  towns  incor- 
porated under  one  general  name,  seems  more  consistent 
with  probability,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  description 
given  in  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.  But  if  we  regard 
Nineveh  as  occupying  the  whole  of  this  vast  parallelo- 
gram, where  are  we  to  place  Asshur,  Rchoboth-Ir, 
Calah,  and  Resen  ?  As  to  Asshur  there  is  perhaps  no 
difficulty,  for  we  shall  easily  accept  this  name  as  de- 
notuig  the  countiy  at  large  rather  than  any  single  town, 
identical  with  Aturia,  the  name  given  by  Strabo  to  a 
province  of  Assyria,  and  applied  by  Arab  geogra- 
phers to  Mosul,  to  Selamiyah,  to  the  province  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  even  till  lately  to  Nimroud 
(Layard,  Nin.,  ii.  345).  Rehoboth-Ir  we  shall  pro- 
bably regard  with  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  and  with  St. 
Jerome  as  denoting,  not  a  separate  city,  but  the  "  streets 
of  the  city,"  i.e.,  of  Nineveh  (Hieron.,  Qucsst.  in  Gen., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  954  (320).  There  remain,  therefore,  Calah 
and  Resen,  the  latter  "  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  a 
great  city."  It  has  been  variously  identified  with  Sela- 
miyah, five  miles  north-west  of  Nimroud,  with  Nimroud, 
and  with  Larissa  of  Xenophon,  though  this  last  opinion 
throws  little  light  on  its  actual  position ;  while  Calah 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  represented  by  Holwan, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Diyaieh, 
but  is  more  commonly  thought  to  answer  to  Kalah- 
Sherghat,  in  which  case  Resen  may  perhaps  be  placed 
at  Nimroud  (Layard,  Nin.,  i.  4 ;  Oppert,  p.  83 ;  H. 
Rawlinson,  in  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  35 ;  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  DCCLlll.  and  2).  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  now  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion 
on  either  of  these  opinions ;  but  the  general  statements 
of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  have  been  amply 
verified  by  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
within  the  region  to  wliich  these  places  must  have 
belonged,  and  within  which  there  is  ample  room  for 
all  of  them,  wliether  collected  within  a  single  enclo- 
sure or  dispersed  more  widely  over  its  surface.  But 
their  sites,  wherever  they  may  be  assigned,  have 
become  a  desolation;  the  great  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  has  been  cut 
off  by  strangers;  his  branches  are  fallen  and  his 
boughs  broken,  and  the  people  of  the  earth  have  gone 
from  his  shadow  and  have  left  him  (Ezek.  xvii.).     The 
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descendauts  of  the  ancient  Assp-ians,  those  deter- 
mined and  cruel  warriors  who  subdued  Asia  and  even 
penetrated  into  Egypt,  the  Kurds  of  modern  Assyi'ia, 


"are  scattered  upon  the  mountains,"  while  men  of  other 
races  iuhabit  the  towns  or  wander  among  the  regions 
once  fertile  and  populous,  but  now  wasted  and  desolate. 


DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED. 

BT  THE   EEV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    KECTOK   OF    ST.    MAEY    DE   CKTPT,    GLOUCESTEU,    AND    EXAMINING    CnAPLAIII 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OP    GLOUCESTER    AND    BRISTOL. 

THE  CATHOLIC   EPISTLES  :— 1  ST.  JOHN. 


"THE    SIN   UNTO   DEATH." 

"...     There  is  a  sin  unto  death.       I  do  not   say  tliat  he 
ih-yV  pr.Tj  for  it." — 1  John  v.  1G. 

r^-i^HERE  are  two  passages  intimately  con- 
'^^-  nected  in  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Matthew 
^^  xii.  31 :  "  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  AH 
maimer  of  siu  and  blasphemy  shall  bo  forgiven  unto 
men  :  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
not  be  forgiven  unto  men ; "  and  the  one  we  are  about 
to  consider  from  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.^  The 
saying  of  our  Lord  and  the  written  words  of  the  beloved 
apostle  at  first  sight  seem  to  point  to  a  creed  harsher 
and  less  loving  than  that  which  is  usually  believed  to 
be  the  sum  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

They  are  no  doubt  most  weighty  sayings,  and  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  deep  influence  on  the  minds  and  actions 
of  thinking  men.  Wrongly  understood,  their  influence 
may  be,  often  has  been,  most  mischievous,  calculated 
to  di-ive  the  shrinking  trembling  soul  rather  to  despair 
than  to  repent ;  while,  rightly  understood,  they  will  only 
powerfully  lead  the  poor  erring  one  to  lean  more  entirely 
on  the  Everlasting  arms ;  they  will  mightily  persuade 
the  sorrowful  and  repentant  to  trust  more  closely  in 
the  blood  of  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer  Jesus  as  their 
only  hope. 

Before  setting  forward  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  this  hard  saying  of  St.  John,  which 
after  all  was  but  the  repetition  of  a  truth  he  had  heard 
from  his  Lord's  own  lips,  let  us  at  once  dismiss  all  idea 
of  watering  down  and  weakening  the  statement  which 
so  many  have  attempted  but  in  vain  to  do.  And  first, 
in  the  words,  "  There  is  a  sin  unto  death,"  we  declare 
without  hesitation  "death"  is  used  in  its  deepest  and 
most  awful  signification.  The  reference  is  not  merely 
to  physical  death,  to  the  death  of  the  body,  but  to 
"death  eternal,"  whatever  that  may  be.  It  refers 
plainly  to  sometliing  utterly  unconnected  with  this  life 
and  this  world.  And  secondly,  we  must  give  up  the 
not  uncommon  interpretation  which  sees  in  the  second 
clause,  "  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it,"  no 
positive  command  not  to  pray  for  the  sin  unto  death, 
but  merely  a  recommendation  not  to  ask  God  for  what 
will  hardly  be  granted.     But  the  context  of  the  passage 


J  To  these  two  a  third  may  perhaps  be  added  (Heb.  vi.  4,  5,  6), 
•where  men  are  warned  of  the  impossibility  of  repentance  in  certain 
•unhappy  cases,  after  a  deliberate  course  of  sin. 


clearly  shows  us,  that  just  as  there  are  cases  of  sin  in 
which  God  wills  we  should  pray  one  for  another,  so  too 
there  is  a  sin  for  which  God  wills  no  prayer  should  be 
made.  What  now  is  this  changeless,  hopeless  sin,  for 
which  no  prayer  may  be  offered  by  man  to  God  ? 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  unpardonable  sin,  "£, 
sin  unto  death,"  has  worked  on  the  minds  of  all  Chris- 
tian men  with  greater  or  less  influence  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  Christianity;  and  the  words  of  St.  John 
we  are  now  dwelling  upon  doubtless  served  as  the 
foundation-story  of  many  of  those  gloomy  and  cheerless 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  we  find  in  the  Gnostic 
creeds,  and  somewhat  later  in  the  teaching  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  Novatians.  Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  says 
Clement  of  Alexandria  taught  that  not  all  sins,  but  only 
sins  committed  involuntarily  or  through  ignorance,  were 
forgiven.^  The  Montanists  denied  that  there  was  any 
remission  of  certain  great  sins  committed  after  baptism. 
The  error  of  the  Novatians  ^  (third  century)  priucipaUy 
consisted  in  their  denying  to  the  Church  the  power  of 
restoring  to  communion  those  who  had  lapsed  in  time 
of  persecution.  (This  lapsing  in  persecution  has  been 
frequently  supposed  to  have  been  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.)  But  from  the  first  days  of  Christianity 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  eminent  men  who 
have  been  permitted  by  the  providence  of  God  mainly 
to  mould  and  influence  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
in  her  government  and  her  discipline,  have  struggled  to 
combat  this  mistaken  notion  concerning  an  unpardon- 
able sin.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  and  Augustine  of  Hij)po, 
may  be  cited  as  among  the  most  famous  of  the  early 
Catholic  theologians  who  earnestly  and  successfully 
opposed  this  fatal  error. 

The  question  respecting  forgiveness  of  deadly  sin, 
and  the  consequent  restoration  of  the  sinner  to  com- 
munion with  his  fellow-believers,  divided  the  followers 
of  Christ  from  the  first  days  into  two  distinct  parties  : 
the  one,  resting  on  the  few  condemnatory  sentences  of 
the  Saviour,  and  on  such  texts  as  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, was  ever  too  ready  to  judge  its  fellow-men 
with  a  severity  as  unjust  as  it  was  pitiless ;  the  other, 
with  a  better  compreht^nsion  of  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
the  spu'it  of  His  teaching,  shrunk  from  pronouncing  a 
positive  and  final  judgment  here,  and  preferred  ever 
to  win  the  sinner  to  repentance  rather  than  to  driyg 

I      2  Clem.  Alex.,  Stromata,  It.  3  cf,  Eusebius,  H.E.,  iri.  43. 
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liim  to  despair.  Tho  great  system  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline— slowly  elaborated  as  the  Church  developed — 
■which  punished  men  by  depriving  them  for  a  long  or 
short  period  of  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  holy 
baptism  by  banishing  them  from  the  society  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  by  excluding  them  from  public 
prayer  and  praise,  by  preventing  them  from  receiving 
tho  eucharist,  and  from  entering  a  church  oven  to  hoar 
tho  Scriptures  read  till  tho  days  of  their  repentance 
were  f  idfilled,  may  be  regarded  in  some  way  as  a  com- 
promise •  between  the  two  parties — the  one  desirous  of 
judging  sinners  with  a  stern  and  cruel  harshness  ;  the 
other  Avishf ul  rather  to  win  back  the  erring  to  the  fold. 
Into  these  two  parties  tho  Church  of  the  jSi-st  days, 
roughly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  general  condemnation  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  stern  and  cruel 
interpretations  of  St.  John's  words,  there  remained 
deep  seated  in  the  hearts  of  many  earnest  Christians 
a  fear,  often  undefined  but  constantly  present,  that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  a^vf  id  unf  orgiven  sin  may  have 
been  committed  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  some 
closely  and  dearly  connected  with  them.  The  great 
teachers  of  the  Church,  aware  of  this  wide-spread  feel- 
ing, set  themselves  to  show  that  such  statements  were 
groundless,  and  were  based  upon  a  complete  misappre- 
hension of  the  gi'ave  and  weighty  statements  of  the 
Apostle. 

Before,  however,  considering  the  meaning  of  St. 
John's  solemn  words,  all  doubt  must  be  removed  re- 
specting the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostle  was  referring. 

They  were  "brethren,"  men  and  women,  who  had 
voluntarily  joined  the  company  of  those  who  believed 
in  Jesus.  Thus  we  may  decide  at  once  that  to  all  the 
heathen  world,  to  all  those  who  stood  outside  the  j)ale  of 
Christianity  in  this  and  every  other  land,  no  reference 
whatever  is  made  in  this  passage.  The  sinner  in  this 
case  must  be  one  who  has  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith. 
"What  now,  must  wo  conclude,  is  this  "  sin  unto  death," 
for  which  there  is  no  remission,  and  for  which  men  may 
not  pray  ?  Different  schools  of  thought  in  different 
ages  have  suggested  deadly  heresy,  or  complete  apostacy 
from  the  faith,  or  falling  away  in  times  of  persecution, 
or  denying  the  Godhead  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  refusing 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  tho  Holy 
Ghost,  or  hghtly  and  even  injuriously  speaking  of  God, 
coming  under  the  general  head  of  blasphemy,  which  by 
tho  laws  of  Justinian  was  reckoned  a  capital  offence, 
and  was  to  bo  punished  with  death.  But  for  each  and 
all  of  these  surely  repentance  is  possible ;  surely  for 
those  unhappy  ones  who  do  these  things  and  even  glory 
in  them,  prayer  is  not  forbidden.  Witness  tho  fall 
and  conversion  of  Peter  the  blasphemer,  of  Paul  tho 
persecutor;  witness  the  prayer  of  a  dying  Stephen,  and 
of  One  greater  even  than  that  blessed  martyr,  whose 


1  Many,  vro  know,  declined  all  compromise,  and  separated 
themselves  from  the  great  hody  of  believers.  This  misapprehen- 
sion respecting  unpardonable  sin  held  a  foremost  place,  as  we 
have  noticed,  among  tho  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Montanists,  tho 
NoTatians,  and  of  some  of  the  Gnostics. 


last  holy  breath  breathed  out  prayer  for  those  hapless 
men  who  were  watching  with  an  unholy  joy  the  agony 
of  the  cross. 

Tho  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sin  unto 
death,  is  none  of  these ;  nor  is  it  indeed  any  one  con- 
ceivable sinful  act ;  but  it  must  be  looked  for  in  a  life 
which,  after  hanng  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
casts  away  faith  and  love,  and  without  looking  back, 
imtouched  by  remorse,  or  sorrow,  or  repentance,  un- 
swervingly holds  on  its  lightless,  loveless  course  till 
death  parts  soid  and  body.  So  in  the  main  thought 
the  greatest  and  most  revered  of  the  early  Christian 
teachers.  So  Chrysostom,  whom  we  may  regard  as  the 
exponent  of  the  mind  of  the  Greek  Church  on  this 
subject,  imderstauds  the  sin  unto  death  when  he  asks,- 
"  Is  there  no  remission  for  those  who  repent  of  their 
blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  ?  How  can  this  be  said 
with  reason  ?  for  wo  know  it  was  forgiven  to  some  that 
repented  of  it ;  many  of  those  Jews  which  blasphemed 
the  Holy  Ghost  did  afterwards  believe,  and  all  was 
forgiven  them."  So  in  unmistakable  language  the 
opinion  of  the  Latin  Church  is  declared  by  Augustine, 
whose  words  are  held  in  equal  honour  by  all  theologians, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Romanist. 

Augustine's  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
treats  of  the  question  of  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  "  the  sin  unto  death  "  for  which  there 
was  no  remission,  and  gives  us  stUl  further  insight 
into  the  deep  searchings  of  heart  of  the  early  Church 
in  tho  matter  of  "  the  sin  unto  death,"  and  shows  us 
even  if  we  had  not  abundant  j)roof  abeady  in  the 
schisms  of  Novatian  and  Montanus,  how  divided  in 
opinion  here  the  early  Christian  teachers  must  have 
been.  His  words  in  this  treatise  on  the  mere  utterance 
of  blasphemous  expressions  against  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
most  weighty.  "  To  speak  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  put  to  denote  barely  the  tittering  it  xoith 
the  tongue,  but  the  conceiving  it  iu  the  heart,  and  ex- 
pressing it  in  actions  ;  for  as  they  are  not  rightly  said 
to  confess  God  who  do  it  only  with  the  sound  of  their 
lips,  and  not  with  their  good  worts,  in  like  manner  he 
who  speaks  the  unpardonable  word  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  presumed  to  say  it  perfectly  unless,  as 
well  as  say  it,  he  despairs  of  the  grace  and  peace  which 
the  Spirit  gives,  and  determines  to  continue  in  his 
sin."  3 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  must  have  been 
bitter  and  of  long  continuance,  more  bitter,  perhaps, 
and  involving  far  deeper  interests  than  men  are  willing 
now  to  concede.  Throughout  the  long  fierce  struggle 
the  (orthodox)  Catholic  Church  was  ranged  on  the  side 
of  moderation  and  of  gentle  forbearance  to  all  sinners, 
however  desperate.  We  have  quoted  some  extracts 
from  the  opinions  of  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
teachers  respecting  that  deepest  of  all  sins,  tho  sin  unto 
death,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  these 
opinions  we  gather  this  conclusion — The  early  Church 


"  St.  Chrysostom,  Horn.  42  in  St.  Matt.  xii. 
3  Erpositio  in  Rom. 
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declined  to  decide  positively  that  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sin  unto  death,  could'  ever  he  con- 
suvimated  ivhile  life  remained  in  the  body.  WMle  the 
sinucr  lived,  so  loug  was  he  caxiable  of  pardon ;  "  and 
even  though  men  had  begun  in  any  degi'ee  to  commit  the 
sin  unto  death,  they  were  still  capable  of  pardon,  if 
they  did  not  render  it  impardonable  by  theii-  own  obsti- 
nacy and  wilful  impenitency  to  the  hour  of  death,"^  after 
which  there  was  no  forgiveness  for  it. 

If  men  continued  in  their  sins,  and  died  impenitent, 
the  Church  considered  the  "  sin  unto  death  "  was  con- 
summated. "They  died  excommunicate,  and  so  had 
neither  the  solemnity  of  a  Christian  burial,  nor  the 
suffrages  of  the  Church  after  death,  being  struck  out 
of  her  diptychs,  and  no  memorial  ever  after  being  made 
of  them,  as  of  persons  desperate  and  entirely  out  of 
God's  favom-."  ^ 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  of  the  fii'st  centm-ies  in 
the  matter  of  the  practical  bearing  of  that  great  text 
we  are  now  considering,  upon  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Christian  community. 

With  the  gradual  relaxation  of  Chui'ch  discipline 
public  attention  seems  in  great  measure  to  have  been 
withdi-avra^  from  the  consideration  of  the  "sin  unto 
death."  The  burning  controversies  excited  by  the 
exaggerated  and  uni-eal  doctrines  of  such  heretics  as 
the  Montanists,  the  Novatians,  and  certain  of  the 
Gnostics,  slowly  died  out,  when  the  sects  which  had 
originally  kuidled  them  then  ceased  to  exist.  But 
although  the  memorable  words  of  St.  John  ceased  after 
the  first  few  centuries  perhaps  to  occupy  the  Church's 
special  attention,'*  still,  in  aU  ages,  in  spite  of  decisions 
of  Church  councils,  in  spite  of  the  thoughtful  teaching 
on  this  subject  which  at  different  times  and  from  various 
centres  has  emanated  from  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  pious  of  the  fathers  of  tho  Church,  the  words  of 
St.  John  and  his  Divine  Master  have  been  and  still  are 
pondered  over  by  the  believer  in  private.  Again  and 
again  have  they  stirred  up  in  many  a  troubled  heart 
weakened  by  sin  and  suffering  hot  thoughts  sugges- 
tive of  keen  and  bitter  anguish ;  again  and  again  have 
they  aroused  such  questioning  as,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
I,  after  aU,  am  one  of  those  guilty  ones  for  whom  no 


1  Compare  Bingham,  Christian  Ant.,  1)0011  svi.,  chap.  Tii.,  "  Of  the 
Unity  and  Discipline  of  the  Ancient  Church.'' 

'  ibid. 

3  Although  the  question  of  the  "sin  unto  death"  was  never  a 
foremost  question  for  mediaeval  Christianity,  still  the  schoolmen 
have  raised  sis  several  species  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost — viz.,  despair,  presumption,  final  impenitency,  obstinacy  in 
sin,  opposing'  and  impugning  the  truth  which  a  man  knows,  and 
envious  malice  against  the  grace  of  the  brethren.  (Cf.  Bingham, 
Antiquities,  chap,  xvi.) 

■•  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  among  the  sects  which 
then  arose,  the  Anabaptists  were  conspicuous  for  their  revival  ©f 
some  of  the  Novatian  errors  in  respect  to  extreme  rigour  in  refusing 
repentance  to  the  lapsed.  The  11th  Article  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  the  16th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  seem 
in  great  measure  directed  by  the  Eeformers  in  Germany  and  in 
England  against  the  old  error  revived  by  the  Anabaptists.  Com- 
pare the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  Article  XVI.  of  the  Church  of 
England. 


prayer  is  heard,  no  blessed  communion  of  saints  exists, 
for  whom  the  l»ve  of  God  is  dead  for  ever  ?  " 

For  these  we  draw  our  answer  in  great  measure  from 
the  wells  of  early  Christian  thought  and  learning,  from 
the  collected  writings  of  the  many  great  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers  who  fii'st  came  face  to  face  with  these  and 
such  like  awful  questionings,  from  men  like  Cyprian 
and  Ambrose,  from  men  like  Basil  and  Chrysostom, 
from  the  saintly  Augustine.  These  used  their  deep 
learning,  their  devoted  piety,  their  bright  warm  elo- 
quence, to  counteract  the  false  impressions  of  God's  love 
and  mercy  foolish  and  erring  men  were  sowing  in 
their  days  deep  and  broad  in  the  fields  of  Christianity ; 
and  listening  to  the  words  of  these  true-hearted,  loyal 
defenders  of  Catholic  truth,  we  explain  unhesitatingly, 
that  "sin  unto  death"  is  committed  only  by  that  unhappy 
one  who,  having  once  learned  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
deliberately  forsakes  the  covenant  of  his  God,  throws 
off  aU  self-restraint,  and  i^lunges  into  what  he  knows 
and  feels  to  be  deadly  sin  and  shame,  casting  aside 
every  holy  prompting,  stamping  down  every  reproachful 
memory  of  a  happier  past,  and  stifling  every  remorseful 
feeling,  gives  himseK  up  to  a  life  of  selfish  unbelief  tiU 
the  dread  summons  comes,  when  he  passes  away  from 
the  midst  of  us  with  heart  untouched,  hard,  impenitent 
to  the  last. 

To  whom  now  should  the  Christian  man  or  woman 
pray  for  such  a  sin  ?  a  sin  indeed  unto  death.  To  that 
God  mocked  at,  dishonoured,  defied  to  the  last  ?  In 
whose  name  and  for  whose  sake  should  the  prayer  for 
pardon  be  offered  ?  Could  men  plead  the  blood  of  that 
Jesus  whose  power  and  Godhead,  once  acknowledged, 
was  denied;  whose  love,  once  believed  in,  was  deliberately 
rejected.'' 

The  sinner  who  sins  even  what  men  fear  to  be  "the 
sin  unto  death,"  may  we  pray  for,  ay,  even  hope 
for.  Yet  again  he  may  turn  with  weeping  and  with 
mourning,  and  once  more  seek  his  Master's  face,  and 
live.  But  for  the  "sin"  unrepented,  may  no  man 
pray  ?  It  has  no  remission  neither  in  this  world  nor 
yet  in  the  world  to  come ;  for  the  sin  unto  death  is  the 
deliberate,  the  final  rejection  of  Jesus  the  Redeemer, 
our  Lord,  our  Love,  our  God. 


"We  must  not,  however,  close  our  "  study "  of  this 
strange  hard  passage  without  calling  attention  to  the 
two  different  Greek  words  St.  John  uses  in  this  16th 
verse,  both  implying  here  a  request  from  man  to  God 
for  a  pardon  for  sm — (a)  For  "  the  sin  not  unto  death," 
he  shall  ask  (atr^o-ei).  (&)  For  "  the  sin  unto  death"  I 
do  not  say  that  he  shaU  pray  for  it  [epaiTnari). 

(a)  alrew  (peto) — used  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
for  a  legitimate  request,  favourably  allowed,  if  not 
enjoined,  by  God— is  the  word  constantly  employed 
when  an  inferior  seeks  to  obtain  a  favour  from  a 
superior,  a  subject  from  the  ruler,  man  from  God. 

(6)  While  ipanau  {rogo,  occasionally  interrogo) — used 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  for  a  request  not 
approved  or  sanctioned  by  God — is  the  word  ever  used 
by  an  equal  addressing  an  equal,  as  a  king  desiring  a 
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favour  from  a  king  (Luke  xiv.  32).  It  imj)lics  an  equality 
which  Icuds  authority  to  the  request. 

Of  these  two  words  the  former,  ain'iv,  is  never  used 
by  our  Lord  in  His  own  requests  to  God,  but  always 
fpwrav  is  employed  by  Him  on  those  occasions,  as 
becomes  an  equal  addressing  an  equal.  (Of.  St.  John, 
xiv.  16 ;  xvi.  26 ;  x\'ii.  9,  15,  20.)  Never  is  epwrw 
used  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  prayer  of  man  to 
God,  of  a  creature  to  the  Creator.i 


1  Cf.  Archbishop  Trench,   Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  1st 


The  silent  cloqiionco  of  this  chaiigo  of  words,  the 
substitution  of  the  ^poirav  for  the  aWeli/,  conveys  a  mute 
reproach,  and  more  forcibly  than  any  argument  tells  us 
how  the  asking  for  forgiveness — if  there  bo  forgiveness 
— for  "  the  sin,"  is  no  request  which  a  created  being 
may  offer  to  its  Maker ;  tells  us  ho^v  the  asking  foi 
pardon — i£  there  bo  a  pardon — for  the  "  sin  unto  death  ' 
has  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  'prayer. 

series,  sect,  xl.,  where  these  two  words  are  admirably  discussed  ; 
and  Dusterdieck,  Comm.  on  Epp.  of  St.  John. 


BOOKS    OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

ZEPHANIAH  (continued). 

BY    THE     KEV.     SAMUEL     COX,     NOTTINGHAM. 


II. — THE   CALL  TO  REPENTANCE   (continued). 
Chap.  ii.  1,  to  Chap,  iii.8. 

.HE  Need  op  Repentance.  —  To  give 
additional  force  and  emphasis  to  his  sum- 
mons to  repentance,  the  prophet  reverts 
to  and  completes  the  description  of  Jeru- 
salem, given  in  chapter  i.  verses  4 — 13.  Once  more, 
his  pencU  labours  to  depict  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
that  sinful  city,  in  which  the  Lord  Jehovah  daUy  set 
forth  liis  righteousness  and  truth,  id  which,  therefore, 
there  burned  and  shone  a  steadfast  light.  That  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem  and  their  leaders  hated  this  light, 
that  they  wilfully  turned  from  it  and  shrouded  them- 
selves in  darkness  because  their  deeds  were  evil — this 
as  it  was  their  deepest  guilt,  so  also  it  was  the  last  and 
most  conclusive  proof  of  their  need  of  repentance. 

■  Tliat  it  is  Jerusalem  which  is  described  and  addressed 
in  the  first  eight  verses  of  chapter  iii.  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
for,  though  we  might  take  at  least  ver.  I  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  denunciation  against  Nineveh  which  closes 
chapter  ii.,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  subsequent  verses, 
which  expand  and  interpret  the  fii'st,  in  that  sense. 
They  can  only  refer  to  Jerusalem.  For  no  other  city 
could  be  reproached  with  not  having  trusted  in  Jehovah 
nor  drawn  near  unto  God  ;  in  no  other  city  did  He  set 
His  justice  in  the  light,  morning  by  morning,  and  plead 
with  man,  "  Only  fear  thou  Me ;  accept  correction." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  final  appeal  to  Jerusalem 
(chapter  iii.,  verses  1 — 8). 

"  Woe  to  the  rebellious  and  polluted  city, 
The  oppressing  city  ! 
She  hath  not  hearkened  to  the  voice ; 
She  hath  not  accepted  correction  ; 
She  hath  not  trusted  in  Jehovah  ; 
She  hath  not  drawn  near  to  her  God. 
Her  princes  are  roaring  lions  in  the  midst  of  her ; 
Her  judges  are  ravening  wolves 
Who  leave  no  bones  for  the  morning ; 
Her  prophets  are  boasters,  traitors  : 
Her  priests  profane  that  which  is  sacred. 
And  violate  the  law. 
Jehovah  is  just  in  the  midst  of  her ; 

He  doeth  no  wrong  ;  [failing  : 

Morning  by  morning  He  setteth  His  justice  in  the  light,  not 
But  the  unjust  know  no  shame. 


I  have  cut  off  the  nations  : 

Tlieir  battlements  are  laid  waste ; 

I  have  devastated  their  streets, 

So  that  no  person  passeth  through  them  : 

Their  cities  are  laid  waste, 

So  that  no  man  is  in  them,  no  inhabitant. 

I  said,  '  Only  fear  thou  Me, 

Accept  correction,* 

That  her  habitation  might  not  he  cut  off, 

According  to  all  that  I  had  appointed  concerning  them  : 

But  they  rose  up  early  to  corrupt  all  their  doings. 

Therefore  wait  for  Me,  saith  Jeliovah, 

In  the  day  when  I  rise  up  to  the  prey ; 

For  it  is  just  that  I  gather  the  nations, 

And  call  together  the  kingdoms, 

To  pour  out  ou  tliem  my  fury, 

All  the  heat  of  my  wrath : 

For  by  the  fire  of  my  zeal 

Shall  the  whole  earth  be  consumed." 

The  appeal  opens  with  a  brief  denunciation  of  "  woe," 
which  contains  three  epithets  that  Jerusalem  should 
have  been  the  last  city  in  the  world  to  deserve.  Chosen 
of  God  to  be  His  people,  "  a  holy  people,  zealous  of 
good  works,"  instead  of  doing  His  will,  its  inhabitants 
straitened  and  hardened  themselves  against  Him ;  in- 
stead of  being  a  holy  people,  they  were  stained  with  the 
foulest  vices ;  instead  of  loving  and  serving  one  another, 
they  oppressed  and  devom-ed  each  other.  Jerusalem 
is  a  rebellious  city,  a,  polluted  city,  an  oppressing  city. 

These  epithets  are  explained  and  vindicated  in  verse 
2.  "  She  hath  not  hearkened  to  the  voice  "  of  God,  as 
uttered  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  remonstrances 
and  appeals  of  the  prophets.  "  She  accepts  no  chastise- 
ment," so  that  even  the  infinite  patience  of  Jehoval^  is 
exhausted,  and  He  is  weary  of  correcting  her  in  vain.' 
And  as  law  and  pimishment  have  failed  of  their  proper 
effect,  so  also  have  promise  and  invitation.  She  has  no 
faith  in  the  gracious  offers  of  Divine  mercy,  docs  not 
"trust"  them  nor  Him  who  makes  them,  nor  suffer 
them  to  "  draw  "  her  "  near  to  her  God." 

As,  however,  we  listen  to  the  successive  counts  of 
this  terrible  indictment,  we  become  aware  of  an  under- 
tone of  grace  and  pity.  The  words  sound  as  though 
they  were  set  in  sighs.     The  Di\aue  pm-pose  of  God's 
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varied  dealings  with  men  comes  out  in  the  very  phrases 
in  which  He  confesses  and  laments  that  His  purpose  has 
not  been  reached.  If  He  speaks,  it  is  that  men  may 
"hearken  to  the  voice;"  when  He  corrects,  it  is  that 
they  may  "  accept  correction,"  and  suffer  Him  to  show 
them  His  love.  His  aim  is  to  win  their  trust.  He 
draws  near  to  them  that  they  may  "  draw  near  "  to  Him. 
He  does  not  command  simply  that  He  may  get  His  will 
of  us,  hut  that  our  wills  may  be  fixed  in  the  love  and 
service  of  the  truth.  He  corrects  us,  not  for  His  plea- 
sure, but  for  our  profit,  that  we  may  become  partakers 
of  His  holiness,  and  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousness. And  when,  with  tender  infinite  regret.  He 
finds  that  these  the  ordinary  ministries  of  His  goodness 
have  failed  to  produce  their  due  effect  upon  us,  He 
laetakes  Himself  to  exceptional  means,  and  pierces  our 
heai-ts  with  an  overmastering  "  woe,"  only  that  we  may 
feel  our  need  of  Him,  and  learn  that  we  cannot  do 
without  Him,  and  accept  the  love  He  waits  to  lavish 
on  us. 

The  constant  and  more  gentle  ministries  of  Divine 
grace  had  failed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  In- 
stead of  drawing  near  to  their  God,  they  "  drew  back 
from  Jehovah,"  neither  seeking  nor  asking  after  Him.i 
And  their  leaders,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  exaggerated 
the  popular  sins,  presented  them  in  their  most  flagrant 
types.  Their  "princes,"  whom  Zephaniah,  himself  a 
priace,  must  have  known  well,  and  whom  he  had  already 
depicted"-  as  betraying  their  heathen  proclivities  by  their 
foreign  apparel,  he  now  describes  as  rushing  open- 
mouthed,  like  " roaring  lions"  on  the  poor  and  those 
■who  had  no  helper.  The  "judges,"  whose  very  function 
it  was  to  minister  justice  indifferently  to  all  men,  instead 
of  checking  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  nobles, 
displayed  a  stiU  more  ignoble  and  insatiable  greed  : 
if  the  princes  were  roaring  lions,  the  judges  were 
"  ravening  wolves,"  who  left  no  bone  of  their  evening 
prey  for  the  hunger  of  the  morning.  Their  "  Prophets,' 
the  very  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  "  boasters,"  i.e., 
men  who  "boiled  over"  with  frivolous  and  insolent 
speeches,  and  "traitors,"  or  "men  of  treacheries,"  i.e., 
men  who  were  faithless  apostates  from  their  God  and 
King.  The  "priests,"  whose  office  it  was  to  consecrate 
that  which  was  common,  and  to  teach  men  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  reversed  their  functions ;  thej  "  profaned  that 
which  was  sacred,  and  violated  the  law"  they  were 
ordained  to  administer  (verses  3,  4). 

With  a  people  so  ungodly  and  so  incorrigible  in  their 
ungodliness,  with  princes  who  plundered  those  whom 
they  should  have  protected,  judges  who  wronged  those 
whom  they  should  have  righted,  prophets  who  aposta- 
tised from  the  God  to  whom  they  should  have  borne 
witness,  priests  who  profaned  that  which  was  holy 
instead  of  sanctifying  that  which  was  profane,  Jerusalem 
might  well  be  denounced  as  a  rebellious,  a  polluted,  and 
an  oppressing  city. 

Wliat  aggravated  their  guilt  till  it  became  intoleraljle. 
and  put  them  beyond  all  mercy  save  the  "  mercy  of 
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judgment,"  was  (1)  that  God.  had  given  them  a  pure 
law  of  life,  and  Himself  admimstered  it  among  them ; 
(2)  that,  in  the  destruction  inflicted  on  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  He  had  constantly  warned  them  of  the  in- 
evitable results  of  violating  that  law :  and  (3)  that  He 
had  not  spared  to  correct  them  so  often  as  they  went 
astray,  and  to  plead  with  them,  and  to  ui-ge  them  to 
repentance  and  obedience. 

(1)  He  had  given  and  administered  a  pure  law  of  life 
among  them  (verse  5).  "  Jehovah  is  just  in  the  midst 
of  her ;  He  doeth  no  wrong  :  morning  by  morning  He 
setteth  His  justice  in  the  light,  not  failing"  The  simple 
exquisite  beauty  of  these  phrases,  their  perfect  form, 
is  their  least  though  it  is  their  most  obvious  charm.  It 
is  their  soul  of  meaning  by  which  our  souls  are  moved ; 
and,  above  aU,  by  the  contrast  they  suggest.  In  the 
polluted  and  oppressive  city,  whose  priaces  were  roaring 
lions  and  their  judges  ravening  wolves,  there  sat  a 
King  and  a  Judge,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  "  His  work 
is  perfect ;  all  His  ways  are  righteous ;  a  God  of  truth, 
and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He;"  a  King 
and  Judge  who  respected  no  man's  person,  and  did  no 
man  wrong,  whose  righteousness  and  truth  came  back 
day  after  day  with  the  morning  light — as  certainly,  as 
clearly,  with  as  bright  a  promise  of  good.  In  other 
cities,  such  as  Gaza  or  Niaeveh,  the  presence,  the 
authority,  the  law  of  God  were  but  obscurely  revealed ; 
men  were  left  to  grope  after  the  Unknown  if  haply 
they  might  find  Him,  to  infer  a  spiritual  Presence  from 
the  operation  of  physical  laws,  to  deduce  a  Divine  ride 
from  the  imperfect  and  confused  utterances  of  reason 
and  conscience.  But  at  Jerusalem,  God  and  His  wiU 
were  "set  in  the  light;"  the  history  of  the  chosen  race, 
the  services  of  the  Temple,  the  voices  and  scriptures  of 
the  prophets,  the  national  habits  of  thought,  and  manner 
of  life  loudly  proclaimed  God  to  be  their  God  and  His 
will  their  law.  Who  should  know  Him,  if  they  did 
not  ?  and  who  do  His  will  if  they  disobeyed  it  ?  Where 
should  princes  be  princely  and  judges  just,  i£  not  in 
the  city  in  which  Jehovah  reigned  ?  What  prophets 
should  be  faithful  if  not  those  whom  He  had  called,  and 
what  priests  holy  if  not  those  whom  He  had  ordained? 
Had  they  been  capable  of  shame,  would  they  not  have 
been  ashamed  that,  with  so  pure  a  light  of  goodness  in 
their  midst,  they  had  wrapped  themselves  in  darkness 
and  come  to  hate  the  light  which  reproved  their  deeds  ? 
"  But  the  unjust  Icnow  no  shame." 

(2)  Their  guilt  was  stiU  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  judgments  inflicted  on  neighbouiing  na- 
tions for  their  sins,  God  had  constantly  warned  the  men 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  of  the  inevitable  and  miserable 
results  of  sin  (verse  6).  They  had  seen  race  after  race 
cut  off,  the  battlements  of  their  fortified  places  laid 
waste,  their  cities  battered  down,  their  streets  reduced 
to  such  ruinous  desolation  that  no  man  dwelt  in  them, 
no  man  so  much  as  passed  through  them.  And  what 
were  these  Divine  judgments  but  the  law  of  God  "  writ 
large,"  and  illustrated  on  a  scale  so  vast  and  impressive 
as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  heedless,  and  to 
rouse  a  saving  fear  in  the  stubborn  and  impenitent  ? 
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But  even  these  glaring  and  portentous  illustrations  of 
the  wi'ath  of  God  against  evil,  and  all  who  cleave  to  it, 
liad  been  wasted  on  tlie  stiff-necked  nation,  "  the  nation 
that  did  not  turn  pale."  ^  They  had  stood  under  these 
shocks  and  alarms  unmoved,  or  moved  only  for  the 
moment.  And  now  what  was  there,  short  of  a  judg- 
ment more  severe  than  any  they  had  ever  yet  seen 
or  known,  that  could  consti-ain  them  to  penitence,  and 
through  penitence  to  righteousness,  through  righteous- 
ness to  peace  ? 

(3)  A  more  severe  judgment :  for  another  aggravation 
of  their  guilt  was  that,  much  as  they  themselves  had 
already  suifored,  they  had  not  accepted  correction,  nor 
learned  that  beginning  of  wisdom — the  fear  of  the  Lord 
(verso  7).  It  was  not  only  that  they  had  seen  "  a  day 
of  the  Lord "  darken  over  other  lands,  and  His  judg- 
ments desolate  heathen  cities.  They  had  themselves 
been  visited  with  days  of  judgment.  God  had  smitten 
them  again  and  again,  till  the  whole  head  was  sick  and 
the  wholo  heart  faint,  till,  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  whole  body  politic  was  bruised 
and  wounded  and  sore.  As  they  looked  back  on  the 
past,  their  wholo  history  was  fuU  of  Divine  chasteniugs. 
And  what  was  the  meaning  of  those  chastenings  ?  what 
were  they  sent  to  say  ?  They  came  to  say,  "  Only  fear 
God,  accept  correction',''''  let  it  produce  its  natural  effect 
on  you,  and  aU  shall  be  weH.  God  had  sent  these  cor- 
rections in  order  that  their  "  habitation  might  not  be 
ent  off,"  that  the  land  and  the  city  might  bo  spared, 
that  He  might  not  bo  compelled  to  execute  the  sentence 
which  their  sins  had  compelled  Him  to  pronounce,  that 
He  might  not  have  to  use  the  aso  which  Ho  had  laid  at 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

No  words  could  be  more  simple  and  direct  than 
these ;  none  could  state  more  plainly  the  merciful  and 
Divine  purpose  of  judgment,  the  true  function  of  the 
miseries  men  are  called  to  endure.  These  judgments 
and  miseries  come  to  teach  iis  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is,  to  save  us  from  all  fear.  So  soon  as  we  accept 
them  as  corrections  of  our  sins,  their  end  is  answered ; 
henceforth  there  is  no  anger  in  them,  no  injurious  pain, 
but  only  a  Diidne  love  and  goodwill.  And  if  no  state- 
ment of  the  meaning  and  function  of  suffex'ing  can  be 
more  plain  than  this,  surely  none  can  be  more  conso- 
latory. For,  according  to  Zcphaniah,  it  comes  only  for 
our  good,  for  oiir  highest  good — to  teach  us  the  true 
wisdom  and  to  make  us  perfect.  When  once  we  "  accept " 
it,  its  end  being  reached,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  either  pass  away  or  be  changed  into  the  stay 
and  stimulus  of  our  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  being  accepted,  it  be 
resisted,  it  hardens  and  depraves  those  whom  God  sent 
it  to  teach  and  bless.  In  place  of  mending  their  ways 
and  making  them  good,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  yet 
further  coiTuptcd  their  ways  when  God  chastened  and 
afliicted  their  souls.  Before,  thoy  had  Iseen  content  to 
give  the  day  to  disobedience  and  mutiny.  Now,  as  if 
the  day  were  not  long  enough  for  the  sins  they  were 
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eager  to  commit,  "  they  rose  up  early  "  in  the  morning 
"  to  corrupt  all  their  doings,"  so  shameless  were  they, 
so  incorrigible. 

Despising  the  chastenings  of  the  Lord,  hardened  and 
depraved  by  them,  there  was  nothing  left  them  but  a 
judgment  they  could  not  despise.  And,  therefore,  the 
summons  to  repentance  fitly  closes,  as  it  began,-  with 
an  invitation  to  the  humble  and  righteous  of  the  land ; 
and  with  a  threatening,  such  as  that  with  which  the 
prophecy  opened,^  of  a  doom  which  shall  sweep  away 
the  impenitent  sinners  and  their  offences,  a  fire  that 
shall  consume  the  whole  earth.  As  the  prophet  had 
exhorted  the  humble  to  seek  humility,  and  those  who 
did  right  to  seek  righteousness,  so  now  Jehovah  Him- 
self calls  on  them  to  wait  for  Him  and  His  salvation 
(vei'se  8).  But  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  this  elect 
Remnant  who  are  hero  addressed  ?  We  know  it  simply 
because  the  Hebrew  words  translated  "  loait  for  me  " 
are  not  used  ironically  or  menacingly,  but  imply  a 
believing  and  hopeful  attitude  in  those  who  are  to  wait. 
It  is  good  for  which  they  are  to  wait,  not  evil.  And 
tliis  pious  remnant,  faithful  among  the  faithless,  the  prey 
of  "roaring"  nobles  and  "ravenrag"  judges,  the  scorn 
of  prophets  in  whose  wicked  mouths  the  veiy  truth  was 
changed  into  a  lie,  and  of  priests  whose  ministry  dese- 
crated that  which  was  holy,  the  derision  of  a  people  who 
swore  both  to  Jehovah  and  by  their  Malkam — did  not 
they  sorely  need  consolation  and  hope  ?  If  it  was  some 
comfort  to  them  to  hear  that  judgment  was  about  to 
fall  on  those  who  oppressed  and  mocked  them,  as  to 
their  stern  Hebrew  blood  no  doubt  it  was ;  if  it  was  a 
still  greater  comfort  to  know  that  they  themselves  should 
be  hidden  in  an  inviolable  Refuge  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
wi-ath ;  the  greatest  of  all  comforts  was,  to  learn  that 
the  juclgment  which  woidd  sweep  through  the  wholo 
earth  was  to  cleanse  and  sanctify  the  whole  earth,  and 
that  on  some  distant  but  most  happy  day  the  sinful  and 
scattered  sons  of  Israel  were  to  be  restored  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  and  Jerusalem  be  made  the  joy  and 
praise  of  all  lands.  And  even  this  great  consolation,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  was  implied  in  the  invi- 
tation now  addressed  to  them :  "  Therefore,  wait  for  me, 
saith  Jehovah" — wait  in  an  attitude  of  faith  and  hope. 

But  it  is  the  lesser  comfort  of  retribution  to  which 
verso  8  gives  prominence.  These  good  men,  oppressed 
by  so  many  evils,  must  at  times  have  felt  their  faith  in 
the  Di\-ine  Providence  grow  perilously  weak.  When 
they  saw  elders  wax  rich  by  plunder  and  judges  with 
bribes,  when  they  saw  prophets  win  favour  by  prophesy- 
ing falsehood  and  priests  by  prostituting  themselves  to 
the  service  of  idols,  it  must  have  been  hard  for  them  to 
rest  in  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  Judge  of  all  tho 
earth,  and  that  all  Ho  did  was  right.  As  the  dismal 
scene  of  national  apostasy  and  vice  unfolded  itself  before 
them  year  after  year,  as  wave  after  wave  of  foreign  in- 
vasion broke  over  the  land,  and  the  innocent  suffered 
with  the  guilty,  it  must  have  been  very  hard  for  them 
to   hold  fast  their  faith,   that  it  was   well  with  the 
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rigliteous,  tliat  the  providence  of  God  was  just  and  kind. 
To  revrard  tliem  for  their  fidelity  in  evil  times,  to  deepen 
and  iuYigorate  their  faith,  Jehovah  assures  them  that  He 
is  about  to  clothe  Himself  with  judgment,  and  to  over- 
whelm guilty  Jews  and  guilty  heathen  with  a  destruc- 
tion from  which  thero  shall  be  no  escape,  save  by  the 
renunciation  of  guilt.  "  Wait  for  me,"  he  virtually 
says;  "wait  yet  a  little  longer,  O  tried  and  faitliful 
souls !     The  day  is  at  hand  on  which  I  will  rise  up  to 


seize  my  prey.  Tour  hearts  have  not  misled  you.  It 
is  but  just  that  I  should  gather  the  nations,  and  call 
together  the  kingdoms,  and  pour  out  the  fury  of  my 
zeal  upon  them,  all  the  heat  of  my  va'ath  against  sin. 
Wait  yot  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  the  whole  earth 
swept  with  the  consuming  fii-es  of  my  insulted  love, 
that,  out  of  the  ruins,  there  may  come  forth  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  righteousness  and 
peace  shall  dwell." 
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STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  VERSE  (continued). 


§   2. — PA3ALLELI3;»r. 
■  Ainant  alterna  CamcEEE."— Vieg.,  EccI.  iii.  59. 

)IXDIXG  all  attempts  fail  to  build  up  a 
system  of  Hebrew  verse  on  the  analogy 
of  the  classical  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  scholars  began  to  question  Biblical 
poetry  more  closely,  to  make  it  give  up  the  laws  of  its 
own  structm-o.  Dismissing  the  hope  of  finding  a  regu- 
lated recurrence  of  measured  syllables,  they  listened  for 
the  music  of  the  verse  in  the  succession  of  sentences 
rather  than  in  the  succession  of  words.  Single  lines 
show  no  certain  indications  of  a  rule  of  quantity  or  ac- 
cent guiding  and  regulating  the  flow  of  thought,  but 
when  two  or  more  verses  ^  are  taken  together  there  is 
found  to  be  a  rhythmical  proportion  or  symmetry  be- 
tween them,  which,  while  it  admits  the  greatest  range 
and  freedom  of  treatment,  and  lends  itseK  with  such 
elasticity  to  the  varying  hues  of  emotion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  perfect  classification  of  all  instances, 
yet  exhibits  a  definite  law  of  structure,  of  which  it  is  easy 
to  discover  the  normal  form.  The  general  character 
of  this  verse  is  expressed  by  the  names  which  have  been 
given  to  it.  It  has  been  called  a  "rhyme  of  sentiment," 
a  "rhythm  of  thought,"  "verse  rhythm."  Bishop 
Lowth  employed  for  it  the  mathematical  term  Paral- 
lelism (parallelismus  memirorum^,  a  name  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  since  his  time.  The  word  is  all 
that  could  be  wished  to  suggest  the  essential  peculiarity 
of  Hebrew  verse,  in  which  the  lines  are  so  balanced  one 
against  the  other  that  "  thought  con-esponds  to  thought, 
in  repetition,  amplification,  contrast  or  resj)onsc.''-  This 
correspondence  expresses  itself  generally  in  the  outward 
form  and  sound,  and  is  sometimes  so  close  that  the 
second  of  two  verses  is  a  complete  and  perfect  echo  of 
the  first.  But  the  method  has  its  origin  in  the  same 
rhythmical  necessity  which  in  other  languages  opposes 
l6ng  syllables  to  short,  accented  words  to  those  which 
the  voice  passes  over  hghtly  and  without  emphasis.  It  is 
the  rhythm  of  Hebrew  thought  expressed  in  sound,  the 

1  Verse  and  line  are   used  liere,  and  generally  in  tliis  paper,  as 
synonymous  terms. 

2  Davidson's  latroductioa  to  (lie  Old  Tcstaracnt :  Psalms. 


natural  waveliko  movement  of  the  poetic  mood  conf  onned 
to  the  genius  of  a  language,  which  flows  in  short  lively 
sentences  and  puts  a  sentiment  in  each.  If  one  sen- 
tence balances  another,  the  Hebrew  ear  is  satisfied.  Wo 
might  make  a  rough  analogy  by  comparing  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  verse  to  the  time-beats  of  a  clock  or  watch. 
Other  languages  divide  the  verses  into  measured  feet, 
as  a  watch  ticks  off  the  seconds ;  but  Hebrew  opposes 
line  to  line  with  the  longer,  more  solemn,  and  more  ma- 
jestic beat  of  the  j)endulum  of  a  large  clock. 

That  parallelism  is  not  confined  to  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible,  but  appears  in  it  as  a  special  form  of  a  vei-y 
general  poetic  featiu-e,  there  are  abundant  examples  in 
the  literature  of  every  country  to  prove.  It  has  been 
said  indeed  to  be  essential  to  aU  poetry.  Cicero  has 
remarked  that  whore  words  or  sentences  directly  corre- 
spond, or  where  contraries  are  opposed  exactly  to  each 
other,  or  where  words  of  a  similar  sound  run  parallel,  the 
composition  will  in  general  have  a  metrical  form,  and  rise 
in  this  respect  above  a  prosaic  style.  The  Hexameter 
has  been  described  as  a  continuous  paraUeHsm,  where 
the  poetic  flowers,  which  in  Hebrew  verse  grow  on  se- 
parate stems,  are  woven  into  an  unbroken  wreath.^  The 
pleasure  derived  from  a  Pentameter  depends  on  the 
even  balance  of  its  two  members.  Rhyme  is  a  parallelism 
of  soun'd.  But  all  poetry  offers  examples  far  more 
closely  analogous  to  the  special  form  of  Hebrew  verso. 
Poets  of  aU  countries  have  delighted  in  repetition  and 
antithesis,  both  in  form  of  expression  and  thought.  The 
Homeric  repetitions  of  epithets,  phrases,  lines,  and  even 
of  whole  passages  have  been  accepted  as  the  rule  of 
Epic  verse.  The  conversations  carried  on  in  the  Greek 
tragedians  by  alternate  lines  {a-nxofJi-vBla)  afford  exam- 
ples of  a  kind  of  parallelism,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of 
sententious  Hebrew  sayings.  The  following  lines  from 
the  conversation  of  Apollo  and  Death  in  Mr.  Browning's 
adaptation  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  will  show  how  the 
verse  gains  in  liveliness  and  picturesque  effect  by  the 
admixture  of  this  element  of  parallelism,  which  appears 
not  only  in  "the  rapid  interchange  "  with  which  "each 
plied  each,"  but  also  in  the  correspondence  of  form  and 

3  Herder,  Gcist  dcr  Ehr.  Poesie. 
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repetition  of  terms  or  play  ou  words,  wliicli  forms  so 
strikiiig  and  powerful  a  detail  of  Hebrew  poetry  : — 

"  What  ueed  of  how  were  justice  arms  enough  ?" 

"Ever  it  is  my  wout  to  bear  tlie  how.'' 

"  Ay  and  with  bo\r,  not  justice,  help  this  house  1" 

"  I  help  it,  since  a  friend's  woe  weighs  me  too.'" 

"  And  now, — wilt  force  from  me  this  second  corpse  ?  '* 

"  By /o)-c6' I  took  no  corpse  at  first  from  thee." 

"  How  then  is  he  above  ground,  not  beneath  ?'' 

"  He  gave  his  wife  instead  of  him,  thy  prei/, 

"  And  prciy  this  time  at  least  I  bear  below."  i 

The  foUowiug  examples  from  Yirgil  show  that  the 
Latin  poets  felt  the  increased  emphasis  which  is  gained 
in  poetry  by  repetition,  and  may  help  to  explain  why 
Hebrew  verse  is  so  perfect  a  vehicle  for  the  solemn  and 
stately  thoughts  it  was  chosen  to  express.  The  poets 
of  other  nations  assume,  in  passages  intended  to  bear  a 
formal  and  judicial  tone,  a  style  which  was  usual  and 
natural  to  the  prophets  and  poets  commissioned  to 
declare  the  judgments  of  God  to  Israel : — 

"  Panetiam,  Arcadia  mecum  si  judice  certet. 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  judice  victum."  2 

"Cantantes  licet  usque  (minus  yia  laedit)  eamus ; 
Cantantes  ut  eamus,  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo.-^ 

But  it  is  in  modem  poetry  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  parallel  style  of  the  Hebrews.  In 
this  as  in  almost  every  other  direction,  the  literature  of 
the  Jews  has  tntluenced  that  of  modern  Europe.  Eng- 
lish and  Hebrew  specimens  will  be  placed  side  by  side 
as  wo  proceed.  But  the  following  magnificent  passage 
from  Shakespeai'e's  Richard  II.,  containing  as  it  does 
some  most  j)erfect  examples  of  the  different  forms  of 
parallelism,  will  show  how  powerful  an  aid  to  pathos  it 
may  become  in  skilful  hands,  and  will  prepare  the 
reader  to  recognise  in  it  the  source  of  much  of  the 
vigour  and  vividness  of  Hebrew  poetry : — 

"  I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  ofif  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  lieurt ; 
"With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  awaj'  my  bahn, 
"With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
"With  mine  own  tougue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
"With  mine  owu  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths; 
All  pomp  and  mnjesty  I  do  forswear  ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  tbat  nothing  liave,  with  nothing  grieved ; 
And  thee  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved; 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Eichard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit  ! 
God  save  King  Henry,  unking'd  Eichard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars  that  Moses  brought 
the  art  of  poetry  from  Egypt.  Tliis  ^■iew  may  derive 
some  support  from  specimens  of  verse  discovered  among 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  The  following  Threshing-song 
has  a  rhythm  not  unlike  that  of  the  Carol  of  the  "Well  in 
the  book  of  Numbers  : — 


1  Balaustion's  ^di>»jifure,  p.  27. 
2  Virgil,  Eclogue  iv.  58.  3  ibid.,  ix.  61. 


"  Thresh  ye  for  yourselves, 
Thresh  ye  for  yourselves,  0  men, 
Thresh  ye  for  yourselves. 
Thresh  ye  for  yourselves 
The  straw  which  is  yours. 
The  corn  which  is  your  master's."  * 

This  parallel  structure  of  Semitic  poetry  was,  however, 
of  native  growth.  We  do  not  need  the  evidence  of  the 
poetical  relics  of  the  patriarchal  times  to  prove  this  fact. 
There  is  abundant  confirmation  of  it  in  the  style  of 
Hebrew  speech.  In  that  the  imity  and  simplicity  of 
the  Semitic  character  is  reflected.  The  rounded  period 
of  classical  and  modem  languages  was  unknown  to  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  wrote  as  a  chUd 
talks.  Their  sentences  are  not  long  and  elaborate 
structures,  composed  of  dependent  members  and  finished 
with  artistic  completeness ;  but  short  and  simple  pro- 
positions, fitted  together  with  no  greater  art  than  is 
represented  by  the  copula  and,  which  in  Hebrew  sers-es 
the  pui-pose  of  many  conjunctions.  No  grammatical 
law  determines  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  author 
pauses  from  want  of  breath,  not  because  the  sense 
requires  it,  sometimes  when  it  almost  forbids.  Thus 
Hebrew  eloquence  is  a  lively  succession  of  vigorous  and 
incisive  sentences,  producing  in  literature  the  same 
effect  which  the  style  called  arabesque  produces  in 
arcliitecture.^  Hebrew  wisdom  finds  its  complete 
utterance  in  the  short  pithy  proverb.  Hebrew  poetry 
wants  no  further  art  than  a  rhythmical  adaptation  of 
the  same  sententious  style. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Hebrew  is  a  lan- 
guage rich  in  the  elements  of  poetry.  The  root-words 
are  nearly  all  borrowed  from  natural  objects.  The  vo- 
cabulary takes  us  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when 
eveiy  sensation  was  fresh  and  vivid.  The  poetic  stylo 
continues  the  impression.  The  poet  of  the  Bible  seems 
to  stand  at  the  beginning  of  time,  watching,  with  min- 
gled curiosity  and  awe,  the  energy  of  creative  power. 
He  presides  over  the  shaping  of  the  primal  world.  Ho 
hears  the  Creator's  voice  and  sees  His  will  take  form. 
"  He  looks  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven," 
and  still  the  same  consciousness  of  an  Almighty  Power 
surrounds  him.  "  God  spake  and  it  was  done."  StiU 
the  same  sense  of  one  Eternal  Presence  ruling  and 
controlling  all  remains  with  him.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 
Heaven  is  my  throne  and  earth  is  my  footstool."  These 
are  the  prime  intuitions  of  Israel,  the  foundation  of 
his  religion  and  philosophy,  and  they  are  reflected  even 
in  the  style  of  his  poetry.  Through  the  whole  Bible 
there  runs  one  dominant  and  persistent  tone,  which 
the  balanced  movement  of  the  verse  sustains  and  makes 


•*  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians.  Parallelism  seems  to 
be  a  marked  feature  of  Eussian  popular  song.  I  extract  tho 
following  from  a  Eevicw:  — 

"  Ah,  thou  dear  child  of  mine  ! 
Did  I  but  possess  my  old  strength, 
I  would  go  forth  into  tho  wide  court. 
Seize  the  Tartar  by  his  ruddy  curls. 
Fling  the  Tartar  into  the  deep  vault. 
Feed  the  Tartar  on  yellow  sand, 
Give  the  Tartar  water  from  the  swamp  to  drink." 

5  Cf.  Eijnan,  Lcs  Langues  Scriiiti(iues,  p.   21. 
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resonant  througli  all  tlie  varieties  of  rliytlim  wliicli  are 
suggested  by  unfettered  Ip-ic  song,  so  that  in  tlie  rise 
and  fall  of  the  measure  we  continuously  hear  the  creative 
word  and  deed,  the  heart  and  hand  of  God  in  unison. 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

Bishop  Lowth  has  thus  explained  his  use  of  the  term 
parallelism}  "  The  correspondence  of  one  verse  or  line 
with  another,  I  call  parallelism.  When  a  proposition  is 
delivered,  and  a  second  is  subjoined  to  it  or  drawn  under 
it,  equivalent,  or  contrasted  with  it  in  sense,  or  similar 
to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical  construction,  these  I 
call  parallel  lines  ;  and  the  words  or  phrases  answering 
one  to  another  in  the  corresponding  hues,  parallel 
terms."  Here  are  three  notes  of  parallelism  (indicated 
by  the  italics),  viz.,  equivalence  of  thought,  antithesis 
of  thought,  and  similarity  of  construction,  marking  re- 
spectively the  three  chief  varieties  of  this  style  which 
the  Bishop  distinguishes — the  synonym,ous,  the  anti- 
thetic, the  synthetic. 

These  distinctions  are  useful,  and  will  be  observed 
as  far  as  possible  in  these  papers.  But  more  recent 
scholars  have  introduced  various  modifications  of 
Lowth's  system.  These  will  be  consulted  where  they 
serve  to  give  a  simpler  and  more  natural  account  of 
Hebrew  verse-structure.- 

Let  us  take  the  opening  of  the  sublime  song  of  Moses 
at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy : — 

"  Give-ear,    O-ye-heaTcns,    and-I-will-speak  ; 
And-liear,    0-earth,   tlie-words-of-my-mouth.'' 

The  hyphens  are  introduced  to  mark  the  phrases  which 
represent  one  Hebrew  term.  The  twofold  symmetry  in 
these  lines  must  strike  every  ear.  The  second  member 
is  an  echo  of  the  first,  both  in  thought  and  sound.  And 
yet  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  it.  In  the  opposition 
of  the  earth  to  the  sky,  in  the  varied  form  of  the  pro- 
phet's appeal,  where  each  term  is  different  and  yet 
makes  a  true  balance  to  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
preceding  line,  we  get  all  the  charm  of  freshness  and 
change.  The  dullest  ear  will  distinguish  the  rise  and 
fall,  the  wave-like  motion,  which  is  essential  to  musical 
rhythm.  Each  sentence  is  contained  in  a  line  and  ends 
with  it.  In  other  languages  a  fixed  recurrence  of  feet 
or  rhymed  syllables  would  mark  the  conclusion  of  the 
verse.  Here  voice  and  sense  pause  together,  and  the 
ear  is  satisfied  with  this  natural  cadence,  which  is 
doubtless  improved  in  the  original  by  the  equality  of 
the  words  in  the  two  parts  of  the  verse. 

Two  distinct  points  thus  engage  our  attention — the 
thought,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed.  That 
parallelism  will  be  most  complete  where  the  symmetry 
is  preserved  in  both.  The  above  distich  may  be  re- 
garded in  both   aspects    as  an   example  of  standard 

1  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah.  Cf. 
Lis  Lectures. 

2  De  Wette,  followed  by  Ewald  and  Davidson,  have  given  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  verse-forms.  Delitzsch 
has  some  valuable  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  his  Psalms. 
Schoettgen's  system,  given  in  Smith's  Diet.,  art.  "Poetry,"  is  an 
exhaustive  analysis  and  a  useful  guide  to  a  elassification.  That 
article  shculd  he  studied  for  the  history  of  the  various  methods. 


rhythm.  But  a  variety  of  modifications  occiu"  as  one 
or  the  other  rises  into  greater  prominence. 

Our  classification  will  embrace  simple  and  complex 
parallelism.  Simple  parallelism  consists  of  verses  of 
two  members  only,  complex  of  more  than  two. 

I.  Simple  parallelism  admits  of  arrangement  under 
three  heads,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  form  is  preserved  in  the  two 
members  of  the  distich. 

The  most  perfect  form  exhibits  a  symmetry  both  in 
thought  and  expression,  but  will  divide  into  two  classes 
(corresponding  to  Lowth's  synonymous  and  antithetic) 
according  as  this  proportion  is  one  of  resemblance  or 
contrast. 

Many  varieties  are  foimd  of  each  of  these  classes. 
Thus,  of  verses  that  are  synonymous,  the  second  line 
may  repeat  the  first  like  an  echo,  or  reproduce  it  with 
more  or  less  variation,  or  amplify  and  extend  it  by 
illustration,  explanation,  or  addition.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  typical  forms  of  each  of  these  three  varieties : 

"  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  ; 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  speech." 

(Gen.  iv.  23.) 

Here  the  equivalence  of  both  thought  and  sound  is  close 
and  complete. 

"  Though  your  sins  he  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
Though  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  like  wool." 

(Isa.  i.  18.) 

Here,  while  the  resemblance  of  the  thought  is  so  close 
as  to  make  the  two  propositions  identical  in  meaning, 
there  is  more  variety  than  a  mere  repetition  affords. 

"  I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  j 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea." 

(Exod.  XV.  1.) 

Here  the  parallelism  is  plainly  of  another  kind.  The 
second  member  does  not  repeat  the  first,  but  explains 
it.  The  enemy,  which  is  first  spoken  of  in  general 
terms,  is  afterwards  more  particularly  described. 
The  principal  term  of  the  first  member  recm-s 
in  the  second  for  more  complete  development.  The 
following  passage  from  Ps.  xlix.  affords  in  the  first 
couplet  an  example  of  this  kind  of  parallelism  tu  con- 
venient proximity  to  a  verse  in  which  the  proportion  is 
one  of  similarity  : — 

(  "Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  wiclcedness, 

\      When  the  sin  of  tlieni  that  v:oidd  overthrov:  doth  compass  me  ahovi, 

(      Of  them  that  put  their  trust  in  their  goods, 

(     And  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches. 

f     But  surely  none  of  them  may  redeem  himself, 
(     Nor  give  a  ransom  for  himself  to  God." 

The  last  couplet  supplies  an  instance  of  another  variety 
of  the  same  kind  of  parallelism.  By  introducing  the 
word  "  God,"  only  implied  in  the  fii'st  line,  the  second 
member  completes  the  sense,  which  else  would  be  left 
imperfect. 

But  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  forms  which  fall 
under  this  di^-isiou  is  that  in  which  the  proportion  is 
one  of  progression.  Indeed,  this  feature  is  claimed  by 
Jebb  in  his  Sacred  Literature  to  be  almost  universal 
in  Hebrew  verse.      He   objects   that  Lowth's  name 
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simonymous  is  inappropriate  to  describe  the  commonest 
forms  of  parallelism,  for  tlio  second  clause,  with  few 
exceptions,  "  diversifies  the  preceding  clause,  and  gene- 
rally so  as  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax  in 
the  sense.'''  The  same  peculiavity  had  been  noticed 
by  Lowth  himself  in  his  fourth  Lecture,  where  he  says, 
'•  The  Hebrew  jjoets  frequently  express  a  sentiment 
with  the  utmost  brevity  aud  simplicity,  illuslrated  by 
no  cu'cumstances,  adorned  with  no  ej^ithets  (which, 
in  truth,  they  seldom  use)  ;  they  afterwards  call  in  the 
aid  of  ornament ;  they  repeat;  tlioy  vary,  they  amplify 
the  same  sentiment."  Jebb  not  only  calls  attention  to 
the  frequency  with  which  the  poets  of  the  Bible  resort 
to  this  style,  but  also  discovers  in  it  a  valuable  pro- 
vision for  marking  with  the  nicest  precision  the  moral 
differences  and  relations  of  things,  and  notices  how 
fine  an  instrument  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
insijired  bards  of  Judsea  to  utter  and  j)reservo  for 
the  world  the  external  truths  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  name  which  this  writer  proposes  to  substitute  for 
synonymous  is  cognate. 

As  a  striking  instance  of  the  powerful  way  in  which 
this  element  of  progression  may  bo  introduced,  we  may 
take  the.  following  verses  from  the  song  of  Deborah. 
Tlie  whole  ode  ia  indeed  one  fiery  march  of  impetuous 
verso,  for  which  no  better  name  than  progressive  j^ctral- 
lelism  could  be  found.  The  greater  part,  hovrever,  is  of 
a  com2)lex  kind.  This  passage  strictly  belongs  to  the 
present  group  of  simple  parallelisms  : — 

(  "  Jeliovali,  -when  fhou  wentest  forth  from  Seir, 
(_     'When  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom, 

{The  earth  trembled  and  the  heavens  droi^ped  ; 
The  clouds  also  dropped  water ; 

(      Tho  mountains  melted  before  Jehovah, 

\      Even  that  Sinai  before  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel." 

(Jud-.  v.  4,  5.) 

Here  tho  gradations  from  wenfsst  forth  to  marchedst 
out,  from  Seir  to  field  of  Edom,  from  heavens  to 
clouds,  from  tho  general  mountains  to  the  particular 
and  emphatic  that  Sinai,  is  very  fine  and  impressive. 
And  the  general  feeling  of  progression  in  tho  rhythm 
is  exquisitely  maintained  by  tho  addition  of  tho  words 
God  of  Israel  to  the  name  Jehovah.  Every  better  feel- 
ing which  an  Israelite  had — his  poetry,  patriotism,  and 
religion,  aud  his  historic  sense  as  well,  are  touched  in 
the  fine  art  of  those  lines  : — 

"  The  mouivfauis  melted  before  Jehovah, 
Even  Oiat  Sinai  before  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel." 

The  sense  of  rapid  movement  in  this  kind  of  verse  is 
often  attained  by  tho  repetition  in  tho  second  sentence  of 
part  of  the  fii'st.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  device 
is  common  in  all  poetry,  and  often  lends  peculiar  em- 
phasis to  a  i)assage.  The  fullowing  instances  of  the 
Hebrew  method  of  employing  it  may  be  added  to 
Deborah's  ode,  which  is  throughout  constructed  on  this 
principle : — 

"Thy  ri?ht  hand,  O  Jehovah,  is  glorious  in  power  ; 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy." 

(Exod.  XV.  6.) 


1  Sacred  Literature,  p.  35. 


f  "  My  voice  is  unto  God,  aud  I  cry  aloud  ; 

\     My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  he  will  hearken  unto  mD. 

(     I  will  remember  the  works  of  Jehovah, 
I     Yes,  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old. 

f     Tho  waters  saw  thee,  O  God ; 

\      Tho  w.iters  saw  thee  ;  they  were  sei~od  with  cns^'uish." 

(Ps.  Isxvii.  1,  11,  16.) 

There  is  still  remaining  a  variety,  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  class  among  those  forms  of  parallelism  which 
we  are  considering.  The  proportion  of  thought  is  not 
always  one  of  similarity  or  progression.  The  sense 
sometimes  trails  itself  out,  as  it  were,  through  both 
members  of  the  verse.  Tho  rhythm  of  such  verses  is 
less  animated.  There  is  a  manifest  intention  of  paral- 
lelism, but  the  charm  of  the  echo  is  gone.  We  aro 
apparently  very  near  to  prose  in  verses  like  this  : — 

"  He  hlossoth  them  so  that  they  multiply  exceedingly 

Aud  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease  ; 
Again,  when  they  are  miuished  or  broug'ht  low 

Through  oppression,  through  any  plague  or  trouble. 
He  poureth  contemrt  upon  princes. 
And  maketh  them  wander  out  of  the  way  in  a  wilderness; 

Tet  helpeth  He  the  poor  out  of  miserj- ; 
He  maketh  him  households  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 

The  righteous  will  consider  this  and  rejoice, 
And  the  mouth  of  all  wickedness  shall  be  stopped." 

(Ps.  cvii.  3S— 42.) 

The  alphabetical  poems,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a 
future  paper,  show  how  the  Hebrew  poets  of  tho  later 
ages  tried  to  supply  to  this  kind  of  verso  something  of 
tho  definitcnoss  wanting  from  tho  lax  nature  of  their 
parallelism. 

The  following  examples,  chosen  from  tho  different 
poetical  books  of  tho  Bible,  falling  all  of  them  under 
the  class  of  parallelisms  under  discussion,  may  be  referred 
by  the  student  to  its  different  varieties.  It  may  be 
remarked  from  them  that  the  degrees  of  completeness 
of  tho  parallelisms  vary  considerably.  The  parallel 
lines  sometimes  consist  of  three  or  more  synonj-mous  or 
similar  terms,  sometimes  of  two.  This  is  generally  tho 
case  when  the  verb  or  nominative  case  of  tho  fii'sfc 
sentence  is  to  bo  carried  on  to  the  second  or  understood 
there..  Sometimes  only  ono  term  in  each  lino  corre- 
sponds. The  first  two  examples  should  csi^ecially  be 
noticod  as  exhibiting  very  perfect  and  graceful  speci- 
mens  of  lines  composed  of  two  propositions,  the  second 
member  distinctly  answering  to  the  first,  like  two  syl- 
lables in  an  echo. 

("•'  Bow  thy  hcaveus,  0  Jehovah,  aud  descend  ; 

l     Touch  the  niouutains,  and  they  shall  smoke  ; 
(      Diirt  forth  lightning,  and  scatter  them  ; 
I      Shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  thorn," 

(Ps.  csliv.  5,  6.) 

(  "  And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  shall  iuh.ibit  them  ; 
I      Aud  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  cat  the  fruit  thereof : 
f     They  sh.all  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ; 
(^     They  shall  not  plant,  and  auother  eat : 
\      For  as  tho  days  of  a  tree  sh;in  be  the  d.iys  of  niy  people, 
\     And  they  shall  wear  out  the  works  of  their  cwu  hands." 

(Is:i,  Ixv.  21,2^.) 

(  "  Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak  ; 

(      And  h?ar,  O  earth,  tho  words  cf  my  mouth. 

(      My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  r.vln, 

\      My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 

(      As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 

1      Aud  OS  tho  showers  upon  the  grass." 

(Deut.  xxrii.  1,  2.) 
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"  I  shall  se3  Kim,  but  not  now; 
I  shall  behold  Him,  but  not  uigh." 

(Numb.  sxiv.  17.) 

"  Jehovah,  wheu  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir  : 
Wheu  thou  marohedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom." 

(Jud-.v.4.) 

(  "  O  Jehovah,  in  thy  strength  the  tins  shall  rejoice  ; 
1      And  in  thy  salvation  how  greatly  shall  he  exult ! 
(      The  desire  of  his  heart  thou  hast  granted  unto  him; 
(     And  the  request  of  his  lips  thou  hast  not  denied." 

(Ps.  xsi.  1,  2.) 
(  "  Because  I  called,  and  ye  refused; 
(      I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  one  regarded; 
J       But  ye  have  defeated  all  my  counsel ; 
\      And  would  not  incline  unto  my  reproof." 

(Prov.  i.  2i.) 
(  "  Surely  with  joy  shall  ye  go  forth, 
(     And  with  r>eace  shall  ye  be  led  onward : 

?     The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  burst  forth  before  you  with 
i  song ; 

(_     And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
(      Instead  of  the  thorny  bushes  shall  grow  uj)  the  fig-tree, 
\      And  instead  of  the  bramble  shall  grow  up  the  myrtle ; 

{And  it  shall  be  unto  Jehovah  for  a  memorial. 
For  a  perpetual  sign  which  shall  not  bo  abolished.'' 

(Isa.  Iv.  12., 
j  "  Like  mighty  men  shall  they  rush  on ; 
(      Like  warriors  shall  they  mount  the  wall ; 
j      And  every  one  in  his  way  shall  they  inarch  ; 
(     And  they  shall  not  turn  aside  from  their  paths.'' 

(Joel  ii.  7.) 

'  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmr,- 
•ment ; 
And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever. ' '  (Dan.  xii.  3. ) 

J  "  God  came  from  Teman, 
\      Aud  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Parau. 
)      His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 
"(     And  the  earth  was  full  of  His  praise." 

(Hab.  iii.  3.) 
"  For  my  memorial  is  sweeter  than  honey, 
And  mine  inheritance  than  the  honeycomb." 

(Ecclus.  sxiv.  20.) 

(  "Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof    if  thou  knowest? 

^      Or  who  hath  stretch'd  the  line  upon  it  ? 

j      Whereupon  arc  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  ? 

(      Or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof  ; 

j      When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 

(     And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?  " 

(Job  sxxviii.  5,  6,  7.) 
"My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
And  my  spii'it  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour." 

(Luke  i.  40,  47.) 
(  "  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come. 
(     And  let  him  that  beareth  say.  Come. 
(     And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come, 

\     And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

(Eev.  xsii.  17.) 

"  The  ploughers  ploughed  upon  my  back. 
And  ma<le  long  farrows." 

(Ps.  Cixts.  3.) 


"  The  righteous  s^hall  inherit  the  laud, 
Aud  dwell  therein  for  ever." 

(Ps.  xsxvii.  29.) 
"  liise  up,  Balaam,  and  hear. 
Hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor.  " 

(Numb,  sxlii.  18.) 

These  Tarieties  of  parallelism  might  be  illustrated  in 
nearly  every  particular  from  Euglisli  poetry.  Shake- 
speare, among  our  older  poets,  and  Tennyson  among 
modern,  make  frequent  and  powerful  use  of  it.  The 
reader  may  refer  back  to  the  passage  already  giyen 
from  King  Richard  II.  for  instances  of  its  employment 
to  increase  dramatic  eifect,  for  it  is  in  the  stately  lan- 
guage of  the  drama  that  room  is  chiefly  found  for  the 
exercise  of  this  form  of  the  poetic  art.  Tho  following 
instances  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent 
from  the  works  of  Tennyson : — 

"  The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good ; 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  ill.'' 

[Lovo  and  Duty.) 
"  I  heard  the  rijjple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
Aud  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

(Moric  d' Arthur.) 
"  There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  aU, 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me ; 
But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at  me, 
Aud  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  muse  at  me ; 
Gawaiu,  who  bad  a  thousand  farewells  to  me  ; 
Lancelot,  who  coldly  went,  nor  bad  me  one  : 
And  there  the  king  will  know  nie  aud  my  love. 
And  there  the  queen  herself  will  pity  me. 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me, 
Aud  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest." 

(Llaine.) 
It  is  interesting  to  see,  from  Longfellow's  Song  of 
Hiawatha,  if  that  poem  really  represents  the  rhythm  of 
Indian  song,  how  largely  the  parallel  form  enters  into 
the  musical  feehng  of  the  wild  tribes  of  America. 
Wo  shall  more  than  once  go  for  illustration  to  this 
graceful  poem.  The  following  passage  echoes  Old 
Testament  prophecy  both  in  form  and  spuit : — 

"  I  am  weary  of  your  quarrels. 
Weary  of  your  wars  aud  bloodshed. 
Weary  of  your  prayers  for  vengeance. 
Of  your  wranglings  aud  dissensions. 
All  your  strength  is  in  your  union, 
All  3-our  danger  is  in  discord  ; 
Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward, 
Aud  as  brothers  live  together. 
I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you, 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations, 
W^ho  shall  guide  you  aud  shall  teach  yoa, 
Who  shall  toil  aud  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels, 
Tou  will  multiply  and  prosper; 
If  his  wai'niugs  x>ass  unheeded, 
Tou  will  fade  away  aud  perish." 
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NOCTTJENAL   BIRDS   OF   PREY, 

j^^  F  tbo  owl  family  {Strigidce)  the  following' 
species  are  iuliabitants  of  Palestine:  the 
great  owl  {Bubo  ascalapMis),  the  tawny 
owl  {Syrniiim  aluco),  the  little  owl  {Athene 
Persica)    th3    scops    owl    {Scops    giu),    the   white   or 


we  may  reasonably  expect  several  allusions  to    these 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey  in  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered 
owl  in  the  Authorised  Version : — Bath-hay  a' anah, 
yanshuph  or  yanshoph,  cos,  hippoz,  and  lilith.  The 
first  word  designates,  without  doubt,  an  "  ostrich,"  and 


TAWNY  OWL  (Symium  aluco). 


barn  owl  {Strix  flammea) — all  of  which  are  pretty 
common — the  Indian  fish  owl  {Ketupa  Ceylonensis),  the 
long  and  short-homed  owls  of  our  own  coimtry  (Strix 
otus  and  S.  brachyotus).  The  grotesque  expression 
produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  feathers  of  the 
face,  the  peculiar  voice,  the  habit  of  flying  by  night, 
their  frequenting  ivy-covered  ruins  and  places  of  soli- 
tude, have  all  contributed  to  engender  superstitious 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  many  ""oople.  Owls  are  in 
popular  belief  birds  of  darkness,  death,  and  Ul-omen, 
as  Shakespeare  says — 

"  Out  on  ye  owls,  nothing  but  songs  of  death !  " 

In  the  minds  of  the  Orientals  this  idea  has  always  been 
fully  as  prevalent  as  in  those  of  Western  people,  and 


will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  bird ; 
the  last-named  word,  which,  in  the  text  of  Isa.  xxxiv.  14, 
is  translated  "  screech-owl,"  is  more  correctly  given  in 
the  margin  as  "night  monster;  "  the  remaining  words, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  denote  some  kinds  of 
owls.  But  besides  these,  there  is  another  Hebrew  word, 
tackmds,  occurring  in  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xir.  15,  as  one 
of  the  birds  that  were  to  be  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Israelites,  and  translated  "night-hawk"  in  our  version, 
which  also,  we  think,  denotes  some  owl. 

Yanshuph  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  17,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  as  one 
of  the  unclean  birds  ;  it  is  rendered  "  great  owl "  by  our 
version  ;  it  occurs  once  more  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  where  it  is 
translated  "  owl ")  in  the  prophet's  graphic  description 
of  desolate  Edom  :  "  The  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall 
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THE  EAGLE-OWLS  (Buho  maximus). 


dwell  in  it."  The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  read 
ibis,  i.e.,  the  Ibis  religiosa  of  Egypt,  to  which  Dr. 
Tristram  objects,  inasmuch  as  "  the  ibis  is  strictly  a 
bird  of  the  reedy  marshes  and  mud  flats,  the  very  last 
to  be  thought  of  among  the  ruins  of  Petra."  This  is 
quite  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  same 
sceae  of  desolate  Edom  water-birds  auch  as  the  pelican 


and  the  bittern  are  introduced.  The  description  is 
very  similar  to  the  one  in  Isa.  xiii.  20 — 22,  xiv.  23, 
and  Zeph.  ii.  14,  which  Delitzsch  says  is  founded  upon 
this  one.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets to  introduce  into  the  picture  of  a  waste  desert 
land  pools  or  marshes  here  and  tltere,  to  serve  to  add 
to  the  scene  of  desolation.    Thus,  of  Babylon  it  is  said. 
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"I  will  make  it  a  possession  for])itteriisaiul  marshes  of 
water."'  When  a  couutry  is  liable  to  inimdation  from  a 
river,  lioUow  places  full  of  water  would  remaiu.  More- 
over, the  prophet  does  not  specially  montiou  Petra. 
The  judj^uients  of  Jeliovali  were  to  be  directed  against 
Bozrah  and  tlio  laud  of  Idumea  (Isa.  xsxiv.  6).  Still, 
we  do  not  tliink  that  the  ibis  is  intended  by  the  word 
yanshuph,  but  the  great  eagle-owl  (Bulo  maxhnus),  or 
rather  the  B.  ascalafhus,  the  Syrian  and  Aral)ian 
representative  of  the  European  species.  The  Targiim 
renders  yanshftpli  in  Isaiah  by  Icijiiwplnn  (pi.)  (Syriac, 
hafafo),  i.e.,  "  eared  owls,"  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  as  birds  of  ill-omen.  The  singular 
noun  kijjpopha  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut.  siv.  1(3,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  yanslmpli,  which 
may,  wo  think,  be  fairly  identified  with  the  eagle-owl, 
a  magnificent  species  inhabiting  ruins  and  caves  in 
every  part  of  Palestme,  "as  in  tombs  in  Carmcl, 
robbers'  caves  near  Gennesaret,  the  hermit  caves  above 
Jericho,  among  the  ruined  cities  of  southern  Judah, 
and  in  the  desert  wadys  near  Beersheba,  among  the 
temples  of  Rabbath  Amnion;  in  fact,  everywhere 
where  man  has  been  and  is  not."  It  occurs  also  very 
abundantly  in  the  rock  tombs  of  Petra.  Where  there 
are  no  rocks,  the  eagle-owl  burrows  in  the  sand -banks 
and  lays  its  eggs  there.  Its  cry  is  a  loud,  prolonged, 
and  very  powerful  hoot,  which  brought  vividly  to  Dr. 
Tristram's  mind  a  sense  of  desolation  and  loneliness,  as 
he  stood  at  midnight  among  the  ruined  temples  of 
Biialbek. 

Some  kind  of  cwl,  it  is  thought,  is  intended  by  the 

Hebrew  word  cos,  translated  "  little  owl "  in  Lev.  xi.  17  ; 

Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  is  mentioned  amongst  the  unclean 

birds.     It  occurs  also  in  Ps.  cii.  6  :  "  I  am  like  a  pelican 

of  the  wilderness  :  I  am  like  an  owl  of  ruined  places  " 

(A.  Y.,   "desert").      The  Hebrew  word  cds  means  a 

"  cup "  in   some  passages  of    Scripture,  from  a  root 

meaning  to  "  receive,"  "to  hide,"  or  "  bring  together ;  " 

hence  the   pelican,    "the  cup,"  or  "pouch-bird,"  has 

been  suggested  as  the  bird  intended.     In  this  case  the 

verse  in  the  Psalm  would  bo  rendered  thus  :    "  I  am 

become  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  even  as  the 

pouch-bird  in  the  desert  places."     But  the  fact  that  both 

the  pelican  and  the  cos  are  enumerated  in  the  list  of  birds 

to  bo  avoided  as  food  is  against  this  theory,  unless  the 

word  changed  its  meaning  in  the  Psalmist's  time,  which 

is  improbable.     The  expression  cos  "  of  ruined  places  "■ 

looks  very  much  as  if  some  owl  were  denoted.     The 

Arabic  definitely  applies  a  kindred  expression  as  one 

of  the  names  of  an  owl,  viz.,  um  elcharab,  i.e.,  "  mother 

of  ruins."      The    Septuagint   gives    wKTiKopa^    as    the 

meaning  of  cos ;  and  wo  know  from  Aristotle  that  the 

Greek  word  was  a  synonym  of  diros,  eA-idently,  from  his 

description  of  the  bird,  one   of  the  eared  owls.     Dr. 

Tristram  is   disposed  to   refer  the  cos    to  the  little 

Athene  Persica,  the  most  common  of  all  the  owls  in 

Palestine,    the   representative   of    the   A.    nodua    of 

Southern  Europe.     The  Arabs  call  this  Ijird  "boomali," 

from  his  note;  ho  is  described  "as  a  grotesque   and 

comical-looking  little  bird,  familiar  and  yet  cautious; 


never  mo^dng  unnecessarily,  Init  remaiuiug  glued  to  his 
perch,  unless  he  has  good  reason  for  behoving  he  has 
been  detected,  and  twisting  and  turning  his  head  instead 
of  his  eyes  to  watch  what  is  going  on."  He  is  to  be  found 
amongst  rocks  in  the  wadys  or  trees  by  the  water-side, 
in  olive-yards,  in  tho  tombs  and  on  the  ruins,  on  the 
sandy  mounds  of  Beersheba,  and  on  "  the  spraj'-beaten 
fragments  of  Tyre,  where  his  low  wailiug  note  is  sure  to 
be  heard  at  sunset,  and  himself  seen  bowing  and  keep- 
ing time  to  his  own  music." 

The  Hebrew  word  hippoz  is  found  in  one  place  only, 
viz.,  Isa.  xxxiv.  15 :  "  There  (in  Idumea)  shall  the 
hippoz  [A.  v.,  "  great  owl  "]  make  her  nest,  and  lay, 
and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her  shadow."  Some  bird 
is  evidently  intended,  and  not  a  darting  snake,  as 
argued  by  Bochart  and  others,  from  the  solo  fact  that 
tho  Arabic  Icipphaz  is  used  by  A\dcenna  to  denote 
a  "  darting  tree-serpont,"  from  a  root  meaning  "  to 
sjiriug  forward."  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Rosenmiiller, 
Maurer,  Dclitzsch,  Benisch,  in  the  Jewish  School  and 
Family  Bible,  Lesser,  Samuel  Sharpe,  and  Cheyne,  all 
read  "  an  arrow  snake."  Wo  presume  that  the  Eryx 
jaculus  (Daudin),  a  harmless  sand  snake  common  in 
Palestine,  is  intended.  But  the  expression  "  make  her 
nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her  shadow," 
clearly  alludes  to  some  bird.  It  is  true  that  the  boa 
or  python-snake  occasionally  broods  over  its  young,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  such  an  act  was  known  to  any  of 
tho  sacred  writers.  Dr,  Tristram  thinks  that  the  word 
is  possibly  an  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  scops  owl 
{Sco2')s  giu),  called  7)ia)-oo/ by  tho  Arabs,  common  about 
ruins,  caves,  and  the  old  walls  of  towns.  He  adds  that 
its  note  is  well  represented  by  the  name  Icippoz.  Against 
this  idea  is  the  fact  that  tho  scops  owl  is  a  very  small 
and  pretty  little  bird,  and  would  hardly  be  brought  in 
with  howling  jackals,  dancing  satyrs,  child-stealing 
night  fairies  (lilith)  to  add  to  a  scene  of  desolation. 

Lilith,  rendered  "screech-owl"  iu  the  text  of  Isa. 
xxxiv.  14,  is  more  correctly  given  as  "  night  monster  " 
in  the  margin.  This  creature  of  the  night  was  a 
female  demon  (shccldh)  of  tho  popular  mythology; 
according  to  tho  legends  it  was  a  malicious  fairy  that 
was  especially  hurtful  to  children,  like  tho  ghouls  of  the 
Arcibian  Nights.  Lilith  was  to  find  a  home  in  company 
with  dancing  satyrs  in  deserted  Edom.  On  an  earthen 
bowl  from  Babylon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  an  inscription  in  tho  ancient  Chaldee  language,  which 
contains  an  amulet  or  charm  against  these  lUith  or  night 
monsters,  and  other  demons,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — "  Tliis  is  a  bill  of  divorce  to  tho  devil  and 
to  .  .  .  and  to  Satan,  and  to  Nerig,  and  to  Zachiah, 
and  to  Abitur  of  tho  mountains,  and  to  .  .  .  aud 
to  the  night  monsters  {lilt f ha),  commanding  them  to 
cease  from  Beheran  in  Batnaiun,  and  from  the  comitry 
of  the  north,  and  from  all  w^ho  are  tormented  by  tliem 
therein.  Behold,  I  make  tho  comisels  of  these  devils 
of  no  ofiect,  and  annul  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  tho 
night  monsters.  I  conjure  you  all,  monsters  .  .  . 
both  male  and  female,  to  go  forth.  I  conjure  you,  and 
.     .     .     by  tho  sceptre  of  the  powerful  one  who  has 
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power  over  the  devils  and  over  tlie  niglit  monsters,  to 
quit  these  habitations.  Behold,  I  now  make  you  cease 
from  troublincr  them,  and  make  the  influence  of  your 
presence  cease  in  Beheran  of  Batnaiun  and  in  their  fields. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  devils  write  bills  of  divorce, 
and  give  thorn  to  their  wives,  and  return  not  unto 
them  again,  receive  ye  your  bill  of  divorce,  and  take 
this  written  authority,  and  go  forth,  leave  quickly,  flee 


The  LXX.  and  the  Yulgate  render  the  Hebrew  word 
by  y\av^  and  noctua,  i.e.,  "  an  owl."  The  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  term  from  chdmas,  "  to  act  violently," 
Arabic  chamash,  "  to  wound  the  face  with  the  claws," 
points  to  some  bird  of  prey.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in 
connection  with  tliis,  a  popular  belief  in  the  East  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  owl  which  glides  stealthily  into 
bod-chambers  at  night,  and  tears  the  flesh  off  sleeping 


and  depa:-t  from  Beheran  in  Batnaiun,  iu  the  name  of  |  children.     Hasselquist  says  this  owl  is  of  the  size  of 
the  lining     ...     by  the  seal  of  the  powerful  one,  i  the  common  owl;    he  calls  it  Strix  orientalis,  which, 


and  by  this  signet  of  au- 
thority. Then  will  there 
flow  rivers  of  water  in  that 
land,  and  thou  the  parched  f 
ground  will  bo  watered. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen, 
Selah."  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  these  terra-cotta 
bowls  in  the  British  Tilu- 
seum;  they  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  di-'.-iuiug  cups. 
(Compare  Gen. xliv.  5 :  '"Is 
not  this  it  .  .  .  whereby 
my  lord  di^dneth  ?  ")  See 
on  this  subject,  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  509 
— 526,  and  a  recent  paper 
by  Mr.  Rodwell  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  1,  p.  114 — 
118. 

The  Hebrew  word  tachmds,  occurring  only  in  the  list 
of  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xi.  16  ;  Deut.  xiv.  15),  and  trans- 
lated "night-hawk"  in  our  version,  more  probably 
denotes  an  owl  of  some  kind.  By  "  night-hawk  "  our 
translators  in-obably  meant  the  "  night-jar  "  or  "  goat- 
sucker" {Caprimulgus),  of  which  three  species  are 
known  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  bird  {G.  Europaius) 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  superstitions,  and  absurd 
properties  have  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  been  ascribed 
to  it.  It  utters  a  strange  dismal  cry  resembling  the 
sound  of  a  spinning-wheel,  only  heard  at  night ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  bh-d,  '•night-jar"  or   " night -ehuri'." 


he  tells  us,  the  Arabs  in 
Egypt  call  massassa  and 
the  Syrians  bana.  The 
women  are  much  afraid  of 
this  infant  -  kQling  owl, 
and  carefully  watch  their 
houses  lest  the  cruel  bird 
should  gain  admittance 
through  an  open  window 
{Travels,  p.  196).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  tachmas 
may  mean  the  screech-owl 
{Stfix  fiainmea)  common 
in  Palestine,  it  being  easy 
to  imderstand,  as  Tristram 
says,  "  how  the  light  plu- 
mage, ghost-like,  noiseless 
flight,  and  unmusical 
screech  of  the  bird  heard 
suddenly  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  almost  always  in 
the  iTiins  and  caves  which 
local  superstition  has  peopled  with  "  ginns  "  or  sprites, 
should  have "  earned  for  it  this  evil  character."  But 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  bird  denoted.  The  name  of  the  owl  occurs 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  its-tsur  viu-si,  i.e., 
"bird  of  night"  {W.  A.  I.,  ii.  37,  line  30Z>).  TsvJ.amn, 
tsalaonclu,  or  tsal-lam-viu,  also  stands  for  "an 
owl." 

Compare  Shakospeare : — 

"  Yestei-dtiy,  tlie  llrd  of  nigld  did  sit, 
Eveu  at  noonday,  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking."— Jul.  Cxs.,  i.  3, 


— eabthex  bowl,  insceieed. 
(biiitish  museum.) 


BY   TS: 
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7-j-^^HE  minerals  named  in  the  Bible  may  be 
.<,     classed  in  three  groups :  (1)  Gems,  or  pre- 


cious stones;  (2)  those  connected  with 
z:P,'  metals,  mining,  and  metallurgy;  and  (3) 
mineral  substances  not  referable  to  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding classes. 

I.    PEECIOUS    STONES. 

From  time  immemorial  precious  stones  have  excited 
curiosity  and  commanded  admiration.      Brilliant  and 


richly-coloured  gems  have  a  strange  fascination.  They 
blaze'  on  the  brow  of  beauty,  and  deck  the  cro^vn  of 
royalty.  Imagination  has  vested  them  with  strange, 
fantastic,  and  mystical  powers.  Eeligion  has  claimed 
them  for  her  seiwice. 

Most  of  the  precious  stones  named  in  the  Bible  are 
included  in  three  distinct  lists — the  description  of  the 
high  priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xx\-iii.  17  ;  xxxis.  10) ; 
the  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  kmg  of  Tyre  iu 
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Ezek.  xx\Tii.  13;  and  tlio  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
foundations  of  tlie  New  Jorusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  18 — 21). 
Besides  these  passages,  there  are  others  in  which  par- 
ticular stones  ai-e  referred  to  :  e.g.,  Rev.  iv.  3 ;  Job 
xx^•iii.  19  ;  Gen.  ii.  12  ;  and  others. 

To  identify  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  used  in 
these  passages  with  the  names  of  modern  mineralogy  is 
in  many  cases  no  easy  task.  Most  probably  in  those 
early  times,  when  the  ritual  and  priestly  dresses,  as 
described  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  were  determined, 
Eg)-pt  and  Arabia  were  the  only  countries  through 
wiiich  the  Israelites  could  obtain  a  knowledge  of  gems. 
Subsequently  tlie  commerce  of  Phenicia  and  Ezion- 
geber  (1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  xxii.  48)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Babylonian  capti^-ity  on  the  other,  opened  to  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  the  East.  And  later 
still,  the  conquests  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  must 
have  had  some  efEect  upon  the  nomenclature  of  the 
precious  stones. 

Among  the  ancients  mineralogical  science  was  in  a 
very  crude  condition.  The  names  and  description  given 
by  Pliny,  Theophrastus,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers, 
are  conflicting  and  embarrassing.  But  through  their 
aid  many  points  can  be  set  definitely  at  rest  with 
regard  to  the  exact  character  of  ancient  gems. 

A  second  means  of  determination  is  found  in  the 
etymology  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  roots.  The  ancient 
names  of  many  of  these  precious  stones  are  derived 
from  some  j)hysical  character  they  possess :  e.g.,  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  sardius,  or  sardine  stone,  is  ude^n, 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  red,"  a  derivation  which 
manifestly  excludes  all  stones  which  are  not  red.  There 
is,  moreover,  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  modem 
Arabic  names  have  not  been  substantially  altered  for  at 
least  2,000  years;  and  this  affords  us  a  fiu-ther  clue 
to  exact  determination,  on  account  of  the  resemblances 
between  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  aid  to  identification 
is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  original  texts  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  Yulgate,  and  Josephus.  The  Septuagint 
is  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  made  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  at  Alexandria.  The  Vidgate  is  a 
Latin  text  of  the  Bible,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Jerome,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  not 
exclusively  by  translation  from  the  Septuagint,  but  from 
the  original  Hebrew.  The  names  of  the  stones  given 
bj'  these  three  versions  are  in  full  agreement,  the  order 
in  three  cases,  however,  being  changed.  This  agreement 
is  remarkable.  Josephus  undoubtedly  saw  the  breast- 
plate in  the  Temple  services  repeatedly.  In  Jerome's 
time  it  was  stdl  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome.  And  if  we  had  any  guarantee  that 
Josephus  and  Jerome  were  acquainted  with  minerals, 
the  agreement  of  these  three  lists  would  go  far  to  settle 
many  disputed  points.  Even  without  this  guarantee 
we  have  here  a  valuable  aid  in  determination.' 

The  account  given  in  Exodus  of  the  breastplate  shows 


1  Jerome  cannot  be  credited  with  any  special  mineralogical 
knowledge,  as  he  speaks  with  praise  of  the  work  of  Epiphanius, 
which  abounds  in  absurd  errors. 


that  the  names  of  the  children  of  Jacob  were  engraved 
upon  the  stones  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  two  stones 
worn  upon  the  high  priest's  shoulders.  The  accoimt  of 
Joseplms,  which  is  even  more  precise,  is  as  follows  : — 
'•  There  were  also  two  sardonyxes  upon  the  ephod  at  the 
shoidders  to  fasten  it,  in  the  nature  of  buttons,  having 
each  end  running  to  the  sardonyxes  of  gold,  that  they 
might  be  buttoned  by  them.  On  these  were  engraven 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in  our  own  country 
letters  and  in  our  o\ati  tongue,  six  on  each  of  the  stones 
on  either  side ;  and  the  elder  sons'  names  were  on  the 
right  shoulder.  Twelve  stones  also  there  were  upon  the 
breastplate,  extraordinary  in  largeness  and  beauty ;  and 
they  were  an  ornament  not  to  be  purchased  by  men  be- 
cause of  theu'  immense  value.  .  .  .  The  names  of 
all  those  sons  of  Jacob  were  engraven  in  these  stones, 
whom  we  esteem  the  heads  of  our  tribes,  each  stone 
having  the  honour  of  a  name  in  the  order  according  to 
which  they  were  born  "  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5).  The  ancient 
Israelites  must  therefore  have  known  somethmg  of  the 
art  of  engra^'ing  hard  stones.  There  is  an  old  rabbinical 
legend  that  Moses  engraved  the  stones  of  the  breastplate 
by  means  of  a  worm  called  slidmir.  But  this  word 
occurs  three  times  in  the  Old  Testament  in  passages 
where  nothing  but  a  very  hard  stone  will  suit  the  mean- 
ing. In  two  of  these  it  is  rendered  "adamant"  in  the 
English  version,  in  the  third  "  diamond"  (Ezek.  iii.  9; 
Zech.  vii.  12  ;  Jer.  xvii.  1).  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Israelites  possessed  the  knowledge  of  engraving 
stones.  In  Gen.  xxxviii.  18  we  find  mention  of  the 
signet  of  Judah ;  in  Gen.  xli.  42  we  learn  that  the  ring 
of  Pharaoh  was  placed  upon  Joseph's  hand  when  he  was 
made  ruler  over  the  land  ;  and  the  stone  of  the  den  in 
which  Daniel  was  given  to  the  lions  was  sealed  with  the 
signet  of  Darius  and  Avith  the  signet  of  his  lords  (Dan. 
vi.  17).  Indeed,  we  are  not  left  to  infer  the  existence 
of  stone-engraving  from  these  passages  ;  for  in  Jer. 
XA-ii.  1  there  is  explicit  reference  to  engra-^-ing  with  the 
point  of  an  adamant  (shdmir).  History  and  archiEology 
alike  show  that  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians 
possessed  this  knowledge,  and  doubtless  the  ancient 
Israelites  likewise. 

But  how  was  this  engraving  accomplished?  Pliny 
explains  that  in  his  day  fragments  of  diamond  were 
used  for  the  purpose,  just  as  in  our  day  the  same 
material  is  used  for  cutting  glass.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  diamond  was  known  either 
to  the  Egyptians  or  to  the  Assyrians ;  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  adamant  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  corundum,  which  is  simply  the  compact  form  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  emery  powder.  This  is  the 
hardest  of  stones  next  to  the  diamond,  lias  been  used  in 
India  from  time  immemorial  for  gem-cutting,  and  can 
be  sho-mi  to  have  been  in  extensive  use  for  tliis  purjiose 
in  early  historical  times.  It  is  certain  tliat  the  diamond 
was  not,  as  our  English  version  makes  it,  the  sixth  stone 
of  the  Jewish  breastplate ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  stones  as  narrated  by  Josephus,  and  partly 
because  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the 
ancient  lapidary  to  carve  upon  the  hardest  of  all  stones 
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the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  sixth   son  of 
Jacob. 

The  stones  of  the  breastplate  were  arranged  in  foui' 
rows  of  three  in  each  raw.  But  in  tie  lists  given  in  the 
different  versions  there  are  some  slight  differences  in  the 
order.  The  most  curious  variation  is  that  the  ydsh''phch 
or  jasper  is  the  twelfth  stone  of  the  Hebrew  list,  but  the 
sixth  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  Roseumliller  con- 
jectures that  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Septuagint  in 
his  Hebrew  manuscript  must  have  found  this  transposi- 
tion of  yd^h'jyheh  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  place, 
and  of  yuhalom  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  place. 
But  even  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  there  are  other 
difficulties  attending  the  exact  identification  of  the  three 
stones,  named  in  the  Hebrew,  yahalum,  slwham,  and 
yash'pheh,  which  are  rendered  in  our  English  Bible 
"diamond,"  "onyx,"  and  "jasper."  The  translation 
"  diamond  "  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  for  reasons  already 
stated ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  also  that  the  Hebrew 
namesrepresentthe  beryl,  the  onyx,  and  the  jasper.  There 
is  a  clear  etymological  connection  between  ydsKplieh  and 
jasper.  Yahalum  and  slwham,  then,  represent  the  onyx 
and  the  beryl.  But  which  is  which  ?  Braun,  Michaelis, 
Eichhom,  and  others  maintain,  on  etymological  grounds, 
that  the  shuham  is  the  onyx  :  others  maintain  from  other 
considerations  that  shoham  is  the  beiyl.  The  word  is 
used  in  Gen.  ii.  12  to  describe  a  product  of  the  land  of 
Chavilah ;  in  Job  xxviii.  16  as  a  most  precious  stone 
classed  with  sapphire  and  gold ;  and  also  in  1  Chron. 
xxix.  2  as  collected  by  David  for  the  Temple.  Yahalom, 
derived  from  a  root  connected  with  hardness  or  tough- 
ness, would  apply  to  either  stone,  and  as  it  is  used  only 
in  Exodus,  is  of  very  little  aid  in  determination.  The 
latest  and  most  ingenious  attempt  to  identify  shoham 
is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  his  paper  "  On  the 
Site  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  "  read  before  the  British 
Association  in  1870.  He  believes  that  the  term  really 
applies  to  alabaster,  quarries  of  which  existed  just  out- 
side the  Euphrates  allu-vium.  We  must,  however,  re- 
member that  tliis  word  shoham  first  appears  in  the 
very  earliest  records  of  the  human  race  (Gen.  ii.  12)  as 
describing  a  product  which  was  highly  A'alued.  Before 
any  reference  to  metal-working,  we  find  the  stone  shoham 
highly  prized.  Wliy  ?  Manifestly  because  it  was  the 
material  of  the  only  known  cutting  implements,  tools, 
and  weapons — the  tough,  sharp-edged,  flinty  mineral 
which  in  its  finer  varieties  became  subsequently  a  pre- 
cious stone  valued  for  other  reasons.  Such  stones  are 
found  in  the  alluvial  gravels  of  rivers,  and  the  river 
Pison  in  the  land  of  Chavilah  was  pre-eminent  in  this 
particular.  These  considerations,  together  with  the 
philological  reasons  assigned  by  Braim,  Michaelis,  and 
Eichhom,  appear  to  us  conclusive  of  the  question  that 
the  shoham  in  early  days  represented  the  tough  and 
flinty  varieties  of  the  same  quartz  mineral  whose  finer 
varieties  were  in  later  times  prized  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  singular  confinnation  of  the  \\cvr  here 
expressed  that  an  Arabic  word  for  "arrow"  is  derived 
from  a  cognate  root.  The  shoham  stone  is  the  arrow  stone. 
The  variation  in  the  order  of  the  stones  prompts 


the  inquiry  whether  the  breastplate  which  Josephus 
repeatedly  saw,  and  which  Jerome  might  have  seen  in  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  was  identical  with  that  of  ancient 
times.  If  the  whole  of  the  original  stones  were  pre- 
served, the  order  also  must  have  been  kept,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  names  engraved  upon  them.  But  it  is 
not  by  any  means  unlikely  that  in  the  great  vicissitudes 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  some  of  the  original  stones  may 
have  been  lost,  and  have  been  replaced  by  others.  There 
is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  record  of  any  such  loss, 
nor  of  any  appearance  on  the  breastplate  indicative  of 
such  replacement;  and  this  therefore  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture which  may  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

There  is  another  question  closely  connected  with  the 
possibihty  of  changes  subsequently  made  in  the  original 
stones  of  the  breastplate — viz.,  whether  the  so-called 
Oriental  stones  which  form  our  most  precious  gems  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Israelites.  These  gems— ruby, 
topaz,  sapphire,  emerald,  &c.,  with  the  prefix  "  Oriental " 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  different  stones — aU 
consist  of  crystalHsed  alumina,  and  owe  their  different 
colours  to  small  quantities  of  different  metallic  oxides. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  shdmir  of  the 
Hebrews  as  tlie  rough  and  subcrystalline  corundum 
which  was  used  for  engraving  other  stones.  These 
various  Oriental  stones  are  crystalline  forms  of  the 
same  mineral ;  just  as  the  diamond  is  the  crystalline 
and  transparent  form  of  opaque  and  dull  carbon. 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  e-vidence  to  show  that  these 
Oriental  stones  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  nor  even 
to  the  Assyrians.  The  classical  nations  subsequently 
to  the  Christian  era,  as  shown  by  the  writings  of  Diony- 
sius  Periegetes,  were  acquainted  with  them.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  Phoenician  merchants,  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Assyrian  and  later  Egyptian  kingdoms, 
may  have  imported  these  precious  stones  from  the  far 
East.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  Arabian  merchants  dealing 
in  aU  manner  of  precious  stones.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  times  of  Ezekiel  and  subse. 
quently,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  these  Oriental  stones  were  known 
to  them.  This  improbability,  as  respects  the  breast- 
plate, is  rendered  the  greater  by  the  fact  that  all  these 
stones  are  excessively  hard,  and  that  even  the  shdmir 
or  corundum  would  fail  effectually  to  carve  on  them 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

The  question  whether  there  were  any  of  these  Oriental 
stones  appears  to  us  to  rest  entirely  on  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  stones  were  fixed  in  the  time  of 
Moses  and  never  altered  subsequently.  If  so,  the 
evidence  i^  ^t-rong  against  the  presence  of  the  Oriental 
gems,  as  thevo  iz  not  a  shadow  of  testimony  that  they 
were  known  at  such  times,  and  distinct  proof  that  they 
were  unknown  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Assyria.  If  we 
are  confined  to  the  times  of  Moses,  we  are  limited  also  to 
the  stones  kno'mi  in  the  countries  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  But  in  tlie  ♦:ime  of  Solomon  a  great  change 
came  over  not  only  the  commei-ce  of  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  over  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Temple  worship.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  reUgious  feeling  and  intense 
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rcverenco  of  tlio  Hebrews  -would  prevcut  all  cliango  in 
regard  to  so  precious  aud  sacred  a  relic  as  the  high 
priest's  breast2>lato  ;  and  this  argument  must  bo  allowed 
as  far  as  it  goes.  It  may  bo  said  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  such  changes,  and  that  such  a  thing  was  far 
too  important  to  have  been  done  without  somo  record. 
Tlic  reply  to  this  is  obvious :  there  are  distinct  records 
of  extensive  commerce  in  precious  stones  in  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon.  Thus,  in  David's  charge  to 
Solomon  wo  find  these  words  :  "  ISTow  I  havo  prepared 
v.ith  aU  my  might  for  tho  house  of  my  God  the  gold  for 
things  to  bo  made  of  gold,  .  .  .  onyx,  stones  and 
fit  ones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones,  and  of  divers  colours, 
and  all  manner  of  precious  stones  and  marble  stones  in 
abundance  "  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2  ;  seo  also  2  Chron.  v.  1). 
When  all  things,  then,  were  made  new,  it  is  quite  within 
tho  bounds  of  possibility  that  tho  breastplate  shared  in 
tho  improvement. 

But  waiving  this  question  as  one  of  more  conjecture 
and  probability,  wo  pass  to  consider  in  detail  tho  stones 
which  may  possibly  be  represented  by  Oriental  gems. 
"Wo  havo  to  do,  of  com-se,  with  tho  original  breastplate 
of  Moses,  not  with  any  possible  changes  which  took 
place  in  it  afterwards ;  and  wo  shall  see  that,  apart  from 
tho  general  considerations  already  adduced,  thero  is  in 
each  caso  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  stones  that  were 
not  Oriental. 

"Wo  begin  with  the  stone  named  in  Hebrew  sapptr. 
The  modem  sapphire  is  tho  crystalline  corundum,  an 
Oriental  stone.  And  it  has  been  thought  by  many  tha.t 
the  Biblical  references  to  sapphire  demand  transparency 
and  brilliancy.  The  Hebrew  root  sdphar  means  to  "  en- 
grave "  or  "  to  write,"  and  accordingly  sappir  might  mean 
either  the  "  thing  which  engraves,"  or  "the  thing  which 
is  engraved."  If  tho  former,  the  stone  in  all  probability 
would  bo  somo  variety  of  tho  hard  corundum.  But  as 
tho  Hebrew  derivatives  from  the  root  are  tho  terms  for 
a  "  book,"  a  "  writing,"  an  "  engraving,"  and  so  forth,  the 
latter  meaning  above  named  is  tho  most  probable.  Tho 
Talmud  states  that  tho  tables  of  tho  Law  were  made  of 
sappir.  The  Biblical  references  to  sapphire  make  it  re- 
present "  the  pavement  of  sappir  "  under  the  feet  of  the 
God  of  Israel  "  like  the  body  of  heaven  in  purity  "  (Exod. 
xxiv.  10),  and  also  the  throno  of  God  above  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  (Ezek.  i.  2G).  All  these  references  and 
allusions  siiit  most  completely  tho  stono  which  is  well 
known  to  havo  been  tho  sapphire  of  tho  Greeks  and 
Romans,  viz.,  the  lovely  blue  lapis  lazuli,  or  stone  from 
which  tho  j)igment  called  ultramarine  is  made.  Pliny's 
description  of  it  is  "  refulgent  with  spots  of  gold,  of  an 
a2niro  colour  sometimes,  but  very  often  purple ;  the  best 
kind  comes  from  Media ;  it  is  never  transparent,  and 
is  not  well  suited  for  engraving  upon  when  intersected 
with  hard  crystalline  particles  "  {Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvii.  9). 
Thero  aro  two  points  in  the  description  which  require  a 
word  of  explanation.  Tho  "  spots  of  gold  "  and  "  ciystal- 
lino  particles  "  are  iron  pyrites,  which  occur  abundantly  in 
some  specimens  of  lapis.  A  deep-blue  stono  then,  with 
brilliant  crystalline  particles,  well  represents  the  star- 
spangled  firmament,  "  like  tho  body  of  heaven  in  its 


pm-ity,"  and  is  also  more  suitable  for  a  royal  pavement 
than  tho  brilliant  glassy  sajipliire.  Again,  Pliny's  refer- 
ence to  hard  crystalline  particles  appears  opposed  to  tho 
usage  of  this  stono  for  engraving  the  law  or  anything 
else  thereon.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quantities  of 
engraved  Egyi)tian  jewelry  made  of  lapis  aro  known. 
Mr.  King,  in  his  Antique  Gems,''-  says  that  lapis  is 
tho  "  only  stono  of  any  intrinsic  value  known  to  tho 
Egyptians  imder  tho  Pharaohs."  And  engi-aved  works 
in  it  are  known  of  eveiy  period  of  antiquity.  "  Before 
tho  true  precious  stones  were  rntrodueed  from  India,  the 
lapis  lazuli  held  tho  highest  placo  in  tho  estimation  of 
tho  primitive  nations  of  Asia  and  Greece."  A  stono 
intersected  by  particles  of  pyrites  would  of  course  be 
unsuitable  for  engraving,  not  only  on  account  of  the  hard 
crystallino  nature  of  such  particles,  but  also  because 
they  readily  decompose  and  decay.  But,  as  Pliny's 
words  manifestly  imply,  there  aro  specimens  of  lapis 
without  these  particles,  and  therefore  suitaUo  for  en- 
graving. And  thero  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  sapphire  of  tho  breastplate  was  the  much-valued 
lapis  lazuli  of  tho  ancients.  Epiphanius  says  that  it 
was  "  medicinal,  for  being  powdered  it  heals  the  sores 
following  pustules  and  boils  if  smeared  over  them, 
being  applied  mixed  with  milk  to  the  ulcerations." 

"Wo  now  come  to  tho  emerald  and  beryl.  Tho 
emerald  was  the  third  stono  of  tho  breastplate,  not  the 
foui-th,  as  in  our  English  Version.  The  Hebrew  root 
means  to  "  flash  lightning,"  a  meaning  which  materially 
aids  in  determining  the  stone.  The  term  emerald  in 
Pliny's  days  was  applied  to  a  groat  number  of  stones  ; 
Pliny  names  twelve.  Of  tJiese  tho  Oriental  stones  are 
excluded,  as  we  havo  already  shown.  There  remain  to 
be  considered  the  so-called  copper  emerald  or  chryso- 
coUa,  tho  beaiitiful  green  malachite,  and  the  truo 
emerald  of  modern  mineralogy.  Theophrastus  speaks 
of  the  emerald  of  Cyjirus  as  a  gem  "  very  rare  and  of 
a  small  size.  It  has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it 
renders  water  of  the  same  colour  with  itself.  It  soothes 
tho  eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this  stono  in  order 
that  they  may  look  at  them."  "We  have  known  persons 
now-a-days  who  havo  found  the  view  of  their  seals  and 
emerald  rings  very  soothing  to  their  eyes.  This  emerald 
of  Cyprus  is  tho  sUicious  ore  of  copper  called  chryso- 
colla ;  and,  though  very  beautiful,  is  scarcely  likely  to 
havo  been  the  emerald  of  the  breastplate.  ISTor  has  the 
well-known  green  carbonate  of  copper  called  malachite, 
which  is  now  so  extensively  used  for  ornaments,  a  much 
better  claim;  although  thero  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  this  in  ancient  times  was  called  emerald 
(^.smaragdiis,  (xixtipaydos^  and  that  it  was  well  known  to 
the  Egyptians.  Tho  significance  of  these  copper  ores 
in  relation  to  the  Scriptural  emerald  arises  chiefly  from 

1  It  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  precious  stones 
in  the  Eni;lish  language  without  copious  references  to  tho  most 
valuable  books  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Kinsr,  of  Trinity  Collofre,  Cambriilge. 
And  the  writer  wishes  to  state  at  the  outset  that  his  own  studies 
some  years  ago  derived  great  assistance  from  these  books,  and 
that  ho  feels  under  much  obligation  to  their  author  for  his 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject.  On  somo 
points,  however,  ho  is  constrained  to  differ  from  Mr.  King. 
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the  passage  in  Rev.  iv.  3,  -n-liicli  likens  the  emerald  to 
a  rainbow,  as  tliere  are  some  varieties  wliicli  have 
curiously-blended  tints  of  blue  and  green  suggestive  of 
the  rainbow.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  how- 
ever, as  given  above,  renders  it  most  proljable  that  the 
stone  of  the  breastplate  was  the  true  emerald  of  modem 
mineralogy.  There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  true 
emerald,  when  of  any  considerable  size.  In  ono  par- 
ticular position  of  the  light  its  green  colour  is  lost,  and 
it  flashes  the  light  back  like  a  brUhant  mirror.  This  is 
in  striking  conformity  with  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word.  All  the  stones  called  emerald  known  to  the 
ancients  were  green  stones.  This  is  the  only  green 
stone  which  has  this  pecuharity.  The  conclusion  is  ob- 
vious. Some  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  this  conclusion 
because  most  of  the  modem  true  emeralds  come  from 
South  America.  But  the  mines  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
were  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  emeralds  to  the 
Romans ;  and  Mount  Zabarah  in  Upper  Egypt  still 
affords  them,  several  specimens  from  that  locality  having 
been  obtained  by  Sir  G.  WUldnson  and  pkced  in  the 
British  Museum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  mines 
were  largely  worked  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
therefore  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  stone  of  the 
breastplate  was  the  true  emerald.  The  ancients  had 
some  curious  ideas  as  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
emerald  : — "Reduced  to  powder  and  taken  internally  in 
a  dose  of  from  four  to  ten  grains,  emerald  was  accounted 
a  certain  antidote  for  poisons,  and  bites  of  venomous 
animals,  as  well  as  a  remedy  for  fluxes,  the  plague,  in- 
fectious fevers,  haemorrhages,  and  dysentery.  Worn 
externally,  as  an  amulet,  it  was  also  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  a  cure  for  ej)ilepsy,  to  possess  the  power  of 
assuaging  terror,  and  driving  away  evil  spirits — as  of 
assistance  in  childbirth,  and  as  an  infallible  j)reservative 
of  chastity,  to  the  ■\aolation  of  which  it  possessed  such 
an  innate  antipathy  as  to  fly  to  pieces  if  worn  in  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  any  person  transgressing."  In  this 
last  respect  the  emerald  appears  to  have  shared  its 
honour  with  the  oriental  sapphire. 

Closely  allied  to  the  emerald  is  the  berijl  or  aqua- 
marine, which  was  the  last  or  twelfth  stone  of  the 
breastplate.  Beryl  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  kinds 
of  emerald  which  are  either  not  transparent  or  are 
destitute  of  the  bright  rich  gi-een  colour.  This  colour 
is  due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  chromium.  When  this 
metal  is  absent,  or  is  replaced  by  other  metallic  oxides, 
the  rich  gi'een  colour  disappears.  "\¥hen  the  stone  is 
crystalline  and  transparent,  with  a  faint  bluish-green  or 
sea-green  colour,  it  is  called  aquamaiine.  And  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  beryl  of  the  breastplate. 

Topaz  and  chrysolite  next  demand  notice.  In  some 
curious  way  these  terms  have  become  interchanged. 
The  topaz  of  the  ancients  is  the  chrysolite  of  the 
modems,  and  vice  versa.  Bellermann  [JJrim  and  Thum- 
mim,  p.  39)  has  tried  to  confute  this  statement ;  but  his 
reasoning  is  inconclusive  ;  the  balance  of  evidence  lies 
quite  the  other  way.  Besides  the  references  in  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Ezekiel,  and  Revelation,  Job  speaks 
of  the  topaz  of  Gush  (Job  xxviii.  19).     The  ancient 


topaz,  or  our  chiysolite,  is  a  yeUcwish-green  or  greenish- 
yeUow  transparent  stone,  not  unlike  some  kinds  of  glass 
in  appearance.  It  was  found  in  Egypt,  and  .specially 
in  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name. 

Chrysolite  appears  in  the  later  versions  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hebrew  tarshish,  the  tenth  stone,  or  the 
first  of  the  f om-th  row.  Tlie.  translation  of  the  English 
Version,  beryl,  is  obvioiisly  incorrect.  The  finest  kind  of 
chrysolite  named  by  Pliny  corresponds  to  the  Oriental 
topaz,  a  stone  which  the  general  reasons  already  given 
would  exclude.  The  modern  Brazilian  topaz  was  un- 
known to  all  tlie  nations  of  antiquity.  Pliny  mentions 
other  kinds  of  chrysolite,  one  of  which,  distinguished 
from  others  hy  its  lesser  weight,  came  from  Spain. 
Tarshish,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  breastplate  stone,  is 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  from  which  the 
Phoenician  merchants  brought  many  articles  of  com- 
merce. What,  then,  can  be  clearer  than  that  this  Spanish 
chrysolite  is  the  stone  which  the  commerce  of  the 
Phoenicians  brought  in  early  times  to  Syria  and  Egypt  ^ 
From  the  account  given  of  it,  it  is  manifestly  the  same 
as  our  yellow  ciystaDine  quartz — the  Scotch  cairngorm. 

Five  other  of  the  stones  were  different  species  of 
the  ubiquitous  mineral  quartz — viz.,  sardius,  agate, 
amethyst,  onyx,  and  jasper;  and  the  two  sardonyxes 
which  formed  the  shoulder  buttons  are  of  the  same 
class. 

The  sard  of  the  ancients  is  our  brilliant  red  camelian. 
It  was  highly  valued,  and  was  extensively  used  for  sig- 
nets and  carved  gems.  The  finest  apj)ear  to  have  come 
from  Babylon;  but  Egypt  and  Arabia  also  supplied 
numbers. 

The  precious  onyx  is  the  banded  carnelian  often  cut 
across  the  layers  so  as  to  exhibit  sti'ipes  or  spots  of 
black,  white,  red,  or  other  colours.  Some  have  main- 
tained that  the  onyx  was  a  banded  stone  of  two  shades 
— black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  or  some  other  colour,  with 
white  ;  reserving  the  term  sardcniyx  for  those  contain- 
ing three  layers,  one  of  which  was  red — as,  e.g.,  the 
Arabian  stone,  which  was  black  or  blue,  covered  by 
oj)aqiTe  white,  and  then  a  layer  of  vermilion.  Others 
maintain  that  the  distinction  was  based  upon  the  mode 
of  arrangement  of  the  layers :  if  the  coloured  ground 
was  covered  by  wliite  veins  irregularly  disposed,  so  that 
when  cut  these  veins  formed  sometimes  stripes,  some- 
times spots  or  eyes,  then  the  stone  was  onyx ;  but  if 
the  bands  were  in  regular  parallel  strata  one  over  the 
other,  then  it  was  sardonyx.  The  Lapidarium  of 
Marbodus,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  of  which  an  admirable 
translation  is  given  in  Mr.  King's  Antique  Gems, 
explains  the  difference  thus : — 

"  The  sard  and  onyx  in  one  name  unite, 
And  from  their  union  spring  three  colours  bright  j 
O'er  jetty  hlack  tha  brilliant  white  is  spread, 
And  o'er  the  white  diffused  a  fiery  red ; 
If  clear  the  colours,  if  distinct  the  line 
Where  still  unmixed  the  various  layers  joiuv 
Such  we  for  beauty  and  for  value  prize. 
Rarest  of  aU  that  teeming  earth  supxjlies  ; 
Chief  among  signets  it  will  best  convey 
The  stamp  impressed,  nor  tear  the  wax  away." 
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The  true  sardonyx,  consisting  of  parallel  layers  of 
different  colours,  is  a  very  lovely  stone;  it  is  now  much 
used  for  seals,  rings,  &c.,  and  forms  the  material  of 
many  of  the  much-valued  antique  cameos.  Marbodus 
held  a  curious  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  virtues 
of  its  wearer : — 

"  The  man  of  bumble  heart  and  modest  face, 
And  purest  soul  the  sardonyx  should  grace  ; 
A  worthy  gem,  yet  boasts  no  mystic  powers  j 
'Tis  sent  from  Indian  and  Arabian  shores." 

The  first  Roman  wearer  of  the  sardonyx  was  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder,  whose  "  humble  heart,  and  modest 
face,  and  pvirest  soul "  scarcely  bear  out  the  words  of 
Marbodus. 

The  agate,  or  achates,  well  illustrates  the  great  difB.- 
culty  of  determining  accm'ately  some  of  these  stones.  Its 
Hebrew  name,  shebo,  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  a  root 
meaning  "  to  take  prisoner ;"  but  Fiirst  connects  it  vnth 
an  Arabic  root  meaning  "to  glitter."  It  may  also  be 
derived  from  another  Arabic  root  meaning  "  to  be  dull 
and  obscure."  And  thus  etymology  alone  utterly  fails 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in 
the  two  descriptions  of  the  breastplate  in  Exodus,  and 
we  therefore  have  no  further  aid  of  other  usage  to 
guide  us.  It  is  rendered  La  the  Septuagint,  Josephus, 
and  the  Yulgate  by  achates,  axdrr)s.  The  achates  of  the 
Riomans  included  most  of  the  stones  now  known  as 
jasper,  and  a  number  of  other  inferior  coloured  quartz 
gems.  And  the  agate  of  the  breastplate  was  most  pro- 
bably some  variety  of  uncrystallised  quartz,  such,  per- 
haps, as  the  ordinary  Scotch  pebble. 

The  amethyst  is  undoubtedly  the  common  amethyst 
of  modern  science — crystalline  quartz  coloured  by  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron.  The  colour  is  violet,  sometimes 
passing  into  blue.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  what 
is  called  the  Oriental  amethyst,  or  purple  sapphire,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  stone  of  the  corundum  species. 
The  amethyst,  as  its  Greek  name  implies,  was  con- 
sidered a  preservative  against  drunkenness.  Perhaps  the 
Hebrew  name,  derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  dream," 
has  reference  to  a  similar  property.  Pliny  states  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  so  designated  because  it  imitates 
the  colour  of  wine  without  reaching  it.  Water  drunk 
out  of  an  amethyst  cup  would  look  like  wine  and  1)o 
perfectly  harmless.  Wine  drimk  out  of  an  amethyst 
cup  would  be  harmless  clearly  because  such  a  cup  would 
^ae  very  small.  Perhaps  the  ancients  had  some  prevision 
of  modem  amethyst  coloured  claret-glasses. 

Jasper  is  the  modern  chalcedony.  Many  of  the 
known  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  gems  are  engraved 
upon  a  dark  green  variety.  And  this  was  most  likely 
the  stone  of  the  breastplate.  The  iaspis  (Wttis)  of  Greek 
and  Roman  times  included  many  of  the  stones  now 
called  chalcedony,  and  some  of  the  sub-crystalline  kinds 
of  quartz.  Tliere  is  nothing  either  in  the  Hebrew  root 
or  in  the  Old  Testament  references  to  determine  which 
of  these  is  intended.  In  the  absence  of  other  indica- 
tion, the  Egyjitian  usage  may  be  considered  decisive. 

The  fourth  stone,  first  of  the  second  row,  was,  as  all 
admit,  the  carbuncle,  or  garnet.  It  received  the  names  it 
bore  in  classical  writing's  on  account  of  its  resemblance 


to  a  burning  coal,  and  some  curious  and  fanciful  stories 
are  related  concerning  it.  Mr.  King  {Precious  Stones, 
p.  150)  quotes  the  following  two  : — "  A  certain  Grecian 
widow  named  Heraclea  had  tended  a  young  stork  that, 
having  fallen  out  of  its  nest  before  it  was  fully  fledged, 
had  broken  its  leg,  and  the  grateful  bird,  on  returning 
from  the  annual  migration  of  its  kind,  dropped  into  her 
lap  as  she  sat  at  her  door  a  i^recious  stone,  which  on 
her  awaking  at  night  she  found  to  her  astonishment 
had  lighted  up  her  chamber  like  a  blazing  torch."  The 
Syrian  goddess  Astarte  is  represented  by  Lucian  as 
"  wearing  on  her  head  a  gem  called  Lychnis  (lamp- 
stone),  a  name  derived  from  its  nature ;  for  from  it  a 
great  and  shining  light  is  diffused  in  the  night  time,  so 
that  the  whole  temple  is  thereby  lighted  up  as  though 
by  many  lamps  burning.  By  day  the  lustre  is  more 
feeble,  nevertheless  it  presents  a  very  fiery  appearance." 
The  blazing  colour  of  many  garnets  must  be  familiar  to 
all  who  have  seen  them.  The  finest  in  modern  times 
come  from  South  America  and  Ceylon ;  but  the  stone 
is  very  widely  diffused  in  nature. 

The  only  remaining  stone  is  the  leshem,  or  ligure,  the 
first  of  the  third  row.  Concerning  this,  conjectures 
have  been  numerous.  The  fossil  known  as  "  belemnite," 
amber,  opal,  and  the  modern  ligurite  have  all  been  sup- 
ported on  different  grounds.  Dr.  Watson,  in  the  fifty- 
first  volume  of  P/iifosopMcaZ  Transactions,  p.  394,  argues 
for  tourmaline  mainly  because  Theophrastus  represents 
the  ligure  as  attracting  small  particles  of  wood,  iron,  and 
brass ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  tourmaline  possesses 
electric  properties.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  stone  known  as  jacinth,  or  hyacinth — a  variety  of 
zircon — is  the  ligure  of  olden  times.  This  also  is  elec- 
tric when  nibbed ;  and  is  known  to  have  been  in  esteem 
in  Egypt  and  Ai-abia.  It  is  not  much  worn,  on  account 
of  its  often  porous  character  and  the  flaws  and  blebs  it 
frequently  contains.  StUl,  despite  these  defects,  it  is  a 
magnificent  stone  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

The  stones  of  the  breastplate  then,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Septuagint,  come  out  as  follows.  The 
numbers  of  course  go  from  right  to  left,  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  method  of  reading  : — 


3 

Emerald 

(true  but  not 

Oriental). 

2 

Chrysolite 
(modern). 

1 

Sard, 

or 

Eed  Carnelian. 

6 

Jasper,  or  Green 
Chalcedony. 

5 
Lapis  lazuli. 

4 

Garnet, 

or 

Carbuncle. 

9 

Quartz 
Amethyst. 

8 
Agate,  or 
semipellucid 
uncrystallised  (Quartz. 

7 

Jacinth, 

or 

Hyacinth. 

12 
Beryl, 
or 
Aquamarine. 

11 
Onyx. 

10 

Quartz-topaz, 

or 
Cairugonn. 

Josephus  interchanges  five  with  six,  eight  with  nine. 
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aucl  eleven  with  twelve ;  the  Yulgate  interchanges 
eleven  with  twelve ;  the  Hebrew  text  interchanges  sis 
witli  twelve. 

It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  in  the  subsequent  times  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  still  more  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the 
Oriental  stones  may  have  come  iuto  prominence ;  and  by 
their  transcendent  excellence  have  been  pi-ized  beyond 
these  previously  known.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  ei-a  these  were 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  accord- 
ingly we  must  give  a  few  lines  to  the  description  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  apo- 
calyptic vision  of  St.  John.  This  description  is  evidently 
couched  in  a  spirit  of  high  poetic  imagery,  the  idea  being 
to  illustrate  by  the  most  splendid  of  known  gems  the 
brilliancy  of  the  future  city.  All  the  reasons,  therefore, 
which  we  liave  deemed  conclusive  as  to  the  absence  of 
such  gems  from  the  priestly  dress  of  Aaron  and  his 
successors  fail  to  obtain  in  this  case. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said  concerning  sapphire,  sardonyx,  sardius,  topaz  {i.e., 
modern  chrysolite),  beryl,  emerald,  and  amethyst.  The 
two  latter  may  indeed  be  conceived  to  be  the  most  rare 
and  valuable  Oriental  stones  so  named,  though  in  point 
of  richness  of  colour  but  little  is  gained  thereby.  The 
other  stones  demand  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

The  chrysolite  of  St.  John  is  most  probably  the  true 
Oriental  topaz,  a  brilliant  golden-yellow  crystalline  stone. 
The  jacinth  (^vaKiyOos)  of  Greek  and  Roman  days,  as 
its  description  by  Solinus  shows,  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  Oriental  sapphire,  a  stone  of  brilliant  transparency 
and  lustre,  and  of  splendid  blue.  The  description  of 
Pliny  agrees  with  this ;  but  that  of  Solinus  is  perfectly 
conclusive.  He  says  (we  give  the  translation  of  Mr. 
King's  Precious  Stones, -p. 194:^ :  "Amongst  those  things 
of  which  we  have  treated,  is  found  also  the  hyacinthus, 
of  a  shining  sky-blue  colour ;  a  stone  of  price  if  it  be 
found  without  blemish;  for  it  is  extremely  subject  to 
defects.  For  generally  it  is  either  diluted  with  violet, 
or  clouded  with  dark  shades,  or  else  melts  away  into  a 
watery  hue  with  too  much  whiteness.  The  best  colour 
of  the  stone  is  an  equable  one,  neither  dulled  by  too 
deep  a  dye  nor  too  clear  with  excessive  transparency,  but 
which  draws  a  sweetly-coloured  tint  from  the  double 
mixture  of  briglitness  and  violet.  This  is  the  gem  that 
feels  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  sympathises  with  the 
heavens,  and  does  not  shine  equally  if  the  sky  be  cloudy 
or  bright.  Besides,  when  put  in  the  mouth  it  is  colder 
than  other  stones.  For  engraving  upon,  indeed,  it  is 
by  no  means  adapted,  inasmuch  as  it  defies  all  grind- 
ing ;  it  is  not,  however,  entirely  in^nncible,  since  it  is 
engraved  upon  and  cut  into  shape  by  means  of  the 
diamond." 

The  hyacinth  of  the  classical  writers  is  the  blue 
sapphire.  Other  varieties  of  the  same  mineral  are  the 
Oriental  ruby  and  the  Oriental  topaz.  The  three  are 
conjoined  in  the  Lapidarium  of  Marbodus — 

"  Three  various  kinds  the  skillecl  as  hyacinths  name, 
Var3'iiig  in  colour,  and  unlike  iu  fame ; 
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One  like  pomegranate,  flowers  a  fiery  blaze. 
And  one,  the  yellow  citron's  hue  displays  ; 
One  charms  with  paley  blue  the  gazer's  eye, 
Like  the  mild  tint  that  decks  the  northern  sky  : 
A  strengthening  power  the  several  kinds  convey. 
And  grief  and  vain  suspicions  drive  away." 

This  Oriental  stone  is  essentially  different  from,  and 
vastly  more  valuable  than,  the  modern  hyacinth,  which 
is  the  ligure  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  chrysoprase  of  modern  times  is  a  beautiful 
apple-green  translucent  stone  of  the  chalcedony  class. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found  now  only 
in  Silesia  and  America.  Some  old  Egyptian  jewellery 
shows,  however,  a  stone  closely  resembling  it,  but  more 
blue  in  colom*.  Some  varieties  of  Indian  beryl  have  a 
golden  lustre ;  and  Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  variety  of 
chrysolite  which  he  calls  chiysopastus,  dark  blue  with 
golden  spots.  There  seems  no  means  of  determining 
which  of  these  stones  was  alluded  to  in  St.  John's  ^dsiou  : 
the  last  is  most  probable. 

Chalcedony  must  have  received  its  name  from  Chal- 
cedon,  the  place  whence  it  came.  The  only  stone  of 
which  there  is  any  evidence  bearing  this  name  in  the 
time  of  St.  John  is  the  copper  emerald,  which  Theo- 
phrastus  describes  as  found  in  the  copper  mines  near 
Chalcedon.  It  was  a  small  transparent  brUliaut  green 
stone,  rivaUtng  in  colour  the  true  emerald.  The  weU- 
known  ornamental  stone  now  called  malachite,  and  the 
sUicious  ore  of  copper  called  chrysocolla,  are  closely 
allied  to  it.  How  the  name  chalcedony  can  have  been 
transferred  from  a  stone  of  this  character  to  the  milk- 
white  carnehan  and  other  varieties  thaf  now  bear 
the  name,  is  one  of  the  many  puzzles  in  mineralogical 
nomenclature. 

Some  little  difficulty  attends  the  identification  of 
the  jasper  of  St.  John.  In  Rev.  iv.  3,  the  word  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  sardine  stone  and  emerald  as 
descriptive  of  the  Divine  Gloiy,  and  the  walls  and 
first  foimelation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  described 
as  built  of  it.  In  Rev.  xxi.  11,  the  light  of  the  city 
is  described  as  like  a  crystallising  jasper  (lairn-iSt  KpvaraX- 
Kl^ovTt).  This  phrase  has  been  considered  by  some 
as  referring  to  the  diamond.  The  diamond,  no  doubt, 
was  known  in  those  days,  for  Pliuy  desci'ibes  at 
least  four  forms.  But  it  went  by  another  name, 
and  r£  St.  John  had  meant  diamond,  he  would  have 
used  the  right  term.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  word 
crystal  in  connection  with  jasper  is  a  strong  confirma- 
tion that  jasper  itself  was  not  necessaiily  ci-ystalline, 
and  that  when  applied  to  illustrate  the  light  of  the  glory 
of  heaven  the  further  idea  of  crystalline  purity  was  re- 
quisite. Mr.  King  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  dark 
opaque  gi'een  chalcedony  is  the  jasper  of  St.  John;  and 
explains  the  "  jasper  crystallised,"  which  represents  the 
light  of  the  city,  as  "  the  green  of  the  jasper,  brilliant  and 
transparent  as  crystal,  by  which  he  probably  moans  to 
express  the  true  emerald."  But  if  St.  John  probably 
meant  to  express  the  true  emerald,  why  not  use  the 
term  emerald  ?  It  was  as  well  known  to  him  as  jasper, 
for  it  is  made  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  and  is 
named  with  jasper  in  Rev.  iv.     Although  the  original 
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idea  of  jasper  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  green  translu- 
cent chalcedony,  it  is  clear,  as  Mr.  King  himself  shows, 
that  in  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  era  the  term  was 
also  applied  to  a  number  of  other  translucent  stones  of 
different  colours,  or  with  only  a  faint  tinge  of  colour. 
And  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  St.  John  applies 
the  term,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  by  crystallising 
jasper  is  meant  the  biilliant  crystallised  quartz,  and  by 
jasper  itself  some  variety  of  translucent  chalcedony. 

We  may  sum  up  in  modern  terms  the  imagery  of  St. 
John's  vision  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
and  heavenly  city  thus  : — 


1.  Jasper,  or  clialcedony. 

2.  Lapis  lazuli. 

3.  Copper  emerald. 

4.  Emerald. 

5.  Sardonyx. 

6.  Sardius. 


7.  Oriental  topaz. 

8.  Beryl,  or  aquamarine. 

9.  Chrysolite. 

10.  Chrysoprase  (?). 

11.  Sapphire. 

12.  Amethyst. 


The  absence  from  the  scriptural  accounts  both  of  the 
diamond  and  of  the  ruby,  the  most  precious  of  modern 


stones,  is  noteworthy.  Both  words,  indeed,  occur  In  the 
English  Version.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  translation  "  diamond."' 
And  there  is  as  little  for  that  of  "  ruby."  This  word 
appears  Job  xxviii.  18 ;  Prov.  iii.  15 ;  viii.  11 ;  xx.  15  ; 
xxxi.  10 ;  Lam.  iv.  7  ;  and  in  all  those  places  is  given  as 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  penintm.  Some  Hebraists 
render  this  "  corals,"  others  "pearls  ;"  but  the  English 
rendering  "  rubies  "  is  absurd.  The  word  is  absent 
from  all  the  lists  of  gems,  and  nowhere  occurs  with 
distinct  reference  to  precious  stones.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach in  the  Hebrew  to  anything  like  the  Oriental  ruby 
is  in  Isa.  liv.  12 ;  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  where  tho  word 
cadcod,  translated  in  our  English  Version  agate,  may 
possibly  be  this  very  gem.  The  Hebrew  root  means 
"to  strike  fire,"  and  the  cognate  Arabic  word  signifies 
vivid  redness.  But  even  here  it  is  impossible  to  say 
decisively  that  the  ruby  is  meant. 

We    shall   next   consider  minerals   connected    with 
metals,  mining,  and  metallurgy. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

ZEPHANIAH    {concluded). 

BT   THE    REV.    SAMUEL    COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


ni.— THE  PEOMISED   BLESSING. 
Chap.  iii.  9—20. 

!^x5T  is  convenient,  for  purposes  of  study  and 
exposition,  to  divide  this  inspired  poem 
into  three  sections ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  single  poem  with  an  un- 
broken continuity  of  thought.  Our  divisions  are  ar- 
tificial. There  are  no  breaks,  no  pauses,  in  the  poet's 
strain.  He  glides  by  the  easiest  transitions,  with  a 
movement  almost  imperceptible,  from  point  to  i)oint. 
As  the  denunciation  of  judgment  vielts  into  the  caU  to 
repentance,  so  the  call  to  repentance  melts  into  the 
promise  of  good.  In  chapter  iii.  verse  8,  the  prophet 
invites  the  faithful  to  "wait"  for  the  day  of  judgment 
in  an  attitude  of  hope;  and  in  verse  9,  and  the  verses 
which  follow  it,  he  gives  them  ground  and  reasons  for 
hope :  the  day  of  judgment  is  to  bring  in  the  year  of 
redemption;  the  fire,  which  is  to  destroy,  is  also  to 
renew,  the  world.  Hitherto,  the  thought  of  the  Divine 
judgment  and  its  terrors  has  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind ;  now  he  sees  judgment  issuing  in  mercy,  mercy 
rejoicing  over  judgment.  The  storm  is  over  and  gone ; 
the  air  is  soft  and  clear,  the  bow  of  hope  shines  with 
tender  hallowing  radiance  on  tho  clouds,  the  earth 
breathes  her  sweetest  fragrance,  and  the  birds  fill  the 
air  with  notes  of  joy  and  praise. 

As  we  have  followed  tho  prophet  through  the  changes 
of  his  spiritual  mood,  he  has  given  us  many  brief  hints 
of  a  secret  hope  which  enabled  him  to  face  tlie  terrors 
of  doom  without  fear ;  nay,  to  rejoice  and  exult  in  tliem  : 
and  now,  as  his  poem  draws  to  a  close,  he  gives  his 


heart  way,  and  discloses  his  secret  in  words  that  labour 
and  tremble  under  their  burden.  He  had  foreseen  that 
the  clouds,  "big  with  mercy,"  would  "  break  in  bless- 
ing;" and  now  that  the  storm  is  past,  he  beholds 
Jehovah  leading  His  people  as  a  shepherd  his  flock, 
dwelling  among  them  as  a  king  with  loyal  subjects, 
rejoicing  over  them  as  a  bridegroom  over  his  bride 
(verses  13,  15,  17).  It  is  an  aiJocalyptic  vision  which 
passes  before  his  eyes,  a  vision  such  as  was  granted  to 
all  the  Hebrew  prophets,  from  Joel  to  St.  John.  Taken 
in  their  largest  sense,  his  words  predict  the  coming  of 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  the  tabernacle 
of  God  shall  be  with  men  and  "the  nations  of  the 
saved"  shall  walk  in  white.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  admitted 
that  Israel  had  "stumbled;"  but,  like  him,  he  also  re- 
fused to  admit  that  they  had  "  stumbled  in  order  that 
they  should  fall "  beyond  redemption.  Like  St.  Paul, 
he  saw  that  their  "  lapse,"  their  "  trespass,"  was  the 
gain  of  the  Gentries,  and  "  the  reconciling  of  the  world;" 
but  that  their  "recovery"  would  be  "as  life  from  the 
dead."i 

According  to  Zephaniah,  the  first  great  effect  of  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord  would  be  this :  "  Then  ivill  I 
[Jehovah]  turn  to  the  nations  a  pure  lip,  that  they  may 
all  invoke  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  sei-ve  Him  with 
one  shoulder  "  (vcr^e  9).  And  the  second  great  effect 
would  be,  that  the  nations  ivould  bring  bach  the  dis- 
persed 07ies  of  Israel,  "  as  a  meat  offering  "  unto  the 
Lord  (verse  10). 
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Thus  the  prophet  anticipates,  and  casts  into  poetic 
form,  the  very  conclusion  to  which  St.  Paul's  sublime 
argument  conducted  him,  when,  writing  to  the  Gentiles 
of  the  Jews,  he  said :  "  For  as  ye  in  times  past  were 
disobedient  to  God,  yet  now,  by  their  disobedience  hare 
obtained  mercy,  even  so  have  these  also  now  been  dis- 
obedient, '  that  by  the  mercy  shewn  to  you,  they  also 
may  obtain  mercy.' "  ^ 

If  St.  Paul's  statement  of  the  Divine  purposes  be  the 
clearer  of  the  two,  Zephaniah's  is  the  more  picturesque. 
Both  are  sure  that  "  God  hath  shut  up  all  men  to  dis- 
obedience," and  to  the  Judgments  which  wait  on  dis- 
obedience, "  that  He  may  have  mercy  on  all  men ;  "- 
but  Zephaniah  depicts  this  mercy  in  graphic  and  musical 
phrases  whose  charm  lingers  in  the  ear.  Had  he  simply 
affirmed  that  the  nations,  saved  by  judgment,  would 
rise  to  pm-ity  of  speech  and  unity  of  service,  the  bare 
thoughts  would  have  been  beautiful  and  impressive. 
Even  these  thoughts,  however,  are  bettered  by  his  ex- 
pression of  them.  Instead  of  saying  that  men  will  be 
raised  to  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  use  of  language, 
he  represents  Jehovah  as  saying,  "J  ivill  turn  to  the 
nations  a  pure  lip,"  a  cleansed  and  sinless  Hp,  in  order 
"that"  in  place  of  defiling  themselves  with  invocations 
addressed  to  false  gods,  and  with  the  foul  strains  simg 
in  their  honour,  "they  may  all  invoice  the  navie  of 
Jehovah."  Instead  of  saying  that  men  will  be  hai:>pily 
united  in  their  service  of  Heaven,  he  represents  Jehovah 
as  predicting  that,  when  men  speak  with  purified  lips, 
they  will  "  serve  Him  with  one  shoulder ;"  that  is,  they 
will  walk  with  even  shoulders  under  the  yoke  and 
burden  of  His  law,  walk  in  unity,  in  a  happy  consent  of 
obedience,  each  bearing  his  fuU  share  of  the  load,  each 
keeping  step  with  the  rest,  and  thus  making  the  burden 
unburdensome  to  any. 

NovT  speech  is  the  flower,  as  deeds  are  the  fruit,  of 
the  soul.  Our  words  indicate  character,  as  the  blossom 
the  tree.  If  these  are  pure,  we  are  pure ;  if  these  are 
impure,  we  are  impure.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Scriptures 
lay  so  heavy  a  stress  on  the  use  of  the  tongue,  teaching 
us  that  if  any  man  can  "  rule  this  imruly  pest,  so  that 
he  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man  ;"^ 
assuiiag  and  forewarning  us,  that  "  by  our  words  we 
shall  be  justified,  and  by  our  words  condemned."*  To 
have  a  pure  lip  is  to  have  a  pure  soul.  And  the  judg- 
ments of  God  come  on  men  to  make  them  pure — ^pure 
within,  that  they  may  be  purs  in  all  that  expresses  their 
inward  nature.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  reach  their 
end  only  as  they  purge  the  lips  of  men,  and  constrain 
tliem  to  show  forth  His  praise  and  "  loorthily  magnify 
His  holy  Name." 

The  metaphor  of  the  "  one  shoulder  "  is  even  more 
suggestive  than  that  of  the  "  pure  lip."  The  image 
the  prophet  had  in  his  mind  was,  obviously,  that  of  a 
number  of  men  bearing  a  single  burden.  If  they  are 
to  bear  it  without  strain  or  distress,  they  mast  walk 
with  level  shoulders,  no  one  of  them  shirking  the  work 


1  Eom.  xi.  30,  31. 
3  James  iii.  8  and  1. 
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or  tilting  the  burden  on  to  his  neighbour,  each  of  them 
keeping  step  with  the  rest :  in  short,  they  must  stand 
and  move  as  if  they  had  onlj''  one  shoulder  among  them. 
This  image  the  prophet  transfers  to  the  spiritual  region 
of  human  experience.  The  law  of  God  is  a  burden. 
Men  can  only  bear  it  without  strain  and  distress  of 
spirit  as  each  of  them  freely  assumes  it,  as  they  aU 
lielp  to  bear  it,  as  they  walk  in  a  willing  and  happy  con- 
sent of  obedience.  It  is  for  this  end,  to  induce  a  free 
and  universal  obedience,  that  men  are  judged  and 
corrected  of  the  Lord. 

The  metaphor,  therefore,  suggests  three  main  thoughts. 
(1)  That  the  law  of  God  is  a  burden  tohich  men  are 
reluctant  to  assume.  And,  indeed,  to  our  seK-will  it 
cannot  but  be  hard  to  submit  even  to  the  piu'cst  and 
tenderest  will,  even  to  that  Divine  Will  which  moves  in 
the  light  of  an  eternal  wisdom,  at  the  impulse  of  a 
j)erfect  love.  Even  He  who  came  to  robe  that  Will 
in  the  inviting  forms  of  grace,  and  to  give  us  rest, 
warns  us  that  the  rest  He  offers  us  is  the  rest  of 
obedience.^  And  this  obedience  He  admits  to  be  a  yoke 
to  our  unruly  passions,  a  burden  to  our  stubborn  necks. 
Even  when  we  delight  in  His  law  after  the  inward  man, 
we  find  another  law  in  our  members  warring  af  linst 
the  law  of  our  mind,  and  bringing  us  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin.*'  And  how  shaU  we  find  "rest"  while 
this  fatal  strife  goes  on,  in  which  we  are  woimded 
whichever  combatant  wins,  our  flesh  smarting  if  the 
spirit  prevail,  our  spirit  stung  with  shame  should  the 
flesh  prevail  ?  We  can  only  enter  into  rest  as  we  get 
unity  and  freedom  into  oui-  life,  as  we  willinrly  submit 
to  a  higher  will  than  our  own.  And  (2)  we  can  only 
attain  this  freedom  as,  ivith  cheerful  and  unforced 
accord,  loe  assume  the  burden  of  the  Divine  laio,  and 
do  the  will  of  God.  Self-will  makes  us  hateful  to  our- 
selves and  to  om*  neighbours ;  it  incapacitates  for  social 
and  for  spii-itual  life.  He  who  simply  follows  the 
vagrant  and  fluctuating  impulses  of  his  own  will  be- 
comes a  burden  to  himself  and  all  about  him.  Till 
he  voluntarily  curtails  his  own  liberty,  he  has  no  true 
liberty.  He  cannot  make  his  will  law.  If  he  sets  hiui- 
seff  against  the  world,  he  will  soon  discover  that  the 
world  has  a  stronger  will  than  his.  We  must  take  up 
some  burden,  bear  some  yoke,  submit  to  some  law. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  choose  the  law  to  which  we  will 
yield.  And  no  law  is  so  good,  no  yoke  so  easy,  no 
burden  so  light,  as  the  good  will  of  God.  It  is  this  wiU 
which  really  rules  in  human  affairs,  and  therefore  it  is 
wise  to  make  this  will  our  law.  Nor  is  it  enough  that 
we  yield  to  it.  We  must  willingly  and  cheerfully  adopt 
it,  if  we  are  to  be  free ;  wo  must  love  it,  if  we  are  to 
walk  iu  liberty.  Love  makes  all  burdens  light.  When 
we  love  God,  His  will  grows  beatitiful  to  us,  preferable 
to  our  own.  Because  we  bear  the  yoke,  we  find  rest ; 
because  we  keep  the  commandment,  we  walk  at  large.^ 
But  even  so  our  rest  is  not  perfect.  We  liave  become 
a  law  unto  ourselves  by  our  cheerful  adoption  of  the 
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Divine  Will.      We  are  free   because   we   obey.      But 

because  wo  are  free,  are  wo  of  necessity  happy  ?     (3) 

The  happiness  of  obedience  depends  on  the  unanimity 

and  the  universality  of  obedience.     It  is  only  when  all 

men  serve  God  with  one  shoulder  that  the  sense   of 

strain  and  distress  wUl  pass  from  us.     To  love  God  is 

to  lovo  men.     Till  they  share  our  freedom,  it  cannot 

i)0  an  altogether  happy  freedom.     And,  again,  till  they 

love  Him  and  do  His  will,  they  will  put  many  hindrances 

and  temptations  in  our  way,  which  cannot  Ijut  make 

obedience  hard  and  painful  to  us.     Till  then,  the  burden 

must  press  unduly  on  our  shoulders,  because  they  do 

not  take  their  full  share  in  bearing  it ;  because  some 

who  stand  under  it  are  morally  taller  than  we  ai'O,  and 

others  morally  shorter ;  because  many  do  not  keep  step 

with  us.     Only  when  the  whole  world  stands  under  the 

Divine  burden  as  with  one  shoulder,  and  moves  as  with 

one  step,  will  "  the  cross  we  bear,  bear  us."     Only  then 

will  our  freedom  be  a  happy  freedom,  and  God's  statutes 

become  our  songs.     And,  seeing  how  men  suffer  from 

the  sins  of  men,  and  nations  for  the  sins  of  nations, 

'we  may  well  long  and  pray  for  the  time  when  all  men 

shall  speak  with  a  pure  lip,  and  serve  with  a  single 

shoulder;  when  the  promise  shall  be  fulfilled:  "I  will 

give  them  one  heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear 

Me  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  them,  and  of  their  children 

after  them." ' 

One  form  in  which  the  redeemed  nations  wiU  serve 
Jehovah  will  be  this  :  they  will  bring  the  dispersed  and 
rejected  Israelites,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord  who  has 
xodeemed  them,  even  from  the  remotest  regions  to 
which  they  have  been  driven  by  the  storms  of  judg- 
ment, even  "from  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,"  the 
j^file  and  the  Astaboras,  the  outside  limit  of  Hebrew 
geography.  In  this  promise  I  take  the  prophet  to  refer 
to  that  recovery  of  the  Jewish  race  for  which  St.  Paul 
hoped  "  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  had  been 
brought  in."  These  dispersed  ones  ai-e  to  be  brought 
back  by  the  nations,  and  laid  "  as  a  meat  offering  "  on 
the  altar  of  God.  Wiiether  the  prophet  consciously 
selected  the  symbol  of  "  the  meat  offering "  becjiuse  of 
its  latent  suggestions,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  cer- 
tainly no  symbol  could  be  more  appropriate.  For  the 
meat  offering,  we  are  told,  "was  to  be  composed  of 
fine  flour  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil  and 
frankincense,  but  without  leaven ;  and  it  was  generally 
-accompanied  by  a  drink  offering  of  wine.  Its  meaning 
appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words  of  David  : 
*  All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  Thine ; 
all  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
Thee.'  It  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lord,  and 
His  bounty  in  giving  them  [the  Jews]  all  earthly  bless- 
ings, by  dedicating  to  Him  the  best  of  His  gifts :  the 
flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life ;  oil,  as  the  symbol  of 
richness;  and  wine,  as  the  symbol  of  vigour  and  re- 
freshment. All  these  were  unleavened,  and  seasoned 
with  salt,  in  order  to  show  their  purity,  and  were 
shallowed  by  the  frankincense  for  God's  special  service. 


^  Jer.  sxsii.  39. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither  of 
the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  for  sin  and 
the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes  them  for  granted, 
and  is  based  uijon  them."  So,  when  the  nations  bring 
back  the  "  dispersed  ones  "  to  God,  they  also  will  take 
the  atonement  for  sin  and  self-dedication  to  His  service 
for  granted ;  these,  for  them,  will  be  things  of  the  past. 
And  now,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  His  grace  and 
bounty,  they  bring  to  Him  "  the  best  of  His  gifts,"  viz., 
tlie  race  by  which  salvation  came  to  men,  the  race  which 
has  been  "the  main  support  of  the  life  "  of  the  world, 
whose  very  loss  was  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  through 
whom  men  received  the  wine  of  the  Kingdom;  the  race 
which,  from  the  beginning,  God  has  "  hallowed  "  for  His 
"  special  service,"  and  which,  at  last.  He  has  made  pure. 
And  as  they  bring  this  "meat  q^eri)i^"  to  His  altar, 
they  too  wiU  sing,  "  AU  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of 
thine  own  have  we  given  Thee." 

In  verses  11  to  13,  the  prophet  depicts  the  happy 
estate  of  the  restored  Israel,  which,  now  that  it  is 
restored,  sits  at  the  centre  of  a  regenerated  world. 
And  surely  it  denotes  a  singularly  complete  and  con- 
firmed recovery  to  holiness,  that  God  should  be  able 
to  speak  to  them  words  so  comfortable  as  these :  "  In 
that  day  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed  of  all  thy  doings  in 
which  thou  hast  transgressed  against  me ; "  for  shame 
for  sin  endures  long  after  sin  itself  has  been  renounced 
and  forgiven.  He  who  could  say,  "  For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,"  to  the  very  last  broke  into  the  most  passionate 
confessions  of  guilt,  and  would  have  it  that  he  was  "  the 
chief  of  sinners."  That  the  redeemed  of  Israel  should 
have  overgot  the  shame  of  their  former  transgressions, 
implies  something  more  than  that  they  had  ceased  to 
repeat  them,  or  that  God  had  forgiven  them  ;  it  implies 
an  utter  change  of  character — such  a  death  to  sin,  and  a 
new  life  so  hale  and  perfect,  as  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
until  the  Sou  of  Man  shall  once  more  dwell  on  the 
earth. 

Does  not  the  next  promise — "  I  wiU  remove  from  thy 
midst  them  that  rejoice  in  thy  pride,  and  thou  shalt  no 
more  pride  thyself  in  my  holy  mountain,'^ — point  to  the 
same  conclusion,  to  the  same  happy  but  remote  period  ? 
If  pride  be  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  is  not 
.spiritual  pride  the  last  infirmity  of  religious  minds  ? 
When  the  Jew  shall  no  longer  boast  himself  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple ;  when  there  shall  not  be  a  single  secta- 
rian left  to  pride  himself  in  his  exclusive  possession  of 
some  spiritual  gift,  or  on  his  singular  fidelity  to  some 
neglected  truth ;  when  every  man  shall  hold  all  he  has 
in  trust  for  his  brethren,  call  nothing  his  own,  and  value 
all  gifts  in  proportion  as  they  are  common  to  all ;  when 
this  catholic  charity  is  the  animating  all-pervading 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  God,  will  the  Millennium  be  far 
off  ?  or  heaven  itsoH  ? 

Is  it  not  singular,  too,  that  these  people,  so  free  from 
sin  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  of  so  catholic 
a  spirit  that  they  are  pure  from  all  taint  of  spiritual 
pride,  should  be  still  further  characterised  as  "  a  humble 
and  poor  people,"  i.e.,  men  who  are  broken  down  into 
utter  poverty  of  spirit  by  their  conscious  impotence  for 
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aught  that  is  good  ?  It  seems  singular,  but  is  not  so 
singular  as  it  seems;  for  it  is  one  of  the  "  secrets,"  one 
of  the  common  experiences,  of  the  spiritual  life,  that, 
as  men  grow  good,  they  feel  that  in  themselves  there  is 
nothing  good,  that  only  as  God  dwells  in  them  can  they 
do  His  will ;  and  hence,  humble  and  poor,  utterly  dis- 
trusting themselves,  "  they  trust  in  the  name  of  Jehovah." 

As  th*  natural  result  of  their  trust  in  Him,  "  theTj  do 
no  wrong ; "  for,  as  we  are  told  in  verse  5,  "  He  doeth  no 
wrong ; "  nor  can  they,  to  whom  He  has  turned  a  purfe 
lip,  "  speak  lies,"  or  carry  "  a  tongue  of  deceit  in  their 
mouths."  This,  the  promise  of  verse  13,  may  sound 
like  an  anti-climax.  When  we  have  heard  of  a  race 
from  which  God  has  taken  away  the  very  shame  of  past 
sins  as  well  as  the  need  for  it,  a  race  which  He  has 
purified  from  the  last  infirmity  of  the  devout,  and  gifted 
with  that  poverty  of  spirit  to  which  appertains  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  we  hardly  expect  to  hear  of  them 
that  they  neither  speak  lies  nor  do  wrong.  What  have 
they  to  do  with  such  plain  homespun  virtues  as  these  ? 
are  they  not  leagues  beyond  them  ?  No,  nor  ever  will 
be.  Only  as  we  yield  to  the  common  error  which  places 
religion  above  morality,  shall  we  suspect  the  i>rophet 
of  a  descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  plane  of  thought. 
"Religion  is  a  mean;  morality  the  end."  God  reveals 
Himself  to  us  that  we  may  be  like  Him ;  i.e.,  good. 
Men  are  saved  precisely  for  this — that  they  may  no 
longer  speak  lies  and  do  MTong.  Instead  of  sinking  in 
his  flight,  therefore,  the  inspired  poet  rises  to  a  true 
climax  when  he  passes  from  spiritual  graces  to  plain 
moral  virtues,  and  holds  out,  as  our  brightest  hope,  the 
prospect  of  a  time  when  all  men  shall  speak  only  that 
whicli  is  true,  and  do  only  that  which  is  right. 

Of  those  who  have  attained  to  this  high  mark  of 
virtue  he  might  well  say,  "  The7j  shall  feed  and  rest," 
like — so  the  Hebrew  words  imply — a  flock  under  the 
care  of  its  shepherd,  "  and  nom  shall  inahe  them  afraid." 
For  what  want  can  they  know,  what  evil  need  they 
fear,  who  speak  the  truth  and  do  the  right  ?  Wliat,  or 
who,  can  harm  those  who  follow  that  which  is  good  with 
a  single  heart  ?  They  are  beyond  harm,  beyond  fear. 
They  "feed,"  as  in  green  pastures,  and  "rest,"  "in  a 
good  fold ;  "  for  "  I  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will  cause 
them  to  lie  down,  saith  the  Lord  God ; "  '  and  when  God 
Himself  is  the  Shepherd,  must  not  the  sheep  be  safe  ? 

While  he  thus  depicts  the  hajipy  estate  of  the  re- 
stored Zion,  which  he  throughout  regards  as  the  centre 
and  throne  of  a  redeemed  world,  Zephaniah  breaks  into 
a  rapture,  a  prophetic  ecstasy  (verses  14 — 17).  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  impersonated  Israel,  he  piles — 
I  had  almost  said  huddles — word  on  word,  epithet  on 
epithet,  image  on  image,  like  one  in  a  transport  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  express.  Using  the  fond 
tender  epithets,  "  O  daughter  Zion,"  "  O  daughter 
Jerusalem,"  the  Oriental  warmth  of  which  makes  our 
"  Britannia  "  sound  very  cold  and  thin,  he  calls  on  her 
to  "  rejoice,"  to  "  shout "  for  joy,  to  "  be  glad,  and 
exult "  with  all  her  heart.     And,  of  course,  he  rings  the 

1  Ezek.  XXXV.  15. 


changes  on  this  peal  of  words  in  order  to  give  vent  ta 
the  passion  and  tumult  of  his  joy. 

What  does  he  see,  that  he  should  be  thus  profoundly 
moved  ?  He  sees  God  ;  and  for  the  moment  he  is  what 
Novalis  calls  "  a  God-intoxicated  man  " — a  man  filled, 
not  Avith  wine,  but  with  the  Spirit.  He  sees  God 
"removing  the  judgments"  and  "clearing  away  the 
enemies "  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  preparing  it  for  the 
habitation  of  His  redeemed,  sweeping  out  every  trace 
of  disorder,  whatsoever  defileth  or  loveth  a  he,  shedding 
light  through  the  windows  that  have  so  long  been 
darkened  with  cloud  and  storm.  The  city  and  Temple 
being  restored  and  cleansed,  he  sees  Jehovah,  the  Kio-g 
of  Israel,  once  more  seated  on  the  throne,  revealing 
Himself  no  longer  as  "  a  fire  involved  in  a  cloud,"  as  a 
judicial  purifpug  energy  wrapped  in  mystery  and 
terror,  but  as  a  gracious  familiar  Presence,  redeemin.g 
men  from  all  evil,  infusing  into  them  a  saving  health, 
rejoicing  over  them  with  sacred  rapture.  As  he  gazes 
into  this  bright  future,  the  prophet  discerns  that  God 
is  so  manifestly  and  graciously  in  the  midst  of  His 
people  that  the  nations  who  have  brought  back  His  dis- 
persed ones  behold  His  presence  from  afar,  and  cry  : 

"  Fear  not,  0  Zion  !     Let  not  thy  hands  drop  down  I 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  is  in  thy  midst, 

The  Mighty  One  who  saves. 

He  rejoiceth  over  iliee  with  rapture : 

Re  is  silent  in  His  love ; 

He  exuUefh  over  thee  with  cries  of  joy." 

There  are  no  bolder  words  in  Scripture,  and  few  that 
are  more  sublime  in  their  simplicity.  Not  only  does 
the  prophet,  with  the  fearless  audacity  of  perfect  trust, 
attribute  to  God  Himself  the  rapture  under  which  his 
owu  heart  reels  and  faints ;  not  only  is  he  sure  that  all 
human  love  is  but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  love  of  God : 
he  even  ventures  to  take  two  of  the  commonest  forms 
in  which  human  love  expresses  itself  when  it  mounts 
towards  ecstasy,  and  to  transfer  these  to  the  Almighty. 
As  man  in  the  rapture  of  his  passion  is  at  times  dumb, 
finding  no  words  that  will  even  shadow  forth  his  emo- 
tion, and  at  other  times  vents  his  unwordable  rapture  in 
vague  iaarticulate  sounds  and  cries ;  so  Zephaniah  con- 
ceives of  God  as  kindling  into  a  rapture  of  love  over  His 
redeemed,  which  can  find  no  utterance — "  He  is  silent 
in  his  love,"  or  which  can  only  express  itseK  in  vague 
unsyllabled  outcries :  "  He  exulteth  over  thee  with  cries 
of  joy."  The  Eternal  Lover  of  men,  whom  the  theolo- 
gians— not  altogether  untruly,  though  very  insufficiently 
— teach  us  to  conceive  as  an  Infinite  Essence,  without 
parts,  without  passion,  without  emotion,  Zephaniah 
portrays  as  exulting  over  men  with  an  ecstasy  like 
that  of  the  bridegroom  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  and  ten- 
derness of  his  bride  :  even  as  the  Lord  Jesus  portrays 
Him  as  like  a  father  who  runs  to  meet  his  returning 
son  while  yet  he  is  a  great  way  off,  and  falls  on  his  neck, 
and  kisses  him.  And  of  these  two  methods  of  repre- 
senting the  Divine  Nature  in  its  relation  to  humanity, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  prophetic  is  as  much  more 
true,  as  it  is  more  potent,  than  the  theological. 

Yiewed  simply  as  a  work  of  art,  perhaps  the  poem 
of  Zephaniah  should  have  closed  with  verse  17,  since 
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here  it  rises  to  its  highest  point,  soars  into  its  finest  and 
boldest  strain.  But,  like  all  the  Hebrew  poets,  Zppha- 
niah  cared  even  more  for  truth  and  completeness  than 
for  art.  And  as  he  forecasts  that  first  return  from  exUe, 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  in  which  his 
words  woidd  have  a  fii'st  but  partijil  fulfilment,  he  sees 
that,  while  the  nation  rctui-us,  many  of  the  Hebrews, 
scattered  and  bound  in  distant  lands,  will  mourn  tiieir 
exclusion  from  the  Temple  and  from  the  joy  of  recovered 
freedom  and  worship.  And  before  he  closes,  he  must 
say  a  word  of  comfort  to  these  pensive  souls,  "the 
tribes  of  the  Dispersion."  Nay,  even  that  first  fulfil- 
ment was  distant.  Before  it  came  to  pass,  the  whole 
nation  was  to  be  scattered  among  the  heathen  by  the 
judgments  of  God.  And  therefore,  in  order  that,  when 
they  were  pining  in  bondage  and  misery,  they  might 
have  a  promise  to  sustain  their  faith  and  hope,  the 
proj)het  concludes  his  poem  with  an  assurance  that 
all  who  are  dispersed,  all  who  are  "  burdened  with 
reproach,"  shall  be  gathered  and  saved  by  God  (verses 
18 — 20).  As  many  as  seek  Him  shall  find  Him.  As 
manir  as  "  moiim  "  because,  banished  in  alien  lands, 
they  cannot  share  the  joy  of  the  festal  meetings  and 
come  before  the  Lord  in  his  House,  shall  taste  of  his 
mercy,  since  "  they  are  of  thee,"  i.e.,  of  the  faithful 
seeking  Israel.  No  matter  how  infirm  they  may  be,  how 
mnch  a  mark  of  scorn,  how  tied  and  bound,  Jehovah 
wUl  "  deal  loitli  all  their  oppressors,  and  will  save  the 
limping,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed,  "  and  make 
those  who  are  now  "  burdened  with  reproach,"  "  a 
praise  and  a  name  in  every  land  which  now  witnesses 
their  shame."  The  promise  is  repeated  in  verse  20,  '•'  I 
will  maJce  you  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,"  to  show  that  it  is  a  sure  word  of 
promise,  to  give  it  emphasis,  that  it  may  caiTy  convic- 
tion. Once  more,  too,  the  prophet  falls  back  on  the 
pastoral  image  of  verse  13.  "  At  that  time  I  will  lead 
you,"  as  the  shepherd  goes  before  his  flock,  "  and  gather 
you  in  due  season,"  as  the  shepherd  collects  his  flock  in 
the  fold :  for  even  these  weak  and  helpless  ones,  who 
Zimj?  and  are  burdened  and  have  been  dispersed,  are  of 
the  flock  of  the  Lord,  and  will  experience  the  tender 
care  of  the  Groat  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls. 

And  so,  with  this  scene  of  quiet  pastoral  felicity,  the 
poem  closes;  and  Zcphaniah,  whose  earlier  words 
seemed  to  bespeak  a  veritable  "son  of  thunder," 
proves  himself  to  be  a  true  "son  of  consolation,"  oven 
as  the  judgment  he  was  sent  to  denounce  proves  to  be 
an  act  of  sovereign  and  Di^-ine  mercy.  Harsh  and 
severe  in  husk,  in  outward  seeming,  its  heart  is  "  made 
of  tenderness."  It  is  like  one  of  those  fairy  nuts  in 
which,  when  they  could  be  broken,  there  were  found 
lustrous  gems  of  price. 

There  is  one  question  which  the  study  of  Zephaniah, 
as  also  that  of  Joel,  or  indeed  almost  any  of  the 
prophets,  cannot  fail  to  suggest.  Like  their  fellows, 
both  Zephaniah  and  Joel  predict  a  judgment  which  is 
to  come  on  all  nations  as  well  as  on  the  nation  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  beyond  the  judgment,  a  redemption  which 


is  to  embrace,  not  the  elect  people  only,  but  "  all  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell."  Both  the  judgment  and  the 
redemption  are  described  in  terms  so  large,  that  we  feel 
and  are  sure  they  have  not  been  exhausted  by  any  past 
doom  or  any  past  salvation.  According  to  Joel,  "  all 
nations "  are  to  be  brought  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Doom,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  be  poured  out  on 
"all  flesh."  According  to  Zephaniah,  the  Divine 
judgment  is  to  "  sweep  everything,"  and  to  "  cut  off 
Tnan"  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  the  Divine 
redemption  is  to  turn  to  the  nations  "  a  pure  lip,"  that 
they  may  "  all "  serve  God  "  with  one  shoulder."  And 
as  we  read  predictions  so  large  in  their  scope,  we  cannot 
but  ask,  "  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  how  shall 
they  come  to  jiass  ?  " 

To  the  second  branch  of  that  question,  the  prophets 
give  an  answer  which  again  carries  our  thoughts  into 
the  future,  rather  than  into  the  past.  They  speak  of  a 
restored  Jerusalem,  indeed,  and  of  an  advent  of  Je- 
hovah which  seem  to  point,  and  doubtless  did  point,  to 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
and  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  But  even  of  these 
events  they  speak  in  terms  so  large,  that  we  cannot 
suppose  them  to  have  been  exhaustively  fulfilled  as  yet. 
Joel,  for  example,  predicts  (chap.  iii.  17, 18 — 20) : — 

"  And  ye  shall  know  tliat  I,  Jeliovali,  am  your  God, 
Dwelling  in  Ziou,  my  holy  mountain : 
And  Jerusalem  shall  be  a  sanctuary ; 
And  aliens  shall  pass  through  her  no  more; 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  on  that  day, 

That  the  mountains  shall  drop  new  wine. 

And  the  hills  flow  with  milk. 

And  all  the  watercourses  of  Judah  shall  run  with  water ; 

And  a  fountain  shall  go  forth  from  the  house  of  Jehovah, 

And  water  the  Valley  of  Acacias. 

JuciaJi  shall  abide  for  ever, 

And,  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  generation." 

Zephaniah  sees  what  Joel  foi-esees,  and  cries  to  the 

restored  Jerusalem  (chap.  iii.  15 — 17) : — 

"  The  King  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee ; 

Thou  shalt  see  evil  no  more. 

lu  that  day  will  men  say  to  Jerusalem, 

'  Fear  not,  O  Zion  !    Let  not  thy  hands  drop  down  ! 

Jehovah,  thy  God,  is  in  thy  midst. 

The  Mighty  One  who  saves. 

He  rejoiceth  over  thee  with  raxiture : 

He  is  silent  in  His  love  ; 

He  exulteth  over  thee  with  cries  of  joy.'  " 

Can  we  say,  can  we  suppose,  that  these  largo  promises 
of  good  have  been  fiflfilled  to  their  utmost  verge, 
whether  in  the  return  from  the  Captivity  or  the 
advent  of  Messiah  ?  Even  when  the  Lord  Jesus  came 
to  His  own.  His  own  received  Him  not.  Instead  of  re- 
joicing over  Jerusalem  with  rapture.  He  wept  over  it ; 
instead  of  bringing  the  house  of  Judah  an  eternal 
peace.  He  brought  them  a  sword.  So  far  from  carrying 
our  thoughts  to  the  past,  the  words  of  the  prophets 
project  them  into  the  future ;  in  place  of  calling  up  an 
image  of  the  Jerusalem  of  Herod  and  the  Pharisees, 
they  rather  remind  us  of  that  "  new  Jerusalem  "  which 
St.  John  saw  "  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,"  and 
of  that  great  Yoice  which  he  heard  "  out  of  the  throne," 
proclaiming,  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
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men,  and  He  mil  dioell  wiih.  them,  and  they  shall  be  His 
people,  and  He  their  God ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
every  tear  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  pain,  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away."  When  St.  John's 
"  vision  "  is  translated  into  the  region  of  fact  and  human 
experience,  then,  but  not  tUl  then,  wHl  the  City  of  God 
"abide  for  ever,"  the  cynosure  and  sanctuary  of  aU 
races,  and  men  "see  evil  no  more,"  because  Jehovah 
dwells  in  their  midst,  and  exults  over  them  in  the  rapture 
of  consummated  love. 

The  prediction  in  which  each  of  these  inspired  poems 
culminates,  will  receive  its  complete  fidmment  only 
when  all  things,  even  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  are 
made  new.  But  have  there  been  absolutely  no  ful- 
filments of  it  in  the  past  ?  Assuredly  there*  have, 
although,  through  the  unfaithfidness  of  man,  these  ful- 
filments were  only  partial  and  imperfect.  Judgment 
fell  on  Israel  when  they  were  carried  away  captive  into 
strange  lands.  Judgment  fell  on  the  ancient  world 
when  their  captors  fell  beneath  the  pestilence  and  the 
sword.  There  was  a  Divine  redemption  when  God 
moved  Cyrus  to  restore  the  exiled  Jews  to  their  wasted 
land ;  Jehovah  did  return  and  dwell  among  His  people 
when  the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  and  its  services  were  re- 
sumed. And,  again,  there  was  a  Di-vdne  judgment  and 
redemption  when  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  when, 
incarnate  in  Christ  Jesus,  He  came  and  dwelt  among 
men.  Had  the  Jews  been  faithful  to  their  high  calling 
on  either  occasion,  the  redemption  might  have  become  a 
complete  redemption,  and  the  prediction  of  their  seers 
might  have  risen  to  its  final  and  perfect  accomplish- 
ment. But,  though  they  were  unfaithful,  then-  unfaith- 
fulness could  not  make  the  purposes  of  God  of  none 
eifect,  although  it  might  postpone  its  fulfilment.  The 
complete  fulfilment,  the  universal  redemption,  is  but 
delayed,  not  renounced.  And  we  of  to-day  are  looking 
forward  to  the  appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Savioui", 
Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  who,  at  His  second  advent, 
will  perfect  His  work,  and  gather  all  nations  into  His 
service  and  love. 

If,  in  form,  our  hope  differs  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  in  substance  it  is  the  same.  Through  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  interpreting  ministries  of  time, 
we  may  see  that  hope  more  clearly  than  they  did ;  but 
it  is  the  same  glorious  spectacle  on  which  we  bend  our 
eyes.  To  them,  it  would  seem,  the  future  glory  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  single  spot  or  line  of  light.  As  they 
gazed  into  the  future,  the  Divine  events  which  were  to 
fulfil  and  transcend  their  hopes  stood,  so  to  speak, 
behind  each  other,  blending  their  separate  rays  into  a 
common  splendour.  The  redemption  from  the  bondage 
in  Babylon,  the  redemption  commenced  by  Christ  when 
He  came  in  great  humility,  and  the  redemption  to  be 
perfected  by  Him  when  He  shall  come  again  in  the 
gloiy  of  the  Father,  to  repeat  in  power  the  works  once 
wrought  in  meekness — all  these,  to  the  prophet's  eye, 
merged  in  one  great  light  of  hope,  which  made  the 
future  bright  with  promise.  At  times,  he  saw  only 
that  there  would  bo  a  redemption  of  the  world.     At 


other  times,  ho  saw  that  this  redemption  could  be 
wrought  only  as,  in  some  way  he  could  not  define, 
Jehovah  visited  men  in  judgment  and  in  grace.  At 
other  times,  the  undefined  advent  of  Jehovah  took 
definite  form,  and  the  prophet  saw  that  He  would  como 
in  the  likeness  of  human  flesh :  that  a  Man,  anointed 
above  l>is  follows,  would  appear  to  save  the  world.  At 
still  other  times,  he  even  caught  glimpses  of  a  period 
of  suffering  which  must  precede  the  triumph  of  the  in- 
carnate God,  and  conceived  of  the  Divine  Man  as  "  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  and  the  Acquaintance  of  Grief."  But 
these  various  glimpses  and  conceptions  were  blended 
confusedly  in  his  mind.  "  No  prophecy "  that  he 
uttered  "was  of  a  private  interpretation,"  none  was 
clear  even  to  the  seer  who  was  moved  to  utter  it.  He 
was  "  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the  ship  is 
borne  before  the  wind,  and  could  not  clearly  see  whither 
he  was  bound,  even  though  he  was  being  carried  to  the 
desired  haven.  These  holy  and  inspired  men  saw  a 
salvation  ;  they  knew  that,  at  some  time,  in  some  form, 
God  would  appear  to  redeem  the  world.  But,  as  St. 
Peter  reminds  us,^  "  Concerning  this  salvation,"  those 
who  "  prophesied  of  the  grace  "  that  has  come  on  i\s, 
"diligently  enquired  and  dihgently  exj)lored,"  searching 
to  what  j)erson  or  to  what  season  "'  the  Spii-it  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  point,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories 
that  should  follow  them."  And  unto  them  "  it  was  re- 
vealed, that  not  unto  themselves,"  but  unto  us,  "  they 
did  minister  the  things  which  have  now  been  reported 
unto  us  by  them  who  have  preached  the  Gospel."  With 
all  their  diligence  in  searching  and  exploring  the  words 
they  were  given  to  utter,  all  the  Hebrew  prophets 
learned  was,  that  they  were  darkly  uttering  truths  which 
would  only  become  clear  to  the  generations  that  came 
after  them ;  that  their  prophecies  were  parables  which 
only  "  time,  and  Ho  that  shapes  it  to  a  j)erfect  end," 
would  interpret.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  obscm-ely 
felt  that  they  were  gazing  on  many  events,  not  on  one — 
events  divided  from  each  other  perchance  by  broad 
spaces  of  time;  but  they  could  not  distinguish  event 
from  event,  epoch  from  epoch,  the  earher  from  the 
later  judgments,  the  earlier  from  the  flnal  redemption. 
AU  the  seasons  and  events  ran  up  into  a  single  point 
of  light,  which  they  could  not  break  into  its  separate 
rays. 

A  sino-er  wiU  sometimes  sit  down  to  an  instrument, 
and  stiike  a  few  mysterious  chords,  or  pick  out  a  few 
bars  of  melody,  which  excite  only  vague  thoughts  and 
vaguer  emotions  within  us ;  but,  soon,  the  rich  sweet 
voice  steals  in,  uttering  articulate  words,  and  then  om 
vague  thought  and  emotion  take  defijiite  fonns,  and  we 
comprehend  what  it  was  that  touched  and  moved  us  in 
the  prelude.  Not  till  God  uttered  his  voice  in  Christ 
could  men  understand  the  preluding  notes  which  the 
prophets  were  constrained  to  sound,  or  put  clear,  de- 
flnite,  authentic  meaning  into  these  yearning  mysterious 
tones.     But  now,  now  that  we  have  heard  the  voice  of 
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tho  Sou  of  Mau,  we  may  see,  at  least  in  part,  that  "  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets  is  the  testimouy  of  Jesus ; "  and 
that  all  past  fulfilments  of  their  promise  of  salvation 
are  as  nothing  to  the  fulfilment  which  is  to  come  when, 
in  the  Regeneration,  He  shall  both  judge  and  save  the 
world. 

And  hero  we  come  on  the  explanation  of  a  fact  which 
may  have  often  perplexed  us,  viz.,  that  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  their  clearest  Messianic  predic- 
tions, even  when  they  have  some  ghmpses  of  the  death 
of  the  Christ,  and  see  that  He  will  bo  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  nevertheless  speak  of  His  advent  as 
fulfilling  the  world's  hope,  and  ushering  in  the  golden 
age  of  peace  and  good-wiU.  For  they  foresaw  His  work 
as  a  whole ;  they  could  not  detach  the  beginning  from 
the  end,  the  fii'st  from  the  second  advent :  they  did 
not — from  their  point  of  \aew  they  could  not — discern 
the  immense  interval  which  would  elapse  between  the 


sorrowful  opening  and  the   triumphant  close   of  His 
ministry  of  reconciliation. 

Here,  too,  wo  may  learn  how  it  was  that  even  the 
Apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
till  time  had  made  them  wiser,  expected  the  immediate 
return  of  their  Lord.  They  had  learned  from  the 
Hebrew  prophets  to  look  on  His  work  as  a  whole,  as 
though  it  were  to  be  accomplished  in  a  single  age,  in- 
stead of  extending  over  all  ages.  And  hence  it  was 
that,  till  His  Spirit  opened  their  eyes  and  gave  them 
"  understanding  in  the  Scriptures,"  they  could  not  see 
how  patiently  He  would  work  on,  not  taking  the  world 
by  surprise,  nor  forcing  conviction  by  irresistible  con- 
straints, but  winning  the  world  to  Himself  man  by 
man,  and  race  by  race,  age  after  age  ;  untU,  when  the 
centuries  led  in  the  "acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  He 
could  come  again,  not  now  to  be  rejected,  but  to  be 
welcomed  and  acclaimed  by  a  regenerated  woi'ld. 
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PERCHING   BIRDS. 

the  Insessores,  or  perching  birds,  the 
following  only  are  mentioned  in  our 
^^g_^  English  Bible :  the  raven,  swallow,  spar- 
ciAWvs^U/d)  row,  lapwing,  and  cuckoo ;  the  first  three 
arecoiTect  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  words.  The  lapwing 
(A.  V.)  we  shall  show  to  be  the  hoopoe ;  the  cuckoo 
(A.  Y.)  is  probably  some  species  of  sea-gull.  Palestine 
abounds  in  passerine  birds.  Dr.  Tristram  has  enume- 
rated 144  species  (exclusive  of  the  crow  family,  and 
taking  no  account  of  the  many  so-called  fissirostral 
birds,  as  kingfishers,  rollers,  swifts,  cuckoos,  hoopoe, 
and  others)  as  collected  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Hebrew  word  'tsippur  is  onomatopcetic  and  denotes 
any  "chiri)Lng"  or  "singing"  bird;  it  is  generally 
translated  "  bird,"  fowl,''  and  in  two  passages  "sparrow." 
Hence  the  term  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  may 
be  taken  to  represent  finches,  larks,  warblers,  &c., 
which  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine,  though  of 
course  not  found  all  together  or  in  the  same  district. 
"  Owing  to  the  great  varieties  in  elevation,  temperature, 
and  degree  of  moisture  in  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
there  is  far  more  difference  between  the  ornithology  of 
one  district  and  another  than  between  that  of  the  South 
of  England  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  Thus,  the  larks, 
pipits,  and  chats  abound  in  the  hill  counti-y  and  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea.  On  the  maritime  plains  and  in  the 
north  of  the  country  we  find  chiefly  the  denizens  of  our 
own  fields  and  woodland  glades,  while  in  the  Jordan 
valley  we  have  an  entirely  new  group  of  birds,  more 
like  those  of  India  or  Abyssinia,  the  bulbul,  bush- 
babbler  {Crateropus  chalybeus),  orange-winged  grackle 
{Amych-us  Tristramii),  and  especially  the  beautiful 
little  sun-bird  {Nedarina  osece),  a  tiny  little  creature 
of  gorgeous  plumage,  rivalling  the  humming-birds  of 


America  in  the  metallic  lustre  of  its  feathers,  green 
and  purple,  with  brilliant  red  and  orange  plumes  under 
its  shoulders."     {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  204.) 

Distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  raven, 
the  "black  bu-d,"  as  the  Hebrew  word  'oreb  means. 
The  term  is  doubtless  generic,  and  includes  all  the 
members  of  the  crow  family  {Corvidre)  found  in  Pales- 
tine, viz.,  besides  the  common  raven  {Corvits  corax), 
the  brown -necked  raven  (C  umbrinus),i\x6  square-tailed 
raven  (C  affiants),  the  hooded  crow  (C  comix),  the 
rook  (C.  agricolcB),  the  jackdaw  [C.  monedula  and  C. 
collaris),  and  the  Alpine  chough  (Pyrrhocoraxalpinus), 
which  is  found  on  Lebanon  and  Hennon.  Our  English 
red-logged  chough  {Pyrrhocorax  graculiis)  and  carrion 
crow  {Corvus  corone)  do  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
in  Palestine.  In  the  account  of  the  Deluge  a  raven 
was  sent  out  by  Noah  from  the  ark  at  the  end  of  forty 
days,  "which  went  forth  to  and  fro  imtil  the  waters 
were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth"  (Gen.  ytH.  7).  In 
the  Chaldean  story  of  the  Deluge,  translated  by  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  this  bu"d  also  appears.  Sisit,  like  the  patriarch 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  sends  forth  fii-st  a  dove,  then 
a  swiillow,  then  a  raven  from  his  ship.  The  following 
is  the  interesting  passage  : — 

139  On  the  seventh  day,  in  the  course  of  it 

140  I  sent  forth  a  dove,  and  it  left.    The  dove  went  and  searched 
and 

141  A  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 

142  I  sent  forth  a  swallow,  and  it  left.  The  swallow  went  r.nd 
searched,  and 

143  A  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 

144  I  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  it  left. 

145  The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  on  the  waters  it  saw,  and 

146  It  did  eat,  it  swam  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return. 

Transact.  Soc.  Bill.  Archceol,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  1,  p.  222. 

The  Assyrian  word  for  a  "  raven  "  is  a-ra-bu,  or  a-ri- 
bu,  sometimes  a-ri-bu  kha-mur,  i.e.,  "the  black  raven  " 
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(see  Eawlinson's  W.  A.  I.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  37,  44a  and  3&). 
It  is  only  another  form  of  the  Hebrew  'oreb.  The 
raven  and  other  birds  "  after  its  kind"  were  to  be  held 
in  abomination  by  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  15).  This 
bird's  carnivorous  habits,  and  its  readiness  to  pick  out 
the  eyes,  are  mentioned  in  Prov.  xxx.  17  :  "  The  eye  that 
mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  [Heb.  "ravine"  or  "gorge"] 
shaU  pick  it  out."  On  tliis  passage  Dr.  Tristram 
remarks,  "The  expression  'the  ravens  of  the  ravine' 
aptly  describes  its  favourite  resorts ;  for  far  as  it  roams 
for  food  during  the  day,  its  home  is  generally  in 
some  of  the  deep  rocky  glens  or  gorges  with  which 
Palestine  abounds,  and  where  it  rears  its  young  in 
security."  The  raven  is  one  of  the  birds  which,  to- 
gether with  owls  and  bitterns,  the  prophet  introduces 


twice  a  day  to  supply  the  prophet,  thus  giving  them- 
selves needless  trouble,  and  incurring  the  chance  of 
detection,  when  they  might  easily  have  left  him  a 
supply  for  several  days  "  {Speaker's  Commentary,  ii.,  p. 
586).  The  general  opinion  is  in  favom-  of  the  simple 
statement  as  recorded  in  our  own  version,  and  there 
seems  no  alternative  but  either  to  accept  it  as  it  stands 
or  to  reject  it  altogether. 

The  strange  stories  told  by  Jewish  and  Ai'aljian 
writers  of  the  raven's  cruelty  to  its  yoimg,  in  driWng 
them  out  of  their  nests  before  they  are  quite  aljle  to 
provide  for  themselves,  are  entirely  without  foundation, 
as  no  bnd  is  more  careful  of  its  young  ones  than  the 
raven.  To  its  habit  of  flying  restlessly  about  in 
search  of  food  to  satisfy  its  own  appetite,  and  that  of 
its  young  ones,  may  perhaps  be  traced  the  reason  for 


RAVEN  (Corvus  corax). 


into  his  gi*and  picture  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  of 
Idumea  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11).  Ravens  are  in  a  few  places 
singled  out  as  instances  of  God's  protecting  goodness 
to  the  creatures  He  has  made.  "  Who  provideth  for  the 
raven  his  food  ?  when  his  young  ones  cry  unto  God,  they 
wander  "  (Job  xxxvLii.  41).  See  also  Ps.  cxMi.  9 ;  Luke 
xii.  24.  The  glossy  blackness  of  the  raven's  plumage 
is  referred  to  in  the  Canticles  (chap.  v.  11)  :  "  His 
locks  are  bushy,  and  black  as  a  raven." 

The  passage  in  1  Kings  xvii.,  relating  to  ravens 
bringing  bread  and  flesh  to  the  prophet  Elijah  at  the 
brook  Cherith,  has  been  variously  explained,  it  being 
considered  doubtful  by  some  writers  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  translated  "  ravens."  Accordingly,  omit- 
ting the  vowel  points,  the  Hebrew  word  may  signify 
"Arabians,"  or,  retaining  the  points,  it  may  be  rendered 
"  merchants,"  and  in  this  sense  Jerome  and  the  Arabic 
version  understood  it.  But  most  of  the  old  versions 
agree  with  our  version.  Canon  Rawlinson  aptly 
remarks,  "  The  chief  objection  to  Jerome's  explanation 
is  the  improbability  that  men  would  come  regularly 


its  being  selected  by  the  sacred  wi-iters  as  an  especial 
object  of  God's  protecting  care.  Talmudical  wi-iters 
record  strange  stories  about  the  raven,  as  that  it  was 
originally  white,  and  that  it  was  tm-ned  black  for  its 
deceitful  conduct.  As  an  unclean  bu-d  it  was  not 
allowed  to  perch  on  the  Temple,  various  devices  being 
adopted  to  scai-e  it  away.  "  Of  all  the  bii-ds  of  Jeru- 
salem," says  Dr.  Tristram,  "the  raven  tribe  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  conspicuous,  though  the  larger  species 
is  quite  outnumbered  by  its  small  companion  {Corvtis 
umbrinus).  They  are  present  everywhere  to  eye  and 
ear,  and  the  odours  that  float  about  remind  us  of  their 
use.  The  discordant  jabber  of  their  evening  sittings 
round  the  Temple  area  is  deafening.  The  caw  of  the 
rook  and  the  chatter  of  the  jackdaw  unite  in  attempting 
to  drown  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  old  raven,  but  clear 
above  the  tumult  rings  out  the  more  musical  call- note 
of  the  lesser  species.  "We  used  to  watch  this  great 
colony,  as,  every  morning  at  daybreak,  they  passed  in 
long  lines  over  our  tents  to  the  northward,  the  rooks  in 
solid  phalanx  leading  the  way,  and  the  ravens  in  loose 
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order  bringing  up  the  rear  far  out  of  shot.  Before 
retirino-  for  the  night,  popular  assemblies  of  the  most 
uproarious  character  were  held  in  the  trees  of  Mount 
Olivet  and  the  Kedi'ou.  and  not  till  after  sunset  did  they 
withdraw  in  sUenco,  mingled  indiscriminately,  to  their 
roosting-places  m  the  sanctuary  "  (pp.  200,  201).  With 
our  English  word  "raven "  may  be  compared  the  Latin 
corvus,  the  Greek  K6pa^,  German  rahe,  all  of  which 
come  from  the  Sanskrit  Ica-rava,  "  the  bird  which  makes 
a  discordant  sound."  Compare  also  hdha,  "a  crow," 
probably  from  Tcai  (Sks.),  onomatopoetic  "to  caw." 

SPARROW. 

It 'has  abeady  been  stated  that  the  Hebrew  word 
tsippur  is  a  general  one  to  denote  any  kind  of  passermc 
bird.  It  is  always  translated  "  bird"  or  "  fowl "  iu  our 
version,  except  iu  two  passages  iu  the  Psalms,  where  it 
is  rendered  *'  sparrow."  The  Psalmist  complains,  "  I 
have  watched "  (sorrow  having  di'iveu  away  sleep), 
"  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone  upon  the  house-top " 
(cii.  7).  Again,  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  "  The  sparrow  hath 
foimd  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself, 
where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  0  Lord 
of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God."  In  the  'New  Testa- 
ment the  Greek  word  is  aTpovOioi/ :  "  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  "  (Matt.  x.  29).  See  also 
Luke  xii.  6.  Hence  we  infer  that  those  small  birds 
were  commonly  sold  and  used  as  food  in  ancient  times 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  The  lonely  span-ow 
upon  the  house-top  has  been  referred  to  the  blue  thrush 
of  Southern  Europe  {Petrocincla  cyanea),  common  in 
Palestine.  Unlike  our  domestic  sparrow,  which  is  gre- 
garious and  fond  of  associating  in  flocks,  it  is  a  lonely 
bird,  often  sitting  on  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  where  it  utters 
at  intervals  a  plaintive  monotonous  note. 

The  common  house-sparrow  (Passer  domesticus)  is 
found  ia  Palestine  only  iu  towns  on  the  coast ;  the 
Passer  cisalpina,  a  closely  allied  species,  occurs  plenti- 
fully inland ;  but  the  most  numerous  species  is  the  P. 
salicarius,  or  Spanish  sparrow,  which  Tristi'am  saw  in 
countless  myi-iads  iu  the  thorn  trees  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  The  tree  sparrow  (P.  montamis)  may  also  be 
seen  abundantly  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  about  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  per- 
haps this  is  more  esiiccially  the  kind  referred  to  ia 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

SWALLOW, 

The  Hirundinidce,  or  swallow  family,  is  well  repre- 
sented iu  the  Holy  Land.  All  our  English  species 
occur  there.  Besides  these  there  is  the  Oriental  chimney 
swallow  [Hinindo  cahirica),  which  is  common,  and 
does  not  always  migrate,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country;  the  Hirundo  rnfida  (Temm.),  abundant 
throughout  the  country,  visiting  it  in  March ;  the  crag 
swallow  (Cotyle  rupestris),  and  the  mArsh  swallow  (C 
palustris),  "  the  former  a  south  European,  the  latter  an 
Abyssinian  bird,  which  resides  all  the  year  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  wadys  of  rivers." 
Of  the  genus  Cypselus  (swifts),  our  English  swift 
swarms  everywhere  in  summer,  visiting  the  country  in 


April.  The  Alpine  or  white-bellied  swift  (0.  alpinus) 
is  common,  returning  from  the  south  eai'lier  than  the 
other ;  largo  flocks  being  seen  by  Dr.  Tristram  and  party 
passing  noi'thwards  over  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  12tli 
of  February.  "  Its  powers  of  flight  are  amazing,  and 
it  seeks  its  food  at  va.st  distances  from  its  nightly 
roosting-places,  being  a])le  to  traverse  the  whole  extent 
of  Palestine  in  an  hour  or  two."  Then  there  is  the 
GaldiBan  swift  (C  affinis),  which  resides  in  the  Jordan 
valley  all  the  year  round,  not  being  found  elsewhere  in 
Palestine,  though  it  occurs  in  other  countries,  as  in 
India  and  Abyssinia.  This  sj)ecies  differs  considerably 
from  other  swifts  in  its  note,  which  consists  "of  a 
gentle  and  melodious  wail,"  unlike  the  harsh  scream  of 
other  swifts. 

Two  Hebrew  words,  deror  and  acjur,  are  rendered  by 
"swallow"  in  our  version.  The  former  word  occurs 
only  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3  :  "  And  the  swallow  [deror)  a  nest 
where  she  may  lay  her  young ;  "  and  in  Pro  v.  xxvi.  2  : 
"  As  the  swallow  [deror)  by  flying,  so  the  curse  cause- 
less shall  not  come."  The  word  agur  occurs  in  company 
with  another  Hebrew  word,  viz.,  sus,  in  Isa.  xxxviii. 
14  {Ke  sus  dgur  hen  atsaplitsepli)  -.  "  Like  a  crane  or  a 
swallow,  so  did  I  chatter  "  (A.V.) ;  and  in  Jer.  A-iii.  7  : 
"  The  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming."  In  both  these  passages  the  words  crane  and 
swalloio  should  be  transposed,  ''like  a  swallow  or  a 
crane,"  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  sus  or  sis  means  a 
"  swallow  "  or  "  swift,"  and  dgur  "  a  crane."  The  pas- 
sage quoted  above  from  Proverbs  is  obscm-e  as  it  stands. 
Aurivfllius  thus  clearly  explains  it :  "Uti  solent  temere 
vagari,  celerique  volatu  aliorsum  tendere  sic  maledicta 
sine  causa  et  injusto  in  ahquem  conjecta  himc  non 
fcrient,  in  tenues  dilabeutur  auras,"  i.  e.,  As  birds  are 
"accustomed  to  wander  and  fly  with  rapid  course  else- 
where, so  undeserved  curses  hurled  against  a  man  wdl 
not  strike  him,  but  will  vanish  into  thin  air."  The 
rapidity  with  which  an  undeserved  curse  shall  flee  away 
is  well  illustrated  by  selecting  the  deror  or  swallow, 
one  of  the  swiftest  of  birds  in  its  flight.  The  pas- 
sago  in  Jeremiah  refers  to  some  migratory  kind  of 
Hirundo.  To  this  day  swalloAvs  resort  to  the  Temple 
enclosures  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  as 
saf(?  places  where  to  build  nests  and  rear  their  young, 
and  numbers,  we  are  told,  continually  skim  roimd  its 
domes,  while  the  swifts  in  swarms  dash  screaming 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  lodge  in  the  night 
in  the  crevices  of  the  walls. 

Hezekiah  in  his  illness  compares  his  sorrowful 
mourning  to  the  "tittering"  of  a  swallow  [.ms). 
The  modern  vernacular  Arabic  for  a  swift  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  word.  In  Palestine  the  swift  is  a 
rogidar  migrant,  the  swallow  only  a  partial  one.  The 
former  returns  "in  myiiads  eveiy  spring,  and  so 
suddenly  that,  while  one  day  not  a  swift  can  be  seen  in 
the  country,  on  the  next  they  have  overspread  the  whole 
land,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  shriU  cry."  The  loud 
harsh  screaming  of  the  swift  may  have  been  considered 
indicative  of  restless  grief,  and  that  bird  may  be 
more  especially  intended ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
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the  ancients  regarded  the  swallow  as  a  mournful  garru- 
Iqus  bird.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  both  the 
Hebrew  terms  deror  (literally  the  "  free  "  bird)  and  the 
sus — ^the  derivation  of  which  is  uncertain — denote  more 
especially  a  "swift"  or  "swallow,"  though  possibly  both 
terms  may  include  the  bee-eaters,  similar  in  flight, 
note,  and  habits,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  cursory 
observer,  to  many  of  the  swallows.  Of  the  genus 
3Ierops,  thi-ee  species  occur  iu  Palestine — M.  apiaster, 
occasionally  seen  in  this  country,  M.  Persicus,  and  M. 
viridis ;  this  latter  bu-d  being  found  only  in  the  Jordan 
valley. 

HOOPOE. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 
{duhiphath)  translated  in  oui'  version  by  "  lapwing " 
denotes  the  hoopoe  {TJpwpa  epops).  The  word  occurs 
only  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Dent.  xiv.  18,  in  the  list  of 
birds  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Jews. 
The  old  versions  and  commentators  generally  are 
agreed  on  tliis  point.  The  Coptic  hoiikoupliat,  the 
Sp'iac  hiJcupha,  are  allied  to  the  Hebrew  word,  and 
both  these  terms  signify  the  hoopoe.  The  Arabic 
version  reads  luidhud,  and  this  word,  as  Forskal  tells 
us  {Descript.  Animal.,  p.  7),  is  the  modern  name  at 
Cairo  for  the  hoopoe.  The  Talmud  says  it  bears  its 
Hebrew  name  because  its  crest  is  thick.  This  is  true  of 
the  hoopoe,  which  has  a  characteiistic  fan-shaped  crest 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Tattam,  in  his  Coptic  Lexicon 
(p.  16-i),  Avith  much  probability,  we  think,  suspects  that 
the  word  is  Egyptian.  The  hoopoe  occurs  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  In  a  representation  of  a  hippo- 
potamus chase,  this  bird,  mth  the  heron,  spoonbdl,  and 
other  birds,  is  seen  flying  out  of  the  Teeds  as  the  chas- 
seui'  r/jprcaches  with  his  boat  (Wilkiuson's  And.  Ec/ypt., 
ui.  71).  Horapollo  tells  us  that  when  the  Egyptians 
wished  to  represent  gratitude  they  delineated  a  hoopoe 
{KovKovcpav  (coypa^ovffi),  because  tliis  is  the  only  dumb 
animal  wliich,  after  it  has  been  brought  u^)  by  its 
parents,  repays  their  kindness  to  them  when  old ;  for  it 
makes  a  nest  in  the  place  where  it  was  reared,  and  trims 
their  wings,  and  brings  them  food,  till  the  old  birds 
acquu-e  a  new  plumage  and  are  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves, whence  the  hoopoe  has  been  honoured  by  being- 
placed  as  an  ornament  on  the  sceptres  of  the  gods 
{Hieroglyph.,  i.  55  ;  see  Leeman's  Notes.  Compare  also 
Jablonski,  Voces  ^cjijptiacce,  ap.  Script.  Veteres,  p.  115). 
The  Chaldee  rendering  of  nacjgar  turah  (Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan),  i.e.,  "  a  rock  workman ;"  the 
Greek  version,  aypiaXeKTopls,  i.e.,  ''mountain  cock,"  at 
first  sight  appears  to  point  to  some  other  bird  than  the 
hoopoe,  which  frequents  marshy  ground,  ploughed 
land,  dunghills,  rather  than  mountains  and  rocks ;  still 
the  hoopoe  makes  its  nest  often  in  crevices  of  rocks. 
The  ancient  Greeks  also  speak  of  the  hoopoe  as  a 
moimtain  bird.  Aristotle  says,  "  Now  some  animals 
are  found  in  the  mountains,  as  the  hoopoe."  ^lian 
says  the  hoopoe  builds  in  lofty  rocks  {N.  A.,  iii. 
26).  ^schylus  {Fragm.,  291)  calls  the  hoopoe  a  rock 
bird.      When    the    two    lawsuit-wearied     citizens    of 


Athens,  Euelj)ides  and  Pisthetserus,  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  are  on  their  search  for  the 
home  of  Ei^ops,  King  of  Birds,  their  ornithological 
conductors  lead  them  through  a  wild  desert  tract, 
terminated  by  mountams  and  rocks,  in  which  is  situated 
the  royal  a\-iary  of  Epops.  The  rendering  of  "wild 
cock,"  '•  moimtain  cock,"  of  some  of  the  versions,  has 
reference  probably  to  the  crest  of  the  bird,  calling  to 
mind  the  crest  or  comb  of  the  cock  (gqllus).  The 
hoopoe  {Upupa  epops)  is  found  in  Egypt,  France,  Spain, 
and  iu  many  other  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World.  It 
is  pretty  common  in  Palestine,  which  country  it  visits 
in  the  early  spring,  lea\'iug  it  in  the  winter.  In  Egypt 
it  is  very  common,  and  resides  there  aU  the  year.  It  is 
occasionally  found  in  England.  The  ruined  temples  of 
Rabboth  Ammon  and  Baalbek  are  among  its  favom-ite 
resorts.  The  Arffbs  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  hoopoe,  which  they  believe  to  possess  marvellous 
medicinal  qualities  ;  they  call  it  "  the  doctor."  Its  head 
is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  all  charms  and  in  the 
j)ractiee  of  vritchcraft  (see  Ibis,  i.  p.  27).  The  Arabs 
say  also  the  hoopoe  betrays  secrets,  and  that  it  can 
point  out  hidden  underground  springs  of  water.  This 
idea  has  arisen  from  the  grotesque  movements  of  the 
bird.  On  settling  on  the  ground  it  has  a  strange  habit 
of  bending  the  head  slowly  down  till  the  point  of  the 
bill  touches  the  ground,  raising  and  depressing  the 
crest  ominously  at  the  same  time.  Our  word  hoopoe 
is  derived  from  the  bird's  voice,  which  resembles  the 
words  "hoop,  hoop,"  softly  and  rapidly  uttered.  Simi- 
larly, the  Latin  tipupa  and  the  French  huppe,  Sec,  all 
of  wliich  perhaps  come  from  the  Greek  e7roi|/,  which 
is,  however,  not  so  good  a  representation  of  the  bird's 
notes  as  its  deiivatives.  In  Sweden  the  hoopoe  is  called 
Hdr  Fogel,  i.e.,  "the  army  bird,"  because,  from  its 
ominous  cry,  heard  in  the  wilds  of  the  foi*est  (a  "wood- 
land cock"  in  this  case),  the  people  think  war  and 
scarcity  are  impending  (Lloyd's  Scand.  Advent.,  ii.  321). 
The  hoopoe  is  about  the  size  of  a  missel  thrush ;  the 
plumage  is  of  a  light  russet  colour,  wings  and  tail  black, 
■svith  broad  white  bars.  The  long  feathers  of  the  crest 
are  each  tipped  with  black. 

ctrcKOO 

occurs  only  in  the  list  of  imclean  bii-ds  (Lev.  xi.  16 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  15)  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
shalchaph,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  cuckoo  is 
intended.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  the  "  sea- 
gull "  is  the  bird  denoted  by  shalchaph,  and  this  point 
AviU  be  considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  swim- 
ming birds  (Natatores).  The  cuckoo  was  doubtless 
weU  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  its  familiar 
voice  must  have  gladdened  many  a  heai-t  when  it  was 
heard  in  the  land,  proclaiming  that  the  winter  had  gone, 
and  summer  and  flowers  once  more  smiled  on  the  earth. 
Both  our  own  species  {Cucuhis  canorus)  and  the  great 
spotted  cuckoo  (Oxylophus  glandarius)  are  now  foiind 
iu  the  Holy  Land,  the  latter  species  being  the  most 
common  of  the  two.  The  great  spotted  cuckoo  is  an 
inhabitant  of  North  Africa.    Like  our  own  species,  it  is 
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5.7t'i^.j 


HOODED  CROW  {Corvus  coniix) . 


GREAT  SPOTTED  CUCKOO  {Oxijlophus  glatidarius) . 


parasitic  in  its  habits,  depositing  its  eggs,  which  are  of 
the  same  colour  and  size  as  those  of  the  magpie,  in  the 
nests  of  the  magpie,  raven,  jackdaw,  &c.     So  pecuHarly 


characteristic  is  the  note  of  this  bird  as  to  give  the 
bird's  name,  "cuckoo,"  amongst  many  nations.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  kokkv^,  the  Latin  cuculus  or 
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cuculus,  the  Italian  cucco,  the  German  Jcuhhuh,  the 
Sanskrit  koka  or  kokila  (compare  the  Skr.  kuMi,  i.e., 
"the  cuckoo's  note."  Amongst  a  number  of  birds' 
names  in  Assyrian  occurs  the  word  khu-u-qu,  which 


Mr.  Fox  Talbot  takes  to  mean  the  cuckoo  (see  Sir.  H, 
Rawliuson's  W.  A.  I.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  37,  lines  4a  and  54a). 
The  Hebrews,  therefore,  perhaps,  would  have  called  the 
bird  by  a  similar  name. 
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SACRED    SEASONS    (continued). 


I  ROM  the  consideration  of  the  Sabbatic 
Year,  we  turn  now  to  the  still  more  remark- 
U  -iOW  ^hle  sacred  season  of  Israel  known  as  the 
■^-^^  Year  of  Jubilee,  the  provisions  with  regard 
to  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Levi- 
ticus. It  took  place  at  the  close  of  every  seven  weeks 
of  years,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  seven  years  multiplied 
by  seven,  or  every  fiftieth  year.  The  idea  has  indeed 
boen  entertained  by  many  that  the  year  of  Jubilee  was 
each  forty-ninth,  and  not  each  fiftieth,  year,  it  being 
supposed  that,  according  to  a  method  of  reckoning  not 
uncommon  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations, 
the  last  term  of  the  preceding  series  was  reckoned  also 
as  the  first  term  of  the  next.  It  has  been  thought  that 
in  this  way  we  might  best  obviate  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  fact  that,  if  the  Jubilee  were  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  not  the  forty-ninth,  then,  as  the  latter  was  unques- 
tionably a  Sabbatic  Year,  the  land  must  have  lain  fallow 
for  two  years  in  succession ;  an  arrangement  which 
has  seemed  incompatible  with  all  proper  economical 
measures  for  the  welfare  and  even  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  people.  Considering  the  object  that  we  have  before 
us  in  these  papers,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss 
the  question.  We  remark,  therefore,  only  briefly  in 
passing,  that  the  view  commonly  taken,  that  the  Year  of 
Jubilee  was  the  fiftieth  and  not  the  forty-ninth  year,  is 
that  which  has  most  foundation  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  in  the  analogy  afforded  by  other  sacred 
institutions  of  Israel.  Thus  Lev.  xxv.  10,  "And  ye  shall 
hallow  the  fiftieth  year,"  compared  with  xxv.  8,  "  And 
thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee, 
seven  times  seven  years ;  and  the  space  of  the  seven  sab- 
baths of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years," 
is  itself  almost  decisive  of  the  question.  Forty-nine 
years  are  here  expressly  distinguished  from  fifty,  and 
the  fiftieth  foUows  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
forty-nine.  In  hke  manner,  we  read  in  Lev.  xxv.  21,  22 
words  which  must  refer  to  the  last  cycle  of  seven  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Jubilee,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  supposed,  as  by  Ewald,  to  have  fallen  out  of  their 
proper  place  in  the  chapter  :  "  Then  will  I  command  my 
blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth 
year,  and  eat  yet  of  old  fruit  until  the  ninth  year ;  until  her 
fruits  come  in  ye  shall  eat  of  the  old  store."  That  is, 
the  harvest  ripened  in  the  sixth  year,  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  consumed  in  the  seventh. 


was  to  last  three  years,  not  only  through  the  seventh,  out 
through  the  eighth  and  ninth  ;  the  crop  sown  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  year  then  coming  in  at  its  close  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  tenth.  Only  by  such  an  inter- 
pretation can  we  give  meaning  to  the  words  "  It  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years."  Fruit  for  two  years 
would  have  been  all  that  was  required  had  the  Sabbatic 
Year  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee  synchronised.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  three  years  are  spoken  of  simply  to  indicate 
that  there  would  be  great  abundance  in  the  sixth  year, 
more  even  than  would  be  necessary  for  life.  It  is  not 
abundance  that  is  before  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  it  is 
simply  the  means  of  sustenance  for  a  continued  series 
of  years ;  for  he  speaks  distinctly  of  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  eighth,  and  the  ninth  years,  and  of  eating  of  "  old 
fruit,"  the  fruit  of  the  sixth,  during  the  three  last  men- 
tioned. A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  Isaiah 
xxxvii.  30 :  "  And  this  shall  bo  a  sign  unto  thee.  Ye  shall 
eat  this  year  such  as  groweth  of  itself ;  and  the  second 
year  that  which  springeth  of  the  same  :  and  in  the  third 
year  sow  ye,  and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the 
fruit  thereof."  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  these  words 
do  not  refer  to  a  Sabbatic  Year  immediately  followed  by 
a  Year  of  Jubilee,  and  we  do  not  quote  them  as  if  they 
necessarily  did.  Enough  if  they  exhibit  the  idea  of  the 
people's  allowing  the  labours  of  the  field  to  be  inter- 
mitted for  two  years,  and  yet  finding  food.  They  thus 
show  that  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  two  fallow 
years  is  not  so  great  as  is  supposed.  Finally,  the 
analogy  of  Pentecost  confirms  what  has  been  said.  Seven 
weeks  of  days,  or  forty-nine  days,  were  counted  from 
the  second  day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  the  day  after 
these,  the  fiiftieth,  was  the  festival.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  Year  of  Jubilee  was  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  not  the  forty-ninth. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Sabbatic  Year,  it  was  in  the 
seventh  month  that  the  Jubilee  began ;  but  it  began  on 
the  tenth  day,  and  not,  like  the  former,  on  the  first.  The 
tenth  day,  however,  was  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  most  solemn  of  all  the  days  of  Israel's  year,  and 
that  most  closely  associated  with  a  humbled  and  sorrow- 
ful recollection  of  the  past.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  the  opening  and  welcome  of  the  most  joy- 
ful of  all  the  years  of  the  people  could  take  place  on  the 
morning  of  that  day ;  it  would  naturally  be  reserved 
for  the  evening.  Thea  the  day's  "  afflicting  of  the 
soul "  was  over ;  the  great  appointed  atonement  was 
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complete ;  sin  had  beeu  expiated ;  the  way  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  had  beeu  opened  to  the  high  priest,  the 
he;j,d  and  representative  of  Israel,  who  had  entered 
within  the  vail,  and,  as  accepted  in  God's  sight,  had  re- 
turned alive ;  all  transgressions  had  been  seen  symboli- 
cally carried  away  to  the  desolate  wilderness  from  which 
they  should  return  no  more;  and  the  smoke  of  the 
biu'ut-oiforing,  emblem  of  Israel's  dedication  to  the 
Lord,  had  ascended  to  heaven.  Now,  therefore,  joy 
and  triumph  might  well  be  the  order  of  tlie  time,  and 
the  people  would  bo  ready  to  receive  the  glad  tidings 
that  the  Jubilee  had  begun. 

It  was  announced  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the 
trumpet  used  being  the  shophar  which,  in  speaking  of 
the  serv^ces  of  the  first  day  of  the  month,  we  have 
already  described.  It  was  the  token  of  God's  peculiar 
presence  among  His  people,  yet  His  presence  not  merely 
in  favour  and  grace,  but  His  presence  as  He  is,  in  the 
completeness  of  His  character,  and  therefore  also  in  the 
holiness  of  His  natiu'e,  in  the  awf  uluess  of  His  attributes, 
in  the  terribleuess  of  His  judgments.  Even  the  Jubilee 
Tear  was  not  to  be  introduced  with  sounds  associated 
only  with  feasting  or  with  privilege;  and  as  the  long, 
clear,  shrill  notes  of  the  shophar  were  poured  forth  by 
the  priests  from  the  Temple  heights — that  streaming 
sound  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  true  root  of  the 
word  Jobel  or  Jubilee — the  people  were  reminded  that, 
whatever  tJieir  mirth,  it  must  be  mixed  with  trembling ; 
that,  whatever  the  grace  proclaimed,  it  was  still  the 
grace  of  one  who  was  also  a  consuming  fire. 

The  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  Tear  of  Jubilee 
were  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Sabbatic 
Tear,  but  in  others  were  much  more  important  and  re- 
markable. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  former  year,  as  in  the  latter, 
the  soil  was  to  lie  uncultivated.  The  people  are  en- 
joined neither  to  sow,  nor  to  reap  that  which  groweth 
of  itself,  nor  to  gather  the  grapes  of  their  undressed 
vines;  the  meaning  of  this  injunction,  as  we  saw  in 
speaking  of  the  Sabbatic  Tea:*,  being  not  that  they 
were  not  to  use  such  things  as  might  thus  be  gathered 
for  food — they  are  rather  expressly  enjoined  to  do 
so — but  that  they  are  not  to  gather  them  as  if  they 
were  their  own  individual  harvest.  They  were  to  be 
the  common  property  of  all,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
of  the  master  and  the  servant,  of  the  game,  and  oven  of 
the  wild  beasts  that  might  bo  found  in  the  land. 

In  the  second  place,  every  Israelite  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  to  alienate  his 
paternal  inheritance  was  now  permitted  to  return  to  it. 
It  was  lawful,  indeed,  to  redeem  such  a  property  at  any 
time.  If  the  person  who  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  parting  with  it  had  a  friend  able  to  do  this,  provi- 
sion was  made  in  the  law  for  the  restoration  of  what 
had  been  sold.  Its  value  was  determined  according  to 
a  prescribed  scale,  and  the  purchaser  was  obliged  to 
accept  tills  value,  and  to  give  back  the  land.  It  often  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  seller's  relations  were  as  poor 
as  himself.  Then  the  Jubilee  Tear  came  in  with  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  that  it  was  the  redeemer.    The 


land  returned  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  year,  and 
that  without  price,  to  its  original  proprietor.  In  reality, 
it  had  never  been  sold,  according  to  the  sense  attached 
by  us  to  that  exi^ression ;  it  was  only  the  products  of 
it  for  the  number  of  years  intervening  between  the  date 
of  sale  and  the  Jubilee  tliat  had  come  into  the  market. 
The  price,  therefore,  varied  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  these  years ;  and  by  the;  time  the  period  of  redemption 
arrived,  the  purchaser  had  obtained  a  full  equivalent  for 
his  money.  Upon  this  point,  accordingly,  the  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  laAV  were  extremely  defiuite  and  precise  : 
"And  if  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buycst 
ought  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one 
another  :  according  to  the  number  of  years  after  the 
jubilee  thou  shalt  buy  of  thy  neighbour,  and  according 
unto  the  number  of  years  of  the  fruits  he  shall  sell  unto 
thee  :  according  to  the  multitude  of  years  thou  shalt 
increase  the  price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  fewness 
of  years  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it :  for  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell 
unto  thcc ;"  while  the  ground  of  this  provision,  which 
lay  in  the  anxiety  of  the  law  to  guard  against  oppression, 
is  given  in  the  next  following  words  :  "  Te  shall  not 
therefore  oppress  one  another ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy 
God :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  "  (Lev.  xxv.  14 — 17). 
There  were,  indeed,  two  exceptions  to  the  operation  of 
this  part  of  the  law  of  the  Jubilee,  which,  however,  only 
illustrate  more  fully  the  natm-e  of  the  principle  involved. 
The  first  of  these  had  relation  to  the  houses  in  waUed 
cities,  permission  to  redeem  which  lasted  only  for  a  year 
after  the  sale.  If  they  were  not  redeemed  within  that 
time,  they  were  "  established  for  ever  to  him  that  bought 
them  throuerhout  aU  venerations,"  and  they  did  not  go 
out  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  29,  30).  Houses  of  the 
villages,  again,  which  had  no  wall  round  about  them,  were 
counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country.  They  might  both 
be  redeemed  at  any  time,  and  they  went  out  in  the  Ju- 
bilee (v.  31).  The  reason  of  the  exception  is  thus  ob- 
vious. Those  houses  in  walled  cities  had  no  particular 
connection  with  the  land.  They  would  be  inhabited, 
not  by  agricultural  labourers,  but  by  different  classes 
of  artisans,  perhaps  often,  as  has  been  conjectixred,  by 
foreigners.  To  them,  therefore,  a  law  purely  rural  in 
its  character,  and  founded,  as  we  shall  see,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  this  nature,  did  not  apply.  The  houses  of  the 
Le^'ites  in  cities  were  the  only  ones  that  did  not  come 
under  this  rule  (Lev.  xxv.  32,  33).  The  second  excep- 
tion had  reference  to  the  case  Of  land  the  value  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  or  sanctified.  Then 
the  produce  of  the  land  belonged  to  God  imtil  the  Tear 
of  Jubilee.  It  might,  however,  be  redeemed  at  any 
moment  up  till  that  time,  by  adding  to  its  value  a  fifth 
part.  But  if  while  not  so  redeemed  the  original  owner 
sold  it  agam  to  another  man,  thus  endeavouring  to  re- 
coup himself  whUe  still  retaining  the  benefit  of  his  vow, 
then  it  could  bo  redeemed  no  more ;  it  was  holy  unto 
the  Lord  as  a  thing  devoted;  the  possession  thereof 
was  to  bo  tho  priest's  (Lev.  xxvii.  14 — 21).  These  ex- 
ceptions, it  will  be  observed,  confii-m  instead  of  over- 
tm-ning  tho  general  principle.     If  the  latter  does  not 
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seem  to  do  so,  it  is  only  iu  appearance,  for  it  is  obvious 
tliat  the  Israelite  who  thus  loses  the  ordinary  privilege 
of  the  Jubilee  loses  it  simply  because,  by  fraudulent 
conduct  in  a  sacred  transaction  between  himself  and 
God,  he  has  forfeited  his  title  to  Israel's  privileges.  The 
general  ride  remained  intact  alike  in  its  principle  and 
application.  An  inheritance  in  land,  or  iu  houses  con- 
nected with  land,  which  had  been  sold  through  poverty, 
returned  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee  to  the  original  and 
hereditary  owner. 

In  the  third  place,  all  Israelites  who  had  been  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  sell  themselves  to  another  were  set 
free  in  the  JubUee  :  "  And  if  thy  brother  that  dweUeth 
by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee ;  thou  shalt 
not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bondservant :  but  as  an 
hired  sei^vant,  and  as  a  sojourner,  he  shaU  be  with  thee, 
and  shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubUee  :  and  then 
shall  he  depart  from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children 
with  him,  and  shall  return  imto  his  own  family,  and 
unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return  "  (Lev. 
XXV.  39 — 41).  It  was,  indeed,  another  provision  of  the 
Mosaic  law  that  no  Israelite  could  sell  himself  into 
servitude  for  a  longer  period  than  six  years  (Exod.  xxi. 
2) ;  and  it  was  even  provided  that  when  he  thus  went 
out  of  bondage  in  the  seventh  year  he  was  not  to  go 
empty-handed,  but  with  his  wants  liberally  supplied 
(Deut.  XV.  13 — 15).  The  pecuHarity  of  the  law  of  the 
Jubilee  was  that  when  it  fell  it  at  once  interrupted  the 
jjeriod  of  service,  even  although  the  six  years  had  not 
expired.  As  his  old  possession  then  returned  to  him, 
the  Israelite  received  also  his  freedom  to  enjoy  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  debts  were  remitted  or  cancelled  during  the 
Tear  of  Jubilee.  The  law  says  nothing  on  the  point, 
any  remission  of  debt  being  connected  iu  it  with  the 
Sabbatic  Tear.  It  is  probable  enough  that  debts  for 
which  land  had  been  pledged  were  then  cancelled,^  as, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  so  the  Israelite  could  not  have 
been  said,  in  the  fuU  meaning  of  the  words,  to  have  re- 
ceived again  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  But  if  so, 
this  cancelling  of  debt  is  really  a  part  of  the  general 
principle  involved  in  the  restoration  of  the  soil,  and  we 
need  take  no  further  notice  of  it  iu  itself. 

We  turn  to  the  purport  and  meaning  of  the  institu- 
tion the  particulars  of  which  we  have  been  explaining. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Sabbatic  Tear,  the  ground  of  it  is 
to  be  sought  not  in  merely  civil  or  economical,  but  in  re- 
ligious considerations.  It  may  have  answered  all  of  the 
former  purposes  enumerated  by  Michaelis.  It  may 
have  perpetuated  equality;  made  it  impossible  to  be 
born  to  absolute  poverty ;  retained  the  Israelites  in  their 
own  land  by  cutting  off  poverty,  the  great  cause  of  emi- 
gration ;  encouraged  marriage ;  secured  a  better  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil ;  and  strengthened  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
AH  this  it  may  have  done,  but  its  essential  pzinciple 
and  aim  must  be  sought  in  something  higher.  It  is 
distinctly  declared  that  the  Jubilee  was  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  be  "holy"  (Lev.  xxv.  12).     Its  most  im- 
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portant  arrangement  was  enforced  by  the  cousiu;  ,ation, 
"  Thou  shalt  fear  thy  God  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God '' 
(Lev.  xxv.  17).  Tlie  special  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
was  promised  to  the  soil  in  preparation  for  the  period 
during  which  it  was  to  lie  fallow  (verse  21).  When  allu- 
sion is  made  to  it  in  the  prophets,  it  is  iu  such  a  way  as 
to  imply  that  the  obsei-vance  of  the  year  was  a  token 
of  Israel's  faithfidness  to  its  covenant,  its  neglect  of  it 
the  reverse  (Isa.  xxxvii.  30).  When  the  foimdation  ef 
its  ordinances  is  given,  it  is  placed  iu  the  relation  of 
the  Israehtes  to  God  rather  thau  one  another  (Lev.  xxv. 
23,  42).  And,  above  all,  it  constitutes  one  of  those 
great  sabbatic  institutions  which  were  invested  with  a 
character  of  pecidiar  sacredness. 

The  first  and  leading  idea  of  the  yvur,  then,  was  the 
restoration  of  Israel  as  a  whole  to  the  position  in  which 
God  had  originally  placed  it,  auci  that  alike  in  regard 
to  worldly  possessions  and  personal  freedom.  In  both 
of  these  respects  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  fall 
back  into  a  condition  of  selfish  grasping  on  the  one 
hand,  of  hopeless  destitution  and  misery  upon  the  other. 
Upon  these  the  Jubilee  was  to  place  a  salutary  check, 
and  to  renew  from  period  to  period  the  original  ar- 
rangement appointed  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Almighty,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  people. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  land,  the  principle  upon  which 
it  returned  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  to  its  former  owner 
was  that  it  was  God's  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  Israel  had  never 
received  it  to  be  a  possession  of  its  own.  It  had  been 
originally  distributed  among  the  people  by  lot  (Numb, 
xxvi.  52 — 56 ;  xxxiii.  54),  and  God's  absolute  proprietor- 
ship in  it  had  thus  been  recognised.  It  was  His,  there- 
fore, to  give  it  again  in  a  manner  consistent  with  just 
and  equitable  dealing  towards  those  who  had  first  re- 
ceived it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  persons  of  the 
Israehtes  were  not  their  own.  God  was  no  less  pro- 
prietor of  them  than  of  the  soU.  They  were  His  servants, 
whom  He  had  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Lev.  xxv.  42,  55),  and  He  had  a  right,  therefore,  to 
restore  to  them,  in  a  manner  again  consistent  with  jus- 
tice and  equity,  the  freedom  which  they  had  at  any  time 
forfeited.  This  then  was  what  He  did.  Every  fiftieth 
year  He  gave  back  to  the  man  who  had  been  obhged  to 
alienate  it  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  and  broke  the 
bonds  in  which  he  might  have  been  held  captive  for  a 
season.  He  restored  the  whole  economy  of  the  state  to 
what  it  was  at  the  first,  that  thus  the  covenant  of  the 
people  with  Him  might  be  placed  upon  its  oiiginal  foot- 
ing, and  that,  with  all  their  early  advantages,  a  new  era 
in  their  history  might  begin. 

These  two  blessings,  recoveiy  of  his  inheritance  and 
of  freedom,  were  probably  the  gi'eatest  that  an  Israehte 
could  have  bestowed  upon  him.  As  to  the  first,  we 
know  from  the  history  of  Naboth  with  what  deep 
attachment  the  land  of  the  family  was  regarded,  "  The 
Lord  forbid  it  me,"  was  the  reply  even  to  a  king's  re- 
quest, "  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers 
unto  thee  "  (1  Kings  xxi.  3) ;  and  another  illustration  of 
the  same  kind  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  (Numb,  xxxvi.  7,  &c.).    As  to  the  second 
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of  these  points,  again,  the  spirit  of  tlie  JeAvs  appears  in 
the  answer  given  on  one  occasion  to  our  Lord  :  "  We  be 
Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man  "  (John  viii.  33). 

Great,  however,  as  these  blessings  were,  it  will  not  do 
to  rest  in  them  as  the  sole  characteristics  of  the  JubUee 
Tear,  or  to  think  of  them  only  in  then-  relation  to  the 
state.  The  sabbatic  character  of  the  year,  the  provision 
with  regard  to  the  resting  of  the  soil,  the  common  right 
given  to  its  produce,  the  warnings  agauist  oppressing  a 
brother,  together  with  the  ground  upon  which  they  are 
foimded — points  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
connection  with  the  Sabbatic  Tear — show  us  that  even 
the  outward  blessings  of  restoration  to  a  paternal  in- 
heritance and  of  bodily  freedom  were  connected  not  so 
much  -with  the  ci\dl  as  with  the  theocratic  relation  of  the 
l^eople  to  God  and  one  another.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
year,  in  short,  was  restoration  to  the  blessings  of  God's 
covenant  of  love  in  their  first  freshness  and  fulness. 
Israel  was  brought  to  experience  knew  all  the  pri\-ileges 
of  His  redeemed.  The  earth  brought  forth  its  fruits 
for  their  sake,  without  being  cultivated  Ln  the  sweat  of 
the  brow.  The  primeval  curse  seemed  for  the  time  re- 
moved. Israel  walked  among  the  trees  of  the  garden 
with  the  feeling  that  the  Almighty  was  in  its  midst,  and 
it  was  not  afraid.  Thus  it  must  have  been  a  glad  and 
joyful  day  when,  as  pardoned  and  accepted  through  the 
atonement  that  had  been  offered,  the  "  afflicting  of  the 
soul "  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  shrill  sound  of 
the  Jubilee  trumpets  proclaimed  that  the  season  of 
deliverance  was  come. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  inquire  into  the  Fulfikneut 
of  the  year  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Here,  for- 
tunately, we  have  little  difficulty.  The  allusions  to  the 
year  both  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  iu 
the  words  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  in  the  New,  guide 
us  to  a  conclusion.  Thus,  for  example,  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  reference  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,2:"  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  beca\ise  the  Lord  hath 
•anointed  me  to  i)reacli  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
tliem  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord."  A  similar  reference  is  to  be  found  in  Ezek. 
xlvi.  16 — IS.  where  the  prophet  is  engaged  in  picturing 
the  glory  of  Messianic  times,  and  where,  in  a  figui'e 
drawn  from  the  Tear  of  Jubilee,  he  points  out  the 
weU-ordered  condition,  the  justice,  and  freedom  from 
oppression,  that  were  to  characterise  the  coming  pei-iod 
of  grace  and  glory.  Tlie  references  to  the  Jubilee  Tear 
thus  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  taken  up  again 
-and  applied  in  the  New.  Tims  it  is  that  our  Lord,  in 
His  first  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  appro- 
priated to  Himself  the  language  of  Isaiah  when,  having 
read  the  passage  from  that  prophet  which  we  liave 
already  quoted.  He  closed  the  book  and  gave  it  again  to 
the  minister,  and  "  began  to  say  unto  them,  Tliis  day  is 
this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears  "  (Luke  iv.  21). 
Thus  it  is  tliat  St.  Peter,  in  Acts  iii.  19—21,  exclaims, 
*'  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  thai  your  sins 


may  be  blotted  out,  that  so  times  of  refreshing  may 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  he  may 
send  Jesus  the  Christ  which  was  before  appointed  for 
you  :  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began ;"  words  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refer  to 
anything  else  than  the  ideas  imperfectly  expressed  in 
the  Tear  of  Jubilee.  And  thus  also  it  is  that  St.  Paul 
must  be  understood  to  have  the  same  year  in  his  eye  as 
the  fig^ire  of  better  things,  when  in  writing  to  the  Romans 
(viii.  19 — 21),  he  says,  "  For  the  earnest  expectation  of 
the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God.  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the 
same  in  hope,  because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;  "  and,  in  wi-iting 
to  the  Ephesians  (i.  13,  14)  :  "  In  whom  also  after  that 
ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise, which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  uutU  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  possession." 

Passages  such  as  these  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  our 
minds  that,  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  the 
Tear  of  Jubilee  has  its  fulfilment  in  the  idea  of  the  re- 
stitution of  all  things.  Man  cannot  believe  that  his 
first  estate  was  one  only  of  fetichism  and  degi'adation 
or  that  his  histoiy  has  been  one  simply  of  long  and  slow 
progress  upwards.  He  must  look  back  to  a  golden  era 
to  a  bright  primeval  age,  when  sin  and  misery  played 
no  such  part  on  eai-tli  as  they  do  now.  Scripture  con- 
firms the  idea,  and,  in  beautiful  though  brief  touches  of 
the  sacred  historian's  pen,  shows  us  what  this  state  was 
before  the  Fall.  Of  that  state,  then,  we  bear  the  traces  in 
us  stLU.  Even  on  the  shore  of  this  world  we  pick  up 
shells  which,  when  we  put  them  to  our  ear,  are  fidl  of 
the  echoes  of  that  far-off  land  and  distant  day.  "We 
long  after  it  again,  and  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  long- 
ing shall  be  fulfilled.  It  is  so,  in  part  at  least,  even  now. 
The  dispensation  under  which  we  live  is  the  true  Jubilee 
Tear ;  in  its  idea,  a  time  of  refreshing  and  restoration 
of  all  tilings. 

For,  in  the  first  i)lace,  the  gifts  of  God  distributed 
Avith  "  lavish  kindness  "  to  the  believer  are  recognised 
as  His,  and  are  enjoyed  as  blessings  of  a  Father's  hand. 
We  have  not  to  toil  for  them  as  if  obtaining  them  were 
the  gi'eat  business  of  life.  Nor,  when  we  do  obtain 
them,  can  we  regard  them  as  things  gained  in  the  sweat 
of  our  own  face  alone,  and  which  we  may  lawfully  ust; 
only  for  ourselves.  They  are  free  as  the  air,  they  sprint 
up  as  the  grass,  they  shine  around  us  as  the  light.  There- 
fore the  Christian  enters  into  the  spirit  of  his  Father  in 
heaven,  ^-iews  man  and  beast  and  nature  -with,  love,  and 
distributes  to  all  as  he  lias  opportunity  and  means.  The 
labour  of  life  is  lightened  to  him,  the  bitterness  of  its 
burden  is  sweetened,  the  quick  pulse  beats  more  gently, 
and  the  hot  brow  is  cooled.  Thorns  and  thistles  may 
still  be  in  part  around  him,  but  they  are  gi-adually  dis- 
appearing. Tlie 'earth  is  again  become  a  garden,  an 
Eden,  full  of  trees  beneath  whose  shadow  he  sits  with 
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great  delight,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  sweet  unto  his 
taste. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Christian  has  restored  to  him 
the  inhei'itance  which  he  had  lost,  and  which,  left  to 
himself,  he  could  never  have  regained.  That  inheritance 
was  God.  It  was  forfeited  by  sin,  and  man  wandered 
only  farther  and  farther  from  it,  not  liking  to  retain 
God  in  his  knowledge,  and  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind.  But  the  Gospel  message  comes,  is  received, 
enters  into  the  heart,  becomes  a  living  power  within  the 
soul,  and  man  learns  immediately  that  the  long-lost  in- 
heritance of  God's  children  is  once  more  his.  He  is  no 
more  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  or  an  alien 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  but  a  fellow- citizen 
with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.  He  re- 
ceives the  spirit  of  adoption  by  which  he  cries,  "  Abba 
Father."  He  has  been  brought  back  to  his  Father's 
house,  and  he  rests  in  the  assurance  that  the  grace 
which  has  recalled  him  will  never  again  let  him  go. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Christian  is  now  again  free. 
In  Christ  Jesus,  God  is  a  Father  to  him,  God  is  love, 
and  love  becomes  the  animating  principle  of  his  new 
obedience.  The  commandments,  once  thought  by  him 
so  hard  a  task,  he  feels  to  be  no  longer  grievous.  The 
holiness  once  shunned  by  him  he  now  aspires  after  as 
that  which  alijne  brings  true  happiness  to  the  soul. 
The  path  once  thought  by  him  to  bo  fuU  only  of  diffi- 


culty and  trial  he  now  finds  to  be  a  light  and  gladsome 
path,  where  "  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  his  strength."  And 
with  no  fear  and  no  anxiety,  with  a  pacified  conscience 
and  a  heart  rejoicing  in  the  smiles  of  a  reconciled  God, 
he  passes  along,  the  freeman  of  the  Lord,  to  Zion.  The 
Son  has  made  him  free,  and  he  is  free  indeed. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  as  yet  ideally  enjoyed  by 
Christians.  They  have  part,  but  they  have  not  the 
whole,  in  actual  experience.  Therefore  the  true  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Jubilee,  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  everything 
it  symbolised  to  Israel,  is  still  future.  It  awaits  us 
there  where,  that  which  is  perfect  being  come,  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 

Such,  then,  is  to  the  followers  of  Christ  the  fulfilment 
of  Israel's  Jubilee.  No  doubt,  we  can  but  faintly  imagine 
those  longings  with  which  the  Jew  of  old  would  look 
forward  to  the  coming  of  a  year  that  returned  only 
twice  in  a  century,  and  which  few  of  them  could  expect 
to  see  more  than  once.  But,  however  deep  we  may 
imagine  these  longings  to  have  been,  and  however  great 
the  joy  with  which  the  sound  of  the  shophar  would  be 
hailed  as  it  re-echoed  from  one  mountain  and  valley  and 
town  and  cottage  to  another,  it  is  ours  to  remember  that 
with  Christ  the  true  "acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  came 
in  ;  and  it  is  ours  to  say,  with  a  greater  emphasis  than 
oven  Israel  could, "  Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the 
joyful  sound." 
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jINCE  the  publication  of  Dean  Stanley's 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  Book  of  Daniel 
has  been  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  open 
to  hostile  criticism.  For  in  a  letter 
(No.  ccxxiv.)  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  that 
eminent  man  described  the  latter  chapters  of  this  book 
as  being  a  "  clear  exception  to  his  (Dr.  Arnold's)  canon 
of  interpretation  of  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  no  reasonable 
spiritual  meaning  can  be  made  out  of  the  kings  of  the 
North  and  South."  He  then  says  that  he  has  long 
thought  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
was  most  certainly  a  very  late  work  of  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees ;  and  that  the  pretended  prophecy 
about  the  kings  of  Grecia  and  Persia  and  of  the  North 
and  South,  was  more  history,  like  the  poetical  prophe- 
cies in  Virgil.  He  further  remarks  that  it  is  curious 
that,  while  confessedly  apocryphal  books  existed  under 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as,  for  instance,  the 
stories  of  Susannah  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  they 
should  have  been  rejected  because  they  were  only 
known  in  "the  Greek  translation,"  and  the  rest,  be- 
cause it  happened  to  bo  in  Chaldee,  has  been  received 
at  once  in  the  lump,  and  defended  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
And  finally,  while  thinking  it  probable  that  there  are 
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genuine  fragments  in  the  book,  he  considers  the  non- 
authenticity  of  great  part  of  it  as  proved. 

The  authority  of  so  famous  a  name  could  not  but  have 
very  great  weight,  and  the  more  so  because  the  Book 
of  Daniel  does  really  occup)"-  distinct  ground  from  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  with  which  it  is  classed  in  our 
Authorised  Version.  The  Jews,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  prophecy  at  all.  They  place  the 
book  among  the  Hagiographa,  or  Sacred  Writings, 
arranging  it  between  Esther  and  Ezra.  Had  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  been  arranged  by  our 
translators  as  thoughtfully  as  they  were  by  the  Jews, 
Dr.  Arnold  would  never  have  judged  of  the  book  by  a 
criterion  which  is  not  properly  appHcable  to  it.  Wliat 
is  the  true  nature  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  in  what 
way  it  occupies  an  entirely  distinct  place  of  its  own  in 
the  scheme  of  revelation,  will  bo  fuUy  shown  in  the 
course  of  this  paper. 

It  is,  however,  very  necessary  first  to  say  a  word 
respecting  what  Dr.  Arnold  regards  as  something 
curious.  For  he  supposes  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  has 
been  received  as  inspired  simply  because  it  is  written 
in  [Hebrew  and]  Chaldee,  and  the  stories  of  Susannah 
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and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  have  been  rejected  because 
they  are  mere  translations.  Now  these  stories  are 
not  translations.  Had  Dr.  Arnold  read  the  History 
of  Susannah  iu  the  Greek,  he  would  have  found  that 
it  is  full  of  puns,  and  some  of  them  very  bad  puns. 
We  have,  moreover,  vai'ious  recensions  or  new  editions 
of  the  storj',  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  these  puns,  and  we  may  add  that  they  are 
essential  to  the  narrative.  B;it  in  the  present  day 
every  critic  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish 
literature,  written  originally  in  Greek  at  Alexandria, 
Leontopolis,  and  other  Egyptian  towns,  to  which  the 
apocryphal  books  mainly  belong.  And,  of  course,  no 
_  one  imagines  that  a  book  written  originally  in  Greek, 
had  Daniel  for  its  author.  One  is  able,  in  fact,  to 
gauge  the  growth  of  modern  criticism  by  going  back 
to  such  a  statement  as  this  of  Dr.  Arnold.  He  was 
probably  in  advance  of  most  critics  in  his  day,  and  yet 
was  not  aware  of  the  entirely  different  ground  occupied 
by  the  apocryjjhal  from  that  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

We  receive  these  canonical  Scriptures  on  the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church,  inasmuch  as 
"  to  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  We 
do  not  accept  them  because  they  were  written  ia  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee ;  very  many  works  written  ia  Hebrew  existed 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  of  these 
several  were  composed  by  prophets,  and  are  referred  to 
as  such  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles ;  and  yet  they  were 
not  placed  among  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Slowly  and 
gradually  the  Jewish  Church  felt  its  way,  till  a  rule 
or  canon  was  formed,  by  which  certain  writings  took 
their  place  as  authoritative,  while  others  were  excluded. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all  curious  or  hap-hazard 
about  the  reception  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  untU  their  authenticity  is  disproved,  we  accept  them 
upon  the  judgment  of  those  who  hadfar  larger  knowledge 
of  their  history  and  much  better  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  their  nature  and  claims  than  we  can  pos- 
eihlj  have.  Apocryphal  works  stand  upon  a  completely 
different  footing.  We  have  as  an  appendix  to  the  Old 
Testament  a  small  collection  of  them,  containing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  and  some  of  the  most  worthless 
of  these  writings.  The  complete  neglect  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  accounts  for  such  mistakes  as  that 
made  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  supposing  that  the  .stories  of 
Susannah  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  were  translations. 
The  Second  Book  of  Esdras  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
but  is  none  the  less  apocr\-plial.  A  scholar-like  edition 
of  all  these  works,  with  a  full  account  of  their  probable 
scope,  date,  and  authorship,  would  bo  a  valuable  aid  to 
Biblical  criticism. 

The  most  important  apocryphal  books  came  to  us 
through  the  Septuagint,  to  which,  as  the  Alexandrian 
edition  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Egyptian  Jews  added 
such  of  their  own  writings  as  they  deemed  most  valu- 
able. The  rest  come  to  us  by  chance,  some  of  them  in 
separate  manuscripts,  but  most  of  them  as  additions  to 
the  Scriptures,  appended  to  some  Biblical  manuscript 
by  the  fancy  or  ignorance  of  some  monkish  scribe.  As 
for  the  Jewish  canon,  I  am  quite  aware  that  we  have 


not  a  full  historical  record  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  formed.  We  could  scarcely  expect  any'such  record 
either  to  have  been  drawn  up,  or  if  it  had  been  drawn 
up,  to  have  8ur%'ived  the  manifold  troubles  which  befell 
the  Jewish  nation.  Wo  do  not  even  possess  any  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament  itself  of  great  date,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  ancient  versions,  like 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Syriac,  the  authenticity  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  would  be  exposed  to  serious  doubts. 
We  have,  however,  many  scattered  remarks  and  inci- 
dental allusions  to  the  suliject,  and  in  the  Talmud  various 
traditions  are  found,  showing  that  the  Jewish  mind 
was  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  discriminating 
between  those  scriptures  which  were  autlioritative  and 
those  which  were  not.  This  work  apparently  was  begun 
soon  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  we  find  the  same 
threefold  division  of  the  Bible  into  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  exists  now  (see  Pro- 
logue, and  also  chaps,  xliv. — xlix.,  which  contain  a 
summary  of  the  Old  Testament).  Already  this  arrange- 
ment is  described  as  a  thing  long  settled,  and  most 
certainly  was  universally  received  by  the  Jews  as 
authoritative.  Though  tradition  generally  assigns  the 
work  to  Ezra,  yet  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13  it  is  ascribed  to 
Nehemiah,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  a  library,  ha\ing 
collected  for  that  purpose  "  the  acts  of  the  kings  and 
the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts."  Supposing  that  this 
refers  to  the  gathering  together  of  the  many  volumes 
which  form  the  Old  Testament  into  one  case — the  word 
bibliotheca,  here  rendered  "  library,"  originally  meaning 
simply  a  case  for  the  safe  keeping  of  one  or  more 
manuscripts — it  would  seem  that  Nehemiah  appended 
to  the  Law  not  merely  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
the  Psalms,  but  also  the  decrees  of  the  PersLan  kings. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  probable.  In  his  days 
those  decrees  were  the  main  protection  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth ;  but  in  time,  as  the  Persian  power  de- 
clined, their  value  would  diminish,  and  as  the  principles 
upon  which  books  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  canon 
became  better  understood,  they  would  finally  disappear. 
The  one  fact  of  importance  is  that  we  find  a  settled 
canon  and  arrangement  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  Jews  long  before  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ;  a  general  consent  that  Malachi  was  the  last 
inspired  prophet ;  and  numerous  traditions,  more  or 
less  trustworthy,  thromng  light  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  canon  was  formed.  And  we  receive  the 
Book  of  Daniel  as  being  one  of  those  scriptures  which 
the  Jews  received  into  their  canon.  The  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  come  down  to  us  with  a  great  weight  of 
authority  to  back  them,  just  as  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment come  with  all  the  authority  of  the  councils  of  tho 
Chm-ch  in  the  fourth  century.  We  do  not  say  that 
either  tho  Jewish  rabbins  or  tho  doctors  of  the  Church 
could  not  make  a  mistake;  biit  we  do  say  that  this  mistake 
must  be  clearly  proved  before  we  reverse  their  decision. 
Too  generally,  modem  criticism  has  ignored  this  fact, 
and  men  have  written  as  if  their  fancies  and  notions 
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■were  as  solid  grounds  for  forming  a  judgment  as  the 
full  knowledge  possessed  by  tlie  Jews,  and  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  foui-th  century,  who  performed  for  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  that  same  work  of  careful  dis- 
crimination w]iich  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
performed,  after  the  return  from  exile,  for  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Lay  whatever  stress  you  like  upon  the 
fact  that  the  admission  of  a  book  into  the  canon  of 
Scriptm-e  was  the  work  of  men,  yet  it  remains  that  it 
was  done  by  men  who  were  competent  for  the  task,  and 
that  theii-  judgment  has  stood  the  test  of  ages. 

As  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  especially  selected 
by  modern  critics  for  attack,  these  general  remarks 
may  not  be  out  of  place  :  esijecially  as  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  a  critic  attacks  the  canonicity  of  a 
particular  book,  he  therefore  attacks  the  Bible  generally. 
He  may  simply  mean  that  the  book  in  question  was 
wi'ongly  inserted  among  those  scriptures  which  he  too 
regards  as  divine.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
first  of  all  the  personal  history  of  Daniel,  and  next  the 
nature  of  his  writiags. 

We  read,  then,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  and 
caiTied  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  away  as  spoil  of  war, 
and  also  certain  prisoners,  out  of  whom  he  ordered  such 
youths  as  were  remarkable  tor  beauty  and  intelligence 
to  be  trained  in  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Chaldees,  that  they  might  minister  as  eunuchs  in 
the  king"?  household.  Now  here  comes  the  first 
difficulty.  We  read  of  no  such  invasion  of  Judaea  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  iu  Jeremiah 
it  is  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  that  the  great 
struggle  between  Babylon  and  Egypt  is  brought  to  an 
issue.  In  that  year  Nebuchadnezzar,  stiil  acting  only 
as  general  for  his  father  Nal^opoiassar,  defeated 
Pharaoh-necho  at  Carchemish,  and  won  for  the  Chal- 
dcean  empire  complete  ascendency  over  all  Western 
Asia.  But,  after  all,  the  diflaculty  arises  only  from  our 
want  of  knowledge.  The  narratives  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  are  so  brief  as  to  give  only  three 
or  four  verses  to  the  whole  c!oven  years  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign ;  ana  this  raid  u^^on  Jerusalem  was  probably  not 
a  very  serious  affair.  There  is  no  gTound  for  supposing 
that  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish  were 
held,  as  some  suppose,  Ijy  an  Egyptian  gaiTison,  and 
a  young  and  brilliant  soldier  like  Nebuchadnezzar  may 
well,  while  Pharaoh-necho  was  gathering  his  forces, 
have  pushed  a  reconnaissance  up  to  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  struck  a  blow  there  at  Pharaoh's  ally. 
Jehoiakim  had  been  elevated  by  Pharaoh  to  the  throne 
in  place  of  his  brother  Jehoahaz,  an  adherent  of  the 
Chaldee  party,  and  who  on  that  account  had  been  can-ied 
prisoner  into  Egy[)t.  This  was  just  such  an  act  as  the 
Chaldees  were  bound  to  avenge  as  quickly  as  possible. 
And  yet,  before  the  decisive  battle  with  Pharaoh  was 
fought,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  not  be  willing  to  provoke 
an  obstinate  resistance.  With  liis  father  in  failing 
health,  and  the  probability  of  troubles  in  obtaining  the 
succession — for  even  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  to  hasten  home  to  secure  the  crown 


— it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  expose  himself  to  the 
risk  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  so  far  from  his  re- 
sources. Apparently  he  had  fallen  upon  Jehoiakim 
too  suddenly  for  the  Jewish  kmg  to  be  prepared  for  a 
siege,  and  yet,  as  all  he  wanted  was  to  avenge  the 
insult  offered  to  Jehoahaz,  and  make  the  Chaldsean 
army  respected,  he  would  readily  grant  Jehoiakim  . 
easy  terms.  A  part,  therefore,  of  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  some  children  of  the  princes  and  of  the  royal 
house,  as  hostages,  probably,  for  the  king's  future  alle- 
giance, together  with  a  foi-mal  recognition  of  Chaldee 
supremacy,  satisfied  the  youthful  commander  for  the 
present.  But  in  the  face  of  the  more  serious  events  which 
followed,  this  raid  was  of  small  account.  In  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  we  have  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  briefest  summary  of  Jehoiakim's  final  rebellion 
and  overthrow.  In  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  there  is  an 
entire  blank  between  the  fii-st  and  fourth  years  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  any  allusions  which  occur  in 
the  subsequent  histoiy  lead  to  the  idea  that  somehow 
the  Jewish  king  had  become  in  the  meantime  a  vassal 
of  the  Chaldees.^ 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  statement  o£ 
Josephus  that  Daniel  was  a  prince  of  the  royal  house 
is  true.  Isaiah  ( xxxix.  7)  had  long  before  prophesied 
that  Hezekiah's  descendants  should  suffer  the  fate 
wliich  befeU  Daniel,  and  it  is  expressly  said  that  those 
selected  for  what  was  considered  a  very  honom-able 
sendee  were  of  the  king's  seed  and  of  the  princes.  Thus 
chosen,  his  name  Daniel  {God  is  my  Judge)  is  changed 
to  Belteshazzar  {the  Prince  of  Bel),  and  in  company 
with  liis  thi-ee  friends,  the  heroes  subsequently  of  the 
fieiy  furnace,  he  refuses  to  eat  of  food  offered  to  idols ; 
but  having  gained  the  favour  of  Melzar,  their  trainer, 
they  are  allowed  to  make  a  ten  days'  ti-ial  of  a  vegetable 
diet  and  water,  and  by  God's  blessing  so  flourished  upon 
it  that  they  were  henceforward  not  interfered  with,  while 
iji  learning  and  understanding  they  cjuickly  outstripped 
aU  the  other  youths. 

The  fii-st  trial  of  Daniel's  skill  was  in  interpreting 
the  king's  dream  of  the  mighty  image.  With  all  the 
wilfulness  of  an  absolute  monarch,  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
demanded  of  the  Magi  that  they  shoidd  even  tell  him  the 
di-eam  itseK ;  and  full  of  wrath  when  they  could  not 
comply  with  so  unreasonable  a  demand,  vexed  also,  pro- 
bably, with  himself  for  having  forgotten  a  \-ision  which 
had  left  upon  his  mind  so  deep  a  general  impression, 
he  ordered  the  execution  of  the  whole  tribe  of  astro- 
logers, magians,  and  wise  men.  In  this  decree  the 
death  also  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  was  involved, 
but  the  youth  obtained  through  Ai-ioch  an  audience,  be- 
sought Nebuchadnezzar  for  some  delay,  and  going  to  his 
house,  prayed  vrith  his  youthful  friends,  until  in  a  night 
vision  the  secret  was  revealed  unto  him.  And  so  struck 
waa  the  king  by  the  clearness  with  which  he  made 
known  to  him  both  the  di-eam  and  its  interpretation, 
that   he   elevated  him  at  one  bound  to  the   office  of 


1  Niebuhr,  iu  bis  Hi's'or-r;  of  Assyria,  also  satisfactorily  clears 
awai'  the  difficulties  of  tliis  passage,  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
way. 
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[jresidcnt  of  tlio  Magi,  and  Lonceforwai-d,  except  in  tlio 
sanguinary  interval  between  Nobucliadnczzar's  death 
and  the  capture  of  Babylon,  Daniel  was  the  chief  officer 
and  governor  of  the  vast  realm  of  which  Babylon  was 
the  head. 

Daniel  was  not  present  when  his  three  friends  were 
east  into  the  bui-uing  fiery  furnace.      For  what  reason 
wo  cannot  tell,  but  probably  ho  was  not  set   Babylon 
when  the  king  set  up  the  imago  in  the  plain  of  Dura, 
and  commanded  the  presence  of  his  nobles  at  its  dedi- 
cation.    Dr.  Pusey  thinks,  however,  that  he  might  have 
been  present,  but  was  too  high  in  office  for  any  one  to 
rentiire  to  accuse  him ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews  would  begin  with  men  in  inferior 
place  before  attacking  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown. 
Among   the   musical  instruments    mentioned    on  this 
occasion  in  chap.  iii.  5  are  several  which  either  are,  or 
took  like,  Greek  words.     Three  especially  are  claimed 
as  Greek,  namely,  the  symphony,   translated  "dulci- 
mer;" the  cithara  or  guitar,  rendered  "harp;"  and  the 
psaltery.      While   the  science   of    philology   was  still 
in  its  infancy,  critics  used  also  to  enumerate  a  long  list 
of  other  supposed  Greek  words  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
and  argue  from  them  that  it  was  written  in  the  days  of 
the  Maccabees,  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
spread  abroad  a  knowledge   of    the  Greek   language 
throughout  great  part  of  the  East.     Our  increased  ac- 
quaintance Ijoth  with  the  laws  of  language  and  with  the 
dialects  of  the  East,  has  swept  all  but  these  three  words 
clean  away,  and  even  here  the  word  symphonia,  which 
looks  so  thoroughly  Greek,  is  most  probably  the  Ara- 
maic sephonja,  a  "  reed-pipe."     "  Guitar,"  imder  various 
forms,  belongs  to  most  languages,  but  the  Greek  has  no 
especial  claim  upon  it,  nor  offers  any  tenable  derivation. 
The  third  word  is  in  the  original  psanterin,  and  its 
identification  with  psalter%j  is  doubtful.     But  even  were 
these  words  Greek,  they  would  prove  nothing.    Articles 
of  commerce  carry  their  names  with  them  all  over  the 
world,  and  we,  for  instance,  still  call  cotton-cloth  calico 
because  it  was   first  brought  from  Calicut;  our  own 
manufactures  are  known  all  over  the  East  by  the  names 
of  leading  Manchester  firms ;  and  similarly,  several  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  female  attire,  introduced 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  still  retain  with  us  their 
Arabic  names.     At  the  mart  of  so  rich  and  luxurious  a 
eity  as  Babylon,  instnmients  of  music  and  all  things  which 
minister  to  pleasure  would  be  sure  to  find  a  ready  sale  ; 
and  the  commerce  of  Tyro,  referred  to  in  the  article  on 
Ezekiel,  shows  how  large  and  active  was  the  trade  of 
those  days.     As  a  matter  of  course  all  foreign  articles 
would  everywhere  retain  their  own  names. 

Towards  the  close  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  Daniel 
foretells  his  seven  years'  madness,  and  we  find  him  still 
addressed  as  the  "  master  of  the  Magi "  (chap.  iv.  9) ; 
but  when  subsequently  he  was  called  in  to  interpret  the 
handwritmg  on  the  wall,  he  was  plainly  unknown  per- 
sonally to  Belsliazzar.  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
Nitocris,  the  widow  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  who  appa- 
rently held  the  office  of  queen-mother,  tliat  Daniel  was 
summoLed.    "Without  doubt  he  Imd  been  deprived  of 


his  office  during  the  stormy  interval  wliich  followed 
the  forty-three  years'  long  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Babylon,  the  city  "built  with  blood"  (Hab.  ii.  12),  was 
to  sink  in  blood;  and  so  Evil-mcrodach,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's son,  was  murdered  after  a  two  years'  reign  by 
Ncriglissar,  his  sister's  husband.  This  prince,  called  by 
Jeremiah  (chap,  xxxix.  3,  13)  "  Nergal-sharezer,  the 
Rab-mag,"  or  high  priest,  reigned  tliree  years,  and  Avas 
succeeded  by  an  infant  son,  named  Labrosoarchad, 
who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  nine  months.  Upon 
his  death  the  crown  apparently  reverted  to  another  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — or,  as  others  think,  the  husband 
of  another  of  his  daughters — named  Nabonnedus,  wlioso 
son  was  tlie  Belshazzar  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and,  of 
course,  Nitocris  would  be  his  grandmother. 

And  here  we  find  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive results  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  modem 
times.  Till  the  last  few  years  we  had  in  the  accounts 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and 
irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  Holy  Scripture 
and  profane  history.  The  Bible  represents  Belshazzar 
as  king  of  Babylon,  and  says  that  the  city  was  captured 
during  a  festival  by  an  unexpected  entry  of  the 
Persians  within  the  walls  at  night,  and  that  the  king 
was  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  carousals.  Berosus  says 
that  the  last  king  was  Nabonnedus ;  that  he  retu-ed  to 
Borsippa,  was  there  blockaded,  but  that  on  his  surrender 
his  life  was  spared  by  Cyi'us,  who  granted  him  a  princi- 
pality in  Carmania,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
With  much  of  this  Herodotus  agrees,  only  he  calls  the 
king  Labynetus.  Thus  the  Bible  and  profane  history 
seemed  at  hopeless  variance  ;  but  in  1854  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  deciphered  some  cylinders  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  found  that 
Nabonnedus  had  an  eldest  son,  named  Bel-shar-ezar, 
whom  he  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government.  All 
is  now  clear.  The  father  commanded  the  forces  in  the 
field ;  the  son  took  charge  of  the  capital  and  its  gam- 
son.  He  perished  in  the  night  attack ;  wkDo  his  father, 
defeated  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  the  city,  withdrew  to 
Borsippa,  and  being  no  longer  formidable,  now  that 
Babylon  had  been  captured,  obtained  from  Cyrus 
honourable  terms. 

And  here  we  must  notice  that  Belshazzar  proclaims 
him  before  the  assembled  nobles  of  the  realm  there 
feasting  with  him,  "  The  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom  " 
(Dan.  V.  16,  29).  Why  the  third  ?  His  old  post  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  that  of  ruler  over  the  whol<! 
province  of  Babylon  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (chap.  ii.  48).  Who  was  it  that 
was  now  preferred  before  him  ?  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
discovery  makes  all  plain.  Belshazzar  was  himself  the 
second  ruler,  his  father  being  the  first,  and  he  gave 
Daniel  the  post  next  in  dignity  and  jiower  to  his  own. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Babylon,  Daniel  retained  his 
high  office,  being  made  chief  of  the  three  presidents 
of  the  empire  by  Darius  the  Mode,  and  becoming 
thus  exposed  to  the  envy  of  the  princes,  he  was  by 
their  artifices  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  The  reign  of 
Darius   seems  to  have  been  short,  and  his  scheme  for 
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the  division  of  the  empire  into  satrapies  (chap.  vi.  1) 
was  not  carried  out  by  Cyrus,  and  remained  in  abeyance 
until  the  time  of  another  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
But  Cyrus  knew  the  worth  of  Daniel,  and  apparently 
lie  continued  in  office  all  the  rest  of  his  days  (chap.  vi. 
28).  He  never  returned  to  Judaea,  being  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  too  far  advanced  in  years. 
As  he  was  taken  to  Babylon  a  year  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar began  his  reign,  and  as  that  monarch  reigned 
forty-three  years,  and  Daniel  was  still  alive  in  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus  (chap.  x.  1),  he  must  have  attained  to  a 
ripe  old  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Ezekiel  (cliap.  xiv.  14,  20) 
Daniel  is  coupled  with  Noah  and  Job  as  an  example  of 
righteousness,  and   (in  chap,  xxviii.  3)  is  described  as 
possessed  of  such  wisdom,  that  no  secret  could  be  hid 
from  him.     On  the  slender  fact  that  his  name  is  found 
between  those  of  Noah  and  Job,  German  critics  have 
built  up  an  imposing  edifice  of  conjecture,  Hitzig  and 
others  arguing  that  there  was  a  mythical  hero  of  the 
name  in  days  not  long  subsequent  to  the  Flood ;  while 
Ewald  and  Bunsen  fancy  that  he  may  have  flourished 
during  the   Assyrian  exile.     Bleek  even  more  wildly 
imagines  that  the  Daniel   commemorated  by  Ezekiel 
may  have  been  the  hero  of  some  lost  poetical  book. 
Really  the  elevation  of  a  man  of  their  own  race,  and 
probably  a  scion  of  the  royal  house,  to  such  high  rank 
at  the  court  of  the  conqueror,  must  have  sent  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  the  heart  of  every  Jewish  exile ;  and  the 
wonderful  dream  of  the  king,  and  Daniel's  revelation 
of  it,  as  well  as  its  interpretation,  must  have  been  the 
subject  of  endless  rumours  and  of  many  an  eager  talk 
wherever  Jews  met  together.     Whenever  a  merchant  or 
traveller  came  from  Babylon,  the  Jews  would  inquire 
about  this  second  Joseph,  raised  up  to  be  the  protector 
of  his  brethren  ;  and  that  Ezekiel  should  mention  him, 
ten  years  after  his  elevation  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Magi,  and  when  Daniel  must  have  been  nearly  forty 
years  old,  is  natural  enough.     "What  is  unreasona'ole  is 
the  assiuuption  that  the  names  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job 
are  placed  in  chronological  order.     They  are  probably 
quoted  as  examples  of  different  kinds  of  righteousness ; 
Noah  representing  the  righteousness  that  was  before  the 
Law,  Daniel    that  under  the  Law,  and  Job   that   of 
the  Gentiles  living  outside  the  Jewish  covenant.     The 
Patriarch  thus  comes  first,  the  Jew  second,  the  Gentile 
descendant  of  Abraham's  brother,  Nahor,  third  and  last. 
"We  may  now   proceed  to  some  remarks  upon  the 
Book  of  Daniel.     It  is  remarkable  in  the  first  place  as 
being  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Chaldee, 
like  the  Book  of  Ezra.     Hebrew  was  a  sacred  language, 
and  probably  even  in  Jerusalem  its  use  was  in  the  main 
confined  to  the  priests  and  men  of  high  rank  and  learn- 
ing; while  the  mass  of  the  people   used  an  Aramaic 
dialect.     But  at   Babylon   its   use   became    still   more 
strictly  limited  to  men  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  so  that 
on  the  return  from  the  Captivity  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
terpret the  Law  into  the  vernacular  dialect  (Neh.  viii.  8) 
before  the  Jews  coidd  understand  it.     To  this  necessity 
we  owe  the  Targums  or  Paraphrases,  which  give  us  a 


somewhat  loose  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into  Chaldea 
It  is  at  chap.  ii.  4-  that  the  Chaldee  is  first  used,  wrongly- 
called  in  our  version  SyrLac,  but  in  the  original  Aramaic, 
the  common  dialect  of  all  the  descendants  of  Aram 
(Gen.  X.  23).  Really  Syriac  and  Chaldee  are  simply 
dialects  of  Aramaic,  but  the  former  is  best  known  to  us 
as  a  Christian  tongue,  famous  for  the  translations  made 
into  it  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  schools  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  beginning 
with  Ephrem  Syrus  in  the  fourth  century,  and  endii  g 
with  Gregory  Bar-Hebrseus  in  the  thirteenth ;  while 
Chaldee  had  a  literature  partly  heathen  and  partly 
Jewish,  having  maintained  in  Palestine  the  ascendencv 
which  it  obtained  over  the  Jews  while  living  at  Babylon. 

The  exact  comparison  of  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  with 
that  of  Ezra  has  clearly  proved  that  they  are  of  the 
same  age,  while,  nevertheless,  there  are  sufficient 
points  of  difference  to  show  that  the  one  is  not  an 
imitation  of  the  other.  In  both  the  influence  of  pure 
Hebrew  is  strongly  marked;  whUe  in  the  Targumg, 
which  were  not  actually  committed  to  writing  till  aboilt 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  though  most  of  the  matter 
was  more  ancient,  ha\'ing  been  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  in  the  schools  of  the  scribes,  the  differences 
from  the  language  and  style  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are 
very  large,  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  all 
Hebraisms.  A  careful  examination,  moreover,  of  the 
Hebrew  of  Daniel  justifies  Keil  in  the  assertion,  as 
"  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  it  bears  the  closest 
affinity  to  the  language  of  the  writings  in  the  exile. 
especially  Ezekiel's  "  {Introduction,  pt.  i.,  sec.  ii.,  div. 
iii.,  §  133).  The  Chaldee  extend*  from  chap.  ii.  4  to 
the  end  of  chap.  vii.  With  the  first  verse  of  chap, 
viii.  Hebrew  is  resumed  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  It  was  only  during  the  time  of  the  exile  thai 
there  was  any  occasion  for  using  both  languages,  or  the 
probability  that  a  writer  would  be  equally  skilled  in  the 
employment  of  them. 

The  use  of  the  Chaldee  is  continued  after  the  occasion 
had  ceased  which  first  led  to  its  introduction.  For  the 
book  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  whereof 
the  first,  containing  chaps,  i. — vi.,  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  historic  events,  and  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream  and  of  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall. 
The  second,  containing  chaps,  vii. — xii.,  is  apocalyptic, 
unfolding  to  us  the  course  of  the  world's  history  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Yet  the  seventh  chapter, 
written  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  is  still  in  Chaldee, 
for  no  possible  reason  except  that  Daniel  was  equally  in 
the  habit  of  using  both.  A  forger,  especially  in  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees,  would  have  been  careful  to  use 
only  Hebrew  for  the  apocalyptic  portion,  especially  iis 
his  work,  though  professing  to  be  wiitten  at  various 
epochs,  would  really  be  all  of  one  date,  and  written  on 
one  definite  plan. 

Now  it  is  this  apocalyptic  character  of  the  last  six 
chapters  of  Daniel,  as  also  in  a  minor  degree  of  what 
precedes,  which  distuiguishes  this  book  from  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  justifies  the  Jews 
in  placing  it  among   the   Hagiegrapha.      We  have  a 
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iiimilar  book  iu  the  New  Testament,  rightly  placed  there 
at  the  end  of  the  cauon ;  and,  similarly,  Daniel,  on  all 
principles  of  philosophic  arrangement,  onght  to  close 
the  roll  of  tlio  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

For  Daniel  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Chnrch 
and  the  world.  All  the  Jewish  prophets  were  national 
in  the  most  intense  degree.  To  them  the  Chnrcli,  which 
was  identical  with  the  nation,  was  everything.  Its 
duties,  its  sins,  its  hopes,  culminating  in  the  advent  of 
David's  seed,  were  the  one  subject  of  discourse,  the  one 
theme  on  which  they  ever  descanted.  "Whenever  they 
referred  to  other  nations,  it  was  only  in  their  relation 
to  Israel  that  they  could  recognise  them.  They  were 
the  Gentiles,  aliens  and  strangers  only,  who  were  indeed 
to  find  admission  into  the  theocracy  on  an  inferior 
footing,  but  whose  history  and  fortunes  had  no  intrmsic 
interest,  and  lay  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  Jewish 
thought.  It  is  a  constant  miracle  that  the  prophets,  not- 
■withstanding  this  intense  nationalism,  yet  did,  in  very 
spite  of  themselves,  predict  so  clearly  that  the  Gentile 
was  finally  to  take  Isx'ael's  place,  and  Ijecome  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  promise. 

But  would  Holy  Scripture  have  been  complete  had 
it  contained  no  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  relation 
which  the  Gentiles  hold  to  God  'i  Valuable  as  is  Dr. 
Arnold's  criterion  of  prophecy,  the  Bible  may  have 
larger  uses  than  ho  imagined ;  and  to  say  that  unless  a 
thing  can  be  spiritualised,  and  made  thereby  the  vehicle 
for  moral  instruction,  it  cannot  be  inspired,  is  to  assert 
that  Scripture  has  but  one  iise.  Now  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  the  vast  drama  of  Gentile  history  is  claimed  for 
Grod,  and  the  grand  stream  of  the  world's  onward  pro- 
gress is  set  before  us  as  possessing  an  intrinsic  valiie, 
and  therefore  as  the  fitting  object  of  God's  providence. 

And  Daniel  held  just  the  position  which  made  him 
the  right  person  thus  to  vindicate  for  God  the  whole 
course  of  human  events.  A  Jew  Isy  birth,  intensely 
patriotic,  devoted  to  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law, 
constant  in  his  prayers  for  his  people,  he  was  also  the 
president  of  a  learned  heathen  caste,  and  the  vizier  of 
a  Gentile  king.  The  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  mighty 
empire  must  have  daily  brought  him  into  business  rela- 
tions with  other  men,  and  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
grow  up  in  isolation  must  have  melted  before  the  warmer 
feelings  and  larger  interests  which  arise  out  of  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  human  affairs  and  a  closer  con- 
tact with  men.  To  Daniel  the  Jevrish  Church  and 
nation  wore  of  all  things  those  which  ho  most  prized, 
but  he  knew  the  worth  also  and  importance  of  God's 
empire  over  the  heathen  world. 

Those  apocalyptic  prophecies  are  remarkable  for 
their  definiteness.  Kingdom  after  kingdom,  many  of 
them  entirely  unknown  in  Daniel's  time,  is  described, 
and  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  great  world- 
powers,  with  their  rents  and  divisions,  clearly  marked 
out,  yet  never  with  that  fulness  of  detail  and  specifica- 
tion of  the  minuter  incidents  which  would  be  natural  if 
really  it  was  a  liistory.  But  these  world-powers,  after 
all,  are  not  thus  described  for  their  own  sakes.  Among 
them  there  is  growing  up  a  kingdom  "  which  shall  never 


be  destroyed ; "  a  kingdom  "  which  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  those  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever  "  (chap, 
ii.  44).  The  fundamental  idea  is  the  triumph  of  God's 
kingdom  in  its  struggle  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Starting  from  the  difficulties  and  necessities  of 
the  present,  the  prophet  sees  this  struggle  growing  in 
intensity,  and  carries  it  onward  not  merely  to  the  times 
of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  and  the  Maccabaean  uprising, 
but  to  the  very  end  of  time,  when  they  "  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt" 
(chap.  xii.  2).  Then  is  the  hour  of  God's  final  glory, 
Avhen  He  becomes  all  in  all ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  men, 
which  have  meanwhile  had  their  use  and  pui-pose,  are 
all  merged  in  the  one  kingdom  of  God  and  of  His 
Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  in  these  \dsions  that  they  also  con- 
tain some  of  the  most  precise  chronological  predictions 
found  in  Holy  Scripture.  Occasionally,  as  in  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  years,  we  have  had  similar  exact 
specifications  before,  but  the  moral  purpose  of  prophecy 
forbade,  as  a  rule,  this  exactness,  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  man  being  iu  a 
state  of  probation.  Probation  and  moral  discipline 
would  be  impossibilities  if  our  lives  were  passed  among 
certainties,  and  not  among  things  which  involve  tlie 
exercise  of  faith.  Yet  for  special  purposes  we  do  find 
in  the  Bible  a  considerable  number  of  particular  predic- 
tions, many  of  which  are  definitely  exact  as  to  the  date 
when  they  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Babylonian  exile 
was  STich  a  conjunctm-e  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  as 
justified  special  miracles,  like  the  delivery  of  the  three 
youths  from  the  fiery  furnace,  and  also  these  exact 
intimations  as  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent.  The 
readers  of  Mr.  Greswell's  Dissertations  upon  the 
Gospels  know  how  thoroughly  these  predictions  were 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  I  need  only  add  that  though 
thus  exactly  fulfilled,  yet  the  predictions  themselves 
are  to  a  great  extent  symbolical,  having  for  theii"  basis 
the  holy  number  seven  with  its  multiples.  But  besides 
thus  exactly  fixing  the  date  of  Messiah's  advent  and 
death,  Daniel  also  foretells  iu  the  plainest  language  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  (chap.  ix.  24,  26),  the  abolition  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  (xii.  11),  the  cessation  of  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  Church  in 
order  that  that  which  is  final  might  take  its  place  (ix. 
24).  No  Jew,  holding  the  ground  of  the  old  prophets, 
wsuld  have  been  a  proper  medium  for  such  revelations ; 
but  instead  of  falling  below  the  prcA^ous  range  of  pro- 
phecy, they  rise  high  above  it.  The  Jewish  Church 
takes  its  true  place  as  the  introductory  dispensation, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Christian  covenant ;  whUo 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  instead  of  being  ignored  or 
looked  upon  as  opposing  powers,  are  set  forth  as  having 
also  their  place  in  leading  onward  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  And  this  kingdom,  as  the  stone  cut  out 
without  hands,  is  shown  to  be  of  no  earthly  origin; 
it  is  set  up  by  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  its  perpetual 
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duration  and  final  conquest  of  the  whole  earth  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  limited  existence  of  each  of 
the  vast  monarchies  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  making  the  world  ready  for  the  rapid  propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 

Lastly,  we  must  observe  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
was  followed  by  a  vast  mass  of  apocalyptic  literature. 
Its  natui'e  was  such  as  immediately  to  arrest  attention, 
and  its  form  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  the  fittest 
medium  for  conveying  ideas  about  the  future  course  of 
God's  providence.  Foremost  among  such  works  we  may 
mention  the  Book  of  Enoch,  while  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras  in  our  Apocrypha  is  a  far  later  and  inferior 
work,  in  which  some  Jew,  wi'iting  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  rej)resents  the  Messiah  as  coming 
for  the  chastisement  of  Rome.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  these  works  the  delineation  of  the  Messiah  is  at 
variance  with  that  given  in  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
In  Daniel  this  is  not  so.  He  is  there  described,  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  Immanuel  of  Isaiah,  as 
endowed  with  the  attributes  at  once  of  manhood  and  of 
Deity  (chap.  vii.  13,  14),  and  as  a  personal  being.  In 
the  entire  apocryphal  literature  there  is  no  recognition 
of  Him  as  a  person,  and  no  acknowledgment  of  the 
union  in  Him  of  the  human  and  Di\nne  natures.  Nor 
is  there  any  mark  of  progress.  In  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tui'es  there  is  ever  one  great  law  whose  pervading  pre- 
sence knits  together  the  manifold  and  diverse  works  of 
which  the  Bible  is  composed  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
This  law  is  that  of  the  perpetual  development  of  truths, 
the  germs  and  first  outlines  of  which  are  manifestlypre- 
sent  in  the  older  writings,  but  which  successive  prophets 
bring  out  into  plainer  relief  and  clearer  manifestation, 
yet  so  that  their  development  is  always  consistent 
with  what  has  gone  before,  and  a  step  towards  stUl 
plainer  teaching  in  the  future.  In  the  Apocrypha  there 
is  no  such  progress.  All  tha^.  it  has  which  is  distinctive 
is  at  variance  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  diverges  into 
ideas  and  doctrines  irreconcilable  with  the  past  and 
barren  for  the  future.  Not  so  Daniel.  Besides  the 
most  express  predictions  fixing  the  exact  time  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,  Daniel's  teaching  concerning  the 
universality  of  His  kingdom,  and  its  pei"petual  duration, 
is  far  in  advance  of  those  passages  in  the  Psalms 
which  describe  the  heathen  as  Christ's  inheritance, 
and  even  of  Isaiah's  description  of  the  holy  moun- 
tain to  which  all  GentUes  are  to  flock.  All  Jewish 
jiarrowness  and  exclusiveness  has  disappeared,  and  we 
feel  ourselves  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  that 
love  for  all  mankind  which  has  made  the  Chm-ch  of  the 
New  Testament  catholic  and  world-wide  in  its  sym- 
pathies. And  so  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  There  are  indications  of  it  in  the 
Psalms  (xvi.  10  ;  xfix.  15),  in  Isaiah  (xxvi.  19),  in  Ezekiel 
(xxxvii.  1 — 14)  ;  but  it  is  in  Daniel  (xii.  2)  that  we  find 
it  fully  developed.  Erase  the  Book  of  Daniel  from  the 
canon,  and  you  leave  a  chasm  between  the  Prophets  and 
the  New  Testament  which  Daniel  now  exactly  fills. 

Much,  too,  has  been  said  about  the  doctrine  of  ftngels 
as  taught  by  Daniel  (chaps,  x.  13 ;  xii.  1),  as  though  it 


were  mere  Parseeism  learnt  by  him  frsm  his  Magian 
teachers.  But  here  again  there  is  at  most  only  a  de- 
velopment of  what  had  been  taught  before,  and  a  pro- 
gress towards  the  angelic  appearances  in  the  Gospels. 
Michael,  the  gi-eat  prince  who  protects  the  Jews,  is  in 
exact  harmony  with  the  Captain  of  Jehovah's  host  seen 
by  Joshua  before  Jericho  (Josh.  v.  13).  Angels  appear 
on  several  occasions  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  the 
seraphim  of  Isaiah  (^chap.  vi.)  and  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel 
(^chap.  X.)  represent  the  same  spuitual  ministrations  as 
those  of  the  bright  beings  seen  by  Daniel  in  his  visions, 
only  his  teaching,  like  that  subsequently  of  Zechariah, 
is  more  definite  and  express.  In  the  Apocrypha,  an- 
gelic appearances  are  rare,  but  where  they  do  appear, 
like  Raphael  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  they  transgress  the 
bounds  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  teach- 
ing. Raphael  assumes  human  form,  and  takes  his 
j)lace  among  tlie  characters  of  the  story.  He  is  no  mes- 
senger of  heaven,  but  a  Mentor  to  guide  the  young  Tobit, 
and  give  liim  in  his  search  after  a  wife  that  aid  which 
would  enable  him  to  baffle  the  violence  of  the  demon 
Asmodeus,  and  bring  back  his  father's  money-liags. 
In  Raphael  we  have  an  angel  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
popular  legend. 

"We  have  then  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  a  necessary  link 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  its  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  as  regards  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  the  universality  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment,  is  as 
indispensable  for  the  unity  of  Holy  Scripture  as  Isaiah's 
development  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 
Chi-ist's  atonement.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  no 
single  trace  of  Maccabsean  feeling  can  be  found  in  it. 
The  time  of  the  Maccabees  was  intensely  Jewish  in  its 
sympathies ;  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  cosmopoUtan.  The 
Maccabees,  wronged  and  persecuted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  hated  the  Gentiles  with  hearty  abomina- 
tion ;  the  Book  of  Daniel  regards  them  with  large-hearted 
affection.  In  the  Maccabaean  age  the  people  mourned 
over  the  absence  of  the  prophetic  spiiit,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  external  signs  of  God's  presence ;  the 
Book  of  Daniel  belongs  to  a  time  when  prophecy  and 
miracle  are  stiU  things  of  the  present,  vouchsafed  upon 
all  worthy  occasions.  And  when  we  take  into  conside- 
ration the  historical  accuracy  of  the  book,  its  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  minuter  details  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Medo-Persian  empires,  its  perfect  mastery  both  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee  languages,  and  the  deep 
interest  it  displays  in  the  fortunes  of  heathen  empires, 
we  may  feel  quite  certain  that  such  a  work  was  no 
product  of  Maccabeean  times.  There  was  neither  know- 
ledge enough  then,  nor  largeness  of  heart  enough  for 
such  a  work.  The  intense  patriotism  of  the  Macca- 
bees, stii-red  to  fury  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Seleucidae, 
smarting  under  the  vilest  outrages,  and  concentrated 
upon  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence  against  ovenvhelm- 
ing  force,  would  never  have  taken  for  its  hero  a  maa 
trained  under  heathen  teachers,  the  president  of  a  coUoge 
of  heathen  sages,  the  vizier  of  an  Oriental  despot, 
peaceful  in  his  ways,  ready  to  serve  Chaldee,  Persian,  or 
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Mode,  and  offering  no  resistance  even  when  about  to  be 
cast  into  a  den  of  lions.  Their  rigoroxis  Judaism,  then- 
bold  and  audacious  spirit,  their  manly  jwrilliug  of  life 
and  limb  for  the  faith,  would  have  called  forth  a  sterner 
and  more  exclusive  character  to  be  the  model  to  guide 
their  conduct.     They  were  the  Covenaniei-s  of  the  Old 


Dispensation,  martyrs  for  their  religion,  but  martyrs 
sword  in  hand,  who  fell  in  the  foremost  of  the  fight ; 
but  this  was  not  Daniel's  spirit,  and  the  very  object  of 
his  book  is  to  show  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are 
still  God's  kingdoms,  are  doing  His  work,  and  have 
their  share  in  His  providence. 


THE    COINCIDENCES     OF    SCRIPTUEE. 

THE    LOCAL    COLOURING   OF    ST.   PAUL'S    EPISTLES. 


BY   THE    EDITOE. 


THE    FIRST   AND   SECONB    EPISTLES   TO  THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

^HERE  are  among  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  none  that  bear  more  strongly 
the  impress  of  what  I  have  called  local 
colouring — the  influence,  i.e.,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, associations,  and  events  which  distinguished 
the  place  to  which,  and  the  place  from  which,  any 
given  letter  was  written — 

than  these  two  that  were  ^  —       " 

addressed  to  the  Church  of  iiA*^ 

Coiinth.     It  was  probably  — = 

in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  should  be  so.  The 
duration  of  St.  Paul's  so- 
journ there  (two  years  and 
six  months)  had  been  such 
as  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  every  aspect  of  its  life, 
and  that  life  presented 
very  strongly-marked  fea- 
tures. No  place  at  which 
he  had  as  yet  worked  was 
so  weU  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
centre  for  his  great  enter- 
prise of  evangelising  the 
West.  With  its  two  har- 
bours   of    Lechaeum    and 

Cenchreae  en  either  side  the  isthmus,  it  became  the 
natural  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between  the  East 
and  West,  and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Rome. 
Sicily,  Cyrene,  Carthago,  in  the  one  direction,  with 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  on  the  other. 
After  its  capture  and  partial  destruction  by  Mummius, 
it  had  risen  rapidly  from  its  rains,  and  regained  in  no 
small  measure  its  former  greatness,  and  even  more  than 
its  former  fame  for  luxury  and  vice.  The  old  prover- 
bial speech  wh'ch  made  the  verb  "to  live  as  at  Corinth" 
{KoptveidC((Teai)  a  .synonym  for  profligate  indulgence,  had 
not  become  obsolete.  And  the  harlotry  of  Corinth 
associated  itself,  as  so  often  elsewhere  in  Hellenic 
heathenism,  with  its  worship.  The  women  wh©  thus 
gave  themselves  to  a  life  of  shame  were  recognised  as 
the  votaries  {UpoSovKoi),  almost  as  the  priestesses,  of 
Aphrodite,  and  the  feasts  which  were  held  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  were  the  occasions  of  their  gathering 
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in  larger  numbers,  and  with  more  ostentatious  parade 
of  their  venal  beauty.  The  constant  arrivals  of  ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  increased  all  these  evils, 
exposed  their  crews  to  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  dis- 
honest innkeepers,  brought  with  it  on  the  other  hand 
a  constant  demand  for  the  materials  which  were  wanted 
for  supplying  ship's  furniture  that  had  been  worn  or 
damaged  in  their  voyage.  The  city  had  also  a  pro- 
minent position  in  its 
*-fi=ii=^-  relation  to    the   Imperial 

government.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Achaia,  and  there 
the  proconsul  for  the  most 
part  resided,  administering 
justice  after  Roman  rules. 
At  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival,  as  we  know,  that 
ofiice  was  filled  by  Lucius 
Amiaeus  Gallio.the  brother 
of  the  illustrious  Seneca, 
himself  the  "  dulcis  Gallio  " 
of  aU  his  friends,  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  disorders 
of  such  a  city,  the  disputes 
incident  to  its  trade,  called, 
we  may  well  believe,  for 
a  strict  police  administration.  As  with  all  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  Empire.  Jews  had  flocked  there  in 
large  numbers  in  pursuit  of  gain,  as  money-changers, 
traders,  and  usurers.  Just  at  this  juncture  that  portion 
of  the  population  had  received  a  large  addition  from  the 
influx  of  many  of  the  Jewish  residents  of  Rome,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  to  leave 
that  city.  Some  of  the  new-comers  probably  brought 
with  them,  as  we  have  seen,'  the  new  faith  of  which  St. 
Paul  was  the  preacher,  and  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  conversion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  makes  it  aU 
but  certain  that  they  were  among  the  number. 

The  culture  of  Corinth  could  not  assert  any  claim  to 
equality  with  that  of  Athens  in  the  higher  regions  of 
knowledge.  Tlie  speculations  of  the  new  Academy,  of 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  found  their  natural  homo  in 
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the  city  of  Athena.  But  the  deficiency  in  sustained 
intellectual  power  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  fond- 
ness— natural  in  a  rich  and  luxurious  city  anxious  for 
the  fame  of  culture — for  its  more  ornate  forms.  The 
teaching  of  Epicurus  would  appear  there  in  the  pithy 
maxims  of  a  self-indulgent  easy-going  morality.  If 
Athens  was  the  centre  of  philosophical  thought,  Corinth 
was  hardly  less ,  famous  for  a  rhetoric  as  florid  as  the 
architecture  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  And  above  all, 
as  that  which  gave  Corinth  a  celebrity  over  any  merely 
commercial  or  merely  literary  town,  there  were  the 
great  Isthmian  games  celebrated  every  alternate  year 
(twice  in  every  Olympiad),  calling  out  aU  the  athletic 
ambition  of  men  of  every  rank,  stimulating  those  who 
were  not  sunk  in  luxury  or  the  greed  of  gain,  to  some 
effort,  for  at  least  a  few  weeks  or  months,  at  discipline 
and  self-control,  so  that  they  might  wear  the  parsley 
wreath  which  was  there  the  distinctive  decoration  of 
the  victors. 

It  was  to  a  Church  that  had  grown  up  under  his 


he  must  have  looked  on  it,  with  the  voluptuous  beauty 
of  its  Aphrodites  and  its  Ganymedes,  as  ministering  to 
the  impurity  which  had  eaten  like  a  canker  into  the 
life  of  Greece.  But  in  the  games  of  Greece  he  recog- 
nised almost  the  one  surviving  element  of  manliness, 
the  one  discipline  that  was  corrective  of  sensual  self- 
indulgence.  To  him,  as  he  watched  the  crowds  stream- 
ing to  the  arena,  or  looked  from  afar  upon  the  contests 
of  the  combatants,  what  he  saw  seemed  as  a  parable  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Much  that  those  contests  involved — 
the  wUd  excitement,  the  symbols  of  a  heathen  worship, 
the  naked  forms  of  the  wrestlers,  or  the  racers — would 
have  seemed  to  him,  as  they  did  to  the  devout  Hebrews 
of  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  i.  12 ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
9 — 15),  debasing  and  demoralising,  but  his  intercourse 
with  men  not  of  his  own  race  had  given  him  a  largeness 
of  heart  to  which  they  had  not  attained,  and  he  could 
recognise  "  a  soul  of  goodness  "  even  in  "  things  evil." 
And  so  he  compares  his  own  discipline  of  self-denial  to 
that  of  the  wrestlers  who  were  "temperate"  in  aUthings, 
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watchful  care,  and  through  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
his  feUow-labourers,  Timotheus,  Silvanus,  AquUa  and 
Priscilla,  among  such  surroundings,  and  exposed  to  such 
influences,  that  St.  Paul  wi-ote  the  Epistles  which  are 
now  before  us.  The  occasion,  the  contents,  the  general 
structure  of  those  Epistles  wUl  form,  in  due  course,  the 
subject  of  a  separate  paper,  under  "  The  Books  of  the 
New  Testament."  I  confine  myself  now  to  such  coinci- 
dences as  illustrate  the  special  points  of  which  I  propose 
to  treat. 

Foremost  among  these  is.  of  course,  the  well-known 
passage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24 — 27  : — "  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  P 
So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man  that 
strive th  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now 
they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an 
incorruptible.  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ; 
so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air :  but  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that 
by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myseK 
should  be  a  castaway."  Here,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  we  have  the  fullest  and  most  vivid  of  all  the 
agonistic  imagery  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  delighted 
in.  The  art  of  Greece  seemed  to  him  irremediably 
tainted  with  idolatry.  Judged  by  the  test  of  the  life 
out  of  which  it  had  grown  and  to  which  it  ministered, 


so  he  made  himself  the  servant  of  all,  instead  of  assert- 
ing his  individual  freedom,  as  they  submitted  themselves 
to  the  rules  of  the  master  of  the  training  school,  that 
he  might  win  the  prize  of  his  high  calling.  So  he  con- 
trasts their  perishable  crown  of  leaves  with  the  incor- 
ruptible crown  of  life  eternal  after  which  he  strove. 
But  he  goes  beyond  this.  He  is  not  only  pi-eparing  for 
a  contest,  but  is  actually  engaged  in  one.  His  daily  life 
is  the  race  which  has  Heaven  for  its  goal,  and  he  runs 
therefore  not  "  as  uncertainly,"  with  blind  haste  or 
random  impulse,  or  faltering  footstep,  but  straight 
onward  to  the  mark  of  his  high  calling.  He  has  an 
enemy  to  contend  with,  and  that  enemy  is  the  base 
fleshly  nature  which  attacked  him  through  the  body 
and  its  senses,  and  therefore  he  does  not  fight  as  one 
that  "  beateth  the  air,"  wasting  his  strength  in  blows 
which  miss  their  aim,  but  plants  them  where,  like  the 
pugilist's  "facer"  (the  Apostle  uses  the  technical 
phrase,  one  might  almost  say,  the  slang,  of  the  gym- 
nasium) they  will  leave  the  livid  mark  of  the  black  and 
blue  weal,  and  come  as  a  knock-down  blow.  Whea  he 
has  so  gained  the  mastery,  he  drags  the  conquered  foe 
with  him  as  a  slave  ("  bring  into  subjection  "  is  far  too 
weak  a  rendering),  so  subdued  at  last  as  to  be  powerless 
to  resist  or  harm. 
And  the  impression  thus  made  on  him  was  a  lasting 
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one.  Again  and  again  he  returns  to  tlio  same  agonistic 
imagery.  He  is  as  one  wlio  with  head  stretched  forward 
with  intense  eagerness,  forgetting  the  space  which  he 
has  already  tx-aversed,  thinking  only  of  what  yet 
remains,  presses  onward  and  omvard  to  the  end  for  the 
prize  which  there  awaited  him  (Phil.  iii.  13,  14).  When 
he  knows  that  that  end  is  near,  he  returns  to  the  old 
language,  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
the  race ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness "  (2  Tim.  iv.  7).  If  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  bo  his,  there  also,  as  ho  dwells  upon 
the  achievements  and  the  sufferings  of  the  great 
heroes  of  faith,  he  seems  to  himseK  to  see  in  them  the 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  are  now,  in  their  hard-won 
rest  and  peace,  spectators  of  those  who  with  him  are 
stiU  running  the  race,  and  calls  on  his  companions  to 
lay  aside  every  weight,  as  the  runner  laid  aside  clothes 
and  boots,  or  got  rid  of  the  "too  too  solid  flesh"  that 
would  impede  his  pace ;  to  put  away  also  the  sin  which 
did  "  so  easilv  beset  them,"  as  he  got  rid  of  every  rag 
which,  though  it  did 
not  encumber,  might 
yet  entangle  him, 
and  to  look  to  Jesus 
as  the  true  leader 
and  captain  (not 
"author")  of  their 
faith,  whom  they  seo 
afar  off  waiting  to 
crown  it  at  the  goal. 
He  calls  on  them 
not  to  be  "weary 
and  faint,"  like  tho 
cowards  and  tho 
cravens  who  leave 
tho  ground   at  tho 

first  hard  blow,  and  reminds  them  that  as  yet  no  blood 
had  been  drawn  in  the  combat  in  which  they  were 
engaged.' 

The  allusion  in  the  Epistles  now  before  us  may  even 
have  been  pointed  by  a  special  fitness  of  time  as  well  as 
place.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  later  months  of 
spring.  St.  Paul  intends  to  "  tarry  at  Ephesus  until 
Pentecost"  {\vi.  8).  He  is  writing,  we  may  believe,  at 
or  about  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  the  old  associa- 
tions and  customs  of  that  feast,  tho  '"  old  leaven,"  the 
new  lump,  tho  unleavened  bread,  tho  passover  sacrifice, 
come  before  his  mind  with  a  new  and  higher  significance 
(1  Cor.  V.  7).  So  far  we  have  something  like  a  definite 
date.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  Isthmian  games,  when  they 
occurred  in  the  third  year  of  the  Olympiad,  were  cele- 
brated in  tho  month  known  in  the  Attic  calendar  as 
Munychitim,  which  covered  part  of  April  and  part  of 


^  If  we  accept  a  theory,  which  has  much  to  support  it,  and 
assume  that  tbo  Epistlo  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  CaBsarea,  we  may  trace  a  "  local  colonrins  " 
here  also.  That  town  was  conspicuous  for  the  large  amphitheatre 
which  Herod  the  Great  had  built  there,  and  in  which  games  such 
as  those  of  which  the  writer  speaks  were  celebrated,  it  may  be, 
every  year. 


May.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  when 
the  Corinthians  received  the  Epistle,  the  games  of  tho 
Isthmus  were  the  absorbing  topic  of  tho  day,  filling 
men's  thoughts  and  caUing  into  play  aU  their  energies. 
It  is  possible,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  suggested  {Com- 
mentary, i.  77),  that  tho  architectural  imagery  of 
1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 13,  may  have  a  liko  distinctively  local 
character.  The  conflagration  which  had  attended  tho 
capture  of  the  city  by  Mummius  had  acted  as  a  test  of 
the  worth  and  durability  of  the  buildings.  The  older 
stately  temples  had  remained,  though  "  tried  by  fire," 
comparatively  unhurt,  while  the  "  wood,  hay,  stubble," 
the  timber-work  or  thatching  of  meaner  buildings,  had 
perished  utterly.  The  memory  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city,  the  employment  of  materials  of  various 
kinds,  some  fit  only  for  the  most  temporary  use,  somo 
calculated  alike  for  permanence  and  beauty,  could  not 
have  entirely  faded  away  from  the  minds  of  tho 
descendants  of  those  by  whom  that  reconstruction  had 
been  accomplished.    So  again  the  dangers  against  which 

the  Apostle  warns 
the  Corinthians  are 
especially  those 
which  arose  from 
the  combination  of 
culture  and  profli- 
gacy that  distin- 
guished their  city. 
Taught  by  his  ex- 
perience at  Athens, 
he  had  come  among 
them  "  not  with  en- 
ticing  words  of 
men's  wisdom,"  but 
he  found  them  still 
seeking  after  wis- 
dom, stiU  disposed  to  regard  the  preaching  of  tho 
cross  of  Christ  as  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  18).  It  was 
the  taunt  of  St.  Paul's  enemies  that  his  speech  wag 
"  contemptible  "  (2  Cor.  x.  10),  as  compared  with  tho 
more  ornate  Alexandi-ian  eloquence  of  ApoUos  (Acts 
xviii.  25).  Even  among  those  who  pressed  into  tho 
Church  of  Christ,  and  received  tho  higher  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  there  was  the  old  restless  eagerness  for  display, 
the  old  assertion  of  individual  license  in  debate,  the  old 
preference  not  for  that  which  was  most  profitable  to 
the  hearers,  but  for  that  which  ministered  most  directly 
to  the  vanity  of  the  speaker  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26).  Every 
one  had  a  doctrine,  a  psalm,  an  interpretation.  Tho 
gift  of  tongues,  with  its  strange  mysterious  power  to 
startle  and  attract,  was  more  coveted  than  that  of  pro- 
phecy, which  was  profitable  for  the  edifying  of  tho 
Chm-ch. 

Nor  were  the  dangers  on  the  more  sensual  side  less 
characteristic.  Tho  question  of  eating  things  sacrificed 
to  idols,  which  shocked  the  feelings  of  devout  Jews 
everywhere,  presented  itself  at  Corinth  in  its  mast  com- 
I)licated  and  aggravated  form.  Where  the  dominant 
worship  was  that  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  where  the  idol- 
feasts  were  held  in  tho  temple  of  that  goddess,  where 
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the  precincts  of  the  templo  were  crowded  with  the 
women  who  gave  themselves  to  the  service  that  they 
might  carry  on  their  trade  of  prostitution,  the  two  evils 
of  idolatiy  and  impurity  were  found  in  the  closest 
possible  alliance,  and  the  warning  of  the  Apostle 
against  "  sitting  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple  "  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  his  urgent  entreaty  that  all 
who  bore  the  name  of  Christ  should  "flee  fornication." 
Out  of  that  basest  evil,  lust,  many  of  his  converts  had 
been  rescued.  Would  they  plunge  into  it  once  again,  and 
so  defile  a  temple  of  God,  more  truly  consecrated  to  His 
service  than  any  which  in  the  times  of  their  ignorance 
they  had  shrunk  from  profaning  (1  Cor.  vi.  19)  ? 

Another  of  the  characteristic  vices  of  a  Greek  com- 
mercial city  fm-nishes  the  Apostle,  if  I  mistake  not, 
with  one  of  his  most  forcible  and  stinging  phrases.  The 
streets  of  such  a  city  were  sure  to  swai-m  with  inns  and 
taverns  of  the  lowest  type,  where  the  unwary  traveller 
was  hable  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  adulterated, 
perhaps  even  drugged,  wine.  The  baseness  of  those  who 
kept  such  taverns  seemed  to  St.  Paid  to  present  an 
analogy  to  the  sin  of  those  who  tampered  with  the  faith 
which  they  professed  to  preach,  in  order  to  please 
the  vitiated  tastes  of  their  hearers,  and  so  win  a  larger 
profit  for  themselves.  We  cannot  fail  to  hear  the  ring 
of  a  noble  scorn  for  all  such  baseness  in  the  words,  "  We 
are  not  as  the  many  who  corrupt  (i.e.,  as  the  word 
literally  means,  adulterate  after  the  manner  of  traders) 
the  word  of  God,  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God  in 
the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ "  (2  Cor.  ii.  17). 

But  St.  Paul  also  had  been  brought  into  close  contact 
at  Corinth  with  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  who 
had  been  resident  at  Rome.  From  them  he  was  hkely 
to  have  heard  a  report  of  that  which  was  at  all  times  her 
gi-eatest  and  most  impressive  spectacle — the  triumph  of 
one  of  her  great  generals  or  rmperors.  He  must  in 
that  case  have  been  told  how  in  that  triumph  the  pro- 
cession wound  its  way  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  with  clouds  of 
incense  smoke  perfuming  the  air,  how  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  conquered  nations  followed  the  chariot 
of  the  conqueror,  g/.ine  destined  to  receive  the  grant  of 
pardon  at  his  hand  and  to  live  as  pensioners  on  his 
bounty,  some,  those  who  had  held  out  most  obstinately 
against  him,  to  pass  from  the  triumph  to  the  dungeon  and 
the  grave.  The  recollection  of  what  he  had  thus  heard 
— for  there  is  no  probability  that  he  had  ever  actually  seen 
it — shows  itseK  with  marvellous  boldness  and  grandeur 
in  the  imagery  which  precedes  the  more  homely  similitude 
just  quoted.  "  Thanks  be  unto  God  which  always  loadeth 
us  in  triumph  "  (this,  and  not  "  causeth  us  to  triumph  " 
is  now  generally  recognised  as  the  right  rendering)  "  in 
Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge 
by  us  in  every  place  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16).  The  Apostle 
thinks  of  himself,  not  as  a  victor  exulting  in  his  con- 
quests, but  as  one  who  has  himself  been  overcome  and 
who  is  now  honoured  by  being  employed  to  diffuse  the 
incense  of  his  Master's  praise,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  His  truth.  But  as  the  triumph  wends  its  way,  he 
sees  the  men  around  him  dividing  into  two  classes, 


some,  like  himself,  in  the  way  of  life,  among  those  that 
are  saved  and  pardoned,  some  on  the  way  to  a  self- 
chosen  destruction.  The  incense-cloud  is  to  one  fragrant 
as  with  the  breath  of  Hfe,  to  another  tainted  as  from 
the  charnel-house  of  death,  "We  are  unto  God  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in  them 
that  perish ;  to  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death  imto 
death,  and  to  the  other  the  savom*  of  life  imto  life." 

Lastly,  we  may  note  the  special  character  of  the  scep- 
ticism wliich  St.  Paul  encountered  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  as  to  the  great  truth  that  Christ  had  risen 
and  that  man,  too,  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
That  which  offended  these  half-philosophic,  half-sen- 
sualist converts,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  The  Platonist  would  have  accepted  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Stoic  would  have  admitted 
the  absorption  of  the  human  soid  in  the  great  Divine 
Sold  that  pervaded  the  universe.  But  that  each  man 
shoidd  rise  at  one  far  distant  day,  in  his  own  individual 
liersonality,  defined  by  a  bodily  organisation,  this  they 
stumbled  at.  But  the  school  which  was  dominant  at 
Corinth  was  naturally  that  of  the  followers  of  Epicurus. 
And  they  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the  body  on  two 
distinct  grounds.  They  were,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  materialists.  Life  was  but  the  result  of 
the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  which  the  body  was 
composed.  When  it  was  dead  and  decayed,  and  the 
pai-ticles  had  passed  into  other  forms  of  life,  what 
could  bring  them  again  into  the  old  combination  and 
the  form  in  which  they  had  given  individuality  to  this 
or  that  man  ?  So  it  was  that  they  had  mocked  at 
Athens.  So  it  was  that,  at  Corinth,  while  they  were 
ready  to  receive  some  portion  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  the 
the  same  school  of  thinkers  asked  the  question,  "How 
are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they 
come  ?  " 

The  answers  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  their  doubts  and 
questionings  bear,  it  is  believed,  the  impress  of  special 
adaptation  to  these  turns  of  thought.  Those  who 
prided  themselves  as  being  specially  the  physicists  of 
the  ancient  world,  students  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
as  that  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  they  could  hope 
for  certainty,  he  presses  the  analogy  of  those  phenomena. 
In  that  world  of  nature  there  were  infinite  varieties  of 
corporeal  life,  in  not  a  few  cases  a  higher  life  evolved 
out  of  a  seemingly  poor  and  imperfect  beginning.  To 
those  who  shrank  from  transferring  the  ignoble 
conditions  of  our  present  bodily  life  to  that  future 
stage  to  which  they  had  looked  forward  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  purity  and  incon-uption  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  he  presents  the  thought  (too  much 
forgotten  in  the  later  theologies  of  Christendom) 
that  the  body  which  shall  rise  is  no  structure  of 
flesh  and  blood,  subject  to  corruption  and  decay,  but 
spiritual,  the  organ  of  the  spirit,  as  this  body  of 
ours  is  the  organ  chiefly  of  the  natural  or  sensuous 
life,  incorruptible,  imperishable,  glorious.  Finally,  on 
those  who  were  striving  after  a  high  ideal  of  life,  he 
urges  the  reflection  that  they  were  unconsciously  de- 
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stroying  tho  very  foundation  on  which  alone  that  super- 
structure of  the  ideal  coiild  bo  built  up.  Let  men  say 
what  tliey  would  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  its  desirable- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  it  was  yet  true  that  it  required 
faith  in  the  future,  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  confi- 
dence that  what  we  see  now  in  tendency  and  germ 
would  be  developed  to  completeness.  Without  that 
hope,  those  who  chose  poverty,  hardship,  persecution, 
ceaseless  toil,  ever-pressing  anxiety  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  would  be  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Those  of 
the  Stoic  or  Platonic  schools,  who  talked  of  the  ideal 
life,  yet  denied  that  hope,  were  practically  taking  up 
the  watchword  of  the  gi-osser  Epicureans,  and  saymg, 
"Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  He  has 
to  remind  them  of  another  maxim,  common  in  the  life 
of  men,  passing  from  the  comedies  of  Menander  into 
their  proverbial  speech,  and  to  warn  them  that  here 
also  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

Yet  another  coincidence  remains  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  Wlien  St.  Paul,  at  the  close 
of  1  Cor.  XV.,  brings  before  his  readers  that  magnificent 
picture  of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  manifestly  as  a  truth 
which  they  had  not  heard  before.  "  Behold,  I  show 
you  a  mystery."  That  is  his  final  answer  to  their  per- 
plexities and  doubts.     He  has  a  revelation  to  disclose,  to 


withdraw  the  veil  from  tho  secret  which  hael  been  liidden 
from  ages  and  generations.  He  appears  as  tlic  revealcr 
of  mysteries  more  marvellous  and  more  divine  than  those 
of  the  Eleusinian  goddess.  How  was  it,  we  may  ask, 
that  he  had  withheld  this  so  long  ?  What  reserve  had 
sealed  his  lips  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  his 
apostolic  work  at  Corinth  ?  Why  did  ho  wait  tiU  that 
was  drawn  from  him  in  a  letter  which  he  liad  not  spoken 
with  his  lips  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  what  he 
himself  tells  us  as  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Church  of  Corinth  when  he  came  among  them. 
He  had  foimd  them  "carnal,"  as  mere  "babes  in 
Christ,"  requiring  the  "  milk"  of  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  not  the 
"strong  meat,"  the  solid  foods  of  its  profounder 
mysteries.  With  them  he  had  reasoned  of  "  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,"  and  had 
"preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  The  higher 
truths  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  Christ,  of  the 
order  of  the  "  last  things,"  of  the  close,  even,  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  the  final  con- 
summation, in  which  God  should  be  "  all  in  all."  These 
he  had  deliberately  reserved  till  they  should  be  able  to 
receive,  till  they  were  needed  to  remove  doubts  or  to 
counteract  errors. 
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•  HE  statement  that  an  accurate  and  minute 
system  of  land  measurement  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
Joshua,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  its 
elements  are  recorded,  and  may  now  be  fully  understood 
by  the  English  student,  may  excite  some  surprise.  Not 
only  is  such  a  system  new  to  English  literature,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  found  exhibited,  in  any  perspicuous  form, 
among  the  works  of  those  great  Benedictine  and  Jesuit 
writers,  of  tho  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
whose  profound  and  wide-spread  erudition  has  been 
so  unfortunately  neglected  by  modem  teachers.  Tho 
Jewish  doctors,  while  painstaking  and  minute  to  a  de- 
gree of  which,  in  this  more  hurried  age,  wo  form  little 
idea,  consistently  avoid  that  woU-subordinated  logical 
form  of  statement,  which  is  one  of  the  rudiments  of 
true  science.  Thus,  while  wo  shall  advance  notliing  in 
support  of  which,  either  positive  certainty,  or  rational 
induction  from  established  facts,  cannot  bo  cited,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  system,  now  for  tho  first  time 
brought  under  English  eyes,  is  no  less  novel  tlian  it  is 
important. 

Many  injunctions  of  the  Law  demand  some  geo- 
metric knowledge,  in  order  to  ensure  a  punctual 
obedience.  Chief  among  these  are  the  prescriptions 
which  relate  to  tho  observance  of  tlio  Sabbath;  not 
only  with  reference  to  the   distance  beyond  which  it 


was  forbidden  to  move  from  the  domicile  on  that  day 
(as  before  aUuded  to),  but  also  with  reference  to  the 
barriers  and  divisions  which  marked  the  domicUe,  and 
to  tho  combination  of  limits.  Still  more  intimately 
connected  with  what  we  now  call  land  surveying,  were 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Law  of  KUaim,  or  the  prohibi- 
tion of  mixtui-e  of  seeds,'  a  subject  which  is  treated  in 
such  detail  by  the  Oral  Law  that  no  Israelite  could  be 
left  in  doubt  as  to  what  did,  and  what  did  not,  come 
under  the  prohibition  in  question,  according  to  what  we 
may  call  the  Common  Law  of  Palestine.  In  that  por- 
tion of  Hebrew  jurisprudence  which  relates  to  the  law  of 
real  property,  and  which  is  to  be  found  specially  treated 
of  in  the  Baba  Mezia,  or  second  Codex  de  Damnis,  the 
denominations  wc  have  to  explain  are  mentioned  by  the 
Mishna  itself. 

Tlio  imit  of  land  measure,  like  almost  every  detail  of 
Jewish  learning,  was  definitely  connected  with  the 
Divine  injunctions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is 
the  sea,  or  saton  ;  a  term  identical  with  a  correspond- 
ing denomination  in  tho  measures  of  capacity,  which 
are  thus  indicated  to  have  emanated  from  the  same 
source.  Tho  court  of  tho  Tabernacle,  erected  by  Moses, 
covered  two  seas  of  land ;  -  so  that    tho  sea  was    a 
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space  of  fifty  cubits  square,  or  2,500  square  cubits ; 
whicb  is  equal  to  about  IG^^  poles  Euglisb. 

Thirty  sata  went  to  the  hor,  or  gomor.  This  is  the 
same  name  and  dimension  that  occurs  in  measures  of 
capacity,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  square 
and  cubic  measure ;  thirty  square  sata  are  one  square 
hor  of  land,  as  thirty  cubic  sata  are  one  cubic  hor  of 
corn.  The  division  by  thirty  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Babylonian  tables  of  measure.  A  kor  contains  a  frac- 
tion over  three  English  acres. 

The  minor  divisions  of  the  square  sea  also  resemble 
those  of  the  cubic  sea.  From  the  authorities  above 
cited,  we  learn  that  a  sea  contains  six  cabi,  and  the  cab, 
four  rebah,  or  quartarii.  This  word,  quarter,  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  Hebrew  dimension,  but  its  value 
usually  depends  on  that  of  the  measure  last  named 
before  the  word  was  employed.  It  is  not  a  quarter 
simply,  but  a  quarter  of  the  dimension  cited.  The 
quarter  of  a  cab,  ia  cubic  measure,  is  a  log. 

The  epha  is  a  cubic  measure  intermediate  between 
the  kor  and  the  sea.  The  term  has  not  been  found 
applied  to  land,  but  convenience  seems  to  require  a 
corresponding  dimension.  The  epha  is  called  iu  the 
LXX.,  "  the  three  measures,"  a  term  probably  adopted 
from  the  fact  that  it  contained  three  seas  and  that  it 
had  no  Greek  or  Roman  equivalent. 

More  passages  than  one  in  the  Bible,  of  much 
obscurity  in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  are  rendered  per- 
fectly intelligible  by  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  of 
Hebrew  land  measure.  Thus  Leviticus  xxvii.  16,  which 
in  the  LXX.  reads  plaialy  "  a  kor  of  barley,"  is  rendered 
by  St.  Jerome,  "  land  sown  with  thirty  modii  of  barley," 
and  in  the  Authorised  Yersion, "  an  homer  of  barley  seed 
shall  be  valued  at  fifty  shekels  of  silver."  The  price  of 
£8  6s.  8d.  in  silver,  for  something  less  than  a  quarter 
of  barley,  is  impossible.  But  the  estimation  of  that  sum 
as  the  annual  return  of  a  kor  or  three  acres  of  land 
is  intelligible.  The  estimation  is  equal  to  £2  15s.  6d. 
in  silver  (or  £4-  3s.  3d.  in  gold,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent proportion  between  the  metals)  for  the  crop  of 
an  acre.  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  ripe  barley  ranges  from  £5  on  poor  land,  to 
£10  on  rich  soU. 

The  kor  of  land  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,^  who  predicts,  as  a  mark  of  famine,  that  the 
produce  of  a  kor  of  land  shall  be  only  an  epha  of  corn, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  two  gallons  to  the  acre,  or 
almost  utter  failure  of  crop. 

The  land  dimension  corresponding  to  the  epha  ap- 
pears to  be  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,^  where 
the  Hebrew  word  maanah  is  translated  "a  stone  cast" 
by  the  LXX.,  and  "an  acre  "  by  the  Latin  and  English 
versions.  Both  in  this  passage  and  in  Isa.  v.  10  occur 
the  word  zimeed,  which  is  found  in  the  Talmud  with 
the  meaning  of  "  the  yoke  of  an  ox,"  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Latin  word  jugum.  The  expression,  ten  zimeeds 
yielding  one  bath  (which  is  a  liquid  measure  applicable 
to  wine)  is  thus  parallel  to  the  yield  of  an  epha,  the  cor- 
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responding  dry  measure,  from  a  kor  of  land.  The  tenth 
part  of  a  kor  is  about  three-tenths  of  an  acre,  or  forty- 
eight  rods  of  land ;  and  the  fall  of  twenty  men  in  half 
that  space  would  show  marks  of  fighting  more 
destructive  than  usual  before  the  introduction  of 
artillery. 

"We  have  not  inserted  the  zmieed  in  our  tables,  as, 
although  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
the  tenth  part  of  the  kor,  it  is  not  so  stated,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  in  the  Talmud.  It  is  important,  in 
matters  of  this  natui-e,  to  keep  in  view  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  inference  and  direct  testimony. 

A  I'eference  to  the  fertile  character  of  the  vineyards 
of  Palestine  occiirs  somewhat  later  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  although  the  actual  measure  contemplated  is 
not  specified.  The  yield  of  a  vine  is  estimated  at  a 
shekel.  This  appears  to  refer,  not  to  the  trellised  vine, 
but  to  the  plant  grown,  as  in  the  Bordeaux  vineyards 
at  the  present  day,  on  standards,  or  echalards,  like 
our  own  hop-bines.  By  the  injunctions  of  the  Law 
of  Kilaim,  the  calvities,  or  bare  places  requu-ed  to  be 
kept  between  different  sorts  of  plants,  were  such  as 
to  give  an  area  of  a  rebah  (of  a  cabus)  to  each,  giving 
720  plants  to  the  kor.  The  vines,  however,  might 
be  planted  closer  to  one  another,  if  the  land  did  not 
bear  any  other  plants ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
1,000  standard  vines  might  grow  on  the  kor,  giving 
a  return  of  from  £40  to  £55  per  acre — about  a  thnd 
of  the  returns  of  a  prime  crop  of  hops  in  Kent,  when 
prices  are  high. 

The  determination  of  the  Hebrew  measures  of  land 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  that  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  (xlv.  1 — 8)  which  has  been  regarded  by  so 
many  writers,  not  only  as  an  unfulfilled,  but  as  an 
inexplicable,  prophecy. 

If  we  consult,  in  the  first  instance,  the  account  of  the 
measurement  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  we  find  the 
area  of  the  sanctuary  (which  we  know  from  other 
sources  to  mean  the  second  court  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  perforated  barrier  called 
the  druphaktos,  referred  to  in  our  tables  of  linear 
measure),  was  500  cubits  square.  This  is  equal  to  100 
sata  of  land,  or  fifty  times  the  size  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  area  of  the  ante-murale,  or  outer  court 
(which  is  called  "the  profane  place"  in  the  English 
version),  is  not  stated  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  Tal- 
mud. In  the  Apocalypse,  the  prophet  is  forbidden  to 
measure  it.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem,  how- 
ever, gives  us  the  boundaries  of  the  great  com-t.  From 
this  plan,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  taking 
the  same  cubit  of  six  palms  two  digits  that  is  used 
throughout  the  description,  the  outer  court  covered 
exactly  ten  kori  of  land. 

Reverting  to  the  forty-fifth  chapter,  it  seems  to  be 
intended  that  a  trumah,  or  "  oblation  "  of  land,  25,000 
amoth,  or  cubits,  square  in  all,  was  to  be  set  apart,  and 
divided  into  three  portions,  viz.,  two-fifths  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Temple  and  its  retinue  ;  two-fifths  for  the 
support  of  the  priests  and  Levites ;  and  one-fifth  for 
the  support  of  the  king.     The  passage  has  been  involved 
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in  extreme  obscurity  (as  was  also  tlio  description  of  the 
Temple)  from  the  entirely  gratuitous  introduction  of  the 
word  "  reed,"  in  italics,  which  leads  to  a  multiplication 
of  the  area  described  by  no  less  than  thirty-six-fold. 

The  total  area  of  the  trumah,  according  to  the  correct 
raeasurement,  was  250,000  Icori  of  land  ;  in  the  midst  of 
which  were  the  100  sata  of  the  second  court,  surrounded 
by  the  unmeasured  ten  korl  of  the  outer  court. 

The  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  is  roughly 
estimated  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E.,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,^  at  an  area  equal  to 
4,224,000  English  acres.  To  this  must  bo  added  at 
least  half  as  much  more  for  Palestine  east  of  Jordan ; 
which  gives  a  total  a  little  over  six  and  a  third  millions 
of  acres.  The  trumali  is  equal  to  rather  less  than  the 
tenth  part  of  this  acreage.  Thus  there  seems  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  passage  in  question  refers  to 
a  commutation  of  the  tithe,  payable  through  Palestine, 
for  an  equivalent  in  land. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  Sabbath  day's  journey,  stated  in  the 
article  on  linear  measures,  is  that  of  the  Abbe  Ohiarini, 
Professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw,  and  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars,  both  of 
Hebrew  and  of  Chaldee,  of  our  o-\Tn,  or  any  other  time. 
The  more  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  legal  limit  of 

1  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  October, 
1873.     Lieutenant  Conder's  Report,  No.  14,  June  21st,  1873. 


2,000  amoth  gives  a  distance  of  888"8  English  yards. 
This,  however,  is  measured  in  every  direction  from  the 
domicile,  a  fact  which  may  possibly  explain  this  diver- 
gence of  opinion  between  the  best  authorities. 
Tables  of  Hebrew  land  measure  are  subjoined. 

HEBKEW    LAND    MEASURE. 

BATIO. 


Eebab. 

Half 
Cab. 

Cab, 

Sea. 

Kor. 

Eebali  or  Quartarius     .     . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Half  Cabus ' 

ii 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Cabus 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Saton  or  Sea 

24 

12 

6 

1 

— 

Corus  or  Kor 

720 

360 

180 

30 

1 

MEASUEEMENTS    OF    THE    BOOK    OF    EZEKIEL. 

Sanctuary  (second  court)    .      .     .  100  Sata. 

Sanctuary  (outer  court — Ord.  Surv.)  10  Kori. 

Oblation  for  Temple       ....     100,000  Kori 

for  Priests 100,000     „ 

for  Prince 50,000     „ 


DIFFICULT    PASSAGES     EXPLAINED. 

THE    GOSPELS :— ST.    MATTHEW. 

BT   THE    REV.    C.    J.    ELLIOTT,   M.A.,   VICAR   OF   WINKFIELD,    BERKS. 


"  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you.  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  bo  forgiven  unto  men  :  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  who- 
soever speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come." — Matt. 
sii.  31,  32. 

TWOFOLD  difficulty  meets  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  passage :  (1)  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  blasphemy  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  forgiveness  ?  and  (2)  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  forgiveness  of  this 
blasphemy  can  be  obtained  "  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come  ?  " 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  these  two  points  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  stated. 

Amongst  the  many  ^  explanations  which  liavo  been 
proposed  of  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  is  hero  repre- 
sented as  unpardonable,  there  are  two  which  have  met 
with  a  large  measure  of  acceptance,  of  which  one  re- 

1  Maldonatus,  speakinir  of  the  difTerent  opinions  enunciated  by 
Augustine  on  this  subject,  says:  "Qninque  diversis  in  locis 
diversas  opiniones  secutus  est,"  aud,  after  eunmeratiuc?  four  of 
these  opinions,  and  observing  that  not  one  of  the  sins  specified 
consists  in  words — i.e.,  that  none  can  bo  described  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word  as  blasplifmi/,  ho  observes  that  in  another 
place  Augustine,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  truth,  regards 


stricts  the  sin  to  that  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  ascription 
of  our  Lord's  miracles,  of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses, 
to  demoniacal  agency ;  whilst  the  other  interprets  it  of 
the  deliberate  and  final  apostasy  of  those  who  have 
been  "  once  enlightened,"  and  "  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Neither  of  these  views  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
sound  principles  of  Scripture  interpretation. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  will  suffice  to  obsei-ve — 
(1)  that  however  imminent  the  danger  incurred  by  the 
Pharisees  of  the  commission  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  is  nowhere  allogedthat  they  had  actually 
incurred  that  guilt;  whilst  the  tenor  of  our  Lord's 
subsequent  teaching,  and  the  renewal  of  the  offers  of 
pardon  by  His  apostles,  seem  inconsistent  with  such  a 
supposition;  (2)  that  although  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  (iii.  28)  record  these  Avords  of  our  Lord  iu  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  ascription  of  His  miracles  by 


the  sin  against  the  Holv  Ghost  as  consisting  in  the  conscious  as- 
cription of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  demoniacal 
agency;  and  then  continues  thus:  "  Undo  vulgaris  theologorum 
opinio  nata,  pex  peccati  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  genera  ponentium, 
finnlem  imprenitentiam,  desperationem,  obstinationem  in  malo, 
scienter  vcritatem  impugnare,  praesumptionem,  et  fraternas  chari- 
tatis  invidiam." 


DIFFICULT  PASSAGES  EXPLAINED. 
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tlie  Pharisees  to  demoniacal  agency,  St.  Luke  (xii.  10) 
represents  tliem  as  addi-essed  primarily  to  His  own  dis- 
ciples, and  in  connection  with  that  confession  or  denial 
of  the  Son  of  man  which  shall  determine  the  destiny 
of  all  to  whom  His  Gospel  has  been  communicated ; 
(3)  that,  independently  of  the  universality  of  applica- 
tion thus  expressly  assigned  to  these  words  in  one  of 
the  Gospels,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general 
character  both  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  also  of  the 
records  of  the  evangelists,  to  impose  upon  them  so 
restricted  an  interpretation;  and,  lastly,  that  this  in- 
consistency becomes  yet  more  manifest  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  this  solemn  warning  of  tho  heinousness  of 
sin  committed  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  interpreted  as 
belonging  exckisively  to  a  time  at  which,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  His  influences,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  Avas  not  yet 
given." 

In  regard  to  the  second  view,  commonly  entertained, 
of  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will 
suffice  to  obsei've  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned,  it  seems  impossible  to  restrict 
the  reference  of  our  Lord's  warning  to  the  single  sin  of 
the  men  of  one  generation,  it  is  equally  inconsistent, 
both  with  the  context  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  also  with  the  express 
declaration  of  the  latter,  "  Because  they  said.  He  hath 
an  unclean  spirit,"  to  deny  or  to  overlook  its  direct 
,  application  to  that  state  of  the  heart  and  conscience  into 
which  the  Pharisees  had  actually  fallen,  or  were  in 
imminent  risk  of  falling,  when  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  them.^ 

It  seems  to  foUow  from  what  has  now  been  advanced 
that  the  only  interpretation  of  tho  words  imder  considera- 
tion, which  will  satisfy  at  once  their  obvious  import  and 
the  conditions  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  uttered,  is  an  interpretation  which,  whilst  it  admits 
a  direct  and  primary  reference  to  the  rejection  of  our 
Lord's  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  recognises 
also  their  applicability  to  the  case  of  all  those  who,  in 
after  ages,  should,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  or 
like  motives,  "  deny  Christ  before  men,"  and  "  be 
ashamed  of  Him  and  of  His  words  in  an  adulterous  and 
sinful  generation." 

It  would  be  beside  the  object  hei-o  proposed,  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  sin  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  sin  spoken 
of  by  St.  John,  concerning  which  he  says  :  "  I  do  not  say 
that  he  shall  pray  {ipwT-^ari)  for  it "  (1  John  v.  16),  or 
with  that  apostasy  which  is  spoken  of  in  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6, 
and  in  x.  26 — 31.  It  may  suffice  to  obsei-ve  that  in 
whatever  degree  the  words  of  warning  now  under  con- 
sideration apply  to  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  same  reason  which  has  been  already  assigned  for 

The  two  variations  in  the  Vatican  MS. — viz.,  the  insertion  of 
the  worrl  "  you  "  and  the  omission  of  the  words  "  unto  men  " — 
thoiiffh  (hey  do  not  materially  affect  the  g-eneral  sense,  serve  to 
niiiK-e  the  application  of  the  words  to  the  Pharisees  more  dirpct  : 
"  Wherefore  I  say  unto  yon,  All  sin  and  bLisphemy  shall  he 
fora-iven  unto  you  men  ;  hut  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit 
shall  not  he  forgiven." 


the  rejection  of  that  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words 
which  restricts  them  to  the  case  of  final  apostasy,  applies 
also  to  any  other  interpretation  wliich  represents  the 
sin,  which  is  here  pronounced  unpardonable,  as  ona 
which  none  but  Christians  can  possibly  commit.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  it  may  be  fau-ly  inferred,  from  tho 
fact  that  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  were  addressed 
both  to  the  Pharisees  and  also  to  tho  disciples,  that  the 
warning  therein  contained  is  applicable  to  all  to  whom 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  is  communicated,  and 
by  whom  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  con- 
sciously resisted,  as  St.  Stephen  testified  of  the  Jews 
(Acts  vii.  51),  the  two  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  that  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  may  serve  to 
direct  us  in  some  measure  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
that  under  consideration,  as  not  only  proving  that  tho 
unpardonable  sin  of  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
be  incurred  by  those  who  have,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  not,  been  the  subjects  of  that  Spirit's  influences, 
but  as  showing  also  the  imminence  of  the  peril  to  which 
all  are  exposed  by  whom  those  influences  are  resisted ; 
and,  it  may  be,  the  greater  danger  of  the  commission  of 
the  unpardonable  sin  by  those  who  have  been  once  en- 
lightened than  by  those  who  have  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves impei-vious  to  conviction. 

Now  the  sin  of  which  some  of  the  Pharisees  were 
guilty  appears  to  have  been  the  wilful  rejection  of  that 
light  which,  as  their  own  hearts  and  consciences  assured 
them,  came  from  heaven ;  in  other  words,  the  conscious 
and  deliberate  rejection  of  the  truth,  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  they  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil. 

This  sin  it  is  which,  above  all  other  sins,  sears  the 
conscience  and  hardens  the  heart;  which  grieves  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God;  and,  which,  wherever  there  is  a 
continued  resistance  of  His  influences,  issues  in  final 
impenitence. 

It  is  obvious  that,  whether  the  final  stage  of  impenitence 
had,  or  had  not,  been  reached  by  those  who  ascribed  our 
Lord's  miracles  to  demoniacal  agency,  there  was  an 
imminent  danger  that  the  course  which  they  were  then 
pursuing  would  ultimately  be  productive  of  that  result. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  "once  enlightened,"  and  have  "tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift,"  and  have  been  "  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  conscious  rejection  of  God's  will, 
however  that  wiU  may  be  manifested,  by  reason  of 
worldly  and  interested  motives,  must,  if  persevered  in, 
infallibly  issue  in  that  last  stage  of  hardness  and  of  in- 
sensibility, "  the  persevering  hardness  "  (as  Augustine, 
in  one  of  his  sermons  on  this  subject,  expresses  it) 
"  of  an  impenitent  heart,"  from  which  there  is  no 
renewal  unto  repentance,  because  there  is  no  longer  any 
desire  to  repent. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  "  blasj)heme,"  or  "  blas- 
phemy," in  the  records  of  the  three  evangelists,  viewed  in 
connection  with  our  Lord's  two  solemn  declarations,  the 
one  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (xii.  9),  concerning  the 
confession  or  denial  of  Himself  by  pien ;  the  other,  as 
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recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (xii.  36,  37),  respecting  the 
influence  of  men's  words  on  their  future  destiny,  natu- 
rally suggests  the  idea  that  that  form  of  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  here  pronounced  beyond  the  reach 
of  forgiveness,  is  one  which  naturally,  if  not  necessarily, 
finds  its  utterance  and  its  culmination  in  sins  of  the 
tongue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  seem  to  bo  warranted  in 
concluding  from  what  has  been  now  advanced  that  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  our  Lord,  in 
these  words,  solemnly  pronounces  to  be  beyond  for- 
giveness, consists  in  that  wilful  rejection  of  the  offers 
of  salvation  which  is  the  result  of  the  deliberate  closing 
of  the  eyes  against  the  truth,  and  saying  to  known, 
and  consciously  accepted  evil,  "  Be  thou  my  good." ' 

The  second  difficulty  involved  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  consists  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
words  "  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come." 

We  propose  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  inference  that  some  sins  which  are 
not  forgiven  in  this  world  may  be  forgiven  in  the  world 
which  is  to  come,  may  be  safely  di'awn  from  these 
words. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  answering 
this  inquiry  in  the  negative  : — 

(1)  Inasmuch  as  our  Lord's  words  were  addressed  to 
the  Pharisees,  and  inasmuch,  further,  as  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  whether  originally  composed  in  Hebrew 
or  in  Greek,  was  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of 
Jews,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  inquire  how  the  words  in 
question  would  naturally  be  understood  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  a  twofold  distinction  was  understood 
hj  the  Jews  to  be  conveyed  in  the  expressions,  "  this 
world  "  and  "  the  world  to  come"  (mn  nbis?  and  N^n  dVis), 
expressions  which  occur  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
rabbinical  writings — viz.,  the  distinction  between  the 
periods  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  present  state  and  the 
state  after  death. 

The  received  notions  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  punish- 
ments respectively  assigned  to  the  transgressions  of 
different  precepts  of  the  law  are  thus  expressed  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud :  "  He  that  transgresses  an  affirma- 
tive precept,  if  he  presently  repent,  is  not  moved  until 
the  Lord  pardon  him.  .  .  He  that  transgresses  a 
negative  precept  and  repents,  his  repentance  suspends 
judgment,  and  the  day  of  expiation  expiates  him.  .  . 
But  he  by  whom  the  name  of  God  is  profaned  (or  blas- 
phemed), repentance  is  of  no  avail  to  him,  to  suspend 
judgment — nor  the  day  of  expiation  to  expiate  it — nor 
scourges  to  wipe  it  off,  but  all  suspend  judgment,  and 

>  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  110. 


death  wipes  it  off."  ^  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe 
that,  in  the  ears  of  men  imbued  with  these  notions, 
the  words  of  our  Lord  would  naturally  convey  no 
other  meaning  than  that  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  could  be  forgiven  neither  by  correction 
in  this  life,  nor  by  death,  nor  by  any  of  those  punishments 
after  death  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  regard 
as  expiatory  of  sins  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  blasphemy. 

(2)  On  reference  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  which  were  designed  more  immediately  for  circu- 
lation amongst  the  Gentiles,  we  find  no  allusion  to  the 
Jewish  distinction  between  "  the  world  which  now  is," 
and  "  the  world  which  is  to  come,"  but  the  simple  and 
unconditional  assertion  that  for  the  sin  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
forgiveness.  In  Mark  iii.  29  the  words  are  these  : 
"  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation "  (or,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  best 
MSS.,  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin — evoxos  ianv  aluviov 
a/ioprijyuoTos  ^) ;  whilst  in  Luke  xii.  10  the  same  solemn 
assurance  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  Unto  him  that 
blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  " — i.e.,  there  shall  be  no  remission. 

If  it  be  deemed  needful  to  adduce  any  further  con- 
siderations in  support  of  that  interpretation  which 
has  been  here  assigned  to  the  words  "neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come,"  it  maybe  observed 
that  on  reference  to  the  three  passages  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made — viz.,  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6  ;  x.  26 — 31 ; 
1  John  V.  16,  17 — it  will  be  found  that  in  each  case 
the  inspired  writers  content  themselves  with  a  solemn 
warning  of  the  greatness  of  the  guilt,  and  of  the  con- 
demnation incurred  by  the  commission  of  the  sin  there 
described,  without  any  intimation,  however  remote  or 
obscure,  of  the  possibility  of  a  future  reversal  of  the 
sentence  which  shall  be  pronounced  upon  the  sinner. 

[Note  bt  the  Editor.— It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  paper 
touches,  as  was  inevitable,  upon  questions  already  discussed  in 
Mr.  Spence's  notes  on  1  John  v.  16  [vide  page  333),  and  that  the 
two  writers  differ  to  some  extent  iu  the  view  they  take  of  them. 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  insert  both  papers,  notwithstanding 
this  difference,  in  the  conviction  '-liat  the  readers  of  the  Biblk 
EoncATOR  are  more  likely  to  be  led  to  a  right  estimate  of  what  is 
so  difficult  and  mysterious  by  seeing  how  it  presents  itself  to 
different  minds,  each  qualified  by  scholarship  and  devoutness  to 
form  a  right  judgment,  than  to  put  before  theiu  a  formulated; 
shai-ply-defined  solution  representing  onftview  only.] 


2  See  Lightfoofs  Hebreu-  and  Talmudical  Exercitations  upon  St. 
ilaltluw ;  Works  by  Pitman,  xi.,  p.  198  ;  also  "  Hermanni  Witsii 
Dissertatio  de  Seculo  hoc  et  futuro  "  iu  Menschen's  Novv,m  Testa- 
mentum  ex  Talmude  et  Aniiquitatibus  HehrcBOrum  Illusiratum,  p. 
1174. 

3  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  such  blasphemy  is  a  sin  of 
which  the  guilt  and  the  condemnation  are  enduring.  Beza  ex- 
plains a'.Mw'oi/  by  nunquam  delendi.  We  may  compare  the  words 
of  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Jews  (John  viii.  41) :  "  Your  sin 
remaineth.'' 
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